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IHPROPERIA«  i.e.  'The  Reproaches.'  A 
■eriet  of  AntiphouB  and  BeBpasfles,  fonning  part 
of  tlie  Kdemn  Service,  which,  on  the  morning  of 
Good  Fiiday,  is  substituted  for  the  usual  <£iily 
Masi  of  the  Boman  Ritual. 

The  text  of  the  Improperia^  written  partly  in 
lAtin,  and  partly  in  Greek,  is  designed  to  iUus- 
tnte  the  smrowful  remonstrance  of  our  Lord  with 
His  people,  ocnoeming  their  ungrateful  return  for 
the  benefits  He  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Hie 
toudiing  wosds  in  which  these  remonstrances 
are  expressed  were  originally  sung  to  well-known 
PLun  Channt  melodies,  preserved  in  the  Oradtuile 
Romatmm,  and  still  retained  in  very  general  use, 
both  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent:  but, 
once  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Pius  TV,  they 
have  been  invariably  ehauntod,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapd,  to  some  simj^e,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
Fata  b<mrdoH»,  to  vdiich  they  were  adi^yted,  by 
Falestrina^  in  the  year  1560.  In  depth  of  feeling, 
true  pathos,  and  perfect  adaptation  of  the  music 
to  the  sense  of  tiie  words,  these  wonderful  /m- 
froiperia  have  never  been  exceeded,  even  Inr 
Paiestrinahimaetf.  We  may  well  believe,  indeed, 
that  he  akme  oonld  have  succeeded  in  drawing, 
from  the  few  simple  chords  which  enter  into 
their  oonstmoticm,  the  profoundly  impressive 
effect  they  ne>ver  fiul  to  produce ;  an  ^ect  so 
strictly  in  aooosdance  wiu  that  of  the  solemn 
C^resiany  with  which  they  are  associated  that 
we  can  only  hope  to  render  the  one  intelligible 
by  describi^  it  in  connexion  with  the  other. 

A  small  Crucifix  having  been  laid  upon  the 
Altar  Step,  the  deigy,  first,  and  afterwards  the 
people,  kneel  down  to  kiss  its  Feet.  While  they 
are  elowly  approaching  the  Sanctuary,  b^  two 
sod  two,  for  this  purpose,  the  Impropena  are 
song;  very  sofUv,  and  wiUioot  any  accompani- 
ment whiUever,  by  two  Antiphonal  Choirs,  which 
answer  each  other,  Irr  turns,  in  Greek,  and  Latin, 
■ometimes  in  full  Chorus,  and  sometimes  em- 
fkjiag  the  Yoioes  of  a  few  leading  Choristers 
TOL.IX. 


only,  on  either  side.  After  the  last '  Reproach,* 
and  the  Response  which  follows  it,  the  two  Choirs 
unite  in  singing  the  first  Verse  of  the  Psalm,  *  Deus 
misereatur  no^/  preceded,  and  followed,  by  the 
Antiphon,  'Cruoem  tuam  adoramus.*^  The  Hymn 
'  Pange  lingua  *  is  then  sung,  entire,  with  the  Verse, 

*  Crux  fideUs,'  divided  into  two  portions,  which  are 
sung,  alternately,  between  the  other  Strophes. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Mattre  de  ChapeUe  to  take 
care  that  this  music  occupies  exactly  the  same 
time  as  the  ceremony  of  *  Creeping  to  the  Croes  * 
(as  it  was  formerly  called,  in  England).  Should 
there  be  but  few  people  present,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  omit  any  portion  of  it :  should  there  be  many, 
he  may  cause  as  much  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  be  sung  over  again.^  In  either  case,  when  all 
present  have  kissed  the  Crucifix,  the  Candles  on 
the  Altar  are  lighted :  a  new  Proceadon  is  formed : 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  carried,  with  great 
solemnity,  fix>m  the  Chapel  in  which  it  has  been 
reserved  since  the  Mass  of  Holy  Thursday,  to 
the  High  Altar,  the  Choir  singing  the  Hymn, 

*  VexiUa  regis,'  as  they  precede  it  on  its  way :  and 
the  Service  called  *  The  Mass  of  the  Presanctified' 
then  proceeds  in  accordance  with  directions  con* 
tained  in  the  MisBid. 

No  printed  copy  of  the  Improperia  was  issued, 
either  by  Palestrina  himself,  or  the  assignees  of 
his  son,  Igino.  They  were  first  published  in 
London,  by  Dr.  Bumey ;  who,  on  the  authority 
of  a  MS.  presented  to  him  by  the  Cavaliere 
Santarelli,  inserted  them,  in  the  year  1771,  in  a 
work  entitled '  La  Musica  della  Settimana  Santa,' 
which  has  now  become  very  scarce.  Alfieri  also 
printed  them  among  his  Exoerpta,  published, 
at  Rome,  in  1840;  and,  in  1863,  Dr.  Proake 
included  them  in  the  fourth  vdume  of  his  Jfujica 


1  Ibndetaolm.  irho.  la  Om  y«w  1881.  ifu  mdi  tanpraned.  IwUi  lir 
the  imulo.  ud  ttie  OeramoDT.  kunents.  Id  hb  waD-known  letter  to 
Z«lt«r.  thAt.  tha  erowd  not  beloc  Teiy  irMt.  h«  litd  not  w  oppo» 
tontty  of  hMurlog  the  BsaiMuw  npoated  m  «ftra  u  ha  oooU  Uf« 
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2  DiPBOPERIA. 

DMna.     These  three  editiooB  differ  from  eaohj 
other  very  oonaiderably.    That  of  FTotk&, 


copied  from  the  Altamps-Otthoboni  MS.  pre- 
serred  in  the  Vatican  Library,  may  fairly  be 
aesumed  to  represent  the  work  exactly  in  the 
condition  in  which  Palestrina  left  it:  bat  the 
varied  readings  of  Biimey  (1771), 


tar  •  n    M     -     gjp 


are  both  valoable  and  interesting,  as  recorda  of 
the  iibeUimenti  used  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at 
the  time  of  their  transcription.  Bumey's  version 
was  reproduoed,  by  Choron,  among  his  examples 
of  the  Great  Masters,  in  1836;  and  again,  in 
1 840,  by  Vincent  Novello,  in '  The  Music  of  Holy 
Week,*  which  is  still  in  print.  [W.  S.  B.] 

IMPBO VISATION,  an  equivalent  term  for  Ex- 
TEMPOBi  Plating  or  Bxtemporising.  Moschelee 
has  left  a  curious  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Mendelssohn  and  he  used  to  amuse  themselves 
by  improvising  d  qttatre  mainBt  a  feat  already 
mentioned  in  respect  to  Beethoven  and  Wolffl 
under  Extexfobs.  '  We  often,'  says  he  (Life, 
i.  274),  'improvise  together  on  his  magnificent 
Erard,  each  of  us  trying  to  dart  as  quick  as 
lightning  on  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
outer's  hannonies  and  to  make  fresh  ones  upon 
them.  Then,  if  I  bring  in  a  theme  out  of  his 
music,  he  immediately  cuts  in  with  one  out  of 
mine ;  then  I  retort,  and  then  he,  and  00  gh  ad 
it^finitam,  like  two  people  at  blind  man's  buff 
running  against  each  other.' 

Nottebohm  remarks  in  his  ^Beethoveniana' 
(p.  54)  that  of  all  Beethoven's  string  quartets 
that  in  C^  minor  (op.  131)  has  most  the  character 
of  an  Lnprovisation,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
quotes  alterations  firom  the  sketchbooks  (15  of 
one  passage  only)  which  show  that  the  work  was 
the  very  reverse  of  an  impromptu,  and  the  result 
of  more  than  ordinary  labour  and  vacillation, 
thus  corroborating  the  remark  made  in  the  article 
on  Beethoven  in  this  Dictionary  (p.  174  a)  that 
the  longer  he  worked  at  his  phrases,  the  more 
apparently  spontaneous  did  they  become.      [G.] 


INCLEDON. 

INCLEDON,  Chablbs  BKNjAiinr,-— the  ae- 
oond  of  which  names  he  despised  and  seldom 
used, — was  the  son  of  a  medio^  practitioner  at 
Si.  Ke^^em,  Cornwall,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1763.    At  8  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  the 
choir  of  Exeter  Cathedial,  where  he  received  his 
early  musical  education,  first  from  Richard  Lang- 
don  and  afterwards  from  William  Jackson,    "bi 
1779  he  entered  on  board  the  Formidable,  man- 
of-war,  98  guns,  under  Capt.  (afterwards  Bear- 
Admiral)  Cleland.    On  the  West  India  station 
he  changed  his  ship  for  the  Baisonable,  64  guns. 
Captain  Lord  Henrey.    His  voice  had  now  be- 
come a  fine  tenor,  and  his  singing  attracted  the 
attention  of  Admiral  Pigot,  oonunander  of  the 
fleet,  who  frequently  sent  for  him  to  join  himself 
and  Admiral  Hughes  in  the  performance  of  g^ees 
and  catches.    Indedon  returned  to  England  in 
1783,  when  Admiral  Pigot,  Lorc|  ]yiulgrave,  and 
Lord  Hervey  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
Sheridan  and  Oolman.    Failing  to  obtain  an  en- 
ga^gement  from  either  manager  he  joined  Collins*B 
company  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Soutiiampton  Theatre  in  1784  as  Alphonao  in 
Dr.  Arnold's   'Castle  of  Andalusia.'     Li  the 
next  year  he  was  engaged  at  the  Bath  Theatre^ 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Belville  in 
Shield's  'Bosina.'     At  Bath  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Rauzzini,  who  gave  him  instruction 
and  introduced  him  at  his  concerts.    Li  1786  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens  with  great  success,  and  during  the  next 
three  years  he  was  engaged  there  in  the  summer 
and  at  Bath  in  the  winter.    On  Sept.  17,  1790, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  Dermot  in  Shield's  *Poor  Soldier,' 
and  from  that  time  for  upwards  of  30  years  held 
a  high  position  in  public  frivour,  singing  not  only 
at  t£e  theatre  and  Vauxhall,  but  aliK)  at  con- 
certs, the  Lenten  oratorios,  and  the  provincial 
music  meetings.    In  181 7  he  visited  America^ 
and  made  a  tour  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  receivea  with 
great  applause     During  the  latter  years  of  hia 
life  he  travelled  through  the  provinces  under  the 
style  of  '  The  Wandering  Melodist,'  and  gave  an 
entertainment  which  was  received  with  much 
favour.    Early  in  i8a6  he  went  to  Worcester  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  entertainment,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  terminated 
his  existence  on  Feb.  11.     He  was  buried  at 
Hampstead,  Middlesex.     Indedon's  voice  and 
manner  of  singing  were  thus  described  by  a  con- 
temporary:— *He  had  a  voice   of  unconmion 
power  both  in  the  natural  and  frdsette.    The 
former  was  firom  A  to  G,  a  compass  of  about 
fourteen  notes ;  the  latter  he  could  use  from  D 
to  £  or  F,  or  about  ten  notes.   His  natural  voice 
was  full  and  open,  neither  partaking  of  the  reed 
nor  the  string,  and  sent  forth  without  the  smaUest 
artifice ;  and  such  was  its  ductility  that  when  he 
sung  pianissimo  it  retained  its  original  quality. 
His  fiUsette  was  rich,  sweet  and  brilliant,  but 
totally  unlike  the  other.    He  took  it  without 
preparation,  according  to  circumstances  either 
about  D,  £,  or  F,  or  ascending  an  octave,  which 
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WM  Ufl  noBt  frequent  custom ;  Ke  ooold  use  it  * 
vith  CbdUty,  and  execute  omijnente  of  a  certain 
claas  with  yolability  and  sweetneas.  His  shake 
was  good,  and  his  intonation  much  more  correct 
than  is  common  to  singers  so  imperfcctly  edu- 
cated. . . .  He  had  a  bSd  and  numly  manner  of 
singiag;  mixed  however  with  considerable  feeling, 
which  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He 
eang  like  a  true  Englishman. , . .  His  forte  was 
bal&d,  and  ballad  not  of  the  modern  cast  of 
whining  or  wantcm  sentiment',  but  the  original 
manly  energetic  strain  of  an  earlier  and  better 
age  ii  Knglish  poesy  and  EngKsh  song-writing, 
■nch  as  *  Black-eyed  Susan'  and  'The  Storm,* 
the  bold  and  cheering  hunting  song,  or  the  love 
aong  of  Shield,  breathing  the  chaste  and  simple 
grace  of  genuine  Eng^sh  melody.'  All  who  had 
heard  Indedon's  singing  of  '  The  Storm  *  (which 
he  sang  in  character  as  a  sailor)  were  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  it  unique,  both  as  a  vocal  and  an 
histrioDic  exhibition.  Of  the  songs  written  ex- 
preasly  for  him  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Shield^s 
'Hearing  the  lead'  and  '  The  Arethusa.' 

CHABLn  Vbhaivzio  Ivclbix>v,  his  eldest  son, 
originally  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
on  Oct.  3,  1829,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
as  Toung  Meadows  in  *  Love  in  a  Village,'  and 
shortly  afterwards  played  Tom  Ttig  in  Dibdin's 
'Waterman.'  Meeting  however  with  but  very 
moderate  success  he  returned  to  his  former 
avocation,  and,  it  is  believed,  emigrated  to  one 
of  the  colonies.  [W.  H.  H.] 

IK6AKN0,  i.e.  Deception.  Any  false  or 
deceptive  Cadence,  in  which  the  Bass  proceeds, 
from  the  Dominant^  to  any  other  note  than  the 
Tonic: — 


[W.S.II.] 

INGLOTT,  William,  bom  1554,  became  or- 
ganist of  Norwich  Cathedral.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  as  a  performer  on  the  organ 
and  lirginala.  He  died  in  Dec.  L6ax  aged  67, 
and  was  buried  Dec.  31  in  the  cathedral,  where 
on  tile  west  side  of  the  southern  pillar  adjoining 
the  entrance  to  the  choir  a  painted  monument  to 
his  memory  was  placed  June  15,  163a.  Nearly 
90  years  afterwards  the  monument,  having 
become  dilapidated,  was  restored  at  the  expense 
of  Dr.  Croft.  An  engraving  of  it  in  its  restored 
state  is  given  in  'The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,'  171a.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

INITIALS,  AJBSOLUTE.  Though  it  is  not 
neeeasary  that  a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  should 
begin  on  the  Final,  Dominant,  or  even  Mediant, 
of  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  written,  the  choice  of 
the  first  note  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  Composer's 
discretion.  He  can  only  begin  upon  one  of  a 
series  of  sounds,  selected  teaoa.  the  Begular  or 
t  TUtnat  witftm  to  1818,  dnrlng  iBctodon't  ftlMiaee  In  AoMriet. 
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Conceded  Modulations  of  the  Scale  in  which  he 
writes,  and  invariably  occupying  the  first  place 
in  all  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  referable  to  that 
Scale.  These  sounds  are  called  Absolute  Initials. 
Their  number  varies,  in  different  Modes;  no 
Tonality  possessing  less  than  three,  or  more  than 
six  :  and,  among  them,  there  are  a  few,  which, 
though  finely  peormitted,  by  law,  are,  in  practice, 
very  rarely  used. 

In  the  mllowinff  Table,  the  letters,  enclosed  in 
brackets,  denote  the  more  unusual  Initiak :  while 
those  printed  in  Italics  indicate  that  tiie  sounds 
they  represent  are  to  be  taken  in  the  lower 
Octave,  even  though  they  should  thus  be  brought 
beyond  the  normal  bounds  of  the  Mode. 

Mod«I.  CD.  P.O.  A. 

Mode  IL  A.  C.  D.  F.  [E.] 

Modern.  E.(F]O.C. 

Mode  IV.  C.  D.  E.  F.  C|0 J  U^ 

Mode  V.  P.  A.  C. 

ModeVL  P.[C.][D.) 

Mode  Vn.  O.  lA  ]  B.  C.  D. 

Mode  Vlir.  C,  D.  F.  O.  A.  C. 

Mode  IX.  0..A.  C.  D.  E. 

Mode  X.  E.  O.  A.  C.  [B.] 

Mode  XT.)  B.  [C]  D.  G. 

Mode  XI t:^  O.  A.  B.  C.  ED.]  CE] 

Mode  Xni,  C.  [D.]  B.  O. 

Mode  XIV.  U?.]  [A.]  C.  [D.]' 

The  selection  of  some  of  these  sounds  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  a  little  arbitrary:  but,  in 
truth,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  decide 
upon  a  suitable  first  note.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  Antiphons,  the  first  notes 
of  which  exercise  a  marked  effect  upon  the  Tones 
to  which  the  corresponding  Psalms  are  sung.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  entire  Antiphon  is 
always  repeated,  immediately  after  the  Psalm. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  unleas  care  be  taken 
to  bring  the  last  note  of  the  Ending  of  the  Psalm 
Tone  into  true  melodic  correspondence  with  the 
first  note  of  the  Antiphon,  forbidden  intervals 
may  arise.  By  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  Abso- 
lute Initials,  the  earlier  writers  on  Plain  Chaunt 
did  their  best  to  reduce  the  danger  of  introducing 
such  intervals  to  a  minimum.  [See  Aktifhon  ; 
Modes,  thx  xoclesiastical.]  [W.  S.B.] 

INNIG.  A  word  used  by  Beethoven  during 
his  German  fit  (op.  101,  ist  movement;  109, 
last  do.;  lai  6),  and  Schumann  (op.  la,  *Des 
Abends';  op.  24,  No.  9;  op.  56,  Nos.  2  and  4, 
Manfred  music.  No.  a,  etc.)  to  convey  an  intensely 
personal,  almost  devotional,  frame  of  mind.   [G.J 

IN  NOMINE.  A  somewhat  vague  name, 
bestowed,  by  old  English  writers,  on  a  certain 
kind  of  Motet,  or  Antiphon,  composed  to  Latin 
words.  It  seems  to  have  been  used,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  compositions  the  text  of  which  began 
with  the  words  in  question,  or  in  which  those 
words  were  brought  prominently  forward :  such 
as  the  Introit,  'In  nomine  Jesu*;  the  Psalm, 
'Deus,  in  nomine  tuo';  and  other  similar  cases. 
But  its  signification  certainly  became  more  ex- 
tended :  for  Butier,  writing  in  1636,  commends 
'  the  In  nominea  of  Parsons,  Tye,  and  Tavemer/ 
just  as  we  should  commend  the  Madrigals  of 
Weelkes,  or  Morlej^,  or  Gibbons.  The  name  ia 
even  employed  for  mstnunental  pieces. 

B2  T 
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The  term,  In  nomine,  ia  also  very  reasonably 
applied  to  a  Fugue,  in  whioh  the  solmiBation  of 
the  answer  does  not  correspond  with  that  of,  the 
subject,  and  which,  therefore^  is  a  fugue  in  name 
only.    [See  Hexachobd.]  [W.S.BO 

IN  QUESTA  TOMBA  OSCURA.  A  song  of 
Beethoven's  for  contralto,  with  P.  F.  accompani- 
ment, to  words  by  Garpani,  written  probably  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Countess  von  Bzewuska,  and 
forming  one  of  sixty-three  compositions  to  the 
same  words  by  various  musicians,  professional  and 
amateur.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  con- 
tributors  are  Salieri,  Stericel,  Cherubini,  Asioli, 
Bighini,  Zingarelli,  Weigl,  Dionis  Weber,  Toma- 
schek,  Alois  Forster,  Paer,  Eberl,  Gzemy.  Zinga- 
relli sent  ten  versions  with  quartet  accompani- 
ment. Czemy's  single  setting  occupied  ii  folio 
pages.  Beethoven's  was  the  last  in  the  volume, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  has  survived.  The 
Allgemeine  Mudk.  Zeitung  for  Oct.  19,  1808, 
in  announcing  the  publication,  prints  two  of  the 
settings,  by  Salieri  and  Sterkel,  and  im  Jan.  1810, 
two  more  by  Beichardt.  For  another  joint-stock 
volume  in  which  Beethoven  took  pait^  see  Ya- 
TSRLAN018CHE  Kdnstlebvsbeik.  [6.] 

INSCBIPTION  (Lat./iMmp(u),Ital.3fotto). 
A  Motto,  or  Sign,  or  combination  of  both,  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Canon,  to  indicat  ,  more  or 
less  dearly,  the  manner  of  its  Besolution. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  the 
founders  of  the  Flemish  School — by  whom  the 
more  abstruse  forms  of  Imitation  were  assidu- 
ouslv  cultivated — seem  chiefly  to  have  aimed  at 
rendering  the  solution  of  their  Enimme,  or  .Enig- 
matical Canons,  impossible.  Some  of  their  most 
extravagant  conceits  are  presented  in  the  shape 
of  Crosses,  Circles,  Squares,  Triangles,  Bainbows, 
Chess-boards,  Sun-dials,  and  other  equally  fan- 
tastic designs,  without  the  addition  of  any  due 
whatever  to  their  hidden  meanings,  (See  ex- 
amples in  Hawkins,  Hist.  chap.  67.)  But,  more 
firequently,  they  are  written  m  a  single  line — 
called,  the  Guida — headed  by  some  old  proverb, 
or  well-known  quotation  from  Holy  Scripture, 
which,  though  ostensibly  vouchsafed  for  the  puz^ 
pose  of  giving  the  student  some  little  insight  into 
the  secret  of  their  construction,  tends  rather,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  increase  his  perplexity.  Head- 
ings, such  as  these,  are  called  Inscriptions :  and  so 
olMCure  is  their  occasional  meaniiig,  that  even 
Glareanus  calls  one  of  them  r^$  ^^7709  aSviyfui. 

Foremost  among  the  composers  of  these  in- 
genious works,  and  high  above  them  all,  stands 
J osquin  dee  Pr^,  the  refinement  of  whose  scholar- 
ship is  as  dearly  proved,  by  the  grace  of  his 
Mottif  as  his  quite  jexceptional  genius  is  by  the 
■mooih  flow  of  the  Canons  to  whieh  they  are 
prefixed.  In  the  second  Agnus  Dd  of  his  '  Missa 
L'Ami  baudichon,'  he  intimates  that  the  Tenor 
is  to  be  silent,  by  the  pretty  Inscription,  'Agnus 
secundum  non  est  cum  gn^e.'  In  another  place, 
he  veils  the  same  meaning  under  the  Greek 
proverb,  fidrpaxos  he  ^€pup€v,  in  allusion  to 
.tSlian's  statement  that  the  frogs  on  the  Island 
of  Seriphos  do  not  croak.  Other  writers  have 
contented  themsdves  with  '  Vox  &udbu8  haesit.* 
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'  To  shew  that  the  second  Voice  is  to  begin  at 
the  end,  and  sin^  backwards,  Hobrecht  says, 
plainly  enough,  *  Ut  prius,  sed  didtur  retrograde.* 
Pierre  de  la  Bue  more  sternly  exdaims,  'Vade 
rotro,  Sathanas.'  Another  quaint  old  Composer 
writes,  *Canit  more  Hebrssorum';  referring  to 
the  custom  of  reading  Hebrew  from  right  to  left. 
Josquin  sums  up  the  whde  matter  in  a  single 
word — 'Cancriza,*  t.  e.  walk  like  a  crab.  Equally 
terse  ia  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  third  Agniu 
Dd  in  his  'Missa  L'Omme  arm^';  where  the 
omission  of  all  rests,  in  one  of  the  parts,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  direction  'Clama  ne  cesses.' 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  a  French  motto,  as  in  hitf 
'  Missa  de  Beata  Virgine,*  where  '  Vous  jeunerea 
les  quatre  temps '  shews  that  one  part  is  to  wait 
four  semibreves,  before  taking  up  the  Subject — 
a  direction  which  is  less  poeticslly  expressed  by 
another  writer,  in  the  words '  Fuga  in  efidiapason* 
post  duo  tempera' — 'a  Canon  in  the  Octave  aboye* 
after  two  Semibreves.' 

Some  of  Hobrecht's  Inscriptions  are  very  ob- 
scure. '  Acddens  potest  inesse  et  abesse  prster 
subjecti  corruptionem'  implies  that  the  put  may 
be  sung,  or  omitted,  at  will,  without  mjury  to 
the  music.  '  Decimas  reddo  omnia  quae  poeddeo' 
shews  that  the  (unwritten)  Bass  must  sing  a 
Tenth  bdow  the  Discant  '  Tu  tenor  cancriza,  et 
per  antifrasin  canta'  indicates  that  the  Tenor  ia 
to  sing  backwards,  and,  with  all  the  intervals 
inverted.  Not  lees  oracular  is  Mouton's  'Duo 
adversi  adverse  in  unum,'  which  means  that  two 
singers  are  to  stand  oppodte  each  other,  with  the 
■Canon  between  them,  each  reading  it  upside  down 
from  the  other's  point  of  view — an  arrangement 
which  is  also  dictated  by  *Bespice  me,  ostende 
mihi  fadem  tuam.'  More  mysterious  still  is 
'  Justitia  et  Pax  osculatae  sunt' — indicating  that 
the  two  performers  are  to  begin  at  oppodte  ends, 
and  meet  in  the  middle. 

When  black  notes  are  to  be  sung  in  the  time 
of  white  ones,  we  sometimes  find  '  Nigra  sum, 
sed  formosa';  or,  *Noctem  in  diem  vertere';  or, 
'Dum  habetis  lucem  credite  in  luoem.'  By 
'Cresdc  in  duplum'  (or  'triplum')  we  under- 
stand that  the  notes  are  to  be  sung  in  Double 
(or  Triple)  Augmentation.  'Tres  dent  sex 
voces'  means,  that  each  of  the  three  written 
parts  is  to  be  doubled,  in  Canon,  so  as  to  form  a 
compomtion  for  six  Voices. 

The  list  of  these  hard  sayings  is  interminable ; 
and  the  hardness  of  many  of  them  is  increased 
by  the  Signs  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  accompanied.  For 
instance,  a  Semicirole,  a  Semicircle  with  a  Bar 
drawn  tiirough  it,  and  a  Cirole  with  a  Point  in 
the  centre,  would,  if  placed  one  above  the  other, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Stave,  serve  to  indicate 
that  one  Voice  was  to  dng  four  Crotchets  in  a 
Bar,  another,  four  Minims,  and  the  third,  three 
Semibreves.  In  the  last  Agnus  Dd  of  Pierre  de 
la  Bue*s  '  Missa  Lliomme  arm^,'  we  find  a  com- 
bination of  no  less  than  four  suc^  Signs. 

Following  the  example  of  Palestrina,  the  great 
Composers  of  the  'Golden  Age'  cast  all  these 
pedantries  adde^  and  wrote  their  really  beautiful 
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two  Voices  Bing  in  Canon,  while  three  or  fonr 
othen  cany  on  the  Subject  in  dose  Imitation,  or 
complicated  Free  Fugae ;  as  in  the  lovely  aeoond 
Agnus  Dei  of  his  'Missa  Brevls/  and  many 
others,  equally  beautiful.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
Voices  to  which  the  Oanon  is  committed  are 
expected  to  sing  from  a  angle  part;  but,  the 
Inscription  pre&ced  to  that  part  is  so  plam»  that 
tiiey  find  no  difficulin^  whatever  in  doing  so. 
Thus,  'Symphonizabis  (Missa  Brevis  as  above) 
indicates  a  Oanon  in  the  Unison.  'Canon  in 
Diapason'  or  'Epidii^wson,'  a  Oanon  in  the 
Octaye  above,  and  so  on.  The  sign,  S,  or 
scnne  similar  figure — called  the  Presa — indi- 
cates the  place  at  which  the  second  Voice  is  to 
begin ;  and  a  pause,  ^,  is  placed  over  the  note 
on  which  it  enos.  llie  two  v  dees  can,  therefore, 
sing  just  as  easily  firom  a  single  part,  as  firom  two 
sepante  copies. 

In  modem  editions,  the  matter  is  still  farther 
simplified,  by  writing  out  the  Canon  in  full ; 
thou^  in  the  best  copies,  the  Inscription  is  still 
canfidly  retained.  [W.  S.R.] 

INSnrUT,  PMX  DE  L',  a  prise  of  ao,ooo 
^firancs  founded  1^  Kapoleon  III.  in  1859,  in 
place  of  the  'Prix  triennal'  instituted  by  the 
decree  of  A^ril  1855.  ^7  *  second  decree,  of 
Dec  as,  i860,  it  was  enacted  that  fixun  and 
after  1861  the  prize  should  be  biennial,  and 
should  be  awarded  to  such  work  or  discovery,  of 
the  ten  years  previous  to  the  award,  as  should  be 
deemed  most  nonourable  or  useful  to  the  nation, 
in  the  department  of  each  of  the  five  Academies 
ot  the  Institute  successively — ^l'Acad6nie  Ftan- 
fane,  FAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
lettres,  des  Sciences,  des  Beaux-Arts,  des  Sdences 
morales  et  politiques.  The  first  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  M.  Thiers,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Academic  Fran^aise,  in  1861.  In  1867  the 
torn  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  arrived, 
and  the  prize  was  then  awarded  to  F^den  Da- 
vid, the  only  musician  who  has  obtained  it,  the 
award  on  the  second  occasion,  1877,  havinff  been 
made  to  a  sculptor — ^M.  Chapn.  [G.  C] 

INSTBUMEl^  (Lat.  InttrumetUum,  Ital. 
Siromento),  In  general  language,  a  tool,  that 
by  means  of  whidb  work  is  dtme ;  hence,  in  music, 
an  apparatus  for  producing  musical  sounds.  Nu- 
merous as  are  the  various  kinds  of  instruments 
in  practical  use  at  the  present  day,  they  form 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  immense  number 
which  have  been  invented  and  used  from  time 
to  time.  Out  of  nearly  340  different  kinds 
mentioned  in  a  list  in  Koch's  Musihaltsches 
Ltxicom  (art.  'Instrument*)  only  67  are  given 
as  being  in  use  at  present,  and  some  even  of 
these  are  merely  varieties  of  the  same  genus. 
Various  causes  have  contributed  to  the  survival 
of  certain  instruments  and  the  extinction  of  others. 
Quali^  of  tone  would  of  course  be  a  powerfuUv 
operating  cause,  and  practicableness  in  a  mecham- 
cal  sense  would  be  scarcely  less  so ;  but  besides 
this,  the  various  ways  of  combining  instruments  in 
perionnaiioe  which  prevailed  at  different  periods, 
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had  the  effect  of  proving  certain  of  them  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  so  indirectiy  tended  to  abolish 
them.  Thus  before  the  time  of  Lully  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  most  part  to  combine  instruments 
of  the  same  dass  only,  and  we  read  of  a  '  Con- 
cert of  Violins,*  'Concert  of  Flutes,'  etc. ;  this 
fiM!t  rendered  necessary  flutes  of  deeper  compass 
than  are  now  used>  and  accordingly  we  find 
tenor  and  bass  flutes,  extending  downwards  to 
F  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  bass  stave.^  So  soon 
however  as  the  c(nnbination  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  was  found  to  be  preferable,  the  feeble 
bass  of  the  flute  would  be  insuffident  and  un- 
necessary, and  the  laiger  kinds  of  flutes  naturally 
enough  fell  into  disuse. 

All  musical  sounds  are  the  result  of  atmo- 
spheric vibrations ;  and  such  vibrations  are  exdted 
dther  directiy,  by  blowing  with  suitable  force 
and  direction  into  a  tul^,  or  indirectiy,  by 
agitating  an  elastic  body,  such  as  a  stretched 
string,  whereby  it  b  thrown  inta  a  state  of 
vibratien,  and  communicates  its  own  vibrations 
to  the  suiToundlng  air.  One  or  other  of  these  two 
is  the  acting  prindple  of  every  musical  instru- 
ment. On  tracing  the  history  of  the  two  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
other;  indeed  tradition  with  respect  to  both 
carries  us  bad&  from  history  into  myth  and  fable, 
the  invention  of  the  earliest  form  of  stringed  in- 
strument, the  Lyre,  being  attributed  to  tiie  god 
Mercury,  who  findhig  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  cast 
upon  the  bank  of  tM  Nile,  discovered  that  the 
filaments  of  dried  akin  which  were  stretched  across 
it  produced  mddcal  sounds ;  while  the  invention 
of  the  tibia  or  pipe — ^the  earliest  form  of  which 
is  said  to  havo'Deen  made  (as  its  name  implies) 
from  the  shank-bone  of  a  crane — ^is  variously 
ascribed  to  Pan,  Apollo,  Orpheus  and  others. 

To  attempt  to  aescribe,  however  briefly,  all 
the  various  kinds  of  instruments  which  have 
been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day,  would  extend  this  article  fiv  beyond  its  due 
Mmits.  It  will  only  be  possible  to  mention  those 
which  are  stiH  ef  practical  importance,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  fuller  description  to  the  articles 
under  the  headings  of  their  various  names,  and  for 
tiie  earlier  and  now  obsolete  kinds  to  Hawkins*s 
History*  of  Music,  which  contains  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  Blanchinus,  Kircher, 
Lusdnius,  and  others,  illustrated  by  wood-cuts. 

In  all  essential  respects,  instruments  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes ;  namdy,  wind  instru- 
ments, the  descendants  of  the  pipe;  stringed 
instruments,  descended  from  the  lyre ;  and  instru- 
ments of  percussion.  This  classification,  which 
is  of  considerable  'antiquity,  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  as  there  are  certain  modem  in- 
struments which  can  scarcdy  be  dassed  under 
any  one  of  its  heads  without  confusion — ^for 
instance  the  Harmonium,  which  although  played 
by  wind,  is  not  strictiy  a  wind-instrument^  since 

I  Jn  Lany't  iMlM'Le  triomphe  de  ruaonr.*  Flwlf^  isn,  fb««  li  & 
quartet  of  flatai.  the  lonwt  put  of  whkb  It  onlj  poHlUa  od  ft  baa 
Snte. 

s  Beprfaited  by  Korello  and  Ca  In  S  toIs.  8to.  18B8. 
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its  Munds  flSre  produced  not  from  pipes  but  from 
eUsdc  reeds.  Nevertheless  the  old  arrangement 
is  sufficiently  oomprehenaiTe,  and  appears  more 
practical  than  any  other. 
.  I.  Wind  instruments  (G«r.  BlamMtrumente ; 
Ital.  SinmmU  da  vento ;  Fr.  Inttnm&nta  d  vent). 
These  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  those  in  whidi 
a  separate  pipe  or  reed  is  provided  for  each  note, 
and  those  in  which  the  various  notes  are  pro- 
duced frcmi  a  single  tube,  either  1^  varying  its 
length,  or  by  the  action  of  the  lip  in  blowing. 
In  the  first  land  the  wind  is  provided  by  means 
of  bellows,  and  is  admitted  to  each  individual 
pipe  or  reed  by  the  action  of  a  key.  The  in- 
struments of  this  kind  are  the  Organ,  Harmonium, 
Concertina^  and  Accordion.  The  only  members 
of  this  class  which  differ  from  the  others  are  the 
Syrinx  or  PanVpipes  (which  although  it  possesses 
a  pipe  for  eadi  sound  has  neither  keys  nor 
bellows,  but  is  blown  directly  with  the  breath) 
and  the  Northumbrian  and  Irish  Bag-pipes, 
which  are  provided  with  bellows,  but  have  their 
pipes  pierced  with  holes,  as  in  the  flute.  Wind- 
instruments  which  have  but  a  single  tube  are 
made  of  either  wood  or  metal  (generally  brass), 
and  the  various  sounds  of  which  they  are  capable 
are  produced,  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  metal 
instruments — ^the  Horn  and  Trumpet, — by  simply 
Altering  the  tension  of  the  lips  in  blowing, 
while  in  the  others  and  in  the  wood  instruments 
this  alteration  is  supplemented  and  aaeisted  by 
varying  the  length  of  the  tube.  In  brass  in- 
struments the  length  of  the  tube  is  altered  in 
three  different  ways ;  first,  by  means  of  a  slide, 
one  part  of  the  tube  being  made  to  slip  inside 
the  other,  after  the  manner  of  a  telescope; 
secondly,  bv  valves,  which  when  pressed  have 
the  effect  of  adding  a  small  piece  of  tube  to  the 
length  of  the  circuit  through  which  the  wind 
passes ;  and  thirdly,  by  keys,  which  uncover  holes 
in  the  tube,  and  so  shorten  the  amount  of  tube 
which  is  available  for  the  vibrating  column  of  air. 
The  brass  instruments  with  slide  are  the  Trom- 
bone' and  Slide  Trumpet;  those  with  valves  are 
the  Comet  k  pistons,  Valve  Horn,  Valve  Trumpet, 
Flttgelhom  or  Valve  Bugle,  Saxhorn,  Valve 
Trombone,  Euphonium,  BombEurdon,  Bass  Tuba» 
and  Contrabass  Tuba ;  whUe  those  with  keys  are 
the  Key-bugle  or  Kent  Bugle  and  the  Ophideide. 
AH  these  are  played  with  a  cup-shaped  mouth- 
piece. Wood  wind-instruments  have  the  tube 
pierced  with  holes,  which  are  covered  by  the 
fingers  or  by  keys,  and  the  uncovering  of  the  holes 
shortens  the  amount  of  tube  available  for  vibration 
and  so  gives  notes  of  higher  pitch.  Some  of  them 
receive  the  breath  diroctly  through  a  suitably 
.shaped  opening;  these  are  the  Flute,  Piccolo 
(i.  e.  fiauto  pt^olo^  a  small  flute),  Fif^  and  the 
Flageolet  and  the  toy  'tin  whistle,'  which  two 
last  are  survivors  of  the  now  obsolete  family  of 
fiute$  d  heo.  In  others  the  sound  is  produced 
from  the  vibrations  of  a  split  reed,  which  is 
either  single  and  fixed  in  a  finme  or  mouthpiece, 
as  in  the  Clarinet  and  Bassethom  [see  Clabinet], 

1  Mr.  Ford's  BUde-Hom  b  hlgUy  fpoiMn  of  (m  p.  TMa).  but  It  liM 
not  yet  oome  Into 
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or  double,  consisting  of  two  reeds  bound  together 
so  as  to  form  a  tube  with  the  upper  end  flattened 
out,  as  in  the  Oboe,  Cor  Anglais  or  Oboe  di 
Caccia,  Bassoon,  and  Contrafagotto  or  Double 
Bassoon.  One  wind-instrument  of  wood  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  the  use  of  which  is  becoming 
rare,  though  it  is  still  occasionally  met  with 
in  inilitary  bands.  This  is  the  Serpent,  which 
differs  from  all  other  wood  instruments  in  having 
a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece,  similar  to  that  of  the 
trumpet.  It  is  the  only  renuuning  member  of  a 
now  extinct  family  of  German  wood  instruments 
called  Zinken  (ItaL  ComeUi),  which  were  fbi^ 
merly  much  used  in  the  Church  service,  and 
were  in  use  as  late  as  1715  for  playing  choralea 
at  the  top  of  church  towers.' 

a.  Stringed  Instruments  (Ger.  SaUen-imtrUf 
mente;  Ital.  Stromenti  da  corde;  Fr.  InslrumeiUB 
d  oordeg).  In  all  these  the  sound  is  produced  from 
stretched  strings  of  either  catgut,  wire,  or  ooca- 
sionally  silk,  Uie  naturally  feeble  resonance  of 
which  is  in  all  oases  strengthened  by  a  sound- 
board. As  with  the  wind-instruments,  s<xne 
of  these  are  provided  with  a  separate  string  for 
each  note,  wlule  in  others  the  various  sounds  are 
obtained  by  shortening  the  strings,  of  which  there 
are  now  never  fewer  Uian  three,  by  pressure  with 
the  fingers.  Stretched  strings  are  thrown  into 
vibration  in  three  different  ways — friction,  pluck- 
ing, and  percussion. 

The  mode  of  friction  usually  employed  is  that  of 
a  bow  of  horse-hair,  strewn  with  powdered  rosin 
(see  Bow),  and  instruments  so  played  are  called 
'bowed  instruments'  (Ger.  StreichinstrumenU), 
They  are  the  Violin,  Viola  or  Tenor,  Violoncello, 
and  Contrabasso  or  Double  Bass ;  and  an  humble 
though  ancient  member  of  the  same  family  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  Hurdy-gurdy,  in 
which  the  friction  is  produced  by  the  edge  of  a 
wooden  wheel  strewn  with  rosin  and  revolving 
underneath  the  strings.  In  this  instrument  the 
stopping  or  shortening  of  the  strings  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  series  of  keys,  which  are  pressed 
by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
hand  turns  the  wheel.    [See  Hubdt-Gubdt.] 

The  instruments  played  by  plucking  are  the 
Harp,  in  which  each  note  has  a  separate  string, 
and  the  Guitar,  Mandoline,  and  Banjo,  in  which 
the  strings  are  '  stopped"  by  pressure  with  the  fin- 
gers upon  a  finger-board,  provided  with  slightly- 
raised  transverse  bars,  caJled  frets.  In  the  Cither 
or  Zither,  an  instrument  much  used  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol,  4  of  the  29  strings  are  capable  of 
being  stopped  vrith  the  fingers, while  the  remaining 
25  are  played  'opeu,'  giving  but  one  sound  each! 
In  most  of  these  instruments  the  plucking  takes 
place  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  {pizzicato),  but 
m  the  Zither  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is 
armed  with  a  ring  bearing  a  kind  of  metal  claw. 
In  the  now  obsolete  Harpsichord  and  Spinet  the 
strings  were  also  played  by  plucking,  each  key  be- 
ing provided  with  a  small  piece  of  quill  or  stiff 
leather.  [Jack.]    Only  two  stringed  instruments 

■  In ie»wu published  in  Pwlia  'ii 
Coroeti,  pv  H.  htjma»,'  J.  8.  B*eh 
Oliiuch  Cftntatiik 
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are  plftyed  by  pennmiaii — ^the  Pianofoiie  and  the 
Dulcimer ;  in  the  former  the  stringa  are  strack 
hj  hammera  attached  to  the  keys,  and  in  the 
latter  by  two  hammen  held  in  the  hands. 

3.  Instmmenta  of  PerciiflBion  (Grer.  8ehl4tg' 
iMMirmmenU;  ItaL  StromenH  per  la  ptreunicne; 
Jr.  IntirumeatB  d  pertnutum).  These  are  of  two 
kindi,  those  whose  chief  use  is  to  mark  the 
riiythm,  and  which  therefore  need  not,  and  in 
many  cases  do  not,  give  a  note  of  any  definite 
pitch,  and  those  which  consist  of  a  series  of 
vibnuting  bodies,  each  giving  a  definite  note,  so 
that  the  whole  instroment  possesses  a  scale  of 
greater  or  leas  extent.  Of  the  instruments  of 
indefinite  pitch,  some  are  struck  with  drumsticks 
or  other  suitable  implements ;  these  are  the  Bass 
Drum,  Side  Drum,  Tambour  de  Provence,  Grong 
or  Tam-tam,  and  Triangle ;  others,  such  as  Cym- 
bals and  Gastagnettes,  are  used  in  pairs,  and 
are  played  by  striking  them  together;  and  one, 
the  Tambourine,  or  Tambour  de  Basque,  is  struck 
with  the  open  hand.  The  instruments  of  per- 
cuaaon  wlucfa  give  definite  notes,  and  which 
are  therefore  musical  rather  than  rhythmical,  are 
the  Kettle  Drums  (used  in  paifs,  or  more). 
Glockenspiel  (bells  used  in  military  bands  and 
ooeaaioosily  with  orchestra),  and  tiie  Harmonica, 
cooflsting  of  bars  of  either  glass,  steel,  or  wood, 
reBting  on  two  oords  and  struck  with  a  hanmier. 

4.  There  are  still  one  or  two  instruments  to  be 
mentioned  which  are  not  easily  classed  in  any  of 
the  three  categories  just  described.  In  the  Har- 
monium, which  we  have  accepted  as  a  wind- 
iniferument,  the  sound  is  really  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  metal  springs,  ci^ed  reeds,  though 
these  vibrations  are  certainly  excited  and  main- 
tained by  the  force  of  wind ;  so  also  stretched 
itriugs  may  be  acted  upon  by  wind,  and  of  this 
the  i£olian  Harp  is  an  illustration.  [See^OLiAN 
Habp.]  The  instrument  or  organ  of  Mr.  Baillie 
Hamilton,  which  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of 
tongue  and  string,  is  not  sufficiently  perfected  to 
be  described  here. 

Metal  tongues  or  reeds  may  also  be  played 
by  plucking,  and  this  method  is  employed  in 
the  so-called  Musical  Box,  in  which  a  series  of 
metal  tongues  are  plucked  by  pins  or  studs  fixed 
in  a  rewdving  barrel. — Another  instrument  played 
by  plucking,  but  possessing  only  a  single  reed  or 
tongue,  is  the  Jews-harp.  In  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  its  various  notes  this  instrument  differs 
from  all  others.  It  is  played  by  pressing  the  iron 
frune  in  which  the  reed  is  fixed  against  the  teeth, 
and  while  the  reed  is  in  a  state  of  vibration  altering 
the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  by  which 
means  certain  sounds  of  higher  pitch  than  the 
foadamental  note  may  be  produciBd,  and  simple 
melodies  played.  These  higher  sounds  appear  to 
be  upper  'partial-tones'  of  the  fundamental  note 
of  the  reed,  which  are  so  strongly  reinforced  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  volume  of  air  in  the  mouth 
as  to  overpower  the  fundamental  tone,  and  leave 
it  just  audible  as  a  drone  bass. — ^In  the  Har- 
monica proper,  another  mode  of  sound-production 
is  employeo,  the  edges  of  glass  bowls  being  rubbed 
by  a  wetted  finger.    [See  Hasuonica.] 
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For  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
artide  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Schilling  '  Uni- 
versallexioon  der  Tonkunst.'  [F.T.] 

INSTRUMENTATION,  see  Obchestbation. 

INTERLUDE  (Germ.  Zwisohenepid).  A 
short  Voluntary,  played,  by  English  Organists  of 
the  older  SchocS,  between  ^e  verses  of  a  Hymn, 
or  Metrical  Psalm. 

Fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  a  good  ex- 
tempore Interlude  was  regarded  as  no  un&ar  test 
of  an  Organist's  ability.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  Vduntariee  of 
this  kind :  and,  at  8.  Peter's,  Walworth,  John 
Purkis  charmed  his  hearers,  at  about  the  same 
period,  with  delightful  little  effiisions  which  were 
frequently  far  more  interesting  than  the  Hymns 
between  the  verses  of  which  they  were  inter- 
polated. Of  late  years,  however,  the  Interlude 
nas  fallen  so  much  into  disuse  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  good  one  is  now  to  be  heard  in  any 
Church  in  England. 

In  French  Cathedrals,  a  long  and  elaborate 
Interlude  is  usually  played,  at  Vespers,  between 
the  verses  of  the  Magnificat,  as  weil  as  those  of 
the  Hymn :  and,  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  S. 
Sulpice,  and  other  Churches  built  on  the  same 
grand  scale,  where  the  Organ  in  the  Choir  is 
supplemented  by  a  larger  one  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Nave,  a  fine  effect  is  sometimee  produced 
by  the  alternate  use  of  the  two  instruments; 
the  smaller  one  being  employed  for  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  voioes,  while  ike  larger  is  reserved 
for  the  Interludes  alone. 

Interludes  are  played,  in  Grermany,  not  between 
the  verses  of  the  Choral,  but  between  the  separate 
lines  of  each  verse — an  arrangement,  whicl^  how- 
ever effective  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
accomplished  Organist,  is  generally  very  much 
itkd  reverse  in  those  of  a  tyro.  (Good  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  Ch.  H.  Rink's '  XXIV  Chorale,' 
op.  64, 1 804.)  The  delicious  orchestral  Interludes 
which  embellish  the  Choral,  'Cast  thy  burthen 
upon  the  Lord,'  in  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah,'  and 
those  on  a  more  extended  scale  in  '  Nun  danket ' 
in  the  '  Lobgesang,'  were  evidently  suggested  by 
this  old  German  custom ;  while  the  grand  craim 
of  brass  instruments,  introduced  between  the  lines 
of  'Sleepers,  wakel'  in  the  same  composer's 
*  S.  Paul,  illustrates,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
effect  which  it  has  yet  been  made  to  produce. 
[See  Chobale.] 

For  an  explanation  of  the  word  Interlude,  in 
its  dramatic  aense,  see  Intermezzo.      [W.  S.  R.] 

INTERMEZZO  (Fr.  Intermkde.  Entr'Acte. 
Old.  Eng^Enterlude).  I.  A  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, of  light  and  pleasing  character,  introduced 
between  the  Acts  of  a  Tragedy,  Comedy,  or 
Grand  Opera ;  either  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
an  interval  of  rest  to  the  performers  of  the 
principal  piece ;  of  allowing  time  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  grand  scenic  effect ;  or,  of  relieving 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  excessive 
strain  demanded  by  a  long  serious  performance. 

The  history  of  the  Intermezzo  bears  a  very 
important  relation  to  that  of  the  Opera ;  more 
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especially  to  tbftt  of  ihe  (h>M  Bidfi^  with  the 
gndual  development  of  which  it  is  Tory  inti- 
niAtely  connected.  The  origin  of  both  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  Tery  remote  antiquity. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  point  out  any  epoch,  m 
the  chronicles  of  Dramatic  Art,  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  Ihtermeno  may  not  be  detected, 
now  in  one  form,  and  now  in  another.  Its  exact 
analogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  Salira  of  the  old 
Boman  Comedy.  In  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle 
Flays  of  the  Middle  Ages — those  strange  con- 
necting-links between  old  things  and  new— it 
assumed  the  form  of  a  Hymn,  or  Carol,  sung, 
either  in  chorus,  or  by  the  Angela  numio,  to  a 
sort  of  Chaunt  which  seems  to  haye  been  tradi- 


tionaL  In  a  rare  old  work,  by  Macropedias,  en- 
titled,'  Bassarus.  Fabu]afestivissuna\ntrecht, 
1553%  Booao  verses,  adapted  to  a  melody  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  its  festive  chsiracter,  are 
given  at  the  dose  of  every  scene.  And  the 
popularity  of  the  Tune  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  its  persistent  reiteration  in  other  works  of 
nearly  smular  date. 


These  rude  beginnings  contrast  strangely 
enough  with  the  highly  finkhed  Intermezzi  decen- 
nially presented  in  the  course  of  the  Passion-Play 
at  Ober-Ammergau.  But^  the  Passion-Play  is 
known  to  have  undergone  many  important  im- 
provements, within  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod ;  and  its  case  is,  in  every  way,  so  ezoeptionial, 
that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  determine  its  true  posi- 
tion as  a  historioJ  landmark. 

Almost  all  the  earlier  Italian  plays  were 
relieved  by  Intermezri.  Many  of  these  were 
simply  Madrigals,  sung  by  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  voices,  as  occasion  served.  Some- 
times they  were  given  in  the  form  of  a  Chorus, 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  most 
fisvourite  style,  perhaps,  was  that  of  a  Soi^,  or 
Canzonetta,  sung,  by  a  single  performer,  in  the 
character  of  Orpheus.  In  no  case  was  the  sub- 
ject of  these  performances  oonnected,  in  any  way, 
with  that  of  the  pieces  between  the  Acts  of 
which  they  were  interpolated.  Their  construe- 
tion  was  extremely  simple,  and  their  importance 
relatively  small.  We  first  find  them  assuming 
grander  proportions,  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1589,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  with  ChrUtine  de 
Lorraine.  To  sraoe  this  ceremony,  Giovanni 
Bardi,  Conte  di  Vemio,  produced  a  new  Comedy, 
entitled  VAmieo  fido,  with  Intermezzi,  d.  grand 
tpeetade,  prepared  expressly  for  the  festival, 
and  presented  with  a  degree  c^  splendour  hitherto 
unknown.  For  the  first  of  these,  called  'The 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres,'  the  poetry  was  written 
by  Ottavio  Binuccini,  and  the  music  composed 
by  Emilio  del  Cavaliwe,  and  Cristofano  Mal- 
vezzi.  The  second,  also  written  by  Binuccini, 
and  called  'The  Judgment  of  the  Hamadryads,* 
was  set   to  music  by    Lac»  Marenzio.     For 
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ihe  third,  called  *The  Triumph  of  ApoUo,*  in* 
vented  by  Bardi,  and  written  by  Binuocini, 
the  music  was  composed,  partly  hv  Luca  Ma- 
renzio, and  partly,  it  is  said,  by  the  Conte  di 
Vemio  himself.  The  fourth,  entitled  'The 
Infernal  Begions,'  was  written  by  Pietro  Strozzi» 
and  accompanied  by  sombre  musicr  composed, 
by  Giulio  Caodni,  for  Violins,  Viole,  liUtes, 
Lyres  of  all  forms.  Double  Harps,  Trombones, 
and  *  Organs  of  ^  Wood.'  The  fifth— 'The  Fable 
of  Arion ' — was  written  by  Binuccini,  and  set 
to  music,  by  Cavaliere  and  Malveizi. 

This  grimd  performance  naturally  gave  aa 
extraorduiary  impulse  to  the  progress  of  dramatic 
music.  Within  less  than  ten  years,  it  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  same  city,  by  the  production  of 
the  first  Opera  Seria,  at  the  Pahozo  Corsi. 
Meanwhile,  the  Intermezzo  steadily  continued  to 
advance  in  interest  and  importance.  Guarini 
(1537-161 2)  wrote  Intermezzi  to  Ids  own  Pastor 
Fido,  in  the  form  of  simple  Madrigals.  In  1633, 
UAmorom,  Innoeenza  was  produced,  at  Bologna, 
accompanied  by  InUrmeai  della  Corcnazione  di 
ApoUo,  per  Dafne  eonvertita  in  Lauro,  set  to 
music  by  Ottavio  Vemizzi.  This  woriL  intro- 
duces us  to  a  new  and  extremely  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  branch  of  Dramatic 
Art  we  are  now  considering.  By  degrees,  the 
Intermezzi  were  made  to  embody  a  UtUe  oon* 
tinuous  drama  of  their  own.  Their  story— 
always  quite  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
principal  piece — was  more  carefully  elaborated 
than  heretofore.  Gradually  increasing  in  oo* 
herenoe  and  interest,  their  disjointed  mem- 
bers rapidly  united  themselves  into  a  connstent 
and  connected  whole.  And  thus,  in  process  of 
time,  two  distinct  dramas  were  presented  to  the 
audience^  in  alternate  Acts;  the  character  of 
the  Intermezzi  being  always  a  little  lighter  than 
that  of  the  pieoe  between  the  divisions  of  which 
they  were  played,  and  on  that  very  aooount,  p^- 
haps,  better  fitted  to  win  their  way  to  public 
fiftvour.  The  merry  wit  inseparable  from  the 
Keapolitan  School  undoubtedly  did  much  for 
them ;  and,  before  long,  they  b^g;an  to  enter  into 
formidable  rivalry  with  the  more  serious  pieces 
they  were  at  first  only  intended  to  r^eve. 
Their  popularity  spread  so  widely,  that,  in 
1733,  a  collection  of  them  was  printed,  in  two 
volumes,  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  so  lasting  was  it, 
that,  to  this  day,  a  light  Italian  Operetta  is 
frequently  called  an  Iniermezso  in  Musiea. 

The  next  great  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Intermezzo,  Qiough  really  no  more  than  the 
natural  consequence  of  those  we  have  already- 
described,  was  sufficiently  important,  not  only 
to  mark  the  culminating  point  in  its  career^ 
but  to  translate  it,  at  once,  to  a  rohere  of  Art 
little  contemplated  by  those  who  first  called  it 
into  existence.  AU^tdy  complete  in  itself,  all 
it  now  needed  was  independence  :  an  exist- 
ence of  its  own,  apart  from  that  of  the  graver 
piece  to  which  it  owed  its  original  ra/«on  tCitre* 
Such  an  existence  was  obtained  for  it,  by  the 
simple  process  of  leaving  the  graver  piece-^ 
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vhetber  Tragedy,  Comedj,  or  Serious  Opera — 
to  depend  upon  its  own  resources,  while  the 
Intennei^  with  its  once  disconnected  links 
imited  in  unhroken  sequence,  was  performed  as 
a  separate  work,  in  one  Act.  This  resolution 
vu  efleeted  chiefly  by  the  genius  of  a  young 
composer,  whoee  untimely  deaths  considered  in 
relation  to  its  influence  upon  the  Lyric  I>rama» 
can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored.  From  be- 
ginniog  to  end,  the  narrative  of  Pergolesi's  Art- 
life  is  identified  with  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Intermezza  His  first  important  composition — 
a  Sacred  Drama,  called  San  Oaglidmo  d'Aqui- 
taato— was  diveraified  by  Intermezzi,  of  a  play- 
fol  character,  introduced  between  its  principal 
divisioiia.  £Qs  greatest  triumph — La  Serva  Par 
dnma—ma,  itself,  an  Intermezzo,  pur  et  simple. 
Thisdeligh^ul  work — ^the  whole  interest  of  which 
is  centred  in  two  characters,  whose  voices  are 
accompanied  only  by  a  stringed  band — was  first 
produced,  in  Ituy,  between  the  Acts  of  another 
pieoe,  in  the  year  1734.  Its  suoceas  was  un- 
boonded.  It  soon  found  its  way  to  every  Capital 
ia  EoTMie ;  and,  everywhere  but  in  France,  was 
leeeived  with  acclamation.  The  French,  however, 
were  alow  to  appreciate  it  at  its  true  value.  Its 
first  performance  in  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1746,  was 
little  short  of  a  failure :  but  when,  Aug.  i,  1 75a, 
it  was  platyed  between  the  Acts  of  Lulfi's  Aeis 
d  QfdmkU^  it  originated  a  feud  between  the 
'Lullistes'and  the  'Bouffonmstes,*  scarcely  less 
bitter  than  that  which  raged,  at  a  later  j)eriod, 
between  the  rival  followers  of  Gluck  and  Picdnni. 
Kati(Bial  vanity  forbade  the  recognition  of  the 
Italian  style :  natlcnal  good  taste  forbade  its 
rejection.  Rousseau,  with  characteristic  im- 
petuosity, threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the 
fray;  fought  desperately  on  the  Italian  side; 
declared  French  Opera  impossible;  and  stulti- 
fied his  own  arguments  by  the  immediate  pro- 
doction  of  a  French  Intermide — the  well-known 
Devin  chi  Village,  Long  after  this,  the  con- 
trover^  raged,  with  unabated  fury:  but,  in 
spite  of  the  worst  its  enemies  could  do,  La  Serva 
Padrona  exercised  a  salutary  and  lasting  effect 
upon  French  dramatic  music — indeed^  upon 
dramatic  music  everywhere.  In  1750  it  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  England.  Its 
success  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  brilliant :  and, 
sfanoet  to  our  own  day,  it  has  kept  its  place  upon 
the  stage,  not  between  the  Acts  of  a  Serious 
Opera»  but  as  an  independent  piece;  marking 
the  critical  period  at  which  the  history  of  the 
Intermezzo  merges,  permanently,  into  that  of 
the  Opera  BufiGii,  its  legitimate  heir.   [See  Op£Ba 

BCWA.] 

The  anomalous  character  of  this  sweeping 
dumge  became  at  once  apparent.  It  was  as 
necessary  as  ever,  that,  on  certain  occasions,  some 
sort  of  entertainment  should  be  given  between 
the  Acts  of  serious  pieces.  The  Intermezzo  hav- 
ing so  fiar  outgrown  its  original  intention  as  to 
be  utteriy  useless  for  this  purpose,  something 
else  must  needs  be  found  to  supply  its  place. 
The  Dance  was  unanimously  accept^  as  a  sub- 
ititute;  mad  soon  became  exoeemngly  popular. 
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And  thus  arose  a  new  spetnes  of  Interlude,  which 
at  no  time,  perhaps,  attained  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  than  under  the  '  Lumley  Manage- 
ment' at  Her  Majesty*s  Theatre,  where,  night 
after  night,  a  Ballet  JHvertitsement^  with  Cerit0!» 
or  Garlotta  Grisi,  for  its  principal  attraction,  was 
given  between  the  Acts  of  a  Grand  Opera,  sung 
by  Grisi,  Persiani,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
blache ;  the  long  line  of  successes  culminating  in 
that  memorable  Pa«  de  Quatref  which,  danced 
by  Taglioni,  Fanny  Elsler,  Garlotta  Grisi,  and 
Gerito,  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  Terpsiohorean  Art  on  record. 

Instrumental  music  is  frequently  played,  in 
Germanv,  after  the  nuumer  of  an  InteormezzOr 
The  noble  Entr^actea  composed  by  Beethoven, 
for  Schiller's  'Egmont,'  by  Schubert  for  *Bosa* 
munde,'  and  by  Mendelssohn,  for  Shakspeare's 
'Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,'  are  familiar  tp 
every  one.  These,  of  course,  can  only  be  pre- 
sented in  association  with  the  great  works  they 
were  originally  designed  to  illustrate.  But,  less 
sppropiate  music,  good  enough  of  its  kind, 
though  intended  for  other  purposes,  was,  at  one 
time,  by  no  means  unconmion.  We  once  h^urd 
Vieuztemps  play  a  Violin  Gonoerto  between  the 
Acts  of  an  Opera^  at  Leipzig,  in  the  days  when  the 
Orchestra  was  under  the  masterly  direction  of 
Ferdinand  David :  and,  in  the  year  1845,  Alboni 
(then  unknown  in  England)  sang  several  of  her 
favourite  Songs,  in  the  same  pretty  little  Theatre, 
between  the  Acts  of  a  play.  Such  performances 
as  these  may,  naturally  enough,  be  repeated, 
at  any  time.  But,  with  our  present  ideas  of 
Art,  anything  like  a  revival  of  the  Intermezzo, 
in  its  older  form,  would  manifestly  be  impossible. 
We  may  leam  much  from  its  history,  which  is 
both  instructive,  and  entertaining :  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
it  in  the  obscurity  to  which,  since  the  production 
of  La  Serva  Padrona,  it  has  been  not  unprofit- 
ablv  consigned. 

II.  The  word  is  also  used  for  a  short  movement, 
serving  as  a  connecting-link  between  the  larger 
divisions  of  a  Sonata,  Symphony,  or  other  great 
work,  whether  instrumental,  or  vocal ;  as  in  No. 
4  of  Schumann's  '  Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien* 
(op.  26).  The  beautiful  Intermezzo  which, 
under  the  name  of  'Introduzione,'  lends  so 
charming  a  grace  to  Beethoven's  'Waldstein 
Sonata'  (op.  53)  is  said  to  be  an  after- thought, 
inserted  in  place  of  the  well-known  *  Andante  in 
F '  (op.  35),  which,  after  due  consideration,  the 
great  Gomposer  rejected,  as  too  long  for  the 
position  he  originally  intended  it  to  occupy.  The 
term  is  however  used  for  larger  movements  :—- 
as  by  Mendelssohn  for  the  3rd  movement  in  his 
F  minor  Quartet  (op.  2),  or  for  the  'grand 
adagio*  which,  under  the  name  of  'Nachruf,*  he 
specially  composed  in  memory  of  his  friend  Ritz, 
and  inserted  in  his  Quintet,  op.  18,  in  lieu  of  the 
previous  Minuet  (Letter,  Feb.  ai,  183a)  ;  or  for 
the  Entracte  expressive  of  Hermia's  search  for 
Lysander  in  the  Midsunmier  Night's  Dream 
music.  The  and  movement  of  Groetz's  Symphony, 
virtually   a   Scherzo,  is  entitled   Intermezao, 
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Schumahn  and  BrahmB,  again,  liave  bofih  naed 
the  word  to  denote  independent  pieces  of  Bmall 
dimensions,  the  fonner  in  his  'Opera  4' — six 
pieces  usually  consisting  of  a  main  theme  and  an 
Altemativo ;  and  the  latter  in  his  latest  publi- 
cation (op.  'j6\  eight  pieces  for  the  P.F.,  of  which 
4  are  Capriccios  and  4  IntermezzL        [W.S.B.] 

INTERRUPTED  CADENCE  is  a  progres- 
sion which  seems  to  tend  towards  the  final  Tonic 
chord  of  a  perfect  cadence  through  the  usual 
Dominant  harmony,  but  is  abrupUy  deflected; 
so  that  the  promised  conclusion  is  deferred  by  the 
substitution  of  other  harmony  than  that  of  the 
Donic,  after  the  Dominant  cliord  which  seemed 
to  lead  immediately  to  it. 

The  form  which  is  frequently  quoted  as  typi- 
cal is  that  in  which  the  chord  of  the  submediant 
or  third  below  the  Tonic  is  substituted  for  the 
final  Tonic  chord,  as — 


instead  of 


fipora  which  the  principle  will  be  readily  grasped. 

In  reality  the  number  of  different  forms  is 
only  limited  by  the  number  of  chords  which  can 
possibly  succeed  the  Dominant  chord,  and  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  the  chord  which  follows 
it  and  makes  the  interruption  shall  be  in  the 
same  key. 

Handel  frequently  used  the  Interrupted  C»- 
dence  to  make  the  final  cadence  of  a  movement 
stand  out  individually  and  prominently.  The 
following  example,  which  is  made  to  serve  this 
purpose,  is  from  his  Fugue  in  B  minor  from  the 
set  of  Six  for  the  Organ,  and  is  very  characteristic 
of  him:— 

Adoffio 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  movement  of  Schumann's 
Sonata  for  Pianoforte  in  G  minor,  where  a  very 
definite  Interrupted  Cadence  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  of  enforcing  the  final  cadence  of 
the  work  by  isolation,  and  the  process  is  carried 
out  in  a  tiioroughly  modem  spirit  and  on  an 
extended  scale.  The  Interrupted  Cadence  itself 
is  as  follows : — 


INTERRUPTED  CADENCE. 

Bach  firequently  used  Interrupted  Cadences  to 
prolong  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  and  a  form 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with 
him  is  that  in  which  the  Tonic  minor  seventh 
succeeds  the  Dominant  chord,  thereby  leading  to 
a  continuance  and  enforcement  of  the  Tonic  in 
the  succession  of  chords  at  the  conclusion.  There 
are  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  examples  of 
this  in  the  Pirelude  in  £b  minor.  No.  8,  in  the 
Wohltemperirte  Clavier,  the  last — four  bars  from 
the  end — ^being  in  the  form  above  mentioned.  The 
efiect  of  this  form  of  the  Interrupted  Cadence  is 
most  powerful  when  the  seventh  is  in  the  bass, 
and  of  this  there  is  a  very  striking  instance  in. 
his  Cantata  '  Jeeu,  der  du  meine  S^e,'  which  is 
as  follows  :— 


Mozart  uses  the  Interrupted  Cadence  in  * 
similar  manner  to  extend  the  movement  or  the 
section  in  which  it  occurs.  As  an  example  froxa 
him,  which  presents  yet  another  form,  the  fol- 
lowing fit>m  his  Quartet  in  A,  No.  5,  may  be 
taken: — 


4/     r  I    1   6-  ^      (^ — -r 

^h^^-r  rf — 

TT 


Beethoven  also  uses  Interrupted  Cadences  for 
similar  purposes  to  the  instances  quoted  above ; 
but  latterly  he  employed  them  in  a  manner 
which  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  as  highly 
characteristic  and  conspicuous  in  modem  music. 
This  is  the  use  of  them  actually  in  place  of  a 
perfect  cadence,  taking  them  as  a  fresh  starting 
point,  by  which  means  greater  continuity  is  ob- 
tained. A  well-known  example  is  that  at  the 
end  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  Appassionata 
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Sonftta,  by  means  of  whioh  tbe  two  last^  move- 
mentB  ftre  made  continuoui.  Two  yery  remark- 
able and  mmiiatakeable  infitances  occur  also  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  E  (op.  109), 
one  of  which  has  already  been  quoted  in  the 
article  Cadbitoi.  Another  instance  occurs  in 
^  Quartet  in  A  (op.  133),  where  the  'working 
oat*  commences;  Uie  cadence  of  F  maj<n>  b 
intenupted  at  *,  and  the  'working  out*  com- 
meooes  in  the  next  bar,  proceeding  immediately 
with  modulation,  as  follows:^ 


.INTEEVAL. 


11 


Wagner  has  made  great  use  of  this  device,  and 
by  it  secures  at  once  the  effect  of  a  conclusion 
and  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  music;  the 
Toioe  or  voices  having  a  form  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  A  full  cadence,  and  the  instruments 
rapplying  a  forcible  Interrupted  Cadenoe  which 
leads  on  immediately  and  without  break  to  the 
■Qcoeeding  action.  An  example  which  will  prob- 
ably be  familiar  is  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
chorus  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  soene  of  the 
and  act  of  Lohengrin,  where  Ortruda  suddenly 
steps  forward  and  claims  the  right  to  precede 
£Ita  into  the  cathedral.  Another  instance  which 
illuftrates  the  principle  very  clearly  is  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  3rd  scene  of  the  ist  act  of 
Tristan  und  Isolde  :— 


Beethoven  also  made  occasional  use  of  this 
^ce  in  FideUo.  One  specially  clear  instance 
is  in  the  Finale  of  the  last  act,  at  the  end  of  Don 
Fenando's  sentence  to  Leonora — 'Euch,  edle 
Frau,  allein,  euch  ziemt  ee,  ganz  ihn  zu  befrei*n.' 
Bj  such  means  as  this,  one  scene  is  welded  on 
to  another,  and  the  action  is  relieved  of  that 
constant  breach  of  continuity  which  resulted 
from  the  old  manner  of  coming  to  a  full  close 
»nd  beginning  again.  [C.H.H.P.] 

INTERVAL..  The  possible  gradations  of  the 
pitch  of  musical  sounds  are  infinite,  but  for  the 
pvposes  of  the  art  certain  relative  distances  of 
hdght  and  lowness  have  to  be  definitely  deter- 
mined and  maintuned.  The  sounds  so  chosen 
tre  the  notes  of  the  ^stem,  and  the  distances 
between  them  are  the  iitervals.  With  different 
objects  in  view,  different  intervals  between  the 


sounds  have  been  determined  on,  and  various 
national  scales  present  great  diversities  in  this 
respect — ^for  instance  the  ancient  Gaelic  and 
Chinese  scales  were  constructed  so  as  to  avoid 
any  intervals  as  small  as  a  semitone ;  while  some 
nations  have  made  use  of  quarter-tones,  as  we 
have  good  authority  for  believing  the  Muezzins 
do  in  calling  the  &ithful  to  prayer,  and  the 
Dervishes  in  reciting  their  litanies.  The  inter- 
vals of  the  ancient  Greek  scales  were  calculated 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  melody 
without  harmony ;  the  intervals  of  modem  scales 
on  the  other  hand  are  calculated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  harmony,  to  whidi 
melody  is  so  fiu*  subordinate  that  many  character- 
istic intervals  of  modem  melody,  and  not  unfrfr- 
quently  whole  passages  of  melody  (such  as  the 
whole  first  mel(>iic  phrase  of  Weber's  Sonata  in 
Ab),  are  based  upon  the  use  of  oonsecutive  notes 
of  a  single  chonl^  and  they  are  often  hardly 
imaginable  on  any  other  basis,  or  in  a  soale  which 
has  not  been  expressly  modified  for  the  purposes 
of  harmony.  Of  the  qualities  of  the  different 
intervals  which  the  vanous  notes  form  with  one 
another,  different  opinions  have  been  entertained 
at  different  times ;  the  more  important  classifica- 
tions which  have  been  proposed  by  theorists  in 
medisBval  and  modem  times  are  given  in  the 
article  Habhokt. 

The  modem  scale-system  is,  as  Hejmholtz  has 
remaxked,  a  product  of  artistic  invention,  and 
the  dtetennination  of  the  intervals  which  separate 
the  various  notes  took  many  centuries  to  arrive 
at.  By  the  time  of  Bach  it  was  clearly  settled 
though  not  in  general  use,  and  Bach  himself  gave 
his  most  emphatic  protest  in  favour  of  the  equal 
tenmerament  upon  which  it  is  based  in  his 
Wohltemperirte  Clavier,  and  his  judgment  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  development  of  modem 
music.  According  to  this  system,  which  is 
specially  calculated  for  unlimited  interchange  of 
keys,  the  semitones  are  nominally  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  each  ootave  contains  twelve  of  theuL 
As  a  consequence  the  larger  intervals  contained 
in  the  tempered  octave  are  all  to  a  certain 
extent  out  of  tune.  The  fifth  is  a  little  leas 
than  the  tme  fifth,  and  tbe  fourth  a  little  larger 
than  the  true  fourth.  The  major  thirds  and 
sixths  are  considerably  more  than  the  true  major 
thirds  and  sixths,  and  the  minor  thirds  and 
sixths  a  good  deal  less  than  the  true  minor  thirds 
and  sixths.  The  minor  seventh  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  minor  seventh  of  the  tme  scale,  which 
is  represented  by  the  ratio  9  :  16,  and  is  a  mild 
dissonance;  and  this  again  is  larger  than  the 
harmonic  sub-minor  seventh  which  is  represented 
by  the  ratio  4:7;  and  this  is  so  slight  a  dis- 
sonance that  Helmholtz  says  it  is  often  more 
harmonious  than  the  minor  sixth. 

The  nomenclature  of  intervals  is  unfortunately 
in  a  somewhat  confused  state.  The  conunonest 
system  is  to  describe  intervals  which  have  two 
forms  both  alike  consonant  or  dissonant  as  *  major* 
and  '  minor  *  in  those  two  forms.  Thus  major  and 
minor  thirds  and  sixths  are  consonant,  and  major 
and  minor  sevenths  and  ninths  are  dissonant;  and 
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"where  they  «re  capable  of  farther  redaction  they 
are  called  '  ditninished/  ai  diminiBhed  thirdB  and 
Bevenths ;  and  when  of  further  enlargement  as 
'  augmented,'  as  augmented  dxths.  With  inter- 
TalB  which  have  only  one  normal  form  the  termB 
'major'  and  'minor*  are  not  used;  thus  fifths 
and  fourths  lose  their  consonant  character  on 
being  either  enlaiged  or  reduced  by  a  semitone^ 
and  in  these  forms  they  are  called  respectiyely 
'  augmented  *  and '  diminished  *  fifths  and  fourths. 
The  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  indif- 
ferently called  'superfluous'  or  'extreme  sharp' 
sixth ;  and  the  same  terms  are  applied  to  the 
fifth ;  the  term '  fidse '  is  also  used  for  diminished 
in  relation  to  the  fifth  and  for  augmented  in 
relation  to  the  fourth. 

The  term '  Imperfect*  is  used  In  two  senses  In 
relation  to  Intervals.  In  the  classification  of 
Consonances  it  was  common  to  divide  them  into 
perfect  and  imperfect,  or  perfect,  middle  and 
imperfect;  but  as  the  dassifioation  varied  at 
different  times  reference  must  be  made  for  details 
to  the  artiole  Habhont  (vol.  i.  pp.  669-685).  On 
the  other  hand,  when  an  interval  is  commonly 
known  in  its  normal  condition  as  perfect,  such  as 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth,  it  is  natural  per  contra  to  speak 
of  the  interval  which  goes  by  the  same  name^ 
but  IB  less  by  a  semitone,  as  '  imperfect.* 

For  further  details  on  the  subject  see  TsK- 

nSBAMENT.  [C.H.H.P.] 

^  INTONATION  (Lat.  InUmaHo).  I.  The 
initial  phrase  of  a  Plain  Ohaunt  melody :  nsnally 
sung,  either  by  the  Officiating  Priest,  alone,  or, 
by  one,  two,  or  four  leading  Choristers.  Some 
of  the  most  important  Intonations  in  general  use 
are  those  proper  to  the  Gregorian  Tones.  Though 
differing  widely  in  character  and  expression, 
these  venerable  Chaunts  are  all  constructed  upon 
the  same  general  principle,  and  all  exhibit  the 
same  well-marked  oombmation  of  four  distinct 
elements — ^the  Intonation,  the  Beciting-Note,  the 
Mediation,  and  the  Cadence.  The  first  of  these, 
with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned,  consists 
of  a  few  simple  notes,  leading  upwarda— except 
in  one  peculiar  and  somewhat  abnormal  case— to 
the  Dominant  of  the  Psalm  about  to  be  sung, 
and  thus  connecting  it  with  its  proper  Antiphon. 
[See  AirriPHON.]  Now,  as  each  Mode  has  a 
fixed  Dominant  upon  wldch  the  greater  part  of 
every  Psalm  is  recited,  it  follows,  that  each  Tone 
must  also  have  a  fixed  Intonation,  to  lead  up  to 
that  note:  and  this  principle  is  so  far  carried 
out  that  two  Tones,  having  a  common  Beciting- 
Note,  have  generally,  though  not  always,  a 
common  Intonation— as  in  the  case  of  Tones  I 
and  VI,  III  and  VIII.  This  rule,  however,  is 
broken,  in  the  case  of  Tone  IV ;  which,  though 
its  Reciting  Note  is  identical  with  that  of  Tone  I, 
has  a  peculiar  Intonation  of  its  own.'  Almost 
all  the  Tones  have  one  form  of  Intonation  for 
the  Psalms,  and  another  for  the  Canticles ;  while 
some  few  add  to  these  a  third  variation,  which 

I  Thongh  ooDstnieted  of  itmllar  f nterrab.  th«  Intonatloiu  of  Todw 
n  Mid  III  are  not  Identicil.  By  no  p«nnbalble  form  or  tntoapodtlon. 
«ovld  tiM  0.  A,  0  of  tlM  l*tt«r  be  lubitttatod  for  tb«  0,  D,  F  of  tbe 
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is  used  only  for  the  second  part  of  the  Introit. 
[See  Intboit.]  The  subjoined  forms  are  taken 
from  the  editions  of  the  Roman  Yesperal,  and 
Gradual,  lately  published  at  Ratisbon;  in  the 
former  of  whidi,  the  Intonation  assigned  to  the 
Magnificat,  in  the  Sixth  Tone,  varies  widely 
from  the  more  usual  reading  given  in  the  Mechlin 
edition.  The  forms  used  for  the  Introit  so  nearly 
resemble  those  for  the  Canticles,  that  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  those  of  the  Fourth 
and  Sixth  Tones  only* 


TbneL 


For  the  Iftalms. 
TomII. 


Tonelll. 


Forttie'Magiiifioat^ 
Tonet.  ToD«IL 


Ton«  vn. 

ToneVin. 

iif)  m"^-^*"'""''"!!; 

«J                                     «j 

r '• — ■ 

For  the  Pnlm  <In  Ezita  ImhA* 
Irregular  or  Peregrine  IVme. 


Forthelntrott. 
Tone  rr.  Tone  VL 


The  Intonation  is  usually  sung  to  the  first 
verse,  only,  of  each  Psalm,  but,  to  every  verse 
of  the  Magnificat  and  Benedictus.  When  sung 
before  the  first  verse  only,  whether  of  Psalm  or 
Canticle,  it  is  assigned  either  to  the  Ofiiciating 
Priest,  or  to  the  two  leading  Choristers.  Before 
the  remaining  verses  of  the  Magnificat,  and 
Benedictus,  it  is  sung  by  the  whole  Choir. 

The  opening  phrases  of  the  Antiphon,  the  anti- 
phonal  portion  of  the  Introit,  the  Gradual,  and 
many  other  Plain  Chaunt  Anthems  and  Hymns, 
are  also  sung,  as  Intonations,  either  by  a  single 
Priest,  or  by  one,  two,  or  four  leading  Choristers. 
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The  Ohria  in  exedtUy  and  Credo,  have  fixed 
InUmatioiis  of  their  own,  whidi  may  be  fcund  in 
their  proper  places,  in  the  MiaaaL 

It  18  always  interesting  to  dbsenre  the  use 
made,  by  modem  ctHnposers,  of  antient  materials : 
and  we  shall  find  that  some  of  the  Ihtonationa 
given,  in  our  examples,  have  been  turned,  by  the 
greatest  Masters  of  the  modem  School,  to  veiT 
pnfitahb  uses  indeed.  For  instance,  Handel, 
in  *  The  Lord  gave  the  word,'  from  'The  Messiah** 
uea  the  Intonation  of  the  Ilrst  Tone,  transposed 
a  fourth  higher,  with  wonderful  eflect — 


Bm  Lord  «tv*  tha  words 

vMle  that  of  the  Eighth  (as  sung  to  the  Mag- 
nificat) has  been  employed,  in  a  very  striking 
mamier,  by  Mendelssohn,  in  the  'Lobgeeang' — 


We  have  selected  these  instances  from  in- 
numerable others,  not  only  because  the  chief 
interest  of  the  works  mentioned  is  centred  in 
theae  few  simple  notes;  but  because,  in  both 
caaei,  the  phrues  in  question  are  really  used  as 
InUmatiaDs — ^Le.  as  initial  phrases,  given  out  in 
imiflon,  to  be  continued  in  harmonious  chorus. 
Whether  the  compoeers  were  conscious  of  the 
Boiinse  of  the  ideas  they  treated  with  such  masterly 
power,  is  a  question  open  to  argument:  but, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
vhen  writing  his  great  Mail  in  B  minor,  chose 
the  opening  subj^  of  hil  magnificent  Credo, 
limply  because  it  was  the.  Intonation  assigned 
to  the  Crtdo  in  the  Plain  Obkunt  Mass— 
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That  the  effect  with  which  fiaoh  introduces  this 
grand  old  subject  was  not  loli  upon  Mendelssohn, 
is  evident,  fix>m  a  passage  in  a  letter  written 
from  Rome,  by  the  last-natfied  composer,  to  his 
friends  in  Germany  (April  4,  1831). 

II.  The  art  of  singingi  or  playing,  correctly 
m  tone.  Thos^  we  say  tOat  the  intonation  of 
nch  and  such  a  perforaier  is  either  true,  or  fidse, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  conditions  upon  whicll  perfect  tune  depends, 
•wTempeeamint.  [W.S.R.] 

INTONING.  The  pftactioe  of  singing  the 
<lKiung  phrase  of  a  Psalm,  Canticle,  or  other 
piece  of  Ecclesiastical  Mtlsic,  not  in  full  chorus, 
>"it,  as  a  solo,  or  semi-dttmi^  asaigned  either  to 


a  single  Priest,  or  to  one,  two,  or  four  leading 
Choristers.  The  term  is  sometimes  strangely 
misapplied.  For  instance,  we  are  constantly 
told  that  the  Litany,  or  even  a  whole  Service, 
was  'intoned*  by  some  particular  person;  when 
the  word  used  should  have  been,  in  the  one  case, 
'sung/ and, in  the  other,  'monotoned.'  [W.S.B.] 

INTBADA  or  ENTRATA.  A  term  used  for 
an  opening  movement,  as  by  Beethoven  for  the 
intrcKiuotory  piece  of  the  '  Battle-Symphony  *  of 
his  Battle  of  Vittoria,  or  for  the  first  movement 
of  the  Serenade,  op.  25.  '  Intrade  *  is  used  by 
Mozart  for  the  overture  of  his  '  Bastion  *  (K.  50) ; 
and  'Intrada  o  Concerto'  by  Bach  for  an  in- 
dependent movement  (Cat.  No.  117).  [See 
Ektkbx  a.]  \0.'\ 

INTRODUCTION.  The  main  purpose  of  an 
Introdootion  in  music  is  either  to  summon  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  or  to  lead  their  minds 
into  the  earnest  and  sob^  mood  which  is  fittest 
for  the  appreciation  of  great  things.  The  manner 
in  which  these  purposes  are  accomplished  varies 
greatly  with  the  matter  which  is  to  follow.  If 
that  be  light  and  ^y  any  noise  will  answer  the 
purpose,  such  as  brilliant  passages  or  loud  chords'; 
but  if  it  be  serious  it  is  manifest  that  the  Intro- 
duction should  either  have  proportionate  inherent 
interest  or  such  dignity  of  simplicity  as  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  triviality.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  carried  out  by 
great  masters,  and  the  more  important  relations 
which  seem  to  subsist  between  a  movement  and 
its  Introduction  in  their  works. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  many  examples 
of  simple  signals  to  attention ;  such  as  the 
single  mdependent  chord  which  opens  Haydn's 
Quartet  in  Eb  (Trautwein  No.  33) ;  the  simple 
cadence  which  introduces  his  Quartet  in  C,  op.  7  a 
(Trautwein  No.  16),  and  the  group  of  chords  with 
cadence  which  precedes  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  op.  7  a 
(Trautwein  No.  la).  These  have  no  other  re- 
lation to  the  movement  than  that  of  giving  notice 
that  it  is  about  to  commence,  and  are  appropriate 
enough  to  the  clear  and  simple  form  of  the  Haydn 
Quartet.  Similar  examples  are  to  be  remarked 
in  very  different  kinds  of  music ;  as  for  instance 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony, 
where  the  quiet  soberness  of  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  seems  to  xssSl  for  some  signid  to 
attention,  while  its  supreme  interest  from  the 
very  first  seftns  to  indicate  that  introductory 
elaboration  wOtild  be  out  of  place.  In  Chopin's 
Nocturne  in  B  major,  i^ain,  it  is  not  difiScult  to 
see  the  reasoll  for  the  adoption  of  the  two  simple 
forte  chords  With  which  it  is  introduced ;  since 
the  oommenoement  of  the  Nocturne  proper  is  so 
quiet  and  delicate  that  without  some  such  signal 
the  opening  notes  might  be  lost  upon  the  au- 
dience; whilst  a  more  developed  Introduction 
would  clearly  be  disproportionate  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece. 

In  great  orchestral  works,  such  as  symphonies, 
Haydn  usually  commences  with  a  set  and  formal 
Introductiofl  in  a  slow  tempo,  which  marks  the 
importance  of  the  work,  and  by  remaining  so 
close  to  thi  principal  key  of  the  movement  as 
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hardly  ever  to  pa«  the  limits  of  the  Tonic  and 
Dominant  kejrs,  assUts  the  audience  to  realise 
the  tonality.  Mozart  did  not  follow  the  example 
of  Haydn  in  this  respect^  as  many  of  his  sym- 
phonies are  without  In^txlactions, — espedaUy 
the  well-known  ones  in  C  ( Jnpiter)  and  G  minor. 
In  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas,  and  such  fonns  of 
chamber-musio  he  is  also  sparing  of  Introductions, 
but  there  is  an  example  of  some  extent  in  the 
quintet  lor  pianoforte  and  wind  in  £b  (Kochel, 
45a),  in  which  the  hannonic  successions  are 
simple,  and  there  is  a  more  celebrated  one  to  the 
string  quartet  in  G,  in  which  the  harmonic  bases 
▼ary  more  freely  than  in  other  examples  of  that 
period  which  can  be  adduced. 

Beethoven  began  from  the  first  to  follow  up 
this  point,  and  it  is  said  that  some  pedants  never 
forgave  him  for  opening  the  Introduction  to  his 
Symphony  in  G  (No.  i)  with  chords  which  appear 
not  to  belong  to  that  key.  The  Symphony  in  D 
again  (No.  3)  has  a  very  important  Introduction, 
in  which  there  is  firee  modulation,  such  as  to  Bb 
and  F,  and  many  passages  and  figures  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  In  the  Symphony  in  Bb 
the  introductory  Adagio  is  in  the  highest,  degree 
beautiful  and  impressive,  and  contains  moduli^ 
tion  even  to  the  degree  of  an  enhannonic  change. 
In  the  Symphony  in  A  the  idea  of  the  independ- 
ent Introduction  culminates.  It  has  a  decidedly 
appreciable  form  and  two  definite  subjects.  It 
opens  with  great  dignity  and  decision  in  A  major, 
and  passes  thence  to  G,  the  key  of  the  minor  tlurd 
above,  in  which  a  clear  and  beautiful  second  sub- 
ject is  given ;  after  this  the  figures  of  the  opening 
are  resumed  and  a  short  transition  is  made  back 
to  the  original  key,  passing  on  firom  thenoe  to  F 
major,  the  key  of  the  third  below,  in  which  the 
second  subject  again  appears.  From  this  key 
the  transition  to  £,  the  Dominant  of  the  original 
key,  is  at  the  same  time  easy  and  natural  and 
sufficiently  interesting;  and  considerable  stress 
being  laid  upon  this  note  both  by  its  continuance 
in  the  harmonies  and  its  reiteration  individually, 
it  thoroughly  prepares  the  definite  commence- 
of  the  Vivace, 

In  the  above  instances  the  Introduction  is 
practically  an  independent  movement,  both  as 
regards  the  substance  and  the  dear  division 
which  is  made  between  it  and  the  succeeding 
movement  by  a  full  or  half  close.  In  many  of 
his  later  works  Beethoven  made  an  important 
change  in  respect  of  the  connection  between  the 
Introduction  and  the  movement  introduced ;  by 
abolishing  the  marked  break  of  continuity,  by 
the  use  of  figures  which  are  closely  related  in 
both,  and  by  carrying  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Introduction  into  the  movement  which  follows. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  his  later  treatment  of  the  Introduction 
is  m  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb, 
op.  81  a,  in  which  the  introductory  Adagio  opens 
with  the  text  of  the  movement,  «which  is  con- 
stantly reiterated  in  the  'working  out'  of  the 
Allegro,  and  yet  more  constantly  and  persistently 
and  with  many  transformations  in  the  long  and 
beautiful  coda.     Bubinstein   has  adopted  the 
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nme  device  in  his  Dramatic  Symphony  in  i> 
minor;  in  which  also  the  first  subject  of  the 
first  movement  proper  is  a  transformed  version 
of  the  opening  subject  of  the  Introduction. 

In  several  of  his  later  Quartets  Beethoven 
makes  the  most  important  material  of  the  Intro- 
duction appear  in  the  movement  which  follows 
ity  in  different  ways — as  in  the  Quartet  in  Eb, 
op.  127,  and  that  in  Bb,  op.  130,  and  A,  op.  132, 
in  the  last  two  of  which  the  subjects  of  the 
Introduction  and  the  first  movement  are  very 
closely  intermixed.  In  the  Eb  Goncerto  also 
the  Introduction  leappesn  with  certain  varia- 
tions of  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  movement 
previous  to  the  '-recapitulation'  of  the  subject. 
In  its  intimate  connection  with  the  movement 
which  follows  it,  the  Introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  9th  Symphony  is  most  remarkable. 
It  commences  mysteriously  with  the  open  fifth  of 
the  Dominant,  into  which  the  first  rhythms  of 
the  first  subject  begin  to  drop,  at  first  sparsely, 
like  hints  of  what  is  to  come,  then  closer  and 
closer,  and  louder  and  louder,  tUl  the  complete 
subject  bursts-in  in  full  grandeur  with  the  Tonic 
chord.  In  this  case  the  introductory  form  re- 
appears in  the  course  of  the  movement,  and  also 
briefly  in  the  discussion  of  the  previous  themes 
which  immediately  precedes  the  commencement 
of  the  vocal  portion  of  the  work. 

After  Beethoven  no  composer  has  grasped  the 
idea  of  intimately  connectingthe  Introduction  with 
the  work  which  it  introduces  mere  successfully 
than  Schumann,  and  many  of  the  examples  in  his 
works  are  highly  interesting  and  beautiful.  In 
the  Symphony  in  G,  for  instance,  a  striking  figure 
of  the  opening  reappears  in  the  first  movement,  in 
the  scherzo,  and  in  the  last  movement.  In  the 
Symphony  in  D,  in  which  all  the  movements  are 
closely  connected,  the  introductory  phrases  are 
imported  into  the  Bomanze,  where  they  occupy 
no  unimportant  position.  In  his  Sonata  in  D 
minor,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  op.  lai,  the 
Introduction  proposes  in  broad  and  dear  outlines 
the  first  subject  of  the  succeeding  allegro,  in 
which  it  is  stated  with  greater  elaboration.  The 
Overture  to  Manfred  affords  another  very  inter- 
esting specimen  of  Schumann's  treatment  of  the 
Introduction.  It  opens  with  three  abrupt  chords 
in  quick  tempo,  after  which  a  slow  tempo  is 
assumed,  and  out  of  a  sad  and  mysterious  com- 
mencement the  chief  subject  of  the  Overture 
proper  is  made  by  degrees  to  emerge.  An  earlier 
aniuogue  to  this  is  the  Introduction  to  Bee- 
thoven's Egmont  Overture,  in  which  one  of  the 
chief  figures  of  the  first  subject  of  the  overture 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  in- 
troduction. 

Of  all  forms  of  musical  composition  none  are 
more  frequently  preceded  by  an  Introduction 
than  overtures;  the  two  above  mentioned,  and 
such  superb  examples  as  those  in  the  Overtures 
to  Leonora  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  to  Goriolan,  and 
such  well-known  ones  as  those  to  Weber's  Der 
Freischtltz  and  Oberon,  Schumann's  Genoveva» 
and  Mendelssohn's  Buy  Bias,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  &ct» 
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INTEODTJCnOK 

Intz<oductioiis  are  not  imfreqnently  fbtmd  in 
Uie  place  of  oTertnreB  before  choral  warke,  as  in 
Handel's  Joshua,  Haycb*8  Creation,  Beethoven's 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  Bossini^s  Stabat  Mater. 
In  this  sense  also  the  '  Varspiel,'  which  Wagner 
K)  often  adopts  in  place  of  an  overture  before 
his  operas  is  an  Introdnction ;  as  in  Lohengrin 
udRheingold,  and  the  three  operas  of  theTrilogy. 
In  these  the  figures  are  generally  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  music  of  the  opera, 
and  in  all  but  the  first  they  are  part  of  the  first 
•oene,  into  which  they  pass  without  a  break.  In 
'Tristan  und  Isolde'  Wagner  gives  the  name 
'Emleitung'  to  the  Orchestral  prelude  both  of 
the  first  and  second  acts,  and  uiis  term  is  yet 
more  literally  translateable  as  'Introduction' 
than  Torspiel.  In  earlier  operas  the  term  In- 
troduction is  frequently  api^ied  to  the  whole 
fint  scene,  as  in  Bon  Giovanni,  Zauberflote, 
Figaro,  Freischfltz,  H  Barbiere,  Norma,  and  so 
QD.  In  Fidelio,  Beethoven  gives  the  name  to  the 
opening  of  the  second  act,  which  comprises  more 
of  an  orchestzal  prelude,  like  Wagner's  '£in- 
leitnng.* 

In  relation  to  instnmiental  music  again  Intro- 
ductions are  occasionally  found  in  other  positions 
than  at  the  beginning  of  an  entire  work ;  as  for 
inatanoe  the  preparatory  adagio  before  the  last 
movement  of  Beethoven's  &ptet  and  of  his 
Symphony  in  C,  the  more  important  one  in  the 
same  position  in  Brahms's  G  minor  Symphony, 
the  short  passage  before  the  slow  movement  of 
the  9th  Sypmhony,  the  two  notes  which  introduce 
the  alow  movement  of  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  106), 
and  the  Introduction  to  the  last  movement  of 
Brahms's  Quintet  in  F  minor.  [C.H.H.P.] 

INTBOIT  (Lat.  IiUroUua,  AnHphona  ad  In- 
irfAtftM,  Ingresna),  An  AnUtem,  sung,  by  the 
Choir,  at  the  beginning  of  High  Mass,  while  the 
Celebrant,  assisted  by  the  Deacon,  and  Subdeacon, 
is  engaged  in  saying  the  Judica  me,  Jhiu,  and 
Co^fiteor  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar  step. 

!nie  Introit  is  so  called,  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  because  the  Cantors  begin  to  intone 
ti  at  the  moment  of  the  Celebrant*s  approach  to 
the  Altar,  but,  because  it  was  antiently  sung 
while  the  Faithful  were  entering  the  d^ur<^.^ 
Its  form  has  undergone  many  important  changes. 
At  present  it  consists  of  two  distinct  members : 
an  Antiphon,  and  a  Paahn.  The  words  of  the 
Antiphon,  or  Introit  proper,  are  generally,  but 
not  always,  selected  from  Holy  Scripture.  Of 
the  Psalm,  one  verse  only  is  sung,  followed  by 
the  (Sloria  Patri,  at  the  conclusion  of  whidi  the 
Antiphon  is  repeated  in  full.  Proper  Introits  are 
momted  for  every  day  in  the  EcolesiastiGal 
Year :  and,  from  the  first  words  of  these,  many 
Sandays  derive  the  names  by  which  they  are 
&miliarly  known — as  'Lcelare  Sunday/  the 
Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent;  *Qiuuimodo  Sunday/ 
the  First  Sunday  after  Baster,  {Ihminiea  in 
il](M— the  'Low  Sunday'  of  the  old  English 
Kalendar).  The  music  to  whidi  the  Introit  is 
■ung  is  exdnaively  Plain  Ghaont^  and  is  given, 
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^  complete,  in  the  B(»nan  Gradual.     The  anti- 

;  phonal  portion  of  every  Introit  has  a  special 

j  melody  of  its  own.     The  Psalm  is  sung  to  a 

I  peculiar  version  of  the  Gregorian  Tones,  based 

I  upon,  but  considerably  more  elaborate  than,  that 

used  for  the  Vesper  Psalms.    The  Introit  for 

the  First  Mass  on  Ghristmas  day — ^which  we 

would  have  transcribed,  had  space  permitted— 

is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  style. 

The  manner  of  singing  the  Introit  is  as  follows. 
The  first  clause  is  intoned  when  the  Cdebrant 
approaches  the  Altar,  by  one,  two,  or  four 
C^oristen^  according  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
Festival :  which  done,  the  strain  is  taken  up  by 
the  full  Choir,  and  continued  as  for  as  the  end  of 
the  Antiphon.  The  first  dause  of  the  Psalm,  and 
Gloria  Patri,  is  then  intoned,  by  the  leading 
Choristers,  and  continued,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
Choir;  after  which  the  Antiphon  is  repeated,  as 
before.  During  Advent^  Septuagesima,  and 
Lent,  it  is  sung,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mass, 
without  any  aooompaniment  whatever.  At  other 
Seasons,  it  is  usually  sung  with  the  organ — but, 
always,  so  for  as  the  voices  are  concerned,  in 
unison. 

No  trace  of  the  Intrtnt  is  retained  in  the  last 
revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  though 
the  first  Prayer- Book  of  King  Edward  VI 
(1549)  directs  its  use,  in  the  form  of  an  entire 
Psalm,  followed  by  the  Gloria  Patri,  but  sung 
without  an  Antiphon.  At  first  sight,  the  Bubric, 
'Then  shall  he  say  a  Psalm  appointed  for  the 
Introit,'  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Psalm  in  question  was  not  intended  to  be  sung 
by  the  Choir :  this  idea,  however,  is  disproved 
by  the  foct  that  the  music  for  it  is  supplied  in 
Merbecke's  'Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted,' 
printed  in  1550,  and  adapted,  throughout,  to 
King  Edward^s  First  Book. 

N.B.  Handel  uses  the  word  as  a  synonym 
for  Intrada  or  Introduction.  The  autograph  of 
*  Israel  in  Egypt*  is  headed  'Moses*  Song. 
Exodus.  Chap.  15.    Introitus.'  [W.S.E.] 

INVENTION.  A  term  used  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  probably  by  him  only,  for  small  pianoforte 

Sieces — 15  in  a  parts  and  15  in  3  parts — each 
eveloping  a  single  idea,  and  in  some  measure 
answering  to  the  Impbomftu  of  a  later  day.  [G.] 
INVERSION.    (Germ.  Unikehrung,) 
The  word  Inversion  bears,  in  musical  termin- 
dogy,  five  different  significations. 

I.  In  Counterpoint  it  is  used  to  signify  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  passage  with  reversed 
intervals,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  by  con- 
trary motion,  e.  g. — 
Subject,  or  thenM. 


This  is  a  device  very  frequently  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  fugues  in  order  to  secure  variety. 
In  J.  S.  Bach's  fugues  are  many  magnificent 
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mstances  of  the  effective  use  of  this  dontrivanoe 
< — aa  in  the  '  WeU-tempered  Clavier'  Nob.  6  and 
8  of  Part  I.  Mendelsohn  alao  uses  it  in  his 
Pianoforte  fngaes  in  £  minor  and  B  xninoiv 
Op.  35,  Noe.  I  and  3.  SometimeB  the  answer  to 
the  subject  of  a  fugue  Is  introduced  by  inversion 
*-as  in  Noe.  6  and  7  of  Bach's  'Art  of  Fugue' 
— and  then  the  whole  fugue  is  called  'a  fi^e 
by  inversion.'  Canons  aaui  Imitations  are  often 
constructed  in  this  way.  As  examples  see  the 
Gloria  Patri  in  the  Deus  Misereatur  of  Puroell*s 
Service  in  Bb,  and  the  Chorus  '  To  our  great  God ' 
in  Judas  Maocabesus.  [See€AiiroN^  Fuovb,  In- 
SCBIPTIOH.]  [F.  A.  G.  O.] 

II.  Double  Counterpoint  is  said  to  be  inverted, 
when  the  upper  part  is  placed  beneath  the  lower, 
or  vice  versa :  thus  (from  Cherubini)— • 


(a)  Double  Conntoipolnt  for  3  Yoiott. 


We  have,  here,  an  example  of  what  is  called 
Double  Counterpoint  in  the  Octave^  in  which  the 
Inversion  is  produced  by  simply  transposing  the 
upper  part  an  octave  lower,  or  the  lower  part 
an  octave  higher.  But,  the  Inversion  may  take 
place  in  any  other  Interval ;  thus  giving  rise  to 
fourteen  different  species  of  Double  Counterpoint 
^those,  namely,  invertible  in  the  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth, 
and  Fifteenth,  either  above,  or  below.  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  Intervals  are  to  be  avoided, 
in  these  several  methods  of  Inversion^  Contra- 
pimtists  use  a  table,  constructed  of  two  rows  of 
figures,  one  placed  over  the  other ;  the  upper  row 
beginning  with  the  unit,  and  the  lower  one,  (in 
which  the  numbers  are  reckoned  backwards,)  with 
the  figure  representing  the  particular  kind  of 
Counterpoint  contemplated.  Thus,  for  Inversion 
in  the  Ninth,  the  upper  row  will  begin  with  one, 
and  the  lower,  with  nine;  as  in  &e  following 
example — 

128466789 
987654821 

By  this  table,  we  learn,  that,  when  the  relative 
position  of  two  parts  is  reversed,  the  Unison  will 
be  represented  by  a  Ninth ;  the  Second,  by  an 
IHghth ;  the  Third,  by  a  Seventh ;  and  so  on, 
to  the  end  :  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  see,  at  a 
glance,  how  every  particular  Interval  must  be 
treated,  in  order  thut  it  may  conform  strictly  to 
rule,  both  in  its  normal  and  its  inverted  condi- 
tion. In  this  particular  case,  the  Fifth  being 
the  only  Consonailce  which  is  answered  by  a 
Consonance,  is,  of  course,  the  most  important 
Interval  in  the  Stiies,  and  the  only  one  with 
which  it  is  possiblt  to  begin,  or  end :  as  in  the 
foUowing  example  from  Maipur^^ 


INVERSION. 
4a)  Double  Caunterpoint  in  the  Ninth. 


(&)  Invenion~th«  upper  part  tnunpoaed  a  Ninth  lower. 


'--Iiijij J._  Ij^l 

Each  of  the  different  kinds  of  Inversion  we 
have  mentioned  is  beset  by  its  own  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. For  each,  a  separate  'table  must  be  con- 
structed ;  and,  i^ter  carefully  studying  this,  the 
Student  will  be  able  to  distinguish,  for  himself, 
between  the  Intervals  upon  which  he  must  de- 
pend for  he^,  and  those  most  likely  to  lead  him 
into  danger.  Without  the  table,  he  will  be  un- 
able to  move  a  step :  with  its  aid,  the  process  is 
reduced  to  a  certainty. 

A  detailed  account  of  every  possible  kind 
of  Inversion  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Fux» 
Marpurg,  Azzopardi,  Cherubini,  and  other  great 
writers  on  Counterpoint,  to  whom  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  further  information  on  the  subject.' 

m.  Intervals  are  said  to  be  inverted,  when 
their  lowest  notes  are  raised  an  octave  higher, 
and  thus  placed  above  the  highest  ones,  or  vioe 
thus — 

InvenloD.  Invenloo.  InTerrion. 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  Inversion  of  a  given 
Interval,  add  to  it  as  many  units  as  are  necessary 
to  make  up  the  number  nine.  The  sum  of  these 
units  will  represent  the  Inverted  Interval.  Thus, 
since  six  and  three  make  nine,  the  inversion  of 
a  Sixth  will  be  a  Third :  as  eight  and  one  make 
nine,  the  Inversion  of  an  Octave  will  be  an 
Unison.  The  following  Table  shews  the  In- 
versions of  all  Interval  lying  within  the  00m- 
paas  of  the  Octave — 

12846678 

87664821 

99999999 

The  process  (Sf  Inversion  not  only  changes  the 
name  of  an  Interval,  but,  in  certain  cases,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  influences  its  nature.  Major 
Intervals,  for  instance,  become  Minor,  by  Inver- 
sion ;  and  Minor  Intervals,  Major.  Augmented 
Intervals  become  Diminished,  and  Diminished 
ones,  Augmented.    But»  the  essential  character 


t  One  lad  ttil  lune 
Nlnth.ADdthel«ooiMli 
ttia  Fourth,  ekbittc. 


table  win,  howerw.  ser?e  br  Inveidon  In  th« 
the  Tteith.  ud  ttie  Iblid ;  the  Etovaath,  end 
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of  the  lotemi  rarvivefl  the  operaiaon,  vnchuiged, 
and  anerts  itself,  with  equal  foroe,  in  the  Inyendon. 
In  vIiAteyer  pomtionthey  may  be  taken,  GonBonant 
Intervala  remain  always  ^conBonant;  DisBonant 
Iniarrala,  dissonant;  aad  Pecfect  IntenraU,  per- 
fect.   [See  Intkbval.] 

rv.  A  Chord  is  said  to  be  Inverted,  when  any 
note,  other  than  its  Boot,  istaken  in  the  lowest  part. 

13»is^  if  the  Boot  of  aCommon  Chord  be  trans- 
posed firam  the  lowest  part,  to  one  of  the  upper 
p«xts,  and  the  Third  placed  in  the  Bass,  the  change 
will  produce  the  Chord  of  the  6-3.  If  the  Fifth  be 
wmilariy  treated,  the  result  of  the  transference  will 
be  the  Chord  of  the  6-4.  Henoe,  the  Chord  of  the 
6-3  is  called  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Common 
ClbQcd;  and  the  Chord  of  the  6-4,  the  Second. 

Common  Plist  BMond 

Choid.  iDYonion.  Invenloo. 
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If  the  same  process  be  applied  to  the  Chord  of 
the  Seventh,  we  shall,  by  successively  taking  the 
Third,  fifth,  and  Seventh,  in  the  Bass,  obtain 
its  three  Inversions,  the  6-5-3,  the  6-4-3,  and  the 
^4-2. 

ClKirdarthe 
Swanth 


I  II 

Chords,  in  their  normal  form,  with  the  Boot 
in  the  Bass,  are  called  Fundamental  Harmonies.: 
those  in  which  any  other  note  occupies  this 
pnsitiaa  are  called  Derivative,  or  Inverted  Chords. 
[See  Habmoht.] 

V.  A  Pedal  Point  {Point  Morgue)  is  described 
as  Inverted,  when  the  sustained  note,  instead  of 
being  placed  in  the  Bass,  is  transferred  to  an 
upper  part,  as  in  Mozart*s  Pianoforte  Fantasia  in 
C  minor  (op.  11); — 


etc 


—or,  to  a  middle  one,  as  in  the  following  passage 
from  Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,  {Nozze  di  Figaro,) 
where  the  Inverted  Pedal  is  sustained  by  the 
Seoond  Yiolins: — 


Cba  PnfBet  Vonrtb-tha  Inrenkm  of  the  FUfeet  Flftti- 
OoBlTSpiiiitifti,  among  Dlioords,  tt  only  fonni  ta  ftp- 
to  tlM  snwral  mla:  ilBM  It  k  admtttad  to  be  A 
1MB  It  wv«n  betwem  tbe  upper  perti  of  A  Gbort. 
II. 


In  these,  and  similar  cases,  the  characteristic' 
note  (whether  sustained,  or  reiterated),  forms  no 
part  of  the  Harmony,  which  remains  wholly  un- 
affected, either  by  its  presence^  or  removid.  [See 
Harmont.]  [W.  S.  B.] 

IONIAN  MODE  (Lat.  ilfodiM  lonieus,  Modut 
IwUut).  The  Thirteenth— or,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  Eleventh — of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes.    [See  Modes,  the  Eoolesiabtical.] 

The  Final  of  the  Ionian  Mode  is  C.  Its  com- 
pass, in  the  Authentic  form,  extends  upwards, 
from  that  note  to  its  octave ;  and,  as  its  semi- 
tones occur  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  degrees,  its  tonality  corre* 
spends  exactly  with  that  of  the  major  diatonic 
scale  as  used  in  modem  musie — a  circumstance 
which  invests  it  with  extraordinary  interest,  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  mu- 
sical sdenoe.  Its  Dominant  is  6 — ^another  point 
of  coincidence  with  the  modem  scale.  Its  Me- 
diant is  E,  and  its  Participant,  D.  Its  Conceded 
Modulations  are  F,  A,  and  B ;  and  its  Absolute 
Initiab  C,  E,  G,  and  frequently,  in  polyphonic 
music,  D.  Its  chief  charaoteristioS)  therefore, 
may  be  illustrate  thus — 

ModeXni<orXI). 
Fin.  Put.  Hed.       Dom. 


The  compass  of  the  Plagal,  or  Hypo-ionian 
Mode,  lies  a  fourth  lower  than  that  of  the  Au- 
thentic form,  ranging  fr^m  6  to  G.  The  Domi- 
nant of  this  Mode  is  E,  its  Mediant,  A,  and  its 
Participant,  G.  Its  Conceded  Modulations  are 
D,  F,  and  the  F  below  the  initial  G;  and  its 
Absolute  Initials  C,  G,  A,  and,  in  polyphonic 
music,  very  frequency  D. 

Mode  XJy  (or  XII). 
Hei.         Fin.         Dom.        Put. 


It  will  be  seen,  that  the  semitones  here  &11 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  sixth  and 
seventh  degrees  exactly  the  podtion  they  occupy 
in  the  Authentic  Mixolydian  Mode :  and,  as  the 
compass  of  these  Modes  is  also  identical,  the  one 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  other,  though  they  are 
as  clearly  distinguished,  by  their  respective  Finals, 
as  the  modem  keys  of  Eb,  and  Ff  minor. 

l^ough  not  induded  in  the  S3»tem  set  forth  by 
St.  Gregory,  t(he  Ionian  and  Hypo-ionian  Modes 
are  certainly  as  old  as  the  8th  or  9th  century : 
for,  when  the  question  of  the  number  of  Modes  to 
be  retained  in  use  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  he  at  first  said  that  eight  seemed 
to  be  enough,  but  afterwards  authorised^  the  em- 
ployment of  twelve,  thus  extending  his  indul- 
genoe  to  all  except  the  notoriously  impure  Locrian 
and  Hypdocrian.  Eight  Modes  have,  indeed, 
been  always  considered  enough  for  the  chatmting 
of  the  Psalms :  hence,  we  find  no  Psalm  Tones  in 
eithw  the  Ionian  or  Hypo>lonian  >Iodes;  though 
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other  pieces  of  Ecclesiastical  Music  exist,  in  botb. 
For  in^tft"^,  the  fine  Plain  Ghaunt  '  Missa  in 
Festis  Solemnibns' — better  known,  perhaps,  in  a 
less  pure  foim,  as  the  '  Missa  de  Angel  is  — ^is  in 
the  Authentic  Ionian  Mode,  throtighout :  and  a 
rarticularly  captivating  Hypo-ionian  melody  has 
Deen  preserved  to  us»  in  the  Paschal  form  of  the 
Besponsory  '  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,*  as  given 
in  the  Mechlin  Vespeial.^ 

A  strong  prejudice  existed  agunst  the  Ionian 
Mode,  in  mediaeval  timei^  when  the  softness  of 
its  intervals  gave  so  great  offence,  that  it  was 
commonly  adled  Modui  hudvfu.  The  early 
contrapuntists  seem  also  to  have  regarded  it  with 
grave  suspicion.  It  was  only  as  Art  advanced, 
that  the  inexhaustible  extent  of  its  capabilities 
became  gradually  apparent.  When  first  em- 
ployed in  polyphonic  music,  the  Authentic  scale 
was  usually  transposed  (for  the  greater  conv^- 
ence  of  ordinary  combinations  of  voices)  with  the 
oustomaiy  Bb  at  the  signature;  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  modem  key  of 
F.  Palestrina  delighted  in  using  it,  with  this 
transposition,  as  the  exponent  of  a  certain  tender 
grace,  in  the  expression  of  which  he  has  never 
been  approached ;  as  in  the  '  Missa  Brevis,*  the 
Missa  'Sterna  Qhristi  munera,'  the  delightful 
Motets,  'Sicut  cervus  desiderat»*  and  'Pueri 
Hebreorum,'  and  innumerable  other  instanoes. 
Giovanni  Groce  has  also  employed  it  in  the  Motet 
'  Virtute  magna* — ^known  in  Isgland  as '  Behold, 
I  bring  you  glad  tidings':  while  in  our  own 
School,  we  find  instances  of  its  use  in  the  im- 
perishable little  Anthem,  'Lord,  for  Thy  tender 
mercy *s  sake,'  and  6ibb(xis*s  fine  Service  in  F. 

The  Hypo-ionian  Mode  is  less  firequently  trans- 
posed, in  writing,  than  the  Authentic  scale,  though 
It  is  Bometimesfound  desirable  to  depress  ita  whole 
tone,  in  performance.  This  is  the  Mode  seleeted, 
by  Paleetrina,  for  the  Misia  Papa  MareeUi ;  and 
bv  Orlando  di  Lasso,  for  his  Motet,  Confirma  hoe, 
Jjtuu — both  which  compositions  are  erroneously 
described,  in  the  latest  Grerman  reprints,  as  in 
the  Mixolydian  Mode. 

The  mebdy  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  in  its 
original  form,  is  strictly  Hypo-ionian ;  and  is  given 
in  its  true  Mode,  transposed,  in  the  masteriy 
setting,  by  John  Dowland,  printed  in  Bavens- 
croft's  'Book  of  Psahns'  (Lond.  i6ai).  [See 
Htmk  ;  Old  Hunoeboth  Psalm.]      [W.  S.  R.] 

IPERMESTRA.  An  opera  of  Metastasio's 
which  has  proved  very  attractive  to  a  long  list 
of  composers.  The  Dictionnaire  Lyrique  of 
Clement  gives  no  less  than  i8  settings  of  it  l^ 
Galuppi,  Sarti,  Jommelli,  Hasse,  Gluck,  and 
other  eminent  musicians.  [G.] 

IPHIG^NIE  EN  AUUDE,  <trag^e-op^' 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  the  Bailli  du  RoUet,  after 
Ra^ne ;  music  by  Gluck.  Produced  at  the  Aca- 
demic, Thursday,  April  19,  1774.  The  nightly 
receipts  at  first  were  5000  livres,  a  sum  then 
unheard  ot  The  sum  taken  on  April  5,  1796, 
amounted,  owing  to   the   depreciation   of  the 
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assignats,  to  374,900  livres.    Up  to  Bee.  at, 
1824,  it  was  played  428  times.  [G.] 

IPHIGANIB  EN  TAURIDE,  'img^e 
lyrique '  in  4  acts ;  words  by  Guillard,  music  by 
Gluok.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  Thursday, 
May  18,  1779.  On  June  6,  179(5^  the  assfgnat 
of  100  livtes  being  equal  to  only  10  centimes,  the 
receipts  were  1,071,550  livres«"  1,071  livres  7 
sous.  Up  to  June  5,  1839,  it  was  played  408 
times.  <M  Jan.  23, 1 781,  the  tragedy  of  we  same 
name  by  Piccinni,  words  by  Dubreuil,  was  pro- 
duced sit  the  Academic  and  survived  in  all  34 
representations.  On  the  first  night,  one  of  the 
actresses  being  obviously  intoxicated,  a  spectator 
cried  out  'Iphigdnie  en  Tauiidel  alloos  donc^ 
o'est  Iphigdnie  en  Champagne  1 '  [G.] 

IRENE.  An  English  version  (or  rather 
transformation)  of  Gounod's  'Reine  de  Saba;,' 
by  H.  Famie ;  produced,  as  a  concert^  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Aug.  12,  1865.  [G.] 

IRISH  MUSIC.  Although  it  is  not  long  since 
the  opinion  was  generally  entertained  that  Ireland 
had  been  sunk  in  barbarism  until  the  English 
invasion,  historical  and  antiquarian  researches 
have  established  the  fitct  that  the  island  was  in 
early  times  the  seat  of  Christianized  learning  and 
a  remarkable  artistic  civilization.  Her  music, 
however,  and  in  particular  her  ancient  school  of 
Harp-playing,  have  from  early  times  been  in  high 
repute,  having  been  lauded  in  the  writings  of 
Brompton,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Jolm  of 
Salisbury  (i  ath  cent.).  The  latter  writes  thua : 
'The  attention  of  this  people  to  musical  instru- 
ments I  find  worthy  of  commendation,  in  which 
their  skill  is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  that 
of  anv  nation  I  have  seen.'  Fuller*s  words  are 
eoually  strong :  '  Yea,  we  might  well  think  that 
aU  the  concert  of  Christendom  in  this  war  [the 
Crusade  conducted  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne]  wonld 
have  made  no  music,  if  the  Irish  Harp  had  been 
wanting.'  Fordun  (13th  cent.),  Clynn  (14th 
cent.),  Polidore  Yirg^  and  Major  (15th  cent.), 
Yincenzo  Galilei,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Stanihnrst,  and 
Camden  (i6th  cent.),  spedc  with  equal  warmth. 
Written  music  being  however  comparatively 
modem,  no  remains  are  existing,  like  the  beau- 
tiful Irish  illuminated  MSS.  and  examples  of 
ornamental  Celtic  metal-work,  which  would  sub- 
stantiate the  praises  of  the  above  writers. 

Three  Irish  airs,  extracted  from  Queen  Eiixa* 
beth's  Virginal  Book,  are  given  in  voL  ii.  p.  793 
of  Mr.  Chappell*s  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time'— (I)  'The  Ho-hoane'  (Ochone),  (a)  an 
'Irish  Dumpe,'  and  (3)  'CaUino  Casturame.' 
They  are  all  in  6-8  measure,  and  seem  defi- 
cient in  the  characteristic  features  of  Irish 
melody.  To  the  latter  air  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Shakespeare,  Henry  Y,  act  iv.  so.  4,  where  Pistol 
addresses  a  French  soldier  thus: — ' Quality  1 
Calen  o  custure  me  I' — an  expression  which  has 
greatly  puzzled  the  critics.  It  is  evidently  an 
attempt  to  spell  as  pronounced  the  Irish  phrase 
'Colleen,  oge  astore ! ' — ^young  ffirl,  my  treasure! 

The  earUest  published  collections  of  Irish 
music  are  by  Burke  Thumoth  (1720);  by  Neill 
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of  Christ  Choich  Yard,  in  tiie  ^riofaiity  of  tiia 
GBthedial  of  that  name  la  DabHii,  a  urn  yean 
htatt;  and  by  the  aon  of  Oarolaa  in  1747.  But 
ihmm  Iwing  for  flute  or  Tiolin,  tnpplj  no  idea  of 
the  pelypkflnic  atyle  of  the  mnilc  nr  the  Iriih 
Haq>,  an  tahmnflot  with  many  itringi  of  brasa 
or  aooia  other  aaitel:  Hbe  Harp  paaerred  in 
Trinity  College,  DvUIr  (eommonly  bat  ent)- 
neouflly  called  the  Harp  of  Brian  Bora),  harinff 
30  stanngB ;  that  of  Bobin  AAmt  (an  Iriah  chie^ 
tain),  preserved  at  Hollybrooka  ik  co.  Wieklow, 
37  strings :  and  the  Dallway  Haip  (i^ai),  5a 
strings.  [See  Hasp,  yd.!,  p.  686  a.  J  Daring  the 
incessant  wais  which  den«tated  the  ialwiA  in 
the  16th,  17th,  and  i8th  owtiiries,  the  art  e( 
nniaio  laiy  lished  and  decayed :  there  had  indeed 
been  many  famous  perfonners  upon  the  Haqv 
the  national  instmment  had  appeared  on  the 
eoinage  of  Henry  VIII,  and  had  aUK>  been  ap- 
pendA  to  some  State  papers  ▲.D.  1567 ;  but  the 
powen  of  the  law  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  nunstrelB  who  sympathir.ed  with  the 
■atires,  straggling  at  this  time  against  the 
Sng^  power.  When  the  wan  of  Elisabeth, 
Oramwell,  and  William  m  ceased,  the  dis- 
tracted country  had  peace  fi»r  a  whfle.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Hanoyerian  Succession  was  set^ 
tied,  and  foreign  musicians  risited  Ireland,  and 
remaining  there,  introdooed  the  music  of  other 
countries ;  the  uobiUty  end  gentry  too,  abandon- 
ing thor  clannish  customs,  began  to  conform  to 
the  English  suidaL :  and  the  Insh  melodies  wot 
ootof  iiuhion. 

Some  of  the  eelebraied  harpen  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  were  Bory  VaU  O'Cahan  (whom 
Sir  W. Scott  makes tiie  teacher  <tf  Annoi  Lyle); 
Jota  and  Harry  Scott;  Gerald  0*Daly  (the 
compossr  of  Ailem^^Ro&n);  Miles  Beilly  (bom 
1635);  Thomas  and  William  O'Conallon  (1640); 
Cornelius  Lyons ;  Carolan  (1670) ;  Denis  Hemp- 
en (1695).  who  in  1745,  when  50  yean  old, 
went  to  Scotland  and  played  before  Charles 
Edward;  Charles  Bme  (171a);  Dominic  Mun- 
gan  (1715)^  Daniel  Black  (1715);  Echlin  Kane 
(1720),  a  pupil  of  Lyons,  before  named-^Kane^ 
who  trayeUea  abroad,  also  played  for  the  Pto- 
tender,  and  was  much  caressed  l^  the  expatriated 
Irish  in  Spain  and  France;  Thaddeus  Elliot 
(1735);  Owen  Keenan  (1725);  Arthur  O'Neill 
(1734)*  Charles  Fsnning  (1736);  and  James 
Duncan,  who  haying  adopted  the  profession  of 
a  harper  in  order  to-  obtain  funds  to  carry  on 
a  law-suit  in  defence  of  his  patrimony,  was  suc- 
cessful, and  died  in  1800,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  haadBome  competence. 

Among  efforts  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the 
Irish  Htfp  School  may  be  mentioned  the  'Con- 
tentions of  Bards'  held  at  Bruree,  co.  Limerick, 
1 730-50,  under  the  presidenoy  of  the  Bey.  Charles 
Buiworthyhimself  aperfofmerof  merit;  a  meet- 
ing of  harpen  at  Granard,  00.  Longford,  or- 
gsnised  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  Jsmes  Dungan 
of  Copenhagen,  in  1781 ;  and  the  asMmblage  of 
harpen  at  Belfast,  1793,  when  the  promoten 
engaged  the  subsequently  well-known  collector, 
Edw.  Bnntingi  to  write  down  the  mosic  as  per- 
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formed.  FWxn  this  arose  Bunting's  three  yolumes 
of  Irish  Music,  dating  1796,  1809,  and  1840: 
accurate  drawings,  biogn4)liical  notices,  and  some 
hundred  ain  haye  been  left  on  record  by  Bunting, 
to  whom  indeed  the  subject  owes  whateyer  elud* 
dation  it  has  reosived.  Ten  performen  firom  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland  attended  the  miwting  of 
179a,  and  their  instruments,  tuning,  and  use  of  a 
copious  Irish  masioal  yocabulaiy  affreed  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  The  compaas  of  the  Hans 
was  from  C  below  the  baas  staye  to  D  aboye  the 
treble  one.  Their  scale  was  sometimes  C,  but 
mostiy  that  of  6.  Each  string,  each  grace,  each 
feature  had  a  name  peculiar  to  it.  It  was  preyed, 
that  the  old  htfpen  had  played  with  their  nailsb ' 
not  the  fleshy  tip  of  the  fingers,  lliey  used  other 
sosIm  beside  those  aboye,  but  agreed  that  G 
major  was  the  most  andent :  in  this  lies  '  The 
CooUa'  (t«np.  Henry  VIII):— 


One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Irish  ain  is 
that  caUed  Colleen  dhae,  etc.,  to  which  Moore's 
lines,  'The  yalley  lay  smiUnff,.'  an  adapted:  it 
lies  on  a  scale  from  A  to  A,  but  with  aemitonea 
between  a-3  and  6-7,  as  follows : — 


It  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  that  singers, 
pipen,  whistlen,  or  yiolinists,  would  not  always 
adhere  to  the  fixed  semitonesof  a  harp  scale;  hence 
this  air  is  sometimes  corrupted,  ana  its  pathetic 
beauty  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  6f. 
This  scale,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  that  used  for 
the  Scottish  pipes,  when  the  upper  6|)  is  howeyer 
frequently  finlse;  such  Scotch  ain  as  'Johnnie 
Cope'  are  suitaUe  to  it. 
An  example  of  the  scale 


S  to  S,  ■emitones  between  2-3  and  5-6,  is  found 
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in  the  fine  Irish  air,  <  Bemember  the  glories  of 
Brian  the  Brave  1* 


Here  again,  in  careless  performance  D|  -may 
have  bmi  used  instead  of  b||,  once  or  twice. 
Very  plaintive  airs  are  found  in  the  4th  scale 


-^5 — ^ 

D  to  D,  semitones  between  3*4  and  6-7.    In  this 
scale  lies  the  air  'Weep  on !' 


Moore  seems  to  have  noticed  the  peculiar  wail, 
thrice  repeated,  of  the  second  strain,  but  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  true  cause,  when  he  says, 
'•We  find  some  melancholy  note  intrude — some 
minor  third  or  flat  seventh,  which-  throws  its  shade 
as  it  passes  and  makes  even  mirth  interesting.' 

The  bagpipe  of  Ireland  is  distinguished  firom 
the  Scottish  pipes  by  being  blown  with  bellows 
instead  of  the/mouUi :  from  this  cause,  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  reeds,  the  tone  is  softer.  £>r.  Bur* 
ney  remarked  upon  the  perfection  of  the  intervab 
of  the  Irish  chanter  (or  melody-pipe),  which  he 
had  never  met  with  in  the  pipes  of  North 
Britain.  The  scale  of  the  Irish  bagpipe  is 
from  C  below  the  treble  stave  to  C  above  it, 
with  all  the  semitones.  The  Irish  instrument  is 
also  furnished  with  a  sort  of  tenor  harmony  of 
chords: — 


The  pipe  of  Scotland  has  nothing  of  this  sort, 
andy  as  previously  noticed,  its  scale  is  only  nine 

i  Thb  if  tlM  dbtlneUon  iMtwaoD  tha  Haaatto  and  tha  Oomamnta^ 
tka  formar  umartng  to  tlift  Saotch  and  tbe  lattar  to  tfaa  Iriah  npa. 
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notes  and  is  iiot  very  true  in  general.  There 
generally  are  two  drones  in  the  Scottish  pipe* 
A  and  its  octave ;  and  three  in  the  Irish  instru- 
ment, generally  middle  C,  tenor  C,  and  violon- 
cello G.  The  ancient  Irish  bagpipe,  like  that 
of  Scotland,  was  an  instrument  of  shrill  and 
warlike  tone,  by  which,  asStanihurst  tells  us,. the 
natives  were  animated — as  other  people  are  by 
trumpets.  The  bagpipe,  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  known  instrument  in  the  world, 
still  subsists  in  Ireland ;  the  harp  however  is 
almost  extinct :  both  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  by  the  violin  and  flute,  which 
are  cheaper,  more  readily  repaired,  and  above 
all  more  portable :  most  of  the  ancient  minstrels 
of  Ireland  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  atten- 
dants to  carry  their  harps.  Of  late  years,  during 
the  Temperance  movement  and  the  various 
semi-military  organizations  which  have  sprung 
up  in  Ireiwad,  brass  and  reed  bands  have  be- 
come popular,  and  play  through  the  streets  of 
the  towns ;  the  music  produced  by  them  is  how- 
ever for  the  most  part  execrable.  Choral  classes 
are  not  popular  throughout  the  oountiy:  they 
meet  with  no  favour  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
Soul^  and  West.  In  the  Eastern  coast  towns, 
like  Dublin,  Kingstown,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, 
choral  music  is  not  i>opular,  and  in  the  Northern 
town  of  Belfast,  the  only  manufiusturing  com- 
munity  in  the  island,  we  seek  in  vsin  for  choral 
associations  like  those  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  etc., 
among  the  artizans,  although  oratorios  are  fiuriy 
supported  by  the  middle  class. 

Dismissing  the  bagpipe,  ancient  or  improved, 
we  find  among  ancient  Irish  wind-instruments  the 
following: — (i)  the  £en-£uabhiU  (pronounced 
Ben-Bu&l),  a  real  horn,  generally  that  of  a  wild 
ox  or  buffalo ;  (2)  the  Buinne,  a  metal  trumpet 
— the  horn  and  trumpet  players  were  assigned 
regular  places  in  the  &mous  banqueting  hidl  of 
Tara ;  (3)  the  Oom,  a  large  curved  tube,  pro- 
ducing sounds  of  great  power ;  (4)  the  Stoe,  a 
smaller  trumpet;  (5)  the Sturgarij  another  small 
trumpet.  It  is  singular  that  iJl  these  pipes  were 
curved :  no  straight  pipe,  like  an  oboe  or  darinet, 
having  been  found  in  Ireland.  (6)  Some  large 
horns  were  discovered,  of  which  the  embouchure, 
like  that  of  the  Ashantee  trumpet,  was  at  the  side. 
Singular  to  say,  the  Irish  possoased  an  instrument 
very  similar  to  the  Turkish  crescent  or  '  Jingling 
Johnny '  once  used  in  the  British  army :  it  was 
called  the  'Musical  Branch,*  and  was  adorned 
with  numerous  bells.  There  were  single  bells 
called  cLoihra :  the  so-called  erotaU  are  merely 
sheep-bells  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  tympan  was  not  a 
drum,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  a  stringed 
instrument,  and  by  the  researches  of  the  antiquaiy 
O'Curry  it  is  proved  to  have  been  played  with  a 
bow.  Some  other  allusions  to  music  are  found  in 
Irish  MSS.,  viz.  the  auZsM,  an  union  of  all  voices, 
a  vocal  tutti  as  it  were :  this  was  called  cepoc  in 
Scotland.  The  eertan  was  some  sort  of  chirping 
sound  by  female  singers :  the  doTdfiaiua,  a  was- 
like  song  accompanied  by  the  cladiing  of  spears 
after  the  Greek  manner.   An  interesting  example 
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WM  tbe  Irish  Crtman  or  drone  bass,  aftdr  the 
maimer  of  tlte  'Ground '  of  Puicell's  day,  or  of 
the  GanoD, ' Sammer  is  ioumen  in.'  The  Cronan 
wu  softly  sung  by  a  ^Chorus,  while  the  principal 
Tokse  niBtained  the  solo.  The  following  song  (the 
air  called  '  Ballinderry ')  refers  to  various  rustic 
locaUtieB  on  the  hanks  of  the  Bann  and  Lagan 
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*  Tia  pretty  to  be  in  Bainndorry, 
Tia  pratty  to  be  at  MaghenJin, 
Tia  pretty  to  beat  the  OaaUe  of  Tooiiie» 
*Tis  pretty  to  be  at  Aghalee,'  etc. 

To  all  of  which  the  Cronan  softly  funushed  the 
bast, '  Och-hone !.  och-hone!* 
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Not  caly  have  Irish  airs  been  often  claimed  as 
Sootdah,  as  in  the  case  of '  Limerick's  lamenta- 
ticBi'  or  'Lochaber,'  but  the  close  resemblance 
between  some  Irish  and  Scotdsh  airs  has  led  to 
eonfiision,  and  an  attempt  to  generalize.  Thus 
it  has  beek quoted,  as  an  imfailing  characteristic  of 
Iiiab  as  of  Chinese  melody,  to  omit  the  fourth  and 
wventh  of  the  scale ;  this  is  quite  erroneous.  In 
many  Irish  airs,  like  '  I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that 
kaTe  me,'  these  intervals  are  wanting;  in  others 
they  both  exist :  in  some  Irish  airs  the  4th  and  7th 
are  omitted  in  the  fint  strain,  and  present  in  the 
Moond  part  ef  the  air.  Many  canons  have  been 
laid  down :  Bunting,  an  excellent  authority, 
thoaght  the  emphatic  presence  of  the  submediant, 
(B-  mxih  of  the  scale,  a  never^fidling  test  of  an  Irish 
air ;  but  this  note  is  emphatic  in  the  Scottish  air 
'Aold  lang  syne,'  and  in  many  others  which 
ntight  be  cited.  An  anonymous  writer  in  a 
Dublin  periodical,  *The  Examiner,'  Aug.  18 16, 
seems  to  have  remarked'  an  interesting  point  of 
agncDient  in  the  structure  of  Irish  melodies : 
'They  are  formed,'  says  the  writer,  '  of  4  strains 
of  equal  length :  the  first  soft^  pathetic,,  and  sulv 
doed;  the  second  ascending  in  the  scale,  becomes 
inare  bold,  energetic,  and  impassioned ;  the  third, 
a  repetition  of  the  second,  iiB  sometimes  a  little 
varied  and  more  florid,  and  leads,  generallv  by  a 
gncefiil  or  melancholy  passage,  to  the  fourth. 

'  ~  about  the  wDd  eati  tn  the  Bloiy  of 

'  I  of  tho  W.  Hlshlarali.  LIW).      *! 


which  IS  always  a  repetition  of  the  ^t.^  To  this 
model  may  be  referred  the  pathetic  '  Gramachree' 
in  Moore's  lines  *The  Harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  Halls.* 


So  also  the  fine  marching  tune,  '  Byrne  of  Bally- 
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It  has  been  noticed  that  many  Irish  tunes  end 
upon  the  fifth  of  the  key,  such  as  that  adapted 
to  Moore's  song, '  Ck>me,  send  round  the  wine ! ' 
Again,  to  commence  as  in  the  next  example,  and 
reiterate  the  ending  note  of  the  strain,  has  be^^n 
described  as  the  *  narrative  form '  of  Irish  melody, 
e.g.  *  St.  Senanus,'  to  Moore's  lines,  *0  haste  and 
leavethis  sacred  isle ' : — 


and  it  has  not  fiuled  to  be  remarked  that  Moore's 
fourth  line,  'A  female  form  I  see,'  in  obliterating 
this  peculiarity,  does  injustice  to.  the  melody  by 
rendering  the  repetition  impossible. 

A  few  words  about  the  dances  of  Ireland  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  These  are  (i)  the  Planxty, 
or  Pleraca^  6-8  time,  with  strains  of  unequal 
number  of  bars,  (a)  ^e  Jig,  or  Binnce,  with  an 
equal  number  of  bars,  llie  Jig  was,  as  its 
name  implies,  an  imitation  of  the  giga  of  Gorelli 
and  Geminiani,  both  very  popular  in  Ireland 
during  the  i8th  century:  of  these  there  were 
(a)  the  Double  Jig,  (6)  Single  Jig,  (e)  Hop 
Jig,  and  (d)  Moneen,  or  Green-sod  Jie.  (3) 
The  Keel,,  similar  to  that  of  Scotland,  of  widcb, 
it  is  the  national  dance.  (4)  The  Hornpipe. 
(5)  Set  dances,  chiefly  by  one  dancer,  and  (6)  The 
Country  dance.  Many  of  the  dances  in  6*8 
measure  were  originally  march  tunes;  for  it  is 
remarkable  that  tiie  'slow  march,'  as  used  by 
other  nations^  never  prevailed  among  the  Irish, 
whose  battle  music  was  frequently  in  the  6-8 
measure^  with  two  accents  in  the  bar. 

Every  dvil  occupation  in  Ireland  had  also  its 
appropriate  music;  thus  milking  the  cows  (an 
occupation  in  which  the  ancient  Irish  took  pecu- 
liar delight),  spinning,  and  ploughing,  had  each 
its  tune. 
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U.4.  tMite,  In  eomMeHoa  irlth 
the  *8ooiet7for  th«  Pra- 
■efr&tlon  of  Irish  Xunk,' 
UBB.  or  this  vAlnable  work 
bnt  1  ToL  and  part  of  a 
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Sooh  ftve  ft  few  of  the  bhuacieri8tic»of  ft  Bfttfve 
muirtralsy  lecond  to  none  in  the  annala  of  abori- 
ginal art.  Bat  the  lines  of  demarcation  by  which 
national  peouliaritiee  were  preserved  are  being 
daily  obliterated :  steam  has  worked  many  won- 
ders, of  which  this  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 
Ireland  a*  the  present  day  diflferi  bnt  little  from 
Kogland,  Wales,  or  Scotland.  The  tones  whistled 
in  the  Iilsh  streets  are  not  the  melodies  to  which 
Moore  in  1808  supplied  words,  but '  The  Mszoh 
dftheMenofHarlech,'*Mandblinata,*aad*Stride 
la  Tampa'  from  Yerdi^s  -<TroYatore.*  The  terrible 
ftmine  of  1847,  followed  as  it  was  by  fever  and 
a  gigantic  emigiatioB  that  laid  whue  districts 
waste,  ooold  jiot  fiul  to  produce  sweeping  artistic 
as  well  as  sodal  changes.  Much  of  the  antient 
ffiusio  must  have  periimed  with  the  population. 
Petrie*s  volume  probably  represents  the  last 
oompvehensive  effort  to  collect  the  aboriginal 
strains  of  Irish  musb :  although  given  to  the 
world  in  1855,  it  embraoed  the  labouca  of  many 
previous  years. 

It  remains  but  te  notice  the  ^rozious  collections 
of  Irish  music.    These 

L  Bnika  Thmnoth,  «lr.  1190. 

&  Haal  of  OhflstFciiuNh  Tard. 
179L 

a  Bnntlng'i,  Snt  mt,  aaoond 
un.  tUrd  iMOi 

i,  Fkaods  BoUan  (dtad  Iv  Oao. 
Petrfa).  1808. 

9k  Moon,  with  BtavMMOD.  and 
tabaaaaantlr  8lr  H.  Bi- 
shop;  ton  nuBbors  and 
•npplenent,  1»»-18M. 

C  John  HnlhoUaiid  of  BoUMt, 

mo. 

7.  O.  ThOBUim  (Ba«lhov«n*8  ti^ 

eompanlments).  1814b 
a  Tltrrimona  and  John  Smith. 

181&  17.  B.  H.  LOTBT.  ia»>7& 

f.  Bte.  Ooob  O^OdhClM  tilth  U.  F.  Bvsfaaa,  »Q. 

StoTODSon.  Vai-%  ' 

Of  theses  few  are  reliable  as  authorities,  save 
those  of  Petrie  and  Bunting,  both  honoured  names 
in  the  annals  of  Irish  music.  It  is  to  a  Mr. 
Geo.  Thomson,  of  the  Trustees'  Office,  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  much  interested  in  national  airs 
from  1703-1820,  especially  those  of  Scotland,  and 
engaged  Plevel,  Kozeluoh,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Hummel,  and  Weber,  as  arrangers  of  them,  that 
we  owe  the  Irish  music  arranged  by  Beethoven 
between  the  years  18 10  and  1819.  Among  16 
national  airs,  with  variations,  as  duets  for  violin 
(or  flute)  and  piano  (op,  105,  107),  are  3  Irish 
melodies — '  The  last  rose '  (a  very  incorrect  ver- 
sion of  the  air),  'While  History's  Muse,'  and 
<0  had  we  some  bright  Uttle  isle.'  Although 
interesting  in  their  way,  these  little  works  of 
Beethoven  are  very  inferior  to  his  Vocal  Collec- 
tions. Of  these  <I3  Irish  airs  with  accompani- 
ments  of  piano,  violin,  and  cello '  (obblieato),  were 
published  in  1855  by  Artaria  k  Co.  of  Vienna,  as 
vroprieton  of  Beethoven's  MS.  It  is  likely  that 
Messrs.  Power,  owners  of  Moore's  copyright 
lines,  reftised  Mr.  Thomson  permission  to  pub- 
lish ^em  along  with  Beethoven's  arrangements, 
for  in  the  new  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
of  which  they  form  No.  358,  the  melodies  are 
adapted  to  verses  (some  comic,  and  of  extreme 
▼nlgarity).  by  Joanna  BailHe  and  othera;  three 
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an  arnnged  fti  vocal  duets ;  two  have  a  choral 
refrain.  Another  collection  of  35  Irish  sirs  fonna 
No.  361  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel*s  edition ;  they  aie 
arranged  in  similar  form  and  are  equal  in  ex* 
cellence;  some  are  found  in  Moore,  others  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity :  of  the  air  called  'Garr^- 
one,'  Beethoven  has  different  arrangements  in 
eaoL  That  whoever  furnished  the  great  ma» 
sician  with  the  text  of  the  airs  must  have  beeii 
careless  or  incompetent,  will  be  evident  by  a 
oompscrison  of  the  air  'CoUeen  dhas,'  as  found 
in  No.  9  of  Artaria's  edition,  with  that  already 
given  m  this  article:  not  only  is  the  scale 
destroyed  and  the  air  deprived  of  its  pathetio 
peouliarityftbut  whole  strains  are  omitted  alto- 
gether. (The  air  is  here  transposed  for  the  nke 
of  comparison.) 


Some  Iridi  urs  among  others  arranffed  by 
Beethoven,  appear  in  No.  359  of  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel's  edition,  and  No.  363  consists  of  30  of 
them  alone.  [R.P.S.] 

IRON  CHEST,  THE.  AnEn^rlishplaywitii 
music ;  the  words  by  G.  Colman,  jun.,  the  musio 
by  Storaoe.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  March  1 3, 
1796.  A  quintet  from  it,  'five  times  by  the 
taper's  light,'  was  a  favourite  imtil  comparatively 
lately,  and  will  be  found  in  the  'Musical  library.' 
The  piece  is  based  on  Caleb  Williams ;  and  the 
Advertisement  to  the  reader  contains  the  author's 
announcement  that  he  was  'G.  Colman  the 
younger.'  [G.] 

ISAAC,  HsiintioH.  The  time  and  place  of 
the  birth  of  so  great  a  man  becomes  of  more 
than  usual  interMt  when  upon  its  decision  de- 
pends his  claim  to  be  called  Germany's  first  great 
composer.  If  he  was  really  a  German,  whidi  all 
historians  and  the  evidence  of  his  works  lead  us 
to  believe,  it  is  certain  that  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century  found  him  the  central  figure  of 
the  few  musicians  his  country  could  then  numr 
her.  Neither  Paul  Hoffhaimer,  the  organist  and 
composer,  who,  after  a  life  of  nearly  ninety  years 
(1449-1557)  found  his  last  resting-place  at  Salz- 
burg, nor  Thomas  Stoltzer,  who,  in  his  short  time 
of  thirty-six  years  made  his  name  still  more  fa- 
mous, nor  even  Heinrich  Finck  with  his  lovely 
lieder  and  hymns,' — ^none  of  these  were  so  great 
as  Isaac,  l^ey  had  much  in  common  with  him, 
and  their  names  may  be  found  side  by  side  with 

>  Whldh,  narertiMlesB.  fMIod  to  Boore  tho  honrt  of  hh  rojal  nular 
the  Ui«  of  Polftod,  who  tonghlnily  rapUod  to  tho  oomposor's  nquart 
fior  tik  IneroMo  of  hIait— 

*^  Uttle  Finch  (Fink)  within  Its  cofo 
atnsB  aU  the  f«r,  Mr  Mks  Cor  nice.' 
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loi  in  votoj  faookt  of  Qemiui  lieder,  but  wbai- ' 
ever  thoir  genius  mt^  have  been,  thflj  have  not 
Imded  down  mdi  nKmnments  of  gntAaem  am 
akt  in  the  woriu  of  Inac.  In  the  higher  fomu 
of  chuzeh  oompoiition  they  ■caroelj  oon^Mted 
with  him  at  alL 

Aeoording  to  one  tra^tioai  he  wai  bom  at 
PntfQe^  and  Ambroa^  devotee  a  ehanning  page 
of  hie  hietoiy  to  showing  the  Bohemian  character 
of  some  of  the  subjects  used  by  the  composer  in 
his  msBMS.  He  appesrs  to  have  ipent  much  of 
hit  tone  in  Florence,  and  here  he  was  sometimes 
edled  by  the  gtaad  title  '  Anhigo  Tedewxi'  in 
stnoge  contrast  to  the  modesty  quaint  *  h.  yac,' 
sBodier  vaiiation  of  his  name.  His  i>OBiition  in 
florenoe,  and  one  date  in  his  Ufe,  is  snown  by  a 
MS. mid  by  Dr.Bimbault  to  have  been  in  the 
Hbaiy  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  of  which 
we  Gsn  find  no  trace  there  at  present.  In  *  The 
MuBicsl  Worid'  (Aug.  39,  1844)  Dr.Rimbault 
describes  this  MS.  as  containing  the  music  com- 
pond  in  1488  by  Heniy  Lnac  for  the  religious 
daiua,  *  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo/  written  by 
lix«BBi>  de'  Medici  for  perfonnanoe  in  his  own 
fiuufly.  He  alio  states  that  Isaac  was  the 
teedier  of  Lorens>*s  children,  which  foot  we 
presome  he  learnt  from  the  same  MS.  M.  F^tis 
sbowi  (i)  that  he  was  still,  or  again  in  Florence 
many  years  after  1488,  for  Aaron  speaks  of  being 
inthnate  with  Josquin,  Obrecht  and  Isaac  in 
that  cil^,and  Ajahm  could  not  have  been  twenty 
jeeiB  QU  (ie.  old  enou^  for  such  friendship) 
imlil  the  year  1^09 ;  (a)  that  he  was  also  at  one 
ttme  in  the  semoe  c^  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I, 
who  leigned  from  1486-1519;  and  (3)  that  he 
molt  have  died  some  yeam  before  1531,  according 
to  a  note  made  upon  a  MS.  of  that  date  in  the 
Hnoii^  library,  oontaininff  a  woriL  began  by 
Urn  and  iinishod  by  his  pupil  Senfl. 

Of  Inac's  worica^  fint  in  importance  oome 
S3  mf  w>  10  printed,  and  13  in  MS.  (i)  The 
libcaiy  of  the  Lyceum  at  Bologna  has  a  copy 
cf  the 'Misse  Heinrict  Izac,*  printed  by  Petruoei 
a  1506^  containing  5  masses,  'Chaige  de  deal,* 
'  Miterioordias  Domini,' '  Quant  jay  au  cour,' '  Ia 
Spagna»'  'Comme  fomme.'  (a)  Bhaw's  'Opus 
dmn  unaiamm  4  voeum'  (Wittenberg,  1541) 
contains  the  a  mBSinfl  'Canninum'  and  'Une 
MuMpie  de  Biscay.'  (3)  '  Liber  quindedm  mis- 
arani,'  et&  (Nnrembeig,  Petreius,  1539)  con- 
taiaa  the  mass,  'O  pnBclara>'  one  of  the  most 
ranarkabb  of  the  composer^s  worics.  It  is  com- 
poied  on  a  subject  of  4  notes  reiterated  without 
oaantifln  throughout  the  mam.  Some  of  the 
msmbas,  such  as  the  '£t  in  terra  pax'  and  the 
'Qui  toUii^'  have  the  character  of  slow  move* 
nunts  tnr  the  lengthening  of  the  four  notes  over 
nveral  bars,  the  simple  acoompanimentB  of  the 
flthar  parta  being  very  beantif uL  The  subject  is 
^ept  in  the  treble  nearly  throughout  the  ntaasy 
vbich  11  one  of  Isaac's  peculiarities.  It  is  pre- 
iBOted  in  various  forms  in  the  earlier  movements, 
te  announoed  in  triple  time,  then  in  long  notes 
vitk  accompaniments  in. triple  time,  till  in  the 
Credo  it  bmnls  out  Alia  Breve;,  forming  a  ma- 
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jestie  cliinax.  The  Mass  exists  in  score  in  the 
Berlin  Library  amongst  the  MS.  materials  col- 
leoted  by  Soimleithn^  for  a  history  of  music. 
A  copy  IB  also  in  the  F^tis  Library  at  Brussels 
(No.  1807).  (4)  Ott's  collection,  'MiassB  13, 
vocum'  (Nurembeig',  1539),  contains  two  masses, 
'  Salve  nos,'  and  <  ^^hlich  Wesen.'  One  move- 
ment, *  Pleni  sunt,*  from  the  latter,  is  scored  in 
Sonnleithner's  MS. 

The  13  MS.  masBOB  are  mentioned  by  Ambros 
In  his  SUstoiy  of  Music  (iii.  386)— in  the  Bojrai 
Library  at  Vienna^  eight — 'Miesa  Solenms,' 
Magne  Deus,  Paschalisi,  De  CoufiBflaoribus,  Domi- 
nictdis,  Be  B.  Yiiffine,  and  two  Be  Martyribus^ 
all  in  4  parts ;  and  In  the  Munich  Library,  four 
6-part  ones, — Vligo  prudentissima^  Soknnis,  Be 
Apostdis,  and  one  without  name,  and  a  4-paKt 
one, '  Be  Apostolis.*  A  MS.  volume  of  Masses 
in  ibe  Burgundy  Library  at  Bruseels  (No.  6438) 
contains  the  'Virgo  prudentissima'  under  the  titl^ 
*  Missa  de  Assumptions  B.  Y.  M.,  heric  ysac.' 

Eitner's  Bibliographie  der  Musik-Sammelwerke 
(Berlin,  1877)  mentions  upwards  of  forty  collec- 
tions between  the  yean  1501  and  1564,  which 
contain  motets  and  psalma  by  Isaac.  The  Bor 
decachordon  of  Glarean  contains  Hre,  three  of 
which  Bumey  (ii.  521-4),  Hawkins  (ch.  70)  and 
Foricel,  have  printed  in  their  Histories,  Bumey 
having  copied  them  all  in  his  note-books  at  the 
British  Museum.  Wyrsung's  '  Liber  selectarum 
oantionum,'  etc.  (Augsburg,  1520),  oontains  ftv^ 
of  the  most  important  of  Isaac's  works  of  this 
class,  amongst  them  two  6-part  motets,  *  Optime 
pastor^  and  '  Yiigo  prudenti8sinia»'  dedicated  re- 
spectivelv  to  the  Pope  Leo  X  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  L  An  excellent  MS.  copy  of  this  work 
exists  in  the  F^tis  Library  at  Bruesels  (No.  1679). 
Of  Isaac's  lieder,  Ott's  collection  of  '  115  guter 
newer  liedlein'  (Nuremberg,  1544)  oontains  lo. 
One  of  them, '  £s  bet  ein  bawer  ein  tdohterlein,' 
is  given  in  score  by  Forkel  in  his  Histoiy.  This 
coUection  has  latdy  been  reprinted  by  the  G^ 
sellscbaft  ftir  Musikforschung  (liepmanssohn, 
Berlin).  Fdrster's  collection,  '  ELnauazug  guter 
Teutscher  liedlein'  (Nuremberg,  Petreius,  1539) 
contains  four,  and  amongst  them  '  Isbruck  [Inna- 
brack]  ich  muss  dich  lassen,'  the  words  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Iknperor  MaTrimilian. 
The  melody  was  afterwards  sung  to  the  hymns, 
'  O  Welt  ich  muss  dich  lassen,'  and  '  Nun  ruhen 
alle  Wilder,'  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
German  chorales.  It  is  introduced  by  Bach  in  the 
Passions-MuBik  (St.  Matthew),  in  the  scene  of 
the  Last  Supper.  (See  'Innsbraok'  in  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem.)  Whether  Isaac  actually 
composed  the  melody,  or  only  wrote  the  other  parts 
to  it,  is  doubtful,  but  it  ib  remarkable  that  here, 
as  in  others  of  his  works,  the  melody  appears  in 
the  upper  juai,  which  was  quite  unusual  in  such 
compositi<ms.  It  is  in  these  Lieder  that  he 
shows  his  nationality.  In  them  we  have  the 
music  which  the  composer  brought  with  him 
from  his  home,  the  trace  of  which  is  not  lost  in 
his  greater  compositions,  but  blending  itself  with 
the  new  influences  of  an  adopted  country,  and  of 
Nfltherland  oomppuiiions,  gives  to  his  music  a 
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threefold  chazacter, '  a  coanopolitan  tnit '  not  to  * 
be  found  in  the  works  of  any  other  compoeer  of 
the  time  (Ambroi»  iii.  383).  [J.E.S.-B.} 

ISABELLA.    [See  Gibabdsau.] 

ISHAM,  JoHV,  Mns.  Bac,  was  for  some  years 
deputy  organist  for  Dr.  Groft.  On  Jan  33,1711, 
he  was  elected  oi^ganist  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  on 
Croft's  resigxiation.  On  July  17,  1 713,  he  grad- 
uated as  ^I^Mxhelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and  on 
April  3,  1 718,  was  elected  organist  of  St.  An^ 
diew*8,  Holborn,  with  a  stipend  of  £50  per 
fumum,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  place  at 
St.  Anne's,  the  vestiy  objecting  to  his  holding 
both  appointments.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
choaen  organist  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster* 
He  composed  some  anthems,  and  joined  with 
"William  Morley  in  publishing  a  joint-collection 
of  songs,  Isham  s  two-part  song  in  which,  'Bury 
delights  my  roving  eye,'  was  very  popular  in  its 
day,  and  is  reprinted  by  Hawkins  in  nis  History 
(ch.  168).  He  died  m  June  1736,  and  was 
buried  on  the  1 3th  of  thai  month  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's church.  [W.H.H.] 

ISOUARD,  or  ISOARD,.  NiooLOy  usually 
known  as  NioOLO,  bom  Deo.  6, 1775,  at  Malta^ 
where  his  father  was  a  merchant  and  secretaiy 
of  the  '  Massa  Frumentaria,*  or  government 
storehouses.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  as  a  boy, 
and  eduoatad  at  the  Ltistitution  Berthaud,  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  engineers  and  artiUeir. 
Much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  the  stuay 
of  the  pianoforte  under  Pin,  but  he  paased  a 
good,  examination  for  the  navy.  He  was  how- 
ever recalled  before  receiving  his  commission, 
and  on  his  return  to  Malta  in  1790  was  placed 
in  a  merchant's  office.  His  pianoforte-playing 
made  him  welcome  in  society ;  and  encouraged 
by  this  he  went  through  a  couree  of  harmony 
'WithVella  and  Aiopardi,  and  with  Amendola 
of  Palermo — ^where  he  passed  several  years 
as  derk  to  a  merchant — and  completed  his  studies 
under  Sala  and  Guglielmi  at  Naples,  where  he 
was  employed  by  a  Grerman  banking^  firm.  He 
now  determined  to  become  a  composer,  and  aban- 
doning commerce,  much  against  his  father's  wish, 
produced  his  first  opera, '  L'awiso  ai  Maritati,* 
at  Florence  in  1795.  Aft^  this  date  he  called 
himself  simply  Kicolo,  in  order  not  to  compromise 
his  fiunily,  and  it  was  under  this  name  that  he 
made  his  reputation.  From  Florence  he  went 
to  L^hom,  and  composed  'Artaserse,'  an 
opera  seria,  whidi  procured  him  the  cross  of 
San  Donate  of  Malta.  He  succeeded  Viooenzo 
AnfoBsi  as  organist  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
at  Malta,  and  on  the  death  of  San  Martino  be- 
came maltre  de  chapelle  to  the  Order,  retaining 
both  posts  until  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
ihe  French  (June  10-13,  I79S)«  During  these 
early  yean  he  acquired  that  fiusility  which  was 
afterwards  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics. 
There  was  not  a  branch  of  composition  which  he 
did  not  attempt,  as  a  list  of  his  works  at  this 
date  will  show  1^-9  Cantatas;  masses,  psalms, 
and  motets ;  vocal  pieces  for  concerts ;  and  8  or  9 
operas  which  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  enumerate. 


'OaDdrilUm'  (Feb.  22. 1810):  'Ia 
Vktime  des  Arte'  (Felx  27).  wlta 
SolM  and  Berton.-  'U  FKe  dn 
TUlace'  (Mareh  SI):  'I*  BQlel  d« 
lotaito'  (S«i>t.  14);  'Le  naglcteii 
Huis  lUsId'  (Not.  4.  ini):  'LolH 
et  Qolnaalt'  (Feb.  27.  UIS);  'Ltt 
Prinoe  d«  OMano' (Ifudi  4); '  Lo 
Fnnoali  *  Venlse'  (June  14.  lOS); 
'La  n^  de  ]l<d«ra*'  (Veb.  ITK 
irith  Obenibini.  Catel.  and  Boicl- 
dlea;  'Jooonda'  (Feb. 98);  '  Jean- 
DOt  et  Golin'  (Oct  17, 1814);  'Lea 
deoz  HarU'  (Vanh  U);  and 
'L'lme  poor  rautra'   (Maj  U. 


ISOtTARD. 

'  At  this  tiine  he  was  strongly  xaged  to  go  to 
Paris.*  On  his  arrival  he  found  a  useftd  friend 
in  Rodolphe  Ereutaer,  and  the  two  composed 
conjoindy  'Le  petit  Pace'  (Feb.  14,  1800),  and 
'Flaminius  k  Gorinthe^  (Feb.  38,  1801).  At 
the  same  tune  Delrieu  re>wrote  the  librettos  of 
^o  of  his  Italian  operas,  which  were  performed 
under  their  original  titles,  'L*Impromptu  de 
Gampagne  *  (June  30, 1800),  and  '  Le  Tomielier ' 
(May  17,  1801).  Isouard  also  made  considera- 
ble mark  in  society  as  a  pianut.  To  his  friend- 
ship with  Hoffinum  and  Etienne  he  owed  not 
only  sound  advice,  but  a  series  of  librettos  upon 
which  he  was  able  to  work  with  a  certainty  of 
success.  Thus  £avoured  by  circumstances,  he 
produced  in  16  years  no  less  than  33  operas. 
The  following  list  is  in  exact  chronological  order, 
which  F^tis  has  not  been  cajrefiil  to  observe : — 

'La  Btatae,oalafiBiiimeavare' 
(April  »> : '  Miobel  Aofe '  (Dea  11. 
ma>:  'Las  GoDfldeooef'  (March 
90):  'Le  Balser  et  la  Qoittance' 
(June  17).  utth  MAnl,  Kreutier. 
and  BolehUea :  *  Le  If  Medn  Tore ' 
(Nor.  U,  1808):  'llntrteoe  auz 
fenltraa'  (Feb. 94);  'Le  Dinner 
de  (Jarooni*  (Amfl  94);  'La  Baie 
tnotUe  '  (Hay  SO) ;  ^L^once '  (Not. 
U,  1806);  'lA  Prise  de  FaMau' 
(Feb.  8);  'Idala'  (July  90^  1806); 
*  Lee  Bendec-Toiu  bomveoU '  (Mv 
9) : '  Les  Cr^aoeten '  (Dee.  la  1807) : 
•Un  Jour  A  Paris'  (Unj  24);  *Oi- 
maroea'  (June  98.  UQ6);  'L'In- 
Msne  a»  S4raU'  (ApzU  SB,  1809); 

To  this  long  Ust  must  be  added  '  Aladin,  ou  la 
Lampe  merveilleuse,'  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  but  which  was  completed  by  Benincori. 

LK>uard  had  the  gift  of  melody,  and  remark- 
able skill  in  disposing  his  voices  so  as  to  obtain 
the  utmost  effect.  Instances  of  this  are--^the 
quintet  in  'Michel  Ange,*  quite  Italian  in  its 
form;  the  ensemble  and  trio  in  the  'Bendez- 
vous  bourgeois ' ;  the  quartet  in  the  snd  act 
ef  '  Joconde* ;  the  trio  in  the  same  opera,  and 
that  of  the  three  sisters  in  'CendriUon';  the 
finale  in  the  *  Intrigue  aux  fendtres ' ;  the  trio 
and  the  duet  in  '  Jeannot  et  Colin,'  and  man^r 
others.  To  these  qualities  must  be  added  the  ori- 
ginality and  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  music, 
which  gave  it  a  kind  of  troubadour  character. 
His  later  works,  composed  when  Boieldieu  was 
running  him  hard,  are  manifestly  superior  to 
the  earlier  ones,  when  he  had  no  competitor. 
'  Joconde,'  the  fiftvourite  romance  in  which  will 
never  be  forgotten,  fiur  surpasses  '  Gendrillon,' 
though  inferior  to  'Jeannot  and  Colin,*  which 
for  finish,  taste,  sentiment,  and  chann  of  style 
will  always  be  appreciated  by  musicians. 

Another  of  Isouard's  good  points  is  that  his 
comedy  never  degenerates  into  vulgarity.  In 
Boileau's  words,  this  composer — 

'Distisgoa  le  naif  da  plat  et  dn  boflton.* 
He  strictly  observed  the  proprieties  of  the  stage, 
and  thoroughly  understood  the  French  pubfic. 

*  Fajdle,  In  bis  'IMotlonnalra  des  Hualdens.*  states  that  Geneial 
Taabots  took  Um  to  Paris  as  bis  private  accretary,  but  a  camparixn 
of  dates  will  sbow  this  to  have  been  an  Impoadbilltr.  Oeneral 
Vaubols  ivaa  In  conuDand  of  the  French  at  Halta.  and  irith  a  mr- 
riion  of  4,000  men  maintained  his  position  against  the  blodtadtnc 
forces  of  the  allies  without  and  the  Maltese  themselves  within.  f<|r 
two  79tn  from  ITBS.  Isouard.  on  the  other  hand,  reached  Puis  with 
his  fkunUj  In  179B.  JMsbwnprodaoedthlaarroT.' 
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ISOUABD. 

In  U^  ofm  w»7  he  ooatmned  Gr^tiy*!  work', 
bat  being  no  oiiginAtor  was  edipaed  by  Boiel- 
diea  and  afterwards  by  Aaber.  l^e  soooeMes 
of  hiB  rival  provoked  him  beyond  oontrol,  and 
when  Boieldiea  wae  elected  by  the  Inafcitut  in 
1817  to  lucceed  M^ul  in  preference  to  him- 
self his  mortification  was  extreme.  It  was,  per- 
haps, to  drown  the  remembrance  of  this  defeat, 
and  of  the  triumphs  of  his  opponent,  that,  al- 
though  a  married  man,  he  plunged  into  a 
course  of  dissipation  which  ndned  his  health 
and  brought  on  consumption,  firam  which  he 
died  in  Paris,  March  a^,  iSx8. 

There  is  no  biography  of  Isouard,  nor  indeed 
any  sketch  at  all  adequate.  Several  portraits  have 
been  published,  but  are  of  no  artistic  merit.  From 
one  d  them  was  executed  in  1853  the  marble  bust 
now  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opte  Comique. 

Isouard  is  little  known  in  England.  The  only 
two  of  his  pieces  which  appear  to  have  been 
brought  out  on  the  London  stage  are  '  Les  Ren- 
dezvous bourgeois'  (St.  James's,  May  14,  1849), 
and  '  Joconde,'  English  version  by  Mr.  Saniley 
(Lyceum,  Oct.  35,  1876).  [G.Cl 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT,  the  fifth  of  Handel's 
19  "Rngliah  oratorios.  The  present  second  part 
was  composed  first.  The  autograph  of  it  is  headed 
'Moses  song.  Exodus  Chap.  15.  Introitus. 
Angefisngen  Oct.  i,  1738,*  and  at  the  end  'Fine 
Octob'.  11,  1738,  den  i  Novemb*.  vollig  geen- 
digt.'  The  present  first  part  is  headed' 15  Octob^ 
1738.  Act  y*  2*.'  Three  pages  were  written 
and  erased ;  and  on  the  fourth  page  begins  the 
ponesent  opening  recitative,  headed  '  Part  y*  a  of 
Exodus.'  At  the  end  of  the  Chorus  '  And  be- 
lieved' stands  'Fine  della  Parte  2^  d'Exodus. 

{8^^"8}'»8.  The  «.tog»phi.in  Buck. 
fng>»m  Palace,  and  the  two  parts  are  bound  in 
their  present  order,  not  in  that  of  composition. 

The  title  '  Israel  in  Egypt '  appears  in  the  an- 
nouncements  of  the  first  performance,  which  was 
on  April  4,  1739.  On  April  1 1  it  was  performed 
again  'with  alterations  and  additions.'  Else- 
where it  is  announced  that  'the  Oratorio  will 
be  shortened  and  intermixed  with  songs' — four 
in  number.  It  was  given  a  third  time  April 
I,  1740,  with  the  Funeral  Anthem  as  a  first 
part,  under  the  name  of  the  'Lamentation  of 
the  Israelites  for  the  Death  of  Joseph.' 

Dr.  Chryeander  suggests  that  the  adaptation 
of  the  Funeral  Anthem  as  an  introduction  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the  completion  of  Moses' 
Seng,  and  that  *Act  y*  2^*  followed  on  that 
adaptation ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
conclusion  that  he  is  right,  though  bevond  the 
words  'Act  y*  2<^'  and  the  addition  of  a  snort  over- 
ture to  the  Funeral  Anthem  there  is  no  positive 
evidence.  The  use  of  the  word  'Act'  prevents 
our  taking  'Act  the  3^'  as  'second'  in  relation 
to  '  Moses  Song ' ;  it  was  second  in  order  of  com- 
position, but  not  in  historic  order,  nor  in  order  of 
performance — and  'Moses  Song'  contains  the 
musical  climax  to  the  whole  work. 

The  first  subsequent  performance  in  England 
of  the' work  as  compoeed,  without  additions  or 
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omisnons,  was  given  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 

Society,  Feb.  23,  1849.    In  Germany  it  was  first 

performed  in  any  shape  by  the  Sing-Akadende 

of  Berlin,  Dec.  8,  1831. 

This  oratorio  is  distinguished  among  those  of 

Handel  as  much  for  its  sustained  gnmdeur  as 

for  the  great  number  of  allusions  to  previous 

compositions,  both  of  Handel's  «wn  and  of  other 

musicians,  that  it  contains.  Those  which  have  at 

present  been  recognised  are  as  follow : — 

"Hiej  laathad.*  Sbortened  from  Fngos  in  A  minor  in 
his  own  Six  organ  fegues. 

*  He  spAke  the  word.'  The  voioe  parts  from  a  Symphony 
fnr  doable  orchestra  in  StrsdellA's  Serenata.  1 

lUilstone  Chorus.    From  StradeU»'s  Serenata. 

*  He  tmoti*  all  thr  flmhnm,*  From  Fogoe  in  A  minor 
in  hjH  own  Kix  nn^a  fin^M*^ 

*  Kut  aa  for  lus  jKH>pL4d,^    l-Y>  im  StrsdellA's  Serenata. 

'  F^rypt  vat  i^Lad. '  Almoet  uote  for  note  from  an  Organ 
saturiiTi&in  l>by  KerU 

*  And  tM'H^^veril  tlii>  LnrdJ    Ifrom  Stradella*s  Serenata. 
*lh-  in  n]y  Vntd"  a-lmoit  iiQld  for  note  from  the  opening 

of  Krbft  »  &I«f^iilp«t 
<Thn  U>ni  it  taj  Btnmgth.*    From  *Et  eznltavit'  in 

*': '  I.  r .  ,  !  ,r  -  ■■  ,f.»  From  *Te  etemnm  Ps- 
treuk   i^  Li.o  »  It*  liitiuiu,  iia.J  'Quia  fecit '  in  Msfmiflcat 

*  Ttw  depths  have  ooTered  them.'    From  Maffuificat 
'  Thy  right  liand.*    From  ditto,  *  Ooia  respexit' 

'  Thou  lentest  forth.*    Almost  note  for  note  from  ditto, 

*  Fecit  notentiam.* 

*Andwith  the  blast*    From  ditto  'Deposoit* 
'The  earth  swaUow'd  them.*     Almost  note  for  note 
from  *  Sicut  erat  *  in  ditta 

*  Thou  in  Thy  mercy.'    From  ditto, '  Esnrientss.' 

*I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord.'  Bepeated  from  beginning 
of  Part  IL 

Notwithstanding  this  astonishing  number  of 
adaptations  great  and  small,  so  vast  is  the  fusing 
power  of  Handel's  genius,  and  also  perhaps  so 
full  of  £uth  the  attitude  in  which  a  great  work 
of  established  reputation  is  contemplated,  that 
few  hearers  suspect  the  want  of  unity,  and  even 
Mendelssohn,  keen  as  was  his  critical  sense, 
while  editing  the  *  Israel '  for  the  Handel  Society, 
never  drops  a  hint  of  any  anomaly  or  inconsistency 
in  the  style  of  any  of  the  pieces.  Mendelssohn 
wrote  organ  accompaniments  to  the  songs  and 
duets,  though,  strange  to  say,  they  have  seldom 
been  used  in  public  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  compiler  ef  the  words  of '  Israel  *  there 
is  neither  evidence  nor  tradition.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  selected  by 
Handel  himself.  In  the  first  part  some  of  the 
words  are  taken  from  the  Prayer-book  version 
of  the  Psalms.  In  other  cases  the  ordinary 
Authorised  version  has  been  adopted,  but  not 
exactly  followed.  [O.] 

ISTESSO  TEMPO,  L',  'the  same  time,'  a 
caution  in  cases  of  change  of  rhythm  or  time- 
signature.  It  may  mean  that  the  measure  re- 
mains as  before  while  the  value  of  the  note 
changes — as  in  the  change  from  9-16  to  6-16  in 
Beethoven*s  Op.  IIJ,  or  from   2-4  to  6-8  in 

*  Bagatelle,*  Op.  1 19,  No.  6 ;  or  that  the  measure 
changes  while  the  note  remains — as  in  Op.  126, 
No.  I  ;  or  that  neither  note  nor  measure  change 
^as  in  Op.  iii,  6-16  to  12-32,  and  Op.  120, 
Var.  3.  Or  that  a  former  tempo  is  resumed, 
as  in  his  Sonata,  op.  no — 'LMstesso  tempo  di 
Arioso,*  '  Kistesso  tempo  della  fuga.'  [G.] 

1  Fee  Mm  Analrtet  of  Urio* T«  Deum  and  8tr id«na't  BerentU,  bf 
Mr.  Prout.  Id  the  Monthly  Moaical  Beoord  for  2(oT.  sad  Dec.  im» 
a  rrlated  bj  Bawkiio.  chap.  OL 
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Se       ITALIAKA  IK  ALOIEBI,  L', 

ITALIANA  IK  ALQIERI,  L*.  AnItAlka 
oomio  op«ira  in  acU ;  wozda  by  AneUi,  muiic  by 
Bonini.  Produoed  at  San  Benedetto,  Tenioe,  in 
1813;  at  Paru,  Feb.  i,  1817;  and  in  London, 
Jan.  27, 1819 ;  in  Engliidi,  Deo.  30, 1844.      [O.] 

ITALIAK  SIXTH,  THE,  ie  the  augmented 
■izth  aooompanied  by  tin  nuyor  third,  as 

[C.H.HJ>.] 

IVAKOFF,  or  IVAKHOFF,  Kiosolas,  born 
In  1809,  an  Italianised  Buaeian,  appeared  in 
Endand  in  the  leaaon  of  1834.  '^  pvLpil  of 
£.  Bianchi,  he  had  a  very  beaatUul  tenor  voice, 
'a  bhaate  and  simple  style  of  singing,  but  little 
ezeoutian'  (Lord  Moant-Edgoumbe).  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Chorley  wrote, — *  Kothing  oould 
be  more  delicious  as  to  tone — ^more  neat  as  to  exe- 
cution. Ko  such  good  Rodfigo  in  Otello  has 
been  heard  sinoe  I  have  known  the  opera  :*  and 
Moscheles,  in  his  Diaiy,  says,  '  he  attraetod  the 
public  by  his  great  flexlbilify  of  voice,  but  he 
displeased  my  German  ear  by  using  his  head- 
voice  too  frequently,  particularly  when  singing 
Schubert's  Swenade.  His  sicldy,  sentimental 
style  became  so  wearisome  that  some  wag  cir- 
culated a  joke  about  him  declaring  that  his  real 
name  was  "  Tve  enough." '  Sweet  as  were  his 
voice  and  method  of  vocalisation,  his  acting  and 
appeanyaoe  on  tha  stage  were  utterly  null  and 


JACK. 

insfgnf fioant ;  'In  Enffland,  he  waa  never  eeen 
to  attempt  to  act ;  subsequently,  he  essayed  to 
do  so  in  Italy,  I  have  heard ;  but,  by  that  time, 
the  voice  hiui  b^gun  to  perish '  (Chorley).  He 
rei^peared  in  London  in  1835  »^<^  37*  ^^^  ^ 
never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first  seaeon,  and 
soon  retired.  Witti  others  of  the  Italian  troupe 
he  had  taken  part,  but  without  effeot»  in  the 
Festival  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1834.  Ivanhoff 
is  still  living  in  retirement  at  Bologna.  [J.M.] 
IVES,  SDfOV,  waa  a  vicar  choral  of  St  Panl*8 
cathedral.  In  1633  he  was  engaged,  together 
with  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  to  oompoee  the 
music  for  ShirWs  masque,  *  The  Triumph  of 
Peace,'  perfbrmea  at  Court  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  on  Candlemaa  day,  i633~4« 
for  his  share  in  which  he  received  £100.  On 
the  suppression  of  choral  service  he  became  a 
singing  master.  His  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Williun  Lawes, '  Lament  and  moum,*  i^peared 
in  separate  parts  at  the  end  of  H.  and  W. 
Lawes's '  Choice  Psalmes,'  1648.  It  is  given  in 
score  in  J.  S.  Smithes  '  Musica  Antiqua.  Many 
catches  and  rounds  by  Ives  are  printed  in 
HUton*B  *  Catch  that  Catoh  can,'  1659,  aud  Play- 
ford's  *  Musical  Companion,'  167a  ;  *  Si  Deu 
nobiscum,'  3  in  i,  is  given  in  Hullah's  'Yooal 
Scores.'  Songs  by  him  are  to  be  fouiid  in  various 
ooUections.  He  died  in  the  parish  of  Chriat 
Church,  Kewgato  Street^  in  i66a.       [W.H.H.] 


J. 
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jack  repre-  Jj,  ^^"^ 

rum.    It  ia  ''^"""^V 
>f  pear-tree,  I 

ack  end  of  I 


JACK  (Ft.  Sawlereim;  Ital.  SaUarttlci  Ger, 
Docket  Springer),     In  the  action  of  the 
harpsichord  tribe  of  in- 
■truments  the  jack 
aents  the  Plectrum, 
usually  made  of 
rests  on  the  h\ 
the   key-lever,   and  has 
moveable  tongue  of  holly 
working  on   a  centre,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  bristle 
spring.     A  thorn  or  spike 
of    crowquill    projects    at 
right  angles  from  the  tongue. 
On  the  key  being  depressed 
the  jack  is  forced  upwards, 
and  the  quill  is  brought  to 
the  string,  which  it  twangs 
in  passinff.     The  string  ia 
damped    oy  the   piece   of 
doth    above    the    tongue. 
When  the  key  returns  to  its 
level,  the  jack  follows  it 
and  descends;  and  the  quill 
then  passes  the  string  with- 
out resistance  or  noise.    In 
some  instruments  a  piece 
of  hard  leather  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  quill.    In  cut- 
ting  the  quHl   or   leather   great  attention  is 


paid  to  the  gradation  of  elasticity  which 
secures  equality  of  tone.  A  row  of  jacks  ia 
maintained  in  perpendicular  position  by  a  rack ; 
and  in  harpsicbards  or  clavecins  which  have 
more  than  one  register,  the  racks  are  moved  to 
or  away  from  the  strings  by  means  of  stopa 
adjusted  by  the  hand ;  a  second  rack  then  en- 
dosing  the  lower  part  of  the  jack  to  secure  ito 
position  upon  the  key.  We  have  in  the  jade 
a  very  difllerent  means  of  producing  tone  to  the 
tangent  of  the  clavichord  or  the  hanuner  of  the 
pianoforte.  The  jack,  in  principle,  is  the  plec- 
trum of  the  psaltery,  adjusted  to  a  key,  as  tiie 
tangent  represents  the  bridge  of  the  monochord 
and  the  pianoforte  hanmier  the  hammer  of  the 
dulcimer.  We  do  not  exactly  know  when  jack 
or  tangent  were  introduced,  but  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  invention  of  either  was  earlier 
in  date  than  the  14th  century.  By  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century  the  use  of  the  clavecin  in- 
struments with  jacks  had  become  general  in 
England,  the  Ketherlands  and  France;  and  in 
Italy  from  whence  they  would  seem  to  have 
travdled.  They  were  used  also  in  Germany,  but 
the  clavichord  with  its  tangents  asserted  at  least 
equal  rights,  and  endured  tiiere  until  Beethoven. 
The  first  years  of  the  iSth  century  had  witnessed 
in  Florence  the  invention  of  the  hammer-davier, 
the  pianoforte;  before  the  century  was  quite 
out  the  jack  had  everywhere  oeded   to   tho 
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r.  AKhongh  leathor  fin*  the  tongne  of 
the  jack  Las  been  dsimed  to  have  beoi  the 
JnventioB  of  Paacal  TaakSn  of  PurU  in  the 
iStli  century  (his  muoh-talked-of  *peaa  de 
bofile*),  it  hae  been  found  m  instrumente  of  the 
i64h  and  17th:  and  it  may  be  that  leather 
Bweceded  the  quill,  the  introduction  of  which 
8ealiger(i484-i55o)  enables  us  to  nearly  date. 
He  says  (Poetioee,  Ub.  i.  cap.  Mil)  that  when  he 
waa  a  boy  the  names  dayieymbaland  harpsichord 
had  been  appellations  of  the  instrument  Yulgarly 
known  as  monochord,  but  that  subsequently 
points  of  crowquill  had  been  added,  from  which 
points  the  same  instrument  had  beoome  known 
as  qiinet — ^poanbly  from  the  Latin  'spina,'  a 
tbotn,  though  another  and  no  less  probable 
dsriTation  A  the  name  will  be  found  under 
Sfihxt. 

Shakspeaie's  referenoe  to  the  jack  in  one  of 
Lis  Sonnets  is  well-known  and  often  quoted— 

'  So  I  siiTj  «hon  JsokB  that  nimUA  lesp 
To  Um  tbe  tander  inwud  of  thj  hand* ; 

bot  appears  to  mean  the  keys,  which  as  the 
'Bw«ei  fingers'  touch  them  make  'dead  wood  more 
blest  than  living  lips.'  A  nearer  reference  has 
been,  preserved  by  Bimbault  (The  Pianoforte, 
liondon,  i860,  p.  57)  in  a  MS.  note  by  Isaac 
Beed  to  a  volume  of  old  plays.  Lord  Oxford 
■aid  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  m  oovert  allusion  to 
Baklgh's  fkvour  and  the  execution  of  Essex, 
'When  jacks  start  up,  heads  go  down.'  [A.  J.H.] 

JACKSON,  John.  One  Jackson,  who  in 
1669  held  the  office  of  ^Instructor  in  Musick* 
at  Ely  Cathedial  for  three  months,  has  been 
oonjectored  to  be  identical  with  the  John  Jack- 
son who  early  in  1676  was  appointed  nominally 
a  vicar  choral  but  in  fact  organist  of  Wells 
CathedraL'  His  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Chapter  books  after  1688,  so  that  it  Is  presumed 
that  he  died  or  resigned  in  that  year.  He  com- 
posed some  church  music  now  almost  wholly 
lost.  An  anthem,  'The  Lord  said  unio  my 
Lnd,'  included  in  the  Tudwa^  Collection  (HarL 
]£3.  7338) ;  a  Service  in  C,  m  the  choir  books 
of  Wells,  and  four  chants  in  a' contemporary 
HS.  organ  part  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Hsnnonio  Society  are  all  his  compodtions  that 
are  to  be  found  complete.  The  last-named  MS. 
»■»*■»"■  the  oigan  parts  of  the  Service  in  C  and 
8  MttlmmMy  and  in  the  choir  books  at  Wells  are 
some  odd  parts  of  an  anthem  and  a  single  part 
of  a  Burial  Service.  [W.H.H.] 

JACKSON,  WiLLZAH,  known  as  Jackson  of 
Exeter,  son  of  a  grocer  in  that  dty,  was  bom  in 
May  1 730.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
liaving  disokyed  a  strong  purtiality  for  music, 
was  plaoed  under  Jc^n  Silvester,  organist  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  for  instruction.  In  1748  he 
removed  to  LondcHU  and  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Traven.  On  his  return  to  Exeter  he  established 
himself  as  a  teacher.  In  1755  he  published  a 
set  of  *  Twelve  Songs,* '  which  were  so  simple. 
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elegant,  and  original,  that  they  immediately  be- 
came popular  throughout  the  kingdom.'  He 
afterwards  produced  '  Six  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsi- 
ch(nd,'  'Elegies  for  three  voices,'  and  a  second 
set  of  '  Twelve  Songs.'  These  were  followed  by 
'Six  Epigrams,' a  third  set  of  'Twelve  Songs,' 
and  a  setting  of  Warton's  '  Ode  to  Fancy.'  In 
1767  he  composed  the  music  for  a  dramatic  piece 
called '  Lydaas/  altered  from  Milton's  poem,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Y<nk,  brother  of  George  III,  and  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Nov.  4,  but  never  repeated. 
He  next  published  'Twelve  Canzonets  for  two 
voices/  which  were  highly  successful,  and  one  of 
which,  'Time  has  not  thinned  my  flowing 
hair,'  enjoyed  a  long  career  of  popularity.  To 
these  succeeded  ^  Eight  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord,'  and  'Six  Vocal  Quartette.'  In  1777 
Jackson  received  the  appointments  of  subn 
chanter,  organist^  lay  vicar,  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  In  1780  he 
oomposed  the  music  for  General  Buigoyne's 
opera, '  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  which  was  pro* 
duoed  at  Drury  Lane,  Deo  27,  with  great  success, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  stage  fm  more  than 
half  a  century,  mainly  owing  to  Jackson's  music 
The  beautiful  song,  '  Encompassed  in  an  angel's 
frame,'  is  one  of  those  gems  which  time  can 
never  affect.  In  1783  Jackson  published  'Thirty 
Letters  on  various  subjects,' — three  of  them 
jpelating  to  muric,  which  were  well  received  and 
in  1795  reached  a  third  edition.  'The  Meta- 
morphosis,' *  comic  opera,  of  which  Jackson  was 
believed  to  be  the  author  as  well  as,  avowedly, 
the  oomposer,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Dec* 
5>  17^3*  hut  performed  only  two  or  three  times. 
In  1 791  Jackson  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*  Obe(Brvations  on  the  present  State  of  Music  in 
London.'  In  1798  he  published  'four  Ages, 
together  with  Essays  on  various  subjects,'  in- 
tended as  additions  to  the  '  Thirty  Lettere.'  His 
other  musical  publications  comprised  a  second 
set  of 'Twelve  Canzonets  for  two  voices,'  'Twelve 
Pastorals,'  a  fourth  set  of  'Twelve  Songs,' 
'Hymns  in  three  parts,' and  'Six  Madrigals.' 
His  cathedral  music  was  collected  and  publ^hed 
many  years  after  his  death  by  James  Paddon, 
oiganist  of  Exeter  CathedraL  He  died  of  dropsy, 
July  I  a,  1803.  Jackson  employed  much  of  his 
leisure  time  in  punting  landscapes  in  the  style 
of  his  friend  Gainsborough,  in  which  he  attained 
considerable  skill.  Wmlst  much  of  his  mosio 
charms  by  its  simplicity,  melodiousness,  refine- 
ment and  grace,  there  is  also  much  that  sinks 
into  tameness  and  insipidity ;  his  church  music 
especially  is  exceedingly  feeble.  Notwithstanding 
this,  'Jackson  in  F'  is  even  now  popular  in  some 
quartere.  [W.H.H.] 

JACKSON,  William,  known  as  Jackson  of 
Masham,  bom  Jan.  9,  1816,  was  son  of  a  miller, 
and  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  the  power  of 
perseverance  and  devotion  to  an  end.  His  passion 
for  music  developed  itself  at  an  early  age,  and  his 
struggles  in  the  punuit  of  his  beloved  art  read 
almost  like  a  romance  in  humble  life.  He  built 
j  organs^  learned  to  play  almost  every  instrumenti 
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wind  and  string,  taught  himself  harmony  and 
oounterpoint  from  books,  until  at  length,  in  1853, 
when  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  16, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Masham  having  pre- 
sented a  finger  organ  to  the  churchy  Jackson  was 
^pointed  organist  with  a  stipend  of  £30. 
Tuough  the  circulating  library  in  Leeds,  he 
was  able  to  study  the  scores  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  In  1839  he  went  into 
business  at  Masham  as  a  tallow-chandler,  and 
in  the  same  year  published  an  anthem,  ^Fer  joy 
let  fertile  YiJleyB  ring.'  In  1840  the  Hudders- 
field  Glee  Club  awarded  him  their  first  prize  for 
his  glee,  'The  sisters  of  the  sea';  and  in  1841 
he  composed  for  the  Huddersfield  Choral  Society 
the  103rd  Psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra.  In  1845  he  wrote  an  oratorio,  'The 
DeUverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon,'  and  soon 
afterwards  another  entitled  'Isaiah.'  In  185a 
he  made  music  his  profession  and  settled  in 
Bradford,  where,  in  partnership  with  William 
Winn,  the  bass  singer,  he  entered  into  business 
as  a  musicseller,  and  became  organist,  first,  of 
St.  John's  Chureh,  and  afterwards  (in  1856)  of 
fiorton  Lane  Chapel.  On  Winn's  quitting 
Bradford,  Jackson  succeeded  him  as  conductor  of 
the  Choral  Union  (nude  voices  aoly).  He  was 
chorus-master  at  the  Bradford  festivals  in  1853, 
56  and  59,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Festival 
Choral  Society  on  its  establishment  m  56.  For 
the  festival  of  56  he  again  set  the  loszd  Psalm, 
and  for  that  of  59  composed  'The  Year,'  a 
oantata,  the  words  selected  by  himself  from 
various  poets.  He  compiled  and  partly  composed 
»  set  of  psalm  tunes,  and  harmonised  'The 
Bradford  inme  Book,'  compiled  by  Samuel  Smith. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  com- 
posed a  mass,  a  chureh  service,  anthems,  glees, 
part-songs  and  songs,  and  wrote  a  Manual  of 
Singing,  which  pawed  through  many  editions. 
His  last  work  was  a  cantata  entitled  *  The  Praise 
of  Music'  He  died  April  15th,  1866.  His  son, 
William,  bom  1853,  was  bred  to  the  profession 
of  music,  became  organist  of  Momingside 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Bipon,  Sept.  10, 
1877.  [W.H.H.] 

JACOB,  Benjakin,  bom  in  London  in  1778, 
was  at  a  very  early  age  taught  the  mdiments  of 
music  by  his  father,  an  amateur  violinist.    When 

7  years  old  he  received  lessons  in  singing  from 
Robert  Willoughby,  a  well-known  chorus-singer, 
and  became  a  chorister  at  Portland  Chapel.    At 

8  vears  of  age  he  learned  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord, and  afterwards  studied  that  instrument 
and  the  organ  under  William  Shrubsole,  organist 
of  SpaFields  Chapel,  and  MatthewCooke,  organist 
of  St.  Greorge,  Bloomsbuiy.  At  10  years  of  age 
he  became  organist  of  Salem  Chapel,  Soho,  and 
little  more  than  a  vear  afterwards  was  appointed 
organist  of  Carlisle  Chapel,  Kennington  Lane. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  1790  he  removed  to 
Bentinck  Chapel,  Lisson  Green,  where  he  re- 
mained until  Dec  1794,  when  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill  invited  him  to  assume  the  place  of  organist 
at  Surrey  Chapel.  In  1 796  he  studied  hannony 
under  Dr.  Arnold.   Ini8ooheconductedaserie8 
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of  oratorios,  given  under  the  direction  of  Bartld- 
man  in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  As  he 
advanced  in  years  he  became  more  and  more 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  best  oiganists  of  his 
time,  and  in  1808  began  a  series  of  perform- 
ances at  Surrey  Cha[^  of  airs,  chorusesi,  and 
frigues  played  upon  the  oigan  alone,  without  any 
interspersion  of  vocal  piooes.  In  that  and  the 
following  year  Samuel  Wesley  addressed  to  him, 
as  to  a  kindred  spirit,  a  remariuble  series  of 
letten  on  the  wcMrks  and  genius  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach.  These  letters  were  published  in  1875  by 
Min  EUza  Wesley,  the  writer's  daughter;  the 
(Hriginals  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  In  1 809  Jacob  gave  an  oigan 
performanee  at  Surrey  Chapel  in  conjunction  with 
Wesley,  the  two  playing  alternately  the  fugues 
of  Badi  and  Handel  and  other  pieces.  In  181 1, 
r8ia  and  1814  Jacob  repeated  the  performances 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Crotch.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  his  high  reputation  he  was  frequently 
engaged  to  open  new  organs  and  to  act  as  judge 
on  triab  for  vacant  orgamsts'  seats. 

In  Nov.  1823  he  quitted  Surrey  Chapel  for  the 
newly-erected  dhuroh  of  St.  John,  Waterloo  Road. 
This  led  to  a  dispute  between  him  and  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill,  resulting  in  a  paper  war,  in  which 
the  musician  triumphed  over  the  divine.  The 
excitement  of  the  oontroversy,  however,  proved 
too  much  for  Jacob ;  he  was  attacked  by  diseawe, 
which  developed  into  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  terminated  his  existence  Aug.  24,  1829. 
His  compodtions  were  not  numerous,  consisting 
principally  of  psalm  tunes  and  a  few  glees.  The 
collection  of  tunes,  with  appropriate  symphonies, 
set  to  a  oourse  of  psalms,  and  published  under 
the  title  of  ^National  Ptsalmody/  which  he  edited, 
is  well  known.  [  W.  H  .H.} 

JACQUARD,  Leon  Jean,  eminent  vidlcm- 
cellist^  bom  at  Paris  Nov.  3,  1826;  studied 
at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  obtained  the  2nd 
prize  for  cello  in  1842,  and  the  1st  prize  in  1844. 
In  1876  he  married  Mile.  Laure  Bedel,  a  pianist 
of  distinction,  and  at  the  end  of  1877  succeeded 
Chevillard  as  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Jaoquard  is  eminently  a  dasnoal 
player — a  pure  and  noble  stylia,  good  intonation, 
and  great  correctness :  if  he  has  a  fetult  it  is  that 
he  is  somewhat  cold,  but  his  taste  is  always  irre- 
proachable,, and  his  sSomces  of  chamber  music  are 
well  attended  by  the  best  dass  of  amateurs.  He 
has  composed  some  Fantasias  for  the  cello,  but  it 
is  as  a  virtuoso  and  a  professor  that  he  will  be 
remembered.  [G.C] 

JACQUIN,  VON.  A  Viennese  femily  with 
which  Mozart  was  on  the  most  intimate  and 
affectionate  terms.  The  &ther,  Johann  Franz 
Freiherr  von  Jacquin,  was  a  celebrated  botanist, 
whose  house  in  ihe  botanical  garden  was  the 
great  resort  of  the  most  intellectual  and  artistic 
society  of  Vienna ;  the  son  Grottfried,  an  accom- 
plished amateur  with  a  fine  bass  voice,  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Mozart's,  and  the  recipient  of 
some  of  his  cleverest  letters ;  and  the  daughter 
Franziska  was  one  of  his  best  pupils  (Letter, 
Jan.  14,  1787).    For  Gottfried  he  wrote  the  air 
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'Mentn  ti  kscio*  (Kochel  513),  and  Ibr'  the 
bmily  more  than  one  channing  little  CanEonet 
fat  2  wpranoe  and  a  baai^  8a<£  as  '  Ecoo  quel 
fiefo '  or  *  Dne  pimille  amabUi '  (E.  436,  439). 
An  air  of  GrottfirieaB,  * lo  ti  lasoio  la  to  thia  day 
often  rang  in.  oonoot  rooms  as  Mozart's.  He 
took  part  in  the  fanny  seene  which  gave  rise  to 
Mosaii's  oomic  'BandlTenett*— 'Liebes  Mandl, 
w6  tsts  BandL'  The  lines  which  Gottfried  wrote 
in  Mocart's  Album — '  IVne  genius  is  impossible 
without  heart ;  for  no  amount  of  Intellect  alone 
or  ol  inoagination,  no^  nor  of  both  together,  can 
make  genius.  Love^  lcnra>  love  is  the  soul  of 
genius  *•— characterise  him  as  futhfully  as  those, 
of  his  father,  written  in  the  same  book,  do  the 
old  man  of  tact  and  science :— ^ 
*TiU,<iDipo«is 

Blandns  wuitaa  fidiboa  ctnoiis 
Duoere  quercuif 
In  amicirtw  teoMiam.*  [G.] 

JADASSOHN,  Salomon,  Ixxm  «t  Breslau 

Sept.  15,  1831.    His  years  of  study  were  passed 

pstily  at  home  nnder  Hesse,  Ltistner  and  Brosig, 

partly  at   the  Tiftiprig  Conservatorium  (1848), 

partly  at  Weimar  under  Liszt,  and  again  in 

1853,  at  Leipzig  under  Hauptmann.    Since  that 

time  he  has  resided  in  Leipzig,  first  as  a  teacher, 

then  as  the  oondnctor  of  the  Euterpe  concerts, 

and  lastly  in  the  Gonseryatoaum  as  teacher  of 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  and  the 

Biaoofivte.     His  compositions  are  varied  and 

aomerons  (58,  to  May  1879).    Among  the  most 

KDuukahle  are  Symphony  No.  3,  in  D  (op.  50) ; 

3  Seranades  lior  Ordiestra  (ops.  40,  46,  47) ;  t 

pieces  for  Chorus  and  Orcheetra  (ops.  54,  55) ; 

^^f^iofx^  (op.  35)  and  Ballet-music  (op.   58), 

each  ibr  P.F.  and  each  a  series  of  canons ;  songs, 

daete,  etc.    His  fiMnlity  in  counterpoint  is  great^ 

and  his  canons  are  boUi  ingenious  and  e£fective. 

As  a  private    teacher   Jadassohn    is    highly 

etteomei  [G.] 

JADIN,  Lome  Emxavubl,  bod,  nephew,  and 

brolher  of  musicians,  bom  Sept.   ai,  1768,  at 

VenaOlei^  where  his  father  Jban,  a  violinist  and 

oompoaer,  lettled  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother 

Gboboes,  a  performer  on  the  bassoon  attached  to 

tbd  cfa^telle  of  Louis  XV.    As  a  child  Louis 

•hoved  groat  talent  for  munc ;  his  &ther  taught 

kim  the  violin,  and  Hfdlmandel  the  piano.  After 

heing '  page  de  la  musique  *  to  Loms  XYI,  ho  was 

in  1789  appointed  and  aoocmpanyist,  and  in  1 791 

ebief  maestro  al  cembalo  at  ^  Th^fttre  de  Mon- 

■Kor,  then  in  the  Bue  Feydeau.    This  post  gave 

him  the  opportunity  of  producing   'Joconde' 

(Sept.  14, 1790),  a  comic  opera  in  3  acts.  Jadin's 

indnrtiy  was  extraordinary.    Though  fully  en- 

giged  as  composer,  conductor,  and  teacher,  he 

Int  no  opportunity  of  appearing   before   the 

pnbHc.    He  compoieed  muches  and  concerted 

pieoaa  for  the  Garde  Nationale ;  patriotic  songs 

*ad  piioet  de  eiramttanee  such  as  '  Le  Congr^s 

^  Boos,'  in  conjunction  with  others,  'L*Apo- 

Ih^oae  da  jeune  Barra,'  '  Le  Si^ge  de  Thionville' 

(1793)*  'Agricd  Yida  ou  le  jeune  h^ros  de  la 

Dannoe^'  for  the  various  fiSAesof  the  Revolution ; 

and  38  operas  for  the  Italiens,  the  Th^tres 
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Moli^  and  Louvois,  the  Vari^t^,  the  Academic, 
and  chiefly  the  Feydeau.  Of  this  mass  of  music, 
however,  nothing  survives  but  the  tities  of 
'Jooonde'  and  'Mahomet  II'  (1803)  fiuniliar 
to  us  firom  the  operas  of  Isouard  and  Bossini. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Jadin  was- 
without  talent,  but  like  many  others  his  librettos 
were  bad,  and  his  music,  though  well  written, 
was  wanting  in  dramatic  spirit,  and  in  the  style, 
life,  passion  and  ^niginality  necessary  for  success. 
Jn  fict  his  one  quality  was  facility. 

In  1 80a  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  professor 
of  the  pianofinrte  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  was- 
'  Gouvemeur  des  pages '  of  the  royal  chapel  from 
the  Restoration  to  tiie  Revolution  of  1830;  He 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1834.  To  the 
close  of  his  life  he  continued  to  produce  romances, 
nocturnes,  trios  and  quartets,  string  quintets,  and 
other  chamber-music.  Of  his  oruieetral  works, 
'LaBataiUad'Austerlitc' is  the  best  known.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  compose  for  two  pianos,- 
and  was  noted  as  the  best  aocompanyist  of  his 
day.  In  private  life  he  was  a  good  talker,  and 
fond  of  a  joke.   He  died  in  Paris,  April  1 1, 1853. 

His  brother  Htaointhe,  bom  at  Versailles 
1769,  a  pupil  of  HfUlnianders,  and  *  brilliant 
and  chanmng  pianist,  played  at  the  Concerts 
Feydeau  in  1796-07,  and  was  a  favourite  with 
the  public  up  to  hu  early  death  in  i8oa.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  (X>nservatoire  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  pianoforte,  but  had 
barely  time  to  form  pupils,  and  both  Louis  Adam 
and  Boieldieu  excelled  him  as  teachers.  He 
composed  much  both  for  his  instrument  and 
the  chamber ;  4  concertos  and  sonatas  for  a  and. 
4  hands  for  P.  F. ;  sonatas  for  P.  F.  and  violin ; 
string  trios  and  quartets,  etc.;  all  now  old- 
fashioned  and  forgotten.  [G.C.] 

JAHNS,  Fbjxdbxgb.  Wilhilk,  ham  at  Berlin 
Jan.  a,  1809.  His  talent  for  music  showed  it- 
self early,  and  strongly ;  but  the  first  imi>ortant 
event  in  his  musical  life  was  the  first  perfonnance 
of  Freischflta  (June  18,  183 1),  which  not  only 
aroused  his  entiiusiasm  for  music,  but  made  him 
an  adherent  of  Weber  for  ever.  After  some  hesi- 
tation between  the  theatre  and  the  concert-room, 
he  finallv  chose  the  latter,  and  became  a  singer 
and  teacher  of  singing,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
much  sought  for.  In  1845  he  founded  a  singing 
society,  which  he  led  for  35  yean.  In  1849  he 
was  made  *  Konigliche  Musikdirector ' ;  in  1871 
'Professor ';  and  has  since  been  decorated  with 
the  orders  of  Baden,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Han- 
over. He  has  composed  and  arranged  much  for 
the  piano,  but  the  work  by  which  he  will  live 
for  posterity  is  his  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Weber's 
works  ('CM.  von  W.  in  seinen  Werken,'  187 1), 
founded  on  Kochel*»  Catalogue  of  Mozart,  but 
much  extended  in  limits  beyond  that  excellent 
work.  It  is  in  fact  a  repertory  of  all  that  concerns 
the  material  part  of  those  compositions,  including 
elaborate  Information  on  the  MSS.,  editions,  per- 
formances, Weber's  handwriting,  etc.  etc. — a  large 
vol.  of  500  pages.  The  library  which  he  formed 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
Berlin.  [G.7 
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JAELL,  AinuED,  piaiuiforte  pUtyer,  bom 
March  5,  185a,  at  Trieste.  Began  his  career  at 
II  yean  dd  as  a  prodigy,  and  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired his  great  skill  by  oonstsnt  perfonnaoce  in 
public.  In  1844  he  was  bronght  to  Moecheles 
at  Vienna,  who  calls  him  a  WnndsEknabe.  In 
1845  end  6  he  resided  in  Bmseels,  next  in  Paris, 
and  then,  after  the  Berolatkni  of  1848,  went  to 
America  for  some  yean.  In  1854  he  retnmed  to 
Europe.  In  i86a  he  f^^  ^  *be  Musical 
Union,  and  on  June  2$,  1 866,  at  the  Philhsimonio 
Soolety;  and  since  that  date  has  divided  his  time 
between  the  Continent  and  England. 

In  1866  Mr.  Jaell  married  Miss  l^utmami,  a 
pianist  of  ability.  His  published  woriu  consist  of 
tranicriptions,  potpourris,  and  other  salon  pieces. 
He  has  always  shown  himself  anxious  to  bring 
tewaid  new  compositions ;  and  played  the  con- 
certos of  Brahms  iad  of  Baff  at  the  Philharmonic, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  unknown  to  that 
audience.  [G.] 

JAHN,  OiTO,  the  biographer  of  Mozart,  a  dis- 
tinguished philologist,  arohsBologisty  and  writer  on 
art  and  music,  bom  June  16, 1813,  at  Kiel ;  studied 
at  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and  Berlku  took  his  degree  in 
1 83 1,  visited  Oopenhacen,  Paris,  SwitaerUmd  and 
ItiJy,  in  59  settled  in  Kiti,  in  4a  became  professor 
of  archaeology  and  philology  at  Grei&walde,  and  in 
47  director  of  the  archieolQgical  Museum  at  Leip- 
zig, was  dismissed  for  poUtical  reasons  during 
the  troubles  of  1 848-49,  and  in  55  settled  at  Bonn 
as  professor  of  classical  philology  and  archieology, 
and  director  of  the  univernty  art-museum. 
Here  he  remained  till  1869,  when  he  retired 
during  his  last  illness  to  Gottingen,  and  died 
on  Sept.  9.  Jahn  wrote  important  books  on 
all  the  subjects  of  which  he  was  master,  but 
his  musical  works  alone  concern  us.  Foremost 
among  these  is  his  'W.  A.  Mozart'  (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf  &  H&rtel,  4  yoIs,  1856-59,  and  ed. 
a  yds,  1867,  with  portraits  and  ftcshniles).  His 
picture  of  the  great  composer  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  and  valuable  than  his  description  of 
the  state  of  music  during  the  period  immediately 
preoedinff  Mozurt,  whSe  the  new  &cts  pro- 
duced, the  new  light  thrown  on  old  ones,  and  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  evinced 
throughout,  all  combine  to  place  the  work  at  the 
head  of  musical  biogn^hies.^ 

Jahn  intended  to  treat  Haydn  and  Beethoven 
on  the  same  scale,  and  had  begun  to  collect 
inateriala»  but  these  projects  were  stopped  by  his 
death*.     Jahn  also  published  an  essay  on  Men- 


essay  < 
;  and  1 


delsBohn's  <Paulns'  (Kiel  184a) 
rate  comparative  edition,  with  preface,  of  Beetho- 
ven's *Leonore'  (Fidelio)  for  P.P.  (B.  ft  H. 
Leipzig  1851).  For  the  <Grenzboten'  he  wrote 
two  spirited  reports  of  the  Lower  Bhine  Musical 

>  Vor  the  IngHrii  xwler  tMi  adnlmbl*  book  fiiflbnihim  Uie  tn- 
qoMU  lotMpolatlon  of  long  dlgrwrioM  oo  Um  rlM  and  vngnm  of 
various  MctioDt  ormuifi,  which,  though  moit  Talnabto  in  themMhot. 
laterrapt  th«  namtlTa  and  woaM  bo  mon  ooBmaSmMj  phwed  In  an 
Appwidlz.   lu  Indox  alio  laavw  mooh  to  ho  daiiiod.  [6.] 

I  The  matorlali  ooUectad  for  Hardn  want  to  Hon  C  F.  Fohl.  and 
thoae  for  Beothofon  to  Mr.  Thajror,  and  an  being  emplofed  hr  tboM 
Urtteninthoirbtogr^bksoftbetwooanipoaon.  Mr.  Fohl  iraa  deelg- 
DatodhrJahnaahiaraccaMorlntheUognphrofBajdii.  [G.] 
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Festivals  of  1855-56 ;  an  artide  on  the  oonmlete 
edition  of  Beethoven's  works,  flill  of  soona  Gri< 
tioism  and  bic^giaphical  information;  and  two 
controversial  articles  on  Berlios  and  Wagner. 
These  and  other  contributions  of  the  same  kind 
were  published  as  *Gesammelte  Auftatse  fiber 
Musik'  (Leipzig^  1868).  His  four  oollectioOB  of 
original  songs  (3  and  4  from  Groth's '  Quickbom,' 
Bratkopf  ft  Hiurtel),  also  evince  the  possesnon 
of  that  remarkable  combination  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated sense  of  beauty  with  soientifio  attainments, 
which  places  him  in  the  first  rank  among  writers  on 
music.  Kdchel's  Catalogue  of  Mozart  is  with  great 
appropiiateneH  dedicated  to  Jahn.         [C.  F.  P.] 

JAHBBfi'CHEB  FUB  MUSIKALISC^HE 
WIS8£NCHAFT—<  Year-books  of  musical 
science.'  A  publication  due  to  the  remarkable 
energy  and  interest  of  Dr.  Chrysander,  b^  whom 
it  is  edited  and  published,  through  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel.  Two  voLumes  have  appeared.  For  puns 
and  ability  the  papers  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, but  the  severe  polemic  spirit  which  is  occa- 
sionally manifested  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

LIM8L  1.  Sound,  and  1.  T»- 
paramant,  both  bf  nuptaann 
a7.64).  S.  Tlnetor^  *I>lflfail- 
torlnm.*  bj  B.  BeOeraiann  (BB- 
Ui).  4.  The  Lbnboii  Ohronlele. 
and  Genaaa  Volkage«ng  hi  Mth 
cent,  aw-im.  &.  Tha  Brani- 
wtek-WolfienblUtel  Band  and 
Opeta,  Uth-Uth  eont.  OO-am. 
6b  Haniy  Oaray  and  God  Hwe  the 
KI«(9B7-40T).  7.  HandallOigaD- 
paittoSaoKlOMaB).  &Beetho- 
Ton't  eonnoetbm  with  Blrcbail  and 


ILIMT.  ». 'DatlMhehnarLlo- 
d0ihaeh.nebit  der  AnOagankaadl. 
Ton  Oonrad  Panmann '— «  deterlp- 
tlon  and  eoaaplele  aaaJyeli  of  a 
Gennan  11&  oolleetlon  of  longi  of 
the  Uth  oentn  and  a  MB.  book  of 
otgan  pleeea  of  theeanedata.  with 
fccrimflee.  woodeate,  and  rwj  nn- 
merooi  czamplei— In  all  SM  pages, 
by  r.  W.  Arnold  and  B.  Beller- 
■nn.  10.  J.  &  BafOh  aad  VMeda- 


Mendehaohnli  Oigan-part  ( 
rael  hi  Igypt  OlS-taV).  H  Be> 
Tiewi : — BalMmann's  Oeoeial  O^ 
toi7  of  Mule  (MB-aso) :  WeetphaTi 
Bhythm  and  Hlateiy  of  Oiaak 
Moilo  <90g-n«): 
'Boriptonnn  de  I 
aeftem'  and  *L'hrt  1 
(Sl0-ai«):  Waokema«el  on  tha 
GeniMn  'KlrchenBed'  (aMB): 
Hemmel-a  'GebtUefae  VolkdMar* 
(SZS-S2t):  Btegal't  Lltaigleal  Ma- 
■le(994-aSD;  LOieneeon'sBtalarial 
VolkaUeder  <aK7-8eBl:  Hiafer^ 
Chropologlcal  Liet  of  Beethonn't 
Woriu  (a2M80):  Bitter^  Ufc  of 
J.  B.  BafOh  asamn):  Bolhart's 
History  of  the  Opera  at  Mnokh 
(SSM9B):  Koehl Mnsleal Lnkon. 
edited  by  DoBunar  (S9B):  Kr«gei's 
Byttem  of  Moiic  (888).  1S.Lktot 
the  Choral  Sodetlei  and  Ooncart 
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JAMES,  John,  an  organist  in  the  first  half 
of  the  i8lh  century,  noted  for  his  skill  in  eztem- 
poraneousperformance.  After o£5ciatingfixr several 
years  as  a  deputy  he  obtained  the  post  of  oigan- 
ist  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  which  he  resigned  in 
1758  for  that  of  St.  Geox^ge  in  the  £ast»  Mid- 
dlesex. He  died  in  1745.  His  published  com- 
positions consist  of  a  few  songs  and  organ  pieces 
only.  [W.H.H.] 

JAMES,  W.  N.,  a  flautist,  pupil  of  Charles 
Nicholson,  was  author  of  a  won  entitled  'A 
Word  or  two  on  the  Flute,'  published  in  i8a6,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  flutes,  an- 
cient and  modem,  their  particular  qualities,  etc.^ 
and  gives  critical  notioes  of  the  style  of  playing 
of  the  most  eminent  English  and  foreign  per- 
formers on  the  instrument.  [W.H.H.3 

JANIEWIOZ,^  Felix,  violinist,  a  Polish  gen- 
tleman, bom  at  Wilna  176a.  He  went  to 
Vienna  in  1785  or  4  to  see  Haydn  and  Mccarty 
and  hear  their  works  conducted  by  themselves. 

t  Ai  the  letter  J  in  Polkh  haathe  nand  of  lor T.  he  aHaivd  tha 
■pelLng  of  his  name  to  Taalewla,  la  ocdar  tlHt  bi  ftigiand  It  Bight 
be  pronomoad  oorrectlj. 
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Mb  had  uMoly  mde  amngooMnto  to  liody 
oompontioB  uMor  Haydn,  wlien  a  Polish  prin- 
OMi  ofind  to  toke  him  to  Italy ;  and  he  ayailed 
himaelf  of  her  protoetioii  in  ante  to  hear  the 
beal  Tioliiiuto  of  the  period,  aoch  aa  Nacdini, 
PogBaai  and  other%  aa  well  aa  the  beat  aingera. 
▲aar  3  yean  in  Italy  he  vent  to  Paria»  and 
appealed  at  the  Conoerta  Spiritnela  and  Olym- 
-^—-u  Madame  deGenlispnoued  him  a  penaion 
the  Due  d'Qrl^ana  aa  a  mnaician  on  the 
Qt  of  MadwnoiiieUe  d*Qrl^aiw»  bat 
en  the  redootioin  of  the  expenaea  of  the  Duke's 
oooxi  in  1790  he  left  Paris.  In  179a  he  came 
to  Tjffndon,  and  made  hia  dAidt  in  February 
St  Salomon's  Conoerts.  He  also  appeared  at 
Kanraini's  Bath  ooooerta,  visited  Ireland  several 
timeay  and  fixr  many  years  oondueted  the  aub- 
acriptaon  ooooerta  at  liverpool  and  Ifaneheater. 
In  1800  he  married  Miss  Breeaa,  a  Liverpool 
lady.  He  was  one  of  the  30  members  who 
oBriginally  fbrmed  the  Ijondon  Philhannonio  So- 
ciety, and  waa  one  of  the  leadera  of  the  orcheetra 
in  ito  fint  soaaon.  In  1815  ^  settled  in  Edin- 
hfozgh,  took  leave  of  the  pablic  at  a  fiuewell 
OQDoert  in  1829,  and  died  in  that  citv  in  1848. 

Hia  style  was  pnre^  warm,  and  full  of  feeling, 
with  that  great  execntioin  in  ootavea  which  La 
Motto  fint  introdnoed  into  Ej^lanl  Beaidea 
thia^  he  waa  an  eKoeOent  oonduotor.  Parke  in 
boa  Moaical  Memoirs,  and  G.  F.  Gifaham  in  hia 
aooomit  of  the  Sdinbnigh  Musioal  Festival  in 
1815,  speak  of  the  elegant  and  finished  execution 
of  h^  Conoertoa.  Some  of  these  were  published 
in  Paria ;  but  he  considered  his  best  work  to  be 
»  aet  of  3  Trioa  fixr  a  Violins  and  Baas,  published 
in  London.  [V.deP.] 

JAKIXSCHAREN,t.e.  Janlssarfea.  A  term 
need  by  the  Germana  for  what  th^  also  call 
Tnridah  mnsio— the  triangle,  cymbau^  and  big 
drum  (aee  Nosw  3  and  7  of  the  Finale  of  the 
Choral  Symphony).  The  Janissaries  were  abd- 
iahed  in  1835.  llieir  band  ia  said  to  have  oon- 
tained  2  laige  and  3  small  oboes  and  I  piccolo 
flute,  all  of  venr  shrill  character;  i  large  and 
a  sBoall  kettle-drums,  i  big  and  3  amafi  long 
dnuBs,  3  cymbals^  and  2  triang^  [G  J 

JANNAOONI  or  JAKAGGONI,  GiunFn, 
bora,  probably  in  Rome,  1741,  learnt  music  and 
onging  from  Rinaldim,  G.  Carpani  and  Pisari, 
under  whom,  and  through  the  special  study  of 
Falesfarina,  he  perfected  himself  m'  the  methods 
and  traditiona  of  the  Roman  aohooL  In  1811, 
OB  the  retirement  of  Zingarelli,  he  became  Maea- 
tro  di  CapeUaat  8.Pete^B,  a  post  which  he  held 
during  tiie  zest  of  his  life.  He  died  firam  the 
effects  of  an  i^iopleetio  stroke,  March  16, 1816, 
and  was  buried  m  the  church  of  B.  Simone  e 
Giuda.  A  Requiem  by  his  scholar  Basili  was 
sung  for  him  on  the  aszd.  Batni  waa  his  pupil 
from  1803,  and  the  friendahip  thus  begun  lasted  till 
the  day  of  his  death.  Baini  closed  his  eyes,  and  all 
that  we  know  of  Janacconi  is  from  his  s^ectionato 
remambranoe  as  embodied  in  his  great  work  on 
PalestrinA. — It  ia  strange  that  one  who  is  said 
to  have  been  so  highly  esteemed  at  home  should 
be  so  little  known  abroad.    His  name  doea  not 
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^ipear  In  the  Gatah^gne  of  the  Saoied  Hamonio 
Society,  or  the  Euing  Library,  Glasgow,  and 
the  only  publiahed  piece  of  music  by  lum  which 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  is  a  motet 
in  the  and  part  of  Mr.  Hnllah's  Part  Muak^ 
*The  voice  of  joy  and  health,*  adapted  from 
a  'Latamini  in  Domino^'  the  autograph  of 
which,  with  that  of  a  Kyxie  fiv  2  choirs,  nmned 
part  of  the  azoellent  LOvaiy  founded  by  Mr. 
HuUah  fiv  the  use  of  his  daases  at  St.  Martin's 
HalL  Hub  motot  may  not  be  more  original  than 
the  words  to  whioh  it  is  set,  but  it  is  full  of 
spirit,  and  vocal  to  the  last  degree.  Janacconi 
waa  a  voluminous  writer;  eapedally  was  he  noted 
for  hisworksfiva,  3and4oiioin.  Hie  catalogue 
of  the  Landsberg  library  at  Rome  doea  not 
ezhibit  his  name,  but  Santini's  odlleotion  of 
MSS.  contained  a  maas  and  4  other  pieces,  fcft 
4  vcioea ;  14  masses,  vaiyiBg  from  8  to  a  voioe% 
some  with  instruments ;  4a  psalms,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  moieta  and  other  pieces  for  service^ 
some  with  accompaniment^  some  without,  and  for 
various  numben  of  voices.  A  MS.  volume  of  6 
msBsws  and  a  psalm  forms  No.  1811  in  the  F^tia 
library  at  Brusseb ;  the  other  pieces  named  at 
the  foot  of  F^tis's  artiole  in  the  BiograpMe  seem 
to  have  disappeared.  [G.] 

JAKNEQUIN,  CLKiaKT,  composer  of  the 
1 6th  centuxT.  by  tradition  a  Frenchman,  and  one 
of  the  most  distrnguished  followers,  if  not  actually 
a  pupU,  of  Joaquin  Despr^  There  is  no  musician 
qf  the  time  of  whose  life  we  know  less.  No 
mention  is  made  of  his  holding  any  court  1^ 
pointment  or  of  his  being  connected  with  any 
chuioh.  We  may  perhaps  guess  that,  like  many 
other  artists,  he  went  in  early  life  to  Rome,  ana 
waa  attached  to  the  Papal  Chapel;  fiirsomeofhia 
MS.  msssws  are  aaid  to  be  s^  preserved  there^ 
while  thev  are  unknown  elsewhere.  But  ha 
must  aoon  nave  abandoned  writing  for  the  church, 
for  among  his  published  woriu  two  misswij 
*  L'aveugle  Dieu '  and  <  La  Bataille,'  and  a  single 
motot '  Congregati  sunt>'  seem  almost  nothing  by 
the  side  of  more  than  aoo  secular  compositioiiB. 
Later  in  life,  it  is  true,  he  writes  again  with 
saored  words,  but  in  a  far  difierent  style,  setting 
to  music  8a  psabna  of  David,  and  'The  Ptoverfaa 
of  Solomon'  (se^  la  wriU  S^braique),  leading 
us  to  conjecture  that  he  may  have  beotiine,  like 
Goudimel,  a  convert  to  the  reformed  church,  as 
F^tis  thinks,  or  that  he  had  never  been  a  Chris- 
tian at  all,  but  was  of  Jewish  origin  and  had 
onlv  written  a  few  msssns  as  the  inevitable  trials 
of  his  contrapuntal  skilL  But  mptai  from  these 
vague  speculations,  it  is  certain  that  Jannequin 
trod  a  very  different  path  firom  his  oontempon^ 
ries.  Pnictically  confining  himself  to  seculs« 
music,  he  exhibited  great  originality  in  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  hu  subjects.  He  was  the  f dl* 
lower  of  Gombert  in  the  art  of  writing  descriptive 
music,  and  made  it  his  speciality.  Among  hia 
worka  of  this  dass  are  '  La  Batulle,'  written  to 
oommemorato  and  describe  the  battle  of  Marig- 
nan,  fought  between  the  French  and  Swiss  in 
1515,  to  which  composition  Bumey  has  direoted 
particular  attention  in  his  History,  and  whidi  ha 
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hM  copied  in  his  Mtuncal  Extnote  (Btit.  Mui. 
Add.  MSS.  11.588),  'Le  chant  dea  OyMAOx,'  'Le 
oaquet  des  Femmee,'  'La  chaise  de  li^yre,  Le 
chant  da  Boangnc^*  and  one  containing  imita- 
tiona  of  the  street  cries  of  Paris — 'Yoii^  oajr 
les  cris  de  Paris.*  To  those  who  would  know  how 
£sr  it  may  be  possible  to  reproduce  these  com- 
positions at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  a  &ct  of 
mterest  that  the  nrst  three  of  them  were  suig  in 
Paris  in  18  a8  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ghoron 
and  *  produced  a  surprising  effect.*  The  Bataille 
was  sung  by  pupils  of  i^e  Oonsenratoire  in  a 
course  of  historical  lectures  by  M.  Bourgault 
Ducoudray,  Dec.  a6,  1878. 

A  second  edition  of  some  of  Jannequin*s  works 
was  published  in  Paris  (according  to  F^s)  in 
the  year  1559,  and  the  composer  must  have  been 
living  at  that  time,  for  they  were  *reveuz  et 
•orrigez  par  lui  meme.* 

In  the  same  year,  aooordinff  to  the  same 
authority,  Jannequin  published  his  music  to 
8a  psalras,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Queen 
of  Fnsioe,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  poverty 
and  age.  Old  indeed  he  most  have  been,  for 
the  year  after,  1560,  Ronsard  the  poet,  an 
amateur  of  music  SAid  intimately  connected  with 
the  musicians  of  his  time,  in  writing  a  preface 
for  a  book  of  chansons  published  by  Le  Roy 
ft  Ballard  at  Paris,  speaks  of  Jannequin  wiw 
reverence  enough  as  one  of  Josquin's  celebrated 
disciples,  but  evidently  regards  him  as  a  com- 
poser of  a  bygone  age.  [J.  B.S.-B.] 

JANOTHA,'Nathalib,  pianoforte  pUyer,bom 
at  Warsaw,  June  8,  1856 ;  taught  music  by  her 
fsther,  professor  at  the  Conservatorium  .there ; 
first  appeared  in  public,  in  her  native  town,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1867  ;  studied  under  Professor 
Budorff,  at  the  Imperial  Hochschule  of  Berlin, 
and  under  Madame  Schumann.  8he  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Grewandhaus,  Leipzig, 
Jan.  I,  1874,  <^^  ^  England  at  the  Saturday 
Popular  Concert,  April  13  of  the  same  year.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts  she  ap- 
peared Dec.  7,  1878,  and  at  the  Philhatmonio 
in  Mardi  ao,  1879.  [G.] 

JANSA,  LioPOLD,  violinist  and  composer, 
was  bom  in  1797  at  Wildenschwert  in  Bohemia. 
Although  showing  great  fondness  for  music,  and 
playing  the  violin  from  his  earliest  childhood,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Vienna  in  18.17  to 
study  law  according  to  the  wish  of  his  lather, 
fie  very  soon  however  gave  up  the  law  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  music.  After  a  few 
years  he  appeared  successfully  as  a  violinist  in 
public;  in  1834  became  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Band,  and  in  1834  Conductor  of  Music  at 
the  Univendty  of  Vienna.  Jansa,  though  a 
good  player  and  sound  musician  was  not  a  great 
virtuoso.  In  1849  he  lost  his  appointment  in 
Vienna  for  having  assisted  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don for  the  ben^t  of  the  Hungarian  Political 
Refugees.  Henceforth  he  remained  in  London, 
and  soon  gained  a  good  position  as  a  teacher  of 
the  vioUn.  After  abou^  ao  years  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  received  a  pension  from  the  Emperor, 
and  died  in  1875. 


JEBB. 

'Hie  most  eminent  of  his  pupils  is  Madame 
Korman-Nemda.  Jansa  published  a  consider- 
able number  •f  works  for  the  violin : — 4  con- 
certos; a  concertante  for  a  violins;  Violin 
Duets;  8  string-Quartets,  etc. — all  written  in 
a  fluent  musiciuilike  style,  but  with  no  claim 
to  originality.  His  duets  are  much  valued  by 
all  violin-teachers.  [P-I>-] 

J ARNOWICK— whose  real  name,  as  he  wrote 
it  in  Clement's  Album,  was  Giovanni  Marie 
Giomovichj,  though  commonly  given  as  above— 
was  one  of  the  eminent  violin-players  of  the  last 
century;  bom  at  Palermo  1745,  and  a  scholar 
of  the  famous  Lolli  He  made  his  d^vi  in' 
Paris  in  1770  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spiritnels. 
and  for  some  years  was  all  the  rage  in  that 
capital.  Owing  to  some  misbehaviour  he  left 
Paris  in  1779  and  entered  the  band  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  but  his  disputes  with  Duport  drove 
him  thence  in  1783.  He  then  visited  Austria, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  in  1791  arrived' 
in  London,  where  he  gave  his  first  concert  on 
May  4.  He  had  great  success  here,  both  as 
player  and  conductor.  His  insolence  and  conceit 
seem  to  have  been  nnboimded,  and  to  have 
brought  him  into  disastrous  collinon  with  Viotti, 
a  far  greater  artist  than  himself,  and  with  J.  B. 
Cramer — who  went  the  length  of  calling  him 
out,  a  challenge  which  Jamowick  would  not 
accept — and  even  led  him  to  some  gross  mis- 
conduct in  the  presence  of  the  King  ai^  Duke  of 
York.  He  died  in  Petersburg  in  1804—it  is  said 
during  a  game  of  billiards.  From  the  testimony 
of  K^y,  Dittersdorf,  and  other  musidana,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  gather  the  characteristics  of 
Jamowick*s  playing.  His  tone  was  fine,  though 
not  strong ;  he  played  with  accuracy  and  finidi, 
and  always  well  in  tune.  His  bow-hand  was 
light,  and  there  was  a  grace  and  spirit  about 
the  whole  performance,  and  an  absence  of  effort, 
which  put  the  hearer  quite  at  ease.  These 
qualities  are  not  the  highest,  but  they  are  highly 
desirable,  and  Uiey  seem  to  have  been  posscMsed 
in  large  measure  by  Jamowick.  In  mind  and 
morals  he  was  a  true  pupil  of  Lolli.  [G.] 

JAY,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  Essex,  Nov. 
37,  1 770,  after  receiving  rudimentary  instruction 
from  John  Hindmarsh,  violinist,  and  Francis 
Phillips,  violoncellist,  was  sent  to  the  continent 
to  complete  his  education.  He  became  an  ex- 
cellent violinist.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1800,  settled  in  London,  and  established  himself 
as  a  teacher.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at 
Oxford  in  1809,  and  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge 
in  181 1,  and  was  an  honorary  memba  of  tie 
Roysil  Academy  of  Music.  He  published  several 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  a  harpist  and  his  second  a  pianist. 
His  son,  JoHK,  is  a  good  violinist.  Dr.  Jay  died 
in  London,  Sept.  17,  1849.  [W.H.H.] 

JEAN  DE  PARIS.  Opera-comique  in  2 
acts ;  music  by  Boieldieu.  Produced  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau  April  4^  i8ia.  [G.] 

JEBB,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  formerly  Preben- 
dary in  Limerick  Cathedral,  now  Canon  of  Here- 
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iard  and  Rector  of  Peterstow,  Herefordshire, 
an  able  writer  on  choral  service.  His  works  in- 
dade  'Three  Lectnreo  on  the  Cathedral  Service 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland/ 
delivered  at  Leeds  in  1841  and  published  in 
that  year;  'The  Choral  Service  of  the  United 
Chordi  of  England  and  Ireland,  being  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Idturgical  System  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  Collegiate  foundations  of  the  Anglican 
Onoununion,'  8vo.  1843 ;  'The  Choral  Besponses 
and  litaniea  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Irelaiul,'  a  vols.  foL  1847-57  (an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  collection) ;  and  '  Catalogue 
of  Ancient  Choir  Books  at  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge.'  He  edited  Thoe.  C^ustnn's  '  Venito 
ezultemus  and  Communion  Service.'  [W.  H.  H.] 
JEFFRIES,  GxoBGE,  steward  to  Lord  Hatton, 
of  Kirby,  Northamptonshire  (where  he  had  lands 
of  his  own)f  and  oiganist  to  Charles  I.  at  Oxford 
in  1643;,  composed  many  anthems  and  motets, 
both  English  and  Latin,  still  extant  in  MS. 
Several  are  in  the  Aldrich  collection  at  Christ 
Choich,  Oxford,  and  nearly  one  hundred— eighty 
of  ^lem  in  the  composer^s  autograph — are  in 
the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  His 
son  Ckubtofhxb,  student  of  Christ  Church,  was 
a  good  organist  [W.H.H.] 

JEFFRIES,  Stephen,  bom  1^0,  was  a  chor- 
ister of  Salisbioy  Cathedral  under  Michael  Wise. 
In  1680  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Gloucester 
CathedraL  He  composed  a  peculiar  melody  for 
the  cathedral  chimes,  printed  in  Hawkins*  His- 
tory, chap.  160.  He  died  in  1 71  a.  [W.H.H.] 
JEHTELES,  Alois.  [See  Liedebkrbis.] 
JENKINS,  John,  bom  at  Maidstone  in  159  a, 
became  a  musician  in  early  life.  He  was 
patronised  by  two  Norfolk  gentlemen,  Dering 
and  Hamon  L'Estrange,  and  resided  in  the 
fiunily  of  the  latter  for  a  great  portion  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  performer  on  the  lute  and  lyra-viol 
and  other  bowed  instruments,  and  one  of  the 
musicians  to  Charles  I  and  Charles  II.  He  was 
a  vdmninous  composer  of  Fancies,  some  for 
viols  aaod  others  for  the  organ ;  he  also  produced 
some  li^i  pieces  which  he  called  '  Rants.'  Of 
these  'llie  Mitter  Rant,'  an  especial  favourite, 
was  printed  in  Playford's  'Musiok's  Hand- 
maid, 1678,  and  other  publications  of  the  period. 
Two  others  by  him, '  The  Fleece  Tavern  Rant,' 
and  'The  Peterborough  Rant,'  are  in  Playford's 
'  Apollo's  Banquet,'  1690.  Another  popular 
pieoe  by  him  was  '  The  liady  Eatherine  Audley's 
Bells,  or.  The  Five  Bell  Consort,'  first  printed  in 
Playford's  'Courtly  Masquing  Ayres,'  i66a. 
His  vocal  oompontions  comprise  an  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  William  Lawes,  printed  at  the  end  of 
H.sbd  W.  Lawes' '  ChoicePsahns,'  1648 ;  '  Theo- 
phila,  or.  Love's  Sacrifice;  a  Divine  Poem  by 
£[dwaid]  B[enlowe]  Esq.,  several  parts  Uiereof 
set  to  fit  aires  by  Mr.  J.  Jenkins,'  165a;  two 
rounds,  '  A  boat,  a  boat,'  and  'Come,  pretty 
maidens,'  in  Hilton's  'Catch  that  oatoh  can,' 
165a  ;  some  songs  ete.  in  'Select  Ayres  and Dia- 
kvnea,'  1659;  aaod  'The  Musical  Companion,' 
iD7a ;  and  some  anthems*  He  publiahed  in  1660 
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'  Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  a  Base  with 
a  Thorough  Base  for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo' 
(reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1664),  the  first  of  the 
kind  produced  by  an  EngUsbman.  His  numerous 
*  Fancies '  were  never  printed.  Many  MS.  copies 
of  them  however  exist,  a  large  number  being  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  J.  S.  Smith  included 
many  of  Jenkins's  compositions  (amongst  ihem 
'The  Mitter  Rant'  and  'Lady  Audley's  Bells') 
in  his '  Musica  Antiqua.'  Jenkins  resided  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse,  Bart.,  at  Eimberley,  Norfolk, 
where  he  died  Oct.  a  7,  1678.  He  was  buried 
Oct.  39  in  Eimberley  Church.  L^.H.H.] 

JENNY  BELL,  an  op^ra  comique  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at 
the  Op^ra  Comique  June  a,  1855.  ^®  scene 
is  laid  in  England  and  the  characters  are  English, 
and  the  airs  of  God  save  the  King  and  Rule 
Britannia  are  introduced.  [G.] 

JENSEN,  Adolph,  composer,  bom  Jan.  la, 
1837,  at  Eonigsberg,  was  a  pupil  of  Ehlert  and 
F.  Marpurg.  In  1856  he  visited  Raesia,  but 
returned  the  next  year  to  Germany,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  Capellmeister  at  Posen.  He  then 
paid  a  two  years  visit  to  C<^enhagen,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Gade.  i860  to  66  were 
spent  in  his  native  place,  and  to  this  time  a 
large  proportion  of  nis  works  (op.  6-33)  are 
due.  From  1866  to  68  he  was  attached  to 
Tausig's  school  as  teacher  of  the  piano,  and 
since  that  time  resided  on  account  of  his  health 
at  Ghratz  and  other  places  in  South  Gemiany. 
He  died  at  Baden  Baden,  Jan.  34,  1879. 

Jensen  was  an  enthusiast  for  Schumann,  and 
for  some  months  before  Schumann's  death  was 
in  dose  correspondence  with  him.  He  has  pub- 
lished various  pieceB,6a  opp.  in  all — 'The  Journey 
to  Emmaus,'  for  Orchestra ;  '  Nonnengesang,*  for 
Women's  Chorus,  Horn,  Harp,  and  Piano ;  two 
Liederqyclus,  'Dolorosa'  and  'Erotikon';  and 
many  oiher  songs ;  Sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  for 
Piano,  which  tfUce  high  rank  in  his  own  country, 
and  are  much  beloved  by  those  who  know  them 
here.  His  genius  is  essentially  that  of  a  song- 
writer— full  of  delicate  tendor  feeling,  but  with 
no  great  heights  or  depths.  [G.] 

JEPHTHAH.  I.  Handel's  last  oratorio.  His 
blindness  came  on  during  its  composition  and 
delayed  it.  It  was  begun  Jan.  ai,  and  finished 
Aug.  30,  1 75 1.  The  words  were  by  Dr.  Morell. 
Pr(^uoed  at  Covent  Garden  Feb.  26,  1752.  It 
was  revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
April  7,  184T.  a.  *  Jefbe  in  Masfa'  (Jephthah 
at  Mizpeh)  was  the  title  of  a  short  oratorio  by 
Semplice,  set  by  Barthelemon  at  Florence  in 
1 7  76 ;  pcorformed  there,  in  Rome — where  a  chorus 
from  it  even  penetrated  to  the  Pope's  chapel, 
and  procured  the  composer  two  gold  medals — and 
in  London  in  1 779  and  8a.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  Libraiy.  3.  Jephtha 
and  his  Daughter.  An  oratorio  in  a  parts ;  the 
words  adapt^  from  the  Bible,  the  music  by  C. 
Reinthaler.  Produced  in  England  by  Mr.  Hullah 
at  St  Martin's  HaU  April  16,  1856.  [G.] 
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JERUSALEM  i.  Grand  open  in  4  acta; 
music  by  Verdi,  the  wordi  b  v  Boyer  and  Waez ; 
being  a  French  adaptation  of  I  liombardi.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Acadenue  Nov.  a6,  1847.  a.  A 
Sacred  Oratorio  in  3  parts ;  the  words  selected 
from  the  Bible  by  W.  Sancroft  Holmes,  the  music 
byH.H.PierBOii.  Produced  at  Norwich  Festival 
Sept.  23,  1853,  [G.] 

JESSONDA.  A  grand  German  opera  in  3 
acts;  the  plot  from  «La  Veuve  de  ^Malabar.' 
Words  by  Edouard  Gehe,  music  by  Spohr.  Pro- 
duced at  Caasel  July  28,  1823;  in  London,  at 
St.  James's  theatre  (German  company),  June  18, 
1840;  in  Italian,  at  Covent  Grardan,  Aug.  6, 
1853.  [G.] 

JEUNE  HENRI,  LE.  Op^ra-oomiqne  in  a 
acts ;  libretto  by  Boidlly,  music  by  M^uL  Pro- 
duced at  the  Th^tre  Favart  May  i,  1797.  The 
overture  has  always  been  a  fiftvourite  in  France. 
The  piece  was  damned,  but  the  overture  was  re- 
demanded  on  the  fail  of  the  curtain,  having  been 
already  encored  at  the  commencement.         [G.] 

JEUX  BLANCHES.  The  French  name  for 
the  Reed  Stops  of  an  Organ.  [W.  S.  R.] 

JEW'S-HARP,  possibly  a  ootrnption  of  Jaw's- 
harp.  In  French  it  is  called  Ovimbarde,  and 
in  German  MaiU4rommel,  Mund-harmon4ca,  or 
£rummei«n  (i.e.  buzdng-iron).  In  the  High- 
lands, where  it  is  much  used,  it  is  called  Tromp, 
This  simple  instrument  consists  of  an  elastio 
steel  tongue,  rivetted  at  one  end  to  a  frame  of 
brass  or  iron,  similar  in  fonn  to  certain  pocket 
corkscrews,  of  which  the  screw  turns  up  on  a 
hinge.  The  fr«e  end  of  the  tongue  is  bent  out- 
waHs,  at  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  allow  the  finger 
to  strike  it  when  the  instrument  is  placed  to  tiie 
mouth,  and  firmly  supported  by  the  pressure  of 
the  frame  against  the  teeth. 

A  column  of  air  may  vibrate  by  reciprocation 
with  a  body  whose  vibrations  are  isochronous 
with  its  own,  or  when  the  number  of  its  vibra- 
tions are  any  multiple  of  those  of  the  original 
sounding  body.  On  this  law  depends  the  expla- 
nation of  the  production  of  sounds  by  the  jew's- 
harp.  The  vibration  of  the  tongue  itself  cor- 
responds with  a  very  low  sound  ;  but  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  is  capable  of  various  alterations ; 
and  when  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  con- 
tained volume  of  air  is  any  multiple  of  the  origi- 
nal vibrations  of  the  tongue,  a  sound  is  product 
corresponding  to  the  modification  of  the  oral 
cavity.  Thus,  if  the  primitive  sound  of  the 
tongue  is  C,  the  series  of  reciprocated  sounds 
would  be  C,  E,  G,  Bb,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  etc.,  and 
by  using  two  or  more  instruments  in  different 
keys,  a  complete  scale  may  be  obtained,  and 
extremely  original  and  beautiful  effects  produced. 

The  elucidation  of  this  subject  is  due  to  the 
ingenious  researches  of  Professor  Wheatstone, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art^*  for  the  year 
1828,  1st  part,  of  which  the  above  is  a  condensed 
account. 

A  soldier  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  so 
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channed  the  king  by  his  performance  on  two  jewV 
haips  that  he  gave  him  his  discharge,  together 
with  a  present  of  money,  and  he  subsequently 
amassed  a  fi>rtune  by  playing  at  concerts. 

In  1827  and  1828  (diaries  Eulenstein  Mtpeared 
in  London  [Edlsnstsiv]  and  by  using  10  jew*s- 
haips  produced  extraordinary  effects.    [V.  de  P.] 

JOACHIM,  Joseph,  the  greatest  of  living 
violin-playersy  was  bom  at  Kittsee,  a  village 
near  Pressburg,  June  28,  1831.  He  began  to 
play  the  violin  at  five  years  of  age,  and  showing 
great  ability  he  was  soon  placed  under  Szervao- 
sinsky,  then  leader  <^  the  opera-band  at  Pesth. 
When  only  seven  yean  old,  he  played  a  duet  in 
public  with  his  master  with  great  success.  In 
1838  he  became  a  pupil  of  Boehm  in  Vienna^ 
and  in  1843  went  to  Leipidg,  then,  under 
Mendels8ohn*s  guidance,  at  the  senith  of  its 
musical  reputation.  On  his  arrival  at  Leipzig 
as  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  proved  himself  already  an 
accomplished  violinist,  and  very  soon  made  his 
first  public  appearance  in  a  Concert  of  Madame 
Viardot's,  Aug.  10,  1843,  when  he  played  a 
Rondo  of  de  B^ot  s ;  Mendelssohn,  who  at  once 
recognised  and  warmly  welcomed  the  boy's  ex- 
ceptional talent^  himself  accompanying  at  the 
piano.  On  the  i6th  of  the  following  November 
he  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  in 
Ernst's  fantasia  on  Otello;  and  a  year  later 
(Nov.  25,  1844)  took  part  in  a  performance  at 
the  Gewandhaus  of  Maurer's  Concertante  for 
four  violins  with  Ernst,  Bazzini  and  David, 
all  very  much  his  seniors.  The  wish  of  his 
parents,  and  his  own  earnest  disposition,  pre- 
vented his  entering  at  once  on  the  career  of 
a  virtuoso.  For  several  years  Joachim  remained 
at  Leipzig,  continuing  his  musical  studies  under 
Mendelsohn's  powerful  influence,  and  studying 
with  David  most  of  those  classical  works  for  the 
violin — ^the  Concertos  of  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven 
and  Spohr,  Bach*s  Solos,  etc. — ^which  still  con- 
stitute the  staple  of  his  repertoire.  At  the  same 
time  his  general  education  was  carefully  attended 
to,  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  Joachim's 
character  both  as  a  musician  and  as  a  man  was 
developed  and  directed  for  life  during  the  years 
which  he  spent  at  Leipzig.  He  already  evinced 
that  thorough  uprightness,  that  firmness  of 
character  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  that 
intense  dislike  of  all  that  is  superficial  or  untrue 
in  art,  which  have  made  him  not  only  an  artiBt 
of  the  first  rank,  but,  in  a  sense,  a  great  moral 
power  in  the  musical  life  of  our  days. 

Joachim  remained  at  Leipzig  till  October 
1850,  for  some  time  side  by  side  with  David 
as  leader  of  the  Grewandhaus  orchestra,  but  also 
frt)m  time  to  time  travelling  and  playing  with 
ever-increasing  success  in  Grermany  and  Eng- 
land. On  the  strong  recommendation  of  Men- 
delssohn he  visited  London  for  the  first  time  as 
early  as  1844,  and  at  the  5th  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert  (May  27)  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  (for 
the  4th  time  only  at  those  concerts)  with  great  suc- 
cess. His  first  actual  public  appearance  in  this 
country  was  at  a  benefit  concert  of  Mr.  Bxmn's 
at  Drury  Lane  on  Maroh  28.     After  this  he 
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repeftfted  lus  TiaitB  to  Fi^gWil  in  1847,  49»  5>t 
58,  59,  62,  and  ervr  nnoe.  Hi  annoiil  appear- 
ance  at  the  Monday  Popolar,  the  (>mtal  Palace^ 
and  other  oonoertB  in  London  and  tha  principal 
provincial  towns  hae  become  a  regular  tetnre 
of  the  mnaical  life  in  England.  Hia  continued 
soocees  aa  a  mlo-  and  qnartet-plajer,  extending 
no«r  oTer  a  period  of  mors  than  thirty  yean,  is 
probably  without  parallel.  Since  the  foundation 
of  the  Monday  Popular  Conoerte  he  has  been 
the  principal  violinist  of  those  excellent  concerts, 
which  have  perhaps  done  mc»e  than  any  other 
musical  institution  in  Inland  towards  popu- 
larising that  highest  branch  of  the  art— dassicai 
diamber-music. 

In  1849  Joachim  accepted  the  post  of  Leader 
of  the  6rand-Duke*s  band  at  Weimar,  where 
Lisst,  who  had  ah«ady  abandoned  his  career  as 
a  virtuoso,  had  settled  and  was  conducting 
operas  and  concerts.  His  stay  in  Weimar  was 
not  however  of  long  duration.  To  one  who  had 
grown  up  under  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  in  his  feeling  for  music  and  art  in  general 
was  much  in  sympathy  with  Schumann,  the 
revdotionary  tendendes  of  the  Weimar  school 
could  have  but  a  passing  attraction.  In  1854 
he  aoc^ted  the  port  of  Conductor  oi  Concerts 
and  Sou>-Yiolinirt  to  the  King  of  Hanover, 
which  he  retained  till  1866.  During  his  stay 
at  Hanover  (June  10,  1863)  he  married  Amalia 
Weisi^  the  cdebrated  contralto  singer.  [See 
Wxiss.]  In  1868  he  went  to  Berlin  aa  head 
of  a  newly  established  department  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Arts — the  'Hochschule  fur  ausli- 
bende  Tonkonst'  (High  School  for  Musical  Exe- 
cution,— as  distinct  firom  composition,  for  which 
there  was  already  a  department  in*  existence). 
Joachim  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  arduous 
task  of  organising  and  starting  this  new  in- 
stitution, which  under  his  energy  and  devotion 
not  only  soon  exhibited  its  vitalily,  but  in  a  very 
few  years  rivalled,  and  in  some  respects  even 
exoetled,  similar  older  institutions.  Up  to  this 
period  Joachim  had  been  a  teacher  mainly  by 
h»  example,  henceforth  he  is  ta  be  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  actual  pupils,  to  whom,  with  a 
fEBinterestedneaB  beyond  pnuse,  he  imparts  the 
results  of  his  experience,  and  into  whom  he 
instils  that  spirit  of  manly  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  art  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  great 
natond  gifts,  really  contains  the  secret  of  his 
long-continaed  success.  In  his  present  sphere 
of  action  Joaohim*s  beneficent  influence,  en^ 
coura^ng  what  is  true  and  earnest^  and  dis> 
regai£ng,  and,  if  necessary,  opposing  what  is 
empty,  mean,  and  superficial  in  munc,  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  will  readily 
be  believed  that  in  addition  to  the  universal 
admiration  of  the  musical  world  numerous  marks 
of  distinction,  orders  of  knighthood  from  Ger- 
man and  other  sovereign  princes,  and  honorary  de- 
grees have  been  conferred  on  Joachim.  From 
the  Univenity  of  Cambridge  he  received  the 
honosary  degree  of  Doctor  S  Music  on  the  8th 
March,  1877.  No  artist  ever  sought  less  after 
such  things,  no  artirt  better  deserved  them. 


As  to  his  style  of  playing,  perhaps  nothing 
more  to  the  point  can  be  said,  wan  that  his  in- 
terpretations of  Beethoven's  Concerto  and  great 
Quartets  and  of  Bach's  Solo  Sonatas  are  uni- 
versally recqgnised  as  models,  and  that  his  rtyle 
of  plajring  appears  especially  adapted  to  render 
compositions  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated 
style.  A  master  of  technique,  surpasKd  by  no 
one,  he  now  usee  his  powers  of  execution  ex- 
clusively for  the  interpretation  of  the  best 
music.  If  in  latter  years  his  strict  adherence 
to  this  practice  and  consequent  exclusion  of  idl 
virtuoso-pieces  has  resulted  in  a  certain  limita- 
tion of  repertoire,  it  must  still  be  granted  that 
that  repertoire  is  after  all  richer  than  ^at  of 
almort  any  other  eminent  violinist,  comprising 
as  it  does  the  CcMicertos  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  four  or  five  of  Spohr*8,  Viotti's 
a  2nd,  his  own  Hungarian,  Bach*s  Solos,  the  a 
romances  of  Beethoven,  and  in  addition  the 
whole  range  of  classical  chamber-musio,  to  which 
we  may  now  add  the  Concerto  of  Brahms, 
played  for  the  firrt  time  in  England  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Feb.  aa,  1879,  and  given  by  him 
at  the  Philharmonic  on*  March  6  and  ao. 

Purity  of  style,  without  pedantry;  fidelity  of 
interpretation  combined  with  a  powerful  indivi- 
dualitjr— such  are  the  main  characteristics  of 
Joadum  the  violinirt  and  the  musician. 

As  a  composer  JoachinLie  eesentially  a  follower 
of  Schumann.  Most  of  his  works  are  of  a 
grave,  melancholic  character,  —  all  of  them,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  are  earnest  in  purpose  and 
aim  at  the  ideal.  Undoubtedly  his  mort  im- 
portant and  most  sucoeasfiil  work  is  tiie  Hun- 
garian Concerto  (op.  11),  a  creaticm  of  real 
gpaidexEt,  built  up  in  noble  symphonic  propor- 
tions, which  will  hold  its  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  masterpieces  for  the  violin.  The  following  is 
a  lirt  of  his  published  compositions  :— 

Opkll.  Baatuten  OooMrto   for 
violin  ftnd  Orehestitt. 
IS.  Nottanio  in  A.  for  Vtottn 

and  aouU  OroheatiiL 
]>.  Oy«ttara.  In  oomm»ino»- 
tlon  of  Kleitt  the  poe^- 
forOrehMtm, 
M^Scoift    der    Marfc   (fron 
BchtUer't  anilnisbed  plftj 
of  Demetrlna).  for  Oon- 
tnltoBolo      ftod      Or* 
cibestra. 
Two  llarelm.  Id  0  uid  D, 
wIthTrioc 
N J.  Op.  e,  7,  8.  OrtrtufM  to 
DenwtTluB.  Hrarjr  th«  IVth.  and  a 
Fifty  of  Gozxi's  rMpectlTolr,  f 
•tUl  in  MB. 

[P.D] 

JOAN  OF  ABC.    A  grand  historical  opera 

in  $  acts ;  the  words  by  Mr.  Bunn,  the  musio 

by  Balfe.    Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Nov.  30^ 

1837.  [<^J 

JOANNA  MABIA.    [See  Galzja.] 

JOCONDE,  ou  Lis  Coubkubs  d'Avehtubi. 
Opdra-comique  in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Etienne, 
music  by  Isouard.  Produced  at  the  Th^tre 
Feydeau  Feb.  a8,  1814;  in  English,  by  Carl 
Rose  (Santiey*s  translation),  Lyceum,  Oct.  2$, 
1876.  [G.] 
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BeharzcMO    (VIoUn 

Orchert»X 
X  8  'Btaeke  (BomUM. 

teUtettOck,      rrfihlingi 

ftnUsie)'  for  VloUn  nnd 

Piano. 
S.  Conosrto    (Q   Bilnar>  *  in 

ein«n  BktM'  for  VloUn 

and  Oroliflstmi 
4  Orertare  to  '  HuaM,'  for 

Orebeitia. 
&  8  Btficka 

Abandglocken, 

for  VloUn  and  PlMKk 
t.  Hobrew  MelodlH,  for  Viola 


ia  Varlatiooa  on  aa  otlcliMJ 
for  VloU   I 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST. 


JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.  An  oratorio  in 
a  parts ;  the  text  selected  from  the  Bible  by  Dr. 
E.  G.  Monk;  the  musio  by  G.  A.  Bilacfiurren. 
Produced  at  Bristol  FestiTal  Oct.  23,  1873.  [G.] 

JOHNSON,  Edwabd,  Mus.  Bao.,  graduated 
at  Cambridge  1594,  and  was  one  of  the  ten 
composers  who  harmonised  the  tunes  for  Este's 
'  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,*  159a.  He  contributed 
the  madrigal,  'Come,  blessed  bird!'  to  *The 
Triumphes  of  Oriana/  1601.  Another  madrigal 
by  him, '  Ah,  silly  John,'  is  preserved  in  MS.  in 
the  library  of  tiie  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography.    [W.  H.  H.] 

JOHNSON,  BoBERT,  an  eodesiastio  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  i6ih  century, 
was  composer  of  motets,  part-songs  and  virginal 
pieces,  ^umey  says  '  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
our  church  composers  who  disposed  their  parts 
with  intelligence  and  design.  In  writing  upon 
a  plainsong  (moving  in  slow  notes  of  equal 
length),  which  was  so  much  practised  in  those 
times,  he  discovers  considerable  art  and  ingenuity, 
as  also  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  of  fugue 
and  imitation.'  His  part-song  'Defiled  is  my 
name  *  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Hawkins's 
History ;  and  his  motet,  '  Sabbatum  Maria,'  and 
an  Almain  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book 
in  Bumey's  History.  Two  of  his  motets  are 
contained  in  Add.  MSS.  5059  and  11,586, 
British  Muaeiun.  He  was  the  composer  of  the 
part-song  'Tye  the  mare,  Tom  boy,'  the  words 
of  which  are  printed  in  Bitson's  '  Ancient  Songs, 

1790*  P- 130. 

Another  BosmiT  Johnson,  a  lutenist  and 
composer,  possibly  a  relative  of  the  above-named, 
was  in  January  1573-4  a  retainer  in  the  house- 
hold of  Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  of  Hengrave  Hall, 
Sufiblk.  In  April  1575,  being  stiU  in  Sir 
Thomas's  service,  he  assisted  at  the  grand  enter- 
tainment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  Queen 
^izabeth  at  Kemlworth.  He  subsequently  came 
to  London,  but  at  what  precise  date  cannot  be 
ascertained,  and  became  a  composer  for  the 
theatres.  In  1610  he  composed  the  music  for 
Middleton's  tragi-oomedy,  '  The  Witch,'  printed 
in  Kimbault's '  Ancient  Vocal  Music  of  England.' 
In  161 1  he  was  in  the  service  of  Prince  Heniy, 
at  an  annual  salary  of  £40.  In  i6ia  he  composed 
music  for  Shakspere's  'Tempest,'  and  in  1617 
songs  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *  Valentinian' 
and  <The  Mad  Lover.'  (See  Add.  MS.  11,608, 
Brit.  Mus.)  In  1 6a  I  he  wrote  music  for  Ben 
Jensen's  '  Masque  of  the  Gipsies,'  some  of  the 
songs  of  which  are  containea  in  a  MS.  Tolume 
in  Qie  Music  School,  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the 
contributors  to  Leigbton's  'Teares  or  Lament- 
adons,'  16 14.  A  ^autiful  ballad  by  him,  'As 
I  walked  forth  one  summer's  day,'  is  also  printed 
in  Rimbault's  'Ancient  Vooal  Musio  of  Ei^land.' 
His  name  occurs  Dec  20,  1625,  in  a  privy  seal 
exempting  the  "King's  musicians  from  payment 
of  subsidies.  [W.H.H.] 

JOMMELU,  N1000L6,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
name  in  the  long  list  of  eminent  composers  who 
during  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  were 
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the  outcome  and  ornament  of  that  Neapolitan 
school  which  had  become  famous  under  Alees- 
andro  Scarlatti.  It  was  a  period  of  transition  in 
musical  art  aU  over  Italy.  It  witnessed  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  Gregorian  modes  in 
favour  of  modem  tonality.  Counterpoint  itself, 
while  pursued  as  ardently  as  ever,  and  still 
recognised  as  the  orthodox  form  of  expression  for 
musical  thought,  was  assuming  to  that  thought 
a  new  and  (ufferent  relation.  Ideas  were  sub- 
jected to  its  conditions,  but  it  no  longer  con- 
stituted their  yery  essence.  The  distinctive 
tendency  of  all  modem  Art  towards  individual- 
isation  was  everywhere  making  itself  felt,  and 
each  successive  composer  strove  more  and  more 
after  dramatic  trathfulness  as  a  primary  object, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  was  educated  in 
the  schooU  of  Italy  a  race  of  great  singers  to 
whom  individual  expression  was  a  very  condition 
of  existence.  Pore  contrapuntal  Art — strictly  im- 
personal in  its  nature,  in  that,  while  each  part 
IS  in  itself  complete,  all  are  equally  subordinate 
to  the  whole,  was  being  supplanted  by  a  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  music  destined  to  convey 
and  to  arouse  personal  emotions  one  melodious 
idea  predominates,  to  which  all  the  rest,  hofwever 
important,  is  more  or  less  subservient  and  ac- 
cessory. Ner  is  harmony,  then,  the  final  result 
of  the  superimposition  of  layer  on  layer  of  inde- 
pendent parts,  out  the  counterpoint  is  contrived 
by  the  subdivision  and  varied  time-apportionment 
of  the  harmony,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  decoration  rather  than  a  texture — the  work,  is 
in  fresco  and  not  in  mosaic. 

To  the  greatest  minds  alone  it  belongs  to 
unite  with  intuition  that  consummate  art  which 
makes  scholastic  device  serve  the  ends  of  fiancy, 
and,  while  imparting  form  to  the  inspirations  of 
genius,  receives  from  them  the  stamp  of  origin- 
ality. In  the  long  chain  connecting  Palestrina, 
in  whose  works  contrapuntal  art  found  its  purest 
development,  with  Mozart,  who  blended  imagin- 
ation with  science  as  no  one  had  done  before  him* 
one  of  the  last  links  was  Jommelli.  Gifted  with  a 
vein  of  melody  tender  and  elegiac  in  its  character, 
with  great  sensibility,  fiutidious  taste,  and  a  sense 
of  effect  in  advance  of  any  of  his  Italian  contem- 
poraries, he  started  in  the  new  path  of  dramatic 
composition  opened  up  by  Scarlatti,  Pergolesi, 
and  Leo,  at  the  point  where  those  masters  left 
off,  and  carried  the  art  of  expression  to  the  highest 
pitch  that;  in  Italy,  it  attained  up  to  the  time  of 
Mozart. 

Bom  at  Aversa,  near  Naples,  Sept.  11,  1714, 
his  first  musical  teaching  was  given  him  by 
a  canon  named  Mozzillo.  At  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  Cbnservatorio  of  San  Onofrio  as  the 
pupil  of  Durante,  but  was  rtransferred  to  that 
of  La  Pietk  de'  Turchini,  where  he  learned 
vocal  music  from  Prato  and  Mancini,  and  com- 
position fit>m  Feo  and  Leo.  It  was  the  boast 
of  these  schools  that  young  musicians  on  leaving 
them  were  adepts  in  all  the  processes  of  counter^ 
point  and  every  kind  of  scholastic  exercise,  but 
it  seems  that  a  special  training  at  Rome  was 
judged   necessary  to  fit  Jommelli  for  writing 
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diorch  mnaic,  the  ohief  object  he  is  said  at  that 
time  to  have  had  in  view.  However  this  may 
ha?e  been,  hia  first  works  were  ballets,  in  whicn 
no  indication  of  genius  was  discernible.  He 
next  tried  his  hand  on  cantatas,  a  sfyle  of  com- 
position fitf  better  suited  to  his  especial  gifts, 
and  with  so  much  suooess  that  Leo,  on  hearing 
one  of  these  pieces  performed  by  a  lady,  a 
papil  of  JommelliX  exdaimed  in  rapture,  'A 
short  time,  madam,  and  this  young  man  will  be 
ihe  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  Europe  1' 
The  young  compofler  himself  had  less  fiath  in  his 
own  powers.  According  to  the  notice  of  his  life 
by  Piocinni,  he  so  much  dreaded  the  verdict  of  the 
public  that  his  first  opera.  'L'Errore  Amoroso,' 
was  represented  (at  Naples,  in  1 737)  imder  the 
name  of  an  obscure  musician  called  Valentino ; 
the  wcric,  however,  met  with  so  encouraging 
a  reception  that  he  ventured  to  give  the  nez^ 
'Odoatdo,'  under  his  own  name. 

In  1740  he  was  summoned  to  Home,  where  he 
was  protected  by  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York, 
and  where  his  two  openM  *I1  Ridmero'  and 
'UAstianatte'  were  produced.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bologna,  where  he  wrote  'Ezio.' 
During  his  sojourn  there  he  visited  that  celebrity 
of  moacal  learning,  the  Padre  Martini,  presenting 
himaelf  as  a  pupil  desirous  of  instruction.  To 
test  his  acquirements,  a  fugue  subject  was  pro- 
aeuted  to  him,  and  on  his  proceeding  to  treat  it 
with  the  greatest  facility,  'Who  aro  you,  then  ?' 
aaked  the  Padre;  <aro  you  making  game  of 
me?  It  18  I,  methinks,  who  should  learn  of 
JOQ.'  'My  name  is  Jonmielli,*  rotuined  the 
composer,  'and  I  am  the  maestro  who  is  to  write 
the  next  opera  for  the  theatro  of  this  town.'  In 
later  years  Jommelli  was  wont  to  affirm  that  he 
had  profited  not  a  little  by  his  subsequent  inters 
oootBe  with  Martini. 

After  superintending  the  production  of  some 
important  woiks  at  Bologna  and  Rome,  Jommelli 
retamed  to  Nicies,  where  his  opera  'Eumeue* 
was  given  at  the  San  Carlo  with  immense  success. 
A  like  triumph  awaited  him  at  Venice,  where 
his  'Merope'  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  the 
Coondl  of  Ten  appointed  him  director  of  the 
Scnola  degl'  Incurafaili,  a  circumstance  which 
kd  to  his  beginning  at  last  to  write  that  sacred 
music  iriiich  had  been  the  object  of  his  early 
ambition,  and  was  to  become  one  chief  source 
of  hii  fkme.  Among  his  compositions  of  the 
kind  at  this  time  was  a  *  Laudato '  for  double 
choir  of  eight  voices,  which,  though  once  cele- 
brated, appears  never  to  have  been  printed.  In 
1745  ^0  ^^  l^iiQ  ft^  Vienna,  where  he  wrote 
sQccesovely  'Achille  in  Sciro'  and  'Didone.' 
Here  he  formed  with  the  poet  Metastasio  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  Metastasio  entertained 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  genius,  and  was  also 
able  to  give  him  much  useful  advice  on  matters 
of  dramatic  expression  and  effect.  Sometimes 
the  aooompliBhed  fiiends  amused  themselves  by 
exdianging  r6l€s ;  Jommelli,  who  wrote  his  native 
language  with  fluency  and  elegance,  becoming 
^  poet,  and  his  verses  being  set  to  music  by 
Metastasio. 
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From  Vienna^  in  1748,  he  went  again  to 
Home,  where  he  produoeid  '  Artaaerse.'  He  found 
an  influential  admirer  and  patron  in  Cardinal 
Albani,  thanks  to  whose  good  offices  he  was,  in 
1749,  appointed  coa^tor  of  Bendni,  chapel- 
master  of  St.  Peter's.  He  quitted  this  post  in  1 754 
to  become  chapel*master  to  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
tembeig  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  in  the 
enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  for  more 
than  fifteen  years.  Thi^gh  the  mumficence  of 
his  duke  he  Uved  in  easy  droumstances,  with  all 
the  surroundings  most  congenial  to  his  cultivated 
and  refined  taste,  and  with  every  facility  for 
hearing  his  music  performed.  Here  he  produced 
a  number  of  operas,  an  oratorio  of  the  Passion,  and 
a  requiem  for  the  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg.  In 
these  works  German  influence  becomes  apparent 
in  a  distinct  modification  of  his  style.  The 
harmony  is  more  fully  developed,  the  use  of 
modulation  fireer  and  more  frequent,  while  the 
orchestral  part  assumes  a  greater  importance, 
and  the  instrumentation  is  weightier  and  more 
varied  than  in  his  former  works.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  union  of  styles  gave  strength  to 
his  music,  which,  though  never  lacking  sweetness 
and  refinement,  was  characterised  by  dignity 
rather  than  force.  It  added-  to  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  among  the  Germans,  but  was 
not  equally  acceptable  to  Italians  when,  his  fame 
and  fortune  being  consolidated,  he  returned  to 
pass  his  remaining  years  among  his  own  country- 
men. The  fickle  Neapolitans  1^  forgotten  their 
former  fiivourite^  nor  did  the  specimens  of  his 
later  style  reconquer  their  sufirages.  '  The  opera 
here  is  by  Jommelli,*  wrote  Mozart  from  Naples 
in  1770.  'It  is  beautifdl,  but  the  style  is  too 
elevated,  as  well  as  too  antique,  for  the  theatre.* 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  taste  for  light  opera  had 
accustomed  the  public  to  seek  for  gratification 
in  mere  melody  and  vocal  display,  wMle  richness 
of  harmony  or  orohestral  colouring  were  looked 
on  rather  as  a  blemish  by  hearers  impatient 
of  the  slightest  thing  calculated  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  'time.'  'Armida,'  written 
for  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  in  1771,  and  one  of 
Jommelli*s  best  operas,  was  condemned  as  heavy, 
ineffective,  and  deficient  in  melody.  '  II  Demo- 
foonte'  (1772)  and  'L'Ifigenia  in  Aulide'  (1773) 
were  ill  executed,  and  were  fEulures. 

The  composer  had  retired,  with  his  family,  to 
Aversa,  where  he  lived  in  an  opulent  semi- 
retirement,  seldom  quitting  his  home  except  to 
go  in  spring  to  Tlnfrascata  di  Napoli,  or  in 
autumn  to  Pietra  bianca,  pleasant  country  resorts 
near  Naples.  He  receiveid  at  this  time  a  com- 
mission from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  compose 
two  operas  and  a  cantata.  But  his  old  sus- 
ceptibility to  public  opinion  asserted  itself  now, 
and  the  failure  of  his  later  works  so  plunged 
him  in  melancholy  as  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  On  his  recovery  he  wrote  a  cantata 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Naples,  and  shortly  after,  the  Miserere  for 
two  voices  (to  the  Italian  version  by  Mattel) 
which  18,  perhaps,  his  most  famous  work.  This 
was  his  '  8wan*s  song' ;  it  was  hardly  concluded 
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when  he  died  fti  Naples,  aged  60,  Aug.  a8, 
1774-       , 

Jommelli  ww  of  amuble  dispontion,  and  had 
the  pdluhed  mannem  of  a  man  of  the  worid. 
Good  looking  in  his  youth,  he  became  oorpolent 
in  middle  age.  Bamey,  who  saw  him  at  Naples 
in  1770,  says  he  was  not  nnlike  Handel,  a  like- 
ness which  cannot  be  traced  in  any  portraits  of 
him  that  are  extant.  The  catalogue  of  his  works 
contains  compositions  of  all  kindt,  comprising 
nearly  fifty  operas  and  four  oratorios,  besideB 
Tnsssnii,  cantatas,  and  a  great  quantity  of  church 
music.  As  a  contrapuntist  he  was  accomplished 
rather  than  profbund,  and  his  unaccompanied 
choral  music  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
wcriu  of  some  of  his  predecessors  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Boman  schooL  His  Miserere  for 
five  ▼(noes,  in  G  minor  (included  in  itochlitz's 
collection),  contains  great  beauties,  the  long 
diminuendo  at  the  dose,  especially,  being  a 
channing  effect.  But  the  work  is  unequal,  and 
the  scholarship,  though  elegant  and  ingenious, 
occasionally  makes  itself  too  much  felt. 

His  ideas  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  tinge  of 
mild  gravity,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
fittled  in  ballets  and  other  works  of  a  light 
nature.  Yet  he  has  left  an  opera  huff  a,  *  Don 
Jastullo,'  which  shows  that  he  was  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  sedate  humour.  This  opera  is 
remaricable  Tas  are  others  ef  his)  for  the  free  em- 
ployment 01  accompanied  recitative.  Jcmmelli 
was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  who  perceived 
the  great  dramatic  capabilities  of  this  mode  of 
expression,  which  has,  in  recent  times,  received 
such  wide  development.  He  saw  the  absurdity, 
too,  of  the  conventional  Da  Capo  in  airs  consist- 
ing of  two  strains  or  movements,  by  which  the 
sympathv  of  the  hearer,  worked  up  to  a  pitch 
during  the  second  (usually  Allegro)  movement,  is 
speedily  cooled  by  ^e  necessity  for  recommenciiig 
the  Andante  ami  going  all  through  it  again. 
He  would  not  comply  with  this  custom  except 
where  it  happened  to  suit  his  purpose,  but  aimed 
at  sustaining  and  heightening  the  interest  from  the 
outset  of  a  piece  till  its  dose^ — anticipating  by 
this  innovation  one  of  Gluck*s  greatest  reforms. 

His  invention  seems  to  have  required  the 
stimulus  of  vfords,  for  his  purely  instrumental 
compositions,  such  as  overtures,  are  singularly 
dry  and  unsuggestive.  Tet  he  had  a  more  keen 
appreciation  of  the  orchestra  than  any  contem- 
porary Italian  writer,  as  is  evinced  in  his  scores 
by  varied  combinations  of  instrumentsi,  by  ob- 
ibgato  accompaniments  to  several  airs,  and  by 
oocadonal  attempts  at  such  tone-painting  as  the 
part  written  for  horns  con  tordini  in  the  air 
•l^eri  affetti  miei*  in  'AttUio  Regolo.*  In 
his  Stuttgart  compositions  the  orchestra  becomes 
still  more  prominent,  and  is  dialogued  with  the 
vocal  parts  in  a  beautiful  manner.  The  Requiem 
contains  much  pathetic  and  exquisite  music ;  but 
Intensity  is  wanting  where  words  of  sublime  or 
terrible  import  have  to  be  conveyed.  In  this 
work  and  uie  'Passion'  is  to  be  found  a  great 
deal  that  is  dosely  allied  to  composition  of  a 
similar  kind  by  Jdozart,  and  to  the  earlier  master 
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is  due  the  credit  of  much  which  often  passes 
as  the  sole  invention  of  Mozart,  because  it  is 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  his  works. 
A  comparison  between  the  two  is  most  interesting, 
showing,  as  it  does,  how  much  of  Mozart^s  musicd 
phraseology  was,  so  to  speak,  current  coin  at  the 
time  when  he  lived. — ^The  Miserere  ivhich  was 
JommeUi*8  last  production  seems  in  some  respects 
a  concession  to  Italian  taste,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  the  comparatively  great  degree  of 
subsequent  popularity  it  enjoyed,  and  suggests 
the  thought  that,  had  its  composer  been  ayand 
a  few  more  years,  his  style  might  once  more 
have  been  insensibly  modified  by  bis  surToundiogs. 
It  possesses,  indeed,  much  of  the  sympathetic 
charm  that  attaches  to  bis  other  works,  but  the 
vocal  parts  are  so  florid  as  to  be  sometimes 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  the  words. 

He  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  courted 
popularity  by  writing  for  the  vulgar  taste. 
Among  contempMviy  composers  of  his  own 
school  and  country,  he  is  pre-eminent  for  purity 
and  nobility  of  thought,  and  for  simple,  pathetic 
expression.  His  genius  was  refined  and  noble, 
but  limited.  He  expressed  himself  truthfuUy 
while  he  had  anything  to  express,  but  where 
his  nature  fell  short  there  his  art  fell  short 
also,  and,  failing  spontaneity,  its  place  had 
to  be  supplied  by  introspection  and  analysis. 
His  sacred  music  depicts  personal  sentiment  as 
much  as  do  his  operas,  and  whereas  a  mass  by 
Palestrina  is  a  solemn  act  of  public  worship, 
a  mass  by  Jommelli  is  the  expression  of  the 
devotion,  the  repentance  or  the  a^iration  of  an 
individual. 

The  following  works  of  Jommelli's  have  been 
republished  in  modem  times,  and  are  now  ac- 
cessible : — 

Salmo  (Miserere).  4  vdces  and  orchestra 
(Breitkopf&Hiirtel). 

Victimae  paschali.    5  voices,  score  (Schott). 

Lux  etema.    4  voices  (Berlin,  Schlesinger). 

Hosanna  filio,  and  In  Monte  Olivete,  4 
voices  (Berlin,  Schlesinger). 

Requiem,  for  S.A.T.B.  Accompaniment  ar- 
ranged for  P.F.  by  Clasing  (Cranz). 

Many  other  pieces  of  his  are,  however,  included, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  miscellaneous  collections, 
such  as  Latrobe*s  Sacred  Music,  the  Fitzwilliam 
Music  Choron's  'Journal  de  Chant,'  Rochlitz's 
'  Collection  de  Morceaux  de  Chant,"  and  Gevaert's 
'  Les  Gloires  de  T Italic,'  etc.  [F.  A  M.] 

JONAS,  ^MiLE,  one  of  the  younger  rivals 
of  Offenbach  in  opera-bouffe,  bom  of  Jewish 
parents  March  5,  1837,  entered  the  Ck)nserva- 
toire  Oct.  28,  4T,  took  second  prize  for  harmony 
1846,  and  first  ditto  47,  and  obtained  the  second 
'  grand  prix *  for  his  '  Antonio'  in  49.  His  d^ut 
at  the  theatre  was  in  Oct.  55  with  'Le  Dud  de 
Benjamin'  in  one  act.  lliis  was  followed  by 
'La  Parade'  (Aug.  2,  f6);  'Le  Roi  boit'  (Apr. 
57);  'LespetitsProdiges'  (Nov.  19,  57);  'Job 
et  son  chien '  (Feb.  6,  63) ;  *  Le  Manoir  des  La- 
renardibre '  (Sept.  29,  64)  ;  and  '  Avant  la  noce ' 
(March  24,  65)— all  at  Uie  Bouffes  Parisiens. 
Then,  at  other  theatres,  came  'Les  deux  Arle- 
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quins*  (Bee.  29,  65)  ;  'Le  Canard  2k  trosB  beos' 
{FtA).  6,  69).  Many  of  his  pieces  have  been 
given  in  London,  such  as  'Tenrible  Hymen'  at 
Covent  Garden,  Dec.  26,  66;  'The  Two  Har- 
lequins' (by  A'Beckett)  at  the  Gaiety,  Deo.  21, 
68 ;  and  '  Le  Canard/  also  at  the  Gaiety,  July 
38,  71.  This  led  to  his  oompodng  an  operetta 
in  3  acts  to  an  English  libretto  by  Mr.  A. 
Tbompson,  called  '  Cinderella  the  younger/  pro- 
duced at  the  Gaiety  Sept.  25,  71,  and  reproduced 
in  Paris  as  '  Javotte'  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique^ 
Dec.  33  following. 

M.  Jonas  was  professor  of  Solfeggio  at  the 
Conwrratoire  firom  1847  to  66,  and  professor  of 
Bannony  for  military  bands  from  1859  ^  7^* 
He  is  aLao  director  A  tiie  music  at  the  Portu- 
gaeee  synagogue,  in  connection  with  which  he 
published  in  1H54  a  collection  of  Hebrew  tunes. 
He  has  also  been  bandmaster  of  one  of  the 
legions  of  tha  Garde  Kationale,  and  since  the 
ExposidoQ  of  67  has  oxganised  ibe  competitions 
of  militaiy  bands  at  the  Palais  de  l*industrie, 
whereby  he  has  obtained  many  foreign  decora* 
tions.  Since  'Javotte/  M.  Jonas  has  brought 
oat  no  pieoe  of  importance.  [G.] 

JONES,  Edward,  was  bom  at  a  farm  house 
called  Henblaa. — i.  e.  Old  Mansion, — Llanderfel, 
Metiunethshire,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1752.  His 
&ther  taught  him  and  another  son  to  play  on 
the  Welsh  harp,  and  other  sons  on  bowed  in- 
rtruments,  so  that  the  family  formed  a  complete 
firing  band.  Bdward  soon  attained  to  great 
pro6cieiicy  on  his  instrument.  About  1775  he 
came  to  London,  and  in  1783  was  appointed 
bard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1786  he  pub- 
lifted  'Musical  and  Poetical  Relicks  of  the 
Welsh  Bards,  with  a  General  History  of  the 
Bards  and  DraJds,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Musical  Instnunents  of  the  Aboriginal  Britons '; 
a  wofk  of  learning  and  research.  Another 
edition  appeared  in  1794,  and  in  1802  a  second 
Tolmne  of  the  work  was  issued  under  the  title  of 
'The  Banfic  Museum.'  Jones  had  prepared  a 
third  Tolnme,  a  portion  only  of  which  was  pub> 
hshed  at  his  death,  the  remainder  being  issued 
■obiequently.  The  three  volumes  together  con- 
tain 225  Welsh  airs.  Besides  this,  he  compiled 
and  edited '  Lyric  Airs ;  consisting  of  Specimens 
of  Greek,  Albanian,  Walachian,  Turkish,  Ara- 
biaa,  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Moorish  National 
8nog8  and  Melodies ;  with  ...  a  few  Explana- 
tory Notes  on  the  Figures  and  Movements 
of  the  Modem  Greek  Dances,  and  a  short 
I)i«ertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Ancient  Greek 
Mnoc,'  1804;  "^le  Minstrel's  Serenades'; 
'Terpsichore's  Banquet,  a  Selection  of  Spanish, 
Maltese,  Russian,  Armenian,  Hindostan,  Eng- 
lish, Gennan,  French  and  Swiss  Airs ' ;  '  The 
Musical  Miscellany,  chiefly  selected  from  emi- 
nent oomposen ' ;  '  Musical  Remains  of  Handel, 
Badi,  Abel,  etc. ' ;  'Choice  Collection  of  Italian 
{Jongs';  'The  Musical  Portfolio,  consisting  of 
£n^ish,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  other  favourite 
Airs';  *  Popular  Chedlire  Melodies';  'Mu- 
ncal  Ttifles  calculated  for  Beginners  on  the 
Harp' ;  and '  The  Musical  Bouquet,  or  Popular 
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Songs  and  Ballads.'  Besides  his  professional 
pursuits  Jones  filled  a  situation  in  the  Office  of 
Robes  at  St.  James's  Palace.  He  collected  ah 
extensive  library  of  scarce  and  curious  books, 
part  of  which,  to  the  value  of  about  £300,  he  sold 
m  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  the  remainder 
was  dispersed  by  auction  after  his  death,  realising 
about  £800.  He  died,  as  he  was  bom,  on  Easter 
Day,  April  18,  1824.  [W.H.H.] 

JONES,  John,  organist  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Nov.  24,  1749;  ^^  ^^^  Charterhouse  (following 
Dr.  Pepusch)  July  2,  1753;  and  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  Dec.  25, 1755.  He  died,  in  possession 
of  these  three  seats,  Feb.  1 7, 1 796.  He  published 
'Sixty  Chants  Single  and  Double'  (1785)  in 
the  vulgar  florid  taste  of  that  time.  One  of 
these  was  sung  at  George  III.'s  state  visit  to 
S.  Paul's  April  23,  1789,  and  at  many  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Charity  Children.  At 
that  of  1 791  Haydn  heard  it,  and  noted  it  in  his 
diary  as  follows  (with  a  material  improvement 
in  the  taste  of  the  fourth  Une) : — 


'No  music  has  for  a  long  time  affected  me  so  much 
as  this  innocent  and  reverential  strain.'         [G.] 

JONES,  Rev.  William,  known  as  'Jones 
of  NayUmd,'  bom  at  Lowick,  N(nthampton- 
shire,  July  30,  1726,  and  educated  at  the 
Charter  House  and  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  included  music  in  bis  studies  and 
became  very  proficient  in  it.  In  1764  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethersden,  Kent, 
and  subsequently  became  Rector  of  Pluckley  in 
the  same  county,  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
Rectory  of  Paston,  Northamptonshire.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Nayland,  Suffolk,  in  1776,  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  registers  until  1 784. 
In  Jan.  1784  he  published  'A  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Music,'  which  gained  hun  considerable 
reputation.  In  March,  1789,  he  published  by 
subscription  his  Op.  ii,  '  Ten  Church  Pieces  for 
the  Organ,  with  Four  Anthems  in  score  [a 
psalm  tune^  and  a  double  chant],  composed  for 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  Nayland  in  Suffolk, 
and  published  for  its  benefit.'  In  1798  he  be- 
came Rector  of  Hollingboume,  Kent.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  Ideological,  philosophical, 
and  miscellaneous  works.  He  died  at  Nayland, 
Jan.  6,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestry  of 
the  church  on  Jan.  14.  A  second  edition  of  his 
Treatise  on  Music  was  published  at  Sudbury 
in  1827.  [W.H.H.] 

JONES,  RoBEBT,  Mus.  Bao.,  a  celebrated 
lutenist,  published  in  160 1  'The  First  Booke  of 
Ayres,' — one  of  the  pieces  in  which,  *  Farewell 
deere  love '  (alluded  to  by  Shakspere  in '  Twelfth 
Night'),  is  printed  in  score  in  J.  S.  Smith's 
'Musica  Antiqua,'— and  'The  Second  Booke  of 

1  How  known  m  B.  StoplMo'i. 
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Songs  and  Ayres,  sot  out  to  tbe  Lute,  the  Base 
VioU  the  playne  wa^,  or  the  Base  by  tableture 
affcer  the  leero  fashion  * ;  a  song  from  which — 
*My  love  bound  me  with  a  kisse,*  is  likewise 
given  in  'Musica  Antiqua/  He  contributed 
the  madrigal,  *Faire  Oriana,  seeming  to  wink 
at  folly/  to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.  In  1607  he  published 
'The  First  Set  of  Madrigals  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
parts,  for  Viols  and  Voices,  or  for  Voices  alone, 
or  ae  you  please/  and  in  1608  'Ultimum  Vale, 
or  the  Third  Book  of  Ayres  of  1 ,  a,  and  4  Voyoes.* 
In  1609  appeared  'A  Musicall  Dreame,  or  the 
Fourth  Booke  of  Ayres ;  The  first  part  is  for 
the  Lute,  two  Yoyces  and  the  Viole  de  Gambo : 
The  second  part  is  for  the  Lute,  the  Viole  and 
four  Yoices  to  sing :  The  third  part  is  for  one 
Yoyce  alone,  or  to  the  Lute,  the  Base  Viole,  or 
to  both  if  you  please,  whereof  two  are  Italian 
Ayres/  In  16 11  he  published  *The  Muse's 
Gardin  for  delight,  or  the  Fift  Booke  of  Ayres 
only  for  the  Lute,  the  basse  Violl  and  the 
Voyoe.*  He  contributed  three  pieces  to  Leigh- 
ton  s  'Teares  or  Lamentacions '  published  in 
161 4.  In  1616  Jones,  in  oonjimction  with 
Philip  Bossetor,  Philip  Kingman  and  Ralph 
Beeve,  obtained  a  privy  seal  for  a  patent  author- 
ising them  to  erect  a  Uieatre,  for  the  use  of  the 
Children  of  the  Bevels  to  the  Queen,  within  the 
precinct  of  Blackfriars,  near  Puddle  Wharf^  on 
the  site  of  a  house  occupied  by  Jones.  But  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  and  procured  from  the  PriYy  Council  an 
order  prohibiting  the  building  being  so  applied, 
and  by  their  influence  Jones  and  his  fellows  were 
compelled  to  dismantle  their  house  and  surrender 
their  patent.  [W.H.H.] 

JOSEPH.  I.  'Joseph  and  his  Brethren.' 
The  8th  of  Handel*s  English  oratorios;  the 
words  by  James  Bililler,  the  music  composed  in 
August  1743.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden 
March  2,  1744.  ^*  Op^ra-comique  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  Duval,  music  by  M^ul.  Produced 
at  the  ThAfctre  Feydeau  Feb.  17,  1807.  Chiefly 
known  by  the  romance  of  Joseph, '  A  peine  au 
sortir  de  Tenfance'  (*Ere  infiuicy's  bud')  and  a 
prayer  for  male  Yoices,  'Dieu  d'lsrael'  The 
romance  of  Benjamin,  *Ah  lorsque  la  Mort,' 
is  given  in  the  Musical  Library,  ii.  143.  3.  An 
oratorio  in  2  parts ;  the  words  select^  from  the 
Bible  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Monk  ;  the  music  by  G.  A. 
Macfarren.  Produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
Sept.  21,  1877.  [G.] 

JOSHUA.  The  14th  of  Handel's  English 
oratorios;  words  by  Dr.  Morell.  The  music  was 
begun  on  July  19  and  finished  Aug.  19,  1747, 
and  the  work  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre  March  j,  1748.  The  chorus,  'The  na- 
tions tremble,*  is  said  to  have  afiected  Haydn 
extremely  when  he  heard  it  at  ^e  Antient 
Concerts.^  *See,  the  conquering  hero  comes*  is 
originally  in  Joshua,  and  was  transferred  to 
Judas.  The  oratorio  was  revived  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  June  19,  1839.  [G.] 

>  Appendix  to  ShleM't '  latrodttctlon  to  Hanaouy.' 


JOSQUIN. 

J0SQX7IN,  ormorestrictly  JOSSE,DESPRfiS« 
— Platinised  into  J0DOOU8  a  Pratis,  and 
Italianised  into  GiusQOiNO-^ne  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  Netherland  school,  the  successor 
of  Ockenheim  as  its  representative,  and  the 
immediate  predecessor  in  musical  histoiy  of 
Lassus  and  Palestrina,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  probably  at  or  near 
St.  Quentin  in  Hainault.  In  Uie  collegiate  church 
of  that  town,  according  to  Claude  H^mer^,  the 
*arte  canendi  clarissimus  infantulus*  began  his 
promising  career.  Here,  perhaps,  the  little 
chorister  would  get  his  pet  name  Jossekin, 
which  clung  to  him  through  life,  and  in  its 
Latin  form  Josquinus  gives  us  the  title  by 
which  as  a  composer  he  always  has  and  always 
will  be  known.  His  real  name,  however,  ap- 
pears in  his  epitaph  and  in  a  leeal  document 
discovered  by  M.  Delzaut  at  Conde. 

Of  the  rest  of  Josquin's  early  life  we  know 
that  he  was  for  some  time  (mapel-maater  at 
St.  Quentin,  and  also  that  he  was  receiYed  as 
a  pupil  by  Ockenheim,  who,  himself  the  greatest 
living  composer,  was  gathering  roimd  him  such 
disciples  as  he  thought  worthy  the  trust  of  carry- 
ing on  his  labours  after  him.  We  can  scarcely 
be  wrong  in  asBuming  that  Josquin  stayed  witik 
Ockenheim  for  some  years.  Long  and  patient 
labour  could  alone  make  him  familiar  with  all 
the  subtleties  of  that  master's  art,  and  that  he 
had  thoroughly  leamt  all  that  Ockenheim  could 
teach  him  before  he  came  to  Some  is  appazent 
from  his  earlier  compositions.  Had  he  written 
nothing  else  these  works  by  themselves  would 
have  entitled  him  to  a  name  as  great  as  bis 
master's. 

Exactly  400  years  ago  we  find  Josquin  at  the 
Papal  court  of  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484)  already 
reg^urded  as  the  most  rising  musician  of  the  day, 
rapidly  gaining  the  proud  position  of  being  the 
greatest  composer  which  the  modem  world  had 
yet  produced,  and  making  that  position  so  secure, 
that  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  his  title  remained 
undisputed.  Agricola,  Brumel,  Gombert,  Clemens 
non  Papa,  Genet,  Isaac,  Goudimel,  Morales, 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  great 
musicians  who  flourished  in  this  period,  and  yet 
where  are  they,  when  Baini  thus  describes  the 
state  of  music  in  Europe  before  the  advent  of 

Palestrina  ?    '  Jusquino  des  Pros I'idolo 

dell'  Europa Si  canta  il  solo  Jusquino  in 

Italia,  il  solo  Jusquino  in  Francia,  il  solo  Jus- 
quino in  Germania,  nelle  Flandre,  in  Unffheria» 
in  Boemia,  nelle  Spagne,  il  solo  Jusquino. 

Though  Josquin's  stay  at  Rome  was  not  a 
long  one,  the  fruits  of  his  labours  there,  in  the 
form  of  several  MS.  masses,  are  still  preserved  and 
jealously  guarded  from  curious  eyes  in  the  library 
of  the  ^tine  chapel. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  at  what  times 
of  his  life  Josquin  paid  visits  to,  or  received 
appointments  at  the  respective  courts  of  Hercules 
of  Ferrara,  Lorenzo  of  Florence,  Louis  "XTT  of 
France  or  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  all  these  princes  were  in  their  turn 
his  patrons.    For  the  first  he  wrote  his  mass 
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'Hocoles  dux  'Ferrarie,'  and  his  MisererB. 
Aaroo  tells  us  how  Joaquin,  Obrebht,  Isaac,  and 
Agtioohk  were  his  intimate  friends  in  Florence. 
Vsrious  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  stay  at  the 
French  court.  How  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
promotion  from  the  king,  but  when  the  courtier 
to  whom  he  implied  for  help  always  put  him  off 
with  the  answer  'Lascia  fare  mi,'  weary  of 
waitisg  Josquin  composed  a  mass  on  the  sub- 
ject La,  sol,  fisb,  re,  mi,  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  mimicry  of  the  ofV-repeated  answer,  and 
how  the  idea  pleased  the  king's  fancy  so  much 
that  he  at  once  promised  Josquin  a  church  bene- 
fice. How  Louis  nevertheless  forgot  his  promise 
and  Josquin  ventured  to  refresh  the  royal  memory 
with  the  motets  'Portio  mea  non  est  in  terra 
Tiveatium '  and  '  Memor  esto  verbi  tui.*  Lastly, 
how  Louis  XH,  admiring  music  from  the  respect- 
fill  distance  of  complete  ignorance,  desired  the 
great  composer  to  write  something  expressly  for 
him,  and  how  Josquin  wrote  a  canon,  in  accom- 
paniment to  which  the  'Vox  regis*  sustained 
throQghout  a  single  note.*  Whether  Louis  ever 
did  give  the  promised  benefice  to  Josquin  is  un- 
certain, though  the  motet  'Bonitatem  fecisti  cum 
servo  tuo'  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
thank-offering  for  such  an  appointment.  But  we 
have  proof  that  the  last  years  of  the  composer's 
life  were  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  church  pre- 
fennent  at  Cond^.  He  had  probably  passed  from 
the  service  of  Louis  to  that  of  Maximilian,  who 
became  possessed  of  the  Netherlands  in  1 5 1 5,  and 
may  have  presented  Josquin  with  this  position 
of  retirement.  Of  his  death  at  this  place,  a  MS. 
at  Lille  gives  the  evidence  in  a  copy  of  his 
epitaphy  in  the  choir  at  Cond^,  as  follows : — 
Chy  gist  sixe  Jone  DeipreB 
frevoat  da  Gheens  fat  jadis 
Mas  IMflu  poor  lea  Trepaaaez  qui  leor  doSe  son 

Tnpaaaa  Fan  1621  le  27  d'Aoust 
Bpee  mea  semper  fuiati 

Joaquin's  printed  compositions  consist  of  19 
masses,  about  50  secular  pieces,  and  upwards  of 
150  motets  with  sacred  words,  a  complete  list 
of  them  being  given  in  Eitner's  'Bibliographic 
derMusikSammelwerke'  (Berlin,  1877).  Seve- 
ral oompoeers  of  the  same  period  have  left  more 
published  works,  but  Glare»in  tells  us  that  Jos- 
quin was  very  critical  about  his  own  compositions, 
and  aometimes  kept  them  back  for  years  before 
he  allowed  their  performance.  Some  evidence 
of  the  spread  of  his  music  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Bumey  (Hist.  ii.  489)  that 
Hemy  the  VXII/s  music  book  at  Cambridge 
contains  some  of  it,  and  that  Anne  Boleyn  had 
eoUected  and  learned  many  of  his  pieces  during 
her  residence  in  France. 

Of  the  19  masses,  17  were  printed  in  3  books 
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>  iBftkHMi  Uw  tanor  ifavi  the  rafadeet; 
Be  lit  re  Dt  r»  fi  ml  re. 
thaitsvdi  iD  than  «rllabl»9  earRspoudlog  with  tbOM  In  the  words 
'Bcrnilea  daz  Femrie.' 

s  Wh«tav  theUnc  WW  abtoto  mMtw  this  thnple  iditoTenMnt, 
•r  •bfld>«r,  tUn  BMiael— for  wbom  MandflliMbn  wrote  a  tlmlUr 
put  ta  the  'Sod  vul  Strmngir  '—he  proved  'quite  unable  to  eatcb 
tbe  Bou,  tboQfh  Mowa  mod  whispered  to  him  from  ererr  iMe,'  we 
•Raoiiold.  Ib«  cuon  f CMlf  la  giTca  bgr  HawUiu,  ohap.  TOl 


by  Petruoci.  The  most  beautiM  of  them  are 
the  '  La  sol  fia  re  mi,*  the  '  Ad  fugam  *  and  the 
<De  Beata  Yizgine.'  The  first  of  these,  if  we 
credit  the  story  of  its  origin,  would  be  composed 
after  the  year  1498,  when  Louis  XII  ascended 
the  throne.  Two  other  masses,  '  Pange  Lingua ' 
and  *  Da  paeem,'  not  included  in  the  above  l^ks 
are  probably  of  a  still  later  date.  These  5 
masses  are  those  in  which  Josquin  shows  the 
greatest  advance  on  the  school  of  his  master. 

Among  the  finest  of  the  motets  we  may 
mention  the  settings  of  the  genealogies  in  the 
first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  a 
5 -part '  Miserere,*  and  the  4-part  psalms '  Planxit 
autem  David*  (the  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan) 
and  '  Abeolon  fill  mi.*  Some  of  the  masses  and 
many  of  the  motets  exist  in  MS.  score,  with 
modem  notation,  in  the  F^tis  library  at  Brussels. 
In  their  original  form  they  can  be  found  in  all 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

Of  the  secular  works,  the  most  important  col- 
lection is  in  the  7th  book  of  Susato*s  songs  pub- 
lished  in  1545,  which  contains  24  pieces  by 
Josquin.  Here  we  find  the  beautiful  dirge  written 
on  the  death  of  Ockenheim,  which  is  also  printed 
in  score  by  Bumey  in  his  History. 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
distinguishing  works  of  these  old  composers,  we 
are  often  more  attracted  by  some  historical  inte- 
rest, some  quaintness  in  the  choice  of  the  text, 
or  some  peculiarity  in  the  musical  notation,  than 
by  the  features  of  the  music  itself,  and  when  we 
do  try  to  separate  one  piece  of  music  from  the 
other  we  are  naturally  led  at  first  to  admire 
most  whatever  comes  nearest  to  our  modem 
ideas  (those  pieces  for  instance  written  in  the 
modes  most  like  our  own  keys),  and  to  be  disap- 
pointed when  a  mass  or  motet,  which  we  know 
by  tradition  to  be  a  masterpiece,  fails  to  move 
us,  and  to  lay  it  aside  with  the  explanation  that 
It  is  only  a  dry  contrapuntal  work.  But  it  is 
not  fair  to  study  the  music  of  this  period  simply 
to  find  out  how  much  our  modem  schools  owe  to 
it.  When  Bumey  calls  Josquin  'The  father 
of  modem  harmony*  he  does  not  perhaps  give 
the  title  of  which  the  composer  would  himself  be 
proudest,  'for  there  are  musicians  alive  now,* 
says  Doni  in  his  Musical  Dialogues,  'who,  if 
Josquin  were  to  return  to  this  world  would  make 
him  cross  himselt*  We  must  regard  these 
Netherland  masters,  not  only  in  their  relation- 
ship to  succeeding  generations,  but  as  the  chief 
lights  of  a  school  of  religious  music  which  had 
at  that  time  reached  so  complete  a  form  that 
any  further  progress  without  an  entire  revolu- 
tion seemed  impossible ;  a  school  of  church  music 
which,  were  we  to  consider  alone  the  enormous 
demands  it  made  on  the  industry  and  intellect  of 
its  followers,  would  excite  our  reverence,  but 
which,  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  hold  it 
had  on  popular  feeling  throughout  Europe  for 
nearly  a  century,  kindles  in  us  the  hope  that  we 
may  not  be  too  hr  separated  by  our  modem 
ideas  from  the  possibility  of  once  again  being 
moved  by  the  fire  of  its  genius.  If  the  absence 
of  a  satibfaotory  modem  school  of  church  music 
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has  already  been  acknowledged  by  many,  and  a 
widespread  movement  exists  in  Germany  to 
recall  the  old  music  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
church,  then  we  may  indeed  hope  to  gain  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Joequin  and  his  followers, 
than  by  groping  about  libraries,  copying  MSS.  or 
reading  theoretical  treatises.  Fortunately  the 
study  of  counterpoint  is  hardly  a  more  necessary 
oontUtion  of  appreciating  the  music  of  Joequin, 
than  it  is  ii.  the  case  of  Bach.  But  the  ear  will 
have  to  accustom  itself  to  many  extraordinary 
combinations  of  sounds,  meagre  harmonies,  on- 
satisfftctory  cadences,  final  chords  which  seem  to 
have  lost  all  character,  before  any  of  these  works 
can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  In  the  meantime, 
and  till  we  may  possibly  hear  them  performed 
again  in  the  churdies  for  which  they  are  written, 
there  is  much  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
private  study  of  them ;  and  a  real  love  for  them, 
even  with  an  imperfect  understanding,  grows 
up  in  us  very  quickly. 

The  reasons  which  the  council  of  the  church 
gave  for  suddenly  abandoning  the  works  of  Jos- 
quin's  school  were  not  founded  on  any  want  of 
admiration  for  their  musical  effect.  One  obj  ection 
was  the  fact  of  the  melodies  which  the  composers 
took  for  their  canto  fermo  being  secular,  and  the 
Toioe  to  which  it  was  assigned  singing  the  secular 
words,  while  the  other  vdces  sang  Uie  words  of 
the  mass.  The  other  objection  was  that  the 
excessively  florid  style  in  which  the  parts  were 
often  written  made  the  words  of  so  little  import- 
ance that  it  was  often  impossible  to  trace  their 
existence.  The  first  objection  was  not  a  strong 
one,  for  the  church  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  the 
secular  melodies  as  the  foundation  of  masses  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  some  of  the  melodies 
had  become  almost  hallowed  to  their  purpose. 
The  singing  of  the  secular  words  might  have 
been  easily  given  up  without  forsaking  the 
music. 

But  the  second  objection  was  stronger;  for 
though  Josquin  began,  and  his  followers,  Gom- 
bert  especially,  tri^  still  more,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  general  sense  of  the  text,  still  we 
find  often  a  few  syllables  scattered  over  a  page 
to  do  service  for  a  host  of  notes,  as  if  the  notes 
were  everything  and  the  words  nothing.  Still  as 
the  first  objection  applies  entirely  to  Uie  masses, 
BO  the  second  also  applies  to  them  much  more 
than  to  the  motets,  and  it  is  by  these  latter 
works,  we  venture  to  think,  that  their  composers 
will  be  known,  if  their  music  is  destined  to  live 
again. 

Apart  however  firom  all  confiiderations  of  the 
vitality  of  the  school  which  he  represents,  of 
the  reason  of  its  downfall  or  the  chances  of 
its  revival,  'Josquin  deserves  to  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  any 
period.*  (Kiesewetter*8  History  of  Music.)  For- 
tune fiivoured  him  in  appointing  the  time  of  his 
birth.  He  was  the  first  composer  who  came 
into  the  world  with  the  materials  of  his  work 
thoroughly  prepared  for  him.  Masses  written 
with  counterpoint  had  been  taken  to  Rome  from 
the  Netherlands  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
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century,  and  Dufay,  who  was  a  singer  in  the 
Papal  chapel  in  1380  (or  exactly  100  yeare 
before  Josquin  held  the  same  position),  was  a 
contn4)untist  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  quoted 
as  an  authority  by  theoretical  writers  of  a  much, 
later  date,  and  whose  art  though  simple  was 
sufficiently  perfect  to  suggest  that  he  too  must 
have  had  predecessors  to  prepare  his  way.  But 
we  cannot  regard  musicians  from  the  time  of 
Du&y  to  that  of  Ockenheim  as  composers  in  the 
sense  that  Josquin  was  one.  Their  genius  was 
expended  on  the  invention  of  counterpointy  which 
Josquin  was  the  first  to  employ  as  a  means  to  a 
higher  end.  They  were  but  pilgrims  to  a  pro- 
mised land,  which  they  may  have  seen  from  afar ; 
but  Josquin  was  the  first  who  was  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  it.  *  In  Josqum,'  says  Ambros  (whose 
knowledge  of  and  admiration  for  the  old  mnsio 
surpasses  that  of  any  modem  historian), '  we  have 
the  first  musician  who  creates  a  genial  impres- 
sion.' 

In  another  sense,  a  very  practical  one,  Josquin 
stands  first  on  the  list  of  composers.  He  is 
the  oldest  writer  whose  works  are  preserved  to 
us,  if  not  entire,  at  least  in  such  quantities  as 
adequately  to  represent  his  powers.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  music  by  moveable  types,  which 
gave  such  a  wonderful  impetus  to  publication^ 
dates  from  1498,  the  very  time  when  Josquin  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power ;  and  it  is  a  testimony 
to  the  superiority  of  his  music  over  that  of  his 
predecessors,  that  though  Ockenheim  is  supposed 
to  have  been  still  living  at  the  beginning  <^  the 
1 6th  century,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  151 2,  the 
publishers  ti^ought  fit  to  print  very  few  of  his 
compositions,  whilst  few  collections  were  issued 
to  which  Josquin  did  not  largely  contribute. 

Commer,  in  his  *  Collectio  Operum  Musiooruni 
Batavorum'  (Berlin,  Trautwein),  has  printed 
1 2  motets  and  two  chansons. 

Rochlitz  in  his  'Sammlung*  (Schotts)  gives 
a  hymn,  'Tu  pauperum  refugium* ;  portions  of 
a  mass;  and  a  motet,  ' Misericordias  Domini,* 
all  for  ±  voices.  Choron,  in  hia  '  Collection, 
gen^rale,  gives  his  Stabat  Mater  k  5 ;  and 
Hawkins  (chap.  72)  a  motet,  k  4,  'O  Jesu  fill.* 
The  1 1  large  volumes  of  Bumey*s  Musical  Ex- 
tracts (Add.  MSS.  11,581-91)  contain  many  and 
valuable  compositions  of  Josquin  s. 

In  Van  der  Straeten's  '  La  Musique  aux  Pays- 
Bas*  (Brussels,  1867)  a  portrait  of  Joequin  is 
reproduced  from  a  book  published  by  Peter 
Opmeere  at  Antwerp  in  159  t.  It  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  a  picture  originally  existing  in 
the  Brussels  cathedral,  and  thence  probably  came 
the  tradition  that  Josquin  was  buried  there. 
Opmeere  accompanies  the  portrait  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '  Ck)nspicitur  Josquinus  depictus 
Bruxdlis  in  D.  Guduu?  [ecdesiA],  in  tabula  aiae 
dextrse  ante  chorum  honestfi  sane  facie  ac  hlandia 
oculis.'  [J.R.S.-B.] 

JOTA  (pronounced  Hota,  with  a  strong  gut- 
tural aspirate).  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  North  Spanish  national  dances.  It  is  a  kind 
of  waltz,  always  in  three-time,  but  with  much 
more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  oustomazy 
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in  walfaes.  'It  is  danced,^  mjB  m  >tniTe]ler,  ' in 
eoaples,  each  pair  being  quite  independaat  of  the 
rest.  The  respective  partners  hce  each  other; 
iJtkt  gnitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany,  with 
a  whining,  nasal  drawling  refrain,  and  'dapping 
of  hands.  Yon  put  your  arm  round  your  partner^s 
waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waits  round,  stop, 
and  gfye  her  a  fling  round  under  your  raised  arm. 
Th&k  the  two  of  you  dance,  backward  and  £»r- 
ward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  do  some  nantch-wallah-ing,  accompanying 
TouiselTeB  Mrith  castanets  or  snapping  oi  fingers 
and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter  of  your 
own  particular  invention,  the  more  ouir^  the 
better ;  and  you  repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you 
tires  out.'  Every  province  in  the  North  has  its 
own  Jota,  the  tune  and  style  of  which  have  ex- 
isted hraa  time  immemorial.  Thus  there  is  a 
Jota  Aragoneea  and  a  Jota  Navarra,  quite  dif- 
ferent in  melody  and  accompaniment,  but  always 
in  three-tinie.  Of  the  former,  a  better  example 
could  hardly  be  given  than  that  which  forms  the 
chief  subject  of  Glinka's  orchestral  overture  or 
piece  'Jota  Aragonese.' 
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Of  the  Jota  Navarra,  an  equally  good  and 
ample  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  part 
01  sSansates  Spanish  Dances  (op.  a  a). 


The  Jota  is  much  played  in  the  North  of  Spain, 
and  whenever  it  is  heard  a  dance  is  sure  to  be 
the  instant  result.  [G.] 


<  Wuyr  Cunplon.  *0n  Foot  ta  Bpiiii,*  1819,  p.  157. 
S  thii  b  qulta  OriMUaL 


JOULE,  Benjamin  St.  John  Baptist,  bom 
at  Salford,  Nov.  8,  1817,  studied  the  violin 
under  Richard  Cudmore,  and  the  oigan,  singing, 
and  theory,  under  Joseph  John  Hurris.  From 
May  8, 1846,  to  March  20, 1853,  he  was  organist 
and  choir-master  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hulme, 
and  from  April  a8,  1849,  ^  ^^-  3t  1^53*  '^^ 
held  a  similar  position  at  St.  Margaret's,  Whalley 
Range,  Manchester.  Since  March  27,  1853,  he 
has  been  honorary  organist  of  St.  Petear*s  Church, 
Manchester.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Man- 
chester Vocal  Society,  and  author  or  compiler 
of  *  The  Hymns  and  Canticles  pointed  for  Cluhnt- 
ing,'  1847 ;  '  Direotorium  Chori  Anglicanum,' 
1849;  a  very  comprehensive 'Collection  of  Words 
of  Anthems,'  1859;  a  pointed  Psalter;  and  other 
works  connected  with  choral  service,  several  of 
which  have  reached  many  editions.  He  has  also 
lectured  on  Church  Music,  and  been  a  con- 
tributor to  various  periodiods.  He  was  music 
critic  to  *  The  Manchester  Courier'  fit>m  1850  to 
1870.  [W.H.H.] 

JUBILATE— the  first  word  of  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion— is  the  Psahn  (tooth)  which  is  given  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Benedictus,  to  follow  the  second 
lesson  in  the  morning  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  ancient  custom  of  the  church  was 
to  read  lessons  and  psalms  alternately,  and 
psalms  so  used  were  called  responsoriee.  The 
Jubilate  was  Bpecially  used  in  this  manner  in  the 
offices  of  SalisDury  and  York,  so  its  adoption  in 
the  reformed  service  was  only  a  perpetuation  of 
ancient  custom  in  the  churches  of  England. 
Amalarius  also  (a.d.  820)  speaks  of  it  as  used 
in  Lauds  apart  from  its  ordinary  occurrence  in 
the  order  of  the  Psalms.  Neverthele:$s  it  did 
not  appear  in  Cranmer's  Prayer-book  of  1549, 
but  was  added  in  the  revised  edition  which  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  155a.  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  chant  given  for  it  in  Mar- 
beck's  first  adaptation  of  ancient  chants  to  the 
English  service  called  'The  Book  of  Common 
Praier  Noted,'  which  was  published  in  1550. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Jubilate  is  much  oftener 
used  than  the  Benedictus,  which  is  looked  upon 
quite  as  the  exception.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished clerical  writers  on  the  choral  service  of 
the  church,  Mr.  Jebb,  has  observed  that  the  Bene- 
dictus is  80  infinitely  preferable  in  every  respect 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  preference 
wh'ch  is  given  to  the  Jubilate  to  any  other  motive 
than  its  being  shorter.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Reformation  was  still  hot,  the 
great  musicians  of  that  time,  Tallis.  Byrd,  and 
Farrant,  chose  the  incomparably  more  beautiful 
and  more  appropriate,  but  longer,  Benedictus; 
but  when  that  enthusiasm  was  worn  away  hardly 
anything  but  the  shorter  Jubilate  is  to  be  met 
with.  If  we  take  for  instance  tbe  most  famous 
collections  of  the  ancient  services  of  the  church 
in  their  order,  we  find  three  settings  of  the  Jubi- 
late in  Barnard's  collection,  eight  in  Boyce's,  and 
no  less  than  fifteen  in  Arnold's. 

Handel  set  the  Jubilate  for  the  thanksgiving 
service   which    was   held   after   the   Peace   of 
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Utrechti  which  was  concluded  Mardi  31,  1713. 
Mendelssohn  sJso  set  the  Psalm,  but  not  for 
liturgical  use.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

JUBILEE  OVEBTURE,  THE  (in  E).  by  C. 
M.  von  Weber ;  composed  for  the  festival  held  at 
Dresden  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  auniver' 
sazy  of  the  accession  of  Frederick  Augustus  I.  of 
Saxony ;  op.  59.  The  autograph  is  dated  Dres- 
den, Sept.  II,  1818,  and  the  first  performance 
was  at  the  Court  Theatre  on  Sept.  20.  The  over- 
ture winds  up  with  '  God  save  the  King.'  Weber 
had  written  a  Jubel  cantata  for  the  occasion, 
but  it  was  put  aside,  and  the  overture — an  en- 
tirely independent  work — ^perfermed  instead.  [Gr.] 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS.  The  1 2th  of  Han- 
deFs  English  oratorios,  written  by  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Handel  himself  is  said  to 
have  suggested  the  subject  {h  propos  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  victories  in  Scotland)  to  Dr. 
Morell,  who  made  the  libretto.  The  music  was 
begun  July  9,  and  completed  Aug.  11, 1746,  and 
it  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  April  i,  1747. 
It  has  always  been  a  favourite.  '  See,  the  con- 
quering hero  comes'  was  transferred  to  Judas 
£rom  Joshua.  The  air  <  Wise  men  flattering,'  and 
the  chorus  'Sion  now' — were  introduced  several 
years  after  the  production  of  the  oratorio,  and 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last 
pieces  composed  by  Handel.  [G.] 

JUDITH.  I.  An  oratorio;  words  by  W.  Hug- 
gins,  music  by  Defesch.  Produced  in  London 
1733.  2.  An  oratorio  by  Dr.  Ame  (his  2nd); 
the  words  selected  and  adapted  by  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff.  Produced  at  the  Lock  Hospital  Chapel 
Feb.  29,  1764.  3.  A  *  biblical  cantata'  in  3 
scenes ;  words  selected  from  the  Bible  by  Chorley, 
music  by  H.  Leslie.  Composed  for  Birmingham 
Festival,  and  first  performed  Sept.  1858 ;  ako  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall  March  8,  59.  [G.] 

JUIVE,  LA.  Opera  in  5  acts;  words  by 
Scribe,  music  by  Hal^vy.  Produced  at  the 
Academic  Feb.  23,  1835.  In  England  by  the 
Brussels  troupe  at  Drury  Lane  in  French  July  29, 
1846;  in  Italian,  'La  Ebrea,'  at  Covent  Garden 
July  25,  1850.  [G.] 

JULLIEN  (originally  JULIEN),  Louis  An- 
TOINE,  was  bom  at  Sisterou,  Basses  Alpes,  April 
23, 1 81 2.  His  father  was  a  bandmaster,  and  the 
boy  was  thus  familiar  with  instruments  and  music 
from  his  cradle.  At  21  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  counterpoint  class  of  Le  Carpentier 
at  the  Conservatoire,  Oct.  26,  1833.  Composition, 
however,  and  not  counterpoint  was  his  object, 
and  after  a  year's  trial  he  quitted  Le  Carpentier 
for  Hal^vy,  Dec.  16,  1834,  but  with  no  greater 
success ;  he  refused  to  do  the  exercises,  and  in- 
sisted on  presenting  the  Professor  with  dances  as 
specimens  of  'composition' — not  perhaps  quite  to 
Hal^vy's  annoyance  if  it  be  true,  as  it  used  to 
be  said,  that  the  waltz  'Itosita,'  which  became 
the  rage  in  Paris  as  Jullien's,  was  written  by 
his  master.  He  did  not  obtain  a  single  men- 
tion at  the  Conservatoire,  and  at  the  l^ginning 
of  1836  finally  left  it,  and  soon  after  appeared 
before  the  public  as  the  conductor  of  concerts  of 
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dance  music  at  the  Jardin  Turc.  The  'Hugue- 
nots '  was  just  then  in  all  the  flush  of  its  great 
success,  and  one  of  Jullien's  first  quadrilles  was 
made  upon  the  motifs  of  that  opera,  the  announce- 
ment of  which,  as  quoted  by  M.  F^tis,  is  exactly 
in  the  style  with  which  liohdoners  afterwards 
became  familiar.  To  this  enterprise  he  joined 
the  establishment  of  a  musical  paper.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  unsuccessfuL  In  June  1838  he 
became  insolvent,  and  had  to  leave  Paris.  His 
first  appearance  in  London  seems  to  have  been  as 
conductor,  jointly  with  Eliason,  of  shilling  '  Con- 
certs d'^td '  at  Druiy  Lane  theatre,  which  opened 
June  8, 1840,  with  an  orchestra  of  98,  and  diorus 
of  26.  On  the  i8th  of  the  following  January  he 
conducted  '  Concerts  d'hiver '  at  the  same  theatre, 
with  a  band  of  90  and  chorus  of  80.  These  were 
followed  by  '  Ck)ncerts  de  Socidt^ '  at  the  Ikiglish 
Opera  House,  Lyceum,  Feb.  7  to  Mar.  18,  1842, 
comprising  Bossini's  Stabat  for  the  first  time 
in  England.  On  Dec.  2,  42,  began  his  '  annual 
series  of  concerts '  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
and  he  thenceforward  continu^  them  season  after 
season,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  now  at  one  theatre, 
and  now  at  another,  till  the  Farewell  series  in 
1 859.  '  His  aim,'  in  his  own  words, '  was  always  to 
popularise  music'  and  the  means  he  adopted  for 
so  doing  were — ^the  largest  band ;  the  very  best 
performers,  both  solo  and  orchestral;  and  the 
most  attractive  pieces.  His  programmes  con- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  classical  music — 
though  at  the  beginning  hardly  so  much  as  that 
given  by  some  of  his  predeoessors,  who  announced 
a  whole  symphony  on  each  evening.  This 
was  probably  too  much  for  a  shilling  audi- 
ence in  the  then  state  of  musical  taste,  and 
Jullien's  single  movements  and  weaker  doses  just 
hit  the  mark.  Later  on  in  his  career  he  gave 
whole  symphonies,  and  even  two  on  one  evening. 
No  doubt  this  judicious  moderation  did  good,  and 
should  always  be  remembered  to  his  credit,  or  that 
of  his  advisers.  But  the  characteristic  features 
of  Jullien's  concerts  were,  first,  his  Monster 
Quadrille,  and  secondly  himself.  He  provided 
a  fresh  quadrille  for  each  season,  and  it  was 
usually  in  dose  connexion  with  the  event  of  the 
day.  The  *  AUied  Armies  Quadrille '  during  the 
Crimean  war,  1854 ;  the  'Indian  Quadrille,  and 
Havelock's  Mardi,'  during  the  Mutiny,  1857 ; 
the  'English  Quadrille';  the  'French  ditto'; 
and  so  on.  These  were  written  by  himself, 
and  though  then  considered  noisy  were  always 
rhythmical,  melodious,  and  effective.  In  some 
of  them  as  many  as  six  military  bands  wer« 
added  to  the  immense  permanent  orchestra.  In 
frx)nt  of  this  'mass  of  executive  ability,'  'the 
Mons ' — to  adopt  the  name  bestowed  on  him  by 
Punch,  whose  cartoons  have  preserved  his  image 
with  the  greatest  exactness — with  coat  thrown 
widely  open,  white  waistcoat^  elaborately  em- 
broidered shirtfront,  wristbands  of  extravagant 
length  turned  back  over  his  cuffs,  a  wealth  of 
black  hair,  and  a  black  moustache — itself  a 
startling  novelty — wielded  his  baton,  encouraged 
his  forces,  repressed  the  turbulence  of  his  audience 
with  indescribable  gravity  and  magnificence,  went 
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throo^  all  the  pantomime  of  the  British  Anny 
or  Navy  Quadrille,  seized  a  yiolin  or  piccolo  at 
the  moment  of  dimaz,  and  at  last  sank  exhausted 
into  his  goigeous  velvet  chair.  All  pieces  of 
Beethoven*s  were  conducted  with  a  jewelled 
hston.  and  in  a  pair  of  clean  kid  gloves,  handed 
him  at  the  moment  on  a  silver  salver. 

Not  only  did  he  obtain  the  best  players  for  his 
hsod,  but  his  solo  artistes  were  all  of  the  highest 
class.  Ernst,  Sivori,  Bottesini,  Wieniawski«  Sain- 
ton; Arabella  Goddard,  Marie  Pleyel,  Charles 
HaUeyVivier;  Sims  Beeves,  Pischek,  and  many 
others,  have  all  played  or  sung,  some  of  them  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  under  Jullien's  baton. 
In  fact  he  acted  on  the  belief  that  if  you  give 
the  public  what  is  good,  and  give  it  with  judg- 
ment, the  public  wUl  be  attracted  and  will  pay. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  years  Ms 
inoome  from  his  Promenade  Concert  was  very 
large.  His  harvest  was  not  confined  to  London, 
but  after  his  month  at  Brury  Lane,  Govent  Gar- 
den, or  Her  Majesty's,  he  carried  off  his  whole 
company  of  players  and  singers  through  the  pro- 
vinoes,  including  Scotland  and  even  Ireland,  and 
moved  about  there  for  several  weeks — a  task  at 
that  time  beset  with  impediments  to  locomotion 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realise.  If  he  had  but 
ocmfined  himself  to  the  one  enterprise,  and  exer- 
cised a  proper  economy  and  control  over  that  1 
But  this  was  impossible.  He  had  started  a  shop 
soon  after  his  arrival,  first  in  Maddox  Street  and 
then  in  Regent  Street,  for  the  sale  of  his  music. 
In  1847  he  took  Drury  Lane  theatre  on  lease, 
with  the  view  of  playing  English  operas.  Mr.  Gye 
was  engaged  as  manager,  and  M.  Berlioz  as  ^con- 
ductor, with  a  Iiost  of  other  officials,  including 
Sir  Houy  Bishop  aa  *  inspector-superintendent  at 
reheazsalst'  and  a  splendid  band  and  chorus.  The 
house  opened  on  Dec.  6,  with  a  version  of '  Lucia,' 
in  whidi  SKms  Beeves  made  his  d^ut,  and  which 
was  fiollowed  by  Balfe's '  Maid  of  Honour,' '  Linda,' 
and  '  Figaro.'  '  All  departments,'  says  a  contem- 
pcraiy  'artidle  by  one  who  knew  him  well, '  were 
managed  on  the  most  lavish  scale;  orchestra, 
chorus,  principal  singers,  officers  before  and  be- 
hmd  tike  cartainy  vying  with  each  other  in  effi- 
ciency and  also  in  ezpensiveness.  The  result 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  speculation 
was  a  fidlore,  and  though  his  shop  was  sold  for 
£8000  to  meet  the  emergency,  M.  JuUien  was 
bankrupt '  (April  ai,  1848).  He  left  the  court 
however  with  honour,  and,  nothing  daunted,  soon 
afterwards  essayed  another  and  still  more  hazard- 
ous enterprise.  In  May  1849  he  announced  a 
'Ooooert  monstre  and  Gongr^  musical,'  'six 
grand  musical  fStes,'  with  '  400  instrumentalists, 
3  distinct  ohorases,  and  3  distinct  military  bands.' 
Hie  first  two  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall  on  June 
1  and  15,  and  a  third  at  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardeos  on  July  so.  The  programme  of  the  first 
deserres  quotation.  It  was  in  3  parts :  ~i.  Da- 
rid'a  ode-sinfonie '  Le  Desert' — Sims  Beeves  solo 
tenor,  a.  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony.   3.  A 
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miscellaneous  concert,  with  Anna  Thillon,  Jetty 
Treffz,  Mi&s  Dolby,  Braham,  Pischek,  Dreyschceck, 
Molique,  etc.,  etc.  This  project  too,  if  we  may  j  udge 
from  its  sudden  abandonment,  ended  disastrously. 
In  185  a  he  wrote  the  opera  of  *  Pfetro  il  Grande,' 
and  Inrought  it  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale 
at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  on 
Aug.  17,  at  his  own  cost.  The  piece  was  an 
entire  failure,  and  after  five  performances  was 
withdrawn,  leaving  Jullien  a  loser  of  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  Shortly  after  this  he  visited 
America  and  remained  there  till  June  a 8,  1854. 
On  his  return  he  resumed  the  regular  routine  of 
his  metropolitan  and  provincial  concerts.  But 
misfortunes  pursued  him.*  On  March  5,  1856, 
Covent  Garden  theatre  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  of  his  music — in  other  words,  his 
entire  stock  in  trade — was  destroyed ;  an  irrepar- 
able loss,  since  his  quadrilles  and  other  original 
pieces  were  in  MS.  In  1857  he  became  involved 
m  the  Boyal  Surrey  Gardens  Company,  and  lost 
between  £5000  and  £6000.  This  enabled  him 
to  add  to  his  achievements  by  conducting  ora- 
torios, but  the  loss,  the  protracted  worry  and 
excitement  attending  the  winding  up  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  involved  state  of  his  own  affikirs, 
which  had  been  notoriously  in  disorder  for  some 
years  and  were  approaching  a  crisis,  must  have 
told  severely  on  him.  The  next  season  was 
his  last  in  this  countiy.  He  gave  a  series  of 
Farewell  Concerts  at  the  usual  date — this  time 
at  the  Lyceum,  with  a  band  reduced  to  60— 
made  a  Farewell  provincial  tour,  and  then,  pro- 
bably forced  thither  by  pecuniary  reasons,  went 
to  Paris.  There  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1859,  he  was 
arrested  for  debt  and  put  in  prison  at  Clichy, 
but  on  the  2  and  of  the  following  month  was 
brought  up  before  the  court,  heard,  and  liberated 
with  temporary  protection.  Early  in  March  fol- 
lowing an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  papers 
head^  '  Jullien  Fund,'  stating  that  he  was  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  near  Paris,  and  appealing  to  the 
public  on  his  behalf.  Scarcely  however  was  the 
advertisement  in  type  when  the  news  arrived  of 
his  death  on  March  14,  i860. 

No  one  at  all  in  the  same  category  with  Jullien, 
at  least  in  our  time,  has  occupied  anything  like 
the  same  high  position  in  public  favour.  'His 
name  was  a  household  word  and  his  &ce  and 
figure  household  shapes,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
20  years.'  Whatever  the  changes  in  his  fortune  his 
popularity  never  waned  or  varied.  *  Your  house,' 
says  Lord  Beaoonsfield  in  ^Tancred,  describing  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  ball -giving  conceiv- 
able in  1846, — 'your  house  might  be  decorated 
like  a  Bussian  palace,  you  might  have  Jullien  pre- 
siding over  your  orchestra,  and  a  banquet  worthy 
of  the  Bomans.'  And  similar -allusions  were  made 
every  day  in  the  periodicals.  And  why  so  ?  Be- 
cause, with  much  obvious  charlatanism,  what  Jul- 
lien aimed  at  was  good,  and  what  he  aimed  at  he 
did  thoroughly  well.  He  was  a  public  amuser,  but 
he  was  also  a  public  reformer.  '  By  his  frequent 
performances  of  the  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  and  other  great  masters,  and  by  the 
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constant  engmgement  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
formers, he  elicited  at  first  the  unoonscioos  atten- 
tion, and  then  the  enthusiastic  appreciation,  of  the 
vast  multitadee  that  besi^ed  lus  concerts,  and 
that  not  merely  in  London  bat  all  over  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  will 
probably  tend  to  preserve  his  memory  among  ns 
even  more  than  his  unriTaUed  energy  and  talent, 
or  his  onpreoedented  zeal  and  UberaUty  as  a  public 
entertainer.  To  Jullien  moreover  is  attributable  in 
a  large  measme  the  immense  improvement  which 
our  orchestras  have  made  daring  the  last  20  years, 
he  having  been  the  means  not  only  of  bringing 
over  some  of  the  greatest  foreign  instrumentaHsts, 
but  of  discovering  and'  nurturing  the  promise  of 
many  English  p^ormers,  who  througn  the  pub- 
licity he  placed  at  their  disposal,  no  less  than 
through  their  own  industry  and  ability,  have 
since  attained  acknowledged  *  eminence.'  [G.] 
JULUEITS  MILITARY  JOURNAL,  a 
periodical  repertoire  of  music  arranged  for  a  mili- 
tary band,  consisting  of  dances,  marches,  selections 
from  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  etc.  It  was 
started  by  Jullien  in  the  year  1847,  but  in  1857 
came  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Boosey  &  Co.,  by 
whom  it  is  published  every  alternate  month  as 
'Boosts  Supplementary  Journal,'  to  distinguish 
it  from  'Boosts  Military  Journal,'  a  monthly 
repertoire  of  a  similar  kind  started  by  Charles 


EALKBBENNER, 

Boos^  the  eminent  bandmaster  In  1846,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Boosey  since  1850.  [See 
MiLiTABT  Journals.]  [G.] 

JtJNGSTE  GERICHT  DA3,  i.e,  the  I^ast 
Judgment.  Spohr's  first  oratorio.  Written  for 
and  produced  at  the  Festival  at  Erfurt  Aug.  15, 
x8 1 2,  in  honour  of  Napolecm  I.  It  was  not  sno- 
cessfol;  but  Spohr's  naif  account  of  the  per* 
formance,  and  of  his  own  predilection  for  it,'  is 
highly  amusing.  It  is  an  entirely  different  work 
from  *  Die  letrten  Dingey'  known  in  England  as 
The  Last  Judgment.  [G.] 

JUPITER.  A  sobriquet  bestowed— whether 
by  J.  B.  Cramer  or  not  is  uncertain — on  Mozart's 
49U1  and  last  Symphony  in  C  major  (Kochel, 
551),  and  now  to  some  extent  classical,  since 
even  the  conservative  Mendelssohn  uses  it  in 
his  letter  of  March  7,  1845.  The  symphony  is 
quoted  in  Mozart's  autograph  catalogue,  with 
the  date  Aug.  10,  1788.  The  autograph  is  on 
oblong  paper,  91  pages  of  12  staves  each,  and 
belongs  to  Julius  Andr^,  Frankfort.  Mendeb- 
sohn  was  the  first  to  notice  the  &ct  that  a 
fiftvourite  passage  near  the  dose  of  the  Andante 
was  an  afterthought.  (See  the  letter  above 
quoted.)  The  symph(my  was  published  as  a 
P.  F.  duet  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  with  the 
Finale  of  the  Quintet  in  C  (composed  1787) 
substitated  for  its  o«m  last  movement.  [G.] 
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KALEBREKNER,  Fbiedbich  Wilhklk 
MiOHASL,  pianist  and  prolific  composer  for 
his  instrument,  was  bom  1788  near  Beriin. 
His  fibther,  Christian  Kalkbrenner,  of  Hebrew 
extraction  and  a  'musician  of  great  ability,  be- 
gan his  training  early.  In  1798  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  left  it,  after  four 
years  of  assiduous  study,  with  a  prize  for  piano- 
forte playing  and  composition.  In  1 8 1 3  he  played 
in  public  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  heard  Clementi, 
made  Hummel's  acquaintance,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Haydn  to  Albrechtsberger,  from  whom 
he  had  lessons  in  counterpoint.  From  1814  to 
1823  he  resided  in  London,  much  sought  after  as 
a  player  and  fashionable  teacher.  In  1824  he 
settled  in  Paris  as  a  member  of  the  pianoforte- 
making  firm  of  Pleyel  &  Co.  In  Paris  too  his 
success  as  a  performer  and  teacher  was  very  great ; 
he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business  and  managed 
to  amass  quite  a  fortune.  Madame  Camille 
Pleyel  was  his  best  pupiL  When  Chopin  came 
to  Paris  in  1831,  Kalkbrenner's  reputation  was 
at  its  height:  his  compositions,  mostly  written 
for  the  market  and  now  foigotten,  were  upon  the 

1  'The  Musical  World.'  March  9t  1880l 

s  Beethoren  InchideB '  Kalkbranner  v  Vstsr) '  nHh  Storkd  and  oCben 
of  Oic  'old,  d«ad  oompoien  of  Um  Empire'  in  hte  denaoelation  of 
Gottfried  Weber'e  miatakea  la  retard  to  Moait's  Beqaiem.  'B*- 
qulescat  Id  pace.'  mji  he  (Letter,  Feb.  8, 1828).  He  would  hardly 
hare  been  eont«nt  with  ao  Bdld  a  neer  If  he  had  known  that  Kalk- 
hrenoer  had '  anrnoged'  Don  Olorannl  <that  Is.  had  altered  the  nnsio 
and  Interpolated  trah  pieces)  for  lu  appearance  on  the  Paris  atage, 
fiept.  17. 1KX>  (see  Lajarte.  IL  SHj.   [See  Lmbxith.] 


desks  of  all  dilletanti,  and  his  playing  was  up- 
held as  a  model.  Chojnn,  who  was  then  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age  but  had  already  written 
his  two  Concertos,  the  Etudes,  op.  lo,  the  first 
Scherzo  and  Ballade,  etc.,  called  on  him  and 
played  his  Concerto  in  £  minor,  whereupon  Kalk- 
brenner came  forward  with  the  astounding  pro- 
posal that  Chopin  should  bind  himself  to  be  his 
pupil  for  three  years  and  thus  under  his  guidance 
become  a  good  artist  I  Chopin  took  no  lessons, 
but  soothed  Kalkbrenner  by  dedicating  the  Con- 
certo to  him.  In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  16,  1831, 
Chopin  speaks  in  hi£^  terms  of  Kalkbramer's 
tedmique,  praises  hLi  charming  equable  touch 
and  quiet  self-possession^  and  says  that  Hers  was 
a  zero  compared  with  himb  Still  Chopin  seems 
from  the  first  tcr  have  been  of  Mendelssohn's 
opinion,  who  said  to  him  soon  after,  'You  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  Kalkbrenner;  you  play 
better  than  he  does.' 

Kalkbrenner  was  a  man  of  great  vanity,  and 
far  from  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  strove  to  enhance  his  reputation.  The  late 
I^fessor  Marx  used  to  tell  a  story  how  Kalk- 
brenner called  on  him  in  1834  ^^  Berlin,  anxious 
to  make  a  good  impression,  as  the  Professor  was 
then  editor  of  the  new  '  Berliner  Musikzeitung* 
and  an  influential  personage.  The  visitor  in 
moving  terms  deplored  the  decay  of  the  good  old 
art  of  improvisation,  saying  that  since  Hummel 
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had  levied  he  was  the  only  one  who  stni 
caUivrnted  it  in  the  true  chuBical  spirit.  He 
opens  the  piano  and  improTiaes  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  fluent  fancy  and  great  neatness, 
interweayii^f  all  manner  of  themes,  even  a  little 
fogue,  much  to  the  Piofessor^s  edification.  Next 
day  a  paroel  of  music  just  printed  at  Paris  arrives 
for  review.  The  ProfesBor,  greatly  interested, 
opens  the  topmost  piece — 'Effusio  Musica,  par 
Fred.  Kalkhranner  * :  when  lo  and  behold  I  he  has 
yeaterday^s  improvisation  before  him,  fugue  and 
all  note  for  note ! 

An  instruction-book  with  Etudes  belonging  to 
it  is  the  best  thing  Kalkbrenner  left.  Hjs 
attahmients  as  *  musician  are  shown  in  four 
pianolbrte  concertos,  one  for  two  pianos,  a  septet, 
Kxist  and  quintet^  and  various  sonatas;  all  cor- 
leetly  and  well  written  for  the  instrument,  but 
doll  and  trite,  spite  of  the  glitter  of  what  was 
CiUed  a 'brilliant 'style. 

Kalkbrenner  died  of  cholera  at  Enghien  near 
PtoisoD  June  lo,  1849.  [E.D.] 

KALLIWODA,  JoHANK  Wknziblaub,  a  violin 
player  and  popular  composer,  was  bom  at  Pngue 
Mudi  ax,  1800.  From  1811  to  1817  he  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium,  and  finom  181 7  to 
1823  a  member  of  the  Qrchestra  of  that  town. 
Dming  a  visit  to  Munich  he  was  introduced  to 
Prince  Fttrstenberg,  who  took  a  lively  interest 
in  his  talent  and  appointed  him  conductor  of  his 
private  band  at  Donaueschingeny  which  post 
Kallzwoda  retained,  in  spite  of  various  offers  from 
more  important  places,  for  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
feMooal  life,  till  he  retired  on  a  pension  in  I053. 
He  died  at  Garlsruhe  Dec.  3,  1866. 

Kalliwoda,  as  a  violinist,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  Prague  school 
rader  F.  W.  PixiB.  Without  possessing  very 
rtaitling  qualities  of  execution  or  style,  his  per^ 
fannsnoes  showed  a  well-finished  technique,  a 
ijiBpathetic  but  not  large  tone,  and  were  alto- 
gether more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  a  certain 
plftMiDtiiflai  than  for  vigour  or  depth  of  feeling. 

As  he  tiavelled  but  littie,  his  reputation 
miinly  rests  on  his  compositions.  Theyconsbt 
of  nven  Symphonies — ^F  minor  (1826)  ;  Eb ;  D 
minor;  C;  B  minor  (op.  xo6);  G minor;  and 
F— Overtures^  Concertinos  and  other  Solo-pieces 
ibr  the  violin  and  other  orchestral  instruments, 
aq)eeiaUy  the  Clarinet^  Quartets  for  stringed 
instrmnents,  Yicdin-Ducrts,  Pianoforte-pieces,  and 
a  number  of  songs.  Many  of  his  works  have 
enjoyed  for  some  time^  and  chiefly  in  amateur- 
eiRks,  a  eonsideiable  popularity,  and  the  Index 
«f  the  Lnpcig  Allg.  Mus.  Zeitung  shows  a  long 
list  of  performanoes.  The  works  are  certainly 
not  of  much  importance  in  an  artistic  sense,  and 
Aaw  little  originality;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
th^  are  free  firam  laboured  efforts  and  ambitious 
itriring  after  startling  effects,  are  written  in 
a  thorooghly  mnsicianly,  unpretentious,  and  un- 
sffected  style,  easy  to  understand,  pleasing  and 
oRective.  Their  dj^  is  now  over,  but  Schumann 
(in  his  'Gesamm.  Schriften,'  iit  378)  spc»ks  of 
Killiwoda's  5th  Symphony  with  enthusiasm,  and 
'the  intecesting  &ot  that  only  a  few 
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years  previously  Kalliwoda  had  put  himself  under 
Tomaschek  of  Prague  for  improvement  in  some 
branches  of  counterpoint  in  which  he  felt  himself 
weak.  Schumann  further  testified  his  esteem  by 
dedicatii^  his  Intermezzi  (op.  4)  *  al  Sign.  Kalli- 
woda.* In  the  history  of  tiie  music  of  the  last 
50  years,  KalHwoda  occupies  as  an  orchestral 
composer  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  On- 
slow s  as  a  composer  of  chamber-music. 

His  son  WiLHiLM,  bom  at  Donaueschingen 
July  19,  1827,  was  thoroughly  well  brought  up 
by  his  father,  and  was  for  a  short  time  a  pupQ  of 
Meudelssohn^s  at  Leipzig  in  1847,  and  of  Haupt- 
mann*s  in  1848.  He  held  various  posts  at 
Garlsruhe  with  credit  to  himself,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  forsake  work.  [P.  D.] 

KANDLER,  Fbahz  Sales,  a  musical  his- 
torian, to  whom  we  owe  an  adoiirable  condensa- 
tion of  Baini^s  Palestrina ;  bom  Aug.  23,  1792, 
at  EIloster-Neubuig  in  Lower  Austria.  He 
belonged  to  the  War  Office,  and  went  as  in- 
terpreter with  the  army  to  Venice  and  Naples 
in  1817  and  1821.  He  died  of  cholera  at  Baden 
(Beethoven's  Baden)  Sept.  26,  1831.  His  two 
works  are  '  Cenni  storico-critici  alia  vita  ed  opera 
del ...  G.  Ad.  Hasse'  (Venice,  1820;  2nd  ed., 
Naples,  1820),  and  that  above  mentioned,  'TTeber 
das  Leben  und  die  Werice  des  .  .  .  Palestrina,' 
etc  This  was  published  after  Kandler's  death 
by  Kiesewetter  (Leipzig,  B.  &  H.  1834).       [G.] 

KANKA,  JoHANN  VON,  Dr.  juris,  bom  at 
Prague  Nov.  10,  1772,  is  named  here  not  for  his 
music,  though  he  published  a  Pianoforte  (Concerto, 
a  Cantats*,  and  compositions  to  Collin*s  War 
Songs,  but  for  his  warm  attachment  to  Beethoven 
and  for  the  eminent  service  he  rendered  him, 
since  it  was  chiefly  through  his  means  that  the 
dispute  with  the  Kinsky  fii^mily  was  abandoned 
ana  an  advantageous  compromise  effected.  Kan- 
ka*s  father  was,  like  himself^  at  once  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  a  thorough  musician,  and  his  grand- 
father had  been  equally  eminent  as  an  architect. 
The  family  lived  in  Prague,  and  Beethoven  was 
intimate  with  them  in  the  early  days  of  his 
residence  in  Austria.  Kanka  the  younger  wrote 
and  edited  books  on  Austrian  and  Bohemian  law, 
which  were  much  esteemed  by  his  profession 
(Thayer,  ii.  9 ;  iii.  290).  He  was  Dean  (181 5) 
and  Bector  (1820)  of  the  University,  and  died 
full  of  years  and  honours,  April  15,  1865.      [G.] 

KAPELLE,  a  musical  establishment,  usually 
orchestral.  The  word  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  private  band  of  a  prince  or  other  magnifico, 
but  is  now  used  to  denote  any  band.  Thus  at 
Berlin,  the  Kaiserliche  konigliohe  Kapelle  (97 
musicians,  called  Kammermusiker)  forms  ^e 
regular  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Opera,  with  two 
Elapellmeisters  (Conductors),  a  Goncertmeister 
(Leader  or  ist  Violin),  and  a  BsJletdirigent 
(Balletmaster).  The  orchestra  of  the  Ciystal 
Palace  would  in  Gemumy  be  called  the  Kapelle, 
and  Mr.  Manns  the  KapellmoiBter. 

The  smallest  Kapelle  existing  is  probably  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Sigmaringen,  which  consists  of  a 
pianoforte  player  and  a  sextet  of  strings.        [G.] 
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KAKAJAN,  Thbodob  Gsobo,  Ritteb  von, 
Dr.  jariB,  philologist  and  hiBtorian,  bom  at  Vienna 
Jan.  aa,  1810  ;  clerk  (1841)  and  custos  (1854)  in 
the  court  library,  appointed  yioe-president  (1851) 
and  president  (1859)  ^^  ^®  Akaldemie  der  Wi«- 
aenschaften ;  received  the  order  of  Leopold  in 
1870,  and  died  April  28,  1873.  Hib  philological 
workjB  are  numeroiiB  and  important ;  but  his  title 
to  admission  here  is  his  pamphlet,  '  J.  Haydn  in 
London,  1791  and  1793'  (Vienna,  Gerold,  1861). 
In  addition  to  matter  from  the  well-known  pam- 
phlets of  Dies  and  Griesinger,  it  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Haydn's  letters,  chiefly  from  London  and 
Estoras,  to  his  friend  Maria  Anna  yon  Genzinger, 
the  wife  of  Leopold  Peter,  Edler  von  Genzinger, 
an  esteemed  physician,  with  four  from  the  lady 
herself.  She  played  the  piano  well,  and  even 
composed.  Haydn  wrote  several  sonatas  lor  her, 
and  whenever  he  was  in  Vienna  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  her  house,  where  a  pleasant  musical 
society  was  generally  to  be  found.  Karajan  also 
furnished  his  friend  Otto  Jahn  with  valuable 
material  for  his  book  on  Mozart.  [C.  F.  P.] 

KEEBLE.  John,  was  bom  at  Chichester  in 
1 711  and  was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  in  the 
cathedral  under  l^omas  Kelway.  He  after- 
wards became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  was 
in  1737  appointed  successor  to  Thomas  Bosein- 
grave  as  organist  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
allowing  Boseingrave  one  half  of  the  salary  until 
his  deatii  in  1 75a  Keeble  was  also  organist  at 
Banelagh  Gardens.  In  1784  he  published '  The 
Theory  of  Harmonics,  or,  an  Hlustration  of  the 
Grecian  Harmoiuca,'  a  work  which  attracted 
attention.  He  published  five  books  of  organ 
pieces,  and,  jointly  with  Kirkman, '  40  Interludes 
to  be  played  between  the  verses  of  the  Psalms.' 
He  was  an  excellent  organist  and  able  teacher. 
He  died  Dec.  24,  1786.  [W.  H.  H,] 

KEISER,  Beinhabd,  an  eminent  German 
opera-composer,  bom  1673  near  Weissenfels,  Leip- 
zig. He  was  grounded  in  music  by  his  father, 
a  sound  church  composer,  and  afterwards  at- 
tended the  Thomas-schule  and  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  at  the  same  time  coining  fr^uently  be- 
fore the  public  at  the  many  concerts  renowned 
even  then  for  their  excellence.  In  1692  he  was 
oonmiissioned  to  set  a  pastoral,  '  Ismene,*  for  the 
court  of  Brunswick,  and  its  success  procured  him 
the  libretto  of  'Basilius.'  In  1694  he  removed 
to  Hamburg,  and  there  remained  for  40  years  a 
favourite  with  the  public.  'Irene'  (1697)  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  116  operas  composed  for 
the  Hamburg  theatre,  each  containing  from  40  to 
50  airs,  besides  operas  in  collaboration  with  others, 
and  sacred  music.  Keiser  was  luxurious  and 
self-indulgent,  and  led  an  adventurous  life,  but 
without  sacrificing  his  love  of  art  or  his  taste 
for  intellectual  enjoyments.  In  1700  he  opened 
a  series  of  winter-concerts,  which  formed  a  re- 
markable combination  of  intellectual  and  sensual 
gratification ;  the  most  aooomplished  virtuosi,  the 
finest  and  best-looking  singers,  a  good  orchestra^ 
and  carefully  selected  programmes,  furnishing  the 
former,  and  a  banquet  of  choice  viands  and  wines 
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the  latter.  In  1703  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  opera  in  conjunction  with  Drusicke,  but  his 
partner  absconded,  and  the  whole  burden  fell 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Keiser.  He  proved  equal 
to  the  emergency,  for  in  one  year  (i  709)  he  com- 
posed 8  operas,  mairied  the  daughter  of  a  Ham- 
burg patrician,  and  musician  to  the  municipality 
'Oldenburg/  and  having  completely  reinstated 
his  affairs,  plunged  into  all  nis  former  extra- 
vagant indulgence.  In  1 716  he  resumed  his  con- 
certs; in  1722  visited  Copenhagen  and  was 
appointed  Gapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Denmark ; 
in  1728  was  made  Cantor  and  Canon  of  the 
cathedral,  and  again  turned  his  attention  to 
sacred  music.  He  composed  his  last  opera»  'Circe,* 
in  1 734,  and  died  in  1 7 39.  His  wife  and  daughter 
are  said  to  have  been  accomplished  singers. 

Keiser  exercised  an  important  though  not  a 
permanent  influence  on  German  opera.  The 
perfection  to  which  at  first  he  raised  the  opera 
at  Hamburg,  speedily  degenerated  into  mere 
outward  show  and  trivial  if  not  vulgar  fivoe, 
but  the  sensation  he  produced  at  first  is  desoribed 
by  his  contemporaries  as  extraordinary.  Mathe- 
son,  who  was  not  likely  to  exaggerate  the  suc- 
cesses of  a  rival,  in  his  Ufe-like  picture  of  the 
musical  condition  of  Hamburg,  calls  Keiser  the 
first  dramatic  composer  in  the  world,  and  says 
that  no  other  music  than  that  of '  dieser  galante 
Componist '  was  either  sung  or  listened  to.  His 
melodies  were  smooth  and  graceful,  and  fell  upon 
the  ear  'like  charmed  accents  after  the  dull 
pedantries  of  the  contrapuntists  of  the  day.' 
That  his  melody  was  spontaneous  his  facility 
itself  proves,  a^  he  was  the  first  who  en- 
deavoived  to  convey  the  sentiment  of  the  cha- 
racter in  the  music.  This  was  the  secret  of  his 
success,  and  it  was  by  this  that  he  enabled 
Grerman  opera  to  hold  its  own  against  the  de- 
clamation of  the  French,  and  the  melody  and 
fine  singing  of  the  Italians.  In  sacred  music  he 
shines  chiefly  in  oraUnrio,  which  he  treated  dra- 
matically, but  with  an  earnestness  and  dignity 
surprising  in  a  man  of  his  character.  In  judging 
Keiser  in  this  department  we  must  not  fbrget 
that  Bach's  Passions,  and  Handel's  Oratorioe 
were  then  not  known,  scarcely  even  composed ; 
yet  notwithstanding  his  want  of  models,  his 
works  compare  fiivourably  with  the  insipid  sacred 
music  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
produced  under  far  greater  advantages  than  were 
open  to  him.  His  sacred  compositions  include 
'  Der  f&r  die  Siinde  der  Welt  gemarterte  und 
sterbende  Jesus' ;  '  Der  verurtheilte  und  gekrea- 
zigte  Jesus'  (poem  by  Brookes  of  Hamburg) ;  a 
Passion  according  to  St.  Mark,  said  to  be  fine ; 
and  other  historical  oratorios,  motets,  cantatas, 
and  psalms.  He  published  extracts  from  the  two 
first  named  works,  viz.  'Auserlesene  Soliloquia* 
(1714),  and  'Selige  Erlosungs-Gedanken'  (17 15); 
airs  from  various  operas,  cantatas  for  a  single 
voice,  and  several  vocal  collections  with  various 
titles,  such  as '  Divertimenti  serenissimi,'  'Kaiser- 
liche  Friedenspost,'  '  Musikalische  Landlust,'  etc. 
Important  portions  of  his  operas  and  sacred 
works  have  been  published  by  Lindner,  in  his 
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'Ente  iteheiide  Iteutsche  Oper/  ii.  3-15  ;  Reiss- 
mano,  in  his  'Allg.  Greschichte  der  Musik/  iii. 
54-73  and  App.  N06.  7  and  8 ;  and  von  Winter- 
ield  in  his '  Evangelische  Kircfaengesang,'  vol.  iii. 
Adam  Hiller  included  an  onaooompanied  motet 
— 'KindHch  groas' — ^in  his  '  Vierstimmige  Mo- 
tetten,'  etc.  yoL  ii,  and  there  is  a  fugue  for  4 
Toioes,  'Gott  ist  offenbarot,'  in  the  'Auswahl 
vonnglicher  mnaikwerke.'  [A.  M.] 

K&EB  B£IiA«  whose  real  name  is  Albkbt 
▼0!r  Ki^LiB,  was  bom  at  Bartfeld  in  Hungary, 
Feb.  13, 1820.  After  attempting  both  the  law  and 
fuining  he  settled  himself  to  music,  and  in  1845 
began  regular  study  at  Vienna  under  Schlesinger 
aod  Sechter,  playing  the  fiddle  in  the  band  of  Uie 
nieateran-der-Wien  at  the  same  time.  May  7, 
1854  he  took  the  command  of  Gung'l's  band  in 
Berlin,  and  b^gan  his  career  as  conductor,  solo- 
player,  and  composer.  After  a  few  months  in 
Beriin  he  returned  to  Vienna^  and  succeeded  to 
Lanner*8  position  at  the  head  of  that  celebrated 
band.  This  again  he  left  before  long  for  an  in&ntiy 
regiment.  As  bandmaster  to  the  latter  he  was 
called  to  Wiesbaden  in  1863,  and  in  70  became 
KapdlmetBter  of  the  Kur  orchestra  there,  a  post 
which  he  lee^ned  from  ill  health  in  187a.  He 
itOlraddes  in  Wiesbaden,  andcelebrated  his  silver 
amiiversary  <m  May  7, 79.  His  works,  which  have 
reached  op.  1 30,  oonnst  of  overtures,  dance  music, 
and  pieces  far  eolo  violin,  all  distinguished  for 
abowy  brilliant  style  and  clever  orchestration. 
Among  the  most  popular  are  his  Hofnungssteme 
waltz,  Huirah-Stuzm  galop,  and  Fiiedrich-Karl 
march.  [G-.] 

KELLOGG,  Olaba  Louisi,  though  bom  in 
Somternlle,  Sonth  Carolina,  in  July  1843,  is  of 
nortketn  extraction.  Her  mother  had  eonsider- 
able  talent  as  a  nausidan,  and  Clara  was  her  only 
child.  In  1856  they  removed  to  New  York, 
where  she  reoeiwed  the  whole  of  her  musical 
ed'jcation.  She  made  her  first  appearance  there, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  (Opera),  as  Gilda  in 
Rigoktto,  in  1861,  and  sang  that  season  10  or  i  a 
times.  In  1867  (Nov.  2)  she  made  her  d^ut  in 
I/mdon  at  Her  Majest/s  as  Maigherita^  sang 
ODDitantlv,  and  was  re-engaged  for  the  next  year. 
From  1868  to  1872  she  was  touring  in  the  United 
States.  On  May  11,  187a,  she  reappeared  in 
Loedan  at  I>niry  Lone,  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  as 
lindsk  and  sang  dozing  that  season  also  as  GUda. 
On  her  retom  to  the  United  States  she  continued 
to  ang  in  Italian  opera  till  1874,  when  she 
organised  an  English  troupe,  herself  superintend- 
in?  the  tnmslation  of  the  words,  the  mise  en 
toiud,  the  training  of  the  singers,  and  the  re- 
beanals  of  the  diorus.  Such  was  her  devotion 
to  the  project,  that  in  the  winter  of  74-25  ^^ 
ang  no  fewer  than  125  nights.  It  is  satisobctory 
to  hear  that  the  scheme  was  successful.  Miss 
KeOoggf s  mnncal  ^fts  are  great.  She  is  said  to 
be  fiuniliar  with  thirty-five  operas.  She  has  great 
eoQBcientioQSDess  as  an  artist,  anient  enthusiasm, 
ud  a  voice  of  great  compass  and  purity.  In 
xlditifln  to  which  she  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
bonneas  and  is  never  so  hi^py  as  when  she  is 
^Qiag  a  good  oar  benevolflat  action.  [G.l 
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KELLY,  Michael,  was  bom  in  Dublin  about 
1764,  was  taught  singing  by  Passerini,  Peretti, 
and  St.  Giorgio,  and  ultimately  by  Rauzzini,  ou 
whose  advice  his  father  sent  him  to  Naples  to 
study.  Before  quitting  Dublin,  however,  a 
fortuitous  circumstance  led  to  his  appearance  on 
the  stage  as  the  Count  in  Piccinni's  'Buona 
Figliuola,'  and  that  aeain  to  his  performing  the 
hero  in  Michael  Ame  s  '  Cymon,'  and  Lionel  in 
'Lionel  and  Clarissa.*  (>n  May  i,  1779,  he 
quitted  Dublin,  and  arrived  in  Naples  May  30. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Finaroli, 
head  of  the  Conservatoiio  of  La  Madonna  di 
Loreto.  He  subsequentiy  studied  under  Aprile, 
with  whom  he  visited  Palermo,  and  then  went 
successively  to  Leghorn,  Fl<»«nce,  Bologna,  and 
Venice,  ultimately  reaching  Vienna,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  Court  theatre.  There  he 
remained  four  years,  enjoying  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Mozart,  who  ou  the  production  of 
his  'Nozze  di  Fig^u^'  allotted  to  Kelly  (whose 
name  he  q>ells  *  Occhely '  in  his  MS.  catalogue) 
the  parts  of  Basilic  and  Don  Curzio.  P^ing 
anxious  to  visit  England  Kelly  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Emperor,  and  in  Feb.  1787 
quitted  Vienna  in  company  with  Stephen  Storace, 
his  mother  and  sister — Signora  Storaoe — and 
Attwood.  He  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  on  April 
30,  in  his  old  part  of  Lionel,  and  continued 
there  as  iurst  tenor  until  he  quitted  the  stage. 
He  also  sang  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
the  Handel  perf(nmances  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  the  provinces.  In  1789  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  composer  by  the  produo- 
tion  of  the  music  to  two  pieces  called  'False 
Appearances'  and  *  Fashionable  Friends,'  and 
from  that  date  till  1820  furnished  the  music 
far  63  dramatic  pieces,  besides  writing  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  English,  Italian  and  French 
single  songs,  etc  In  1793  he  was  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
acting  manager.  On  Jan.  i,  180 a,  he  opened  a 
music  shop  in  Pall  Mall  adjoining  the  Opera 
House,  but  this  promising  specidation  failed 
owing  to  his  inattention,  and  in  181 1  he  was 
made  a  bankrupt.  He  aliso  engaged  in  the  wine 
trade,  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  suspicion  that  some  of  Kelly's  compositions 
were  derived  from  foreign  sources,  led  Sheridan 
to  propose  that  he  should  inscribe  over  his  shop, 
^MicluMl  Kelly,  Composer  of  Wines  and  Im- 
porter of  Music*  On  Sept.  5,  i8ii«  at  Dublin, 
Kelly  made  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage. 
In  i8a6  ha  published  his  'Reminiscences'  in 
a  vols.  8va  This  entertaining  work,  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year,  was 
written  by  Theodore  Hook  from  materials  fur- 
nished by  KeUy.  Its  personal  notices  of  Mozart 
are  both  interesting  and  important,  and  have 
been  done  justice  to  by  Otto  Jahn  (and  ed.  ii. 
24a,  etc.)  Kelly  died  at  Margate,  Oct.  9,  1826. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pieces  for  which  he 
composed  the  mume : — 

Spectre.nTVT:  'BhM  Beard.' 

Ootlawa.'  'The  OMrtlTO  of 

'  (with  DoMok).  lod '  An- 

MlnmilA,'  1706;  'Ited«I 

£ 


1789: 
In  ooed.*  'The  Last  of  the 
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TUdm*  ud  'Piano.*  17W:  'Of  .try.'  'The  Wood  DoMm  (wMh  H. 
•ce  to-morrow,'  'De  ]Iontfort,'lP.  Kliit).'TbaHotiMof  Morville,' 
Bud  'Tha  Indkiii.'  UOO;  -DMfl'Adelsltba.'  uid  'Tim*'*  ft  teU- 
mad  Diimb,'  'Ad«liiiora  the  Out-'Ula.'l8Q7;'The  J«wof  Mosmdora,' 
law.'  and  *  The  Uipir  Piloea.'  UOl :  >  "Tha  Africant.'  tod '  Venoni.'  1808 ; 
'Urftiilft,'  'Algooah/  and  '  A I '  Tha  FoondHng  of  tha  Forait '  and 
HoaMtobaflold.'1802;'TbaHaro  'Tha  JuUlaa.'  1808:  'Oustafiu 
of  tha Horth.' 'The  Marrtaga  Pro-  Yam'  and  a  BaUet.  1810;  'Tha 
Biie,'  aod  'Lura  laughs  at  lock-  Paaaaat  Boy.'  'Tha  Bojal  Oak.' 
•mitht.'  1808;  'Clndarella/  'Tha  and  'Una  o'clock.'  1811;  'Hia  Ab- 
Oountarfait.'  'The  Huntar  of  tha  aeot  Apothecary." Tha  BoMlaiu,' 
Alpa,'  'The  Gay  Decalvan.'  'Tha  'Folly.'  *Tha  lUiukm,*  and  'Bar- 
BUnd  Bargain.'  and  'The  land  wa.leqoln  Harper,'  18IS;  'Tha  Ba- 
llva  In/ 1804; 'Tha  Honey  Hooo.'moTM.'  1814;  *Tha  Unknown 
'A  Prior  Claim,'  and  'Tonth.  GiMSt.'m6: 'ThaVUlofTaranto,' 
Lore,  and  FoUy.' 180B:  'Wa  ty  by  1817;  *  Tha  Bride  of  Abydoa.' 1818  • 
alght.*  'Tha  Forty  Thferai,'  and,'Abadah.'  1819:  ftod  'Tha  Lady 
'Adrian  and  Orilla,'  1808;  'The  and  tha  DavU,' lAl 
Young  Hniiar,' '  Town  and  Oano- 1  [Wm  H.  HJ 

K.ELWAT;  Joskph,  »  pupil  of  Q«ininiam, 
waa  organist  of  St.  Michael  b,  Comhill,  which  he 
resigned  in  1736  on  being  appointed  organist  of 
6t.  Martin's-in-the-Fielda  vice  Weldon  deceased. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  England 
Kelway  was  appointed  her  instructor  on  the 
liarpsidiord.  As  a  harpsichord  player  he  was 
remarkable  for  neatness  of  touch  and  rapidity  of 
execution,  and  for  his  ability  in  performing  Scar- 
latti*8  pieces.  As  an  organist  he  excelled  in  extem- 
poraneous performance,  of  which  he  was  such  a 
master  as  to  attract  the  most  eminent  musicians 
in  London  (amongst  them  Handel)  to  the 
church  in  order  to  hear  him.  Bumey  (iv.  665) 
characterises  his  playing  as  full  of  a  'masteriy 
wildness  . . .  bold,  rapid,  and  fanciful.'  His  pub- 
lished  harpsichord  sonatas  are  very  inferior  to 
his  extemporaneous  efl\isions.    He  died  in  1 78  a. 

His  elder  brother,  Thomas,  was  educated  as  a 
chorister  in  Chichester  CathcKlral,  and  succeeded 
John  Reading  as  organist  there  in  1720.  Seven 
services  and  nine  anthems  bv  him  are  contained 
in  a  MS.  ydume  in  the  library  of  CSiichester 
Cathedral.  His  Evening  Service  in  B  minor  is 
printed  in  Rimbault*8  *  Cathedral  Music,*  and 
two  others  in  A  minor  and  Gt  miner  are  published 
byNovello.  He  died  May  ai,  1749.  [W.H.H.] 

KEMBLE,  Adelaidib,  younger  daughter  of 
Charles  Kemble,  the  eminent  actor,  was  bom  in 
1 8 14  and  educated  for  a  concert  singer.  She 
appeared  first  in  London  and  afterwaitls  at  the 
York  Festival  in  1835,  but  with  litUe  success. 
She  then  went  to  Paris  for  improvement,  and 
from  thence  in  1836  to  Germany,  and  early  in 
1839  to  Italy,  In  that  year  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  La  Fenice,  Venice,  as  Norma  with 
decided  success.  In  1840  she  sang  at  Trieste, 
Milan,  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Mantua  with  in- 
creasing, reputation.  In  1 841  she  returned  to 
England  and  appeared  in  an  English  version  of 
'Norma*  with  marked  success.  In  184a  she 
Bang  in  English  versions  of '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,* 
'  La  Sonnambula,* '  Semiramide,*  and  *  U  Matri- 
monio  Segreto.*  In  1843  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  Frederick  U.  Sartoris  and  retired  from  the 
profession.  In  1867  she  published  *  A  Week  in 
a  Frenqh  Country  House.^  [W.  H.  H.] 

KEMP,  J08KFH,  Mus.  Doc,  was  bom  in 
Exeter  in  1778,  and  was  placed  as  a  choristor 
in  the  cathedral  under  William  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  continued  as  a  pupil  after  quitting  the 
choir.    In  1803  he  removea  to  Bristol  on  being 
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appointed  organist  of  the  cathedral.  In  1809  he 
resigned  his  appointment  and  settled  in  London. 
In  1808  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cam- 
bridge, his  exercise  b^ig  a  '  War  Anthem,  A 
sound  of  battle  is  in  the  land.'  In  1 809  he  was  by 
special  disprasation  permitted  to  proceed  Doctor 
of  Music ;  his  exercise  being  an  anthem  entitled 
*The  Crucifixion.*  €hi  Oct.  25,  1809,  'The 
Jubilee,'  an  occasional  piece  by  him,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  In  1810  a 
melodrama  called  *  The  Siege  of  Isca  [Exeter],  or. 
The  Battles  in  the  West,*  written  by  Dr.  Kemp, 
with  music  by  himself  and  Domenico  Corn,  was 
produced  at  the  theatre  in  Tottenham  Street. 
In  the  same  year  he  lectured  on  his  *New 
System  of  Musical  Education,'  probably  tlie  first 
method  propounded  in  England  for  teaching 
music  to  numbers  simultaneously.  In  1814  he 
returned  to  Exeter,  resided  there  till  181 8,  then 
went  to  France,  remained  until  i8ai,  and  again 
returned  to  Exeter.  He  died  in  London,  May 
aa,  1834.  Dr.  Kemp  published  an  anthem, 
'I  am  Alpha  and  Omega' ;  'Twelve  Psahnodical 
Melodies ^  'Twelve  Songs';  'Twenty  Double 
Chants  * ;  '  Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Beauties 
of  Shakspeare';  'Musical  Dlustrationa  of  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake*;  'The  Vocal  Magadne'; 
'  The  New  System  of  Musical  Education,  Part 
I.* ;  and  numerous  nn^  gleos,  songs,  duets,  and 
trios.  [W.H.H.] 

KENDALL,  John,  organist  of  the  church  of 
St.  Marylebone^  publish«i  in  1780  a  book  of 
organ  pieces.  [W.H.H.] 

KENT,  Javes,  bom  at  Winchester,  March 
I3f  1700,  became  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral 
there  under  Yaughan  Bichardson,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  London  and  en- 
tered as  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under 
Dr.  Croft.  There  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  sub-dean.  Bey.  John  Dolben,  through  whose 
influence  he  obtained,  on  leaving  the  <dioir,  the 
post  of  organist  of  the  parish  church  of  Finedon, 
Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  the  Dolbena. 
He  resigned  his  office  at  Finedon  on  obtaining 
the  organistship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 
which  he  held  till  1737,  when  he  succeeded  Jdhn 
Bishop  as  organist  of  the  Cathedral  and  College 
of  Winchester.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Freeman,  a  singer  at  the  theatre  in  the 
time  of  Purcell,  afterroids  a  member  of  the 
choirs  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster, and  who  died  Deo.  10,  1736.  It  was 
not  until  the  decline  of  life  that  Kent  could  be 
induced  to  publish ;  he  then  printed  a  volume 
containing  la  anthems.  In  1774  he  resigned 
his  appointments  in  fisvour  of  Peter  FusseU, 
and  died  at  Winchester,  May  6,  1776.  After 
his  death  a  volume  containing  a  Moniing  and 
Evening  Service  and  8  Anthems  by  him  was 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Corfe, 
Kent  assisted  Dr.  Bovce  in  the  compilation  of 
his  '  Cathedral  Musio.  His  anthems  have  been 
extravagantly  extolled  by  some,  and  decried  by 
others ;  .  i^  both  cases  unjustly.  They  are 
Bpiooth  and  eyen  productioni^  gBnerally  pleas- 
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ing,  bat  nretj  xising  above  modiocrity.  His 
'Hear  my  Fmyer*  was  al  «Be  time  a  great 
fivourite,  but  it  1>  a  poor  oompiMRtion.  He  bor- 
rowed f^y  from  Italian  oompoean^  without 
•ckiiowledgmeiit,  as  Lb  Bkown  by  a  yohmia  fiiU  of 
hii  AoteB  in  the  poaMMion  of  Sir  F.  A.  6.  Ooasiey. 
[See  Bamahi.]  [W.H.  HJ 

K£NT  BUGLE»  or  Boyal  Kent  bugle,  an 
fanprovement  of  the  Key  bugle,  said  to  have  been 
named  in  oonaequenoe  of  a  perfbrmance  upon  it 
before  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent  by  Halliday  ix» 
Dublin,  dicvtly  after  its  invention.  It  bad  a 
eomplete  chzomatie  scale  from  Bb  below  the 
treble  fltave  to  C  above^— but  is  now  supeneded 
by  valve  instnmiente.  [G.] 

KEOLANTHE,  OB^  the  xnnARTHLT  bbzdk. 
Gnnd  opera  in  2  acts ;  words  by  Fitzball,  music 
by  Belfe.  IVoduoed  at  IfagliBh  Opera  House 
March  9, 1841.  [G.] 

KEPER,  JoHir,  of  Hart  Hall,.  Oxford,  who 
graduated  as  M.A.  Feb.  1 1,  1569,  produced  in 
1574  '  Select  Psalms  in  four  parts.*^  [W.H.H.] 
KERAULOPHON  (from  MpovXi/t,  a  horn- 
Uower,  and  ^oifi),  a  Toioe).  An  8-feet  Organ 
ManiuJ  Stop,  of  a  reedy  and  pleasant  quality  of 
tone.  It  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Gray  & 
DanKn,  and  uaed  by  them  for  the  first  time  in 
1S43  in  the  organ  they  made  for  St.  Paulas 
Church,  Wilton  Place.  An  example  was  intro- 
duced by  the  French  firm  of  Duoroquet  into 
their  organ  at  St.  Bustache*  Parisr  erected  in 
1854.  [E.J.H.] 

KERL,  JoHAKH  GabbabH  celebrated  organist* 
bom  in  1628,  as  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  Mor- 
tusriom  of  the  old  Augustine  church  of  Munich. 
Usttbeson's  '  £hrenp£wte  *  eontains  the  only  de- 
tails known  of  his  life.  Hacame  early  to  Vienna, 
and  leamt  the  organ  fromValentini,  then  organist, 
afterwards  CapeUmeister  to  the  Oourt,  on  whose 
noommendation  Ferdinand  m.  sent  him  to  Bome 
to  itady  under  Carissimi,  In  all  probability  he 
alao  leamt  firam  Fresoobaldi,  possibly  at  the  same 
time  as  his  countryman  Froberger.  Having  re- 
tamed  to  Grermany  he  entered  the  service  of 
tlie  Bavarian  Elector  on  Feb.  2a,  1656^  and  in 
that  capacity  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
liBopold  L  at  Frankfort  (July  22,  1658),.  where 
he  IB  laid  to  have  been  presented  by  Schmelzer 
yioe-CotnVGapellmeiBter  to  the  Emperor,  and' 
innted  to  improvise  on  a  given  theme  in  presence 
of  the  oourt.  Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  by 
the  £Kt  thai  Schmelsev  did  not  become  vice- 
Oipelhneister  till  the  ist  of  Jan.  167 1 ;  but 
he  may  well  bava  been  in  attendance  on  the- 
Smperar  at  f^ankfiirt,.  and  at  any  rate  Kerl's 
RpQtatkn  as  an  Ofganist  dates  firom  the  coro- 
iwtioB.  Kerl  remained  at  Munich  &r  15  years. 
For  the  Italian  singers  there  he-  oomjposed  a 
'Miaa  nigra'  entirely  written  in  black  notes, 
ud  a  duet  &r  two  castrati  'O  bone  Jesu,* 
the  oaly  aooompaniment  of  which  is  a  ground 
\»m  pasding  through  all  the  keys.  Besides 
other  church  works,  sonatas  for  2  violins  and 
&  nol  di  gamba,  and  a  '  Modulatio  orgauica 
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super  Magnificat'  (Munich,  1686),  Mattheson 
mentions  toccatas,  canzonas,  ricercars,  and  ba- 
tailles  of  his  composition  for  the  organ.  In  1673 
he  threw  up  his  post  and  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  subsisted  by  giving  lessons  at  what  was  then 
a  high  scale  of  remuneration.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Munich  is  not  known,  but  he  died 
there  on  the  13th  of  Feb.  1693.  His  tomb, 
showing  this  date,,  was  formerly  in  the  Augustine 
ehurcfa,  but  that  is  now  the  custom-house,  and 
the  tomb  is  no  longer  discoverable.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  the  frequent  introduction  of  dis- 
cords resolved  in  a  new  and  unexpected  manner, 
in  which  respect  he  is  deservedly  considered  a 
predecessoB  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He  wrote  the 
music  of  the  operas  'Oronte/  1657;  *Erinto,' 
1661 ;  and  of  the  serenata  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
dav  of  the  wife  of  the  Elector  (Nov.  6,  1661), 
'11  pretensione  del  Sole.'  One-  of  his  canzonas 
has  been  preserved  to  the  workl  in  a  singular 
but  most  efficient  way-— owing  to  its  insertion  by 
Handel  in  'Israel  in  Egypt  *  to  the  words  *  Egypt 
was  glad  when  they  deputed.'  The  only  chamge 
made  is  that  of  the  key,  from  D  mmor  to  £  minor. 
Hawkins  gives  the  canaona  in  ita  anginal  form  in 
his  History,  chap.  1 24.  A  toccata  in  C  is  given 
in  Pauer's  '  Alte  Clavier  musik '  vol.  3.     [F.  G.] 

KETTLE-DBUMS  are  copper  or  brass  basins, 
with  a  skin  or  head  that  can  be  tuned  to  a  true 
musical  note.  Used  W  cavalry  and  in  orchestras. 
[Dbuv,  2,  voL  L  p.  403  6.]  [V.  de  P.] 

KEY.  A  word  of  manifold  signification.  It 
means  the  scale  or  system  in  which  modem 
music  is  written ;  the  nont  ends  of  the  levrers  by 
which  the  piano,  organ  or  harmonium  are 
played ;  the  levers  whidi  cover  or  uncover  the 
holes  in  such  instruments  as  the  flute  and  oboe ; 
lastly,  an  instruction  book  or  'Tutor.'  English 
is  the  only  language  in  which  the  one  term  haa 
all  these  meanings. 

I.  The  systems  of  music  which  preceded  the 
modem  system,  and  were  developed  by  degrees 
into  it,,  were  characterised  by  scales  which  not 
only  differed  from  one  another  in  pitch  but  alao 
in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  various  inter- 
vals of  which  they  were  composed.  In  modem 
music  the  number  of  notes  from  which  a  scale 
can  commence  is  increased  by  the  more  minute 
subdivision  of  each  octave;  but  each  of  these 
notes  is  capable  of  being  taken  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  same  scate,  that  is  to  say  of  either 
the  major  or  minor  mode,  which  are  the  <nily  two 
distinct  scales  recognised  in  modem  music.  This 
forms  a  strong  point  of  contrast  between  the 
ancient  and  mo<fem  styles.  The  old  was  a  sys- 
tem of  scales,  which  dififered  intrinsically,  and 
thereby  afforded  fitoilitieB  for  varying  qualities 
of  melodic  expaesdon;  the  modem  is  essentially 
a  system  of  keys,  or  relative  transposition  of 
identical  scales,  by  which  a  totally  distinct  order 
of  effects  from  the  oldi  style  is  obtamed. 

The  standard'  scale  called  the  major  mode  is  a 
series  in  which  semitones  occur  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
degrees  counting  from  the  lowest  note,  all  the 
other  intervals  being  tones.    It  is  obvious  from 
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the  irregnlarity  of  this  diBtribution  that  it  is  not 
poBsible  for  more  than  one  key  to  be  oonstructed 
of  the  same  set  of  notes.  In  order  to  distinguish 
practicallyjbetween  one  and  another,  one  series  is 
taken  as  the  normal  key  and  all  the  others  are 
severally  indicated  by  expressing  the  amount  of 
difference  between  them  and  it.  The  normal  key, 
which  happens  more  by  accident  than  design  to 
begin  on  C,  is  constructed  of  what  are  called 
Naturals,  and  all  such  notes  in  the  entire  system 
as  do  not  oocur  in  this  series  are  called  Accidentals. 
In  order  to  assimilate  a  series  which  starts  from 
some  other  note  to  the  series  starting  from  C,  it 
is  necessary  to  indicate  the  notes  alien  to  the 
scale  of  C,  which  will  have  to  be  substituted 
for  such  notes  in  that  scale  as  could  not  occur 
in  the  new  series — ^in  other  words,  to  indicate  the 
accidentals  which  will  serve  that  purpose  ;  and 
from  their  number  the  musician  at  once  recog- 
nises the  note  frt>m  which  his  series  must  start. 
This  note  therefore  is  called  the  Key-note,  and 
the  artificial  series  of  notes  resulting  from  the 
arrangement  is  called  the  Key.  Thus  to  make  a 
series  of  notes  starting  from  G  relatively  the  same 
as  those  starting  firom  C,  the  F  immediately 
below  G  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  an 
accidental  which  will  give  the  necessary  semi- 
tone between  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  of 
the  scale.  Similarly,  D  being  relatively  the  same 
distance  from  G  that  G  is  fi^m  C,  the  same  pro- 
cess will  have  to  be  gone  through  again  to  assimi- 
late the  scale  starting  from  D  to  that  starting 
from  G.  So  that  each  time  a  fifth  higher  is 
chosen  for  a  key-note  a  fresh  accidental  or  sharp 
has  to  be  added  ismiediately  below  that  note, 
and  the  number  of  sharps  can  alwavs  be  told  by 
counting  the  number  of  fifths  which  it  is  necessary 
to  go  through  to  arrive  at  that  note,  beginning 
from  the  normal  C.  Thus  O— G,  G — D,  D— A, 
A — E  is  the  series  of  four  fifths  necessary  to  be 
gone  through  in  passing  from  G  to  £,  and  the 
number  of  sharps  in  the  key  of  E  is  therefore 
four. 

Gonversely,  if  notes  be  chosen  in  a  descending 
series  of  fifths,  to  present  new  key-notes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  flatten  the  fourth  note  of  the  new 
key  to  bring  the  semitone  between  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees ;  and  by  adopting  a  similar  process 
to  that  given  above,  the  number  of  flats  necessary 
to  assimilate  the  series  for  any  new  key-note  can 
be  told  by  the  number  of  fifths  passed  through  in 
a  descending  series  from  the  normal  C. 

In  the  ItOnor  Mode  the  most  important  and 
universal  characteristic  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
semitone  between  the  second  and  third  instead  of 
between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  the  scale, 
thereby  making  the  interval  between  the  key- 
note and  the  third  a  minor  third  instead  of  a 
major  one,  from  which  peculiarity  the  term 
'  minor  *  arises.  In  former  days  it  was  customary 
to  distinguish  the  modes  frcnn  one  another  by 
speaking  of  the  key-note  as  having  a.  greater  or 
lesser  third,  as  in  Boyoe's  Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,  where  the  Services  are  described  as  in 
•  the  key  of  Bb  with  the  greater  third '  or  in  *  the 
key  of  D  with  the  lesser  thiid/  and  so  forth. 


ket: 

The  modifications  of  the  upper  part  of  the  scale 
which  accompany  this  are  so  variable  that  no 
rule  for  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  can  be 
given.  The  opposite  requirements  of  harmoDj 
and  melody  in  relation  to  voices  and  instruments 
will  not  admit  of  any  definite  form  being  taken  as 
the  absolute  standard  of  the  minor  mode ;  hence 
the  Signatures,  or  representative  groups  of  aoci- 
dentals,  which  are  given  for  the  minor  modes  are 
really  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  are  in 
each  case  the  same  as  that  of  the  major  scale  of 
the  note  a  minor  third  above  the  key-note  of  the 
minor  scale.  Such  scales  are  called  relatives-* 
relative  major  and  relative  minor — because  they 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  notes  in  common. 
Thus  A,  the  minor  third  below  C,  is  taken  as  the 
normal  key  of  the  minor  mode,  and  has  no 
signature ;  and  similarly  to  the  distribution  of  the 
major  mode  into  keys,  each  new  key-note  which 
is  taken  a  fifth  higher  will  require  a  new  sharp, 
and  each  new  key-note  a  fifth  lower  will  require 
a  new  flat.  Thus  E,  the  fifth  above  A,  will  have 
the  signature  of  one  sharp,  corresponding  to  the 
key  of  the  maj6r  scale  of  G ;  and  D,  the  fifth 
below  A,  will  have  one  flat,  corresponding  to  the 
key  of  the  major  scale  of  F,  and  so  on.  The  new 
sharp  in  the  former  case  fisdls  on  the  supertonic 
of  the  new  key  so  as  to  bring  the  semitone 
between  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  the 
scale,  and  the  new  flat  in  the  latter  case  fidls  on 
the  submediant  of  the  new  key  so  as  to  bring-  a 
semitone  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees. 
The  fjEust  that  these  signatures  for  the  minor 
mode  are  only  approximations  is  however  ren- 
dered obvious  by  their  fiuling  to  provide  for  the 
leading  note,  which  is  a  necessity  in  modem 
music,  and  requires  to  be  expressly  marked  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  in  contradiction  to  the  signature. 

There  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  the  tone 
and  effect  of  different  keys  is  characteristic,  and 
Beethoven  himself  has  given  some  confirmation 
to  it  by  several  utterances  to  the  point.  Thus  in 
one  ^  place  he  writes  *  H  moll  schwarze  Tonart,*  t.f. 
B  minor,  a  black  key ;  and,  in  speaking  about 
'Klopstock,  says  that  he  is  'always  Maestoso! 
Db  major  i'  In  a  letter  to  Thomson*  of  Edin- 
burgh (Feb.  19, 1 813),  speaking  of  two  national 
songs  sent  him  to  arrange,  he  says, '  You  have 


written  them  in 


but  as  that  key 


seemed  to  me  unnatural,  and  so  little  consistent 
with  the  direction  A  moroso  that  on  the  contrary  it 
would  change  it  into  J^ar&aresoo  (qu*au  contraire  il 
le  cbangerait  en  Barbaresco),  I  have  set  the  song 
in  the  suitable  key.'  This  is  singular,  consider- 
ing his  own  compositions  in  the  key  of  four  flats, 
neither  of  which  can  justly  be  entitled  harbareaeo, 
Compoeersoertainly  seem  to  have  had  predilections 
for  particular  keys,  and  to  have  cast  movements 
in  particular  styles  in  special  keys.  If  the  system 
of  equal  temperament  were  perfectly  carried 
out,  the  differenoe  would  be  less  apparent  than 

1  Id  a  iketcb  for  Cello  SoDaU,  op.  loe.  No.  ^  quoted  by  Nottebohm. 
>  In  s  ooDfenatloD  with  Bochlltt  (FOr  Frennde  dar  Tbokuaa^ 
It.  386). 
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it  11 ;  bat  with  unequal  tempenment,  or  when 
the  tuner  does  not  distribute  the  tempering 
of  the  fifths  with  absolute  equality  in  instni- 
moits  of  fixed  intonation,  there  is  necessarily 
a  considerable  difFerenoe  between  one  key  and 
another.  With  stringed  instruments  the  sonority 
of  the  key  is  considerably  affected  by  the  number 
of  open  strings  which  occur  in  it,  and  their  posi- 
tion as  important  notes  of  the  scale.  Berlioz  has 
given  a  oomplete  scheme  of  his  yiews  of  the 
qualities  of  the  keys  for  violins  in  his  Traits 
dlnstrumentation.  With  keyed  instrument!  a 
good  deal  of  the  difference  results  firam  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hands  and  technical  considerations 
resulting  therefrom.  A  real  difference  also  is 
obvious  in  ke3r8  which  are  a  good  deal  removed 
frcMn  one  another  in  pitch,  though  inasmuch  as 
pitch  is  not  constant  this  cannot  apply  to  keys 
which  are  near.^  [C.H.H.P.] 

n.  KEY  (Fr.  Touckei  ItaL  Tado;  Ger.  Taste) 
and  KEYBOARD  of  keyed  stringed  instruments 
(Fr.  Clavier;  Ital.  Tattatura;  Ger.  Claviatur, 
Tattatur.)  A  'key*  of  a  pianoforte  or  other 
musical  instrument  with  a  keyboard,  is  a  lever, 
balanced  see-saw  fashion  near  its  centre,  upon 
a  metal  pin.  It  is  usually  of  lime-tree,  because 
that  wood  is  little  liable  to  warp.  Besides  the 
metal  pin  upon  the  balance  rail  of  the  keyframe, 
modem  instruments  have  another  metal  pin  for 
each  key  upon  the  front  rail,  to  prevent  too  much 
lateral  motion.  A  key  is  long  or  short  according 
to  its  employment  as  a  'natural'  or  'sharp, 
and  will  be  referred  to  here  accordingly,  although 
in  practice  a  sharp  is  ahso  a  flat,  and  Uie  written 
duup  or  flat  occasionally  occurs  upon  a  long  key. 
Each  natural  is  covered  as  far  as  it  is  visible 
with  ivoiy :  and  each  sharp  or  raised  key  bears  a 
block  of  ebony  or  other  hard  black  wood.  In  old 
ingtruments  ihe  practice  in  this  respect  varied, 
as  we  shall  show  presently.  In  English  alone' 
the  name  '  key*  refers  to  the  Latin  Ciavis,  and 
possibly  to  the  idea  of  unlocking  sound  transferred 
to  the  lever  from,  the  early  use  of  the  word  to 
express  the  written  note.  The  Bonumoe  and 
German  names  are  derived  from  'touch.* 

Aframe  or,  technically, a  'set*  of  keysisakey- 
board,  or  clavier  according  to  the  FV^ch  app^- 
lation.  In  German  Klavier  usually  means  the 
keyed  stringed  instrument  itself,  of  any  kind. 
The  influence  of  the  keyboard  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  music  is  as  conspicuous  as  it  has 
been  important.  To  this  day  C  major  is '  natural ' 
on  the  keys,  as  it  is  in  the  corresponding  notation. 
Other  scales  are  formed  by  substituting  accidental 
■harps  or  flats  for  naturals  both  in  notation  and 
on  the  keyed  instrument,  a  fiict  which  is  evidence 
of  the  common  origin  and  eariy  growth  t<^ether 
of  the  two.  Bat  die  notation  eoon  outgrew  thft 
keyboard.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Professor 
Huxley  that  the  ingenuity  of  human  inventions 
has  been  paralleled  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
original  forms  have  been  preserved.    Although 

*  8m  %  pipar  l»y  Behvaiuin,  'Chanktertatflc  der  TafMrten,*  In  his 
•  C««aaKlte  edirlOen.'  L  ISO. 

'  la  French,  however,  the  keys  of  ft  Sato  or  other  wood  irind  Instro- 
■Mlueetiledei^e. 
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the  number  of  keys  within  an  octave  of  the  key- 
board are  quite  inadequate  to  render  the  written 
notation  of  the  four  and  twenty  major  and  minor 
modes,  or  even  of  the  semitones  allied  to  the  one 
that  it  was  first  mainly  oontrvred  for,  no  attempts 
to  augment  the  number  of  keys  in  the  octave  or 
to  change  their  fruniliar  disposition  have  yet  suc- 
ceeded. The  permanence  of  the  width  of  the 
ectave  again  has  been  detennined  by  the  average 
span  of  the  hand,  and  a  Ruckers  harpsichord  of 
1614  measures  but  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
less  in  the  eight  keys,  than  a  Broadwood  or 
Erard  concert-grand  piano  of  1879.  ^^  ^^'^^ 
stated  under  Clavichord  that  we  are  with- 
out definite  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
keyboard.  We  do  not  exactly  know  where  it  was 
introduced  or  when.  What  evidence  we  possess 
would  place  the  data  in  iihe  14th  century,  and  the 
locality— though  much  more  doubtfully — in  or  near 
Venice.  The  date  nearly  synchronises  with  the 
invention  of  the  clavichoid  and  clavicembalo,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  introduced  nearly  simul- 
taneously into  the  organ,  although  which  was 
first  we  cannot  discover.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  little  portable  organ  or  regal 
may  at  first  have  had  a  keyboard  derived  from 
the  T-shaped  keys  of  the  Hurdt  Gurdt.  The 
first  keyboard  would  be  Diatonic,  with  fluctu- 
ating or  simultaneous  use  of  the  Bb  and  B^  in 
the  doubtful  territory  between  the  A  and  C  of 
the  natural  scale.  But  when  the  row  of  sharps 
was  introduced,  and  whether  at  once  or  by  de- 
grees, we  do  not  know.  They  are  doubtless 
due  to  'the  frequent  necessity  for  transposition, 
and  we  find  them  oomplete  in  trustworthy 
pictorial  representations  of  the  15th  century. 
There  is  a  painting  by  Memling  in  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  from  whence  it  has  never 
been  removed,  dated  1479,  wherein  the  keyboard 
of  a  regal  is  depicted  exactly  as  we  have  it  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  upper  keys  in  twos  and 
threes,  though  the  upper  keys  are  of  the  same 
light  odour  as  the  lower,  and  are  placed  farther 
back. 

The  oldest  keyed  instrument  we  have  seen 
with  an  undoubtedly  original  keyboard  is  a 
Spinet'  in  the  museum  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  bearing  the  inscription  *  Francisci  de 
Porkdupia  Veronen,  opus,  MDXXIII.*  The 
compass  is  4  octaves  and  a  half  tone  (from  £ 
to  F)  and  the  natural  notes  are  black  with  the 
sharps  white.  The  oldest  known  in  England  is 
a  similar  instrument  of  the  same  compass  in 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  work  of  Anni- 
bale  Rosso  of  Milan,  dated  1555.  As  usual  in 
Italy,  the  naturals  are  white  and  the  sharps 
black.  The  Flemings,  especially  the  Ruckers, 
oscillated  between  black  and  ivory  naturals. 
(We  hero  correct  the  statement  as  to  their  prac- 
tice in  Clavichord,  367  a.)  The  clavichords  of 
Germany  and  the  clavecins  of  France  which  we 
have  seen  have  had  black  naturals,  as,  according 
to  Dr.  Bumey,  had  those  of  Spain.  Loosemore  and 
the  Hay  wards,  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II,  used  boxwood  for  naturals ;  a  clavichord  of 


•  So.  21£  of  Cbouquet'i  CaUlogue  (ISTS). 
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4}  octaves  existiiig  near  Hanover  in  I875  luid 
tiie  sazoe— a  clue  perhaps  to  its  date.  Keen  and 
Slade  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  used  ebony. 
Dr.  Bumey  writes  that  the  Hitchcocks  also  had 
ivory  naturab  in  their  spinetef,  and  two  of  Thomas 
Hitdicock's  still  existing  have  them.  But  one  of 
John  Hitchcock's,  dated  1630,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  now  owned 
by  Mr.  W.  Dale,  has  •ebony  naturals.  All  three 
have  a  strip  of  the  colour  «£  the  naturals  inserted 
in  the  ivory  sharps,  and  have  5  octaves  oompas»— 
from  G  to  6,  61  keys !  This  wide  cempass  for 
that  time — undoubtedly  authentic — ^may  be  com- 
pared with  the  widest  Buckers  to  be  mentioned 
further  on. 

Under  Glaviohobd  we  have  collected  what 
information  is  trustworthy  of  the  earliest  com- 
pass of  the  keyboards  -of  that  instrument.  The 
Italian  spinets  of  the  i6th  century  were  nearly 
always  of  4  octaves  and  a  «emitone,  but  divided 
into  F  and  C  instruments  with  the  semitone  E  or 
B:h  as  the  lowest  note.  But  this  apparent  E  or  B 
may  from  analogy  with  •*  short  octave '  organs — 
at  that  time  frequently  made — h»ve  been  tuned 
G  or  G,  the  fourth  below  the  next  lowest  note.' 
Another  question  arises  whether  the  F  or  C  thus 
obtained  were  not  actually  of  the  same  absolute 
pitch  (as  near  as  pitch  can  be  practically  said  to 
be  absolute).  We  know  from  Arnold  Schlick 
('Spiegel  der  Oigelmacher,'  1511;  reprinted  in 
'Monatshif%efurMu8ik«GeBchichte,'  Berlin,  1869, 
p.  103)  that  F  and  O  organs  were  made  on  one 
measurement  'or  pitch  for  the  lowest  pipe,  and 
this  may  have  been  carried  <m.  in  spinets,  which 
would  account  for  the  old  tradition  of  their  being 
tuned  '  in  the  fifth  or  the  octanre,'  meaning  that 
difference  in  the  pitch  which  would  arise  from 
such  a  system. 

The  Antwerp  (Buckero)  harpsichords  appear 
to  have  varied  arbitrarily  in  the  compass  of  their 
keyboards.  We  have  observed  E-i?  45  aotes, 
O— C  49,  B— D  52,  C— E  53,  C— F  54,  G— D  or 
A— E  56,  G— E  or  G^F  (without  the  lewest 
GJ)  58,  F— F  61,  and  in  two  of  Hans  Ruckers  (the 
eldest)  F — G  63  notes.  In  some  instances  however 
these  keyboards  have  been  extended,  even,  «s  has 
been  proved,  by  the  makers  themselves. 

The  English  seem  to  have  early  prefezred  a 
wide  compass,  as  with  the  Hitchcocks,  already 
referred  to.  Kirkman  and  Shudi  in  the  next 
century,  however,  in  their  large  harpsichords 
never  went  higher  than  F  {q\  although  the 
latter,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  about 
1770,  increased  his  scale  downwards  to  the  C  (9). 
Here  Kirkman  did  not  follow  him.  Zumpe 
bagan  making  square  pianos  in  London,  about 
1766,  with  tiie  G — F  compass  (omitting  the 
lowest  Gf ) — nearly  5  octaves — ^but  soon  adopted 
the  5  octaves,  F — ^F  (r),  in  which  John  Broad- 
wood,  who  reconstructed  the  square  piano,  fol- 
lowed him.  The  advances  in  compass  of  Messrs. 
Broadwood  and  Sons*  pianofortes  are  as  follows. 
In  1793,  to  5  J  octaves,  F  to  C  (*).    In  1796,  6 

1  Tet  Prulorias  dbttnctly  dewribfls  Uie  Halbentadt  oi«an,  bnflt 
lUB,  re-oonstniot«d  14M.  u  harlnff  the  lowett  note  B[|-the  scale 
IMnoOTedlDff  br  Mmltones  upwards,  and  we  know  the  aeoUmeut  for  tbe 
leading  note  had  no(  tiiea  been  erolred. 
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octaves,  G  to  C  (0 :  this  was  the  compass  of 
Beethoven's  Broadwood  Grand,  1817.  In  1S04, 
6  octaves  F  to  F  (u).  In  181 1,  ^  octaves,  C  to 
F  (0).  In  1844  the  treble  G  was  attained,  and  in 
1852  the  treble  A.  But  before  this  the  A — A 
7-octave  compass  had  been  introduced  by  other 
makers,  and  soon  after  became  general.  Even 
G  appears  in  recent  concert  grands,  and  com- 
posers  have  written  up  to  it ;  also  the  deepest  G, 
which  was,  by  the  way,  in  Broadwoods*  Exhibi- 
tion grands  of  1851.  (See  w,  ar,  y,  z).  Many 
however  find  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
highest  notes,  and  at  least  as  many  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  lowest,  so  that  this  extreme  com- 
pass is  beyond  accurate  perception  except  to  a 
very  few. 


The  invention  of  a  '  symmetricar  keyboard,  by 
which  a  uniform  fingering  for  all  scales,  and  a 
more  perfect  tuning,  may  be  attained,  is  due  to 
Mr.  Bosanquet,of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  who 
has  had  <oonstructed  «n  enharmonic  harmonium 
with  <me.  In  *  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mu- 
-sical  Intervals  and  Temperament*  (Macmillan, 
1876),  he  has  described  this  instrument — with 
passing  reference  to  other  new  keyboards  inde- 
pendenUy  invented  by  Mr.  Poole,  and  more 
recenUy  by  Mr.  CoKn  Brown.  The  fingering  re- 
quired for  Mr.  Bosanquet's  keyboard  agrees  w^ith 
that  usual  for  the  A  major  scale,  and  (lb.  p.  20) 
'any  passage,  chord,  or  combination  of  any  kind, 
has  exactiy  the  same  form  under  the  fingers, 
in  whatever  key  it  is  played.'  Here  we  have  the 
simplicity  of  tiie  Double  Action  harp  and  un- 
doubtedly a  great  saving  in  study.  In  Mr. 
Bo8anquet*s  harmonium  the  number  of  keys  in 
an  octave  available  for  a  system  proceeding  by 
perfect  fifths  is  53.  But  in  the  seven  tiers  of  hui 
keyboard  he  has  84,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  playing  of  a  '  round '  of  keys.  It  is  however 
pretty  well  agreed,  even  by  acousticians,  that  the 
piano  had  best  remain  with  thirteen  keys  in  the 
octave,  and  with  tuning  according  to  *  equal  tem- 
perament.' 

In  Germany  a  recent  theory  of  the  keyboard 
has  sought  not  to  disturb  either  the  number  of 
keys  or  the  equal  temperament.  But. an  arrange- 
ment is  proposed,  almost  identical  with  the 
'sequential  keyboard'  invented  and  practically 
tried  in  England  by  Mr.  William  A.  B.  Lunn 
under  the  name  of  Arthur  Wallbridge  in  1843, 
in  which  six  lower  and  six  upper  keys  are  grouped 
instead  of  the  historical  and  customary  seven  and 
five  in  the  octave.  This  gives  all  the  major  scales 
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IB  two  fingenngB,  acootdiog  as  a  lower  or  upper 
key  may  be  the  keynote.  The  note  C  becomeB  a 
bUck  key,  and  the  thumb  is  more  firequently  naed 
oQ  the  black  keys  than  has  been  usually  per- 
mitted with  the  old  keyboard.  The  latest  school 
of  pisoiflts,  however,  regard  the  black  and  white 
keys  as  on  a  levd  (see  Pre£Ekoe  to  Dr,  Hans  Ton 
Billow's  Selection  from  Cramer*s  Studies,  1868) 
and  this  has  tended  to  modifyopinions  on  the  points 
In  1876-7  the  partisans  of  the  new  German 
keyboard  farmed  themselves  into  a  society,  with 
the  Tiew  of  setUing  the  still  more  difficult  and 
vexed  question  of  die  reconstruction  of  musical 
notatioD.  Thus,  discarding  all  signs  for  sharps 
and  flats,  the  five  lines  of  the  stave  and  one 
ledger  line  below,  correspond  to  six  black  finger-. 
keys  for  C,  D,  £,  Ff,  Gf,  AJ,  and  the  four 
spaces,  including^  the  two  blanks  one  above  and 
one  below  the  stave,  correspond  to  six  white 
finger-keys^  C$,  T>t,  F,  G,  A,  B.  Each  octave 
requires  a  repetition  of  the  stave,  and  the  parti- 
cular octave  is  indicated  by  a  number.  The 
keyboard  and  the  stave  consequently  correspond 
exactly,  black  for  black  and  white  for  white, 
▼hile  the  one  ledger  line  shews  the  break  of  the 
octave.  And  farther  the  pitch  for  each  note, 
and  the  exact  interval  between  two  notes,  for 
equal  temperament,  is  shewn  by  the  notation  as 
well  as  on  the  keyboard.  The  name  of  the 
anociation  is  '  Chroma- Verein  des  gleichstufigen 
ToDsyBtems.'  It  has  published  a  journal,  *  IMe 
TonkuDst'  (Berlin,  Stilke),  edited  by  Albert 
Hahn,  whose  pamphlet,  *Zur  neuen  Klaviatur* 
(Konigvberg,  1875),  with  those  of  Vincent, 
'Die  NenkLaviatur '  (Malchin,  1875)  and  of 
Otto  Quanz, '  Zur  Geschichte  der  neuen  chroma- 
ti«hen  Klaviatur'  (Berlin,  1877),  are  impor- 
tant contributiona  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
jei±  The  inventor  appears  to  have  been  K.  B. 
Scfaomann,  a  physician  at  Bhinow  in  Branden- 
bui^,  who  died  in  1865,  after  great  personal 
BcriBoes  lor  the  promotion  of  his  idea.  The 
pianoforte  maker  of  the  society  is  Preuss  of 
Bedin,  who  constructs  the  keyboard  with  C  on  a 
black  key;  width  of  octave  14  centimetres,'  (54 
inches  nearly),  and  with  radiating  keys  by  which 
a  tenth  becomes  as  easy  to  span  as  an  octave 
ia  at  present.  About  sixteen  other  pianoforte 
makexs  are  named,  and  public  demonstrations 
have  been  given  all  over  (Termaay.  In  this 
lyrton  much  stress  is  laid  upon  C  being  no  longer 
the  privileged  key.  It  will  henceforth  be  no 
more  'natural'  than  its  neighbours.  Whether 
oar  old  keyboard  be  destined  to  yield  to  such  a 
nooesaor  or  not,  there  is  very  much  beautiful 
piaoo  musie  of  our  own  time,  naturally  contrived 
to  fit  the  fom  of  the  hand  to  it,  which  it  might 
be  voy  difficult  to  graft  upon  another  system 
even  if  it  were  more  logically  simple. 

The  &ct  that  the  fingering  of  the  right  hand 
upwards  is  frequently  that  of  the  left  hand  down- 
^wds  has  led  to  the  construction  of  a  '  Piano  k 
Awble  daviers  renversds,'  shown  in  the  Paris 
•Exhibitian  of  1878  by  MM.  Mangeot  frferes  of 
^  city.    It  is  in  fact  two  grand  pianoB,  one 
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placed  upon  the  other,  with  keyboards  reversed, 
as  the  name  indicates,  the  lower  commencing 
as  usual  with  the  lowest  bass  note  at  the  left 
hand ;  the  higher  having  the  highest  treble  note 
in  the  same  position,  so  that  an  ascending  scale 
played  upon  it  proceeds  from  ri^ht  to  ^ft;  the 
notes  running  the  contrary  way  to  what  has 
always  been  the  normal  one.  By  this  somewhat 
cumbersome  contrivance  an  analogous  fingering 
of  similar  passages  in  each  hand  is  secured,  with 
other  advantages,  in  playing  extensions  and  avoid* 
ing  the  crossing  of  the  hands,  etc         [A.  J.  H.] 

IIL  KEYS  (Fr.  CUfs;  Ger.  Klappe;  Ital. 
Chiave),  The  name  given  to  the, levers  on  wind- 
instruments  which  serve  the  purpose  of  opening 
and  closing  certain  of  the  sound-holes.  They  are 
divided  into  Open  and  Closed  keys,  according  to 
the  function  which  they  perform.  In  the  former 
case  they  stand  normally  above  their  respective 
holes,  and  are  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
finger ;  whereas  in  the  latter  they  dose  the  hole 
until  lifted  by  muscular  action.  The  closed  keys 
are  levers  of  the  first,  the  open  keys  usually  of 
the  third  mechanical  order.  They  serve  the 
purpose  of  bringing  distant  orifices  within  the 
reach  of  the  hand,  and  of  covering  apertures 
which  are  too  large  for  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
finger.  They  are  inferior  to  the  finger  in  lacking 
the  delicate  sense  of  touch  to  which  musical 
expression  is  in  a  great  measure  due.  In  the 
Bassoon  therefore  the  sound-holes  are  bored 
obliquely  in  the  substance  of  the  wood  so  as  to 
diminish  the  divergence  of  the  fingers.  Keys 
are  applied  to  instruments  of  the  Flute  family, 
to  Reeds,  such  as  the  Oboe  and  Olarinet,  and 
to  instruments  with  cupped  mouthpieces,  such 
as  the  Key  Bugle  and  the  Ophicleide,  the  name 
of  which  is  a  compound  of  the  Greek  words  for 
Snake  and  Key.  [Ophicleide.]  In  the  original 
Serpent  the  holes  themselves  were  closed  by  the 
pad  of  the  finger,  the  tube  being  so  curved  as 
to  bring  them  within  reach.    [Serpent.] 

The  artistic  arrangement  of  Keys  on  all  classes ' 
of  wind  instruments  is  a  recent  development. 
Flutes,  Oboes,  Bassoons,  and  Clarinets,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  or  even  later, 
were  almost  devoid  of  them.  The  Bassoon  how- 
ever early  possessed  several  in  its  bass  joint  for 
the  production  of  the  six  lowest  notes  on  its 
register,  which  £ar  exceed  the  reach  of  the  hand. 
In  some  earlier  specimens,  as  stated  in  the  article 
referred  to,  this  mechanism  was  rudely  preceded 
by  plugs,  requiring  to  be  drawn  out  before  per- 
formance and  not  easily  replaced  with  the  neces- 
sary rapidity.     [See  Bassoon.] 

The  older  Flutes,  Clarinets,  and  Oboes  only 
possess  three  or  four  keys  at  most,  cut  out  of  sheet 
metal,  and  closely  resembling  mustard-spoons. 
The  intermediate  tones,  in  this  deficiency  of 
keys,  were  produced  by  what  are  termed  '  cross- 
fingerings,'  which  consist  essentially  in  closing 
one  or  two  lower  holes  with  the  fingers,  while 
leaving  one  intermediate  open.  A  rude  approxi- 
mation to  a  semitone  was  thus  attained,  but  the 
note  is  usually  of  a  dull  and  muffled  character. 
Boehm,  in  the  flute  named  after  him,  entirely 
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discarded  the  lue  of  tKeae  '  croflB-fingered '  notes. 
[See  Flutb.] 

Keys  are  now  fiuhioned  in  a  iar  more  artistic 
and  convenient  form,  a  distinction  in  shape  being 
made  between  those  which  are  open,  and  those 
normally  closed;  so  that  the  player  may  be 
assisted  in  performance  by  his  instinctive  sense 
of  touch.  [See  Contbafaootto.]  Besides  the 
Bassoon,  the  Gomo  di  Bassetto  affords  a  good 
example  of  this  contrivance,  the  scale  being 
carried  down  through  four  semitones  by  iutei> 
locking  keys,  worked  by  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  alone.  [W.H.S.] 

KEY-BUGIiE.  An  improvement  of  the  ori- 
ginal bugle,  which  had  no  keys,  and  therefore 
could  oidy  yield  certain  restricted  notes   [see 

L380]  by  the  addition  of  keys.  It  is  said  to 
ve  been  made  by  Logier.  The  Kentbuqlb 
is  either  a  further  improvement,  or  only  another 
name  for  the  same  thing.  [G.] 

KEY-NOTE.  The  note  by  which  the  key  is 
named,  and  from  which  the  scale  commences : 
the  Tonic.    [See  Key  ;  Tonic] 

KIEL,  Fbiedbich,  bom  Oct.  7,  183 1,  at 
Puderbach  on  the  Lahn ;  son  of  a  schoolmaster, 
who  taught  him  the  pianoforte.  At  14  he  began 
the  violin  under  Schulz,  Concertmeister  to  Prince 
Carl  von  Wittgenstein-Berleberg,  and  soon  en- 
tered the  band  of  the  reigning  Prince,  who  sent 
him  first  to  Kummer  at  Coburg,  and  in  1843  to 
Behn  at  Berlin.  While  there  he  received  a 
salary  from  King  Frederic  William  IV.  His 
first  compositions  were  for  the  pianoforte,  'Canons 
und  Fugen  *  op.  i  and  3 ;  variations  and  fugue, 
op.  17  ;  and  several  pieces  for  P.F.  and  cello,  of 
which  the '  Beisebilder '  are  specially  interesting. 
In  63  his  Requiem  (op.  30),  a  very  remarkable 
work,  was  performed  by  Stern*s  Choral  Society — 
also  by  the  University  Musical  Society  of  Cam- 
bridge, May  31,  1878.  In  66  he  composed  a 
'  Miissa  Solemnis,'  and  in  74  an  oratorio  'Christus.' 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Berlin  Academic  der  Kiinste  since  1869,  and  is 
profeBsor  of  composition  in  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik,  in  which  capacity  he  is  much  esteemed. 
Kiel  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
masters  of  counterpoint  and  fugue,  and  as  such 
forms  one  of  the  race  of  musicians  of  whom  the 
late  Moritz  Hauptmann  may  be  considered  the 
chief.  His  compositions  are  of  the  sound  classi- 
cal school,  tempered  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
best  modem  tendencies.  [E.G.] 

KIESEWETTER.  Raphael  Georo,  Edleb 
VON  Wiesenbrunn  (uncle  to  Ambros  the  histo- 
rian of  music).  Imperial  councillor,  and  leamed 
author  on  musical  subjects,  bom  at  HoUeschan 
in  Moravia,  Aug.  39,  1773  ;  settled  in  Vienna  in 
1794.  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  began  to  form  a  collection  of 
scores  of  the  old  masters,  and  made  his  house  a 
rendezvous  for  the  first  musicians  of  Vienna. 
There  also  during  Advent,  Lent,  and  Holy  Week, 
a  first-rate  amateur  choir  performed  the  principal 
works  of  the  old  Italian  composers,  and  of  Bach, 
Handel,  etc.  He  died  Jan.  i,  1850,  at  Baden 
(Beethoven's  Baden)  near  Vienna,  but  was  buried 


3S28)i.  2.  'Oeachlchte  der  euro- 
p&iscb-«bendllLadlsdieD.ila9 1st;  un- 
•erer  heutlg«n  Muslk '  (Breitkopf 
A  mrtel.  18!H,  2nd  ed.  1M6).  S. 
*  Ueberdie  Muiik  der  Neugrieebeo,' 
irith  remarks  on  andent  Egyptian 
and  ancient  Greek  music ;  S  trea- 
tises (ibid.  1828).  4.  'Guldo  fon 
Arezio.'  life  and  works  Obld.  1840). 
B.  '  Schlcksale  und  Beachaffenhelt 
des  Weltllchen  Gesanges.'  from  the 
early  Middle  Ages  down  to  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  dramatic  style  and 
rise  of  opera  (Ibid.  1841).  6.  'Die 
Musik  der  Aimber,'  from  orlgioal 
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in  the  cemetery  at  Vienna, '  vor  der  Wahringer 
Linie.'  He  was  ennobled  for  his  services  as  an 
official  in  the  Kriegsrath,  taking  his  title  from 
his  estate.  Innumerable  societies  elected  him 
a  member  in  acknowledgement  of  his  services 
as  a  musician.  He  left  his  musical  MSS.  and 
his  correspondence  with  musical  men  of  letters 
to  Alois  Fuchs,  and  to  the  court  library  his  in- 
valuable collection  of  scores,  with  the  condition 
that  they  should  be  kept  t<^ther  as  the  '  Fond 
Kiesewetter.' 

Tbat  he  was  a  most  prolific  writer  the  follow- 
ing list  of  his  printed  works  will  show. 

1.  'Dto  Verdiensta  dar  meder- <  sources  (Ibid.  1M2>.  7.  'Ueberdas 
Iftoder  nm  die  Tonkunst '  (received ;  Loben.unddieWerke  Falestrina's.' 
the  gold  prize-medal,  Amsterdam  a  candensatlon  of  Batairs  work  left 
unpublished  by  Kandler ;  edited 
with  prelkoe  and  remarks  (ibid. 
18R4).  8. '  Der  neoen  Arlsto<(^n«« 
zerstreute  Aufsatze'  (ibid.  1M6>. 
9.  '  Ceber  die  Octave  des  Pythago- 
ras,' supplement  to  the  preceding 
(Vienna  1848X  la  'Catalog  uebe-r 
die  Sammlung  der  Fartituren  alt«r 
Musik,'  etc^  (\'lenna  1847).  with 
pre&ee  and  appendix '  (Sallerle  d«r 
alien  Contrapunctiaten.*  a  ttt\<fo- 
tlon  fh>m  their  works,  chronolocci- 
tally  arranged.  Also  about  .^ 
scattered  articles  in  different  p»- 
riodicala.  reviawi,  etc. 

[CF.P.] 

KIND,  JoHANN  Friedrich,  author  of  the 
words  of  Der  Freischiitz  ;  bom  at  Leipsic  March 
4,  1 768 ;  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  frequented 
the  Thomas  School  of  his  own  accord.  He  began 
to  practise  literature  as  early  as  1800,  and  after 
much  success  with  novels  and  tales,  settled  in 
1 81 4  at  Dresden,  became  a  Hofirath,  and  defi- 
nitely renounced  the  law  for  a  literary  life. 
Here  Weber  met  him,  at  the  house  of  von 
Nordstem.  About  Feb.  ^5,  181 7,  Kind  read 
to  him  his  *  Vandyck's  Landleben,*  which 
so  pleased  the  composer  that  he  at  once  con- 
sulted him  as  to  an  opera-book.  The  choice  of 
a  source  fell  on  ApePs  *  Gespensterbuch  *  (Ghost 
Stories).  Weber  had  several  years  before  been 
attached  to  the  story  of  the  Freischiitz,  and  so 
entirely  did  his  endiusiasm  communicate  itself 
to  Kind,  that  by  the  evening  of  Feb.  33, 
he  had  completed  the  first  act  of  the  opera. 
Freischiitz  was  the  only  important  joint  composi- 
tion of  the  two,  but  Jahns^s  catalogue  contains 
II  other  pieces  the  words  of  which  were  sup- 
plied by  Kind.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  '  Jubel 
Cantata,*  another  cantata  called  'Natur  und 
Liebe,*  5  songs,  3  part-songs,  and  a  chorus. 
Some  of  these  were  taken  from  operas  of  Kind's 
— *  Der  Weinberg  an  der  Elbe,*  *  Der  Abend  am 
WaJdbmnnen,'  and  '  Das  Nachtlager  in  Granada.* 
The  last  of  these  was  set  to  music  by  Con- 
radin  Kreutzer.  Kind  seems  to  have  supplied 
Spanish  materials  for  Preciosa,  and  Weber  had 
two  librettos  by  him — Alcindor,  18 19,  and 
Der  Cid,  18  21 — under  consideration,  but  Frei- 
schiitz is  the  one  which  Weber  adopted  in  full. 
Kind's  'Holzdieb'  (Wood -thief)  was  composed  by 
Marschner  in  1824.  He  died  at  Dresden  June 
35,  1843,  having  for  many  years  quite  forsaken 
literature.    He  is  described  by  Weber*s  son  as 

>>  The  scores  left  to  the  court  UbrazT. 
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ft  small  pencm,  with  a  great  opinion  of  himself 
tad  a  harsh  voice.  3  vols  of  his  works  were 
pabliahed,  Leipzig,  182 1.  [G.] 

KING,  Chablvs,  Mui.  Bao.,  bom  at  Bary 
St  Edmunds  in  1687,  became  a  chorister  of  St. 
Pftol  8  under  Dr.  Blow  and  Jeremiah  Clark. 
He  was  next  a  supernumerary  singer  in  the 
cboir  at  the  small  annual  stipend  of  £14.  On 
July  I  a,  1707,  he  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at 
Oxford.  On  the  death  of  dark,  whose  sister 
he  had  married,  he  was  appointed  almoner  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1708 
he  became  also  organist  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  Royal 
Sxdiange.  On  Oct.  31,  1730,  he  was  admitted 
a  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's.  King  composed 
seferal  services  and  anthems,  some  of  which  are 
printed  in  Arnold's  'Cathedral  Music/  and 
othen  in  Page's  '  Harmonia  Sacra* ;  and  there 
are  some  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS. 
7341  and  7342).  Although  his  compositions 
evince  no  originality  they  are  vocal  and  not 
^thout  spirit,  they  long  continued  in  frequent 
VM  in  choirs,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  his 
KTvioes  in  F  and  C,  are  still  performed.  They 
have  justified  the  joke  of  Dr.  Greene,  that  King 
was  a  MervieeabU  man.  Six  of  them  in  all  are 
published  by  Novello,  besides  five  anthems. 
Hawkins  intimates  that  his  inferiority  was  the 
reenlt  rather  of  indolence  than  want  of  ability. 
He  died  March  1 7,  1 748.  [W.  H.  H.] 

KING,  Matthew  Petkb,  bom  in  1773, 
studied  composition  under  Charles  Frederick 
Horn.  His  first  productions  were  'Three  Sona- 
tas for  the  Pianoforte,*  'Eight  Songs  and  a 
Canuta,'  and  other  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  In 
1796  he  published  'Thorough  Bass  made  easy 
to  every  capacity,'  and  in  1800  *A  General 
Treatise  on  Music,'  etc.,  a  work  of  repute,  with 
3Dd  edition  1809.  Between  1804  and  18 19  he 
composed  several  dramatic  pieces,  chiefly  for  the 
English  Opera  House,  Lyceum.  In  181 7  hb 
oratorio,  'The  Interoession,*  was  produced  at 
Cotent  Garden.  One  of  the  songs  in  it  'Must 
I  leave  thee.  Paradise  ? '  (known  as  '  Eve's  Lam- 
entation*) became  very  popular,  and  long  found 
a  frequent  place  in  programmes  of  sacred  music. 
King  was  also  the  composer  of  several  glees  and 
of  numerous  pianoforte  pieces.  His  dramatic 
pieces  were  'Matrimony,'  1804  ;  'The  Invisible 
GirV  1806;  'False  Alarms'  (with  Braham)  ; 
'One  o'clock,  or  The  Wood  Demon*  (with 
Kelly);  and  'Ella  Rosenberg,*  1807;  'Up  all 
lught,'  1809;  'Plots*  and  'Oh  this  Love,* 
iSio;  *The  Americans'  (with  Braham),  and 
•Timour  the  Tartar,*  181 1 ;  and  'The  Fisher- 
man's Hut'  (with  Davy),  1819.  He  died  in 
Jan.  1823. 

His  son,  C.  M.  KiWG,  published  in  1826  some 
■ongi  which  were  favourably  received.  [W.  H.  H.] 

KING,  Robert,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  one  of  the 
band  of  music  to  William  and  Mary  and  Queen 
Anne.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1696. 
He  was  the  composer  of  many  songs  pub- 
li*hed  in  'Choice  Ayres,  Songs  aiid  Dia- 
logaes,'  1684;  'Comes  Amoris,'.  1687-93;  'The 
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Banquet  of  Musick,'  1688-93;  'The  Grentle- 
man's  Journal,*  1692-94;  and  'Thesaurus  Mu- 
sicuB,'  1695-96.  He  composed  the  songs  in 
Crowne's  comedy,  'Sir  Courtly  Nice,*  which 
were  printed  in  'The  Theater  of  Music,'  Book, 
ii,  1685.  In  1690  he  set  Shadwell's  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  'O  Sacred  Harmony.'  In 
1693  he  set  an  Ode  'on  the  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  his  birthday,  being  the 
2 1  of  Sept.*  commencing  '  Once  more  'tis  bom, 
the  happy  day,*  the  words  by  Peter  Motteuz. 
A  collection  of  24  songs  by  him  entitled  '  Songs 
for  One,  Two,  and  Three  voices,  composed  to  a 
Thorough  Basse  for  y*  Organ  or  Harpsicord,' 
engraven  on  copper,  was  published  by  the  elder 
Walsh.  The  date  of  his  death  has  not  been 
ascertained.  He  was  living  in  1711.    [W.H.H.] 

KING,  WiLLiAir,  bom  1624,  son  of  George 
King,  organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  was  ad- 
mitted a  clerk  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Oct.  18,  1648.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  June  5, 
1649,  and  in  1650  was  promoted  to  a  chaplaincy 
at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  held  until  Aug. 
25,  1654,  when  he  became  a  probationer-fellow 
of  All  Souls*  College.  On  Deo.  10,  1664,  he  was 
appointed  successor  to  Pickover  as  organist  of 
New  College.  He  composed  a  service  in  Bb  and 
some  anthems,  and  in  1668  published  at  Oxford 
'Poems  of  Mr.  Cowley  [The  Mistress]  and  others, 
composed  into  Songs  and  Ayres,  with  a  Thorough 
Basse  to  the  Theorbo,  Haipsicon,  or  Basse  YiolL' 
He  died  Nov.  1 7,  1680.  [W.  H.  H.] 

KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  a  comic 
opera  in  a  acts  ;  words  adapted  by  Desmond 
Ryan  from  a  comedy  of  Howard  Payne's; 
music  bv  G.  A.  Macfarren.  Produced  at  the 
Princess  s  Theatre,  Oct.  27,  1849.  Pa3me's 
comedy  had  before  been  turned  into  a  ballet- 
pantomime,  '  Betty,*  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
and  produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  Paris,  July  10, 
i84(f  [G.] 

KING'S  BAND  OF  MUSIC,  THE.  The 
custom  of  the  kings  of  England  to  retain  as  part 
of  their  household  a  band  of  musicians,  more  or 
less  numerous,  is  very  ancient.  We  learn  that 
Edward  IV.  had  13  minstrels,  'whereof  some  be 
trompets,  some  with  shalmes  and  smalle  pypes.' 
Henry  VIIL's  band  in  1526  consisted  of  15  trum- 
pets, 3  lutes,  3  rebecks,  3  taborets,  a  harp,  2 
viols,  10  sackbuts,  a  fife,  and  4  drumslades.  In 
153Q  his  band  was  composed  of  16  trumpets,  4 
lutes,  3  rebecks,  3  taborets,  a  harp,  2  viols,  9 
sackbuts,  2  drumslades,  3  minstrels,  and  a  player 
on  the  virginals.  Edwimi  VI.  in  1548  retained' 
8  minstrels,  a  player  on  the  virginals,  2  lutes,  a 
harper,  a  bagpiper,  a  drumslade,  a  rebeck,  7  viols, 
4  sackbuts,  a  Welsh  minstrel,  and  a  flute  player. 
Elizabeth's  band  in  1581  included  trumpets, 
violins,  flutes,  and  sackbuts,  besides  musicians 
whose  instruments  are  not  specified ;  and  6  years 
later  it  consisted  of  16  trumpets,  lutes,  harps,  a 
bagpipe,  9  minstrels,  2  rebecks,  6  sackbutH,  8 
viols,  and  3  players  on  the  virginals.  Charles  I. 
in  1625  had  in  his  pi^  8  performers  on  the 
hautboys  and  sackbuts,  0  flutes,  6  recorders^  1 1 
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violinB,  6  lutee,  4  tioIb,  i  harp,  and  1 5  *  muriciaDfl 
for  the  lute  and  voice/  exclusive  of  trumpeters, 
drummers,  and  iifera,  Nicholas  Laniere  being 
master  of  the  band ;  and  in  1641  his  band  in- 
cluded 14  violins,  19  wind  instruments,  and  25 
'musicians  for  the  waytes/  besides  a  Serjeant 
trumpeter  and  18  trumpeters.  Charles  II.  in 
1660  established,  in  imitation  oC  Louis  XIV.  a 
band  of  24  performers  on  violins,  tenors  and 
basses,  popularly  known  as  the  '  four  and  twenty 
fiddlers.  This  band  not  only  played  while  the 
king  was  at  meals,  but  was  even  introduced  into 
the  royal  chapel,  anthems  being  composed  with 
symphonies  and  ritomels  between  the  Tocal 
movements  expressly  for  them.  After  the  death 
of  Charles  the  band  was  kept  up,  but  sonMwhat 
changed  in  its  composition ;  it  no  longer  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  stringed  instruments,  but 
some  of  its  members  performed  on  wind  instru* 
ments.  It  is  now  constituted  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modem  music,  and  con- 
sists of  thirty  members.  Formerly,  besides 
its  ordinary  auties  it  was  employed,  together 
with  the  gentlemen  and  children  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  in  the  performance  of  the  odes  annually 
composed  for  the  king's  birth- day  and  New 
Yearns  day ;  but  since  the  discontinuance  of  the 
production  of  such  odes,  its  duties  have  been 
reduced  to  attendance  on  royal  weddings  and 
baptisms,  and  other  state  occasions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  succession  of  the  *  Masters  of  the 
*Musick': — Davis  Mell  and  George  Hudson,  1660; 
Thomas  Baltzar,  1661  (?)  ;  John  Banister,  1663 ; 
Thomas  Purcell,  167a;  Dr.  Nicholas  Staggins, 
1683  ;  John  Eccles,  1705;  Dr.  Maurice  Greene, 
1735  (?)  ;  I>r.  William  Boyce,  1755  ;  John  Stan- 
ley* 1779;  Sir  William  Partons,  1786;  William 
Shield,  1817;  Christian  Kramer,  1829;  Francois 
Cramer,  1834;  George  Frederick  Anderson,  18^8; 
W^illiam  George  Cusins,  1870.  Bobert  Cambert 
and  Louis  Grabut  are  sometimes  said  to  have 
held  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Musick,  but  this 
is  doubtful  [W.H.H.] 

KING'S  THEATRE,  THE.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Sir  John  Yanbrugh,  the  ar- 
chitect and  dramatist,  proposed  to  the  performers 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  to  build  them 
a  new  and  splendid  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
and,  his  offer  being  accepted,  he  raised  a  sub- 
scription of  £30,000  in  sums  of  £zoo  each,  in 
return  for  which  every  subscriber  was  to  have 
a  free  admission  for  life.  The  undertaking  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  and  the 
first  stone  of  the  building,  which  was  wholly 
firom  the  designs  of  Yanbrugh,  was  laid  in  1 704 
with  great  solemnity  by  the  beautiful  Countess 
of  Sunderland  (daughter  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough),  known  as  *The  little  Whig.^ 
Congreve,  the  dramatist,  was  associated  with 
Yanbrugh  in  the  management,  and  the  theatre 
was  opened  on  April  9,  1 705,  under  the  name  of 
'  The  Queen's  Theatre,'  which  name  was  changed 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714  to  •  King's 
Theatre,'  by  which  it  continued  to  be  called 
until  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  since 
which  it  has  been  styled  *  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,* 
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the  reason  for  not  resuming  the  name  '  Queen's 
Theatre'  being  that  the  theatre  in  Tottenham 
Street  at  the  time  bore  that  appellation.  Yan- 
brugh's  erection,  although  internally'  a  splendid 
and  imposing  structure,  was  totally  unfitted  for 
its  purpose,  owing  to  the  reverberations  being  so 
great  as  to  make  the  spoken  dialogue  almost  un- 
intelligible, and  to  necessitate  extensive  alterations 
in  order  to  prevent  Uiem.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  house  became  the  established  home  of 
Italian  opera.  In  it  the  greater  part  of  Handel's 
operas  and  nearly  all  his  early  oratorios  were 
first  performed.  On  the  evening  of  June  17, 
1789,  the  building  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1 790  &om  designs  by  Michael 
Novosielski,  the  lyre-shaped  plan  being  ilien  first 
adopted  in  England.  When  completed  it  was 
refused  a  licence  for  dramatic  representations, 
but  a  magistrates'  licence  being  obtained  it  was 
opened  with  a  concert  and  ballet  on  March  26, 
1 79  T .  [See  p.  7 10  a,]  A  regular  licence  washow- 
ever  soon  afterwards  granted.  The  interior  of  the 
theatre  was  the  largest  in  England ;  there  were 
five  tiers  of  boxes,  exclusive  of  slips,  and  it  was 
capable  of  containing  nearly  3300  persons.  It 
was  admirably  adapted  for  conveying  sound. 
On  the  east  side  was  a  large  and  handsome 
concert-room,  95  feet  long,  46  feet  broad,  and  35 
feet  high,  on  a  level  with  the  principal  tier  of 
boxes.  About  181 7  an  important  alteration 
was  made  in  the  exterior  of  the  theatre  by 
the  erection  of  the  colonnades  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east  sides,  and  the  formation  of  the 
western  arcade.  The  northern  colonnade  has 
since  been  removed.  (There  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  pit,  including  the  famous  'Fops' 
alley'  in  Lumley's  * Beminiscences,'  chap,  vii.) 
The  theatre  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Friday  night,  Dec.  6,  1867,  It  was  rebuilt  by 
April  1869,  but  not  opened  until  1875,  and  then 
not  for  operatic  performances,  but  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  preaching  and  singii^  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey,  who  occupied  it  for  about 
three  months,  after  which  it  remained  closed 
until  April  28,  1877,  when  it  was  re-opened  as 
an  opera  house.  No  theatre,  perhaps,  has  been 
under  the  management  of  so  many  different 
persons — Swiney,  Collier,  Aaron  Hill,  Heidegger, 
Handel,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  Signora  Yenisei, 
Crawford,  Yates,  Gordon,  Hon,  J.  Hobart, 
Brookes,  O'Reilly,  Le  Texier,  Sir  John  Gallini, 
Tranchaid,  Taylor,  Goold,  Waters,  Ebers,  Benelli, 
Laporte,  Monck  Mason,  Limiley,  K  T.  Smith, 
and  Mapleson,  have  by  turns  directed  its  affairs. 
To  attempt  only  to  name  the  compositions  pro- 
duced there,  and  the  eminent  artists  who  have 
been  their  exponents,  would  extend  this  notice 
to  an  unreasonable  length ;  it  would  be,  in  fact, 
almost  to  write  a  history  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
England.  [W.H.H.] 

KINSKY,  Prince  Ferdinand  Jobann  Nb- 
POM  UK  Joseph,  of  Wchinitz  and  Tettau  in 
Bohemia,  was  bom  in  the  palace  belonging  to 
the  family  at  Yienna,  December  4,  1781,  and 
was  a  boy  of  eleven  when  Beethoven  came 
thither.      His  father,  Prince  Joseph,  was  one 
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of  the  great  nobles  who  »t  that  date  gave 
mnsical  enteiiaininents  in  their  palaces  with  full 
oichestra,  at  which  the  greatest  singera  and 
initrumental  performers,  as  well  as  rising  com- 
posers, di^lajed  their  powers.  Young  Kinsky 
had  therefore  the  best  poasiUe  opportunity  to 
cultiTste  his  musical  taste,  and  a  few  years 
later  fbnned  one  in  the  circle  of  young  nobles 
who  admired  and  appreciated  Beethoven  s  music. 
By  the  death  of  his  father,  August  1 1,  1 798,  he 
BQOoeeded  to  the  estates,  an<C  June  8,  1801, 
married  Caroline  Maria,  Baroness  von  Kerpen. 

His  daim  to  a  place  in  this  Dictionary  is  that 
he  was  the  principal  subscriber  to  Beethoven  s 
snnuity  (see  ante,  p.  189  6).  This  matter  was 
hardly  settled  when  he  was  called  to  his  estates 
to  prepare  for  the  second  invasion  of  Bonaparte. 
He  raised  a  battalion  of  soldiers,  officered  it 
from  his  own  officials  and  dependents,  and  led 
it— under  the  title  of  the  'Archduke  Charles 
Lesion* — in  the  battles  of  Ratisbon,  Aspern, 
and  Wagram.  One  of  the  first  checks  which 
Bonaparte  ever  received  was  at  Aqsem.  Kinsky 
and  his  legion  held  a  very  critical  position  there, 
and,  by  their  steadiness  and  disregard  «f  danger, 
oontriboted  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  Archduke  Charles  happened  to  be  witness 
of  Kinsky *a  oonduct  on  that  eocasion,  and  gave 
him  on  the  battle-field  the  Maria  Theresa  C^oss. 
In  the  wpiing  of  181 1  Kinsky  accompanied  the 
Emperor  FrandB  to  Dresden,  on  a  visit  to  his 
daughter  Marie  lionise  and  her  husband  Napo- 
leon. The  Saxon  General  von  Vieth  related, 
that  on  the  presentation  of  Francis's  suite 
Napoleon  stepped  up  to  Kinsky,  took  hold  </f 
the  cross  on  the  bi«ast  -ef  his  coat,  and  asked 
isiultingly :  '  !E^t-ce  au  Prince  Kinsky  ^  I  * 
'  NofD,  ^le,  c^est  k  la  bataille  d*  Aspem,'  was  the 
reply.  Napoleon  moved  on  without  a  word. 
Ou  November  a,  181  s.  Prince  Ferdinand,  while 
riding  at  Wetxois  near  Prague,  "by  the  bursting 
of  his  saddle  girths  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  died  on  the  ^rd,^  net  having  quite  completed 
his  31st  year. 

Ihe  paragraph  in  p.  i89«  of  this  work,  on 
the  effect  of  the  Austrian  finance-patent  of  1 81 1 
upon  Beethoven^s  annuity,  and  his  suit  against 
the  Kinsky  estate,  accords  perfecfly  with  all 
the  authorities  known  at  the  time  it  was 
written.  But  these  authorities,  from  Schindler 
down,  are  in  error.  It  is  true  that  from  and 
a»er  March  181 1,  the  bank  notes  (Banoozettel) 
then  in  drculation  were  reduced  in  value  to  the 
zate  of  five  for  one  in  silver;  and  notes  of 
ndemption  (Einloenngascheine),  equal  to  silver, 
were  issued  in  their  place  at  that  rate  ;  but  the 
payment  of  contracts  previously  made,  Bee- 
thoven's annuity  included,  was  regulated  by  the 
depredation  at  the  date  of  the  contract.  The 
date  of  the  document  conferring  the  annuity  is 
March  i,  1809,  when  the  depreciation  (decimally) 
was  2*48  fiir  one,  and  it  follows  that  his  income 
mder  <he  finance  patent  was  reduced — ^not  to  one 
fifih,  or  800  florins,  as  Schindler  and  his  copyists 
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unanimously  state,  but  to  1612*90  florins.    That 
is  to  say 

Kinsky,  instead  of  1800,  paid  725'8ofl. 
Rudolph,  „  „  1500,  „  60484 
Xiobkowits,  „  „  700,  „  282'26 
16x2*90 
The  subscribeiB  however  continued  to  pay  the 
annuity  in  full,  regardless  of  the  patent,  and 
Rudolph  gave  the  necessary  instruction  to  his 
agents  in  writing.  Kinsky  unfortunately  neg- 
lected to  do  this,  and  thus,  upon  his  untimely 
•death,  nnwittingly  deprived  Beethoven  of  all 
legaZ  claim  to  more  than  the  above-named  725*80 
florins ;  for  the  trustees  of  the  estates  had  no 
power  to  add  to  that  sum,  being  responsible  to  the 
Landrecht  or  high  tribunal  at  Prague  for  their 
action.  Beethoven,  trusting  to  the  equity  of  his 
claim,  seems  to  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  instruct 
his  advocate  in  Prague,  Dr^  Wolf,  to  enter  a  suit 
— which  could  have  had  no  favourable  issue. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the  legal  agent 
of  the  Kinsky  estates  (Verlassenschaftscurator), 
Dr.  Johann  Kanka,  was  a  musician  of  consider- 
able attainments,  a  great  admirer  of  his  music 
and  on  intinaate  terms  with  him  during  his  first 
years  in  Vienna.  On  a  visit  to  the  capital,  Kanka 
discussed  the  matter  with  him ;  the  suit  was 
abandoned,  amd  a  compromise  at  last  effected — 
confirmed  by  the  Landrecht,  January  18, 181 5 — 
by  which  uoo  florins  a  year  were  secured  to  him, 
and  arrears  to  the  amount  of  2479  florins,  paid 
in  cash,  on  March  26th,  to  his  representative. 
Baron  Joseph  von  Pasqualati. 

Beethoven*s  letters  to  Kanka  (Life  of  Bee- 
thoven, iii.  App.  viii)  and  his  dedication  of  op. 
94, '  An  die  Hofinung,*  to  the  widowed  Princess 
Kinsky,  prove  how  well  satisfied  he  was  with 
the  result.  [A.W.T.] 

KIRBYF,  Oborob,  was  one  of  the  ten  com- 
posers who  harmonised  the  tunes  for '  The  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes,*  published  by  Thomas  £ste  in 
1 592.  In  1597  he  put  forth  'The  First  Set  of 
Madrigals  to  4,  5,  and  6  Voyces,*  dedicated  to 
the  two  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  Jermin,  Knt., 
whom  the  composer  terms  his  *  very  good  maiBter,' 
and  containing  34  madrigals.  Several  other 
madrigals  by  Kirbye  are  extant  in  a  nearly  con- 
temporary MS.  ooUection,  formed  by  a  William 
Firmage,  and  now  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  but  unfortunately  wanting  the 
quintus  and  sextus  parts.  He  contributed  to  '  The 
Triumphesof  Oriana,*  i6oz,  the  six -part  madrigal 
^ Bright Phcebusgreetesmostcleerely.'  [W. H.H.] 

KIRCHEN  CANTATEN.  The  Kirchen  Can- 
taten  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church -corre- 
sponded to  a  great  extent  with  the  Anglican 
anthems,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  on  a 
larger  scale  and  had  a  band  accompaniment  aa 
well  as  the  organ,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with 
anthems.  They  were  used  on  the  great  festivals  of 
the  Church  and  on  festal  occasions,  such  as  wed- 
dings of  great  people.  They  flourished  especially 
in  the-time  immediately  before  and  with  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  it  is  with  his  name  that  they  are  chiefly 
associated,  both  for  the  prodigious  number  and 
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the  great  beanty  of  many  of  the  examples  of  this 
fonn  of  composition  which  he  produced. 

Among  his  predecessors,  his  uncles  Michael  and 
Jofaann  Christoph,  and  the  great  organist  Buxte- 
hude,  were  composers  of  Cantatas  of  this  kind, 
and  Bach  certainly  adopted  the  form  of  his  own 
firom  them  at  first,  both  as  regards  the  distribution 
of  the  numbers  and  the  words.  With  them  as 
with  him  the  words  were  sometimes  complete 
religious  songs,  but  they  were  also  frequently 
taken  from  promiscuous  sources,  passages  frY>m 
the  Bible  and  verses  from  hymns  and  religious 
songs  being  strung  together,  with  an  underlying 
fix^  idea  to  keep  them  bound  into  a  complete 
whole.  In  some  cases  they  are  mystical,  in  others 
they  are  of  a  prayerful  character,  and  of  course 
many  are  hymns  of  praise.  In  many  there  is  a 
clear  dramatic  element,  and  in  this  fonn  the 
dialogue  between  Christ  and  the  soul  is  not  un- 
common, as  in  the  well-known  'Ich  hatte  viel 
Bekiimmemiss/  and  in  'Gottes  Zeit'  and  'Selig 
ist  der  Mann,'  of  J.  S.  Bach.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  often  very  beautiful  apart  from  the 
diction,  and  expresses  a  tender  touching  kind  of 
poetry  of  religion  which  is  of  the  purest  and  most 
affecting  character,  and  found  in  Bach*s  hands 
the  most  perfect  possible  expression  in  music. 

The  dramatic  element  points  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Kirchencantaten  to  the  Italian  Cantate 
di  Camera,  which  formed  an  important  section  of 
the  operatic  department  of  music  which  had  begun 
to  be  cultivated  in  Italy  from  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century.  In  composing  the  earlier  Cantatas, 
Buxtehude  and  Bach's  uncles  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  this  connection  very  clearly  in  view, 
neither  does  it  appear  obviously  in  the  earlier 
examples  of  John  Sebastian.  But  from  the  year 
171a  Bach  began  writing  music  to  Cantatas  by  a 
theologian  and  poet  named  Neumeister,  a  man  of 
some  importance  in  relation  to  church  music; 
who  wrote  poems  which  he  called  Cantatas  for  all 
the  great  Festivals  and  Sundays  of  the  year, 
following  avowedly  the  dramatic  manner  of  the 
Italians.  Of  Bach's  contemporaries,  Telemann 
preceded  him  slightly  in  setting  these  Cantatas, 
as  a  collection  with  his  music  was  published  in 
Gotha  in  1 7 1 1 .  This  part  of  the  history  of  Can- 
tatas, which  divides  them  into  two  periods  in 
matter  of  form,  is  too  elaborate  to  be  treated  here, 
but  a  very  full  account  will  be  found  in  Spitta's 
Life  of  Bach,  Part  i,  chap,  iv,  and  Part  ill, 
chap.  iv. 

As  regards  the  music,  the  form  was  extremely 
variable.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  work 
opened  with  a  chorus,  which  in  Bach's  hands 
assumed  gigantic  proportions.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  recitatives,  airs,  ariosos,  duets  or 
other  kinds  of  solo  music,  and  in  the  greatest  number 
of  instances  ended  with  a  simple  chorale.  In 
some  cases  the  work  opens  with  an  aria  or  duet, 
and  at  others  there  are  several  choruses  inter- 
spersed in  the  work,  and  occasionally  they  form 
the  bulk  of  the  whole.  In  one  somewhat  singu- 
lar instance  (viz.  '  Ich  will  den  Kreuzstab  geme 
tragen ')  the  Cantata  consists  of  two  long  arias, 
and  two  recitatives,  and  an  adagio,  all  for  a  bass 
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voice,  and  ends  with  a  chorale.  It  is  evident  that 
the  works  were  constructed  with  reference  to  Hbe 
particular  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  composer 
for  performance;  and  in  this  respect  the  band 
varied  as  much  as  the  musical  fonn  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  the  organ  was  accompanied  by  strings 
alone,  at  others  by  a  considerable  orchestra  of 
strings,  wood  and  brass.  With  developed  re- 
sources the  Cantata  occasionally  began  both  in 
the  older  and  the  later  forms  with  an  instrumental 
introduction  which  was  called  irrespectively  a 
symphony  or  a  sonata  or  sonatina,  and  evidently 
hjEid  some  relationship  to  the  instrumental  Sonate 
di  Chiesa  which  were  common  in  Italy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  This  practice  appears 
to  have  been  more  universal  before  Bach's  time 
than  appears  from  his  works,  as  instrumental  in- 
troductions to  Cantatas  with  him  are  the  excep- 
tion. In  such  an  astonishing  number  of  examples 
as  Bach  produced  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  some  disparity  in  value.  A  considerable 
number  are  of  the  highest  possible  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  a  few  may  not  be  in  his  happiest 
vein.  But  assuredly  the  wealth  stored  up  in  them 
which  has  yet  to  become  known  to  the  musical 
public  is  incalculable.  Their  uncompromising 
loftiness,  and  generally  austere  purity  of  style 
has  hindered  their  universal  popularity  hitherto  ; 
but  as  people  learn  to  feel,  as  they  ultimately  must, 
how  deeply  expressive  and  healtliily  true  that 
style  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  earnest  delight 
they  will  find  in  music,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
fame  of  these  imperishable  monuments  of  Bach's 
genius.  [C.H.H.P.] 

We  take  the  opportunity  to  add  the  contents 
of  the  two  volumes  of  Kirchencantaten  pub- 
lished by  the  Bachgesellschaft  since  the  issue  of 
p.  1 30  of  this  work. 

ISTL    TwentT-fonrth  j«ar. 
(Lnned  D«c.  187S.) 

111.  Was  meln  Oott  wilL 

112.  DerHerrinroelngetrDoernirL 
US.  Herr  Jesa  Christ,  dn  hBchster 

Out. 
114.  Ach.  lieben  Christen. 
Uflw  M&che  dich  mein  Gclst  bereft. 

116.  Du     Friedefilrst   Heir   Jem 
Christ. 

117.  Bel  Lob  und  Ehr. 

118.  O  J««a  Christ  meln's  Leben'i 
Lleht. 

119.  Preiw  Jerusalem,  dem  Hem. 

120.  Gott.  man  lobet  dldt. 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius,  learned  Jesuit,  bom 
May  2,  1602  (Mendel,  with  less  probability,  gives 
1 601),  at  Geisa  near  Fulda;  early  became  a 
Jesuit,  and  taught  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  WHrzburg. 
About  1635  he  was  driven  fix>m  Germany  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  went  first  to  the 
house  of  his  Order  at  Avignon,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  Nov.  28, 
1 680.  He  acquired  a  mass  of  information  in  all 
departments  of  knowledge,  and  wrote  books  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  His  great  work 
'  Mnsnrgia  universalis  sive  ars  magna  consoni  et 
dissoni,'  a  vols.  (Rome,  1650),  translated  into 
German  by  Andreas  Hirsch  (Hall  in  Swabia, 
1662)  contains  among  much  rubbish  valuable 


ISR.   Twentrthlrd  year. 
(Issued  Aug.  1876.) 
10L  Nimm  von  nns  Herr. 
102.  Herr.  deine  Augen  sehen. 
10&  Ihr  werdet  welnen  und  hen- 
len. 

104.  Du  Blrte  Israel. 

Vm.  Herr,  g^e  nleht  Ins  Gericht 

106.  Qoites  Zelt  ist  die  allerbeste 

Zelt. 

107.  Was  wlllst  da   dlok  betrfi- 

beo. 

105.  Es  ist  eudi  ffot. 

1D9l  Ich  glaube  lieber  Herr. 

ua  Unser  Uuud  sel  roll  LacfaeoB. 
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mAtier  on  the  xiAture  of  Bound  and  the  theoiy 
of  compoeitioa,  with  interesting  examples  from 
the  instrumental  muaio  of  Fresoobaldi,  Froberger, 
aod  other  oompoeers  of  the  17th  century.  The 
second  voL,  on  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  is  far 
£mm  tmstmuihy ;  indeed  Meilxxnius  (*  Musici 
autiqni*)  accuses  Kirchar  of  having  written  it 
without  consulting  a  single  ancient  Greek  author- 
ity. His  *Phonunoa'  (Kempten  1673),  trans- 
lated into  Gennan  by  Agathon  Gario  (apparently 
tincmde  plume)  with  the  title  '  Neue  Hall-  und 
Thon-kunst*  (Nordlingen  1684),  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  part  of  the  '  Musuigia,'  and  deals  chiefly 
vith  acoustical  instruments.  In  his  '  Ars  mag- 
netics' (Borne  1 641)  he  gives  all  the  songs  and 
ain  then  m  use  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 
His  '(Edipus  aegyptiacus'  (Rome  1652-54) 
treats  of  the  music  contained  in  I^gyptian 
hieroglyphics.  [F.G.] 

KIBCHGESSNEB,  Mabianna,  performer  on 
the  giaas  harmonica,  bom  1770  at  Waghausel 
near  Rastatt,  Baden.  An  illness  in  her  fourth 
year  left  her  bUnd  for  life,  but  this  misfortune 
was  oompenaated  by  a  delicate  organisation  for 
moBC  StiB  learned  the  harmonica  firom  Schmitt- 
bauerof  Garlsruhe,  and  made  numerous  success* 
fill  ooDoert-tours.  Mozart  heard  her  in  Vienna 
(1791)^  and  oompoeed  a  quintet  for  her  (Kochel 
617).  In  London  Froschel  made  her  a  new  in- 
■tramenti  which  in  future  she  always  used.  Here 
alBo  she  recovered  a  glimmering  of  sight  under 
niedical  treatment.  Much  as  they  admired  her 
playing,  musicians  regretted  that  she  failed  to 
bring  oat  the  true  qualities  of  the  harmonica 
through  a  wrong  ntiethod  of  execution.  After 
lirisg  in  retirement  at  Grohlis  near  Leipzig,  she 
undertook  another  concert-tour,  but  fell  ill  and 
died  at  SchaShausen^  Dec.  9, 1808.        [G.F.P.] 

EIBCHNEB,  Theodob,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  the  living  disciples  of  Schumazm,  a  composer 
of 'genre  pieces'  for  the  pianoforte,  was  bom 
1834  at  Neukirchen  near  Chenmitz  in  Saxony, 
tod  got  his  musical  training  at  the  Genserva- 
toriam  of  Leipsic.  Having  completed  his  school- 
ing  he  took  the  post  of  organist  at  Winterthur  in 
S^itarland,  which  town  in  i86a  he  left  for 
Zarich,  where  he  acted  as  conductor  and  teacher. 
In  1875  he  became  director  of  the '  Musikschule ' 
at  Wnrzbuig,  but  after  a  few  months*  experience 
he  threw  up  that  appointment  and  settled  at 
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t's  works  extend  to  op.  4a.  Except  a 
string  Qoartet^  op.  ao,  a  ' Gredenkblatt,*  a  'Sere- 
nade' for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  and  a 
nnmber  of  lieder,  they  are  all  written  for  piano- 
forte solo  or  k  4  tn^ina^  are  mostly  of  small  di* 
meosioDa^  and  put  forth  under  suggestive  titles 
nch  SB  Schumann  was  wont  to  give  to  his  lesser 

Cea.  The  stamp  of  Schumann^s  original  mind 
marked  Kirchner's  work  from  the  first;  yet 
t^Kugh  sheltered  under  Schumann's  cloak,  manv 
lainor  points  of  style  and  diction  are  Eirdmer  s 
ovn,  and  decidedly  clever.  At  best,  his  pieces 
tte  ddicate  and  t^ider,  frequently  vigorous,  now 
ttd  then  humorous  and  fEmtastic ;  at  worst,  they 
dnop  ander  a  taint  of  lachrymose  sentimentality. 


They  are  always  carefully  finished  and  well 
shapen,  never  redundant,  rarely  commonplace. 
Among  his  early  publications,  'AlbumbEtter,' 
op.  9,  became  popular  as  played  by  Madame 
Schumann ;  and  among  his  later,  '  Still  und  be- 
w^^t,*  op.  34,  and  particularly  '  NachtstUcke,'  op. 
35,  deserve  attention.  [E.  D.] 

KIRKMAN.  The  name  borne  by  a  fanuly  of 
eminent  harpsichord,  and  subsequently  pianoforte 
makers.  Jacob  Kirchmann  (afterwards  Kirkman) 
a  German,  came  to  England  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  worked  for  Tabel,  a  Flemish  harpsichord 
maker,  who  had  brought  to  London  thd  tntditions 
oftheBuckers  of  Antwerp.  [See  Ruokers.]  An- 
other apprentice  of  Tabel's  was  Shudi,  properly 
Tschudi,  who  became  Kirkman's  rival,  and 
founded  the  house  of  Broadwood.  Tabel  would 
have  been  quite  forgotten,  but  for  these  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  and  for  the  droU  anecdote 
narrate*!  by  Dr.  Bumey,  of  Kirkman's  rapid 
courtship  of  Tabel's  widow  and  securing  with 
her  the  business  and  stock  in  trade.  He  pro- 
posed at  breakfast-time,  and  married  her  (the 
marriage  act  being  not  then  passed)  before  twelve 
o'clock,  the  same  da,y,  just  one  month  after  Tabel's 
demise. .  Jacob  Kirkman  carried  on  business  at 
the  sign  of  the  King's  Arms  in  Broad  Street, 
Gamaby  Market,  now  No.  19  Broad  Street,  Soho; 
still  owned  by  the  present  Kirkman  firm.  Dr. 
Bumey  places  the  arrival  of  Jacob  Kirkman  in 
England  in  1740,  but  that  is  manifestly  too 
late,  Shudi  being  then  already  established  in 
business  in  Great  Pulteney  Street.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  same  generally  ex- 
cellent authoriinr  that  his  death  took  place  about 
1778,  and  that  he  left  nearly  £300,000. 

Bumey,  in  Bees*s  Gydopeedia,  gives  Jacob 
Kirkman's  harpsichords  high  praise,  regarding 
them  as  more  full  in  tone  and  durable  than 
those  of  Shudi.  These  instruments  retained 
certain  features  of  the  Antwerp  model,  as  late 
as  1768,  preserving  Andr^  Buckers's  key- 
board of  GK-F  (nearly  5  octaves)  with  lowest 
Gt  wanting.  This,  as  well  as  the  retention  of 
the  rosette  in  the  soundboard  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Salaman's  TTirlrmaii  harpsichord  of  that  year, 
in  which  we  find  King  David  playing  upon  the 
harp,  between  the  letters  I  and  £1.  Dr.  Bumey 
met  with  no  harpsichords  on  the  continent  that 
could  at  all  compare  with  those  made  in  England 
by  Jacob  Kirkman,  and  his  almost  life-long  com- 
petitor, Shudi. ' 

Jacob  Kirkman  having  no  children  by  his 
marriage,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Abraham, 
whose  son  Joseph,  the  first  Joseph  Kirkman, 
followed  him,  and  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
the  pianoforte  into  his  workshop.  His  son, 
the  second  Joseph,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
87  in  1877,  his  second  son  Henry,  to  whom  the 
business  owes  its  present  extension,  having  died 
some  years  before.  The  ware-rooms  have  long 
been  in  Soho  Square.  The  business  is  carried  on 
(1879)  in  trust  for  the  present  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk- 
man, the  third  in  order  of  succession  so  named. 
A  recent  invention  of  this  house  is  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Mslofiaho.  [A.  J.  H. j 
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KIRKBEltGER. 


KiRKBEBiGrER,  JoHAinr  Philifp.  composer 
and  writer  on  the  theory  of  munc,  bom  April 
34,  1 72 1,  at  Saalfeld  in  Thuiingia;  learnt  the 
rudiments  of  music  at  home,  the  organ  from 
Kellner  of  Grafenrode,  and  the  violin  from  Meil 
of  Sondershausen.  Gerber,  court-organist  there, 
taught  him  to  play  Bach's  fugues,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  Bach,  who  received  him  as  his  pupH 
Several  years  were  passed  at  Leipsic,  in  Poland, 
and  at  Lembeig.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
resumed  the  study  of  the  violin  under  Zickler  of 
Dresden,  and  in  1751  entwed  the  capelle  •f 
Frederic  the  Great  at  Berlin  as  violinist.  In 
1758  he  became  Gapellmdster  to  Princess 
Amalie,  and  remained  with  her  till  his  death 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness  July  2'j,  1783. 
During  these  35  years  he  formed  such  pupils  aa 
Schulz,  Fasch,  and  Zelter,.  and  devoted  his 
leisure  to  researches  on  the  theory  of  music. 
Of  his  many  books  on  the  subject  'Die  Kunst 
des  reinen  Satzes,*  3  vols.  (Berlin  1774-76) 
alone  is  of  permanent  value.  He  also  wrote  all 
the  articles  on  music  in  Sulzer's  'Theorie  der 
sohonen  Kiinste '  in  which  he  warmly  criticises 
Marpurg*s  'KritLache  Briefe.'  He  prided  him- 
self on  the  discoveiy  that  all  music  could  be 
reduced  to  two  fundamental  chords^  the  triad 
and  the  chord  of  the  seventh — which  is  obviously 
wrong ;  and  invented  a  new  interval  bearing  the 
relation  of  4 : 7  to  the  key-note  and  which  he 
called  I : — but  neither  oi  these  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Indeed  in  his  own  day  the  theory 
of  the  even  temperament  steadily  gained  ground. 
As  a  composer  he  had  more  fluency  than  genius ; 
his  most  interesting  works  are  his  fugues,  remark- 
able for  their  correctness.  In  1773-74  ^^  edited 
a  large  collection  of  vocal  compositions  by  Graun^ 
who  was  a  kind  friend  to  him,  and  'Psalmen 
und  Gresange  *  by  Leo  (Leonhard)  Hassler.  The 
autograph  scores  of  several  motets  and  cantatas, 
and  a  quantity  of  fugues,  clavier-sonatas,  and 
similar  works,  are  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin.  Kimbeiiger  was  of  a  quarrel- 
some temper,  and  fond  of  laying  down  the  law, 
which  made  him  no  &vourite  with  his  fellow 
musicians.  E^-^*] 

KISTNER.  One  of  the  great  music  pub- 
lishing firms  of  Leipzig.  The  business  was 
founded  in  1823  by  Pbobst,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1 83 1  by  Karl  Friedrioh  Kistner,  a  man  of 
some  gifts  for  music  and  great  business  powers. 
The  new  name  was  not  assumed  till  1836. 
Kistner  greatly  improved  the  business  and 
secured  important  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  Moscheles,  Stemdale  Bennett, 
etc.  He  died  greatly  esteemed,  in  1844,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Julius,  who  followed  in 
his  father's  steps  with  equal  success.  He  added 
the  names  of  Hiller,  Taubert>  and  Rubinstein  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  house,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  had  to  do  with  him 
for  his  kindness  and  liberality.  He  withdrew 
frt>m  the  business  in  1866  in  favour  of  Karl 
Friedrich  Ludwig  Gurckhaus — by  whom  the 
establishment  is  still  carried  on  in  its  old  style — 
[and  d;ed  May  13,  1868.. 


KITCHENER. 

Among  the  principal  puUicatioiiB  of  the  firm 
are  found— Mendelssohn,  Psalms  95  and  98; 
the  Walpurgisnight ;  Antigone;  Overture  Ruy 
BUm:  3  Sonatas  P.  F.  and  Cello,  and  8  other 
numbers.  Schumann,  Overture,  Scherzo,  and 
Finale ;  Rose  Pilgerfahrt ;  Myrthen  f  Sonata  for 
P.  F.  in  ¥f;  Bilder  aus  Osten;  Spanisches 
Liederspiel  and  lk  more,  including  op.  i  and  3. 
Chopin,  P.  F.  Concerto  E  minor ;  Trio  G  minor ; 
1 2  Grandes  Etudes  and  others.  Gade*s  Erlkings 
daughter.  Kxetschmer's  Operas  '  Die  Folkunger* 
and  *  Henry  the  lion.'  Goetz's  Symphony, 
'Francesca  di  Rimini/  'Taming  of  the  Shrew,* 
and  B37th  Psalm.  [6.] 

ElIT,  a  tiny  violm,  which,  before  the  general 
introduction  of  pianofortes,  was  carried  by  danc- 
ing masters  in  weir  pockets.  Hence  the  French 
and  German  names  for  it  were  'pochette'  and 
*  Taschengeige,'  though  pochette  is  also  applied 
to  an  instrument  of  long  and  narrow  form  resem- 
bling a  sourdine.  It  was  usually  about  16  inches 
long  over  all:  the 
wooidcut  shows 
its  size  relatively 
to  that  of  the  vio- 
lin. Sometimes^ 
however,  as  in 
Nos.  61A  and  66 
ofthc  Special  Ex- 
hibition of  An- 
dent  Musical  Ii^ 
struments,  S.  K. 
Mus.  1872,.  the 
neck  was  longer 
and  broader,  for 
convenience  of 
fingerings  which 
gave  tl^  Elit  a 
disprojportioned 
look.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  prac- 
tically obsolete. 

The  origin  of 
the  name  haa 
not  yet  been  dis- 
covered.^ In  Florio  (1598  and  1611),  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Drayfcon,  it  seems 
evident  that  it  is  used  without  reference  to  size, 
as  a  synonym  £or  Crowd,  Rebeck,  or  Pandora. 
Gotgrave  (161 1)  defines  it  as  'a  snoall  Gitteme.* 
Grew,  in  1681,  speaks  of  'a  dancing  master's 
Kit/  and  as  danoing^master's  Kits  would  natur- 
ally be  smaller  than  other  Kits,  the  name  gra- 
dually adhered  to  them,  aa  that  of  viol  or  violin 
did  to  the  larger  sizes.  [G.] 

KITCHENER.  William,  M.D.,  the  son  of  a 
coal  merchant,  from  whom  he  inherited  an  ample 
fortune,  was  an  accomplished  amateur  musician. 
He  composed  an  operetta  entitled  '  Love  among 
the  Roses,  or.  The  Master  Key,'  and  was  author 
of  'Observations  on  Vocal  Music,'  183 1,  and 
editor  of '  The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  £ng- 
Lmd,'  1833 ;  'The  Sea  Songs  of  England,'  1833 ; 
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wd  'A  Colleetion  of  the  Vocal  Music  in  Shak- 
spere'fl  Flays.'     He  was  also  author  of  some 
eccentricaUr  written  but  uaefol  books,  indudinff 
'The  Cook^s  Orade,'  'The  Traveller's  Oracle/ 
'The  Art  of  Inyigomting  and  Prolonging  Life/ 
'The  Housekeeper's  Ledger/  and  'The  Economy 
of  the  Ejree.'    Though  an  epicure,  he  was  regular 
and  even  abstemious  in  his  habits ;  but  while 
pnctisiiig  the  precepts  he  gave  to  others,  he  was 
uoable  to  prolong  his  own  life  beyond  the  age  of 
50,  and  died  suddenly  Feb.  26, 1837.  [W.H.H.] 
KITTEL,  JoHANN  CHEiSTtur,  bom  at  Erfurt, 
Feb.  18,  1732,  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  who  himself  died  July  a8, 1 750.    His  first 
post  was  thAt  of  organist  at  LangelBalza,  which  he 
left  in  1756  fbr  tlut  of  the  Pr^gerkirche  at  his 
natiye  place.    His  pay  was  wretched,  and  had  to 
be  eked  out  by  incessant  and  laborious  giving  of 
kmnt.    Even  when  neariy  70  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  tour  to  (^ottingen,  Hanover,  Hamburg, 
and  AlUnuL     In  the  Utter  place  he  stud  for 
some  time,  to  the  delight  of  the  musicians  thera^ 
and  pabliahed  a  book  of  tunes  for  the  Schleswig- 
HokteiB   Church    (Neues   Choralbuch,  Altona 
1803).    Thenoe  he  crept  home  to  Erfurt,  where 
he  died.  May  9,  1809,  in  great  poverty,  but 
nved  6um  actual  starvation  by  a  small  pension 
allowed  him  by  Prinoe  Primaa  of  Dalberg.    The 
^e  of  his  playing  was  very  sreat,  but  is  hardly 
maiatuned  by  his  wofks,  ^^ch  are  not  very 
important.    Tlie  best  are  grand  preludes  for  the 
ot^UL  in  2  books  (Peters) ;  six  sonatas  and  a 
Jaatsaia  for  the  clavecin  (Breitkopfis) ;  and  an 
organ  adiool  (Der  angehends  praktische  Organist, 
in  3  books^  1801-8  (Erfurt^  Beyer;  3rd  edition 
1831).    His  p^MTS  were  inherited  by  his  great 
pupil,  C.  H.  Rmck,  one  of  many  fiunous  orgimiste 
who  periBcted  themselves  under  him.    Fdtis  tells 
Qi— and  we  may  accept  the  stoiy  as  true,  since 
he  vas  intimate  with  Rinck — ^that  Elittd  had 
ioherited  a  full-sized  portrait  of  Bach,  and  that 
vhen  aatisfied  with   his  pupils   he  drew  the 
cortain,  and  allowed  them  a  sight  of  the  pic- 
tore,  as  the  best  reward  he  ooidd  afford  them. 
It  is  a  stoiy  quite  in  acoordance  with  the  devo- 
tion whidi  Bach  is  known  to  have  inspired  in 
those  who  had  to  do  with  him.  [G.] 

KLAYtEBrMUSIK,  ALTE.  The  name  of 
two  oollectioDS  of  P.  P.  music.  I.  Edited  by  E. 
Paoer,  and  published  by  Senff,  Leipzig  :— 

lit  BertBk  Ft  %.  DnmoDt,  AnwntiWIo  In  D 

Ft  L  n«BoteIdi  UBi  Comoli,  minor. 

duunbonnlerei^neinuid*, 
Coanote, 
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Bends,  Sonata  In  6  minor.  1  Flaf  ntes.  Dam  If  mneli, 

J.  B.  Bach,  Fantaila  and  |  L'Esyptienne.  La  Poula. 

Fiigae  In  r.  i  Ft.  S.  Byrd,  Fmlodlum  and  Oar- 


Fi  4.  J.  C.  F.  Bach,  Boodeaa 

InC. 

J.  Ch.  Bach,  Sonata  In  Bb. 

8,  Bameaa.  Denz  OIcum  an 

Bondoan,  La  Bappel  das 

Oiieaaz,    Let 


PtoadteicBonatalnA. 
lKari.T<MeaUlnO. 

VMOwicar,  Toeaatn  In  A 
■bwr. 

KahMB.0rilahiBDii 
lBuiheMn.8attatnA. 

MiAi.  Covanta  ani  8 


LJ.LKi«bi,Fa«nalnF. 


Sin^ei«Br.aign«.GaTOtte. 
Cmamcnd  AOagnk  tor 


Ooaperln.   La  FkTorita^  Za 
teodre  Kanotta^  La  Tan»- 


Ft  &  A.  Bearlatti.  Fngna  la  F 
minor. 
D.8carlBni.SBtndSei. 
Durante.  Stody  In  A. 
1  Manohhaaaer.Arlapaato^ 
alUmilatiL 
W.  Fir.  Babh,  Oviloolo  In 

D  minor. 
Iliei)ln.Prelnda  and  Fagna 
In  A  minor. 
Si  Bkhelmann.  La  Galllanla 
at  Ia  Tendre  CSaiabaoda 
andfllgnailnO. 


J.  Ernst  Baob,  Fantalsla  and  Fngue 

InF. 
Klmbeqtar.  Prahida  and  Fivna  In 

02  minor. 
0.  P.  B.  Baeh.  Solfeggio  In  0  min. 

Do.,  Sonau  In  F  minor. 
Couperln.  March  in  A  b. 

Do..  La  B^rellle-Matln  InF. 
Bameau.  Tamboorin  In  K  minor. 
D.  Bcarlatil,  AUagzo  in  O  minor. 


n's  Whistle. 
Bull,  Tha  King's  Hunting 

JIgg. 
O.Gibbons,FnBlodiaQand 

Oalllard. 
Ana,  Sonata  Bo.  8,  In  G. 

n.  Edited  by  F.  Boitzsch,  published  by  Peters  :— 

D.  Scarlatti,  Sonata  In  A. 
Dom  TIm  Cat's  FuRue,  In  G  minor* 
Clamentl.  Toccata  in  Bb. 
Fleki.  Bondoln  B. 
CSiarubini,  Fuguo  in  0. 
W.  F.  Baoh,  BonaU  In  D. 
Kbariln,  Preluda  and  Fogno  la 

E  minor. 
Htelar,  Itotanie  In  0  minor. 
I  J,  B.  Oiamar,  Toeoatlna  in  Ab. 

[G.3 

KLEIN,  Bbbnhabd,  a  German  composer, 
bom  at  Cologne,  where  his  father  was  a  bass 
pbiyer,  March  6,  1793.  His  early  life  was 
passed  in  the  disturbances  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  the  Bhine,  but  in  181 2  he  found  means 
to  get  to  Paris,  where  Cherubini's  advice,  the 
hearing  of  fine  performers,  and  the  study  of  the 
library  of  the  Conservatoire,  advanced  him 
greatly.  On  his  return  to  the  Bhine  he  con- 
ducted the  perfbnnanoes  in  Cologne  Cathedral, 
and  profited  by  an  acquaintanoe  with  Thibaut 
and  his  fine  library  at  Heidelberg.  His  first 
important  works  were  a  Mass  (1816)  and  a 
Cantata  on  Schiller's  'Worte  des  Glaubens' 
(1817).  In  1819  he  was  sent  oflBciaUy  to  Berlin 
to  znake  acquaintance  with  Zelter's  B3rstem  of 
teaching  and  to  apply  it  in  Cologne  Cathedral. 
He  however  found  it  more  profitable  to  remain 
in  Berlin,  where  he  became  connected  vnth  the 
recently  established  School  for  Organists,  and 
was  made  director  of  music  in  the  University, 
and  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Hochachule. 
These  occupations  in  no  wise  checked  his  pro- 
ductivity. He  composed  a  mass  of  sonatas  and 
songs,  an  oratorio  'Job'  (Leipzig,  1820),  and  a 
grand  opera»  'Dido,'  to  BeUstab's  text  (1833). 
In  1823  he  married,  and  went  to  Borne,  where 
he  passed  a  fine  time  in  intercourse  with  Baini, 
and  in  copying  firom  the  ancient  treasures  of 
music  there.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  '  Jephthah/  for  the  Cologne 
Festival,  1828,  and  another,  'David/  for  Halle, 
1830.^  In  1832,  Sept.  9,  he  suddenly  died. 
Besides  the  compositions  already  mentioned 
he  left  a  Mass  in  D,  a  Paternoster  for 
8  voices,  a  Magnificat  and  Bespousoria  for  6  do., 
an  opera  and  an  oratorio^  both  nearly  finished, 
8  books  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  motets  for  men's 
voices,  and  other  pieces  both  sacred  and  secular. 
His  vocal  music  was  much  used  by  singing 
societies  after  his  death.  Mr.  Hullah  has  re- 
printed one  of  the  4-part  psalms,  '  Like  as  the 
hart,'  in  his  excellent  collection  called  '  Vocal 
Scores.'  It  is  sweet,  dignified,  religious,  music, 
very  vocal  in  its  phrases.  [6.] 

EXEMM.  This  weU-known  Leipsig  music- 
publishing  firm,  and  circulating  library,  was 
founded  in  182 1  by  Carl  August  Klemm  in  the 

1  Thesa  two  oratorios  are  in  tba  Ubraiy  of  the  Baored  Harmonie 
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bouse  which  it  now  oooupieg,  known  as  the  *  Hohe 
Lilie,'  14  in  the  Neumarkt.  Klemm  succeeded 
Wieck,  the  father  of  Madame  Schumann,  who 
had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  musical  lending 
library  on  the  premises.  In  1847  the  house 
opened  a  branch  at  Chemnitz,  and  in  56  at  Dres- 
den. The  present  proprietor  is  Christian  Bern- 
hard  Klemm.  Among  the  original  publications 
of  the  house  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  Dotzauer,  F.  Abt,  Dr^schock,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann  (op.  34,  35).  Lachner,  F.  Schnei- 
der, Julius  Bietz,  Marschner,  etc.  etc.  [G.] 

KLENGEL.  August  Alexander,  bom  Jan. 
39,  1784  at  Dresden,  son  of  a  well-known 
portrait  and  landscape  painter,  first  studied 
music  with  Milchmeyer,  inventor  of  a  piano 
which  could  produce  50  different  qualities  of 
tone  (see  Cramer's  *  Magazin  der  Musik,'  i.  10). 
In  1803  Clementi  visited  Dresden,  and  on  his 
departure  Klengel  went  with  him  as  his  pupiL 
The  two  separated  on  dementi's  marriage  in 
Berlin,  but  the  young  wife  dying  shortly  after, 
they  went  together  to  Russia,  where  klengel 
remained  till  181 1.  He  then  spent  two  years 
studying  in  Paris,  returned  to  Dresden  in  181 4, 
went  to  London  in  181 5,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed  Court-organist  at  Dresden, 
which  remained  his  home  till  his  death  on  Nov. 
22,  1852.  During  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1828  he 
formed  a  dose  friendship  with  F^tis,  who  with 
other  musicians  was  much  interested  in  his 
pianoforte  canons.  Of  these  he  published  only 
*Les  Avant-coureurs  *  (Paul,  Dresden,  1841). 
After  his  death  Hauptmann  edited  the  '  Canons 
und  Fugen'  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1854),  with 
a  preface,  in  which  he  says, '  Klengel  was  brought 
up  on  Sebastian  Bach,  and  knew  his  works 
tnoroughly.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however 
that  he  was  a  mere  imitator  of  Bach's  manner ;  it 
is  truer  to  say  that  he  expressed  his  own  thoughts 
in  the  way  in  which  Bach  would  have  done  it 
had  he  lived  at  the  present  day.'  He  left  several 
concertos,  and  many  other  works.  His  visit  to 
London  was  commemorated  by  the  composition 
of  a  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  was  performed  Feb.  26, 
1816,  he  himself  taking  the  pianoforte.  There 
is  a  pleasant  little  sketch  of  him  in  a  letter  of 
Mendelssohn's  to  Eckert,  Jan.  26,  1843.    [F.G.] 

KLINDWORTH.  Kael,  one  of  the  best 
of  living  musicians  and  pianists,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  sure  to  last  though  it  was  slow  to  rise, 
was  bom  at  Hanover  on  Sept.  25,  183a  In 
early  youth  he  was  an  accomplished  performer 
on  the  violin.  From  his  17th  to  his  19th  year 
he  acted  as  conductor  to  a  travelling  opera 
troupe ;  then  he  settled  in  Hanover  and  took  to 
playing  the  piano  and  composing.  In  1850  he 
went  to  Weimar  to  study  pianoforte-playing 
under  Liszt,  and  had  Ha^  von  Btilow,  W. 
Mason,  and  Dyonis  Pruckner  as  his  fellow  pupils. 
In  1854  he  came  to  London,  where  he  remained 
fourteen  years,  appearing  in  public  at  intervals 
as  a  pianist  and  conductor  of  orchestral  concerts, 
but  in  the  main  living  the  quiet  life  of  a  student 
and  teacher.    He  organised  two  series  of  three 
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chamber  concerts  in  the  spring  of  1861  and  62, 
and  a  series  of  three  orchestral  and  vocal  concerts 
in  the  summer  of  1861.  The  most  remarkable 
compositions  brought  fiorward  at  the  latter  were 
Rubinstein's  'Ocean'  Symphony;  Gade's  *£rl 
King's  Daughter' ;  Cherubini's  Kequiem,  No.  i  ; 
Schumann's  P.F.  Concerto.  They  were  well 
carried  out,  but  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  such 
enterprises  in  London,  and  were  discontinued  far 
want  of  capital.  Since  1868  Klindworth  has 
occupied  the  post  of  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Conservatorium  of  Moscow. 

Foremost  among  the  mass  of  good  work  done 
by  Klindworth  stand  his  pianoforte  scores  of 
Wagner's  <Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,'  and  hia 
critical  edition  of  Chopin ;  the  latter  beyond  all 
praise  for  rare  insight  into  the  text  and  minute 
care  bestowed  on  t^e  presentation  of  it ;  the  for- 
mer quite  wonderful  for  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  transcript  is  contrived  to  reflect  Wagnor's 
complicated  orchestration.  His  arrangement  of 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  major  for  two  piano- 
fortei^  and  the  mur-hand  arrangement  of  Tschaji- 
kowsky's  'Po^me  symphonique  Franoesca  da 
Rimini,'  as  also,  amongst  his  original  composi- 
tions, a  very  difficult  and  effective  Polonaise- 
fantaisie  for  pianoforte,  should  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  manuscripts  of  a  masterly  re- 
sooring  of  Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor,  imd  a 
condensation  and  orchestration  of  C.  Y.  Alkan's 
Concerto  in  Gf  minor  (Etudes^  op.  39),  are  well 
known  to  his  friends.  [E.D.] 

KLINGEMANN,  Cabl,  bom  at  Limmer, 
Hanover,  Dec.  2,  1798,  was  Secretary  to  the 
Hanoverian  Legation  in  Beriin  till  1828,  when, 
he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  position  in 
London.  He  married,  Aug.  10,  1845,  the  sister 
of  Dr.  Rosen  the  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar  and 
Professor  at  University  College,  and  was  a  man 
of  great  cultivation,  oonsidenS)le  literary  power, 
and  a  veiy  rare  j  udgment  in  music.  Klingemann 
had  been  intimate  with  the  Mendelssohns  during 
his  residence  in  Berlin,  and  when  Felix  came 
to  London  the  friendship  was  warmly  renewed. 
The  famous  tour  in  Scotland — the  origin  of  the 
Hebrides  Overture,  the  Scotch  Symphony,  and  so 
much  else — ^was  taken  in  oon^Muiy  with  Klinge- 
mann, and  the  journals,  letters,  and  sketches  were 
joint  productions.  (See  Die  Familie  Mendels- 
sohn, i..  2 1 4-394).  Klingemann  wrote  the  words 
for  ^e  Singspiel  or  Operetta  so  well  known  in 
England  as  'The  Son  and  Stranger/  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  son^  no.  12,  'Die  Blumen- 
glocken,'  of  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  the  words 
and  Klingemann  the  musia  The  title  'Sym- 
phonie-Cantate'  for  the  Lobgesang  was  his.  The 
Three  Caprices  (op.  33)  are  dedicated  to  him. 

The  following  of  Mendelssohn's  songs  are  set 
to  Klingemann's  words— op.  9,  no.  5 ;  op.  34, 
nos.  3  and  5  ;  op.  47,  nos.  5  and  6 ;  op.  63,  no.  4 ; 
op.  71,  no.  2 ;  op.  84,  no.  2 ;  op.  86,  no.  i.  He 
also  supplied  a  translation  of  Handel's  Solomon 
for  the  occasion  of  the  performance  a^  Dtisseldorf 
in  1835,  when  Mendelssohn  wrote  an  organ  part 
to  the  ()ratorio.  Six  of  his  songs  were  published 
by  Breitkopfis.       Klingemann's  house  was   at 
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4,  Hobiit  Plaoe,  JUAob.  Sqaaie.  Mendeliaolm 
often  ateid  tiiei%  Mid  it  waa  for  long  the  reaort 
rf  UieQeraMuiartirtH  and  litorary  man.  He  died 
in  London,  Sept.  25,  1862.  For  «n  affeotkniftto 
]iokioeofiu]nae8Hilkr'8'Tonleben,*ii.95.    [G.] 

KIXXTZ,  the  luaxie  of  »  numeroiui  &mily  of 
vioUn-maken,  who  liTed  at  the  litUe  town  of 
Mittenwald,  in  the  BaTamn  Alps,  and  founded 
a  nuumiaotnze  of  atringed  instrumenta  which 
makes  Mittenwald  to  thia  daj  only  lesa  famoua 
than  Marknenkixehen  in  Saxony,  and  Mireoourt 
in  tha  Vo^gea.  A  variety  of  the  pine,  locally 
knovn  aa  the  'Haael-fichte*  (Bechatein  calla  it 
the  'harte  oder  apate  Both-tanne'),  of  delicate 
but  itrong  and  highly  reaonant  fibre,  flouriabea 
in  the  Bavarian  Alpa.  The  abnndanoe  of  thia 
material,  which  the  ingeniona  peaaants  of  the 
aoghboming  Ainmer>thal  nae  for  wood-carving, 
led  to  the  riae  of  the  Mittenwald  violin  manu- 
fkctoie.  For  aboat  two  oenturiea  there  was  held 
in  the  town  a  fiunoua  &ir,  greatly  frequented 
bj  Venetian  and  other  tradera.  In  1679  ^^^ 
fiiir  wu  removed  to  Botaen,  and  the  Mitten- 
valden  attribute  the  riae  of  the  violin  induatiy 
to  the  dhtieas  which  thereupon  enaned.  One 
Scmnn  Klotz  had  already  made  violina  at 
Mittenwald.  Traditton  aaya  that  he  learned 
the  oaft  from  Stainer  at  Abeam.  He  ia  more 
likdy  to  have  learned  it  from  aeeing  Stainw'a 
violuii,  which  he  imitated  with  auooeaa.  Hia 
MB,  MATTHIA8  or  Matthew  Klotz,  followed  in 
the  Bame  path.  He  travelled,  however,  into 
Italy,  aqjooming  both  at  Florence  and  Cremona. 
Tradition  reporta  him  to  have  returned  to  Mit- 
tenwald aboat  1683,  and  to  have  at  once  b^gun 
to  inatnict  many  of  the  impoveriahed  Mitten- 
valdeiB  in  the  myatery  of  fiddle-making.  The 
imtrmnente  found  a  ready  sale.  They  were 
hawked  about  by  the  niakera  at  the  ohurehea, 
oMtlea^and  monaateriea  of  Sooth  GenBaay ;  and 
Mittenwald  began  to  recover  ita  proaperity. 
Moat  of  the  inatrusenta  of  Matthiaa  Klotz  date 
fr«n  1670  te  1696.  They  are  well  built,  on 
the  model  of  Stainer,  but  poorly  vamiahed. 
Hb  aon,  SnAmAN,  aurpaaaed  him  aa  a  maker, 
ffii  inatromenta,  though  Stainer-like  in  appear- 
*oee,  are  larger  in  aize,  of  flatter  model,  and 
better  daatgned :  and  hia  vamiah  ia  often  of  a 
good  Italian  quality.  Another  aon  of  Matthiaa, 
named  Josefh,  atill  haa  a  good  reputation  among 
the  oonnoiaaeura  of  Oerman  violina. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  huit  oentuiy,  a 
dietinctiTe  German  atyle  prevailed  In  violina,  of 
vhich  the  abovennentioned  makera  are  the  beat 
txpoaanta.  In  aeveral  towna  of  Italy  there  were 
Gennana  working  in  their  own  atyle  aide  by  aide 
with  Italian  maJkera.  Teodilar  worked  thua  in 
Bane.  Mann  in  Naplea,  and  the  three  GofriUera 
(Gottfriadl)  in  Yen&oe.  Oddaaitaeema,  itiaoer- 
^  that  thare  waa  a  demand  for  German  violina  in 
Cremona  itaelf.  Two  Germana,  named  Pfretaohner 
aod  Frieker,  who  made  violina  of  their  own  ugly 
Pttten,  gained  a  aubaiatenoe  there  in  the  gdden 
<»yi  of  otimdivariua :  and  the  famoua  Veracini 
alwijfl  lued  a  German  violin.  But  thia  compe- 
btion  could  not  long  endure.    The  aup^ority  of 
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the  Italian  vidin  wae  eatabUahed  in  the  earikc 
half  of  the  century  :  and  wherever  atringed  in- 
atrumenta  were  made,  a  oonaoioua  imitation  of 
the  Italian  modela  b^gan.  It  penetrated  to 
Mittenwald,  aa  it  did  to  London  and  Paria.  Thia 
atage  of  the  art  ia  represented  by  GBOsa  Ejlotz^ 
whose  fiddles  date  from  1750  to  1770.  They 
have  loat  their  diatinctive  l^rolese  cut,  without 
gaining  the  true  Italian  atyle,  and  are  covered 
with  a  thin  brittle  apurit  varnish,  laid  upon  a 
coat  of  size,  which  keepa  the  vamiah  from  pene- 
trating the  wood,  and  rendera  it  opaque  and 
periahable.  Besides  Greorge,  we  hear  of  Michabl^ 
Ghableb,  and  a  second  EoiDius.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  violixis  which  pass  in  the  world  as  'Stainera' 
were  made  by  the  Klotz  family  and  their  fd- 
lowera.  Dealera  aoon  destroyed  their  ticketa^ 
and  substituted  q>urioUB  ones  bearing  the  name 
of  Stainer:  a  process  which  the  makers  at 
length  adopted  on  their  own  account. 

The  KlotE  violins  are  not  without  marit  aa 
regarda  sonority.  Spohr  reoonamends  them,  and 
an  extraordinary  atory  is  told  in  Parke'a  *  Muaical 
Memoira*  of  the  value  set  upon  one  belongix^ 
to  Mr.  Hay,  the  leader  of  the  King's  band.  M. 
Mfremont,  of  the  Bue  du  Faubourg  Poiasouni^ 
one  of  the  beat  living  vioUn-makers,  scandalised 
the  Parisian  connoisseurs  a  few  years  ago  by 
exhibiting  several  instruments  built  by  him  on 
the  Klotz  modeL  Stange  to  relate,  their  tone 
was  of  undeniable  ezoellenoe.  [£.  J.  P.] 

KNAPP,  William,  deserves  mention  aa  the 
author  of  a  L.M.  psalm  tune  called  '  Warehara/ 
which  was  long  a  &vourite  in  churches.  He 
was  bom  1698,  waa  parish  clerk  of  Poole,  and 
died  1 768.  He  published  *  New  Church  Melody* 
and  'A  Set  of  New  Psalms  and  Anthema.' 
'Wareham'  ia  in  both — in  the  former  called 
'  Blandford,*  and  in  common  time,  in  the  latter 
in  triple  time.  Another  tune  by  him  is  given 
by  Parr,  'Church  of  England  Psalmody,'  from 
whom  and  the  present  clerk  of  Poole  the  above 
facta  are  derived.  [G.] 

KNAPTON,  Philip,  waa  bom  at  York  ip 
1788,  and  received  hia  musical  education  at 
Cambridge  from  Dr.  Hague.  He  then  returned 
to  York  and  followed  his  profession.  He  com- 
posed several  overtures,  pianoforte  concertos,  and 
other  orchestral  works,  besides  arranging  nume- 
rous pieces  for  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  His 
song, '  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,*  waa 
long  in  fkvour.  He  acted  aa  one  of  the  asaiatant 
conductora  at  the  York  Festivals  of  1823,  1825, 
and  1838.    He  died  June  20, 1833.    [W.H.H.j 

KNECHT,  Justin  Hbinrioh,  a  musician  of 
the  last  oentuiy,  who,  though  now  forgotten,  waa 
a  oonaiderable  pecson  in  hu  day.  He  was  bom 
Sept.  30, 1752,  at  Biberach  in  Suabia,  received 
a  good  education,  both  musical  and  general 
(Boeckh  was  one  of  his  masters),  and  filled  for 
some  time  the  poet  of  professor  of  literature  in 
his  native  town.  By  degrees  he  gravitated  to 
music,  and  in  1807  became  director  of  the  opera 
and  of  the  court  concerts  at  Stuttgart;  but 
ambition  or  ability  failed  him^  and  in  a  oouple  <d 
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yean  he  resigned  the  post  and  returned  to  Bibe- 
rach,  where  he  died  Dec.  iij  1817,  with  a  great 
reputation  as  organist,  composer,  and  theoretician. 
In  the  last-named  department  he  was  an  adherent 
of  Vogler.  The  list  of  his  productions  as  giyea 
by  F^ds  embraces  27  numbers  of  compositions, 
and  19  theoretical  and  didactic  works.  Two  of 
these  only  have  any  interest  for  us,  and  that  from 
an  accidental  cause.  The  first  (Bossier,  Spire)  is  a 
'  Musical  ^portrait  of  Nature,  a  grand  symphony 
for  a  violins,  viola,  and  bass,  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  ad  lib.,  in 
which  is  expressed : — i.  A  beautiful  country,  the 
sun  shining,  gentle  airs,  and  murmuring  brooks ; 
birds  twitter,  a  waterfall  tumbles  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  shepherd  plays  his  pipe,  the  shepherdess 
sings,  and  the  lambs  gambol  around.  2.  Sud- 
denly the  sky  darkens,  an  oppressive  doseness 
pervades  the  air,  black  clouds  gather,  the  wind 
rises,  distant  thunder  is  heard,  and  the  storm 
approaches.  3.  The  tempest  bursts  in  all  its 
tory,  the  wind  howls  and  the  rain  beats,  the 
trees  groan,  and  the  streams  rush  furiously. 
4.  The  Bt<»m  gradually  goes  off,  the  clouds  dis- 
perse, and  the  sky  clears.  5.  Nature  raises  its 
joyful  voice  to  heaven  in  songs  of  gratitude  to 
the  Creator'  (a  hymn  with  variations).  The 
second  (if  it  be  not  an  airangement  of  a  portion 
of  the  preceding)  is  another  attempt  of  the  same 
kind — 'The  Shepherds'  pleasure  interrupted  by 
the  storm,  a  musical  picture  for  the  organ.* 
.These  are  precisely  the  subjects  which  Beethoven 
has  treateii,  and  Fetis  would  have  us  believe 
.that  Knecht  actually  anticipated  not  only  the 
general  scheme  of  tibe  Pastoral  Symphony  but 
some  of  its  figures  and  passages.  But  this  is  not 
-the  case.  The  writer  purchased  the  score  and 
parts  of  Knecht's  work  at  Otto  Jahn^s  sale,  and  is 
able  to  say  that  beyond  the  titles  the  resemblances 
between  the  two  works  are  obviously  casual 
Knecht*8  being  in  addition  commonplace,  entirely 
wanting  in  that  *  expression  of  emotions '  which 
Beethoven  enforces,  and  endeavouring  to  depict 
the  actual  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  depre- 
cates. [See  Pastoral  Symphony.]  [G.] 
KNELL,  the  Passing  Bell  (Fr.  La  Clocke  dea 
AgoniaanU ;  Germ.  Die  Todtenglocke),  A  solemn 
cadence,  tolled  on  the  great  Bell  of  a  Parish 
Church,  to  announce  the  death  of  a  parishioner ; 
or,  in  accordance  with  old  custom,  to  give 
warning  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  To 
indicate  the  decease  of  a  Man,  or  Boy,  the  Knell 
begins  with  three  triple  tolls,  followed  by  a 
number  of  moderately  quick  single  strokes  corre- 
sponding to  the  age  of  the  Deputed.  The  Bell 
is  then  toUed,  very  slowly,  for  the  accustomed 
time :  and  the  Knell  concludes,  as  it  began,  with 
three  triple  tolls,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
preceded  by  a  repetition  of  the  single  strokes 
denoting  the  age  of  the  deceased  person. 

1  Fitis  pret  tile  tiUe  Ineorreetly.  It  is '  Le  Fortimtt  mtulaJ  de  la 
Kfttnn.'  etc.,  not '  Tkbleaa  musical.*  Be  aim  gires  iti  dat«  as  *  Lelp- 
silc.lTM.'  It  Is  naUy  published  at  Bpire  by  B<»«ler.  with  (no  year; 
but  the  date  maj  very  veil  be  Vm.  »inoe  the  list  on  the  back  con- 
talas  the  three  early  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  which  were  irabltshed  by 
Boasler  in  ITie.  Bot  the  coinddenoe  is  curious.  Beethoven  must  have 
been  funlliar  with  Bossier's  adrertisement  p««e.  on  which  his  own  first 
wnatos  irarp  wnounoed,  and  which  ognialqs  aU  the  above  particulan. 
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For  a  Woman,  the  Knell  begins,  and  ends|» 
with  three  double,  instead  of  three  triple  tolls. 
In  other  respects,  the  formula  is  the  same  as 
that  used  for  a  Man. 

Minute  tolls  denote  the  death  of  the  Sovereign^ 
or  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown.  [W.  S.  R.] 

KNELLER  HALL,  near  Hounslow,  Middle- 
sex, the  '  Military  School  of  Music,'  for  the  edu- 
cation of  bandsmen  and  bandmasters  for  the 
regiments  of  the  British  army.  Until  recently 
bandmasters  in  the  British  army  were  mostly 
civilians,  with  no  guarantee  for  their  competence 
for  the  post,  and  bandsmen  were  instructed  and 
practised  in  a  casual  and  often  imperfect  mannier 
by  each  regiment  for  itself.  A  bandmaster  formeU 
no  integral  part  of  the  corps,  and  could  not 
be  compelled  to  accompany  it  in  case  of  war  or 
foreign  service ;  and  the  dolus  of  bandsmen  is 
even  now  so  far  anomalotis  that  in  action  their 
duty  is  to  rescue  the  wounded  under  fire  and 
take  charge  of  them  in  hospital.  Each  band  was 
formed  on  its  own  model,  and  played  what  kind 
of  instruments,  and  at  what  piteh,  it  liked.  ^  In 
the  Crimean  war  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things 
and  the  want  of  united  systematic  action  were 
painfully  apparent,  and  Portly  afterwards,  by 
command  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Commander-in-Chief,  a  plan  was  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  to  which 
they  readily  gave  their  assent  and  subscription. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  Kneller  Hall,  a  building 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
the  painter  (formerly  the  Government  establish- 
ment for  training  schoolmasters),  was  taken,  and 
opened  as  a  school  on  March  3,  1857,  and  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction,  with  a  staff  of 
professors,  begun,  under  the  modest  title  of  the 
'Military  Music  ClaaB,'  Major  (now  Colonel) 
F.  L.  Whitmore,  long  known  for  a  philanthropic 
interest  and  zeal  in  matters  of  music,  being 
appointed  Commandant,  and  reporting  annually 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Forces.  The 
advantages  of  the  plan  proved  so  great  that  in 
1875  tibe  institution  was  adopted  byGrovemment. 
Bandmasters  are  now  first-class  staff-sergeanta 
of  the  regiments  to  which  they  belong,  and  the 
musical  department  in  each  regiment  consists  of 
a  bandmaster,  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  19  men 
(cavalry  14),  besides  boys  as  drummers  and  fifers. 

The  educational  staff  at  Kneller  Hall  now 
(1879)  comprises  professors  of  the  following 
subject*— Theory,  'aarinet  (3),  Oboe,  Flute, 
Bassoon,  Tenor  Brass  (2),  Bass  'ditto,  French 
Horn — and  a  schoolmaster  from  the  Grovemment 
Normal  School  for  general  education.  The  firsit- 
class  students  act  as  assistants  to  the  professors. 
The  length  of  term  is  2  years,  the  hours  of 
musical  instruction  are  7  in  summer,  and  6  in 
winter  daily.  The  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages 
varies  with  circumstances.  The  average  strength 
is  about  50  non-commissioned  officers,  training 
for  bandmasters,  and  forming  the  first  daas; 
and  no  privates,  boys  and  adults,  training  for 

>  Wr.  laiaruB  Is  one  of  Uiese  three. 

a  This  post  was  fonoeriy  held  bj  Mr.  BalUnn.  fiithar  of  the  eonw 
poarr. 
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hMMJumftii,  the  seocmd  ehipr— i6o  in  all.  Lacb 
ara  admitted  at  15.  Adults  lie  either  outaiden 
or  finmerpapila,  who,  alter  having^beeii  bandamen, 
develope  qualities  fitting  them  far  £Miher  edu- 
cation aa  bandmaatera.  Both  lada  and  men  are 
taken  into  the  achoc^  as  vacanciea  oocur,  on.  the 
Roommendation  of  the  commanding  o£Scen  of  the 
regiments.  A  aupply  of  theformer  ia  obtained  from 
the  didaea  Hospital,  the  Bqyal  Hibernian  Mili- 
tary School,  Dublin,  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law 
Schoola,  etc.  Grenend  inatruction  ia  given  by 
the  Kamud  schoolmaster,  and  there  ia  a  noble 
cbapel  in  which  serrice  ia  regularly  performed. 

&igland  ia  as  yet  the  only  country  which  has 
adopted  a  systematic  method  of  educating  bands- 
men and  bandmastera,  and  the  great  improvement 
both  in  the  moral  conduct  and  the  emcienay  of 
the  men  i^eh  has  taken  place  ainoe  the  founda- 
tion of  Kneller  Hall  cannot  be  too  warmly  wel- 
comed. By  Oolonel  Whitmore*a  efforts,  aod  the 
eii]%htened  sanction  of  H.R.H.  the  Commander- 
m-Chief,  unifonnity  in  instruments  and  in  ^  pitch 
haa  been  obtained,  and  a  general  consolidation  of 
the  military  music  of  the  country  brought  about 
which  is  highly  desirable.  A  bandmaster  hasnowa 
reoogniaed  position  in  the  army,  and  a  fixed  aalary 
of  £100  a  year  in  addition  to  hia  regimental  pay. 
The  coat  of  this  salary  is  atill  borne  by  the  private 
pursea  of  the  officers,  which  is  the  oidy  important 
anomaly  remaining  to  be  rectified.  [G.] 

KNIGHT,  J08SFH  Phimp,  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Fnmcis  Knight,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  the 
Vicarage,  Bradfinrd-on-Avon,  July  a 6,  281a. 
Ka  lo?e  fiff  nraadc  began  early,  uid  at  16  he 
studied  harmony  and  thorough  bass  under  Mr. 
Corfe,  then  oigaicdst  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  When 
aboot  20  Mr.  Knight  compoaed  his  first  six  aonga, 
imdeff  the  name  of  '  PhOip  Mortimer.'  Among 
these  were '  Old  limes,*  sung  by  Henry  Phillips, 
ttd  '60^  ftffget  me,'  which  was  much  sung  both 
here  and  in  Germam^.  After  this  he  used  his 
own  name,  and  in  company  with  Haynes  Bayly 
prodaced  a  number  of  highly  popular  aonga, 
tnidog  which  the  most  famous  were  '  Of  what  is 
the  old  man  thinking?'  'The  Veteran,'  'The 
Grecian  Daughter,'  and  'She  wore  a  wreath  of 
roKs.'  He  subsequently  composed  a  sojd^  and 
a  duet  to  words  written  for  him  by  Thomas 
Moore— 'The  parting,'  and  'Let's  take  this 
worid  aa  aome  wide  aoene.'  In  1839  Mr.  Knight 
Tinted  the  United  States,  where  he  remained 
two  Tears.  To  this  time  are  due  among  othw 
popolar  aongs  the  onoe  well-known  'Rocked  in  the 
oadle  of  the  deep,'  sung  with  immense  aucoeaa 
bf  Biaham,  and  'Why  clume  the  bella  ao  merrily.' 
Chi  hia  return  to  England  he  produced '  Beautinil 
Teoioe,'  'Say  what  ahaU  my  aong  be  tomight,' 
nd '  The  Dream,'  worda  by  ^e  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
—all  more  or  less  the  rage  in  thei^  day.  Some 
7«an  afterwards  Mr.  I^night  was  ordained  by 
the  late  Bp.  of  Exeter  to  the  charge  of  St.  Agnes 
hi  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  he  resided  two  years* 
He  then  married  and  lived  for  some  time  abroad,^ 
^ang  rerj  little  in  the  way  of  composition,  but 
A  Ua  return  to  England  he  again  took  up  his 
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pen,  and  wrote  among  others  'Peacei  it  is  II' 
•  The  lost  Rose,'  •  The  Watchman,' '  The  Anchor,' 
and  '  Queen  of  the  silver  bow,'  all  of  which  have 
enjoyed  great  popularity.  His  songs,  duets,  and 
trios,  number  m  all  not  less  than  two  hundred. 
He  is  a  good  organist,  with  an  unusual  gift  for 
extemporising.  [G.] 

KNYVETT,  Chableb,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Norfolk  fSunily,  was  one  of  theprindpal 
alto  Binders  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel  in 
1784;  he  was  also  engaged  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music.  He  was  appointed  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Nov.  6, 1786.  .In  1791  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Harrison,  estabuahed 
the  VooAL  CoHCSRTS,  which  they  carried  on 
until  1794.  On  July  25, 1 796,  he  waa  appointed 
an  orgamstof  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  a  few  years 
later  resigned  his  former  post.    He  died  in  1 8a  a. 

His  elder  son,  Charles,  was  bom  1773,  He 
was  placed  f(v  singing  under  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  William  Parsons,  and  for  the  organ  and 
piano  under  Samuel  Webbe.  In  1801  he  joined 
his  younger  brother  William,  Greatorez,  and 
Barueman,  in  reviving  the  Vocal  Concerts.  In 
1 80a  he  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square.  Besides  this  he  taught  the 
pianoforte  and  thorough  bass,  and  pubUahed  a 
Selection  of  Bialm  Tunes,  1823.  He  died,  after 
many  yean  of  retirement,.  Nov.  a,  185a. 

WiLLiAX,  the  younger  son  of  Charles  the 
elder,  was  bom  April  91,  1779.  In  1788  be 
sang  in  the  treble  chorus  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  in  1795  appeared  there  as 
principal  alto.  In  1797  he  was  appointed 
gentieman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  soon  after- 
wards m  lay-vicar  of  Westminster.  In  i8oa  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  as  one>  of  the  composers  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  For  upwards  of  40  years  he 
was  principal  alto  at  the  best  London  concerts 
and  all  the  provincial  festivals,  being  greatly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  his 
finished  style  of  singing,  particularly  in  part 
music.  Calloott'a  glee '  With  aigha,  aweet  rose,* 
was  composed  expressly  for  him.  In  1832  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1840.  He 
conducfced  the  Birmingham  Festivals  from  1834 
to  1843,  and  the  York  Festival  of  1835.  He  was 
the  composer  of  several  pleasing  glees — one  of 
which, '  When  the  fadr  rose,'  gained  a  prize  at  the 
Harmonic  Society  in  1800— and  some  aongs,  and 
wrote  anthems  for  the  coronations  of  George  IV. 
and  Queen  Victoria.    He  died  Nov.  1 7, 1856. 

Debobah,  second  wife  of  William  Enyvett, 
and  niece  of  Mra.  Travia,  one  of  the  Lancashire 
chorus  singers  engaged  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  was  bom  at  Shaw,  near  Oldham,  Lanca- 
shire. In  1 813  she  was  placed  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  directors  of 
which,  finding  her  possessed  of  superior  abilities, 
soon  withdrew  her  from  that  position,  took  her 
as  an  articled  pupil,  and  placed  her  under 
Greatorex.  In  181 5  she  appeared  at  the  con- 
certs as  a  principal  aincer  with  auooess.  In  1 81 6 
ahe  sang  at  the  Beroy  Festival,  in  181 8  at 
Worcester,  and  in  1820  at  Birminghanu    T^qm 
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that  time  she  was  oonstantly  in  request,  poticu- 
larly  as  an  oratorio  singer,  until  1843,  when  she 
retirecL    She  died  in  Fob.  1876.  [W.H.H.] 

K6GH£L,  Dr.  LuDWio,  Bittsb  yon,  learned 
musician  and  natursUst^  ham  Jan.  14,  1800,  at 
Stein,  near  Krems  on  the  Danube ;  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  Archduke  Karl  <  1828-42).  From 
1^0  to  1863  he  lived  at  8alzburg»  and  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  on  June  3,  1877,  at  Vienna. 
His  work  as  a  botanist  and  mineralogist  does  not 
concern  us :  as  a  musician  he  has  immortalised 
his  name  by  his  'Chronologisoh-thematisohes  Yer- 
zeichnisB'  of  all  W.  A.  Mosart^s  works,  with  an 
appendix  of  lost,  doubtful,  and  spurious  composi- 
tions  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leipzig  1862).  As  a 
precursor  of  that  precious  work  a  small  pamphlet 
should  be  named, '  tjber  den  Umfang  der  musik- 
alischen  Productiyitat  W.  A.  Mozarts'  (Salzburg 
1862).  The  complete  edition  of  Mosart*s  works 
which  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  are  now  publishing 
could  scarcely  haye  been  made  without  his  gener- 
ous cooperation.  In  1832  von  Kochel  was  made 
an  Imperial  Councillor,  and  in  42  he  received  the 
order  of  Leopold.  Among  his  intimate  friends  was 
Otto  Jahn,  m  whose  work  on  Mozart  he  took  an 
active  interest.  See  Jahn  s  Mozart,  and  ed.,  p.  xzxi. 
His  privatecharacterwas  most  estimable.  [G.F  J*.] 

KOHLER.  The  name  of  an  eminent  family  of 
military  wind-instrument  makers,  at  present  esta- 
bliAed  at  35,  fieorietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
The  founder  of  the  fiunily  was  John  KOhleb,  a 
native  of  Ydkeiirode,  a  hamlet  near  OuseL  He 
came  to  England,  acted  as  bandmaster  to  the 
Lancashire  Volunteers,  and  in  1780  established 
himself  as  a  musical  instrument  maker  at  87,  St. 
James's  Street.  Having  no  children,  he  sent  for 
his  nephew,  John  KOhleb,  from  Grermany,  who 
succeeded  to  his  business  in  1801.  The  latter 
was  appointed  musical  instrument  maker  to  the 
Duke  ik  York,  then  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  successively.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  John  AuousTtiB,  who  removed 
the  business  to  Henrietta  Street,  and  died  in  1878. 
His  inventions  in  brass  instruments  were  many 
and  successful.  He  first  introduced  the  comet-li- 
piston  or  cornopean  into  this  country,  and,  with 
Maefarlane,  added  the  third  valve  to  that  instru- 
ment. His  improved  mute  to  the  cornopean, 
with  extra  bell  (1858),  enabling  the  instrument 
to  he  played  in  a  very  low  tone  and  perfectly  in 
tune,  is  well  known.  His  triple  slide  trombones 
and  patent  levers  were  very  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  their  day.  He  obtained  prize  medals  at 
the  ExhibitioEB  of  185 1  and62,and  was  ikvourabl^ 
mentioned  in  tiie  Bc^port  of  the  latter.  The  busi- 
ness is  now  carried  on  by  his  eldest  son,  Augustus 
Chablbb,  wlio  entered  the  firm  in  1863.        [6.] 

KOMPEL,  August,  a  distinguished  violinist, 
bom  in  1831  at  Briickenau.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  Spohr,  and  the  quiet  elegiac  style 
of  hu  OAAster  suits  his  talent  precisely.  His 
tone  is  not  hu^  but  very  pure  and  sympathetic, 
his  execution  faultless.  He  was  for  a  time  mem- 
ber of  the  bands  at  Cassel  and  Hanover,  and  has 
'   -^n  sittoe  1867  leader  of  that  at  Weimar.  [P.D.] 
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KOLLMANK,  August  Fribdbich  E^akl,  one 
of  a  muAcal  fkmily,  his  father  an  oiganist  and 
schoohnaster,  his  brother,  George  Gfanstoph,  an 
organist  of  great  renown  at  Hamburg;  was 
bOTn  at  Engelbostel,  Hannover,  in  1756,  and 
thoroughly  educated  in  music.  He  was  selected 
to  be  diapel-keeper  and  schoolmaster  at  the  Ger- 
man Chapel,  St.  James's,  London,  and  entered  on 
his  duties  about  1782.  In  1792  George  lU. 
presented  a  chamber  organ  to  the  chapel,  whidi 
was  played  by  KoUmann  under  the  title  of '  derk ' 
till  his  death  in  Nov.  1824.  He  was  a  person  6f 
nrach  energy,  and  in  1809  during  a  large  fire  in 
the  palace  is  said  to  have  saved  the  <^pel  by 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  preventing  the  fire- 
men from  entering  it  to  destroy  it.  His  works 
are  numerous: — Essay  on  Practical  Harmony, 
1796;  do.  on  Practical  Musical  Compositioii, 
1799 ;  Practical  Guide  to  Thorough  Baas,  1801  ; 
Vindication  of  a  passage  in  ditto,  1802;  New 
Theory  of  Musical  Harmony,  1806;  Second  Pne- 
tical  Guide  to  Tliorough  Bass,  1807 ;  Quarterly 
Musical  Bcttister,  181 2— two  numbers  only;  Re- 
marks on  Logier,  1824 — (some  of  these  went 
through  two  eStions);  Analyzed  Symphony,  op.  3 ; 
First  beginning  on  the  P.P.  op.  5, 1 796;  Oooioerto 
for  P.P.  and  Orchestra,  op.  8 ;  Melody  of  the  looth 
Psahn,  with  100  harmonies,  op.  9 ;  Twdve  ana- 
lyzed Fugues,  op.  10 ;  Introduction  to  Modulation, 
op.  1 1 ;  Bondo  on  the  Chord  of  the  Dim.  7th. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  published  an  <»chestral 
symphony  'The  Shipwreck,  or  the  Loss  of  the 
East  Indiaman  Halsewell,'  a  piece  of  programme- 
music  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  time;  songs, 
sonatas,  and  an  edition  of  Bach's  Well-tempered 
Clavier.  His  son  Geobgb  August  was  a  good 
organ-player,  and  on  his  &ther*s  death  succeeded 
to  his  post  as  organist.  On  his  death,  March 
19,  1845,  his  sister  Johakna  Sofhia.  succeeded 
him;  and  on  her  death,  in  May  1849,  the  poit 
was  bestowed  on  Mr.  F.  Weber  the  proeent 
organist.  [G.] 

KONTSKI,  DE,  a  family  of  virtuod,  of  which 
Chables,  the  eldest,  bom  at  Warsaw  in  18 16, 
appeared  as  a  pianist  in  {>ublic  at  the  age  of 
seven,  but,  like  the  majority  of  prodigies,  did 
not  fulfil  the  promises  of  childhood.  He  made 
his  first  studies  in  Warsaw  and  continued  then 
at  Paris,  where  he  settled  as  a  teadier. 

AirroiNE,  the  second,  bom  at  Cracow  Oct.  27, 
181 7,  a  clever  pianist,  with  great  d^icacy  of 
touch  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  but  a  super- 
ficial musician,  and  composer  of  many  '  pieces  de 
salon,'  of  which  the  'Reveil  du  Lion*  (op.  115) 
is  universally  known.  He  has  travelled  a  great 
deal  and  is  now  living  in  London. 

Stanislas,  the  third  brother,  bom  in  1820, 
pianist  and  pupil  of  Antoine,  living  at  Peters- 
burg. 

Apollinaire,  a  violinist,  the  voungest  of  the 
four  brothers,  was  bom  Oct.  23. 1825,  at  Warsaw. 
His  first  master  was  his  elder  brother  Charles, 
himself  a  clever  violinist  and  pupil  of  the  Warsaw 
Conservatoire.  He  showed  tne  same  precocity  of 
talent  as  the  restof  his  family,  performing  in  public 
concerts  at  an  age  of  not  much  over  four  years. 
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Lftter  on  he  tnyelled  a  great  deal,  cbiefly  in 
Konia,  bat  also  in  France  and  QmoKaj,  and 
niide  a  certain  lenaation  by  bii  really  excep- 
tiooal  tpcJinical  proficiency,  not  unaooompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  durlataniflm.  In  1837 
le  it  said  (aee  Mendel)  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Paganini,  then  in  Paris  on  his  road 
bick  from  England,  and  to  have  formed  a  friend- 
diip  irith  the  great  virtuoso  which  resulted  in 
lii§  leoeiving  Moie  lessons*  from  him  (an  honour 
vluch  he  shared  with  Sivoii)  and  ultimately  b^ 
Qoming  heir  to  his  vioUns  and  violin  compositions. 
This  however  requires  confirmation.  In  1855  he 
WM  sj^xonted  solo-violinist  to  the  Emperor  of 
Soans^  and  in  186 1  Director  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
ttmUoire^  which  post  he  still  retains.  He  played 
t  lolo  at  one  of  the  Russian  oonoerts  given  in 
ooimection  with  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1878. 
Hit  oompodtions  (fantasias  and  the  like)  are 
moucally  unimportant.  [P.  D.] 

KOTZWARA,  Fbahz,  bom  at  Ptague,  was 
b  Ireland  in  1790,  when  he  was  en^i^ged  as 
tenor  player  in  GaUini's  orchestra  at  the  King^s 
Theatre.  On  Sept.  a,  1791  he  hanged  himself, 
not  in  jest  but  in  the  greatest  earnest,  in  a  house 
of  in  fiyne  in  Vine  Street,  St.  Martin's.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  band  at  the  Handel  Commemora- 
tion  m  the  preceding  May.  Kotzwaia  was  the 
astkor  of  the  Battle  of  Prague,  a  piece  for  P.  F. 
with  Tioiin  and  cello  ad  libitum,  long  a  frkvourite  in 
Londan.  Also  of  sonatas,  serenades,  and  other 
piecM,  some  of  them  bearing  as  high  an  opus 
ninnber  si  36,  if  F^tis  may  be  believed.  He  was 
a  defer,  vagabond,  dissipated  creature.  [G.] 
K02ELUCH  (German  Kotzkluoh),  Johanv 
AsTOv,  Bohemian  musician,  bom  Deo.  13,  1738, 
at  Welliram  ;  was  Choirmaster  first  at  Bakonitz 
ttd  then  at  Wellwam.  Desirous  of  further  in- 
itnictioa  he  went  to  Prague  and  Vienna,  where 
he  waa  kindly  reoeiyed  by-Gluck  and  Gassmann, 
w  appointed  Choiimaster  of  the  Kreuzheim 
choich,  Prseue ;  and  on  March  13,.  1784,  GapeU- 
meiflta  to  1^  Cathedial,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death  on  March  3,  1814.  He  composed 
dnich-mnsic,  qseras,  and  oratorios,  none  of 
^kich  have  been  published.  Of  much  greater 
impovtanoe  is  his  cousin  and  pupil* 

Leopold,  bom  also  in  Wellwam  in  1754,  or 
^oooidiiig  to  some  1748.  In  1765  he  went  to 
I^ngoe  for  his  education,  and  there  oompoeed 
*  hillet,  performed  at  the  national  theatre  in 
177I1  with  80  much  success  that  it  was  followed 
in  the  coune  of  the  nert  six  yean  by  24  ballets 
ttd  3  pantomimes.  In  1 778  he  went  to  Vienna, 
ud  hecame  the  pianoforte  master  of  the  Arch- 
dnchea  Elizabeth  and  fibvourite  teacher  of  the 
vlitocncy.  When  Mozart  resigned  his  post  at 
Selzhmg  (1781)  the  Ardibishop  at  onoe  offered 
it  whh  a  rise  of  salary  to  Kozeloch,  who  declined 
it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  doing  better  in 
Vienna.  To  his  friends  however  he  held  dif- 
fa»t  language  '  The  Arohbishop's  conduct  to- 
vitdi  Moaart  detenred  me  more  tnan  anything, 
wifhecoold  let  such  a  man  as  that  leave  him, 
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what  treatment  should  I  have  been  likely  to 
meet  with?*  The  respect  hero  expressed  was 
sadly  at  variance  with  his  subsequent  spiteful 
behaviour  towards  Mozart^  the  original  cause 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  Mozart*s  reply  to 
his  remark  on  a  passage  in  a  new  quartet  of 
Haydn's — 'I  should  not  have  written  that  so.' 
'Neither  should  I:  but  do  you  know  why! 
because  the  idea  would  never  have  occurred  to 
either  of  us.'  This  reproof  Kozeluch  neyer  foigot. 
He  used  to  say  that  the  overture  to  'Don 
Giovanni'  was  no  doubt  fine^  but  that  it  was 
full  of  faults;  and  of  that  to  'Die  Zauberflote,* 
'  Well !  for  once  our  good  Mozart  has  tried  to 
write  like  a  learned  man.'  At  the  coronation  of 
the  £nq>eror  Leopold  II.  at  Prague  (1791)  even 
his  own  countrymen  the  Bohemians  were  dis- 
gusted with  his  behaviour  to  Mozart,  who  was 
in  attendance  as  court  composer.  He  never- 
theless succeeded  him  in  his  office  (179a)  with  a 
salary  of  1500  g^den,  and  retained  the  post  till 
his  death  on  May  7,  181 1  (not  1814).  His 
numerous  oon^xMitions  include  2  grand  operas^ 
'  Judith '  and '  Debora  und  Sisara ' ;  an  oratario, 
'Moses  in  .^Igypten';  many  ballets,  cantatas, 
about  30  symphonies,  and  much  pianoforte  music, 
at  one  time  well  known  in  England,  but  all  now 
forgotten.  His  chief  interest  for  us  lies  in  his 
association  with  Mozart  and  Haydn.         [F.  G.] 

KRAFT,.  Anton,  distinguished  cellist,  bom 
I^-  Z^t  1752*'  at  Rokitzan  near  Pilsen  in  Bo- 
hemia, son  of  a  brewer  and  amateur,  who  had 
his  son  early  taught  music,  especially  the  cello. 
He  studied  law  at  Prague,  where  he  had  finish- 
ing lessens  from  Werner,  and  Vienna;  where 
Haydn  secured  him  for  the  chapel  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  which  he  entered  on  Jan.  i,  1778. 
On  the  Prince's  death  in  1790  he  became  cham- 
ber-musician  to  Prince  Grassalkowitsch,  and  in 
1795  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  whose  service  he 
died  Aug.  28,  1820.  On  one  of  his  concert-tours 
he  was  at  Ihresden  in  1789,  and  with  his  son 
played  before  Duke  Karl,  and  before  the  Elector 
the  night  after  the  oourt  had  been  enchanted  by 
Mozart.  Both  musicians  were  staying  at  the 
same  hotel,  so  they  arranged  a  quartet,  the 
fourth  part  being  tiJken  by  Teyber  the  organist.' 
Hi^dn  valued  iSraft  for  his  power  of  expression, 
and  for  the  purity  of  his  intonation,  and  in  all 
probability  composed  (1781)  his  odlo  concerto 
(Andr6)  for  him.  According  to  Schindler^  the 
cello  paort  in  Beethoven's  trijSe  concerto  was  also 
intended  for  Kraft.  As  he  showed  a  talent  for 
composition,  Haydn  offered  to  instruct  him,  but 
Kraft  taking  up  the  new  subject  with  such  ardour 
as  to  neglect  his  instrument,  Haydn  would  teach 
him  no  more,  saying  he  alr^uiy  knew  enough  for 
his  purpose.  He  published  3  sonatas  wiUi  ac- 
companiment, op.  I  (Amsterdam,  Hummel); 
3  spnatas,  op.  2  (Andr^) ;  3  grand  difos  conceiw 
tantes  for  violin  and  cello,  op.  3,  and  lat  confierto 

I  Thb  b  the  data  In  the  Iwptl^mel  regltter.  but  1781«  or  49.  ere 
nsuaUy  glreii. 

•  Mozart  alio  played  with  the  Krafts  hit  Trio  In  S  (KOehd  54Z)  {  see 
NoU's '  Moiart-Brlefe,'  No.  iBl.    N.B.  Ho.  2iB  b  wronc. 

«  Vol.  1.  p.  147;  ne  also  Thayer's  'Beethoven/  toLU.  p.  aS. 
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in  C,  op.  4  (Breiikopf  &  Hartel) ;  g»nd  duoa  for 
a  ceUoB,  op,  5  and  o  (Vieima,  Steiner) ;  and  di- 
yertisaement  for  oello  with  double  baas  (Peters). 
Kraft  alao  played  the  baritone  in  Prinoe  Ester^ 
hazy's  chambOT  music,*  and  oomposed  several 
trios  for  a  baritones  and  cello.  His  son  and  pupU 
NiooLATOy  bom  Dec.  14,  1778,  at  Esterhaz, 
early  became  proficient  on  the  oello,  accompanied 
his  father  on  his  concert-tours  (see  above),  and 
settled  with  him  in  Vienna  in  1790.  He  played 
a  concerto  of  his  &ther*s  at  a  concert  of  the 
Tonk1instler43ocietat  in  1701,  and  was  one  of 
Prinoe  Kari  lichnowsky's  famous  quartet  party, 
who  executed  so  many  of  Beethoven's  works  for 
the  first  time.  The  others  were  Schuppanzigh, 
8ina,  and  Franz  Weiss,  all  3roung  men.'  In  1 796 
he  became  chamber-musician  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitZy  who  sent  him  in  1 801  to  Berlin,  for 
further  study  with  Louis  Duport.  There  he  gave 
concerts,  as  well  as  at  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Pn^e, 
and  Vienna  on  his  return  journey.  In  1809  he 
entered  the  orchestra  of  the  court-opera,  and  the 
King  of  Wirtemberg  hearing  him  in  1814,  at 
once  engaged  him  for  his  chapel  at  Stuttgart. 
He  undertook  several  more  concert-tours  (Hum- 
mel accompanied  him  in  18 18),  but  an  accident 
to  his  hand  obliged  him  to  give  up  playing.  He 
retired  on  a  pension  in  1834,  and  med  on  May  x8, 
1853.  Among  his  pupils  were  Count  Wilhorsky, 
Merk,  BimbiMsh,  Wranitzky's  sons,  and  his  own 
son  Fbixd&ich,  bom  in  Vienna  Feb.  la,  1807, 
entered  the  chapel  at  Stuttgart  1834.  Among 
Nicolaus's  ezcellent  cello  compositions  may  bi 
specified — a  fiemtasia  with  quartet,  op.  i  (Anor^) ; 
concertos,  op.  3,  4  (Breitkopfs),  and  5  (Peters) ; 
sc^ne  pastorale  with  orchestra^  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  Wirtemberg,  op.  9  (Peters) ;  8  diver- 
tissements progressives  with  and  cello,  op.  14 
(Andr^) ;  3  easy  duos  for  a  cellos,  op.  15,  and  3 
grand  duos  for  ditto,  op.  17  (Andr^).     [C.F.P.] 

KBAKOVIAK,  Craooviak,  or  GBACOvismrE. 
A  Polish  dance,  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Cracow.  '  There  are  usuaJly,'  says  an  eye-witness, 
'  a  great  many  couples — as  many  as  in  an  English 
country  dance,  lliey  shout  while  dancing,  and 
occasionally  the  smart  man  of  the  party  sings  an 
impromptu  couplet  suited  for  the  occasion — on 
birthdays,  weddings,  etc.  The  men  also  strike 
their  heels  together  whUe  dancing,  which  produces 
a  metallic  sound,as  the  heels  are  covered  with  iron.' 
The  songs,  which  also  share  the  name,  are  in- 
numeraUe  and,  as  is  natural,  deeply  tinged  with 
melancholy.  Under  the  name  of  Cracovienne 
the  dance  was  brought  into  the  theatre  about 
the  year  1840,  and  was  made  fiunous  by  Fanny 
Elssler* s  performance.  The  following  is  the  tune 
to  which  she  danced  it ;  but  whether  that  is  a 
real  Krakoviak,  or  a  mere  imitation,  the  writer 
is  unable  to  say : — 


I  For  aa  uieodote  on  tbli  (point  im  '  Josef  Bajda,'  by  0.  T,  Pohl, 
Tol.  1.  p.  802. 
*  Seo  Thvor'B  'BoethOfOD.'  toL  U.  p.  838. 
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It  has  been  varied  by  Chopin  (op.  14),  Herz, 
Wallace,  and  others.  [6.] 

KREBS.  A  muincal  &mily  of  our  own  time. 
Kabl  Auoost,  the  head,  was  the  son  of  A.  and 
Charlotte  Miedcke,  belonging  to  the  company  of 
the  theatre  at  Nuremberg,  where  be  was  bom 
Jan.  16,  1804.  The  name  of  Krebs  he  obtained 
from  the  singer  of  that  name  at  Stuttgart,  who 
adopted  him.  His  early  studies  were  made  under 
Schefble,  and  in  1835  under  Seyfried  at  Vienna. 
In  March  i8a7  he  settled  in  Hamburg  as  head 
of  the  theatre,  and  there  passed  33  active  and 
useful  years,  till  called  to  Dresden  in  1850  as 
Kapdlmeister  to  the  court,  a  post  which  he  filled 
with  honour  and  advantage  Uli  1871.  Since 
that  date  he  has  conducted  the  cfchestra  in  the 
Catholic  chapel.  His  compositions  are  numerous 
and  varied  in  kind — masses,  operas  ('Silva,* 
'Agnes*),  a  Te  Deum,  orchestral  pieces,  songa 
and  pianoforte  works,  many  of  them  much 
esteemed  in  Germany.  In  England,  however,  his 
name  is  known  almost  exclusively  as  the  father 
of  Miss  Mart  Krsbs,  the  pianist,  bom  Dec  5, 
185 1,  at  Dresden.  On  the  side  of  both  father 
and  mother  (Aloysia  Michaslbi,  an  operatic 
singer  of  eminence,  who  married  Krebs  July  ao, 
1850,  and  is  still  living)  she  inherited  music, 
and  like  Mme.  Schumann  was  happy  in  having 
a  father  who  directed  her  studies  with  great 
judgment.  Miss  Krebs  Appeared  in  public  at 
the  early  age  of  1 1  (Meissen,  1863),  and  haa 
since  that  date  been  almost  continually  before 
the  world.  Her  tours  have  embraced  not  only 
the  whole  of  Germany  and  England,  but  Italy, 
France,  HoUand,  and  America.  She  played  at 
the  Gewandhaus  first,  Nov.  30,  1865.  To  this 
country  she  came  in  the  previous  year,  and  made 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  Gye  for  four  seasons, 
and  her  first  appearance  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
April  30,  1864;  at  the  Philharmonic  April  ao, 
1874;  and  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
Jan.  1 3, 1 875.  At  all  these  concerts  Miss  Krebs 
is  oflen  heard,  though  the  <  Populars*  enjoy  more 
of  her  presence  thim  any  other.  Her  repertoire 
is  huge,  and  embraces  all  the  acknowledged 
classical,  orchestral,  chamber,  and  solo  pieces, 
and  others  of  such  exceptional  difficulty  as  Schu- 
mann's Toccata  (op.  7),  of  which  she  has  more 
than  once  given  a  very  fine  rendering.  She  is 
Uked  by  all  who  know  her,  and  we  trust  that  she 
may  long  continue  her  visits  to  this  country.    [G.] 

KREBS,  JoHANN  LuDWio,  distinguished  or- 
ganist, bom  at  Buttelstadt  in  Thuringia  Oct.  10, 
1 71 3.  His  father,  Johakn  Tobias,  himself  an 
excellent  organistj  for  seven  years  walked  every 
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week  from  Buttelstadt  to  Weimar,  in  order  to 
teke  leasons  firom  Walther,  author  of  the  Lexioon, 
who  was  oiganut  there,  and  from  Sehastian  Bach, 
at  that  time  ooncertmeister  at  Weimar.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  organist  at  Buttelstadt, 
where  he  diea.  He  so  thoroughly  grounded  his 
son  in  mnsic,  that  when  in  1726  he  went  to  the 
Thomas-Schule  in  Leipng,  he  was  already  suf- 
fidenily  advanced  to  be  at  once  admitted  by  Bach 
into  the  number  of  his  special  pupils.  He  enjoyed 
Bach*s  instruction  for  nine  years  (to  1735),  and 
rose  to  BO  high  a  place  in  his  esteem,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  play  the  dayier  at  the  weekly  prac- 
tices to  which  Bach  gave  the  name  of  *  collegium 
musicam.'  Punning  upon  his  pupil's  name  and 
his  own,  the  old  Cantor  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  *he  was  the  best  crab  (Krebe)  in  all  the 
brook  (Bach).'  At  the  dose  of  his  philosophical 
studies  at  Ldpzig  he  was  appointed  organist 
suooesnvely  at  Zwickau,  Zeits,  and  Altenbuzg, 
where  he  remained  from  1756  till  his  death  in 
1730.  He  was  equally  esteemed  on  the  clavier 
and  the  oi^gan,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  espe- 
cially deserres  to  be  considered  one  of  Bacns 
bestpnpils.  His  published  compositions  include 
'  KlaTier-Uebungen'  (4  parts),  containing  chorales 
with  Tariations,  fugues,  and  suites ;  sonatas  for 
clavier,  and  for  flute  and  clavier ;  and  trios  lor 
flute.  Several  of  these  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
oollections  of  Komer  and  others.  Among  his 
unpublished  works  a  Magnificat  and  a  Sano- 
toses  with  orchestral  accompaniments  are  highly 
spoken  of.  He  left  two  sons,  both  sound  musi- 
cians and  composers,  though  not  of  the  eminence 
of  their  fiither.  The  eldest,  Ehbknfbibd  Ghris- 
TiA:r  Tbaugott,  succeeded  his  father  as  Court- 
organist  and  Musik-director  at  Altenburg,  and 
on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  bro- 
ther, JOHAKN  GOTTTBISD.  [A.M.] 

KREISLERIANA,  a  set  of  8  pieces  for  piano 
solo,  dedicated  to  Chopin  and  forming  op.  16  of 
Sdiumann's  works.  Kreisler  was  l£e  Kapell- 
meister in  HoffinamTs  musical  papers  so  much 
admired  by  Schumann.  The  pieces  were  written 
In  1838,  alter  the  Phantasie  stiicke  (op.  la)  and 
Novdletten  (op.  ai),  and  before  the  Arasbeske 
(op.  i8).>  They  are  full  of  energy,  variety  and 
chvacter,  and  like  the  Kovelletten  are  cast  in  the 
so-called  Lied  and  Bondo  foims.  Schumann  has 
added  to  the  title '  Phantasien  fur  das  P.F.'  The 
Kreisleriana  were  published  by  Haslinger  of  Vi- 
enna shortlyafter  Schumann's  visit  (i  838-9).  [6.] 

KREISSLE  YON  HELLBORN,  Heinbioh, 
Pr.  juris,  Imperialfinance-Secretary  at  Vienna, 
and  Member  of  the  Direction  of  the  Gesellschafb 
der  Musikfreunde,  finds  a  place  here  for  his  lives 
of  Schubert^  viz.  '  F.  Schubert,  eine  bipgrafische 
Skizze,  von  Heinrich  von  Kreissle'  (simdl  8vo. 
Vienna,  1 861),  a  preliminary  sketch ;  and  '  Franz 
Schubert'  (8vo.  Vienna,  Gerold,  1865),  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  biography,  with  a  portrait. 
The  latter  has  been  translated  in  fuU  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Duke  Coleridge,  *The  Life  of  Franz 
Sdiobert .  • .  with  an  Appendix  by  George  Grove' 
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(giving  a  thematic  catalogue  of  the  nine  sym- 
phonies, and  mentioning  other  works  still  in 
MS.),  a  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  Longmans,  1869.  It 
has  also  been  condensed  by  Mr.  E.  Wilberforoe, 
8vo.,  London,  Allen,  1866. 

Kreissle  died  April  6, 1869,  aced  66,  much  be- 
loved for  bis  amiability  and  modesty,  and  for  his 
devotion  to  the  subject  of  his  biography.  [C.F.P.] 

ERENN,  Michael.  Beethoven's  body-ser- 
vant while  he  lived  at  his  brother  Johann's  at 
Gneixendorf  in  the  autumn  of  i8a6.  Krenn  was 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  the  vine-dresser  on  the 
form.  The  old  man  died  in  1861,  but  the  son 
survived  him,  and  his  story — to  all  appearance 
a  natural  and  credible  account — ^was  drawn  from 
him  by  Dr.  Lorenz,  who  communicated  it  to  the 
'  Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung'  of  Vienna  for  March  8, 
1 86  a .  It  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  the  great  master's  habits  and  disposition  a  few 
months  before  his  death  (see  vol.  i.  p.  1986  of  this 
Dictionary).  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  to  the  Schillerverein  at  Trieste  by  Mr, 
Thayer,  'Bin  kritischer  Beitrag,'  eta  (Berlin, 
W.  Weber,  1877).  [G.] 

KRETSCHMER,  Edmund,  organist  and 
dramatic  composer,  bom  Aug.  31,  1830,  at 
Ostritz  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  the  Rector 
of  the  school,  gave  him  his  early  musical  edu- 
cation ;  studied  composition  under  Julius  Ottp» 
and  the  organ  under  Johann  Schneider  at  Dres- , 
den,  where  he  became  organist  of  the  Catholic ; 
church  in  1 854  and  to  the  court  in  63.  He  founded 
several '  Greeangvereine,'  and  in  65  his  composi- 
tion, 'Die  Geisterschlacht,'  eained  the  prize  at 
the  first  German '  Sangerfest  in  Dresden.  Three 
years  later  he  took  another  prize  in  Brussels  for 
a  mass.  His  opera  '  Die  Folkunger,'  in  5  acts, 
libretto  by  Mosenthal,  was  produced  at  Dresden 
June  1875.  It  was  well  received  and  had  a 
considerable  run,  but  has  since  disappeared ;  nor 
does '  Heinrich  der  Loewe,'  to  his  own  libretto,  ap- 
pear likely  to  meet  with  more  permanent  success. 
The  musiciscorreotandshowsbothtasteand  talent, 
but  no  invention  or  dramatic  power.  His  vocal ' 
part- writing  has  little  life  ;  and  his  duets,  terzets, ' 
finales,  etc.,  are  too  much  like  part-songs.    [F.  G.j , 

KREXJTZER,  Conbadin,  German  composer^ 
son  of  a  miller,  bom  Nov.  a  a,  1782,  at  Moas- 
kirch  in  Baden ;  chorister  first  in  his  native  town, 
then  at  the  Abbey  of  Zwielalten,  and  afterwards 
at  ScheuBsenried.  In  1799  he  went  to  Freiburg 
in  Brdsgau  to  study  medicine,  which  he  soon 
abandoned  for  music.  The  next  5  years  he  passed 
chiefly  in  Switzerland,  as  pianist,  singer,  and  com- 
poser ;  and  in  1 804  arrived  in  Vienna.  And  there 
he  took  lessons  fircnn  Albrechtsberger,  and  worked 
hard  at  composition,  especially  operas.  His  first 
opera  was  '  Conradin  von  Schwaben '  (Stuttgart . 
181  a),  and  its  success  gained  him  the  post  of 
Capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Wiirtemburg; 
thence  he  went  to  Prince  von  Ffirstenberg  at 
Donaueschingen ;  but  in  i8aa  returned  to  Vienna 
and  produced  'Libussa.'  At  the  Karthnerthor 
theatre  he  was  Capellmeister  in  1835,  1839-33, 
and  1837-40.  From  1833  to  40  he  was  o 
Jigitized  by  vjri 
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at  the  JosepliBtadt  theatra^  whtfe  ke  prodooed 
his  two  beet  worlu,  'Das  Nachtlager  in  Granada ' 
(1834)  and  a  fidry  opera  'Der  Venchwender/ 
which  have  both  kept  the  boards.  At  a  later 
date  he  wae  appointed  CapeUmeister  at  Cologne, 
and  in  1843  conducted  the  43rd  Festival  of  the 
Lower  Khine.  Thenoe  he  went  to  PariB,  and  in 
1846  back  to  Vienna.  He  accompanied  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  trained  as  a  singer,  to 
£i^,  and  there  died,  Dec.  14,  1849. 

Kreutzer  composed  numerous  operas;  inci- 
dental music  to  several  plays  and  melodramas ; 
an  oratorio,  'Die  Sendung  Mosis,*  and  other 
church- works ;  chamber  and  pianoforte  music; 
lieder,  and  part-songs  for  men*s  voices.  Of  all 
these,  a  list  is  given  by  F^tis,  who  speaks  of  a 
one-act  drama  '  Cordelia '  as  the  most  original  of 
his  works.  The  two  operas  already  mentioned, 
and  thepart-songs alone  have  survived.  In  the 
latter,  Kreutzer  displays  a  flow  of  melody  and 
good  construction ;  they  are  still  standard  works 
with  all  the  German  liedertafeln,  and  have  taken 
the  place  of  much  weak  sentimental  rubbish. 
'DerTagdesHerrn,"DieEapeIle/  'Marznacht' 
and  others  are  universal  favourites,  and  models 
of  that  style  of  piece.  Some  of  them  are  given  in 
'  Orpheus.'  As  a  dramatic  composer,  his  aurs  are 
better  than  his  ensemble  pieces,  graceful  but 
wanting  in  passion  and  fbroe.  His  Lieder  for  a 
single  voice,  though  vocal  and  full  of  melody,  have 
disappeared  before  the  more  lyrical  and  expressive 
■bngs  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  [A.  M.] 

KBEUTZEB^^  Bodolphe,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Versailles,  Nov.  16,  1766.  He 
studied  first  under  his  father,  a  musician,  and 
according  to  F^tis  had  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Stamitz,  but  he  owed  more  to  natural  gifts  than 
to  instruction.  He  began  to  compose  before  he 
had  learnt  harmony,  and  was  so  good  a  player 
at  16,  when  his  father  died,  that  through  Uie  in- 
tervention of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  was  appointed 
first  violin  in  the  Chapelle  dn  Boi.  Here  he  had 
opportunities  of  hearing  Mestrino  and  Viotti, 
and  his  execution  improved  rapidly.  The  further 
appointment  of  solo-violinist  at  the  Th^tre  Italien 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  producing  an  opera. 
'Jeanne  d*Arc,  3  acts  (Mav  10,  1790),  was  suc- 
cessful, and  paved  the  way  for  '  Paul  et  Virginie' 
(Jan.  15,  1 791),  which  was  still  more  so. 

The  melodies  were  simple  and  fresh,  and  the 
musical  world  went  into  raptures  over  the  new 
effects  of  local  colour,  poor  as  they  seem  to  us. 
The  music  of  'Lodolska,'  3  acts  (Aug.  i,  1791), 
is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  counterbalance 
its  tedious  libretto,  but  the  overture  and  the 
Tartar's  March  were  for  long  fi^vourites.  During 
the  Revolution  Kreutzer  was  often  suddenly 
called  upon  to  compose  op6rcu  de  circonstancef 
a  task  he  executed  with  great  fiicility.  In  1796 
he  produced  '  Imog^ne,  ou  la  Gageure  indiscrete,' 
a  3-act  comedy  fbundeid  on  a  story  of  Boccaccio 
little  fitted  for  music.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
composing  the  concertos  for  the  violin,  on  which 
his  fame  now  rests.    After  the  peace  of  Campo 
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Fotmio  (Oct,  17,  1797)  he  started  on  a  oonoert- 
tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands;  the  fire  and  individuality  of  his  playing, 
especially  in  his  own  compositionB,  exciting  every- 
where the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

In  1798  Kreutzer  was  in  Vienna  in  the  suite 
of  Beraadotte  (Thayer's  'Beethoven,*  ii  ai), 
and  we  must  presume  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  acquired  that  fiiendship  with  Beethoven 
which  resulted,  8  years  lattf ,  in  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  Sonata  (op.  47)  which  will  now 
be  always  known  by  his  name— though  he  is 
'said  never  to  have  played  it — and  that  he 
became  '  first  violin  of  Uie  Academy  of  Arts  and 
of  the  Imperial  chamber-music' — ^titles  which 
are  attributed  to  him  in  the  same  dedication.  He 
had  been  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Conserva- 
toire frcm  its  foundation,  and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  he  and  Baillot  drew  up  the  famous '  M^thode 
de  Vidon*  for  the  use  of  uie  students.  He  fre- 
quently played  at  concerts,  his  duoa  eoncertanUt 
with  Bode  being  a  special  attraction.  On  Bodes 
departure  to  Bussia  in  1801,  Kreutzer  suc- 
ceeded him  as  first  violin  solo  at  the  Op^ 
a  post  which  again  opened  to  him  the  career  of 
a  dramatic  composer.  '  Astyanax,'  3  acts  (April 
I  a,  1801)  ;  '  Aristippe  *  (May  24, 1808),  the  suc- 
cess of  wUoh  was  mainly  due  to  Lays ;  and  '  La 
Mort  d'Abel  *  (March  23,  18 10),  in  3  poor  acts, 
reduced  to  two  on  its  revival  in  1823,  were  the 
best  of  a  series  of  operas  now  forgotten.  He  also 
composed  many  highly  successful  ballets,  such  as 
'Paul  et  Virginie'  (June  24,  1806).  revived  in 
1826;  'Le  Camaval  de  Venise'  (Feb.  22,  1816), 
with  Persuis ;  and  '  Clari  *  (June  19,  1820),  the 
principal  part  in  which  was  sustained  by  Bi- 
gottini.  He  was  appointed  1st  violin  in  the 
chapelle  of  the  First  Consul  in  1802,  violin-solo 
to  the  Emperor  in  1806,  mattre  de  la  chapelle  to 
Louis  XVIII.  in  1815,  and  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1824,  He  became  vice- 
conductor  of  the  Academic  in  J8i6,  and  con- 
ductor in  diief  frtnn  181 7  to  1824.  A  broken 
arm  compelled  him  to  give  up  playing,  and  he 
retired  from  the  Conservatoire  with  the  year  1 825. 
His  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  decline  of  his 
influence  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  hear- 
ing for  his  last  opera,  '  Mathilde.'  An  apoplectic 
seizure  affected  his  mind,  but  he  lingered  till 
June  6,  1 83 1,  when  he  died  at  Greneva. 

Besides  bis  39  operas  and  ballets,  all  produced 
in  Paris,  he  published  19  violin-concertos ;  duos, 
Mid  2  symphonies  concertantes,  for  2  violins; 
etudes  and  caprices  for  violin  solo ;  sonatas  for 
violin  and  cello;  15  trios,  and  a  symphonie 
concertante  for  2  violins  and  cello ;  15  string 
quartets ;  and  several  airs  with  variations. 

Kreutser's  brother  Auouste,  bom  at  Versailles 
1 78 1 ,  was  a  member  of  the  Chapelle  de  TEmpereur, 
and  of  the  Chapelle  du  Boi  (1804-30);  and 
Buooeeded  his  brother  at  the  Conservatoire,  Jan. 
I,  1826,  retaining  the  post  till  his  death,  at  Paris 
Aug.  31,1832.  His  son  Lbon,  bom  in  Paris  181 7, 
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dbd  ai  Vicliy  Oct.  6,  1868,  wm  madcti  eritio 
to '  La  QaxjUdienne,*  feuUldonaU  to  the '  Union/ 
and  oontriboted  a  number  of  intereBting  artidea 
to  tha  'RoTiie  oontemporame/  the  'Kevue  et 
Gaaette  moaksaky*  and  other  periodicala.   [6.C.] 

Bodol|>he  Kiwutaer  is  the  third,  in  order  of  de- 
velopment^  of  the  four  great  repreaentatiTe  masters 
of  the  da—ifnil  ^olin-SchooL  of  Paris ;  the  other 
three  being  Viotti,  Bobs,  and  Baillot.  Hisstyle, 
■ueh  aa  we  know  it  firom  his  oonoertos,  is  on  the 
whole  more  brilliant  than  Kode's,  but  leas  modem 
than  Baillot's.  Kreutaer  did  not  require  Beetho- 
Tea*s  dedication  to  make  his  name  immortaL 
His  fiune  will  always  rest  on  his  unsurpassed  < 
work  of  siodiea— '  40  Etudes  ou  Gaprioes  pour  le 
VioloB';  a  woik  ^ich  has  an  aimost  unique 
positaoii  in  the  literature  of  violin-studies.  It 
haa  been  reoognised  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
all  solid  execution  on  the  violin  by  the  masters 
of  all  sehools — ^French,  German,  or  any  other 
natinsialtty— aad  has  been  publi^ed  in  number- 
leas  editaona.  In  point  of  difficulty  it  ranks  just 
below  Bode's  24  Caprices,  and  is  generally  con- 
adered  aa  leading  up  to  this  second  standard 
work  of  stndiea.  Kreutzer's  concertos  afford  ex- 
oellent  material  for  the  student,  but  are  less 
intoesti]^  than  those  of  Viotti  and  Bode,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  19th,  in  D  minor,  are 
now  hardly  ever  played  in  pubUc.  £P.  D.] 

KBEUTZEB  SONATA.  The  popular  title  in 
Xngland  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin 
in  A,  op.  47,  dedicated  to  *  his  friend  B.  Kreutzer.' 
The  work  was  first  played  by  Beethoven  and 
Bridgetower  at  the  Augarten  at  8  AJf.  May  17 
or  24,'  1803.  The  finale  had  originally  belonged 
to  op.  30,  no.  I,  but  the  first  movement  and  the 
variatioiw  were  only  finished  just  in  time,  and 
the  latter  had  to  be  pkyed  firom  the  autograph 
without  rehearsal.  In  the  opening  Presto,  at  the 
pause  in  the  9th  bar,  Bridgetower  introduced  a 
Cadenza  in  imitation  of  that  for  the  Piano  in  the 
1 8th  bar,  fortunately  to  Beethoven's  satisfaction 
(lee  Thayer,  ii.  250).    He  gives  it  as  follows : — 
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The  sonata  was  published  in  1805,  by  Simroek 
and  Trae^,  before  May  18.  Bridgetower  averred 
(Thayer,  li.  231)  that  it  was  originally  dedicated 
to  hun,  and  that  the  change  was  the  result  of 
a  quarreL  Why  Ereutaer  was  diosen  is  as  yet 
a  mysteiy.  He  Was  in  Vienna  with  Bemadotte 
in  1 798,  but  no  trace  of  his  relations  with  Bee- 
thoven remaina,  though  we  may  assume  them  to 
have  been  good,  for  Beethoven  to  designate  him  as 
his  'friend.*  It  haa  been  alleged  as  a  reason 
that  the  second  theme  of  the  Presto  is  a  phrase 
of  Kreutzer^s ;  but  this  has  not  been  substantiated. 
Certainly  no  such  passage  appears  in  Kreutzer's 
violin  WM'ks.  The  dedication  on  the  i  at  ed.  stands 
'  Sonata  per  il  Pianoforte  ed  un  Y iolino  obligate, 
scritta  in  uno  stilo  molto  ooncertante,  quasi  come 
d'un  Conoerto.  Composta  e  dedicata  al  suo 
amieo  B.  Kreutzer,  Membro  del  Conservatorio  di 
Musica  in  Parigi,  Prime  Violino  dell  *  Academia 
delle  ^Arti,  e  della  Camera  Imperiale,  per  L. 
van  Beethoven.  Opera  47.  A  Boim  chez  K.  Sim- 
rook.  432.'  In  a  notebook  of  Beethoven's  in  tha 
Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  the  second  sentence 
appears  *  in  uno  stilo  molto  hriUante,* 

some  idea  of  its  popularity  in  England  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  played  44  times 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  between  1854 
and  1878,  the  next  v^ace  being  held  by  the  Septet 
(33  times)  and  the  Bb  Trio  (24  lames).  [G.} 

EBOLL,  FBAN3S,  bom  in  1820  at  Bromberg ; 
began  with  medicine,  but  finally  devoted  himself 
to  music  under  the  guidance  of  Liszt,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  some  of  his  tours.  He  settled 
in  Berlin,  and  was  for  some  years  a  success- 
fiil  teacher.  He  edited  the  '  Wohltemperirte 
Clavier'  for  the  Bachgesellschaft  (14th  year, 
1864) — with  a  Preface  containing  a  Ust  of  MSS. 
and  Editions,  and  an  Appendix  of  Variations,  a 
highly  creditable  work  as  regards  care  and  ac- 
curacy in  collation,  which  Spitta  has  selected  for 
honourable  mention  (J.  S.  Bach,  i.  773,  note). 
He  has  also  published  editions  of  Bach's  chromatic 
fantasia,  Mozart's  pianoforte  fantamas,  and  other 
important  compositions.  He  was  a  thorough  mu- 
sician, and  his  style  as  a  pianist  was  clear  and 
eminently  suggestive.  He  was  a  great  sufferer 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
May  28,  1877.  [F.G.] 

KBOMMEB,  Fbani,  violinist  and  composer, 
bom  1759  ^^  Kamenitz  in  Moravia;  learned 
music  from  an  uncle*  then  Choirmaster  at  Turas. 
From  1 7  to  25  he  acted  as  organist,  and  composed 
much  church  music,  still  unpublished.  He  next 
entered  the  band  of  Count  Styrum  '  at  Simonthum 
in  Hungary  as  violinist^  and  in  two  years  was 
promot^  to  the  Capellmeistership.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart ;  and  composed  his  pieces  for  wind- 
instruments,  which  are  of  lasting  importance, 
and  peroeptibly  influenced  modem  military  music. 
After  one  or  two  more  changes  he  at  length 
became  Capellmeister  to  Prince  Grassalkowitz, 
after   whose   death    he   lived    comfortably   in 
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Vienna,  enjoying  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  teacher  and  composer.  The  sinecure  post  of 
doorkeeper  to  the  Emperor  was  confeired  upon 
him,  and  in  1818  he  succeeded  Kozeluoh  as 
Ck>urt  Capellmeister  and  CompoBer,  in  which 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Francis 
to  France  and  Italy.  He  died  suddenly  Jan.  8, 
1831,  while  composing  a  pastoral  mass.  As  a 
composer  he  was  remarkable  for  productiveness, 
and  for  a  clear  and  agreeable  style,  most  ob- 
servable i>erhaps  in  his  string-quartets  and  quin- 
tets, published  at  Vienna,  Offenbach,  and  Paris. 
This  made  him  a  great  favourite  in  Vienna  at 
the  dose  of  the  century.  Schubert  how«vtr,  who 
as  a  boy  of  eleven  had  to  play  his  Symphonies 
in  the  band  of  the  '  Convict,'  used  to  laugh  at 
them,  and  preferred  those  of  Kozeluch.  Both 
are  alike  forgotten.  Krommer  also  composed  a 
number  of  quartets  and  quintets  for  flutes,  be- 
sides the  pieces  for  wind-instruments  iJready 
mentioned.  The  only  one  of  his  church  works 
printed  is  a  mass  in  4  parts  vnth  orchestra  and 
organ  (Andr^,  Offenbach).  Had  he  not  been  the 
contemporary  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  he  might 
have  enjoyed  more  enduring  popularity.    [F.  G.] 

KRUMMHORN  (i.e.  crooked-horn),  Cro- 
mome,  Cremona,  Clarionet,  Como-di-Bassetto. 
The  various  names  given  to  an  Organ  Reed  Stop 
of  8  feet  size  of  tone.  Modem  English  specimens, 
which  are  found  under  all  the  foregoing  names 
except  the  first,  are  estimated  in  proportion  as 
their  sound  resembles  that  of  the  orchestral  Cla- 
rinet. The  Cremonas  in  the  organs  built  by 
Father  Smith  (1660)  for  the  *  Whitehall  Ban- 
queting House/  etc.,  and  those  by  Harris  in  his 
instruments  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  Snow  Hill  (1670), 
etc.,  were  doubtless  '  voiced '  to  imitate  the  furat- 
named  and  now  obsolete  crooked-horn.  They 
were  never  intended  to  represent  the  violin,  into 
the  name  of  which  its  own  had  nevertheless  been 
corrupted.  The  pipes  are  of  metal,  cylindrical 
in  shape,  short,  and  of  narrow  measure,  the  CC 
pipe  being  only  about  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and 
1 1  in.  in  diameter.  [E.  J.  H.] 

KRUMPHOLZ,  JoHAiTN  Baphst,  celebrated 
harpist  and  composer,  bom  about  1 745  at  Zlonitz 
near  Prague ;  son  of  a  bandmaster  in  a  French 
regiment,  lived  in  Paris  from  his  childhood, 
learning  music  £rom  his  father.  The  first  public 
mention  of  him  is  in  the  *  Wiener  Diarium '  for 
177a  ;  he  had  played  at  a  concert  in  the  Burg- 
theater,  and  advertised  for  pupils  on  the  pedal- 
harp.  From  Oct.  1773  to  March  1776  he  was  a 
member  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  chapel  at  Esterhaz, 
taking  lessons  &om  Haydn  in  composition,  and 
already  seeking  after  improvements  in  his  instru- 
ment. He  next  started  on  a  concert-tour,  play- 
ing at  Leipzig  on  an  '  organisirten  Harfe.'  He 
then  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  teacher  and  virtuoso.  Nadermann 
built  a  harp  from  his  specifications,  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  by  an  article  in  the  'Journal 
de  Paris'  (Feb.  8,  1786),  and  which  Krumpholz 
described  in  a  preface  to  his  sonata,  op.  14.  His 
wife  played  some  pieces  on  it  before  the  Acaddmie, 
Krumpholz  accompanying  her  on  the  violin,  and 
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on  the  'Pianoforte  oontrebasse '  or  'Clavichord  k 
marteau,'  another  instrument  made  by  Erard 
&om  his  specifications.  The  Academic  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  new  harp  in  a  letter  to 
Krumpholz  (Nov.  ai,  1787).  He  drowned  him- 
self in  the  Seine  in  1 790  from  grief  at  the  infidelity 
and  ingratitude  of  his  wife. 

Gerber  gives  a  list  of  his  compositionB,  which 
are  still  of  value.  They  comprise  6  grand  con- 
certos, 3  a  sonatas  with  violin  accompaniment^ 
preludes,  variations,  duets  for  a  harps,  a  quartet 
for  harp  and  strings,  and  symphonies  for  harp  and 
small  orchestra,  published  in  Paris  and  London. 

His  wife,  n^e  Meter,  from  ^  Metz,  eloped  with 
a  young  man  to  London.  She  was  even  a  finer 
player  than  her  husband,  making  the  instrument 
sound  almost  like  an  Eolian  h^.  In  London 
she  gave  her  first  concert  at  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  June  a,  1788,'  and  for  many  years  ap** 
peared  with  great  success  at  her  own  and  Salo- 
mon's concerts,  at  the  oratorios  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  at  Haydn's  benefit.  She  frequently  played 
Dussek's  duos  conoertantes  for  luu!p  and  piano- 
forte with  the  composer.  She  is  mentioned  in 
1803,  but  after  that  appears  to  have  retired  into 
private  life. 

Wemzel  Kbumpholz,  brother  of  the  former^ 
bom  in  1750,  became  one  of  the  first  violins  at 
the  court-opera  in  Vienna  in  1796.  His  name  i» 
immortalised  by  his  intimacy  with  Beethoven, 
who  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  he  used  to  call 
him  in  joke  'mein  Narr,'  my  fool.  According 
to  Ries'  he  gave  Beethoven  some  instmction  on 
the  violin  in  Vienna.  Krumpholz  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognise  Beethoven's  genius,  and  he 
inspired  others  with  his  own  enthuriasm.  Czemy 
mentions  this  in  his  Autobiography,*  and  also 
that  he  introduced  him  to  Beethoven,  who  offered 
of  his  own  accord  to  give  him  lessons.  Krump- 
holz also  played  the  mandoline,  and  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  intended  writing  a  sonata  for  P.  F. 
and  mandoline  for  him.'  He  died  May  a,  181 7, 
aged  67,  and  Beethoven  must  have  felt  his  death 
deeply,  since  he  composed  on  the  following  day 
the  '  Gesang  der  Monche '  (from  Schiller's  '  WiL 
helm  Tell'),  for  3  men's  voices,  'in  cammemora- 
tion  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  our 
'Krumpholz.'  Only  two  of  his  compositions  have 
been  printed — an  'Abendunterhaltung'  for  a 
single  violin^  (dances,  variations,  a  short  andante, 
etc. ;  Vienna  and  Pesth,  Kunst  &  Industrie-Comp* 
toir) ;  and  '  Ein  Viertelstunde  fur  eine  Violine,' 
dedicated  to  Schuppanzigh(Joh.Traeg).  [C.F.P.] 

KUCKEN,  Fbiedrioh  Wilhelm,  bom  at 
Bleckede,  Hanover,  Nov.  16,  1810.  His  father, 
a  country  gentleman,  was  averse  to  the  musical 
proclivities  of  his  son,  and  the  boy  had  to  thank 
his  brother-in-law,  Lttrss,  music-director  and  or« 

1  Or  Lidge,  MConUns  to  Gerber  aad  Beidiardt. 

'  Not  17D0,  u  commonly  stated. 

>  'fitogmphische  Notlien.'  p.  11». 

*  He  calls  Krompholz  '  an  old  man.'    He  was  ttieii  about  00. 

A  '  Autognphiwhe  Skizze.'  by  Artaria.  On  Wenzel  Krampholi  ae« 
alio  Thayer's  *  Betsthoren.'  vol.  U.  p.  48;  the  oonfualoa  between  tbn 
two  brothers  K  rectified  vol.  Hi.  p.  610. 

«  Compare  Nottebohm's  Thematic  Oatalogne.  p.  16L 

7  Ozemy  took  No.  1.  a  contredanse,  as  the  theme  of  his  XX  oooeert 
Tsrtatlona  for  F.  F.  and  ▼loltn.  This,  his  op.  1  (Steliwr,  S  edltioDS).  is 
dedicated  to  KrampboU— a  fine  trait  of  gratltuda. 
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gudst  of  Schfrarin,  for  being  allowed  to  follow 
his  bent,  which  he  did  nnder  Lfiras  and  Aron 
in  Schwerin,  and  as  Ante,  viola,  and  violin 
pUjer  in  the  Duke's  orchestara  there.  His  early 
oompontioDfl,  *  Ach  wie  wan  mogiioh  dann'  and 
otfacTB,  became  so  popular  that  he  was  taken 
into  the  palace  as  toudier  and  player.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  made  his  way  to 
Berlin,  where,  while  studying  hard  at  counter- 
point under  Bimbach,  he  gradually  composed  the 
so^gs  which  rendered  him  so  famous,  and  have 
made  his  name  a  household  word  in  his  own 
and  other  countries.  His  opera,  'Die  flucht 
nach  den  Schwdz'  (the  Flight  to  Switserland) 
was  produced  at  Berlin  in  1839,  and  proved  veiy 
sncoessftd  throughout  Grermany.  In  1 841  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  study  under  Sechter.  In  1843  he 
conducted  the  great  festival  of  male  singers  at 
St.  Gall  and  Appenzel.  Thence  he  went  to  PariSy 
whoei,  with  characteristic  seal  and  desire  to 
leam,  he  studied  orchestration  with  Hal^vy,  and 
writing  for  the  voice  with  Bordogni.  His  stay 
in  Paris  lasted  for  3}  years ;  thenoe  he  went  to 
Stuttgart,  and  brought  out  (April  ai,  1847)  a 
new  opera,  'Der  Pratendent'  (the  Pretender), 
with  tne  greatest  success,  which  foHowed  it  to 
Hambnxg  and  elsewhere  in  Grennany.  In  1851 
he  received  a  call  to  Stuttgart  as  joint  Kapell- 
meister with  Lindpaintnar,  filling  the  place  aJone 
after  Undpaintner's  death  (Aug.  a  I,  1856)  till 
1861^  when  he  resigned.  In  1863  he  joined 
Abi  and  Berlioz  as  judges  of  a  competition  in 
Stnasbuig,  and  had  an  eztraordinaiy  reception. 
He  oompoaed  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
pianoforte  and  cello,  etc.,  but  his  immense  popu- 
larity sprang  from  his  songs  and  duets,  some  of 
which,  such  as  'Das  Stemelein*  and  'O  weine 
nicht^'  were  extraordinarily  beloved  in  their  time. 
Almost  exclusively  however  by  amateurs  and  the 
msMfS ;  among  musicians  they  found  no  &vour, 
and  are  already  almost  forgotten.  They  were  also 
very  popular  in  EngUnd  (*  Trab,  trab,'  *  The  Maid 
of  Judah/  *  The  Swallows,'  duet»  etc.,  etc.)*  snd 
Kticken  had  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Wessel 
&  Co.  fin-  the  exclusive  publication  of  them.  [G.] 
KtJHMSTEDT,  FBnsDBXCfH,  bom  at  Oldis- 
lebea,  Saxe-Weimar,  Dec.  so,  1809.  His  gift  for 
music  i^peazed  very  eariy  and  asserted  itself 
against  ibe  resistance  of  his  parents,  so  frequent 
in  these  cases.  At  length,  when  19,  he  left  the 
university  of  Weimar  and  walked  to  Darmstadt 
(a  distance  of  full  1 50  miles)  to  ask  the  advice  of 
C.  H.  Rinck.  The  visit  resulted  in  a  course  of 
three  years  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical 
music  nnder  that  great  organist.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  returned  to  his  £unily  and  began  to 
write.  His  career  however  was  threatened  by 
a  paralysis  of  his  ric^ht  hand,  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  which  but  for  his  perseverance 
sod  energy  would  have  wrecked  lum.  During 
several  years  he  remained  almost  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  till  in  1836  he  obtained 
the  post  of  mudo-director  and  professor  of  the 
fiffninar  at  Eiaenach,  with  a  pittance  of  £30 
per  annum.  This  however  was  wealth  to  him : 
he  mairiedy .  and  the  day  of  his  wedding  his  I 
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wife  was  snatched  from  him  by  a  sudden 
stroke  as  they  left  the  church.  After  a 
period  of  deep  distress  music  came  to  his  relief 
and  he  began  to  compose.  As  he  grew  older 
and  published  his  excellent  treatises  and  his  good 
music,  he  became  famed  as  a  teacher,  and  before 
his  death  was  in  eader  circumstances.  He  died 
in  harness  at  Eisenach,  Jan.  10, 1858.  His  works 
extend  to  op.  49.  His  oratorios,  operas  and 
symphonies  are  forgotten,  but  his  fame  rests  on 
his  organ  works — his  art  of  preluding,  op.  6 
(Schotts);  his  Gradus  ad  Pamaesum  or  intro- 
duction to  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  op,  4  (ibid) ; 
his  Fantasia  eroica,  op.  39  (&furt,  Komer) ;  and 
many  preludes,  fugues,  uid  other  pieces  for  the 
organ,  which  are  solid  and  effective  compositions. 
He  also  published  a  treatise  on  harmony  and 
modulation  (Eisenach,  Bomker,  1838).  [G.] 

KUFFERATH,  Hubbbt  Fbrdinakd,  one  of 
six  brothers,  all  musicians,  bom  June  10,  1808, 
at  MtLlheim,  studied  under  Hartmann  of  Cologne, 
and  Schneider  of  Dessau.  He  played  a  solo  for 
the  violin  at  the  Dfisseldorf  Festival  of  1839  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
conducting,  that  he  invited  him  to  Leipzig.  There 
he  formed  one  of  the  brilliant  cUss  for  composition 
which  included  Eckert,  Verhulst,  and  C.  E.  Hors- 
ley.  At  Mendelssohn's  suggestion  he  studied  the 
pianoforte,  and  he  also  took  lessons  on  the  violin 
from  David.  In  1841  he  became  conductor  of 
the  Mannergesangverein  of  Cologne,  which  has 
more  than  once  visited  England.  In  1844  he 
settled  in  Brussels,  and  in  1873  became  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  he 
still  retains.  He  has  published  a  symphony  for 
full  orchestra ;  several  concertos  and  other  com- 
positions for  the  Hano,  and  some  expressive 
Lieder.  His  daughter  Antoitie,  a  pupil  of  Stook- 
hausen*s,  was  much  applauded  at  the  Diisseldorf 
Festival  of  1878,  for  her  fine  soprano  voice,  and 
artistic  singing.  [F.  G.] 

KUHLAU,  Fbiebbich,  a  musician  of  some 
distinction  in  his  day.  He  was  bom  of  poor 
parents  at  Uelzen  in  Hanover,  March  13,  1786, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye  at  an 
early  age.  The  loss  did  not  however  quench  his 
ardour  for  music.  During  a  wandering  life  he 
contrived  to  learn  the  piano  and  the  flute,  and 
to  acquire  a  solid  foundation  of  harmony  and 
composition.  Germany  was  at  that  time  under 
French  rule,  and  to  avoid  the  conscription  he 
escaped  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  became  the 
first  flute  in  the  king's  band.  He  then  settled 
in  Denmark,  acquired  a  house  in  L3mgbye,  near 
Copenhagen,  to  which  he  fetched  his  parents, 
composed  half-a-dozen  operas,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  music  and  court  composer,  and  en- 
joyed a  very  great  popularity.  In  the  autumn 
of  1835  he  was  at  Vienna,  and  Seyfried*  has 
preserved  a  capital  story  of  his  expedition  to 
Beethoven  at  Baden  with  a  circle  of  choice 
friends,  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  composer 
dragged  them  at  once  into  the  open  air,  and  of 
the  jovial  close  of  the  day's  proceedings.  Kuhlau„ 

1   Beethorens  Btudlon,  AiihAi«,  p.  2(>.   See  alw  Beetboreu's  Letten 
(NoU\  No.  966.'    •    • 
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iDspired  by  champagno  and  the  presence  of  Bee- 
thoven, extemporiHed  a  canon,  to  which  Beethoven 
responded  on  the  spot,  but  thought  it  wise  to 
replace  his  first  attempt  next  morning  by  another, 
which  is  one  reiterated  joke  on  the  name  of  his 
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and  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note: — 

BadiN,  3  Septemlerj  182&. 
I  must  conftas  that  the  chftrnpagne  got  too  much  into 
my  head  last  night,  and  has  once  more  shewn  me  that 
it  rather  oonftues  mj  wita  than  assists  them ;  for  thonffh 
it  is  usually  easy  enough  for  me  to  give  an  answer  on  the 
■pot,  I  decuune  I  do  not  in  the  least  recollect  what  I  wrote 
last  night    Think  sometimes  of  your  most  faithful 

BBSTHOVXK. 

In  1830  Kuhlau  suffered  two  irreparable  losses 
—  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
manuscripts  by  fire,  and  the  death  of  his  parents. 
This  double  calamity  affected  his  health,  and  he 
died  at  Lyngbye  March  18,183a,  leaving  a  mass  of 
compositions,  of  which  none  will  probably  survive 
their  author  more  than  a  very  few  years.       [G.] 

KUHNAU,  JoHANN,  a  veiy  remarkable  old 
musician.  Cantor  of  IJeipzig,  and  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  German  school  of  the  clavier,  bom 
at  Geysing  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia  in  April 
1667.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  lovely  voice  and  a 
strong  turn  for  muaia  He  was  put  to  the 
Kreuzschule  at  Dresden,  where  he  became  a 
chorister  under  the  quaint  title  of  'Rathsdiscan- 
tist^'  and  obtained  regular  instruction  in  music. 
On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  worked  the 
harder,  and  in  addition  to  his  music  learned 
Italian.  The  plague  in  1680  drove  him  home, 
but  Geysing  was  no  field  fDr  his  talent,  and  he 
went  to  Zittau  and  worked  in  the  school,  till 
the  exceilence  of  a  motet  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Bathswahl,  or  election  of  the  town  council, 
procured  him  the  post  of  Cantor,  with  a  salary 
on  which  he  could  study  at  leisure.  He  began 
by  lecturing  on  French.  His  next  move  was  to 
Leipzig,  in  1683,  whither  his  fame  had  preceded 
him,  and  in  that  city  of  music  he  cast  anchor  for 
the  rest  of  his  lii^.  In  1684  he  succeeded 
Klihnel  as  oiganist  at  St.  Thomas's.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  studjring  law,  and  qualified 
himself  for  the  rank  of  advocate.  In  1 700  he 
was  made  musical  director  of  the  University  and 
of  the  two  principal  churches,  and  then  Cantor. 
After  this  no  fuither  rise  was  possible,  and  he 
died  June  25,  1722,  admired  and  honoured  as 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians  and  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  He  left  translations  from 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  and 
wrote  satirical  poetry  of  no  common  order.  Of 
his  musical  works  the  following  are  named:— 
'  Jura  circa  musicos  ecclesiasticos^^Leipzig,  1 688) ; 
«Der  musickalische  Quacksalber  ...  in  einer 
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kurtzweiligen  nnd  angenehmen  Historic  ... 
beschrieben'  (Dresden,  1700);  'Tractatus  de 
tetrachordo' ;  'Introductio  ad  compositionem* ; 
and '  IXsputatio  de  triade  * — the  three  last  in  MS. 
He  wrote  motets  on  chorales,  and  other  sacred 
pieces ;  but  his  olavier  music  is  his  glory,  and  he 
is  the  greatest  figure  among  German  composers 
for  the  clavier  l^fore  Bach,  who  obliterated  all 
his  predecessors.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
sonata  as  a  piece  in  several  movements,  not 
dance-tunes — the  first  of  which,  <£ine  Sonata 
aus  dem  B,*  in  three  movements,  is  fooind  in  hia 
*8ieben  Partien'  (Leipzig,  1695V  He  followed 
this  with  13  others — 'Frische  Clavier-Friichte, 
Oder  deben  Sonaten'  (Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
1696) ;  'Biblische  Historien  nebst  Auslegung  in 
sechs  Sonaten' — the  last  a  curious  offspring  of 
the  musician  and  the  divine,  and  a  very  early 
instance  of  Programme  music.  In  addition  to 
these  he  published  *Clavier-iibung  aus  14  Fartien 
. . .  beetehend*  (Leipzig,  i689)---a  collection  of 
Suites,  that  is  of  dance-tunes.  Begker  has  repub- 
lished two  of  Kuhnau's  pieces  in  his  'Ausgew&klte 
Tonstucke' ;  and  Pauer,  who  introduced  several 
of  them  to  the  Fnglish  public  in  his  chronological 
performances  in  1862  and  63,  has  printed  a  Suite 
in  his  'Alte  Clavier  musik'  (Senff)  and  a  Sonata 
in  his  ' Alte  meister'  (Breitkopf).  [G.] 

KULLAK,  Thsodob,  bom  Smt  12,  18 18 
(not  1820,  as  F^tis  supposes),  at  Krotoschln  in 
the  province  of  Posen,  where  his  &ther  held  the 
poet  of  *  Landgerichts-sekretar.'  He  was  first  in- 
tended for  the  law,  but  preferred  to  devote  him- 
self to  music.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hauok's  firam 
his  I  Ith  year,  having  previously  been  under  the 
tuition  of  Albert  A^e.  In  1842  he  became  » 
pupil  of  Czemy,  and  in  1846  was  made  Hoipianiat 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  founded,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Stem  and  Marx,  a  Conservatorium  at 
Berlin  in  1851;  and  in  1855,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
some  disagreement  with  his  feUow-workers,  he 
started  a  new  institution  under  the  name  of 
'Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst'  in  the  same 
city,  where  he  himself  continues  to  reside,  fie 
has  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
'drawing-room'  style  of  composition,  and  has 
published  many  transcriptions  and  arrangementa 
for  the  piano,  which  are  very  popular.  Of  hia 
original  works  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : — Grand  concerto  in  C  minor  for  piano 
and  orchestra  (op.  55) ;  Trio  for  piano  and  strings 
(op.  77) ;  Duos  for  piano  and  violin ;  BaUadea, 
Boleros,  etc.,  for  piano  solo;  'Les  ifetinoelles/ 
<Les  DanaXdes,'  <La  Gazelle,*  etc. ;  also  oollee- 
tions  of  small  pieces,  such  as  'Deux  Portefeuillea 
de  Musique,*  *  Kinderleben,'  2  sets  of  pieces  (op. 
81),  'Les  Flours  anim^es.*  Amonff  his  later 
works  may  be  mentioned  'Ondine  (op.  112), 
'Concert-^tude*  (op.  121).  In  1877  he  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  '  Octave-school,' 
which  is  veiy  valuable  as  an  instruction  book. 

His  brother,  Adolf  Kullak,  bom  1823,  waa 
a  distinguished  musical  critic  in  Berlin,  and 
wrote '  Das  Musikalisch-Schone'  (Leipdg,  1858), 
and  '  Aesthetik  des  Clavierspiels '  (Berlin,  1801). 
He  died  in  186a  at  Berlin.  [J.A.F.M.] 
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KI7MMER,  Fkiidiiich  August,  a  grest 
violoiioeUisi,  bom  at  Meiningen  Aug.  5  1797- 
His  fkther  (an  oboist)  mig»ied  to  Dresden, 
nfhen  the  lad  learnt  the  cello  ander  Dotsaner. 
it  was  his  ambition  to  enter  the  King*8  band, 
but  as  there  was  then  no  vacancy  for  a  cellist, 
be  took  up  the  oboe,  and  soon  attained  sui^ 
proficiency  as  to  obtain  the  desired  appoint- 
ment, in  Nov.  1814.  In  1817  he  again  took 
up  hii  original  instniment,  and  in  time  became 
known  as  the  most  aooompliahed  virtuoso  in 
Gomany.  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
mnaical  tours,  principally  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
his  career  has  been  confined  to  Dresden.  In 
1864  he  celebrated  the  50th  amdversary  of  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  after  which  he  retired  on  a  pension, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  F.  Grfitzmacher.  He 
died  at  Dresden,  May  12,  1879.  Kummer[s 
tone  was  at  once  sweet  azid  powerful,  and  his 
command  over  difficulties  very  great.  His  play- 
ing however  was  characterised  in  a  remarkable 
d^free  by  repose,  and  he  is  described  as  never 
having  been  excited  even  when  playing  the 
most  passionate  or  difficult  passages.  Kummer 
has  been  a  voluminous  writer  for  his  instrument. 
163  of  his  works  have  appeared  in  print)  among 
wMoh  are  Concertos,  Fantasias,  a  good  Violon- 
cello School,  etc.  He  has  also  composed  some 
300  entractes  for  the  Dresden^  Theatre.  Among 
his  many  distinguished  pupils,  Goltermann  of 
Stuttgart,  and  Cossmann  of  Wiesbaden  may  be 
named.  [T.P.H.] 

KUNST  DER  FUGE,  DIE.  This  work  of 
J.  S.  Bach's  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
the  head  Abt  or  FuouB.  It  only  renuuns  to 
add  that  since  that  time  a  good  analysis  of  it 
was  read  by  Mr.  James  Higgs  to  the  Musical 
Association,  Feb.  5,  1877,  and  is  published  in 
their  Ptoceedii^  for  1876-77.  [G.] 

KUNTZSCH,  JoHAHV  GoTTVitiRD,  one  of 
oLd-fiwhioned,  sooMwhat  pedantic, 
to  whom  Germany  owes  so  much; 
wlio  ate  bom  in  the  poorest  ranks,  raise  them- 
aelv«B  by  mheard-of  efforts  and  self-denial,  and 
die  vrithont  leaving  any  pennanent  mark  except 
the  pf^iils  whom  thev  hdp  to  form.  The  *  Bac- 
cahMreos  KnntiKh  was  teacher  of  the  organ 
aad  davier  at  the  Lyceum  of  Zwickau  when 
Scfaoraann  was  a  small  boy,  and  it  was  by  him 
tiiat  the  great  composer  was  grounded  in  piano- 
forte playing.  Kuntssch  celebrated  his  jubilee 
at  ZwidLau  in  July  185a,  when  Schumann  wrote 
him  •  cdiarmlng  letter,'  which  his  biographer 
anmimii  ns  was  but  one  of  many.  Schumann's 
atodlss  tor  the  pedal  piano^6  pieces  in  canon* 
farm  (op.  56),  composed  in  1845  and  published 
in  iS46--aie  dedicated  to  his  old  master,  whose 
naaae  is  thus  happily  preserved  firom  oblivion. 
KoBtasch  died  at  a  great  age  in  1854.  [G.] 

KUFSCH,  Kabl  Gdstay,  demands  a  few 
lines  as  having  been  for  a  short  time  Schumann's 
iustfuetor  in  the  theo^  of  music" — apparently 
in  the  latter  port  of  1030,  after  his  accident  to 
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his  finger.  Kopsch  was  an  average  German 
Kapellmeister,  bom  in  Berlin,  lived  and  worked 
there  and  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden  as  teacher 
composer  and  conductor,  till  1838,  when  he 
settled  in  Rotterdam  as  Director  of  the  Singing 
Academy,  and  one  of  the  oommittee  of  the  '  Era* 
ditio  musica'  Society.  In  1845  ^®  returned  to 
Gennany.  became  Director  of  the  Theatre  at 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  and  at  Naumburg,  where 
he  died  July  30,  1846.  [G.] 

KYRIE  (Gr.  Kt;/Nc  kxh^aw ;  Kyrie  elmon ; 
'Lord,  have  mercy'). 

I.  That  portion  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass 
which  immediately  follows  the  Introit,  and  pre- 
cedes the  Gloria  in  ejccelsU :  and  which,  at  High 
Mass,  is  sung  by  the  Choir,  while  the  Celebrant, 
supported  by  the  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  is  oc- 
cupied in  incensing  the  Altar. 

The  Kyiie,  in  common  with  all  other  choral 
portions  of  the  Mass,  was  originally  sung  exclu- 
sively to  I^in  Chaunt  melodies,  such  as  those 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Roman  Gradual, 
and  still  sung,  with  great  effect,  in  many  Conti- 
nental Cathedrals.  One  of  these,  the  Kyrie  of 
the  Miua  pro  Defunctis,  exhibited  in  the  sub- 
joined example,  is  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only 
&om  its  own  inherent  beauty,  but,  as  will  be 
presently  shewn,  from  the  use  to  which  it  was 
turned  ij  Palestrina,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Ton.  VL 


When,  after  the  invention  of  Figured  Music, 
these  venerable  melodies  were  selected  as  themes 
for  the  exercise  of  contrapuntal  skill,  the  Kyrie 
naturally  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the 
polyphonic  Mass;  and  at  once  took  a  definite 
form,  the  broad  outlines  of  which  passed,  un- 
altered, through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  chang- 
ing Schools.  The  construction  of  the  words  led, 
almost  of  necessity,  to  their  separation  into  three 
distinct  movements.  Some  of  the  earlier  contra- 
puntists delighted  in  moulding  these  into  Canons, 
of  maddening  complexity.  The  great  Masters  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  preferred  rather  to  treat 
them  as  short,  but  well-developed  Real  Fugues, 
on  three  distinct  subjects,  the  last  of  which  was 
usually  of  a  somewhat  more  animated  character 
than  the  other  two.  Whether  &om  a  pious  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  the  words,  or  a  desire 
to  render  the  opening  movement  of  the  Mass  as 
impressive  as  possible,  these  earnest  writers  never 
failed  to  treat  the  Kyrie  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
In  the  hands  of  Palestrina,  it  fluently  expresses 
itself  in  a  wailing  0x7  for  mercy,  the  tender  pa- 
thos of  which  transcends  all  power  of  description. 
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This  IB  pre-eminently  the  case,  in  the  Kyrie  of  his 
MisM  hrevig,  a  few  ban  of  which  have  already 
been  given,  as  an  example,  under  the  heading 
Hexachobd  [vol.  i.  p.  735].  The  same  feeling 
is  distinctly  perceptible  th^ughout  the  Kyrie  of 
the  MUea  Papce  Marcelli ;  but  associated,  there, 
with  a  spirit  of  hopeful  confidence  which  at  once 
stamps  it  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect 
ideal  that  has  ever  yet  been  reached.  More  simple 
in  construction,  yet,  scarcely  less  beautiful,  is  the 
opening  movement  of  the  same  composer's  Mi89a 
pro  Defunctii,  in  which  the  Plain  Ghaunt  Canto 
fermo  given  above  is  invested  with  a  plaintive  ten- 
derness which  entirely  conceals  the  consummate 
Art  displayed  in  its  contrapuntal  treatment — 
Cantut  Palbstkina. 


il  -  •      e  -  - 


The  effect  of  these  pure  vocal  harmonies,  when 
sung,  as  they  are  intended  to  be  sung,  in  imme- 
diate contrast  to  the  stem  unisonous  Plain  Ghaunt 
of  the  Introit,  is  one  which,  once  heard,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  manner  of  sin^g  them,  how- 
ever, requires  careful  consideration.  One  great 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  old  part- 
books,  no  indication  whatever  is  given  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  words  and  music  are  to  be 
fitted  together:  and  modem  editors  differ  so 
much  in  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  no  two 
editions  are  found  to  correspond.  The  following 
phrase  from  the  Kyrie  of  the  3ftMa  Papa  Mar- 
eelli  only  exhibits  one  instance  of  divergence  out 
of  a  thousand. 

Palsstrika. 


Kytto. 


(Ab  edited  by  Prosks.) 


Ky  -  rto         •  -  lei 

(Ab  edited  by  Lavaob.) 


Ky  -  ri    -    e      e 


In  this  case,  Lafiige  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
allotting  a  distinct  note  to  each  syllable  of  the 
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word,  Ky-ri^ :  but,  nothing  can  justify  his  divi- 
sion of  ike  penultimate  semibreve  into  a  dotted 
minim  and  crotchet.  The  second  and  third  syl- 
lables of  e4e4'ton  can  be  perfectly  enunciated, 
after  the  Italian  manner,  to  a  single  note.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  conductor  must  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

Without  pausing  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
polyphonic  Kyrie  through  the  decadence  of  the 
School  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  or  the  rise 
of  that  which  followed — a  School  in  which  instm- 
mental  accompaniment  first  seriously  asserted  Its 
claim  to  notice  —  we  pass  on  to  a  period  at 
which  an  entirely  new  phase  of  Art  had  already 
attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The 
Kyrie  of  Bach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor  differs, 
toto  eodo,  from  its  polyphonic  predeoeasars. 
Though  moulded  in  the  old  tripartite  form,  its 
two  stupendous  Fugues,  and  the  melodious  and 
elaborately  develops  Duet  which  separates  than, 
have  nothing  but  that  division  in  common  with 
the  grave  slow  movements  of  the  older  Masters, 
and  are  such,  indeed,  as  Baoh  alone  could  ever 
have  conceived.  Too  long  for  practical  use,  as 
a  part  of  the  Ghurch  Service,  they  unite  in 
fonaing  a  monument  of  artistic  ex(»llenoe,  re- 
presenting a  School,  which,  while  it  scorned  to 
imitate  anything  which  had  gone  before  it,  was 
able  to  defy  the  imitation  of  later  composers. 

The  Kyries  of  Haydn,  and  Mozart— legitimate 
descendants  of  those  of  Peigolesi,  and  Jomelli — 
abound  with  beauties  of  a  wholly  different  order. 
The  well-known  opening  of  Haydn's  grand  Mitaa 
Imperialis  (in  D  minor)  is  a  fiery  All«px>,  in 
which  bright  passages  of  semiquavers,  and  short 
but  telling  points  of  fugal  imitation,  are  ocoi- 
trasted  together  with  striking  effect,  but  with 
very  little  trace  of  the  expression  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  in  a  petition  for  mercy. 
That  of  the  favourite  Mass  commonly  called 
'Mozart's  Twelfth*  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  allusion.  Neither  Beetho- 
ven, in  his  Missa  Solemnis,  nor  Gherubini,  in 
his  great  Mass  in  D  minor,  can  be  said  to  have 
strack  out  a  new  ideal ;  though  both  infused  into 
the  Kyrie  an  amount  of  dramatic  power  previonsly 
unknown  in  Ghurch  Music.  In  the  Kyries  of 
Rossini,  and  Qounod,  firee  use  is  made  of  the  same 
forcible  means  of  expression,  notwithstanding  the 
feigned  return  to  an  older  styl^  in  the  ChritU  of 
the  first-named  composer's  Messe  8oUnndU, 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Kyrie,  from  its 
first  appearance  as  a  polyphonic  compositjon,  to 
the  latest  development  of  modem  times,  we  fiind, 
that,  apart  fimn  the  idiosyncratic  peculiarities  of 
varying  Schools,  and  individual  composers,  it  has 
dotiied  itself  in  no  more  than  three  distinct  ideal 
forms;  of  which  the  first  depends,  for  its  effect, 
upon  the  expression  of  devotional  feeling,  while 
the  second  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  intellect^ 
and  the  third,  to  the  power  ef  human  emotion. 
Each  of  these  types  may  &irly  lay  daim  to  its 
own  peculiar  merits :  but,  if  it  be  conceded  that 
devotional  feeling  is  the  most  necessary  attribute 
of  true  Ghurch  Music,  it  is  certain,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  in  store  for  the  future,  that  particular 
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sttrilrate  htm  never  hitherto  been  reached,  in  its 
highest  perfection,  in  the  presence  of  instrumental 
aooompaniment. 

U.  The  Response, '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  ns, 
sod  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law ';  sung,  in 
the  Service  of  the  Clviich  of  England,  after  the 
recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

As  the  costom  of  reciting  the  Commandments 
daring  the  Communion  Scnrvioe  is  of  later  date 
than  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  this  Besponse  is  not  found  in  Merbecke's 
'Books  of  Conunon  Praier  Noted,*  which  was 
fint  published  in  1550 :  in  Plain  Song  Services, 
therefore^  it  is  usually  sung  to  the  simple  melody 
given,  by  Merbecke,  to  the  older  form  of  KyrU 
used  in  the  Mass.  The  manner  of  its  treatment 
by  the  earlier  composers  of  the  polyphonic  School 
was  extremely  simple,  and  dignified:   indeed, 
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some  of  these  Responses,  as  set  by  Tallis,  (in  the 
Dorian  Mode,)  Bird,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  other 
old  English  writers,  are  perfect  little  gems  of 
artistic  beauty.  With  such  examplesT— and  many 
excellent  ones,  of  later  date — within  their  reach, 
it  is  strange  that  Cathedral  Oiganists  should 
ever  have  countenanced  the  pernicious  custom  of 
'adapting*  the  words  of  the  Kyrie  to  music 
which — however  good  in  itself — was  never  in- 
tended to  be  sung  to  them.  Not  very  long  ago, 
the  opening  bars  of  a  Ghaconne,  by  Jomelli, 
were  heard  in  almost  every  Church  in  which  the 
Responses  were  chaunted  :  while,  within  the  last 
few  years,  no  Kyrie  has  been  so  popular  as  one 
'  adapted '  to  a  passage  occurring  in  '  Elijah,'  and 
generally  associated  with  a  distribution  of  the 
*voice  parts  which  Mendelssohn  would  have  con- 
demned as  utterly 'barbarous.  [W.  Sv  R.] 


LA,  the  syllable  used  in  solmisatidn  lor  the 
I  sixth  note  in  the  scale,  possibly  derived  by 
Guide  from  the  sixUi  line  of  the  well- 
known  hymn  to  S.  John — *  Xabii  reatum.*  It  is 
need  by  the  French  and  Italians  as  a  synonym 
fer  A  (the  sixth  note  of  the  scale  of  C)— '  Sinfonie 
en  la  de  Beethoven/  and  they  speak  of  the 
seeond  string  of  the  violin  as  'covde  en  la.'  'La 
b^mol'  is  A  flat. 

The  number  of  vibrations  per  second  for  the 
A  in  the  treble  stave  is — ^Paris  diapason  435, 
London  Philharmonic  pitch  454.  The  A  pro- 
posed by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  actually  in  use 
(1879)  ^  H-^*  Opera,  444  (eq.  temp.)         [G.] 

LABITZKT,  Josef,  a  well-known  dance 
composer,  bom  July  4,  1801,  at  Schonfeld,  Eger, 
«V  grounded  in  music  by  Veit  of  Petschau ;  in 
1810  b^gan  the  world  as  first  violin  in  the  band 
St  MarietAiad,  and  in  iSax  removed  to  a  similar 
porition  at  CsfUibad.  He  then  formed  an  orches- 
tn  of  hb  own.  and  made  tounUe$  in  South  Ger- 
many. Feeling  his  deficiencies,  he  took  a  course 
of  oompodtion  under  Winter,  in  Munich,  and  in 
1827  published  his  first  dances  there.  In  1835 
be  Mttled  at  Carlsbad  as  director  of  the  band, 
making  journeys  from  Petersbuzg  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Loi^ion  on  the  other,  and  becoming  every  day 
more  fiunous.  He  resides  at  CarlsbiKl,  and  has 
aaaodated  his  son  August  with  him  as  director. 
His  aecond  son,  Wilhelm,  an  excellent  violin 
player,  is  settled  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  his 
daughter  is  a  favourite  singer  at  Frankfort.  La- 
bit^y'i  danoee  are  full  of  rhythm  and  spirit. 
Among  his  waltzes,  the  'Sirenen,'  'Grenzboten,' 
'Aoroia,' '  Carlsbader,'  and  '  lichtensteiner,'  are 
good.  In  galops  he  fiurly  rivals  Lanner  and 
i^QSB,  though  he  has  not  the  poetry  of  those 
two  composers.  [F.  G.] 

LABLACHE,  LuioT,  was  bom  at  Naples,  Dec. 
^  1794.    ^^  mother  was  Irish,  and  his  father, 


Nicolas  Lablache,  a  merchant  of  Marseilles,  had 
quitted  that  place  in  1791  in  consequence  of  the 
Revolution.  But  another  Revolution,  in  1799, 
overwhelmed  him  with  ruin  in  his  new  country, 
and  he  died  of  chagrin.  His  family  was,  however, 
protected  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  the  young 
Luigi  was  placed  in  the  Conservatorio  della  Pietd 
de'  Tw^hini,  afterwards  ca^edSanSebastiano.  He 
was  now  twelve  years  old.  Grentilli  taught  him  the 
elements  of  music,  and  Valesi  instructed  him  in 
singing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  studied  the 
violin  and  violoncello  under  other  masters.  His 
progress  was  not  at  first  remarkable,  for  he  was 
wanting  in  application  and  regularity;  but  hia 
aptitude  was  soon  discovered  by  a  singular  inci- 
dent. One  day  a  conlrebassist  was  wanted  for  the 
orchestra  of  S.  Onofrio.  Marcello-Perrino,  who 
taught  young  Lablache  the  cello,  said  to  him, '  You 
play  the  cello  very  well :  you  can  easily  learn  the 
double  bass!'  The  boy  had  a  dislike  for  that 
instrument,  in  spite  of  which  he  got  the  gamut  of 
the  double  bass  written  out  for  him  on  a  Tuesday, 
and  on  the  following  Friday  executed  his  part 
with  perfect  accuracy.  There  is  no  doubt,  in 
&ct,  that,  had  he  not  been  so  splendidly  endowed 
as  a  singer,  he  might  have  been  equally  brilliant 
aa  a  virtuoso  on  any  other  instrument  that  he 
chose  (Escudier).  At  this  period  his  boy's  voice 
was  a  beautiful  contralto,  the  last  thing  that  he 
did  with  which  was  to  sing,  as  it  was  just 
breaking,  the  solos  in  the  Requiem  of  Mozart  on 
the  death  of  Haydn  in  1809.  He  was  then  15, 
and  his  efforts  to  sing  to  the  end  of  the  work  left 
him  at  last  without  power  to  produce  a  sound. 
Before  many  months  were  passed,  however,  he 
became  possessed  of  a  magnificent  bass,  which 
gradually  increased  m  volume  until,  at  the  age 
of  30,  it  was  the  finest  of  the  kind  which  can  be 
remembered,  with  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  from 
Eb  below  to  £  b  above  the  bass  stave. 
Continually  dominated  by  the  desire  to  appear 
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on  ibe  stage,  the  young  Lablache  xn*de  liis  escape 
from  the  Gonservatorio  no  less  than  five  times, 
and  was  as  often  brought  back  in  disgrace.  He 
engaged  himself  to  sing  at  Salerno  at  15  ducats 
a  month  (40  aoue  a  day),  and  received  a  month's 
salary  in  advance ;  but,  remaining  two  days  longer 
at  Naples,  he  spent  the  money.  As  he  could  not, 
however,  appear  decently  without  luggage,  he 
fiUed  a  portmanteau  with  sand,  and  set  out. 
Two  days  later  he  was  found  at  Salerno  by  the 
vice-president  of  the  Ck>nservatorio,  while  the 
Impresario  seized  the  effects  of  the  young  truant 
in  order  to  recoup  himself  the  salary  he  had 
advanced,  but  found,  to  his  horror,  nothing  in 
the  portmanteau  ....  but  what  Lablache  had 
put  there  1  (Escudier).  To  these  escapades  was 
due,  however,  the  institution  of  a  little  theatre 
within  the  Conservatorio ;  and  Lablache  was 
satisfied  for  a  time.  A  royal  edict,  meanwhile, 
forbade  the  Impresario  of  any  theatre,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  engage  a  student  of  the  Con- 
servatorio without  special  permission. 

Having  at  length  completed  his  musical  educa* 
tion,  Lablache  was  engaged  at  the  San  Carlino 
Theatre  at  Naples,  as  bvffo  Napolitano,  in  181 2, 
though  then  only  18.  He  mibde  his  ddhut  in 
*  La  Molinara?  of  Fioravanti.  A  few  months 
later,  he  married  Teresa  Pinotti,  the  daughter 
of  an  actor  engaged  at  the  theatre  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Italy.  This  happy  union  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence 
over  the  life  of  Lablache.  Quickly  seeing  his 
genius  and  capacity  for  development  far  beyond 
the  narrow  sphere  in  which  she  found  him.  his 
young  wife  persuaded  Lablache,  not  without 
difficulty,  to  quit  the  San  Carlino,  a  theatre  in 
which  two  performances  a  day  were  given, 
ruining  completely  within  a  year  every  voice 
but  that  of  hsr  robust  husband ;  to  re-commence 
serious  study  of  singing,  and  to  give  up  the 
pafois  in  which  he  had  hitherto  sung  and 
spoken.  Accordingly,  a  year  later,  after  a 
short  engagement  at  Messina,  lie  went  as  prima 
ha880  cantante  to  the  Opera  at  Palermo.  His 
flixt  appearance  was  in  the  *  Ser  Marc-Antonio  * 
of  Pavesi,  and  his  success  was  so  great  as  to 
decide  him  to  stay  at  Palermo  for  nearly  five 
years.  But  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
remain  there  nnknown ;  and  the  administration 
of  La  Scala  at  Milan  engaged  him  in  181 7, 
where  he  made  his  cUbut  as  Dandini  in  '  Cene- 
rentola,'  with  great  success,  due  to  his  splendid 
acting  and  singing,  and  in  spite  of  the  provincial 
accent  which  still  marred  his  pronunciation.  Over 
the  latter  defect  he  soon  triumphed,  as  he  had  over 
his  want  of  application  a  few  years  before.  In  fact, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  things  about  La- 
blache were  the  extent  to  which  he  succeeded  in 
cultivating  himself,  and  the  stores  of  general  know- 
ledge which  he  accumulated  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  It  is  said  that  at  Naples  he  had  enjoyed 
the  great  advantsge  of  the  society  and  counsels  of 
Madame  Mericof&e,  a  banker's  wife,  known  in 
Italy  before  her  marriage  as  LaColtellini,  but  then 
quite  unknown  in  England,  though  described  as 
one  of  the  finest  artists  belonging  jbo  the  golden 
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age  of  Italian  singing.     To  snch  influence  as     | 
this,  and  to  that  of  his  intelligent  wifio,  Lablsche 
perhaps  owed  some  of  the  impulse  which  prompted     | 
him  to  continue  to  study  when  most  singers  oeaae 
to  learn  and  content  themselves  with  reaping  the 
harvest ;  but  much  must  have  been  due  to  his  own 
desire  for  improvement. 

The  opera  '  Elisa  e  Claudio*  was  now  (1821) 
written  for  him  by  Mercadante ;  his  position  wss 
made,  and  his  reputation  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope.    From  Milan  he  went  to  Turin ;  returned 
to  Milan  in  i8aa,  then  appeared  at  Venice,  and 
in  1824  at  Vienna,  and  always  with  the  same 
success.    At  the  last  city  he  received  from  the 
enthusiastic  inhabitants  a  gold  medal  bearing  a 
most  flattering  inscription.    After  twelve  yeazs 
absence  he  returned  to  Naples,  with  the  tide  of 
singer  in  the  chapel  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  with  an 
engagement  at  the  San  Carlo.    Here  he  created  a 
great  sensation  as  Assur  in  '  Semiramide.*    Two 
years  later  we  find  him  at  Paima,  singing  in  Bel- 
lini's '  Zaira.*   Although  Ebers  had  endeavoured, 
as  early  as  i8aa,  to  secure  him  for  London,  on 
the  strength  of  his  reputation  as  'perhaps  even 
excelling  Zucchini,'  Lablache  did  not  tread  the 
English  boards  till  the  season  of  1830,  when 
he  made  his  d^tU  on  the  30th  Mardi  in  the 
'Matrimonio  segreto.'    Here,  as  elsewhere,  his 
success  was  assured  from  the  moment  when  he 
sang  his  first  note,  almost  from  the  first  step 
he  iAok  upon  the  stage.    It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  he  was  greater  as  a  singer  or  as  an 
actor.     His  head  was   noble,  his  figure  very 
tall,  and  so  atoning  for  his  bulk,  which  became 
inmiense  in  later  years:   yet  he  never  looked 
too  tall  on  the  stage.    One  of  the  boots  of  La- 
blache would  have  made  a  snuill  portmanteau; 
'  one  could  have  clad  a  child  in  one  of  hia  gloves* 
(Chorley).    His  strength  was  enormons.    As  Xe- 
pordlo,  he  sometimes  carried  off  under  his  ann, 
apparently  without  effort,  the  troublesome  Ma- 
setto,  represented  by  Glubilei,  a  man  of  the  full 
height  and  weight  of  ordinary  men !    Again,  in 
an  interval  of  tedious  rehearsing,  he  was  onoe 
seen  on  the  stage  to  pick  up  with  one  hand  a 
double  bass  that  was  standing  in  the  orcheetniy 
examine  it  at  arm's  length,  and  gently  replace  it 
where  he  had  found  it !     The  force  of  his  voioe 
exceeded,  when  he  chose,  the  tone  of  the  iDsfcra- 
ments  that  accompanied  it  and  the  noise  and 
clamour  of  the  stage ;  nothing  drowned  his  por- 
tentous notes,  whidi  rang  through  the  house  like 
the  booming  of  a  great  bell.    On  one  oocaaion* 
indeed,  his  wife  is  said  to  have  been  woke  up  by  a 
sound,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  which  she  took 
for  the  tocsin  announcing  a  fire,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  Lablache  producipg 
in  his  sleep  these  bell-like  sounds.     It  was  during 
the  great  popularity  of  *  I  Puritani,'  when  Grisi, 
accompanied  by  Lablache,  was  in  the  habit  of 
singing  the  polaoca  thrice  a  week  at  the  Opera^ 
and  frequently  also  at  concerts.  After  performiiij^ 
his  staccato  part  in  the  duet  thrice  within  nine 
hours,  Lablache  was  haunted  by  it  even  in  hia 
sleep.    This  power  was  wisely  used  by  the  great 
artist  on  the  right  occasions,  and  only  * 
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ike  daftf  aad  angry  Geronimo,  at  m  Or&ve»o  in 
'Nonnft*;  but  ftt  other  times  his  voice  oould 
'rotf  tB  iweetly  as  any  sucking  dove,'  and  he 
could  use  its  accents  for  comic,  homoroaB,  tender, 
(T  wRowiiil  efifects,  with  equal  ease  and  mastery. 

Like  Gairick,  and  other  great  artists,  Lablache 
shone  as  much  in  comic  as  in  tragic  parts.  No- 
thing could  exceed  his  Leporello ;  of  that  cha- 
racter be  was  doubtless  the  greatest  known  ex- 
ponent. But  he  had,  at  an  earlier  date,  played  Am 
GiommnL  As  Gerontfno,  the  Podettd  in '  La  Gazza 
Lsdra,'  again,  in  '  La  Prova  d'un'  Opera  Seiia,' 
u  Damdild  and  the  BaroM  di  Mont^scone,  he 
vu  equally  unapproachable;  while  his  Henry 
VI J  I.  in  '  Anna  Bolena^*  his  Doge  in  '  Marino 
Fsliero.*  and  Oroveao  in  '  Norma,'  were  splendid 
ezsmples  of  dignity  and  dramatic  force.  He 
ftppesrod  for  the  &8t  time  in  Paris,  Nov.  4, 
1830,  as  Gerotdmo  in  the  '  Matiimonio  Segreto/ 
ud  was  there  also  recognised  immediately  as  the 
fint  homo  cantanle  of  the  day.  He  continued  to 
nng  in  Paris  and  London  for  several  years ;  and, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  terms  were  in  1 828, 
for  foor  months,  40,000  frs.  {£  i  ,600),  with  lodging 
ind  one  benefii-night  dear  of  all  expenses,  the 
open  sod  his  part  in  it  to  be  chosen  by  himscdf  on 
that  occasion,  as  also  at  his  ddbvt.  The  modest 
imn  named  above,  in  no  degree  corresponding  with 
the  Tslae  of  Lablache  in  an  operatic  company, 
vu  a  few  years  later  (1839)  ^^  P"<^  V^^  ^7 
laporte  to  Robert^  to  whom  lablache  was  then 
engaged  at  Paris,  for  the  mere  cession  of  his 
eerrioes  to  the  London  Opera. 

In  1833  Lablache  sang  again  at  Naples,  re- 
newing lus  ^umphs  in  tl^  ' Elisire d'amore'  and 
*  Don  Pasquale.*  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1834, 
after  which  he  continued  to  appear  annually 
there  and  in  London,  singing  in  our  provincial 
feidvals  as  well  as  at  the  Opera,  for  many  years. 
In  1852  he  sang  at  St.  Petersburg  with  no  less 
eclat  than  elsewhere.  In  London,  near  the  close 
of  hia  career,  at  a  time  when  most  artists  are 
liable  to  become  dull  and  mechanical,  he  broke 
cot  into  the  personification  of  two  beings  as 
different  from  each  other  and  from  the  tvpes 
hitherto  represented  by  him  as  Sbakspere's  Cali- 
^  and  Scribe's  Calmuck  QriUonko,  m  'L*]6toile 
da  Nord,^  with  a  vivacity,  a  profound  stage- 
knowledge,  and  a  versatility,  which  were  as  rare 
M  thw  were  strongly  marked  (Chorley).  But 
he  had  qualities  as  sterling  as  others  which  were 
&«inating.  Whether  in  comic  opera,  in  the 
elmsnatic  music  of  Spohr,  or  in  that  of  Pales- 
tnns,  he  seemed  equally  at  home.  Let  it  be 
Mver  forgotten  that  he  sang  (April  3, 1837)  the 
UiB  wlo  part  in  Moisart's  Requiem  after  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  as  he  had,  when  a  child, 
rang  the  contralto  part  at  the  funeral  of  Haydn ; 
ud  let  the  former  fact  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
tho§e  who  Miy  he  had  no  notes  lower  than  A 
<v  G.^  Be  it  recorded,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  paid  Baibaja  300  guldens  for  the  operatic 
<ng<en  engaged  on  that  occasion.  He  was  also 
«ot  of  the  3a  torch-bearers  who  surrounded  the 
wffin  of  Beethoven  at  its  interment.  To  him, 
<(^  6diQbert  dedicated  his  three  Italian  songs 
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(op.  83),  written  to  Metastamo's  words  and  com- 
posed in  1827,  showing  thus  his  appreciation  of 
the  powers  of  the  great  Italian. 

In  1856,  however,  his  health  began  to  frtil; 
and  he  was  obliged  in  the  following  spring 
to  drink  the  waters  of  Kissingen,  where  he  was 
met  and  treated  with  honour  by  Alexander  II. 
of  Russia.  Lablache  received  the  medal  and 
order  given  by  the  Emperor  with  the  prophetic 
words,  'These  will  do  to  ornament  my  coffin.' 
After  this  he  returned  for  a  fow  days  in  August 
to  his  house  at  Maisons-Laffitte,  near  Paris ;  but 
left  it  on  the  i8th,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  native 
cUmate  at  his  viUa  at  Posilipo.  But  the  bright, 
brisk  air  was  too  keen  for  him,  and  he  had  to 
take  refuge  in  Naples.  The  relief,  however, 
served  only  to  prolong  his  life  a  short  while,  and 
he  died  Jan.  23, 1858.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  Paris,  and  buried  at  Maisons-Lafitte. 

Lablache  had  two  sisters,  the  elder  of  whom 
became  Marchesa  de  Braida,  and  the  younger 
Abbess  of  Sessa.  He  had  many  children,  among 
whom  Frederick,  the  eldest  son,  followed  his 
father's  steps,  but  not  with  the  same  success. 
The  youngest  is  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  Of 
his  daughters,  one  married  the  great  pianist, 
Thalbeig.  A  Mithode  de  thanl,  written  by  La- 
blache, was  published  chez  Mme.  V**  Ganaux,  at 
Paris;  but  it  rather  disappointed  expectation. 

Lablache  died,  as  he  huA  lived,  respected  by 
every  one  who  knew  him  for  his  honourable, 
upright  probity,  as  he  was  admired  for  his  mar- 
vellous and  cultivated  talents.  [J.  M.] 

He  was  the  Queen*s  singing  master,  and  the 
esteem  and  even  affection  which  that  intercourse 
engendered  are  expressed  more  than  once  in 
warm  terms  in  her  Majesty's  published  Diaries 
and  Letters. 

LAG  BES  Fl^ES,  LE.  Opera  hi  5  acts ; 
words  by  Scribe  and  M^esville,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  April  I,  1839. 
The  overture  alone  has  survived.  [dr.] 

LAGHNEB,  a  prominent  musical  family  of 
this  century.  The  father  was  an  organist  at 
Rain,  on  the  Lech,  in  Bavaria,  very  poor  and 
with  a  very  large  family,  but  not  the  less  a 
man  of  worth  and  character.  He  was  twice 
married.  One  of  the  first  family,  Tbeodob,  bom 
1798,  was  a  sound  musician,  but  unambitious, 
who  ended  his  career  as  organist  at  Munich,  and 
chorus-master  at  the  Gourt  theatre.  The  second 
family  were  more  remarkable.  Of  the  daughters, 
Thekla,  bom  1803,  was  recently  organist  of  S. 
George'schurch,  Augsburg,  and  Ghristiane,  bom 
1805,  held  the  same  post  in  her  native  place. 
Of  the  brothers,  Fbakz  was  bom  April  a,  1804. 
He  was  solidly  educated  in  other  things  beside 
music,  but  music  was  his  desire,  and  in  182  a  he 
prevailed  on  his  parents  to  let  him  go  to  Vienna'. 
He  put  himself  under  Stadler  and  Sechter,  and 
was  constantly  in  Schubert's  company,  with  whom 
he  became  very  intimate.  In  i8a6  he  was  made 
Vice-Kapellmeister  of  the  Kiimthnerthor  theatre, 
and  the  next  year,  on  the  death  of  Weigl,  prin- 
cipal Kapellmeisteo:.  He  retained  this  post  till 
,   1 834,  and  it  was  a  time  of  great  produetivity.   In 
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34  he  went  to  Mannheim  to  conduct  the  opera 
there,  and  in  36  advanced  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  as  Houapellmeigter — ^in  1852  general 
inuBic  director — at  Munich,  and  there  remained 
till  1865,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  Lach- 
ner^s  writings  are  of  prodigious  number  and 
extent.  An  oratorio,  and  a  sacred  cantata; 
4  operas ;  requiems ;  3  grand  masses ;  Tarious 
cantatas,  entr'actes,  and  c^er  pieces ;  many  large 
compositions  for  male  voices;  8  symphonies — 
among  them  those  in  D  minor  (No.  3),  in  C  minor 
(op.  53) — which  won  theprize  offered  by  theGesell- 
Bchaft  der  Musikfireunde^and  in  D  (No.  6) ,  which 
Schumann  finds  twice  as  good  as  the  prize  one 
— suites,  overtures  and  serenades  far  orchestra, 
the  orchestration  of  Schubert's  *  Song  of  Miriam' ; 
3  quartets ;  concertos  for  harp  and  bassoon ;  trios, 
duos,  pianoforte  pieces  of  all  dimensions ;  and  a 
large  number  of  vocal  pieces  for  selo  and  several 
voices.  All  that  industry,  knowledge,  tact,  and 
musicianship  can  give  is  here — if  there  were  but 
a  little  more  of  the  sacred  fire  1  No  one  can 
deny  to  Lachner  the  praise  of  conscientiousness 
and  artistic  character;  he  is  deservedly  esteemed 
by  his  countrymen  almost  as  if  he  were  an 
old  classic,  and  holds  a  similar  position  in  the 
South  to  that  of  Hiller  in  the  North.  The 
next  brother,  Ionaz,  was  bom  in  1807,  was 
brought  up  to  music,  and  at  1 2  years  old  was 
sent  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Augsburg,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  had  no  less  a  person  than  Napoleon 
III.  (then  Count  St.  Leu)  as  a  schoolfellow.  In 
1824  he  joined  his  brother  at  Vienna,  in  1825 
was  made  Vice-Kapellmeister  of  the  opera ;  in 
1 831  a  Court  music-director  at  Stuttgart,  and  in 
1842  rejoined  his  brother  in  a  similar  position  at 
Munich.  In  53  he  took  the  conduct  of  the 
theatre  at  Hamburg,  in  58  was  made  Court 
Kapellmeister  at  Stockholm;  and  in  61  settled 
down  for  good  at  Frankfort,  where  he  fills  many 
musical  positions,  and  celebrated  his  50th  anni- 
versary on  Oct.  18,  1875.  He  also  has  produced 
a  long  list  of  works — 3  operas ;  several  ballets, 
melodramas,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  masses,  symphonies, 
quartets,  pianoforte  works,  and  many  songs,  one 
of  which — *  Uberall  Du  * — was  very  popular  in  its 
day.  The  third  brother^  Vincenz,  was  bom 
July  19,  1 81 1,  and  also  brought  up  at  the 
Augsburg  Gymnasium.  He  bc^an  by  taking 
Igna/'g  place  as  organist  in  Vienna,  and  rose  by 
the  same  course  of  goodness  and  indefatigable 
assiduity  as  his  broUiers,  to  be  Court  Kapell- 
meister at  Mannheim  &om  1836  till  73,  when 
he  retired  on  a  pension.  He  was  in  London  in  43, 
conducting  the  German  Oimpany.  His  music  to 
Turandot.  his  Prize  song  *  In  der  Ferae,*  and  other 
pieces,  are  favourites  with  his  countrymen.  [G.] 
LACHNITH,  LuDWiQ  Wenzel,  bom  July  7, 
1 746,  at  Prague,  migrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Duke  at  Zweibriicken,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  his  d^but  at  the  Concert  Spi- 
rituel  as  a  hom  player.  He  was  a  clever  handy 
creature,  who  vrrote  not  only  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  instrumental  music,  but  at  least  four 
operas,  and  several  pasticcios  and  other  pieces. 
His  most  notable  achievements  however,  were 
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his  adaptations  of  great  operas,  by  way  of  making 
them  pleasant  to  the  public,  such  as  '  Les  mys- 
t^res  a  Isis,*  for  which  both  libretto  and  music  of 
the  Magic  Flute  were  '  arranged '  into  what  M. 
F^tu  odls  *a  monstrous '^compilation'  (Grand 
Opera,.  Aug.  20,  1801).  No  wonder  that  the 
piece  was  called  'Les  mis^res  d'ici,*  and  that 
Lachnith  was  styled  'le  d^rangeur.*  He  was 
clever  also  at  working  up  the  music  of  several 
composers  into  one  piece,  and  torturing  it  to  the 
expression  of  different  words  and  sentiments 
from  those  to  which  it  had  originally  been  set — ^as 
'  Le  lAboureur  Chinois, '  in  which  the  music  of 
'several  celebrated  composers'  was  'arrangee 
par  M.  Lachnitch'  (Feb.  5,  181 3).  In  these 
crimes  he  had  an  accomplice  in  the  elder  Kalk- 
brenner,  who  assisted  him  to  concoct  two  *  Ora- 
torios in  action' — Saul  (April  6,  1803)  and 
'The  taking  of  Jericho*  (April  11,  1805).  Wo 
were  as  bad  in  England  several  years  later,  and 
many  fine  operas  of  Rossini,  Auber,  and  quasi- 
Weber  were  first  made  known  to  Londoners  by 
much  the  same  expedients  as  those  of  Lachnith,  in 
the  hands  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  Lacy,  and  others:   [G.] 

LACY,  John,  bass  singer,  bom  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Rauzzini 
at  Bath.  After  singing  in  London  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  becaine  complete  master  of  the 
Italian  language  and  style  of  singing.  On  his 
return  he  sang  at  concerts  and  &e  Lenten 
oratorios,  but  although  he  possessed  an  excep- 
tionally fine  voice  and  sang  admirably  in  various 
styles,  circumstances  prevented  him  firom  taking 
any  prominent  position.  In  18 18  he  accepted  an 
engagement  at  Calcutta,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  left  England,  to  which  he  never  returned. 
Had  he  remained  here  he  would  most  probably 
have  been  appointed  successor  to  Bartleman. 

Mrs.  Laot,  his  wife,  was  originally  Miss 
Jackson,  and  appeafred  as  a  soprano  singer  at 
the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  April  25,  1798. 
In  1 800  she  became  the  wife  of  FVancesco  Bianchi, 
the  composer,  and  in  1810  his  widow.  In  181 2 
she  was  married  to  Lacy,  and  sang  as  Mrs. 
Bianchi  Lacy  in  181 2,  13,  and  14.  She  'was  the 
best  representative  of  the  great  and  simple  style  as 
delivered  down  by  Mrs.  Bates  and  Madame  Mara» 
whilst  her  articulate  delivery  and  pure  pronuncia- 
tion of  Italian,  rendered  her  no  less  generally  valu- 
able in  other  departments  of  the  art.      [W.  H.  H.] 

LACY,  Michael  Bophino,  son  of  an  English 
merchant,  bom  at  Bilbao,  July  19, 1795 ;  learned 
music  from  an  early  age,  and  made  rapid  pro- 
gress on  the  violin ;  was  at  college  at  Bourdeaux 
for  18  months,  and  in  1803  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  finish  his  education,  and  attained  to  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  linguist.  Kreutzer  was  his 
principal  instructor  in  music.  About  the  end 
of  1804  he  performed  before  Napoleon  at  the 
Tuileries.  He  was  then  known  as  '  Le  petit 
Espagnol.'    He  played  in  the  principal  Dutch 

1  8«fl  the  liccount  by  0.  Jahn  (Mnxart.  2nd  ed..  II.  6B7).  The  BiAgto 
flat«  Olid  all  the  comic  music  were  omitted :  rapaseoo  wu  tamed 
into  a  Oiffph^ni  ml<<.'  ;  whil*;  many  pleCMwera  left  out.  others  were  put 
m— as  for  liistano!  'Fin  ch'an  dal  rinu,'  arranffed  aa  a  dmtit  The  opera 
opened  with  Mozart's  finale,  and  the  disorder  must  hare  heen  com* 
pleie.   Aud  yet  it  ran  49  ulKhts ! 
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towns  on  Lis  way  to  Londcm,  which  he  reached 
is  Oct.  1 805.  He  soon  gave  concerts  at  Hanover 
Sqnare  Booms,  under  the  sobriquet  of  'The 
Young  Spaniard/  his  name  not  being  announced 
ntil  'May,  1807,  when  an  engraved  portrait  of 
Mm  wm  publiished.  He  next  performed  at 
CaU]ani*8  fin*  concert  in  Dublin,  and  was  after- 
«wdB  ^igBged  lb*  Corn's  concerts  at  Edinburgh 
at  20  guineas  per  ai^t.  A  few  years  later  he 
quitted  the  musical  for  tho  theatrical  profession, 
and  perfonned  the  principal  genteel  comedy 
parts  at  the  theatres  of  Dublim  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  etc.  In  181 8  he  tiraa  appointed 
leader  of  the  Liverpool  concerts  vice  Yaaiewicz, 
lod  at  the  end  of  1820  returned  to  London 
and  was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the 
King's  Theatre.  Lacy  adapted  to  the  English 
stage  both  words  and  music  cf  several  pK>pular 
operas ;  and  his  adaptations  display  great  skill, 
althoQ^h  gross  liberties  were  frequently  taken 
with  the  original  pieces,  which  can  only  be 
excused  by  the  taste  of  the  time.  Among  them 
are  'The  Maid  of  Judah'  from  'Ivanhoe/  the 
mosic  from  ' Semiramide,'  1829;  'Cinderella,' 
the  music  from  Roesini's '  Cenerentola,'  *  Armida,' 
'Maometto  Secondo,*  and  'Guillaume  Tell,' 
1830;  'Fra  Diavolo,'  1831 ;  and  'Robert  le 
Diabk,'  under  the  title  of  'The  Fiend  Father,' 
1832.  In  1833  he  produced  an  oratorio  entitled 
'The  Israelites  in  Egypt,'  a  pasticcio  from 
Rcarim^B  '  Mo6^  in  Egitto,'  and  Handel's  *  Israel 
in  Egypt,'  which  was  performed  with  scenery, 
<h«Ket,  and  personation.  In  1839  he  brought 
^irward  a  readaptation  of  Weber's  '  Der  Frd- 
schiitz,'  introducing  the  whole  of  the  music  for 
the  fint  time.  He  rendered  great  assistance  to 
Mr.  Schoelcher  in  collecting  the  material  for  his 
'  Life  of  HandeL*  He  died  at  Pentonville,  Sept. 
w.  1867.  [W.H.H.] 

LADY  HENRTEITE,  ou  la  sbrvantk  db 
OiiEjiwiCH.  A  ballet  pantomine  in  3  acts ;  music 
by  Flotow,  Burgmiiller,  and  Deldevez.  Px^oduced 
tt  the  Grind  O^wra  Feb.  i,  1844.  Saint  Georges, 
by  whom  the  libretto  was  written,  afWwards 
enended  it  into  an  opera^  which  was  set  by 
Rotow  as  Mabtha.  [G.] 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  THE.  A  cantata 
in  3  parts;  the  text  founded  on  Scott's  poem  by 
Natalia  Msc&rren,  the  music  by  Professor  G.  A. 
Mac&rren.  Written  for  and  produced  at  Glasgow 
New  Public  HaU  Nov.  15,  1877.  [G.] 

LiKDLER,  Lakdersb,  or  Landlibjsohe 
Tisz.  a  national  dance  popular  in  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Styria.  It  probably 
deriTea  its  name  from  the  Landel,  a  district  in 
tbe  Talley  of  the  Ens,  where  the  dance  is  said 
to  hsTe  had  its  origin ;  but  according  to  some 
uthoritjes  the  woid  simply  means  'country 
<^*>Ke»*  t.e.  a  waltz  danced  in  a  country  fashion. 
Ib  fact  the  liindler  is  a  homely  waltz,  and  only 
diffos  from  the  waltz  in  beingdanced  more  dowly. 
It  a  in  3-4  or  3-8  time,  and  consists  of  two 
pvti  of  eight  ban,  each  part  being  repeated  two 
cr  iDore  times.  Like  most  early  dances,  it  oc- 
^^""ioittUy  has  a  vocal  accompaniment.     Both 
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Mozart  (Kochel,  No.  606)  and  Beethoven  (Not* 
tebohm*s  Cat.  p.  150,  151)  have  ^written  genuine 
Landler,  but  the  compositions  under  this  name 
of  Jensen,.  Raff,  Reinecke,  and  other  modem 
musicians,  have  little  in  conmion  with  the  original 
dance.  T^e  following  example  is  the  first  part 
of  a  Styrian  Landler  QKohler,  Volkstanze;  Bruna- 
wick,  1854). 


^-m *-T-^ 


The  little  waltz  so  well  known  as  '  Le  D^r,' 
usually  attributed  to  Beethoven,  though  really 
composed  by  Schubert,  is  a  Landler.  To  know 
what  grace  and  beauty  can  be  infused  iQto  this 
simple  form  one  must  hear  Schubert's  '  Wiener 
Damen-Landler  *  or  <  Belles  Viennoises '  in  their 
unsophisticated  form,  before  they  were  treated, 
byliszt.  [W.B.S.] 

LA  FAGE,  Juste  Adbiek  Lenoib  de,  bom 
in  Paris,  March  28,  180 1,  grandson  of  the  cele^ 
brated  architect  Lenoir.  After  trying  education 
for  the  church  and  the  army,  he  settled  to  music 
as  a  pupil  of  Feme's  for  harmony  and  counter- 
point, devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
plain-Kshant.  Ferae  recommended  him  to  Cho- 
ron,  who  took  him  first  as  pupil,  and  then  as 
r^p^titeur,  or  assistant-master.  In  1828  he  was 
sent  by  the  govermnent  to  Rome  and  studied  for 
a  year  under  Baini.  While  in  Italy  he  produced 
a  comic  opera  *  I  Creditori,'  but  comic  opera  was 
not  to  be  his  road  to  distinction.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  in  Dec.  1829,  he  was  appointed  maitre 
de  chapelle  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  where  he 
substituted  an  organ  ^built  by  John  Abbey)  for 
the  harsh  out-of-tune  serpent  hitherto  used  to 
accompany  the  voices — an  excellent  innovation  f 
1833  to  36  he  spent  in  Italy,  and  lost  his  wife 
and  son.  H«  returned  to  Paris,  and  there 
published  the  'Manuel  complet  de  Musique' 
(1836-38),  the  first  chapters  of  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Choron ;  '  S^m^iologie  musicale  *  j 
'  Miscellanies  musicales  * ;  *  Histoire  g^ndrale  de 
la  musique,'  and  many  biographical  and  critical 
articles  collected  firom  periodicals.  He  again 
visited  Italy  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and 
during  this  trip  took  copies  of  MSS.  never  before 
consulted.  He  also  visited  Germany  and  Spaing 
and  during  the  Exhibition  of  185 1  made  a  short 
excursion  to  England.  He  then  settled  finally 
in  Paris,  and  published  the  works  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  'muncists' — 16 
use  a  favourite  word  of  his  own.  Over-work  as 
an  author,  and  as  editor  in  chief  of  *  Le  Plain- 
Chant,' a  periodical  which  he  founded  in  185Q, 
brought  on  a  nervous  affection,  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  removal  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  Charenton,  where  he  died  March  8,  1863. 

La  Fage  composed  much  music  of  many  kinds, 
G2 
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both  vocal  and  iiiBtnimeiital,  sacred  and  secular, 
but  it  is  as  a  historian  and  didactic  writer  that 
his  name  will  live.  His  'Cours  oomplet  de 
Plain-Chant*  (Paris  1855-56,  2  vols  8vo.)  is 
a  book  of  the  first  order,  and  fully  justifies  its 
title.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  '  Nouveau  Traits 
de  Plain- Chant  romain/  with  questions,  an  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  the  former.  His '  Histoire 
f^n^nJe  de  la  musique'  (Paris  1844,  ^  ^^^ 
vo..  with  an  album  of  plates)  is  incomplete, 
treating  only  of  Chinese,  Indian,  Egyptian,  and 
Hebrew  music,  but  it  is  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious work,  and  has  been  largely  used  by 
P^tis.  His  learning  and  method  appear  con- 
spicuously in  his  *  Extraits  du  Catalogue  critique 
et  raisonn^  d'une  petite  biblioth^ue  musicale* 
(Bennes,  undated,  1 20  pp.  Svo.,  100  copies  only), 
and  in  his  '  Essais  de  IMphth^rographie  musicale  * 
(Paris,  1864,  a  vols.  8vo.,  one  containing  very 
curious  musical  examples).  A  perusal  of  these 
two  books  will  amply  corroborate  every  word  we 
have  said  in  praise  of  this  erudite  musician.  He 
left  a  valuable  library  (the  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished, Paris  1 86a,  8vo.).  afterwards  dispersed  by 
auction ;  but  his  impublished  works  and  materials 
are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  nationale,  to  which  he 
bequeathed  all  his  papers,  with  the  MSS.  of 
Choron  and  Baini  in  his  possession.  [G.C.] 

L  AFONT,  Charles  Philippe,  an  eminent  vio- 
linist, was  bom  at  Paris  in  178 1.  F^tis  relates 
that  he  got  his  first  instruction  on  the  violin 
'from  his  mother,  a  sister  of  Bertheaume,  a  well- 
known  violinist  of  that  period,  whom  he  also 
aooompanied  on  his  travels  through  Germany, 
performing  successfully,  when  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  at  Hambuig,  Oldenbuig  and  other  towns. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  his  studies 
under  Kreutzer;  and  soon  appeared  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau,  though  not  as  a  violinist,  but 
fts  a  singer  of  French  ballads.  After  some  time  he 
again  took  up  the  violin,  this  time  under  the 
tuition  of  Bode,  and  soon  proved  himself  a  player 
of  exceptional  merit.  F^tis  credits  him  with  a 
perfect  intonation,  a  pure  and  mellow,  though 
somewhat  feeble  tone,  great  powers  of  execution, 
and  a  remarkable  charm  of  expression.  From 
1801  to  1808  he  travelled  and  played  with  great 
success  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Grermany 
and  Russia.  In  1 808  he  was  appointed  Rode's  suc- 
cessor as  solo-violinist  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
a  position  in  which  he  remained  for  six  years.  In 
181 2  he  had  a  public  contest  with  Paganini  at 
Milan.  In  18 15  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  solo-violinist  to  Louis  XVIII.  In  1851 
he  made  a  long  tour  with  Henri  Herz,  the  pianist, 
which  occupi^  him  till  1839,  when  his  career  was 
suddenly  ended  by  a  carriage  accident  in  the  south 
pi'  France,  through  which  he  lost  his  life. 
.  Spohr'in  his  Autobiography  praises  his  fine 
tone,  perfect  intonation,  energy  and  gracefulness, 
but  deplores  the  absence  of  deep  feeling,  and 
accuses  him  of  mannerism  in  phrasing.  He  also 
relates  that  Lafont's  repertoire  was  confined  to  a 
very  few  pieces,  and  that  he  would  practise  a 
concerto  for  years  before  venturing  on  it  in 
public, — a  method  which,  although  leading  to 
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absolute  mechanical  perfection,  appears  absurd 
irom  an  artbtic  or  even  musical  point  of  view. 
Lafont's  compositions  for  the  violin  are  of  no 
musical  value ;  they  comprise  seven  Concertos,  a 
number  of  Fantasias,  Rondos,  etc.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  Duos  concertants  in  conjunction 
with  Kalkbrenner,  Herz,  etc. ;  more  than  200 
ballads  (romances),  which  for  a  time  were  very 
popular;  and  two  operas.  [P-  ^O 

LAGARDE,  a  French  basso,  who  sang  tha 
part  of  FarcLsmane  in  Handel's  *  Radamisto,*  on 
the  revival  of  that  opera  in  Dec.  1720,  with 
Senesino.  It  is  not  known  who  played  Farasmane 
at  the  former  performances;  perhaps  Lagarde. 
He  does  not  appear  again  in  the  casts.      [J.  M.] 

LAGUERRE,  Jean,  commonly  called  Jack, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  Laguerre,  the  artist  who 
painted  the  greater  part  of  V errio's  large  picture 
m  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital,  the  '  labours  of 
Hercules '  in  chiar'oscuro  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
staircase  at  Wilton,  etc.,  and  is  immortalized  by 
Pope  in  the  line 

*  Where  iprawl  the  aaints  of  Vexrio  and  Laguerre.* 

This  painter  came  to  England  in  1683,  and  died 
in  1 721,  his  son  Jean  having,  as  it  is  supposed, 
been  bom  about  1700.  The  lad  was  instructed 
by  his  fiEbther  for  his  own  profession,  and  had 
already  shown  some  ability ;  but,  having  a  talent 
for  music,  he  took  to  the  stage,  where  he  met 
with  fair  success.  It  must  be  he  whom  we  find* 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Ltgar,  playing  the  part 
of  Meiim  in  Camilla  (revived),  1726,  which  had 
formerly  (1706  and  8)  been  sung  by  Ramondon, 
a  low  tenor.  Again,  he  is  advertized  {Daily 
Journal,  March  13,  1731)  as  sustaining  the 
added  r6le  of  Corydon  in '  Acis  and  Gahitea^*  *  for 
the  benefit  of  Af.  RocheUi,  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Theatre  Royal,  on  Friday,  s6th,'  his  name  being 
spelled  as  in  the  cast  of '  Camilla.'  He  died  in 
London  in  1748. 

Laguerre  has  been  described  as  *  a  high  fellow, 
a  great  humourist,  wit,  singer,  player,  caricatur- 
ist, mimic,  and  a  good  scene-painter;  and,  ao- 
cording  to  the  notions  of  that  merry  age,  known 
to  everybody  worth  knowing.'  He  engraved 
a  set  of  prints  of  '  Hob  in  the  Well,'  which  had 
a  great  sale,  though  indifferently  executed  ;  but 
we  also  owe  to  his  point  an  exceedingly  dever 
etching,  'The  Stage  Mutiny'  (Br.  Mus.  Cat. 
1929),  in  which  we  have  caricature-portraits  of 
CoUey  and  Theo.  Cibber  (as  Pistol),  Highmore, 
Mrs.  Wilks,  Ellis,  Griffin,  Johnson,  and  others. 
Hogarth  did  not  disdain  to  copy  this  interesting 
print,  having  used  it  on  the  show-doth  in  *  South- 
wark  Fair'  (Br.  Mus.  Cat.  i960). 

As  a  painter,  Laguerre  was  the  author  of  the 
portrait  of  Mary  Tofts,  not  the  singer  but  the 
pretended  rabbit-breeder,  engraved  by  J.  Faber 
m  mezzotint.  He  also  painted  the  portrait  of 
SpiUer  for  the  SpiUers  Bead  tavern,  as  we  learn 
fh)m  that  actor's  epitaph,  which  begins  thua : — 

*  The  bntchen'  wiree  fall  in  hysteric  fits ; 
For,  tare  m  they  're  alive,  poor  Spiller  'b  dead ; 
But,  thanks  to  Jack  Laguerre,  we  Ve  got  his  head.' 

[J.M.] 
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LAIDLAW,  Anna  Robbna,  a  Udy  whom 
Schuuuum  distizigUMhed  by  dedicating  to  her  his 
FuitaneBtiicke  (op.  12),  was  a  Yorkahirewoman, 
boinat  Bretton  April  30, 1819,  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  school  of  her  aunt,  and  in  music  by 
Bobert  MiiUer,  a  pianoforte  teadier  there.  Her 
funily  went  to  Konigsbeig  in  1 830.  and  there  her 
Tocadon  was  decided,  she  improved  in  playing 
npidly.  and  in  three  or  four  years  appeared  in 
pabUc  St  Berlin  with  great  applause.  In  34  she 
was  in  London  studying  under  Herz,  and  played 
St  Psgauini  s  fiurewell  concert.  In  36  she  returned 
(0  Berlin,  and  after  a  lengthened  tour  through 
Ptowa,  Russia  and  Austria,  returned  in  1840  to 
London.  It  was  during  this  last  stay  in  G  ennany 
that  the  Fantasiestucke  were  written.  [G.] 

LAJARTE,  Theodore  de,  one  of  the  libra- 
rians of  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris  (Academic  de 
Mustque),  author  of  a  book  for  which  every 
student  of  musical  history  must  be  grateful  to 
him.  riz.  a  Catalogue,  historical,  chronological 
and  anecdotic,  of  the  Musical  Library  of  the 
Opera,  etc.,  a  vols,  with  7  portraits — b^utifully 
etched  hy  Le  Rat — and  a  view.  It  contains  an 
Introduction,  describing  the  library;  a  list,  in 
order  of  production,  of  the  594  pieces  which  have 
been  produced  at  the  Opera  between  '  Pomone,* 
March  19,  1671,  and  'Sylvia,*  June  14,  1876, 
with  the  namea  of  the  singers,  remarks  on  the 
piece,  its  success  or  non  success,  and  often  ex- 
tracts finnn  the  libretto ;  biographical  notices  of 
•umposen  and  librettists  ;  a  supplementary  list 
of  'oeuvres  diversea,*  comprising  49  operas, 
received  but  not  produoed,  and  of  which  the 
MSS.  are  preserved — and  of  other  music  en- 
graved aud  MS. ;  and  to  complete,  two  indexes 
of  titles  and  names.  The  work  is  admirably 
done,  apparentlv  with  great  accuracy,  and  is  not 
only  a  boon  to  the  reader  but  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  superior  system  under  which  these  things 
sre  rnani^^  in  JParis.  [G.] 

LAJKUNESSE,  the  family  name  of  Madlle. 
Marie  £xxa  Albani,  who  was  bom  in  185 1  of 
French  Canadian  parents,  at  Chambly,  near 
Montreal,  and  is  therefore  an  English  subject. 
Her  fiiUher  was  a  professor  of  the  harp,  and  she 
began  life  in  a  musical  atmo^here.  At  the  age 
of  five  the  family  removed  to  Montreal,  and 
Madlle.  Lajeunesse  entered  the  school  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacre  Coeur.  Here  she  remained 
Kveral  years,  with  such  instruction  in  singing 
as  th(s  convent  could  afford,  and  she  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  the  idea  of  adopting  a  religious 
life  on  the  representation  of  the  Superior  of  the 
convent,  w^ho  discovered  the  great  qualities  of 
her  pupil. 

In  the  year  1864  the  family  again  removed,  this 
time  to  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  and  while  pursuing  her  studies  there 
Madlle.  Lajeunesse  san^  in  the  choir  of  the  Ca- 
tholic cathedral,  and  ^us  attracted  the  notice 
not  only  of  the  public  but  of  the  Catholic  bishop, 
who  sdrongly  urged  M.  Lajeunesse  to  take  his 
daughter  to  Europe  and  place  her  under  proper 
DttetOB  for  the  development  of  so  remarkable  a 
i^t.    A  concert  was  given  in  Albany  to  raise 
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the  necessary  funds,  after  which  Madlle.  La- 
jeunesse proceeded  to  Paris  with  her  father. 
From  Paris,  after  studying  with  Duprez  for  eight 
months,  she  went  to  Lamperti  at  Milan,  with 
whom  she  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
relation  between  the  master  and  his  gified  pupil 
may  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that  his  treatise  on 
the  Shake  is  dedicated  to  her.  In  1870  she  made 
her  d^but  at  Messina  in  the  Scmnambula,  under  the 
name  of  Albani,  in  meuHiry  of  the  city  in  which 
her  resolution  to  become  a  singer  was  carried  into 
effect.  She  then  sang  for  a  time  at  the  Pergola^ 
Florence.  Her  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  on 
April  2,  187a.  The  beautiful  qualities  of  her 
voice  and  the  charm  of  her  appearance  were  at 
once  appreciated,  and  she  grew  in  favour  during 
the  whole  of  the  season.  Later  in  the  year  she 
made  a  very  successful  appearance  at  the  Italian 
Opera  of  Paris.  She  then  returned  to  Milan, 
and  passed  several  months  in  hard  study  under 
her  former  master.  1873  saw  her  again  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  autumn  she  sang  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  between  that  and  her  next 
London  season,  re-visited  America  and  sang 
once  more  in  the  cathedral  at  Albany.  Since 
then  Madlle.  Albani  has  appeared  regularly  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  is  now  one  of  the  per- 
manent ornaments  of  that  theatre.  On  Aug.  6, 
1878,  she  married  Mr.  Ernest  Gye,  who,  since 
his  father's  death  (Dec.  4, 1878),  has  been  lessie 
of  the  theatre.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  her  prin- 
cipal parts — Amina  (Soniuunbula),  Margherita 
(Faust),  Mignon,  Ophelia.  ELta  ^Lohengrin), 
Lucia,  Linda,  Gilda  (Rigoletto),  Elisabetta 
^Tannhauser),  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of  her 
vocal  talent.  Since  1872  she  has  sung  every 
autumn  at  one  or  more  of  our  great  provincial 
festivals.  Her  voice  is  a  light  soprano  of  great 
beauty  and  very  sympathetic  quality,  especially 
telling  in  the  higher  registers.  She  is  in  addition 
a  fine  pianoforte  player.  [H.  S.  £.} 

LALANDE,     HSKBIETTE-CLiUENTIMB     Mlfi^ 

RIC,  the  daughter  of  Lamiraux-Lalande,  the 
chief  of  a  provincial  operatic  company,  was  bom 
at  Dunkerque  in  1798.  Having  b€«n  taught 
muHic  by  her  father,  she  soon  developed  a  fi^sh 
and  ringing  voice,  and  was  endowed  with  excel- 
lent memory  and  intelligence;  but  the  only 
teaching  she  really  had  was  in  the  music  of  the 
parts  entrusted  to  her.  She  made  her  d^btU 
with  success  in  181 4  at  Naples  :  F^tis  heard  her, 
and  admired  her  as  an  actress  of  op^ra  cumique, 
at  Douai  in  the  following  year.  She  continued 
to  sing  till  182a,  with  equal  success,  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France,  and  was  then  engaged  at 
the  Gymnate  Dramatique  at  Paris,  Ebers  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  engage  her  for 
London.  Clever  enough  to  perceive,  however, 
after  hearing  the  singers  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
how  utterly  she  was  without  the  knowhd^e 
of  the  proper  manner  of  producing  her  voice, 
she  took  leesons  of  Garcia,  and  made  her  first 
appearance,  April  3,  1823,  in  *Les  Folies  amo«i- 
reuses,'  a  [yasticoio  arranged  by  Casiitil- Blaze. 
About  this  time  she  became  the  wife  of  M.  M^riC| 
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lalande; 


a  horn-player  at  the  Op^ra  Cbmique.  Rejecting 
the  offer  of  an  engagement  at  the  latter  theatre, 
on  Garcia^B  advice,  she  went  to  Italy,  and  re- 
ceived additional  teaching  from  BoniSchi  •  and 
Banderali  at  Milan.  After  singing  with  in- 
creased ^clat  at  Venice,  Munich,  Brescia,  Cre- 
mona, Venice  (again),  and  other  Italian  cities, 
she  at  length  appeared  in  London  during  the 
seasoD  of  1830.  *She  had  been  for  six  years 
rep<»rted  ta  be  one  of  the  best  singers  of  Italy — 
much  had  been  expected  of  her  . . .  She  had  been 
oompared  with  the  best  of  the  best :  but  she 
arrived  in  England  too  late,  and  her  place,  more- 
over, had  been  filled  by  women  of  greater  genius. 
She  was  a  good  musician,  and  sang  with  taste ; 
but  her  voice,  a  soprano,  ere  she  came  had  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  trembling,  in  those  days  a 
liovelty  (would  it  had  always  remained  so!),  to 
which  English  ears  were  then  averse.  She  gave 
little  satisfaction '  (Chorley).  Mme.  M^ric  sang, 
however,  again  in  London  in  183 1.  In  Paris  she 
pleased  no  better  in  these  latter  years,  and  at 
length  retired,  in  1833,  as  it  is  said,  to  Spain ; 
since  then  no  more  has  been  heard  of  her.  A  bio- 
graphy, with  a  portrait,  of  Mme.  M^ric-Lalande 
was  published  in  the  musical  journal,  Teatro 
della  Ftniet,  Venice,  i8a6,  i8mo.  [J.M.] 

LALLA  ROOKH.  Moore*s  poem  has  been 
the  parent  of  rievend  musicHl  compositions. 

I.  An  opera^  by  C.  E.  Horn  ;  produced  in 
Dublin  in  or  about  1820.  a.  A  ditto  by  Felicien 
David.  [See  Lalla  Roukh.]  3.  A  ditto  in  a 
acts ;  worils  by  Rodenberg,  music  by  Rubinstein ; 
produced  at  Ih^sden  in  March,  1 863.  The  name 
of  the  piece  has  since  been  changed  to  Feramors. 

4.  Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri,  by  Schumann;  and 

5.  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  a  Fantasie-Overture 
by  Sterndale  Bennett.  For  these  two  last  see 
their  own  headings.  [G.] 

LALLA  ROUKH.  Opera  in  2  acts,  founded 
on  Moore's  poem ;  words  by  Lucas  and  Carr^, 
music  by  Felicien  David.  Produced  at  the 
pp^ra  Comique  May  la,  186a.  [G.] 

LAMB,  Benjamin,  oiganist  of  Eton  College 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  i8th  century,  and  also 
verger  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  was  the 
composer  of  some  church  music.  An  evening 
'  Cantate'  service  and  four  anthems  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7341-42). 
He  was  also  a  composer  of  songs.         [W.H.  H.] 

'  LAMBERT,  George  Jackson,  son  of  George 
Lambert,  organist  of  Beverley  Minster,  was  bom 
at  Beverley  in  1795.  He  studied  under  his 
father  imtil  he  was  sixteen,  then  in  London 
under  Samuel  Thomas  Lyon,  and  finally  became 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Crotch.  In  181 8  he  succeeded 
his  father  at  Beverley.  His  compositions  in- 
clude overtures,  instrumental  chamber  music, 
organ  fugues,  pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  In  1874 
ill  health  and  deafness  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish his  post  and  retire  from  active  life. 

The  two  Lamberts  suocet-gively  held  the  office 
of  organist  of  Beverlev  Minster  for  the  long 
period  of  96  years,  the  father  for  40  and  the  son 

"  56  years,  and  but  for  the  latter's  deafness 
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would  have  held  it  for  a  century,  a  circumstance 
probably  unparalleled.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LAMENTATIONS  (Lat.  Lamentaiwnes  EU- 
remice).  On  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, in  Holy  Week,  the  three  First  Lessons  ap- 
pomted,  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  for  the  Office 
called  TenebrcHf  are  taken  from  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  ;  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
music  to  which  they  are  sung,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  oth^  lai^  Churches,  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  impressive  character  of  the 
Service,    [See  Tenebrje.] 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  to  its  origin  the  Plain 
Chaunt  melody  to  which  the  Lamentations  were 
anciently  adapted.  The  most  celebrated  version — 
though  noty  perhaps,  the  purest — is  that  printed 
by  Guidetti,  in  his  'Directorium  Chori,'  in  1582. 
The  best  modem  editions  are  those  contained  in 
the  Mechlin  'Graduale,'  and  the  Mechlin,  and 
Ratisbon, '  Officium  Hebdomadse  Sanctie ' ;  in  which 
the  Lessons  are  given,  at  full  length,  in  (Gregorian 
notation,  although  the  music  is  really  no  more 
than  a  simple  Chaunt,  in  the  Sixth  Mode,  re- 
peated, almost  notatim,  not  only  to  each  separate 
verse  of  the  Sacred  Text,  but  even  to  the  prefatory 
'Incipit  Lamentatio  Jeremise  Prophetse,'  and  the 
names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  with  which  the 
several  paragraphs  are  introduced. 


ri.  Modw. 


A    -----    -    leph. 

Early  in  the  i6th  century,  the  use  of  the  Plain 
Chaunt  Lamentations  was  discontinued,  in  the 
Pontifical  (Chapel,  to  make  room  for  a  polyphonic 
setting,  by  Elziario  Genet — more  commonly 
known  by  his  Italian  cognomen,  Carpentrasso — 
who  held  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di  Capella, 
from  i5i5toi526.  These  compositions  remained 
in  constant  use,  till  the  year  1587,  when  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  ordained,  that  the  First  Lamentation 
for  each  day  should  be  adapted  to  some  kind  of 
polyphonic  music  better  fitted  to  express  the 
mournful  character  of  the  words  than  that  of 
Carpentrasso;  and,  that  the  Second  and  Third 
Lessons  should  be  sung,  by  a  single  Soprano,  to 
the  old  Plain  Chaunt  melody  as  revised  by 
Guidetti.  The  disuse  of  Carpentrasso' s  time- 
honoured  harmonies  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Choir :  but,  the  Pope's  command  being  absolute, 
Palestrina  composed  some  music  to  the  First 
Lamentation  for  Good  Friday,  in  a  manner  so 
impressive,  that  all  opposition  was  at  once 
silenced ;  and  the  Pope,  himself,  on  leaving  the 
Chapel,  said,  that  he  hoped,  in  the  following 
year,  to  hear  the  other  two  First  Lestsons  sung 
in  exactly  the  same  style.  The  expression  of  this 
wish  was,  of  course,  a  command :  and,  so  undei^ 
standing  it,  Palestrina  produced,  in  January 
1588,  a  volume,  containing  a  complete  set  of  the 
nine  Lamentations — three,  for  each  of  the  three 
da^'s — which  were  printed,  the  same  year,  by 
Alexander  Gardanus,  under  the  title  of  Lamenia- 
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ihnuM  Uber  primus.  The  work  wab  prefaioed  by 
ft  fonnftl  dedication  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who, 
though  he  still  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  having 
tlie  iJeoond  and  Third  LeflBona  sung  always  in 
Plain  Chaunt,  expressed  great  pleasure  in  accept- 
ing it :  and,  in  1589,  it  was  reprinted,  at  Venice, 
in  8vo.,  by  Girolamo  Scoto. 

More  complex  in  construction  than  the  great 
Composer's '  Improperia,'  though  infinitely  less  so 
thsn  his  Masses  and  Motets,  these  matchless 
'Lamentations*  are  written,  throughout)  in  the 
devout  and  impressive  style  which  produces  so 
profound  an  effect  in  the  first-named  work,  and 
always  with  marked  attention  to  the  mournful 
spirit  of  the  words.  They  do  not,  like  the  Plain 
Chaunt  rendering,  embrace  the  entire  text :  but> 
after  a  oertain  number  of  verses,  pause  on  the 
final  chord  of  a  prolonged  cadence»  and  then  pass 
on  to  the  Strophe,  JerasalenHy  JeruscUem,  with 
which  eath  of  the  nine  Lessons  concludes.  In 
the  single  Lesson  for  Good  Friday — which,  though 
not  included  in  the  original  printed  copy,  is,  un- 
doabtedly.  the  most  beautiful  of  all — the  opening 
verses  are  sung  by  two  Soprani,  an  Alto,  and  a 
Tenor;  a  Bass  being  added,  in  the  concluding 
Strophe,  with  wonderful  effect.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement is  followed  in  the  third  Lamentation 
for  the  same  day :  but  the  others  are  for  four 
voices  only,  and  most  of  them  with  a  Tenor  in  the 
bweet  place ;  while  in  all,  without  exception,  the 
introdoctory  sentences, '  Incipit  Lamentatio,*  or, 
'De  Lamentatione,'  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
Hebrew  initial  letters,  are  set  to  harmonies  of 
mfiaite  richness  and  beauty — 
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Since  the  death  of  Palestrina,  the  manner  of 
singing  the  Lamentations  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel 
baa  ondergone  no  very  serious  change.  In  ac- 
c-Trdanoe  with  the  injunction  of  Pope  Sixtus  V, 
the  Second  and  Third  Lessons  for  each  day  have 
>lwayi  been  sung^  in  Plain  Chaunt:  generally, 
bjr  a  single  Soprano ;   but,  sometimes,  by  two, 

^  or  ooone,  wltboat  waj  iccompanlment. 


the  perfection  of  whose  unisonous  performance 
has  constantly  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  a  single  Voice.  Until  the  year  1640,  the  First 
Lesson  for  each  day  was  sung  from  Palestrina's 
printed  volume.  In  that  year,  the  single  unpub* 
lished  Lesson  for  Gcod  Friday,  compost  in  1587, 
was  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lished one  discontinued :  while  a  new  composition, 
by  Gregorio  Allegri,  was  substituted  for  Pales- 
trina's Lesson  for  Holy  Saturday.  The  restoration 
of  the  MS.  work  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
inestinukble  gain.  Allegri's  work  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  wUch  it  displaced ;  though 
it  is  a  composition  of  the  highest  order  of  merit, 
aboimding  in  beautiful  combinations,  and  written 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  text. 
It  opens  as  follows : — 

Sabbato  Sancto.    Lectin  L 


It  will  be  seen  that  Allegri  has  here  not  only 
adopted  the  tonality  in  which  nearly  all  Pales- 
trina's Lamentations  are  written — the  Thirteenth 
Mode,  transposed — but  has  also  insensibly  fallen 
very  much  into  the  Great  Master's  method  of 
treatment.  Unhappily,  the  same  praise  cannot 
be  awarded  to  another  work,  which  he  produced 
in  1 65 1,  a  few  months  only  before  his  death,  and 
which,  though  it  bears  but  too  plain  traces  of  hi^ 
failing  discernment,  was  accepted  by  the  College, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  dying  Composer,  uid 
retained  in  use  until  the  Pontificate  of  Benedict 
XIII.  This  Pontiff  inaugurated  a  radical  change, 
by  decreeing  that  the  First  Lessons  should  no 
longer  be  sung  in  this  shortened  form,  but,  with 
the  entire  text  set  to  music.  To  meet  his  desire, 
three  Lamentations,  by  modern  writers,  were 
submitted  for  approval,  but  unanimously  rejected 
by  the  College,  who  conmiissfoned  Giovanni  Biordi 
to  add  to  the  compositionB  of  Palestrina  and 
Allegri  whatever  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
text.  Biordi  was,  perhaps,  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  then  living  to  undertake  this  difiicult  task  : 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  more 
carefully  abstain  from  the  use  of  certain  forbidden 
intervals,  and  unlicensed  chords.  At  the  word, 
lacrffmU,  in  the  Lesson  for  Good  Friday,  he  has 
made  the  first  Soprano  move  a  chromatic  semi- 
tone, thereby  producing,  with  the  other  parts,  the 
chord  of  the  Augmented  Sixth.  No  doubt,  his 
object  in  doing  this  was  to  intensify  the  ex- 
pression of  the  word  :  bit,  neither  the  semitone, 
nor  the  chord,  would  have  been  tolerated  by 
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Palesirina.^  Again,  in  the  Lesson  for  Hoi  j  Satur- 
day, he  has  used  the  diminished  fourth  in  disjunct 
motion,  and  broken  many  other  time-honoured 
rules.  Nevertheless,  his  work — ^which  is,  in  many 
tespects,  extremely  good — ^was  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted, and  retained  im  use  till  the  year  1731, 
when  Pope  Clement  XII.  restored  the  Lamenta- 
tions to  their  original  shortened  form.  In  this 
form  they  were  suffered  to  remidn,  till  18 15, 
when  the  indefatigahle  Baini  restored  Palestrina's 
printed  Lamentation  for  the  fint  day,  retaining 
the  MS.  of  1587  for  the  second,  and  Allegri's 
really  beautiful  composition  for  the  third ;  while 
the  last-named  composer's  inferior  work  was  suf- 
fered to  &U  into  disuse — an  arrangement  which 
left  little  to  be  desired,  and  which  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  followed  by  any  farther  change. 

Besides  the  printed  volume  already  mentioned, 
Palestrina  composed  two  other  entire  sets  of 
Lamentations,  which,  though  written  in  his  best 
and  purest  style,  remained,  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  unpublished.  One  of  them  was  prepared, 
as  early  as  the  year  1560,  fer  the  use  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  where  the  original  MS.  is  still 
preserved.  The  other  reaches  us  only  through 
the  medium  of  a  MS.  in  the  Altaemps  Otthoboni 
collection,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library.  In  the 
year  1843,  Alfieri  printed  the  three  sets,  entire, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  his  Baceolta  di  Afttsica Sacra, 
together  with  the  single  Lamentation  for  Good 
Pnday,  to  which  he  appended  Biordi*s  additional 
verses,  without,  however,  pointing  out  the  place 
where  Palestrina's  work  ends,  and  Biordi's  begins. 
The  three  single  Lamentations,  sung  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Chapel,  are  given,  with  Bioxdi*s  now  use- 
less additions,  in  a  volume  of  the  same  editor*8 
£xcerpta,  published  in  1840 ;  and,  without 
Biordi's  verses,  in  Choron's  Collection  des  PUces 
de  Musique  Religieofe,  Both  these  editions  are 
now  out  of  print,  and  difficult  to  obtain :  but  a 
fine  reprint  of  the  nine  pieces  contained  in  the 
^  original  Lamentationum  liber  pritmts  will  be 
found  in  Proske's  Miusica  Divina,  vol.  iv.  Mr. 
Capes,  in  his  Selection  firom  the  works  of  Pales- 
trina (Novello),  has  given  the  ist  Lamentation 
in  Coenil  Domini,  and  the  ist  in  Sabb.  Sancto, 
from  the  ist  book  (i588>,  and  has  introduced 
between  them  the  single  Lesson  for  Good  Friday 
(1.587)  already  mentioned. 

Though  the  Lamentations  of  Carpentrasso,  Pa- 
lestrina, and  AUegri,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
ever  been  actually  used  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
many  others  have  been  produced  by  Composers 
of  no  small  reputation.  As  early  as  the  year 
1 506,  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci  published,  at  Venice, 
two  volumes,  containing  settings  by  Johannes 
Tinctoris,  Ycaert,  De  Orto,  Francesco  (d'Ana) 
da  Venezia,  Johannes  de  Quadris,  Agricola,  Bar- 
tolomeo  Tromboncino,  and  Gaspar  and  Erasmus 
Lapicida.    All  these  works  were  given  to  the 

I  Alfieri  hu  published  two  editions  of  this  woric ;  and.  In  both,  ho 
YM9,  In9erted  Blordl'a  additional  renes.  witiiout  rouchsafing  any  sign— 
l^rond  that  aflbrded  by  Internal  evidence—to  Indicate  that  they  aro 
«ot  the  genuine  work  of  Palestrina  himself.  We  mention  this  drcum- 
stanoo.  in  ord  ;r  to  show  the  dancer  of  trusting,  in  doubtful  cases,  to 
the  authority  of  any  modem  edition  whatever.  Alfleri's  volumes  may, 
■ome  day,  lead  to  the  belief  that  I'alesCriua  permitted  the  use  of  the 
Chromatic  semitoae  iu  his  Eodesiastlcal  music ! 
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world  before  that  of  Carpentrasso,  which,  with 
many  mere  of  his  compositions,  was  first  printed, 
at  Avignon,  by  Johannes  Channay,  in  1533.  Bat 
the  richest  collection  extant  is  that  entitled 
Piiztima  ae  saeratisntncB  LamenJtatioM^  Jeremim 
Propheta,  printed,  in  Paris,  by  A.  le  Roy  and 
Robert  Ballard,  in  1557,  and  containing,  besides 
Carpentrasso's  capo  d*opera,  some  extremely  fine 
examples  by  De  la  Rue,  Fevin,  Archadelt,  Festa, 
and  Claudin  le  Jeune. 

'  Lamentations*  by  English  Composers  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare :  hence,  quite  an  exceptional  in- 
terest is  attached  to  a  set  of  six,  for  five  Voices,  by 
R.  Whyte,  discovered  by  Dean  Aldrich,  and  pre- 
served, in  MS.,  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     [See  Whtte,  Robbbt.]  [W.  S.  R.] 

LAMPE,  John  Frederick,  a  native  of  Saxony, 
bom  1703,' came  to  England  about  1725,  and 
was  engaged  as  a  bassoon-player  at  the  Opera. 
In  173a  he  composed  the  music  for  Carey*a 
'Amelia.'  In  1737  he  published  *  A  Plain  and 
Compendious  Method  of  teaching  Thorough  -Bass,  * 
etc.,  and  also  furnished  the  music  for  Carey's 
burlesque  opera  'The  Dragon  of  Wantley,'  which 
met  with  remarkable  success.  It  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  true  burlesque,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  an  especial  favourite  of  Handel's.  In 
1738  he  composed  music  for  the  sequel,  'Margery ; 
or,  A  Worse  Plague  than  the  Dragon.'  In  1 740 
he  published  'The  Art  of  Musick,'  and  in  1741 
composed  music  for  the  masque  of  'The  Sham 
Conjuror.'  In  1745  he  composed  ^Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  a  mock  opera,  the  words  taken  from 
Shakspeare.'  Lampe  was  the  composer  of  many 
single  songs,  several  of  which  appeared  in  col- 
lections, as  'Wit  musically  embelUsh'd,  a  Col* 
lection  of  Forty -two  new  English  Ballads'; 
'The  Ladies'  Amusement'  and  'Lyra  Britan- 
nica.'  Many  songs  by  him  were  included  in  *  The 
Vocal  Musical  Mask,'  'The  Musical  Miscellany,' 
etc.  Lampe  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles 
Young,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Ame ;  she  was  a 
favourite  singer,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
concert -room.  In  1748  he  went  to  Dublin,  and 
in  1750  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  July  25, 
1 75 1,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
an  accomplished  musician  and  excellent  man. 
Charles  Wesley  often  mentions  him  with  great 
affection,  and  wrote  a  hymn  on  his  death — '  'Tis 
done !  the  Sovereign  Will  *s  obeyed  1  * 

Charles  John  Frederick,  his  son,  succeeded 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Young,  as  organist  of 
Allhallows,  Barking,  in  1758,  and  held  the 
appointment  until  1 769.  [W.H.H.] 

LAMPERTI,  Francesco,  teacher  of  singing. 
Bom  at  Savona  181 3.  His  father  was  an  ad- 
vocate, and  his  mother  a  prima  donna  of  con- 
siderable repute.  As  a  child  he  showed  great 
talent  for  music,  and  was  placed  under  l^etra 
Rizzi  of  Lodi.  In  1820  he  entered  the  Conser- 
vatorio  at  Milan,  and  there  studied  the  piano- 
forte and  harmony  under  Sommaruga  d'Appiano 
and  Pietro  Ray.  Devoting  himself  afterwards 
to  the  teaching  of  singing,  he  became  associated 
with  Masini  in  the  direction  of  the  Teatro 
Filodrammatico  at  Lodi.  Selecting  many  of  the 
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memben  of  hU  oompuiy  from  the  natives  of  the 
sQiToozidiiig  oountryv  he  educated  and  brought 
out  at  hia  Uieatro  many  famouB  singergi  such  as 
La  Tiberini,  whose  reputation  otherwise  would 
nevw  have  extended  beyond  their  native  village. 

Attracted  by  their  suooess  pupils  flocked  to 
kim  from  Beigamo,  Milan,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  he  there  trained  many  of  iJie  most 
distinguished  operatic  vocalists;  amongst  whom 
may  be  named  Jeanne^phie  Lowe,  Cruvelli, 
Giua,  BEambilla,  Hayes,  Artdt,  Tiberini,  La 
Grange,  and  others  equally  distinguished.  Ap- 
pomtod  in  1850  by  the  Austrian  government 
professor  of  singing  to  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milaa,  he  brought  out  amongst  others  Angelica 
Horo,  Paganini,  Galli,  Risarelli,  An^leri, 
Peralta;  and  as  private  pupils,  Albani,  Stoltz, 
Waldmami,  Aldighieri,  Campanini,  ViaUetti, 
Derdris,  Mariani,  Palermi,  Everardi,  and  Shake- 
qieare.  After  twenty -five  years  service  he  retired 
frxm  the  Conservatorio  upon  a  pension  in  1875, 
and  now  devotes  himself  entirely  to  private  pupils. 

A  friend  of  Rubini  and  Pasta,  and  associated 
aith  the  great  singers  of  the  past»  Lamperti 
foUowa  the  method  of  the  old  Italian  school  of 

oratini,  Vellutiy  Marched,  and  Romani.  Basing 
his  teaching  upon  the  study  of  respiration,  the 
taking  and  retention  of  the  breath  by  means  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  alone,  and  the  just  emis- 
•ioD  of  the  voice,  he  thoroughly  grounds  his  pupils 
in  the  production  of  pure  tone.  His  memory 
and  hia  intuition  are  alike  remarkable,  and  en- 
ablfc  him  to  adapt  to  each  of  his  pupils  such 
leadings  of  the  music  and  cadenzas  as  are  war- 
lanted  by  the  traditions  of  the  greatest  ungers 
and  are  best  adapted  to  their  powers.  Mme. 
Albaoi,  writing  in  1875  of  his  published  treatise 
on  tinging,  says :  '  To  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
woric,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  a 
IMipil  of  the  Maestro  Lamperti,  and  thai  I  owe 
to  him  and  to  his  method  the  true  art  of  singing, 
k)  little  known  in  these  days.' 

He  is  Conunendatore  and  Cavaliere  of  the 
order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  a  member  of 
many  academies  and  foreign  orders.  He  is  the 
aathor  of  several  series  of  vocal  studies  and  of  a 
treatiae  on  the  art  of  singing  (Ricordi  &  Co.), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  one  of 
Jm  pupils.  [J.O.G.] 

LANCERS'  QUADRILLE.  THE,  a  square 
dance,  far  8  or  16  couples.  It  woiild  appear 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  Joseph  Hart  in 
18 1 9,  aooording  to  the  title-page  of  his  original 
ttlitioQ,  published  in  1820.  *  Les  Lanciers.  a 
Kcoad  set  of  Quadrilles  for  the  Piano  Forte,  with 
ntirely  new  figures,  as  danced  by  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  at  Tenby  in  the  summer  of  1819. 
CVxnposed  and  most  restpectfully  dedicated  to 
^y  and  the  Misses  Beechy  by  Joseph  Hart. 
I^indoD,  for  the  Author.  Whitaker  &  Co,  75  St. 
Paal'a  Churchyard.'  The  dance  consisted  of  5 
^(Tiitt^La  Rose.  La  Lodoiska,  La  Donet,  Les 
l^cien,  and  UEtoile,  danced  to  Airs  by  Spa- 
SAoletti,  by  Kreutzer,  from  the  Beggar's  Opera 
^*  If  the  heart  of  a  man'),  by  Janiewicz,  and 
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by  Horn  ('Pretty  Maiden,'  from  the  Haunted 
Tower)  respectivdy.  Another  version  was  pub- 
lished by  Duval  of  Dublin  about  the  same  time. 
In  this  the  names  of  the  figures  and  the  musio 
remain  substantially  the  same,  though  in  the 
figures  themselves  there  is  considerable  alteration. 
Hart's  figures,  with  a  slight  difference  or  two, 
are  still  danced,  L'Etoile  being  now  called  Les 
Visites,  and  Les  Lanciers  danced  last.  Whether 
Hart  or  Duval  was  the  real  inventor  is  un- 
certain. [W.B.S.] 

LANDOLFI,  Carlo  Fbrdtwando  (Law- 
DULPHUS),  a  reputable  violin-maker  of  Milan, 
where  he  lived  in  the  Street  of  St.  Margaret, 
1 750- 1 760.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  it  had  be- 
come expedient  to  copy  rather  than  to  invent. 
He  occasionally  copied  Joseph  Guamerius  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  experienced  judges :  and 
many  of  his  works  consequently  cut  a  figure  in  the 
world  even  above  their  hicfh  intrinsic  merits.  Lan- 
dolfi's  patterns,  in  the  midst  of  much  excellence, 
exhibit  that  occasional  faltering  which  too  surely 
betrays  the  copyist ;  and  his  varnish  is  less  solid, 
and  possesses  more  of  the  quality  known  as 
'  sugariness,'  than  the  makers  of  the  golden  age. 
Often  it  is  thin  and  hard,  especially  when  yellow 
in  colour.  Many  red  instruments  however  exist, 
which  are  covered  with  a  highly  transparent 
varnish :  and  these  are  the  favourites.  The  Lan- 
dolfi  violoncellos  are  especially  striking  in  quality 
and  appearance,  and  are  in  greater  demand  than 
the  violins.  Goo'l  specimens  realise  from  £30  to 
JC50 :  conmion  and  undersized  ones  may  h^i  bought 
cheapbr.  [E.J.P.] 

LANDSBERG,  Ludwto,  a  German  musician, 
native  of  Breslau,  who  went  to  Rome  and  re- 
mained there  for  24  years,  teaching  the  piano 
and  amassing  a  wonderful  collection  of  music, 
both  printed  and  MS.  On  his  death,  at  Rome 
May  6,  1858,  his  library  was  taken,  part  to 
Berlin  and  part  to  Breslau,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  ancient  portion  was  printed  (Berlin,  1859, 
imprim^  chez  Ernest  Kiihn) — whether  the  whole 
or  a  part,  does  not  appear.  It  contains  composi- 
tions by  more  than  150  musicians  of  the  old 
Ital'an  and  Flemish  schools,  down  to  Casali. 
M.  F^tis,  however,  who  had  received  a  MS. 
catalogue  of  the  collection  from  Landsberg  during 
his  life,  insists  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
most  important  works  have  disappeared.  The 
catalogue  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  any  longer  in 
the  F^tis  Library,  which  is  now  at  Brussels.    [G.] 

LANG.  A  family  of  German  musicians  origin- 
ally from  Mannheim,  but  settling  at  Munich, 
and  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  Josephine 
Lang  (the  second  of  that  name\  bom  Mar.  14, 
1815,  a  young  lady  of  very  remarkable  musical 
gifcs  and  personality,  who  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mendelssohn  when  he  passed  through  Munich  in 
1S30  and  31.  There  is  an  enthusiastic  account 
of 'die  kleine  Lang'  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  6,  31 ; 
in  writing  to  Barmann  (July  7  and  Sept.  27,1 834) 
he  enquires  for  her,  and  in  a  letter  seven  years 
later  (Dec.  15,  41)  to  Professor  Kostlin  of  Tubin< 
gen,  who  had  just  married  her,  he  shows  how 
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deeply  her  image  had  impressed  itself  on  his  ' 
susceptible  heart.  She  has  published  several 
books  of  songs  (up  to  op.  38),  which  from  the  I 
reviews  in  the  AUg.  mus.  Zeitung,  appear  to  be 
full  of  imagination,  and  well  worthy  of  the  warm 
praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Mendelssohn  in  the 
letters  just  mentioned.  Hiller  tells  the  story  of 
her  life  at  length  in  his  Tonleben  (ii.  116),  and 
selects  her  songs,  op.  i  a  and  14,  as  the  best.  Con- 
nected with  the  same  family  «t  an  earlier  date  I 
was  Rkgina  Lang,  a  singer  whose  name  was  ! 
originally  Hitzelberg,  bom  at  Wtirzburg  1786, 
educated  at  Munich  by  Winter,  Cannabich,  and 
Vogel,  and  became  chamber  singer  at  the  Bava- 
rian Court.  When  Napoleon  I.  was  at  Munich 
in  1806  she  sang  before  him.  in  Winter  s  *  Inter- 
rupted Sacrifice  '  and  Mozart's  '  Don  Giovanni/ 
and  so  pleased  him  that  he  is  said  to  have  urged 
her  to  come  to  Paris  (Mendel).  She  however  re- 
mained in  Munich,  and  married  Theobald  Lang, 
a  violinist  in  the  Court  band.  In  181 2  or  13  she 
was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven  wrote  in  her  album 
a  soDg  'An  die  Geliebte,*  to  StolFs  words,  *  O  dass 
ich  dir  vom  stille  Auge.  Vhich  was  published  about 
1 840  in  a  collection  called  '  Das  singende  Deutsch- 
land.'  It  is  his  second  version  of  the  song — the 
former  one  being  dated  by  himself  December  1 8 1 1 , 
and  having  been  published  in  1814.  See  Notte- 
bohm's  Thematic  Cat.  of  Beethoven,  p.  1 83.    [G .] 

LANGDON,  RiCHABD,  Mus.  Bac.,  son  of 
Rev.  Tobias  Langdon,  priest  vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  in 
1 761.  About  1770  he  received  the  appointments 
of  organist  and  sub-chanter  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
but  resigned  them  in  1777  upon  being  chosen 
organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  He  quitt^  Bristol 
in  1 782  to  become  organist  of  Armagh  Cathedral, 
which  he  resigned  in  1 794.  In  1 7  74  he  published 
•Divine  Harmony,  a  Collection,  in  score,  of 
Psalms  and  Anthems.'  His  published  com- 
positions include  'Twelve  Glees,'  two  books  of 
songs,  and  some  canzonets.  Two  glees  and  a 
catch  by  him  are  contained  in  Warren  s  '  Vocal 
Harmony.'  He  died  Sept.  1803.  Langdon  in  F 
is  still  a  fovourite  double  chant.  [W.  H.  H.] 

.  LANGE.  a  family  intimately  connected  with 
Mozart,  inasmuch  as  his  wife's  sister,  Aloysia 
Weber,  in  1780  married  the  famous  Joseph 
Lange,  an  actor,  who  held  the  same  rank  in 
Germany  that  Garrick  did  in  England  and 
Lekain  in  France.  Mozart's  marriage  to  her 
younger  sister,  Constanz,  took  place  Aug.  4, 
.1 782.  Lange  was  bom  at  WUrzburg,  1 75 1,  and 
died  at  Vienna  in  1 8  2  7 .  Aloysia  was  a  very  gi-eat 
singer ;  her  voice  wanted  power,  but  was  said  to 
be  *  the  sweetest  ever  heard '  (Jahn,  ii.  18).  Its 
compass  was  extraordinary,  from  B  below  the 
stave  to  A  on  the  sixth  space  above  it ;  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  songs  which  Mozart  wrote  for 
her — the  part  of  *  the  Queen  of  Night '  in  the 
Zauberflote,  and  several  detached  bravura  airs. 
She  died  in  1 830.  Mozart  was  for  a  time  vio- 
lently in  love  with  her.  [Weber.]  [G.] 
LANGSAM,  t.  e.  slow,  the  German  equivalent 
for  Adagio.    'Langsam  und  sehnsuchtsvoll '  is 
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Beethoven's  direction  to  the  third  movement  of 
the  Sonata  op.  loi,  equivalent  to  Adagio  con 
molto  di  sentimenlo.  See  also  the  opening  song 
of  the  Liederkreis,  op.  98.  Schumann  employs  it 
habitually ;  see  the  first  movement  of  his  Sym- 
phony in  Eb.  [G-l 

LANGSHAW,  John,  was  employed  about 
1 76 1,  under  the  direction  of  John  Christopher 
Smith,  in  setting  music  upon  the  barrels  of  an 
organ,  of  much  larger  size  than  had  been  thereto- 
fore used  for  barrels,  then  being  constructed  for 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  which  he  did  '  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  that  the  effect  was  eqiial  to  that 
produced  by  the  most  finished  player.'  In  1772 
he  became  organist  of  the  pansh  church  of 
Lancaster,  and  died  in  1 798. 

His  son,  John,  was  bom  in  L<)ndon  in  1763, 
in  1779  became  a  pupil  of  Charles  Wesley,  and 
in  1798  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  at 
Lancaster.  He  composed  many  hymns,  chanta. 
organ  voluntaries,  pianoforte  concertos,  songs 
and  duets,  and  nuide  numerous  arrangements  for 
the  pianoforte.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LANIERE,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  Jerome 
Laniere,  an  Italian  musician,  who,  together  with 
Nicholas  Laniere,  probably  his  broker,  settled 
in  England,  and  in  157 1  were  musicians  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  probably  about  1590.  His  name  first 
appears  as  singer  and  composer  in  the  masque 
performed  at  court  on  the  marriage  of  Carr,  Elarl 
of  Somerset,  and  Lady  Fhuices  Howard  in  1614, 
the  first  song  in  which,  *  Bring  away  the  sacred 
tree'  (reprinted  in  Smith's  'Musica  Antiqua'l, 
was  composed  by  him.  His  skill  as  a  ginger  is 
alluded  to  in  some  lines  addressed  by  Herrick  to 
Henry  Lawes.  He  composed  the  music  for  Ben 
Jonson's  masque  presented  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Hay  for  the  entertainment  of  Baron  de  Tour,  the 
French  Ambassador,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  22,1617, 

•  in  stylo  recitative,'  being  the  first  introduction 
of  recitative  into  an  English  composition.  He 
also  sang  in  the  piece  and  painted  the  scenery 
for  it.  He  next  composed  the  music  for  Jonson's 
masque,  'The  Vision  of  Delight,'  performed  at 
court  at  Christmas,  161 7.  Laniere  cultivated  the 
arts  of  painting  and  engraving  as  well  as  that  of 
music,  and  his  judgment  was  so  much  esteemed, 
that  he  was  sent  by  Charles  I.  to  Italy  to  pur- 
chase pictures  in  1625,  and  again  in  1627  to 
negociate  for  the  pui>chase  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua's  collection.     One  of  those  pictures  was 

•  Mercury  instructing  Cupid,'  by  Correggio.  now 
in    Ihe   National  Gallery.     He  was   appointed 

•  Master  of  the  King's  Musick,'  at  an  annual 
salary  of  £200,  by  patent  dated  July  ii,  1626. 
In  1636  Charles  I.  granted  to  Laniere  and 
others  a  charter,  based  upon  one  of  Edward  IV., 
incorporating  them  under  the  style  of  'The 
Marshal,  Wardens,  and  Cominality  of  the  Arte 
and  Science  of  Musick  in  Westminster,'  and 
giving  them  power  to  control  and  regulate  ail 
matters  connected  with  music,  and  of  this  body 
Laniere  was  appointed  the  first  Marshal.  At 
the  fall  of  Charle-s,  Laniere  lost  his  court  ap- 
pointments,   but   was    reinstated    in   them   on 
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the  sooeasion  of  Charles  II.,  and  ihe  Corpora- 
tion of  MnsicianB  was  revived.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  nnknown;  he  was  living  in  1665,  but 
dead  in  Jan.  1670,  when  Capt.  Cooke's  name 
appears  as  Marshal  of  the  Corporation.  He  com- 
poied  a  funeral  hynm  on  Charles  I.,  a  pastoral 
upon  Uie  birth  of  Prince  Charles,  and  New 
Year's  Songs  for  1663  and  1665.  Songs  and 
other  pieces  by  him  are  contained  in  'Select 
Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues/  1653  and  1659; 
"The  Musical  Companion/  1667 ;  **The  l^easnry 
of  Mosick/  1669 ;  and '  Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,' 
book  iv,  1685.  Several  songs  and  dialogues  by 
him  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS. 
11,608.  Yandyck  painted  Laniere's  portrait  for 
Charles  I.  Another  portrait  is  in  the  Music 
fichod  at  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  presented  by 
Laniere  himselfl  The  Laniere  family  was  very 
nmnerous,  and  several  of  its  members  were  court 
mnsidans  in  the  1 7th  century.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LANNER,  Joseph,  bom  at  Vienna,  April 
12,  1 801 ;  son  of  a  glove-maker;  early  showed 
a  talent  for  music,  taught  himself  the  violin,  and 
by  means  of  theoretical  books  learned  to  com- 
pose. Next  came  the  desire  to  conduct  an 
orchestra ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  got  together 
a  quartet  party,  in  which  the  viola  was  taken  by 
Strauss,  his  subsequent  rival.  They  played 
potpourris  from  favourite  operas,  marches,  etc., 
ananged  by  Lanner.  He  next  composed  waltzes 
and  Landier,  first  f(«  a  small,  then  for  a  full 
orchestra,  and  performed  them  in  public.  His 
popularity  increased  rapidly,  and  important 
pUees  of  amusement  eagerly  competed  for  his 
aenrices.  He  also  appeared  in  most  .of  the 
provincial  capitals,  but  declined  all  invitations 
abroad.  He  conducted  the  dance  music  in  the 
haige  and  small  Redoutensaal,  and  also  that  at 
the  court  balls,  alternately  with  Strauss.  As 
a  msik  of  distinction  he  was  appointed  Capell- 
meisterof  the  2nd  Biirger-regiment.  When  thus 
it  the  height  of  prosperity  he  died,  April  1 4, 1 84  3 ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Ddbling, 
near  Vienna.  A  memorial  tablet  was  placed  on 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born.  May  15,  1879.* 

Lanner  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  our 
present  dance-music.  His  galops,  quadrilles, 
polkas,  and  marches,  but  especially  his  waltzes 
and  Landier,  bear  traces  of  the  frank,  genial 
dii)K»tion  which  made  him  so  beloved.  Mi  his 
works,  from  op.  1.  (*Neue  Wiener  Landier')  to 
his  swan-song  ('Die  Schonbrunner ')  are  pene- 
trated with  the  warm  national  life  of  Vienna. 
The  titles  often  contain  allusions  to  contempo- 
raneous events  and  customs,  and  thus  have  an 
historical  interest.  His  printed  works  amount 
to  20S,  and  he  left  others  unpublished.  The 
following  numbers  are  dedicated  to  crowned 
heads,  and  distinguished  persons — op.  74,  81,  85, 
91, 101, 110-12,  1 15-16,  120,  128,  131-32,  138 
('  Victoria- Walzer '  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria), 
.M3. 146, 155, 161-62.  The  'Troubadour-Walzer,' 
V  197*  ftre  dedicated  to  Donizetti,  and  the 
'Norwegische  Arabesken,*  op.  145,  to  Die  Bull. 
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Diabelli  published  op.  1-15 ;  Haslinger  16-32, 
and  170-308;  Mechetti  33-169. 

Of  Lanner's  three  children,  August,  bom  1834 
in  Vienna,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  fol- 
lowed his  father's  profession,  but  died  Sept.  27, 
1855.  Katharina,  bom  in  Vienna  1831,  is 
a  well-known  dancer,  who  since  her  d^but  at 
the  court  opera  in  Vienna  in  1845,  has  appeared 
at  all  the  important  theatres  in  Europe.  She 
has  lUso  written  several  admired  ballets,  and  in 
1858  formed  a  children*s  ballet  in  Hamburg, 
which  gave  46  performanceis  in  Paris  with  great 
success.  At  a  later  date  she  was  engaged  also  at 
the  Italian  Opera  in  England.  [C.  F.  P.] 

LAPOKTE,  Pierre  FRANgois,  an  eminent 
French  comedian,  came  to  London  as  a  member 
and  joint  manager  of  a  company  who,  in  January 
1824,  commenced  performing  French  plays  at 
the  theatre  in  Tottenham  Street.  On  Nov.  18, 
1826,  he  appeared  on  the  English  stage,  as  a 
member  of  the  Drury  Lane  company,  as  Sosia  in 
Dryden's  *  Amphitryon,'  and  afterwards  played  a 
variety  of  parts*  mostly  original,  and  amongst 
them  Wormwood  in  *  The  Lottery  Ticket.'  He 
next  joined  the  Haymarket  company,  in  which 
he  first  appeared  June  15,  1837.  In  1828  he 
became  manager  of  the.  King's  Theatre,  and 
continued  such  until  183 1.  In  1832  he  was 
lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  actor  as 
well  as  manager,  but  was  compelled  to  retire, 
with  heavy  loss,  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
In  1833  he  resumed  the  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  and  retained  it  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  chateau  near  Paris,  Sept. 
25,  1 84 1.  A  notable  feature  of  his  last  season 
was  the  '  Tamburini  Row,'  a  disturbance  of  the 
performance  occasioned  by  the  admirers  of  Tam- 
burini, who  resented  his  non- engagement  for 
that  season,  and  by  their  tumultuous  proceedings 
for  two  or  three  evenings  forced  the  manager  to 
yield  to  their  wishes.  Another  curious  feature 
of  this  year  was  the  reappearance  of  Laporte  in 
his  original  capacity  as  an  actor,  with  RiMchel,  on 
three  nights  of  her  first  London  season.  Laporte 
first  introduced  to  the  English  public,  amongst 
other  operas,  Rossini's  'ComteOry'  and  'Assedio 
di  Corinto';  Bellini's  *Pirata,'  *  Sonnambula,' 
•Norma*  and  *Puritani' ;  Donizetti's  *Anna 
Bolena,'  and  Costa's  'Malek  Adel':  and  amongst 
singers,  Sontag,  Meric  Lalande,  Persiani,  As- 
sandri,  Albertazzi,  Pisaroni,  Donzelli,  David  jun., 
Ivanoff,  Mario;  and,  above  all,  the  famous 
quartet  who  so  long  held  supremacy  on  the  opera 
stage,  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache. 
Though  his  dilatory  and  unbusinesslike  habits 
ruined  his  management,  Laporte  was  not  with- 
out good  qualities.  Amongst  others  his  tact  and 
coolness  were  great,  and  many  of  his  hons  mots 
were  current  at  the  time.  When  Cerito  returned 
the  ticket  of  a  box  on  the  upper  tier  with  the 
remark  that  she  was  much  too  young  to  be 
exalted  to  the  skies  before  her  time,  Laporte — 
having  already  given  a  box  on  the  same  tier  to 
Taglioni — replied  that  he  *  had  done  his  best,  but 
that  perhaps  he  had  been  wrong  in  placing  her  on 
the  same  level  with  MdUe.  Taglioni '  [W v?/  H-L 
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LARGE. 


LARGE  (Lat  Maxima,  Old  Eng.  Maxim\ 
The  longest  note  used, in  measured  muuc.  In 
ancient  MSS.;  the  Laige  appears  as  an  oblong 
black  note,  corresfionding  with  the  Double-Lon>r 
described  in  the  An  Cantus  Mensurahilu  of 
Franco  of  Cologne.  Franchinus  Gafforius,  writing 
in  1496,  figures  it  as  an  oblong  white  note,  with  a 
tall  descending  on  the  right  hand  side ;  which  form 
it  has  retained,  unchanged,  to  the  present  day.^ 

In  ancient     In  printed  Perfect  Imperfect 

MSS.  booki.         Large  Rest.     Lai^  Rest. 


In  the  Great  Mode  Perfect,  the  Lazge  is  equal 
to  three  Longs :  in  the  Great  Mode  Imperfect,  to 
two.  [See  Mode.]  The  Rest  for  the  Perfect 
Laige  stretches,  in  a  double  line,  across  three 
spaces ;  that  for  the  Imperfect  Laige,  across  two. 

In  Polyphonic  Music,  the  final  note  is  always 
written  as  a  Large:  and,  in  that  position,  its 
length  is  sometimes  indefinitely  prolonged,  in  the 
Canto  fermOf  while  the  other  voices  are  elaborat- 
ing a  florid  cadence.  In  Plain  Chaunt,  the  Large 
— or,  rather,  in  that  caae,  the  Double-Ldng— is 
sometimes,  but  not  very  frequently,  used,  to  indi- 
cate the  Reciting-Note.  [W.  6.  R.] 

LARGHETTO,  partaking  of  the  broad  style 
of  Largo,  but  about  the  same  pace  with  Andante. 
Well-known  instances  of  its  use  are  the  slow 
movements  in  Beethoven^s  and  Symphony  and 
Violin  Concerto.  [G.] 

LARGrO,  i.e,  broad,  an  Italian  term  meaning 
a  slow,  broad,  dignified  style.  Handel  employs 
h  often,  as  in  the  Messiah  in  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,*  '  He  was  despised,'  and  '  Surely.'  Haydn 
uses  it  for  the  Introduction  and  first  Chorus 
in  the  *  Creation,'  as  well  as  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  3rd  Part.  Beethoven  employs  it  only  in 
P.  F.  works,  and  it  is  enough  to  mention  some  of 
the  instances  to  show  what  grandeur  and  deep 
feeling  he  conveyed  by  this  term, — op.  7 ;  op.  10, 
no.  3  ;  op  37  ;  op-  70.  no.  i ;  op.  106.  He  often  ac- 
companies it  with  pasfionato,  or  some  other  term 
denoting  intense  expression.  In  the  works  of  Men- 
deliMohn  the  term  probably  does  not  once  occur. 

The  term  L-trgammte  has  recently  come  into 
use  to  denote  breadth  of  style  without  change 
of  tempo,^  Largo  implies  a  slow  pace,  but  the 
very  varying  metronome  marks  applied  to  it  show 
conclusively  that  style  and  not  pace  is  its  princi- 
pal intention.  [G.] 

LARIGOT  (from  an  old  French  word,  Varigot^ 
for  a  small  flute  or  flageolet,  now  obsolete),  the 
old  name  for  a  rank  of  small  open  metal  pipes, 
the  longest  of  which  is  only  i^  ft.  speaking-length. 
Its  pitch  is  a  fifth  above  that  of  the  fifteenth,  an 
octave  above  the  twelfth,  and  a  nineteenth  above 
the  unison.  It  is  first  met  with,  in  Engliiih 
organs,  in  those  made  by  Harris,  who  passed 
many  years  in  France,  and  who  placed  one  in  his 

>  In  modern  reprints.  th«i  UIl  te  nomfltimes  nude  to  ascmd ;  bnt  It 
It  indlspenMble  that  It  shiwld  be  oo  the  right  hand  side.  See  iii< 
uunierable  examples  la  rrufeke's  Muaica  Divima, 


LASSEN. 

instrument  in  St.  Sepulchre's,  Snow  Hill,  erected 
in  1670.  lE.J.H.] 

LAROCHE,  James,  better  known  as  Jemmy 
Laroch,  or  Laroche,  was  a  popular  singer  in 
London,  though  probably  French  by  origin  or 
birth,  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  and  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  centuries.  He  played,  as  a  boy,  the 
part  of  Cupid  in  Motteuz's  *  Loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus,'  set  to  music  by  Eccles  and  Finger,  in 
which  the  part  of  Venus  was  played  by  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  in  1696.  He  was,  therefore,  bora 
probably  about  i^o>a.  His  portrait  appears 
on  a  very  rare  print,  called  '  The  Raree  Show. 
Sung  by  Jemmy  Laroch  in  the  Musical  Interlude 
for  the  Peace,  with  the  Tune  Set  to  Musick  for  the 
Violin.  Ingraved  Printed  Culred  and  Sold  by 
Sutton  NichoUs  next  door  to  the  Jack,  etc.  Lon- 
don,' foi.  It  was  afterwards  published  by  Samuel 
Lyne.  There  are  33  verses  beginning  *  O  Raree 
Show,  O  Brave  Show'  below  the  engraving, 
which  represents  Laroche  with  the  show  on  a 
stool,  exlubiting  it  to  a  group  of  children ;  and 
at  foot  is  the  music.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  waa 
signed  in  April,  1713,  and  this  interlude  was 
pUyed  in  celebration  of  it,  at  the  Theatre  in 
Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  music  being 
written  by  John  Eccles.  The  portrait  of  La- 
roche was  also  engraved  by  M.  Laroon  in  his 
*  Cries  of  London.'  [J.  M.] 

LAROON,  J.,  a  foreigner  who  sang  in  open 
in  the  first  years  of  the  last  century  in  London, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  son  of  M.  Laroon,  the 
artist  (bom  at  the  Hague  1653,  ^^  *7^)>  ^^0 
engraved  the  'Cries  of  London,'  etc.  J.  i^ffoon 
played,  among  other  parts,  that  of  Sylvander 
(tenor)  in  •  The  Temple  of  Love,*  by  G.  F.  Sag- 
gione  (1706),  not  (as  Bumey  incorrectly  saTs) 
byGreber.    [See  Galua.]  [J.M.] 

LASSEN,  Eduard,  though  a  native  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  was  born  April  13,  1830,  is  vir- 
tually a  Belgian  musician,  since  he  was  taken  to 
Brussels  when  only  2,  entered  the  Conservatoire 
there  at  1 2,  in  1844  took  the  first  prize  as  P.  F. 
player,  in  47  the  same  for  harmony,  and  soon 
afterward  the  second  prize  for  composition.  His 
successes,  which  were  many,  were  crowned  by 
the  great  Government  prize,  which  was  adjudged 
to  him  in  1 85 1,  after  which  he  started  on  a  length- 
ened tour  liirough  Germany  and  Italy.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  getting  his  5-act  opera, 
'  Le  Roi  Edgard  *  performed  at  Brussels,  he  betook 
himself  to  Weimar,  where  in  57  it  was  produced 
under  the  care  of  Liszt,  with  great  success.  A 
second,  *  Frauenlob,"  and  a  third,  'Der  Gefismgene.' 
were  equally  fortunate.  When  Liszt  retired 
from  Weimar,  Lassen  took  his  place,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  produce  'Tristan  and  Isolde* 
in  1874,  at  a  time  when  no  other  theatre  bat 
Munich  had  dared  to  do  so.  He  there  published 
a  Symphony  in  D,  a  Beethoven  overture,  and  a 
Festival  ditto,  music  to  Sophocles*  CEdipus,  to 
Hebbers  Nibelungen,  and  Goethe's  Faust,  Parts 
I  and  2,  a  Fest-Cantate,  a  Te  Deum,  a  large 
number  of  songs,  and  other  pieces.  His  latebt 
work  is  a  set  of  6  songs  (op.  67).  [G.J 
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LASSERRE. 

LASSEBRE,  JclBs.  eminent  violoncelliBt.  wm 
brim  at  Ttfbes  July  39,  1838,  entered  the  Paris 
Cduenratoune  in  i  S5  3,  wh?re  he  gained  the  second 
prise  in  1853  and  the  first  prize  in  1855.  When 
the  popular  concerts  of  Pasdeloup  were  first 
started,  he  was  appointed  solo  yiolonoellist ;  he 
hss  also  played  with  great  success  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France.  During  1859  he  was  solo 
cdlist  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  travelled 
through  Spain.  In  1869  be  came  to  reside  per- 
manently in  England,  sidce  which  time  he  has 
played  principal  riolonceUo  under  Sir  Michael 
CosU  and  at  the  Musical  Union.  Lasserre  has 
written  various  compositions  both  for  his  own 
instrument  and  for  the  violin — ^Etudes,  Fantasies, 
Romances,  Tarantelles,  Transcriptions,  a  violon- 
oeUo '  Method,'  etc.,  etc.  [T.P.H.] 

LASSUS,  Oblando  di,  bom  at  Mons  in  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century.  His  real  name  was 
probably  Delattre,  but  the  form  de  Lassus  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  used  in  Mons  at  the 
time,  and  was  not  his  own  invention.  He  had  no 
fixed  mode  of  writing  his  name,  and  in  the  prefaces 
to  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  'Patrocinium 
Musioes,'  signs  himself  differently  each  time, — 
Oiiandus  de  Lasso,  Oriandus  di  Lasso,  Qrlandus 
dl  Lassus,  and  Orlandns  Lassus ;  and  again  in  the 
'  Lectiones  Hiob,'  1583,  OrUndo  de  Lasso.  In  the 
French  editions  we  usually  find  the  name  Orlande 
de  Lassus,  and  so  it  appears  on  the  statue  in  his 
native  town.  Adrian  Le  Roy,  however.  In  some 
or  the  Paris  editions,  by  way  perhaps  of  Latin - 
izmg  the  de^  calls  him  Oriandus  Lassusius. 

The  two  works  usually  referred  to  for  his  early 
life  are  Vinchant*s  <  Annals  of  'Hainault';  and 
a  notice  by  "Van  Quickelberg  in  1565,  In  the 
'Heroum  Proeopographi%*  a  biographical  die* 
tiooazy  compiled  by  Pantaleon.  Vinchant,  under 
the  year  1530,  writes  as  Sallows: — 

*  Oriawi  dUt  Lamm*  wM  born  in  the  town  of  Mons,  in 
the  ttme  j»r  tliAt  Charles  Y  waa  proclaimed  Emperor 

at  Aix-la^Dhapelle  [1520] He  was  bom  in  the  Rue 

de  Oniriande  near  the  pawage  leading  from  the  Black 
Head.*   He  was  chortetar  in  the  church  of  8.  Nicolas' in 

I  >  Tbe  orlfiiMl  US.  k  dow  In  Um  Moitt  Ubraiy.   Tba  Mthor  Uvad 

*  A  llmia  de  la  naison  portMt  renarlfiic  da  la  noire  t«ite.* 
Ddmotte ria  bi»  Life  of  Umib.  V&lencleoDas. !«»)  thinks  'the  Black 
Hnd '  was  flltaated  In  the  Bue  Grande.  No.  92.  Comitlnc  the  number 
or  bQa«  tat««en  the 'PioMs  de  for'  (town  wHchlnr-bouae)  and  the 
'IWan  de  la  noire  iMe'  In  tiw  oU  records  of  the  town,  be  found  It  to 
OQn««poDd  with  the  distnoce  from  the  former  bulldlns.  MoreoTer 
So.n  bora.  In  DelmottCs  time,  the  «icn  of  a  helmet,  which  he  thinks 
aUgbi.  ta  olden  time,  have  been  painted  Mack  to  Imitate  Iron,  and 
tbm  bare  been  called  tbe  '  noire  t«te.'  He  goes  on  to  lajr.  but  without 
fUitajr  bb  aathorUf .  that  this  house.  No.  92.  bad  frmnerlr  a  paseace 
WlieK  iBtDtbe  Boe  de  giaade  tiolr- 
lawl«  <afterwanie  and  now  Hoc  de« 
CHKidns'  between  the  iv^oses  Kos.  gl 
i&iS.  irso.ltma9«bnTebeenahonee 
of  traportanee.  with  back  pmnises 
ffmdikv  behfaid  the  whole  lorarth  nt 
tbeRoedmOapncina.  Koa.  S7  and  M 
are  tt  pnaoit  (VTO)  large  new  bnnnea. 
with  a  paasave  between  them  leading 
k>  So.  a, »  private  booae  behind  the 
Arert  If  tbb  parage  marks  the  site 
«f  the  oflgliial  'iMoe'  spnk-n  of  by 
Ttaiehaftt.  then  the  booie  In  which 

IsMo*  wu  biMm  mar  bave  been  situateil  on  one  side  of  It.  at  the 
comer  of  tbe  Bae  de  rantlmpr^.  Curiously  enougli.  Matthlim.  In  his 
Uh  of  U«M.  says  that  an  Isabeau  de  Lassus  lived  in  the  Hue  de 
Qsattaipr4.  Qe^rtler  Outrlaode.  which  adds  to  the  probability  thai 
i  hooM  flitaated  at  the  eomer  of  the  two  streets  may  have  been 
•ceapM  by  tbe  eomposer. 

*  Tbt  ehnrdi  of  Bt.  Nicolas  was  bcunt  down  la  the  17th  century,  and 
i«pla«id  by  tbe  present  boIldlDS. 
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the  Bne  de  HaTreoq.  After  hia  father  was  condemned  for 
coininfl  false  money  etc.  the  said  Orland,  who  was  called 
Roland  de  Lattre,  changed  Ills  name  to  Orland  de  Laseu^ 
left  the  country,  and  went  to  Italy  with  Ferdinand  de 
(^onaagne.* 

Van  Quickelberg*  dates  his  birth  ten  yean 
later:— 

*  Oriandus  was  bom  at  Mons  in  Halnault  in  the  year 
153Q.  At  7  years  old  he  began  his  education,  and  a  year 
and  a  half  later  took  to  music,  which  heeoon  understood. 
The  beauty  of  his  voice  attracted  so  much  attention,  that 
he  was  thrice  stolen  fh>m  the  school  where  he  lived  with 
the  other  choristers.  Twice  his  good  parents  sought  and 
found  him,  but  the  third  time  he  connonted  to  remain 
with  Ferdiiuuid  Oonsague  viceroy  of  Sicily,  at  that  time 
ooramander  of  the  emperor's  forces  at  St.  Dizier.  Tha 
war  over,  he  went  with  that  prince  flrst  to  Sicily,  and 
then  to  Milan.  After  6  years  hie  voice  broke,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  Ck>nstantin  Castriotto  took  him  to  Naples^whera 
he  lived  for  3  years  with  the  Marauis  of  Terza.  Thence 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence for  6  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
m  Laterano.  by  far  the  most  celebrated  in  Rome  .... 
Two  year^  afterwards  he  visited  England  and  France  vrlth 
Julius  Caesar  Brancaccio,  a  nobleman  and  an  amateur 
musician.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  be  resided  in 
Antwerp  for  two  years,  whence  he  was  called  to  Munich 
by  Albert  of  Bavaria  in  1557. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  two  birth - 
dates  1520  and  1530.  Baini  places  the  Roman 
appointment  in  1541,  Van  Quickelberg  in  1.^51. 
lliat  LdHsus  left  Rome  about  1553.  as  Van 
Quickelbexg  says,  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the 
preface  to  his  first  Antwerp  publication  ( May  1 3, 
1555)*  where  he  speaks  of  his  removal  from  the 
one  city  to  the  other  as  if  recent.  Assuming 
that  his  life  in  Rome  lasted  either  2  years  or  i  a, 
we  may  ask  whether  it  is  likely  that  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  prolific  composers  in  the 
whole  history  of  music,  should  obtain  so  high  a 
position  as  early  as  1541,  without  being  known 
to  us  as  a  composer  till  '1555;  or  h  it,  on  the 
contrary,  more  likely  that  a  reputation  which 
seems  to  have  been  European  by  the  time  he 
went  to  Munich  (1557),  could  have  been  gained, 
without  some  early  and  long  career  as  a  composer 
of  works  which  mav  yet  be  lying  undiscovered  in 
some  Italian  church  ot  library. 

Vinchant  alludes  to  Lassus'  father  having  been 
condemned  as  a  coiner  of  fidse  money.  Matthieu* 
has  worked  hard  to  refute  this,  and  his  examina* 
tion  of  the  criminal  records  of  Mons  casts  great 
improbability  on  the  story.  At  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  sources,  he  has  brought  to 
light  other  namesakes  of  the  composer,  who  if 

*  Van  Qnlekelberc.  whose  own  btocraphy  appears  in  rantnlpon's 
book.  wa«  born  at  Antwerp  bi  IflO,  and  practlvd  :i^  a  plirsic  un  at  The 
court  of  Munich,  while  Lassus  was  chief  mu«iclaii  there.  W>  muH 
give  great  weight  to  an  account  written  by  a  r<>utrni(H.nir.v  atul  ti.iu- 
patriot,  and  under  the  eye^  of  the  compowr  hlmvlf.  Tht*  •lat*'  irc^  is 
no  printer'*  error,  as  Delmotte  Mionr^is,  for  the  a«»>iiiit  spoak*  of 
Lamus  a*  a  child  at  the  ^itve  of  8.  IMzier,  which  tcok  plar«  in  tlic  >ear 
15M.  Therefore  Van  QukckRiberg  mu^t  hav«>  ni>-ani  to  'Hj  IMo.  ju<it 
a*  certainly  as  Vinchant  empha«i<e<«  h{«  iiat«:  I'^i*  by  a  rrlcn-ticu  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor.  Ju.iiriiijr  •Inipb  by  tlic  authoritv  of  the 
statement^,  we  should  certainly  give  the  prf  f«T««ncr  to  Van  Quickel- 
berg: but  Vinchant"*  date  l«  •iipported  by  m>  manr  ulbrr  ciTisi.lera,. 
tlont  that  we  think  Pelmotte.  Feth.  and  AmbriM  nn-  rlKiit  in  prcfcning 
It,  though  it  l<  premature  to  adopt  It  abs<ilut<'ly.  The<^  dat^s  may  be 
more  Important  than  at  first  tight  appear*,  if  some  one  undertakes  a 
comparison  of  the  inSuence  of  La»«us  aiid  ralcstrlna  on  tbe  history  of 
D>u<slc. 

5  According  to  TVhn.  an  edition  of  motet*.  Hated  IMfl.  Is  In  the 
library  at  Rolontia.  Thl<i  Htatement  rwiuire*  xonie  confimiatiotL  The 
WK.'i.  ralal'-gnes  ..f  th*-  Italian  llbrarlrx.  In  Dj-litrn  p<>«sewlon,  some  of 
whui)  are  In  the  KvtU  library  at  Bru<uels,  are  not  likely  to  be  entirely 
fre*-  rn>m  error. 

<  KuLaud  de  Lattre  par  Adolphe  Mattbieu.    Qand  (no  date). 
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they  belonged  to  hh  family,  did  little  credit  to  it, 
and  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  It  would  be 
more  interesting  to  find  some  tie  between  Orlando 
and  two  other  contemporary  oompoeen,  Olivier 
Delatre,  and  Claude  Petit  Jean  Delattre,  the 
seoond  a  man  of  oonsiderable  eminence. 

Of  LassuB*  education,  after  he  left  Mons,  we 
know  nothing,  but  his  first  compositionB  show  him 
following  the  steps  of  his  countrymen,  Willaert, 
Verdelot,  Arcadelt,  and  Rore,  in  the  Venetian 
school  of  madrigal  writing;  his  first  book  of  ma- 
drigals (^5)  being  published  in  Venice  soon 
after  he  had  himself  left  Italy  and  settled  in 
Antwerp.  This  book  in  its  time  went  through 
many  editions,  but  copies  of  it  are  scarce  now, 
and  none  of  its  22  pieces  have  been  published  in 
modem  notation. 

The  visit  to  England  must  have  taken  place 
about  1554.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
account  of  the  nobleman  whom  Orlando  accom- 
panied, but  many  of  his  family  had  been  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by  him 
Orlando  was  probably  introduced  to  Cardinal  Pole, 
in  whose  honour  he  wrote  music  to  the  words 

*  Te  spoctant  B«ginalde  poll,  tibi  sidera  rident, 

Kxultant  raontes,  penonat  OceanuK, 
Anglia  dum  plaudit  quod  fauntos  excutia  Ignes 
Micis  et  lachrimas  ex  adamante  suo.' 

This  was  published  in  1 556,  and  the  incidents 
to  which  it  refers  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  1554,  so  it  gives  an  additional  clue  to  the 
time  of  the  composer  s  visit  to  this  country,  cor- 
roborating the  statement  of  Van  Quickelbei^. 
It  is  curious  that  in  the  year  1554,  a  Don  Pedro 
di  Lasso  attended  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Mary  in  England  as  ambassador  from  Ferdinand, 
Kin<r  of  the  Romans. 

By  the  end  of  1554,  Orlando  is  probably 
settled  at  Antwerp,  for  in  *  the  Italian  pre- 
face to  a  book  of  madrigals  and  motets  printed 
in  that  city  (May  13,  1555),  he  speaks  of  their 
having  been  composed  there  since  his  return  from 
Rome.  *  There,*  says  Van  Quickelberg,  *  he  re- 
mained two  years,  in  the  society  of  men  of  rank 
and  culture,  rousing  in  them  a  taste  for  music,  and 
in  return  gaining  their  love  and  respect.'  The 
book  referred  to  contains  18  Italian  canzones,  6 
French  chansons,  and  6  motets  *  k  la  nouvelle 
composition  d^aucuns  d^Italie.'  Of  the  Italian 
ones  5  are  published  by  Van  Maldeghem.'  This 
is  our  first  introduction  to  the  great  composer, 
and  we  get  over  it  with  little  formality.  If  Or- 
lando ever  wrote  any  masses  for  his  composer*s 
diploma ;  if  the  old  tune  '  Tomme  arme/  was  tor- 
tured by  any  fresh  contrapuntal  devices  of  his 
pen,  it  is  plain  that  he  left  such  tasks  behind  him 
when  he  gave  up  school,  and  *  roused  the  musical 
taste'  of  his  Antwerp  friends  by  music  which 
errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  simplicity.  We  pass 
with  regret  from  the  graceful  'Madonna  ma 
pietk*  and  the  almost  melodious  '  La  cortesia,*  to 
the  Latin  motets — 3  sacred,  2  secular — in  the 
same  volume.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  '  Alma 
nemes'  which  Bumey  gives  in  his  History  (iii. 
3 1 7),  pointing  out  the  modulation  on  the  words 

1  Tr^r  Musical.   10"Aiinte   Druxellcs  1874. 
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'  novumque  melos,*  as  a  stiiking  example  of  the 
chromatic  passages  of  the  scho^  in  which  Laesus 
and  Rore  were  educated.  Bumey  oouples  the  two 
together,  and  regards  Lassus  chiefly  as  a  secular 
composer.  He  seems  to  know  bat  little  of  the 
great  sacred  works  of  his  later  life,  and  likens 
him  to  a  'dwarf  upon  stilts^  by  the  side  of 
Palestrina.  But  though  th^'s  unfortunate  com- 
parison  has  brought  the  great  English  historian 
into  disgrace  with  F^tis  and  Ambroa,  still  Bar- 
ney's remarks  on  Lassus'  early  works  aire  very 
interesting  and  certainly  not  unfair.  It  is  only 
strange  that,  knowing  and  thitilritig  so  little  of 
Lassus,  he  diould  have  compared  him  to  Pales- 
trina at  all. 

The  other  work  belonging  to  this  period  (Ant- 
werp 1556)  is  the  first  book  of  motets — 12  nos. 
k  5,  and  5  nos.  k  6.  Here  the  composer  recog- 
nises the  importance  of  his  first  publication  of 
serious  music,  by  opening  it  with  an  ode  to  the 
Muses,  *  Delitiie  Phoebi,'  h  5,  in  which  the  setting 
of  the  words  '  Sustine  Lassum,'  is  the  principal 
feature.  Other  interesting^  numbers  are  the 
*  Gustate,  videte,'  which  will  be  referred  to  again 
when  we  follow  Lassus  to  Munich,  the  motet 
*Te  spectant  Reginalde  poli/  and  'Heroum  eo- 
boles,  in  honour  of  Charles  V,  the  seoond  being 
in  the  strict  imitative  style,  the  last  in  simpler 
and  more  massive  harmony  (k  6),  as  if  designed 
for  a  large  chorus  at  some  public  ceremonial. 

The  sacred  numbers,  such  as  the  '  Mirabile  mys- 
terium ' — an  anthem,  we  suppose  for  Christmas 
day — show  no  signs  of  any  secular  tendency  or 
Venetian  influence.  They  are  as  hard  to  our 
ears  as  any  music  of  the  Josquin  period.  They 
give  us  our  first  insight  into  Orlando's  church 
work,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  drawing  so 
distinct  a  line  between  compositions  for  the  church 
and  the  world,  and  not,  as  Bumey  implies,  too 
much  petted  in  society  and  at  court,  to  be  gra\'e 
and  earnest  in  his  religious  music.  We  have  a 
good  example  here  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  Muses  and  Cardinal  Pole  are  much  too  seri- 
ous subjects  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  trifled 
with,  and  the  Ode  to  Charles  V.  alone  exhibits  any 
originality  of  treatment. 

On  the  strength  of  a  reputation  as  a  composer 
both  for  the  chamber  and  the  ohuich,  and  of  a 
popularity  amongst  men  of  rank  and  talent, 
gained  as  much  by  his  character  and  disposition 
and  liberal  education,  as  by  his  musical  powers, 
he  was  invited  by  Albert  V.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
1556  or  1557,  to  come  to  Munich  as  director  of 
his  chamber  music,  Albert  was  not  only  the 
kind  patron  of  Lassus,  but  seems  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  direction  of  his 
genius.  He  was  bom  in  1527,  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  arts,  founded  the  royal  library  at 
Munich,  acquired  considerable  fieune  as  an  athlete, 
and  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  religious  prin- 
ciples, the  effect  of  which  was  not  confined  to  his 
family,  but  extended  to  his  people  by  severe  la^'S 
against  immorality  of  every  kind.  Of  the  exact 
state  of  music  at  Munich  when  Lassus  first 
reached  it,  we  cannot  speak  precisely.  The  head 
of  the  chapel,   Ludovico  d'Asero,   or  Ludwig 
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Baser,  was  a  distinguiBhed  oompcwer  in  his  time, 
bot  a  single  '  Fuga'  is  all  that  has  been  left  to 
08.^  Being  an  old  man,  ha  would  probably  have 
retired  in  &voar  of  Lassus,  as  he  did  a  few  years 
later,  but  it  was  thooght  better  for  the  new  comer 
to  acquire  the  language  of  the  country  before 
undertaking  so  responsible  a  poet,  and  he  was 
therefore  appointed  a  chamber  muidcian.  He 
■eems  to  have  settled  at  once  into  his  new  posi- 
tion, for  the  next  year  (1558)  he  married  Retina 
Weckinger,  a  maid  of  honour  at  the  court.  The 
marriage  proved  a  very  happy  one,  and  Van 
Quickelberg  speaks  of  the  children,  whom  he 
most  have  known  at  a  very  early  age  (1565),  as 
*  elegantissimi/  At  any  rate  they  did  very  well  ' 
afterwards.  The  four  sons,  Ferdinand,  Ernest, 
Rudolph  and  Jean,  all  became  musicians,  and 
the  two  daughters  were  married — one  of  them, 
Regina,  to  the  Seigneur  d* Ach,  one  of  the  court 
painters. 

In  his  subordinate  position  Lassus  did  not 
publish  much,  though,  as  the  next  paragraph 
vhowB,  he  wrote  continually.  The  next  two  or 
three  years  produced  a  second  book  of  21  mad- 
rigals {h  5),  and  A  book  of  chansons  (k  4,  5,  6), 
the  latter  containing  the  5*part  chanson  '8u- 
ianne  un  jour,*  to  which  Bumey  refers  in  his 
Histofry  (iii.  262),  as  well  as  a  6-part  setting  of 
the  '  Tityre,  tu  patulse,*  which  is  quite  simple  in 
effect,  and  has  a  very  beautiful  last  movement. 
We  observe  at  once  the  great  care  which  Orlando 
takes  of  the  quantities  of  the  Latin  words. 

In  the  year  1562  Daser  is  allowed  to  retire 
on  his  full  salary,  And 

'The  Duke  seeing  that  Master  Orlando  had  by  this  time 
l^tfnt  the  language,  and  gained  the  good  will  and  love  of 
all,  bv  the  propriety  and  gentleness  of  his  beharionr,  and 
that  his  oompoflitions  (in  number  infinite)  were  uni- 
Tenally  liked,  without  ices  of  tiioe  elected  him  master  of 
the  chapel,  to  the  evident  pleasure  of  all.  And,  indeed, 
with  all  his  distingulBhed  colleagues,  he  lived  so  quietly 
and  peaoefoUv,  that  aU  were  forced  to  love  him,  to  re- 
spect him  in.  ms  presence,  and  to  pcaise  him  in  his  ab- 
aenoe/ 

From  this  time  Lassus  appears  principally  as 
a  composer  for  the  church,  and  it  is  worth  re- 
marking that  in  this  same  year  the  subject  of 
muidc  was  discussed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
a  resolution  passed  to  reform  some  of  the  glaring 
defects  in  the  style  of  church  composition.  .Las- 
sos' great  works,  being  of  a  subsequent  date, 
are  as  entirely  firee  from  the  vagaries  of  his  pre- 
deoeasors  as  are  the  later  works  of  Palestrina. 
[See  JowioiH.] 

The  new  chapdi-master,  in  the  June  of  the 
same  year,  prints  his  first  book  of  entirely  sacred 
muaic— *  Saiarae  cantiones,  ii  5*  (25  nos.\  of  which 
*  Veni  in  hortum^  has  been  published  by  'Com- 
mer,  'Angelas  ad  pastores*  by  'Rochlitz,  and 
'Benedicam  Dominum*  by  *Pro8ke. 

But  it  was  not  alone  as  a  church  composer 
that  Iakus  was  anxious  at  onee  to  assert  his  new 
position.  He  soon  showed  special  qualifications 
as  conductor  of  the  choir.     '  One  great  quality,' 

>  S««  the  BUie  fn  Kftncr'a  Blbllognphte  (BerUa.  U7D.  p.  2M. 
1  lualem  Pscra.  a.  47  (Tmutwein). 
1  aumluis  GeflanestOeka.  1. 15  (Sehott). 
a  I;Mna.  U.  sSQ  f  BatlftboD.  ItVjO). 
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says  Massimo  Trojano,^  *was  the  firmness  and 
genius  he  evinced  when  the  choir  were  singing, 
giving  the  time  with  such  steadiness  and  force, 
that,  like  warriors  taking  courage  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  the  expert  singers  needed  no 
other  orders  than  the  expression  of  that  powerful 
and  vigorous  countenance  to  animate  their 
sweetly  sounding  voices.'  The  portrait  which  we 
here  give,  and  which  is  now  engraved  for  the 
first  time,  has  been  photographed*  from  the 
magnificent  manuscript  copy  of  Lassus's  music 
to  the  Penitential  Psalms,  which  forms  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  Royal  State  Library  at  Mu- 
nich. The  inscription  round  the  outside  of  the 
oval  is  *  In  ^corde  prudentis  requieacit  sapientia 
et  indoctos  quosque  erudiet.  Pro.  xiiii.,*  showing 
in  how  favourable  and  honourable  a  light  a  great 
musician  was  regarded  in  the  i6th  century. 


In  the  autumn  Lassus  must  have  gone  to 
Venice,  taking  his  new  'Cantiones*  with  him  ; 
for  though  Gardane  does  not  print  them  till  1565, 
the  preface  to  his  edition  is  signed  by  the  coin- 
poser,  and  dated  'Venetiis  1562  die  i.  Nov.' 
He  aJso  left  behind  him  a  third  set  of  1 3  mad- 
rigals, published  there  in  the  following  year. 
Van  Quickelberg  also  speaks  of  a  visit  to  Ant- 
werp about  this  time ;  and  the  publications  for 
the  year  1 564 — two  books  of  chansons,  one  printed 
in  that  dty,  the  other  at  Louvain — corrolx>rate 

9  Dtwooni  delli  triomphl.  etc..  nelle  none  dell'  IlliMtrlislrao  dura 
GtigiieliDO.  etc.,  d&  Maiwlmo  Trojano  (Monnco,  Bene.  i:*>K 

«  The  Editor  desires  to  expre^^  his  jpcclnl  thanks  to  rroffMor 
Halm,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  8tAi«  Library,  for  the  prompt  kind- 
ness with  which  he  granted  permission  and  scave  every  facilliy  for  the 
photographing  of  the  portrait.  Another  portrait  fmm  the  sam»>  MS.,  on 
a  smaller  .oraJe.  full  length  and  in  a  long  gown,  is  lithographed  and 
given  In  Dclniotte'^  Life  of  Lassuv 

'  Thus  rrnd^red  In  the  l»<inay  Vf-r^lon—'Tn  the  heart  of  the  prudent 
resteth  »l*Jom.  and  it  shall  instruct  all  the  Ignorant,*  The  artbt  has 
Incorrectly  writUiu '  \u  ductua.' 
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the  statement.  The  ist  book  (k  4)  containB  27 
short  pieces  of  a  humorous  character,  many  of 
which  are  given  by  Van  Maldeghem  in  his 
'  Tr^sor  Musical.'  The  music  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  words,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
later  times  it  was  considered  equally  well  suited  to 
sacred  words,  or  at  least  published  with  them,  an 
ordeal  to  which  many  of  his  earlier  secular  com- 
positions were  subjected.  The  reason  and  result 
of  these  journeys  are  thus  given  by  Massimo 
Trojano : — 

*The  Dake  soeing  that  hi«  predecessor's  chapel  was  fax 
beneath  his  own  ideal,  sent  meea&gea  and  lettero,  with 
gift8  and  promises  through  idl  Europe,  to  select  learned 
musical  artists,  and  singers  with  fine  Toices  and  experi- 
ence. And  it  came  to  pass  in  a  short  time,  that  he  had 
collected  as  great  a  company  of  virtuosi  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly obtain,  chosen  from  all  the  musicians  in  Germany 
and  o  her  countries  by  bis  composer,  the  excellent  Or- 
lando di  Lasso,* 

Of  these  musicians,  upwards  of  90  in  number, 
the  same  author  mentions  more  than  30  by  name. 
Among  them  Antonio  Morari,  the  head  of  the 
orchestra.  Gioseppe  da  Lucca  and  Ivo  da  Vento, 
organists,  Francesco  da  Lucca  and  Simone  Gallo, 
both  instrumentalists,  Giovanne  da  Lochenburg, 
a  great  fiiyourite  and  companion  of  the  Duke's, 
and  Antonio  Gosuino,  were  all  composers,  some 
of  whose  works  still  exist.'  The  singing  of  the 
choir  was  of  the  highest  order,  balanced  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  and  able  to  keep  in  tune  through 
the  longest  compositions.  The  Duke  treated 
them  so  kindly,  and  their  life  was  made  so 
pleasant,  that,  as  Massimo  Trojano  says,  *  had 
the  heavenly  choir  been  suddenly  dismissed,  they 
would  straightway  have  made  for  the  court  of 
Munich,  there  to  find  peace  and  retirement.' 

For  general  purposes  the  wind  and  brass  in- 
struments seem  to  have  been  kept  separate  fixnn 
the  strings.  The  former  accompanied  the  mass 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  In  the  chamber  music 
all  took  part  in  turn.  At  a  banquet,  the  wind 
instruments  would  play  during  the  earlier  courses, 
then  till  dinner  was  finish^  the  strings,  with 
Antonio  Morari  as  their  conductor,  and  at 
dessert  Orlando  would  direct  the  choir,  some- 
times singing  quartets  and  trios  with  picked 
voices,  a  kind  of  music  of  which  the  Duke  was  so 
fond,  that  he  would  leave  the  table  to  listen 
more  attentively  to  '  the  much-loved  strains.'  He 
and  all  his  family  were  intensely  fond  of  music, 
and  made  a  point  of  attending  the  musical  mass 
every  da> .  They  took  a  keen  interest  in  Lassus' 
work,  and  the  Duke  and  his  son  William  were 
continually  sending  him  materials  and  suggestions 
for  new  compositions.  The  manuscript  of  the 
music  to  the  'Penitential  Psalms,'  already 
noticed,  remains  to  this  day  a  witness  of  the 
reverence  with  which  the  Duke  treated  the 
composer's  work. 

These  7  psalms  were  composed,  at  the  Duke's 
suggestion,  before  the  year  1565,  the  date  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  MS.,  but  were  not  published 
till  some  years  after.  The  music  is  in  5  parts, 
one,  and  sometimes  two  separate  movements  for 
each  verse.    The  last  movement,  *Sicut  erat,* 

^  See  these  oamM  Id  Eltner's  BlbUogrsphie. 
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always  in  6  parts.  Duets,  Trios,  and  Quartets 
appear  for  various  combinations  of  voices.  The 
length  of  the  Psalms  is  considerable,  and  though 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  modem  ideas  of 
their  tempi,  the  longer  ones  would  probably 
occupy  nearly  an  hour  in  performaiioe. 

'  When  we  think,'  sajrs  Ambros,  '  of  the  princi- 
pal works  of  the  i6th  century,  these  Psalms  and 
Palestrina's  Missa  Papie  Marcelli  ahrays  come 
first  to  our  'minds.'  One  reason  for  this  is, 
perhaps,  that  these  works  have  each  a  little  story 
attached  to  them  which  has  made  them  easy  to 
remember  and  talk  about.  It  is  not  true  that 
LassuB  composed  the  'Penitential  Psalms'  to 
soothe  the  remorse  of  Charles  IX,  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  they  were  sung  before  that  un- 
happy monareh,  and  his  musical  sense  must 
indeed  have  been  dull,  if  he  found  no  oonsolation 
and  hope  expressed  in  them.  This  is  no  every- 
day music,  which  may  charm  at  all  seasons  or  in 
all  moods;  but  there  are  times  when  we  find 
ourselves  forgetting  the  antique '  forms  of  ex- 
pression, passing  the  strange  combinations  of 
sounds,  almost  losing  ourselves,  ill  a  new-found 
grave  delight,  till  the  last  few  movements  of  the 
Psalm— always  of  a  more  vigorous  character— gra- 
dually recall  us  as  from  a  beautiful  dream  wUch 
'waking  we  can  scarce  remember.'  Is  this  in- 
definite impression  created  by  the  music  due  to 
our  imperfect  appreciation  of  a  style  and  com* 
position  so  remote,  or  is  it  caused  by  the  actual 
nature  of  the  music  itself,  which  thus  proves  its 
inherent  fitness  for  the  service  of  region  ?  So 
unobtrusive  is  its  character,  that  we  can  fancy 
the  worshippers  hearing  it  by  the  hour,  passive 
rather  than  active  listeners,  with  no  thought  of 
the  human  mind  that  fashioned  its  form.  Yet 
the  art  is  there,  for  there  is  no  monotony  in  the 
sequence  of  the  movements.  Every  variety  that 
can  be  naturally  obtained  by  changes  of  keyt 
contrasted  effects  of  repose  and  activity,  or  dis- 
tribution of  voices,  are  here;  but  these  changes 
are  so  quietly  and  naturally  introdnoed,  and 
the  startUng  contrasts,  now  called  '  dramatic,'  so 
entirely  avoided,  that  the  composer's  part  seems 
only  to  have  been,  to  deliver  faithfully  a  divine 
message,  without  attracting  notioe  to  himsell 

The  production  of  such  a  masteirpieoe  at  an 
early  date  in  his  Munich  lifs,  seems  to  point 
clearly,  through  all  the  contested  dates  of  birth, 
positions  or  appointments,  to  some  eariier  career 
of  the  composer.  To  obtain  a  style  at  once  great 
and  solemn,  natural  and  eafn%  it  seems  almost 
indispensable  that  Lassus  had  occupied  for  seve- 
ral years  the  post  to  which  Baini  says  he  was 
first  appointed  in  1541,  had  spent  these  years  in 
writing  the  great  cumbrous  worics  which  had 
been  the  fashion  of  his  predeoessorB,  and  then, 
like  Palestrina — whom,  if  he  really  lived  at  Borne 
all  this  time,  he  must  have  known — gradually  ac- 
quired the  less  artificial  style,  by  whidi  his  h^ter 
works  are  characterised. 

In  the  years  1565-66  Lassus  adds  3  more 
volumes  of 'Sacrae  Cantiones'  (several  numbers 
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of  which  are  scored  by  Cominer),  and  the  first 
set  of  *  Sacne  lectiones,  9  ex  prophetft  Job.'  The 
first  editions  of  these  all  hail  from  Venice,  per- 
haps because  Jean  de  Berg  of  Nuremberg,  who 
had  published  the  ist  volume,  had  died  in  the 
meanwhile.      His  successor  Gerlach,  however, 
publiiihes  an  edition  of  them  in  1567,  as  well  as 
a  d^Uection  of  24  Mji^rnificats.    In  the  latter  the 
alternate  verses  only  are  composed — a  contra- 
puntal treatment  of  the  appointed  church  melo- 
dies— the  other  verses  being  probably  sung  or 
intoned  to  the  same  melodies  in  their  simple  form. 
The  year  1568  is  full  of  interest.   In  February 
the  Duke  William  mairies  the  Prmcess  Renata 
of  Lorraine;  there  is  a  large  gathering  of  dis- 
tioguiahed  guests  at  Munich,  and  music  has  a 
pnminent  place  in  the  fortnight's  festivities. 
Among  the  works  composed  specially  for  the 
oocaaion  was  a '  Te  Deum '  (k  6),  and  three  masses 
(^6,  7,  and  8  respectively),  also  two  motets 
'Gratia  scda  Dei'  and  'Quid  trepidas,  quid  musa 
times  ?  *    But  here  we  must  stop,  for  though  it 
has  a  real  interest  to  read  how  '  Uieir  Highnesses 
and  Excellencies  and  the  Duchess  Anna  attended 
by  Madame  Dorothea  returned   home   greatly 
pleased  with  the  sweet  and  delightful  mass  Uiey 
had  heard,'  and  to  follow  all  the  occurrences  of 
14  consecutive  days  of  Orlando's  life,  still  we 
matt  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  pages  of 
Maaeimo  Trojano,  and  can  only  stop  to  mention 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  time,  he  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  an  impromptu  play  suggested  by 
the  Duke,  in  which  he  not  only  acted  one  of  the 
principal  parts,  but  introduced  various  pieces  of 
mosK  on  the  stage  with  the  aid  of  a  band  of 
picked  singers. 

In  the  name  year  we  have  two  most  important 
pQblicatbns:  <i)  '  Selectissimas  Cantiones  k  6 
et  pluribua'  and  (a)  the  same  k  5  et  4.  The 
fint  book  opens  with  a  massive  work  in  4  move- 
ments, *Jesa  nostra  redemptio,'  in  the  grand 
gloomy  style  of  the  old  masters,  foUow^  by 
shorter  and  simpler  pieces,  such  as  the  prayer  in 
the  garden  of  Grethaemane,  with  a  melodious 
prelude  on  the  words  *In  monte  Oliveti  oravit  ad 
p»trem,'  followed  by  a  simple  strain  of  devotional 
moaic  carrying  the  hearer  quietly  and  expres- 
sively, but  not  dramatically,  through  the  Saviour's 
agony  and  resignation.  The  volume  is  not  con- 
Sued  to  religious  music.  There  are  some  pieces 
vith  secular  words,  such  as  an  ode  to  Albert '  Quo 
properas  facunde  nepos  Atlantis,'  but  there  are 
ftlw  some  capital  drinking  songs,  and  the  'Jam 
ludfl  orto  sidere,'  with  its  and  part  'Qui  ponit 
tqaam  inFalemo/  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  part-song 
for  two  choirs  singing  alternately,  a  kind  of  music 
noch  in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  introduction  of 
v^iich  is  said  to  be  due  to  Adrian  Willaert. 

The  other  volume  is  confined  to  music  k  5  and 
^  4,  and  is  proportionately  simple.  Commer  has 
ptotod  8  or  9  of  the  sacred  numbers  in  score, 
and  they  are  not  difiBoult  either  to  understand  or 
to  appreciate.  Among  the  sectdar  pieces  there 
is  s  comic  setting  of  the  psalm  '  Super  flumina 
Babylonis,' each  letter  and  syllable  being  sung 
Npttttely  as  in  a  spelling  lesson :— > 
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at  which  rate  it  takes  two  long  movements  to 
get  through  the  first  verse.  This  might  well  be 
a  parody  on  the  absurd  way  in  which  the  older 
masters  mutilated  their  words.  But  there  are 
beautiful  as  well  as  curious  liumbers  among  the 
secular  part-songs  in  this  book,  and  the  'Forte 
soporifera  ad  Baias  dormivit  in  umbra,  blandus 
Amor  etc. '  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  prettiest 
songs  that  we  have  come  across  in  the  old  musio 
world.  In  this  book  is  also  a  very  characteristic, 
though  rather  complicated  and  vocally  difficult 
setting  of  the  well-known  song  of  Walter  Mapes 
—if  *  Walter  Mapes'  it  be— *Si  bene  perpendi, 
causae  sunt  quinque  bibendi.'  Dean  Aldrich  may 
have  taken  the  words  firom  this  very  book  (for  he 
had  a  library  of  Lassus'  works)  when  he  made 
his  well-known  translation : 

*If  all  be  true  that  I  do  think. 
There  are  five  reaaons  we  should  drink : 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry, 
Or  lest  you  should  be  by  and  by, 
Or  any  other  reason  why.* 

In  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  same  '  Cantiones' 
appears  another  portion  of  the  same  work, 
*  Fertur  in  conviviis,'  k  4,  in  five  movements  set 
to  music  full  of  character  and  effective  contrasts.' 
The  music  was  so  much  liked  that  other  words 
were  twice  set  to  it,  once  in  a  French  edition 
which  aimed  at  rendering  the  chansons  'hon- 
nestes  et  chrestiennes '  to  the  words  'Tristis 
ut  Eniidicen  Orpheus  ab  orco' — though  how  the 
adapter  succeeded  in  his  object  by  the  change  is 
not  very  apparent ;  and  again  a  second  time 
after  his  death  in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  his 
son,  to  the  stupid  words  '  Volo  nunquam,'  which 
aimed  at  turning  it  into  a  temperance  song  by 
the  insertion  of  a  negative  in  each  sentiment  of 
the  original.  The  old  edition  has  fortunately 
survived,  and  the  words  of  the  last  two  verses,  be- 
ginning *  Mihi  est  propositum,'  are  still  used  for 
their  original  purpose.  These  spirited  words,  of 
which  Orlando  was  evidently  so  fond,  and  to  the 
quantities  of  which  he  paid  such  careful  regard, 
seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  marked  rhythm 
and  sense  of  accent^  which  is  very  exceptional  in 
works  of  the  time. 

In  the  year  1569,  Adam  Berg,  the  court  pub- 
lisher at  Munich,  brings  out '  Cantiones  aliquot 
k  5,'  containing  14  numbers,  and  a  books  of 
'Sacrse  Cantiones,'  partly  new,  are  issued  at 
Louvain.  The  year  1570  is  more  productive,  23 
new  Cantiones  k  6 ;  a  books  of  chansons  con- 
taining 18  new  ones ;  and  a  book  of  29  madri- 
gals, published  in  Munich,  Louvain  and  Venice 
respectively;  while  France  is  represented  by 
an  important  edition  of  chansons — 'Mellange 

1  Boms  doubt  bss  lately  beea  tbrown  on  the  authonhlp  of  theae 
;  made  Its  fmX  appoanoioe  U  not 
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d'OrlAnde  de  Lassns'^often  qnoted  but  oontain- 
ing  little  new  matter.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
at  the  diet  of  Spires,  the  Emperor  grants  letters 
of  nobility  to  Lassus.^  At  the  time  this  honour 
was  conferred  upon  lum,  Lassus  was  probably  on 
his  way  to  thecoiirt  of  France,  where  we  find  Mm 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1571.  Some 
drcumstanoes  of  his  stay  there'  may  be  gathered 
from  the  *  Primus  liber  modulorum  a  5/  published 
by  Adrian  Le  Roy,  in  whose  house  he  lodged 
during  the  visit  (Paris,  August  1571).  The  pub- 
lisher's dedication  to  Charles  IX.  states  that — 

*  When  Orlando  di  Lmbus  lately  entered  your  presence, 
to  kiflB  your  hand,  and  modestly  and  deferentiallr  greet 


your  majesty,  I  saw,  plainly  as  eyes  can  see,  the  honour 
"     '  Iff  on  music  and  m    '  '         "" 

„ right  royal  gifts  whicl., 

on  Orlando— the  look,  the  countenance,  the  words  with 


you  were  conferring  on  music  ana  musicians.   For  to  say 
nothing  of  the  right  royal  gifts  which  you  hare  bestowed 


which  you  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  (and  this  I  was  not 
the  only  one  to  notice)  were  such,  that  he  may  truly  boast 
of  your  having  shown  to  few  strangers  presented  to  you 
this  year,  the  same  honour,  courtesy  and  kindness  yon 
showed  him.  And  even  I,  Adrian,  your  subject  andYoyal 
printer,  did  not  fsil  to  share  with  mm  some  of  that  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  on  your  part  For  inasmuch  as  I 
aooompanied  him  into  your  presence,  (because  he  was 
my  guest,)  You,  seeing  me  constantly  by  his  side  all  the 
time  we  were  in  your  court,  asked  me  more  than  onoe 
about  music,'  etc,  etc. 

Ronsard,  the  French  poet,  also  speaks  of  the 

rial  welcome  with  which  the  King  received 
composer.  Delmotte  suggests  that  the  visit 
to  Paris  may  have  had  to  do  with  a  new  Academy 
of  music,  for  the  erection  of  which  Charles  had 
issued  letters-patent  in  November  1 5  70.  Several 
editions  of  Orlando*s  former  works  were  issued  at 
Paris  during  his  stay  there  with  Le  Roy,  but  the 
only  new  work  of  the  year  he  does  not  design  for 
his  newly  made  French  friends.  He  sends  it 
home  to  his  kind  master  Duke  Albert,  and  thus 
addresses  him  (May  1871): — 'When  I  reached 
Paris,  the  city  which  I  had  so  long,  and  so  ardently 
wished  to  see,  I  determined  to  do  nothing,  until 
T  had  first  sent  to  you  from  this,  the  capital  of 
France,  some  proof  of  my  gratitude.* 

This  book  was  the  'Moduli  quinis  vocibns,' 
which  however  was  written  at  Munich  before 
his  departure,  and  only  published  at  Paris.  His 
travels  naturally  interrupted  his  composition,  and 
there  is  nothing  ready  to  print  in  the  next  year 
(1572)  but  another  set  of  15  German  songs. 

Once  again  gettled  in  Munich,  Lassus  is  soon 
at  work,  Adam  Berg  is  busy  providing  'specially 
large  and  entirely  new  type,'  the  Dukes  are  fuU 
of  grand  ideas  to  bring  honour  on  themselves, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  renowned  Chapel- 
master,  and  July  1573  sees  the  result  in  the  issue 
of  the  1st  volume  of  the  'Patrocinium  Mu^ices.' 
[See  Berg,  Adam.]  The  work  was  undertaken 
on  the  responsibility  of  Duke  William,  and  a 
portrait  of  that  handsome  prince,   afterwards 

I  A  fiiadmOe  eop9  of  this  gnnt  to  kept  In  ttw  Bnuwb  llbrarr  (BIbl. 
de  BunfVOKne,  14.4061.  The  part  refarriDg  to  the  coat  of  &rniii  Is  worth 
qiiotliw :  — '  I.lnea  outem  Ilia  caadidA  mu  aigentea.  qun  medium  ■cutiq. 
tfea.Ti  eon«tltalt,  ordlne  recto  cootiiieat  tri*  tigna  mnsioa.  sareo 
c^tloro  ttiicta,  quorum  prlmum  Diesis  Tulgo  naocupatuni.  quod  emo|. 
liendae  tucU  txiditlom  est.  dextram.  alteram  vero,  Q  durum  acillcet 
sinlf*ram  illius  partem,  tertiain  autem  vldetioet  b  moUe  centrum 
djpel  occupet.'  Delmotte,  hi  coprins  thh  in  his  book,  has  substituted 
the  word  'becarre'  for  the  sign  Q,  which  to  curious,  because  the  in 
terest  of  the  quotation  centres  round  a  sjmbol  which  appears  in  the 
composers  ceat  of  arm^  but  seldom  appears  In  hb  music.  He  geu- 
erailjr  contiadicied  hia  flats  with  sharpe,  and  vice  verm. 
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known  as  'William  the  Pious,"  appears  u  a 
frx>iitiBpiece. 

The  originaton  of  this  pubUcadoa  app^  to 
have  intended  to  continue  the  series  until  it  be- 
came a  selection  of  all  the  best  musie  necesaaiy 
for  the  services  of  the  church.  Orlando,  in  the 
preface  to  the  ist  volume,  hints  at  the  work 
Doing  undertaken  in  emulation  of  the  service 
late^  rendered  to  the  church  by  Philip  of  Spain 
in  bringing  out  a  new  'edition  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  speaks  half  apologetically  of  the  ist  volume 
(which  contains  only  motets),  as  if  it  scarcely 
came  up  to  the  object  of  the  pnblicatioiL 
The  books  might  almost  be  called  '  eoores,'  the 
separate  parts  appearing  together  on  the  two 
opposite  pAges.  Few  publications  of  this  kind 
had  as  yet  appeared.  The  music  takes  up  a  great 
deal  more  space  than  it  would  if  printed  in  sepa- 
rate part-books,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  the  magnificent  type,  the  volumes  hold 
less  than  many  a  smaller  and  lees  pretentioui 
edition.  The  series  stops  short  in  1576,  and  of 
the  second  series  ( 1 589 - 1 590)  Orlando  contributes 
only  the  ist  volume.  Witii  the  exception  of  the 
'Vigiliae  Mortuorum'  in  the  4th  volume— 
whid)  had  already  appeared  in  1565  under  the 
title  'Lectiones  ex  propheta  Job,* — and  some  of 
the  Magnificats  in  vol.  5,  all  the  conteats  of  the 
volumes  appear  for  the  first  time. 

The  2nd  volume'  is  dedicated  (Jan.  i,  1574) 
to  Gregory  XIII ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  in  return  for 
this  mark  of  respect  that  Orlando  receives  from 
the  Pope  on  April  7  the  knighthood  of  the  Gold^ 
Spur.  The  4th  volume  contains  an  interesting 
setting  of  the '  Passion '  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
in  41  very  short  movements,  part  of  the  narnUave 
being  recited  by  the  priest,  and  the  character 
parts  sung  as  trios  or  duets. 

In  the  year  1574  Lassus  started  on  another 
ioumey  to  Paris.  Whether  the  French  King  had 
mvited  him  for  a  time  to  his  court,  or  whether 
Lassus  actually  accepted  a  permanent  position 
there,  we  do  not  know,  but  whatever  the  object 
of  the  journey,  it  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
Charles  (May  30),  and  Lassus  hearing  of  this 
when  he  had  reached  Frankfort,  returned  at  once 
to  Munich. 

The  year  1576,  besides  finishing  the  ist  series 
of  the  '  Patrocinium  Musioes,'  sees  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  3rd  part  of  the  'Teutsche  lieder.* 
containing  22  nos.,  and  the  'Thresorde  musiqne,* 
a  collection  of  103  chansons,  most  of  vrhich  had 
been  printed  in  the  Mellange  (1570),  but  appear 
here  with  new  words  to  satisfy  the  growing 
taste  for  psakn-singing  in  France.  1577  bringi 
a  small  work  of  interest,  a  set  of  34  camtiones 
(k  2),  12  being  vocal  duets,  and  the  other  12  for 
instruments.  The  style  of  music  is  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases,  tiiie  absence  of  words  in  the 
latter  12  alone  making  any  difierence;  and  this 
proves,  if  there  be  any  doubt  on  other  grounds* 
that  the  notice  frequent  on  title  pages  of  this 

>  The  so-called  '  Antwerp  ^oljglot  Btbla.'  published  in  1680-72  tt  the 
expense  of  Phflfp. 

s  In  the  orli^l  edition  the  second  mass  in  toL  U.  is  printed  with 
its  wrons  tltK  It  should  be  Hisaa  super  '  Scaroo  di  dogUa.'  u  it 
appears  in  subsequent  editionik 
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period,  ■^>t  for  yiok  ftnd  Tojoes/  did  not  mean 
tbA  the  voioes  and  instrumente  were  to  perfonn 
ibtm  together*  though  this  they  undoQbtedly  did 
at  Urae%  hot  that  the  music  of  the  chanaons  and 
moCetB  formed  tho  principal  repertoire  of  the 
instrumentaliste,  awl  that  they  converted  them 
into  '  songB  without  words  *  with  the  concuzrenoe 
of  the  oompoier.  What  ofcher  kinds  of  mufiic  tiie 
instrumentalistB  at  Munich  perfixmed,  it  doee 
not  oome  within  our  pnivinoe  to  dleraa^  since 
Laraus  took  no  part  in  the  du«ction  of  it.  The 
duets  having  apparently  found  &vour^  Orlando 
gooB  on  to  publnh  a  set  of  trios  for  voicas  or 
instmrnentSy  and  as  if  ths  was  a  new  and  special 
idea,  the  first  one  is  set  to  the  words  '  Hsbc  quae 
tor  triplici,'  and  the  book  dedicated  to  the  three 
Dukes,  WilliamyFeitfinand  and  Ernest.  The  most 
important  publication  of  the  year  is '  Misssa  yariis 
ooncentibus  omatse/  a  set  of  i8  masses,  of  which 
13  are  new^  printed  at  Paris  by  Le  Roy,  in  score. 
Daring  tie  yean  1578-80  we  know  of  no 
important  pubUcatkyns.  The  illness  of  Duke 
Albert,  and  his  death  (Oct.  1579),  are  probably 
sufficient  to  account  for  this.  He  had  done  a 
bst  act  of  kindness  to  Lassus  in  the  previous 
April  by  guaranteeing  his  salary  (400  florins) 
for  life>.  We  like  te>  think  that  the  new  set  of 
'Vigiliae  Hortuorum* — ^to  the  words  of  Job  as 
before— were  Lassus*  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  master.  They  were  published  a  year  or  two 
after  the  Duke's  death  as  having  been  reeently 
composed.  They  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
earliei  set,  in  profiortion  as  they  are  sampler ; 
aod  to  simple  are  they,  that  in  them  human 
ikill  seems  to  haire  been  thrust  aside,  as  out  of 
UtUo  l\ 
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place  for  their  purpose.  Such  music  as  this 
might  Handel  have  had  in  his  mind,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  words  '  Since  by  man  came  death.* 

Passing  on  to  the  year  1581  we  find  a  '  Liber 
Missarum,'  printed  by  Gerlach,  containing  4  new 
masses.  Of  these  Commer  has  printed  one  on 
the  tune  'La,  la,  Maistre  Pierre.^  To  the  same 
date  belongs  a  *  Libru  De  Villanelle,  Moresohe, 
et  altse  Canzoni'  (h  4,.  5,  8),  from  Paris,  con- 
taining 23  numbers. 

There  is  much  new  music  ready  for  158a,  and 
on  the  ist  of  January  Orlando  dedicates  a  book 
to  the  bishop  of  Wiirtzburg,  containing  the  2nd 
set  of  *  Lectiones  ex  libris  Hiob/  already  referred 
to,  and  1 1  new  '  motets.  At  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  without  connexion  with  its  other  oontentSy  a 
short  tuneful  setting  of  the  curious  words 

'  Quid  taicie%t  flusiw  Yeneris  com  Teneris  ante, 
Ne  sedeoa  sed  ess,  ne  pereaa  per  ea&* 

Then  again,,  on  Feb^  i,  *  jampridem  summft 
diligentiA  oompositum,'  26  Sacne  cantiones  it  5  ; 
of  which  however  we  only  know  the  last ;  a 
beautiful  setting  of  the  hymn  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist^ 'Ut  queant  laxis,'  the  tenor  singing  the 


iLn  -j-"-  f^i'Hf'rH'' 

Utuve-aat      la  -   zlf  Be-ton-a  -  -  -   re,    lb  - 

&g(HTr^r-=       "^'"^r^^^^^    r 

rli   Mi  -  r«  BM  -  to  -  nun  Fa  >  ma  -  11      ta  -  o  -   ram 

'^  _C3   — —  -^  -es-^^  :g::^  =  :=  '^ 


Sol -re    pol  ■  la  -  ito    La.-N  -  U      ra 


1  These  are  til  lying  In  modern  scotq  aad  ready  for  pubUcatlon  In 
the  F^tls  Ubrary  at  Brosscls, 
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notss  of  the  scale  with  their  names,  and  the  other 
parts  taking  up  the  remaining  words  of  each  line, 
the  music  veiy  IntereBting  as  a  specimen  of  an 
old  treatment  of  the  scale,  though  scarcely  so 
old-fashioned  as  might  be  expected.  The  next 
month,  March,  brings  a  set  of  Motets  {h  6), 
'singulari  authoris  industriS,'  for  voices  or  in- 
struments. These  books  which  follow  so  closely 
on  each  other  are  not  collections  of  old  work,  but, 
as  we  leam  from  the  title-pages,  had  all  been 
recently  composed.  The  lasib  set  exists  also  in 
modem  notation  in  the  Brussels  library  among 
many  such  scores,  prepared  by  the  '  singular  in- 
dustry' of  another  native  of  Mens,  M.  F^tis, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Belgian  government 
to  bring  out  a  complete  edition  of  his  fellow- 
tewnsman's  works,  but  was  stopped  by  death 
from  carrying  out  one  more  of  the  many  great 
tasks  he  had  accomplished  and  was  intending 
to  accomplish. 

The  successful  adaptation  of  German  words  to 
some  of  Orlando's  earlier  French  chansons  leads 
him  in  the  following  year,  1583,  to  write  33 
original  ones  to  sacred  and  secular  German  woids 
*  Neue  teutsche  Lieder,  geistlich  und  weltlich' — 
short  pieces  of  great  beauty  in  4-part  counterpoint. 
Several  of  them  have  been  printed  by  Commer. 
The  most  important  publication  of  1584  is  the 
'  Penitential  PsalmB.'  This  is  the  work  we  have 
already  spoken  of  under  the  year  1565. 

A  violent  storm  occurred  at  Munich  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  FSte-Dieu  in  this  year,  and  the 
Duke  gave  orders  that  the  customary  procession 
round  the  town  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter  should 
be  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  head  of  the  procession  reached 
the  porch  of  the  church,  and  the  choir  was  heard 
singing  the  first  notes  of  Lassus*  motet  *  Gustate, 
videte,'  than  a  sudden  luU  occurred  in  the  storm, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  as  usual.  This 
was  looked  upon  as  a  miracle,  and  the  people  of 
Munich  '  in  their  pious  enthusiasm  looked  upon 
Lassus  as  a  divine  being.'  Afterwards,  whenever 
fine  weather  was  an  object,  this  motet  was  chosen. 
1585  brings  a  new  set  of  madrigals  k  5,  and  a 
book  containing  besides  motets  the  'Hierenaiifie 
prophetee  Lamentationes.*  Besides  these  we  have 
a  volume  of  'Cantica  sacra'  (a4nos.),  and  another 
of  'Sacrse  cantiones'  (32  nos.),  both,  according 
to  the  title-pages,  recently  composed.  The  first 
contains  -a  setting  of  the  '  Pater  noster,'  k  6,  and 
an  ode  to  Duke  Ernest,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  the  latter  a  '  Stabat  mater  *  for  two  4-part 
choirs  singing  alternate  verses. 

For  some  years  back,  all  the  editions  bear  on 
the  frontispiece  some  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
industry  of  the  composer.  1586  seems  to  bring 
the  first  warning  of  declining  strength.  It  is 
a  blank  as  far  as  publications  are  concerned,  and 
the  opening  of  1587  brings  with  it  the  gift  from 
Duke  William  of  a  country  house  at  Geising  on 
the  Ammer,  probably  as  a  place  of  occasional 
retirement.  Then  he  comes  back  to  work,  and 
in  gratitude,  no  doubt,  for  better  health,  on 
Apnl  15  dedicates  23  new  madrigals  to  the 
court  physician.  Dr.  Mermazm.  In  August  1^  new 
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volume  of  the'PatrociniumMusices'appears,  coii« 
taining  1 3  magnificats.  Two  masses,  a  '  Locuius 
Sum'  and  'Beatus  qui  intelligit,'  bear  the  same 
date.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  Orlando  if 
begging  for  rest  from  his  arduous  duties  as 
chapel-master.  Portions  of  the  Duke's  decree  in 
answer  to  this  request  are  interesting. 

'The  good  and  loyal  Berrices  of  otir  well-belored  and 
faithftil  servant  Orland  de  Ijaeaas,  ....  lead  ru  to 
show  our  favour  and  gratitude  to  him,  by  allowing  hi« 
honouralble  retirement  from  his  duties  as  master  of  otir 
chapel,  seeing  that  such  duties  are  too  ooerons  for  him, 
and  we  permit  hin  to  pass  some  portion  of  each  vear  at 
Geising  with  tiis  family  ....  In  consideration  of  thia  his 

appointments  will  beTednced  200  florins  annually 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  appoint  his  son  Ferdinand  as 
a  member  of  our  chapel  at  a  salarv  of  200  florins,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  his  other  son,  Kudolph,  who  has  recently 
humbly  asked  our  permission  to  nuurry,  we  grant  hit  n- 
quest  and  confer  upon  him  the  place  of  organist  with  a 
salary  oT  200  florins,  on  condition  that  he  nndertake  the 
education  in  singing  and  oomposition  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  choir. '^ 

The  composer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  this  arrangement,  and  again  returns  to 
his  post.  In  1588,  in  conjunction  with  his  son 
Rudolph,  he  brings  out  50  'Teutsche  Psalmen.' 
Commer  prints  the  25  nos.  contributed  by  Or- 
lando— ^and  very  beautiful  and  interesting  they 
are — 3  part  hymns,  the  melody  occuring.  according 
to  his  fancy,  in  either  of  the  3  parts. 

The  volume  of  the  '  Patrocinium  Musioes*  for 
1598  contains  6  masses,  the  last  number  being 
the  *  Missa  pro  defnnctis,'  which  we  may  consider 
the  last  important  publication  of  his  life.  lia 
lovely  opening  is  an  inspiration  which  finds  no 
paraUel  in  any  other  of  his  compositions  that  we 
have  seen.    As  his  end  approaches,  he  has  here 
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one  of  thoBe  glimpses  into  the  coming  worid  of 
music  which  Ambroe  (Geschichte,  iii.  356)  traces 
in  others  of  his  worlLS.  It  is  however  only  in 
the  first  page  or  two  that  we  find  the  music  so 
Astonishingly  near  our  own  idea  of  the  opening 
of  a  Requienu 

And  here  his  lifers  work  seems  to  end ;  in  the 
next  T<dame  of  the  'Patrocinium  Musioes*  we  find 
other  names,  and  nothing  bears  Orlando's  but  i  a 
German  part-songs.  Then  sni  utter  blank.  The 
fresh  effort  to  work  had  completely  prostrated 
him,  but  death  did  not  come  at  once  to  his 
leliet  Hb  wife  Begina  finds  him  one  day  so 
ill  that  he  fitils  to  recognise  her.  The  Princess 
Maxmiliana  sends  Dr.  Mermann,  at  once,  and 
there  is  a  temporary  recovery-,  bat  the  mind  is 
■till  at  fikult.  'Cheerful  and  happy  no  longer/ 
uys  Begina,  '  he  has  become  gloomy  and  speaks 
only  of  death.'  Promises  of  the  Duke's  further 
bounty  have  no  efiect  upon  his  spirits.  He  even 
writes  to  his  patron,  complaining  that  he  has  never 
carried  out  his  father  Albert's  intentions  towards 
him,  and  it  needs  all  that  Kegina  and  the  Prin- 
cess Maxmiliana  can  do  to  sofben  the  effect  of 
this  act.  He  died  at  Munich  in  June  1594. 
This  date  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  after- 
wards by  his  wife.  The  two  publications  '  La- 
grime  di  8.  Pietro/  signed  May  24,  1594,  and 
'Cantiones  Sacne'  (Feast  of  S.  Michael,  1594), 
may  imply  that  his  death  did  not  take  place 
till  1595,  and  that  he  had  so  far  temporarily 
recovered  as  to  take  an  interest  in  the  publication 
of  some  old  works,  or  perhaps  even  to  write  new 
ones ;  but  it  is  natural  to  jmfer  the  date  given  by 
his  wife,  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  these 
works  to  have  been  edited  by  other  hands.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Franciscans 
St  Munich.  When  the  monastery  was  destroyed, 
the  monument  which  had  been  erected  over  his 
grave  was  removed,  and  kept  in  the  possession  of 
s  {Hivate  fiunily.  It  was  set  up  in  the  present 
century  in  the  garden  of  the  'Academic  des 
Beaux  Arts,'  at  Munich.  Many  more  details  of 
lU  these  things  are  given  by  Ddmotte,  to  whom 
we  refer  the  reader. 

After  Orlando's  death  his  sons  edited  many  of 
his  works.  Thus  Rudolph  the  organist  edited 
'Ptophete  Sibyllarum  (k  4)  chromatico  more '  in 
1600,  and  Ferdinand  the  chapel-master  printed 
4  of  his  own  Magnificats  with  5  of  his  father's 
in  1602.  In  1604  they  together  issued  *  Magnum 
opus  musicum  O.  de  Lasso,'  by  which  work  they 
have  immortalised  themselves,  preserving  in  6 
Ydumes  of  a  moderate  size,  most  clearly  and 
beautifully  printed,  no  lees  than  516  sacred  and 
secular  motets.  The  addition  of  bars  is  all  that 
ii  required  to  give  the  work  a  ccnnpletely  modem 
fonu.  Dehn  is  said  to  have  transcribed  the 
whole  of  it.  Ferdinand,  the  elder  brother,  died 
in  1609  at  about  50  years  of  age,  leaving  several 
childrni,  one  of  whom,  also  called  Ferdinand, 
was  sent  to  Italy  for  his  musical  education,  and 
was  afterwards  Chapel-master  to  duke  Maxi- 
miHsQ  L  Rudolph,  after  his  brother's  death, 
lilted  *6  Misste  posthuniffi  O.  di  Lasso'  (1610) 
and  100   Magnificats   (1619),   most    of   them 
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htthepto  unpublished.  The  two  Ferdinands  and 
Rudolph  were  all  eminent  composers,  and  it  is  said 
that' when  the  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  entered  Munich  in  1652,  he  visited  Rudolph 
art  his  house  and  ordered  compesitions  from  him. 

We  have  mentioned  the  principal  works  pub- 
lished by  Lassus  in  his  lifetime  or  edited  after- 
wards by  his  sons.  Counted  in  separate  numbers 
Eituer^  brings  their  total  to  over  1300.  This 
does  not  include  many  detached  pieces  published 
in  cdlections  of  music-  by  various  composers. 
Again,  the  unpublished  MSS.  are  very  numerous. 
When  aU  these  are  counted,  the  sacred  and  secular 
works  are  said  to  amount  to  about  1600  and  800 
respectively,  the  diief  items  being  51  masses, 
about  r200  sacred  motets  and  oantiones,  570 
chansons,  and  over  230  madrigals.  Of  such 
works  as  havo  appeared  in  modem  notation  by 
the  labours  of  Commer,  Proske,  Dehn,  Van 
Mald^hem,  etc.,  we  may  say  roughly  that  they 
represent  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  composer's 
complete  works. 

Lassus  was  the  last  great  Netherland  nuister. 
His  native  land  for   200  years  had  been  as 

Erominent  in  music  as  Germany  has  been  in 
iter  times.  Italy,  a  second  home  to  every  great 
Belgian  musician  since  the  time  of  Dufay,  was 
at  length  to  receive  the  reward  for  her  hospitality, 
and  to  produce  a  composer  to  compete  with  the 
proudest  of  them.  Joequin  and  Orlando  were 
to  find  their  equal  in  the  Italian  pupil  of  their 
countryman  Goudimel. 

Palestrina  is  often  said  to  have  overturned  the 
wholo  fabric  of  existing  church  music  in  a  few 
days  by  writing  some  simple  masses  for  Pope 
Marcellus.  For  the  truth,  of  this  story  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  on  Palestbina.  It 
serves  well  enough  as  a  legend  to  illustrate 
the  reformation  which  music  had  been  imder- 
going  since  Josquin's  time.  The  simpler  church 
music  did  not  indeed  take  the  place  of  the  older 
and  mote  elaborate  forms  of  the  Josquin  period 
at  a  few  strokes  of  Palestrina's  pen.  Even  in  the 
writings  of  Josquin  himself  the  art  can  be  seen 
gradutdly  clearing  itself  from  meaningless  and 
grotesque  difficulties ;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
good  composers,  two  very  great  ones,  Gombert  and 
Clement,  coming  between  Josquin  and  Lassus  or 
Palestrina.  The  simplicity  of  Lassus'  church 
music  as  early  as  1565  shows  that  the  story  of 
the  causes  of  Palestrina's  revolution  must  not  be 
accepted  too  literally.  The  Belgian  brought  up  in 
Italy,  and  the  Italian  pupilof  a  Belgian,  were  by  no 
means  so  widely  separated  as  their  too  eager  friends 
sometimes  try  to  prove  them.  Side  by  side  in 
art,  they  laboured  alike  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  great  Josquin,  and  make  the  mighty  contra- 
puntal means  at  their  disposal  more  and  more 
subservient  to  expressional  beauty.  It  seems 
that  the  simple  forms  of  expression  which  Lassus 
and  Palestrina  were  so  often  content  to  use, 
owed  something  to  the  influence  of  secular  music, 
even  though  the  composers  may  not  have  been 
conscious  of  drawing  directly  from  such  a  source. 

1  Verzeidinlu  der  gednickten  Werke  tod  0.  de  Lusus  (Trftutirein, 
U74>. 
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But  a  fitronger  influence  acting  on  the  two 
muBiciaoB  is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  history 
of  the  religious  movements  of  the  time.  Palestrina 
lived  in  Rome  at  a  time  when  zealous  Catholics 
were  engaged  in  vigorous  internal  zeforms  as 
a  defence  against  the  march  of  Protestantism. 
Lassus  too  was  at  a  court  the  first  in  Europe  to 
■throw  in  its  lot  with  this  counter-vefoimation. 
The  music  of  the  two  composers  breathes  a 
reality  of  conviction  and  an  earnestness  which  is 
made  necessary  by  the  soul-stirring  spirit  of  the 
time.  To  Lassus,  it  is  said,  strong  offers  weve 
made  by  the  court  of  Saxony  to  induce  him  to 
oome  over  to  the  work  of  the  Protestant  Churoh. 
Fortunately  for  the  art  he  remained  true  to  his 
convictions,  and  was  spared  from  being  spoilt,  as 
many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  were,  by  <devoting 
themselves  to  those  slender  forms  of  composition 
which  were  thought  suitable  to  the  refomied 
religion. 

Lassus  himself  saw  no  violent  break  separating 
his  music  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  list  of  composers  whose  works 
were  performed  in  the  Munich  chapeL  In  that 
list  the  name  of  Josquin  appears  in  capital 
letters,  for  it  meant  then  what  the  name  of  Bach 
means  now ;  and  Lassus,  with  his  softer  and  more 
modem  grace,  looked  up  with  reverence  and 
imitated,  as  well  as  his  own  individuality  would 
allow  him,  the  unbending  beauty  of  the  glorious 
old  contrapuntist  in  the  same  way  as  Mendelssohn 
in  later  times  looked  up  to  and  longed  to  imitate 
the  Cantor  of  the  Thomas-schule. 

Orlando  spent  his  life  in  Grermany,  then  by  no 
means  the  most  musical  country  or  iiie  one  most 
-likely  to  keep  his  memory  alive.  Palestrina, 
whose  life  of  suffering  and  poverty  contrasts 
strongly  with  Orlando's  affluence  and  position, 
had  at  least  the  good  fortune  to  plant  his  works 
in  the  very  spot  where,  if  they  took  root  at  all, 
time  would  niake  the  least  ravages  on  them.  The 
name  and  works  of  Palestrina  have  never  ceased 
to  live  in  the  £temal  City ;  and  while  the  name  of 
Lassus  is  little  known  among  musical  amateurs, 
every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his 
contemporary.  How  much  is  really  known  of 
Palestrina's  music  we  do  notventure  to  question, 
but  the  more  the  better  for  Lassus.  As  soon  as 
the  world  really  becomes  familiar  with  the 
music  of  the  Italian,  the  next  step  will  lead  to 
the  equally  interesting  and  beautiful  works  of 
the  Netherlander.  Then  by  degrees  we  may 
hope  for  glimpses  into  that  still  more  remote 
period  when  the  art  of  counterpoint,  in  the  hands 
of  Josquin,  first  began  to  have  a  living  influence 
on  the  souls  of  men.  [J.  B.  S.-B.] 

LAST  JUDGMENT,  THE.  The  EngUsh 
version,  by  Prof.  Taylor,  of  Spohf  s  oratorio 
*  Die  letzten  Dinge.'  Produced  at  Norwich  Fes- 
tival Sept.  24,  1830.  Given  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  July  11,  1838,  also  July  23, 
1847,  Spohr  conducting.  [G.] 

LATBOBE,  Bev.  Christian  Ignatius,  eldest 
son  of  Bev.  Benjamin  Latrobe,  superintendent 
of  the  congregations  of  the  United  (Moravian) 
.Brethren  in  England,  was  bom  at  Fulnec,  Leeds, 
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Yorkshire,  Feb.  12,  1758.  In  177 1  he  went  to 
the  college  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Nieaky, 
Upper  Lusatia,  returned  to  England  in  1784, 
took  orders  in  the  same  church,  became  secretary 
to  the  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospet 
and  m  1795  was  appointed  secretaiy  to  the 
Unity  of  the  Brethren  in  England.  Although 
Latrobe  never  followed  musio  as  a  profession  he 
cultivated  it  assiduously  from  an  early  age.  His 
earlier  compositions  were  chiefly  instrumental; 
three  of  his  sonatas,  having  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Haydn,  were  published  and  dedicated 
to  him.  His  other  published  compositions  in- 
dole Lord  Bosoommon's  translation  of  the  'Dies 
Irw,'  1 799 ;  *  The  Dawn  of  Glory.'  1 803 ;  Anthem 
for  the  Jubilee  of  George  III.,  1809 ;  Anthems, 
by  iMuious  composers,  1811 ;  Original  Anthems, 
1823 ;  '  Te  Deum,  performed  in  York  Cathedral  *; 
^Miserere,  Ps.  51';  and  *Siz  Airs  on  serious 
fubjects,  words  by  Cowper  and  Hannah  More.' 
He  edited  the  first  English  edition  of  the  Mora- 
vian Hymn  Tunes.  But  his  most  important 
publication  was  his  *  Selection  of  Sacred  Music 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  composers 
•f  Germany  and  Italy,*  6  vols.  1806-25,  thjx)ugh 
the  medium  of  which  many  fine  modem  compo- 
aitions  were  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  pubEc.  He  died  at  Fairfield,  near  Liver- 
peol,  May  6,  1836. 

Bev.  JoKN  Antes  Latbobb,  M.A..  his  son, 
bora  in  London  in  1792,  became  organist  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  composer  of  several  anthems. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
was  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas's,  Kendal,  and  hon- 
orary oanon  of  Carlisle.  He  was  author  of  *  The 
Music  of  the  Church  considered  in  its  various 
branches.  Congregational  and  Choral,*  London, 
1 83 1 .    He  died  at  Gloucester  Nov.  i o,  1 878. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  Lat7obe*s 
valuable  Selection,  anranged  alphabetically.  The 
pieces  are  aU  in  vocal  score,  with  compressed  ac- 
companiments ;  some  to  the  original  text,  some 
to  translated  words. 

Aboi.     Stabat  Mater,  >T.  fromBonl.&   QiiODlam.  T.  frwn  Mam. 

Btabat.  I    Da   ChrUle,  C.-Do. 

Albertl.D.^  SalTeBcdemptor.C— Bnflaetti.    l^raise  tht  Lord.  C.^ 
Balre.  I  Confltebor. 

Do.   O  (hMl.  b«  not  far.  A.— Do.  'Cafaro.  P.  Btebat Malar.  D. AC— 
Da    OJfstt.  Ritlvator!  a-Do.    I  BUbat. 

Astorga.    0  quam  tristis,  T.— Sta-  CaMara.    BeiMdictva.  T.—Man. 


bat 
Do.   iMl^psthomaD.— Da 
Do.   Blessed  be  the  power,  C.— 

Da 
Da   Fae  me  penitentum,  D.- 

Da 
Da   Recordare.  A.— Da 
Da   Cum  Mttam.  C— Do. 
Baeh,  0.  P.  K.     O  come,  let  us 
worship,  C— Anthem. 
Da    0  Lord,  hide  not.  A.-'I»- 

raelites.' 
Da   He  opened  the  rock,  0.— Da 
BafoanL   Banctus.  C— Requiem. 

Do.    Recordare,  C.  *  8.— Da 
Boocherlnl.   Fae  ut  portem.  A.- 
Btabat. 
Da    Btabat  Mater.  A.— Da 
Do.    Recordare,  T.— Da 
Do.    Intlamnuitu:«,  A.— Do. 
Borri,  B.    LauclaniuK  To,  A.— Mas 
Do.   DoQilne.  T.— Do. 


Da    Kt  in'  intatui.  A.— Da 

D^^.    Aj-nu  ,  D.— Da 

Do.    Kt  incaraatus,  C— Mam. 

Da   Cructflxiu,  D.— Da 

Do.    Et  rMurrexit,  C— Da 

Do.    Agnus.  C— Da 
Ctampl,  F.    O  my  Ood.  A.-Mi»e- 
rere. 

Do.   EccA  enim,  D.— Da 

Da   Cor  mnndam,  D.— Da 
DanzL  BaWe  Bedemptor,  C— Balre. 

Da   Agnus  Del,  C— Mast. 
Durante.    I  will  call,  A.  —  I«. 
mentatla 

Da   O  remember,  C— Da 

Da   Omnis  popalu».  C— Serrtee 
for  Paction  Week, 

Da   QuaerensmaD.— Raquiam 

Da    Agnus.  C.—Litanjr. 
FellcJ.  Or  che  d  natc.  D.— Oratorio. 
GaluppL   Sacro  borrore,  D.— Ora- 
toria 


>  A.— Aria;  D.— Duet;  T.-Ter«etto ;  Q.»Qiiartet :  Qa."-Qalnt«C j 
a-Ooru;  Ch.«Chorale;  M.-Motet:  Of.-Uirertorlum:  ft.-SoIa 
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CInbicher.  Quid  tarn  miser,  O.  Bajdn.  J.    Von  puml,  A.  flMn 

from  Bequlem.  TobU. 

Giock.    D«  proftuadls,  OL— D«  Pro*     Do.   O  41 1«  noatre,  C—Da 

ftuMli*.  I    Da   My  Mvl  fthAll  «rj,  Q.— Mo- 

Gouec      Laclirymota,    D.  — B«>  tettow 

Hagnlii.  M.  Lord,  fruit  w  thy.rh.- 


Dot    PteJ«smC.— Da 

GnoQ.   Te  Deuin,C.^TeDeaai. 
Da   Tb  florlosoii,  G.-Da 
Da   Tn  Bex  gloria.  C.-DOL 
Di^   Tu  ftd  Kbmnlaai.  A.—Da 
Da   To  kd  dczteram.  C-Itai      I 
Da   Ta  ergo  4iunamaa,D.— Dal 
Da   B(  rese.  t-.— Da  I 

Da   Digimre  Domiiw.  A.— Da 
Da   O  Zion.  mark.  C— Tod  Je«u.i 
Da   lie  ms  ikiplMd.  C-Da     i 
Da  Tbou  hast  brousbt  Die.  C, 

Da 
Da   BliigtoJehovmh.C.— Da 
Da   Astonbh'd  Seiaphlm,  R.— 

Da 
D^   Weep,  IsraaUCh.— Da 
Da   Behold  lu  here.  a-Da 
Da   BelMld  tba  Lamb  of  Qod. 

C-fafukme. 
Da   Il«  «u  de*piMd.  C— Da 
Do.   God.  m7  Btrragth.  D.— Da 
Ua   BIcM  tha  Lord.  A.-Da 
DoL   Let  as  ran.  C— Do. 
Da   In  Mtits  of  J<^,  Ch.— Da 
D.>.   Bow  down.  A.-Da 

H««er.     AsaiiMt  tbtp  0QI7,  CL- 
MLwrere. 

Butt,   Iwplxo  O  Deoi,  0.— Au- 

Da  Uadate  eoll  FfttrMB,  C- 


A--Da 
D.- 


Da   CM 
Do.   iasa 

leoa. 
Do.  O  pertcotm.  A.— Da 
Do.  Mea  tormeata.  A.— Da 
Do.   AdteclaiiMnius,A.— Halve. 
Do.  O  ght  thanks.  C-Caduta. 
Da  Ftocha  solTO.  A.— Da 
Da   Blow  the  sacred  trumpet, 

C-Da 
Da   Ltada.Qa.*C.— PellefrfnL 
Da  VIra  faoip.  A.— Da 
Da  D'Asprl  lagMi.  A.-Da 
Do.  8entl  11  mar.  A.— Da 
Du.   P«Hecrinucl'aMiio.a— Da 
Da   Dcfdtde  popalum.  C.-<Jla- 

•epperte. 
Da  Die  qiMMO,  A.— Do. 
Do.  Plcbcs  Incpte  flooslUa,  C- 

Da 
Da   Agnas  Del.  D.— Litaaj. 
Do.   0  Lord,  save  tby  people.  A 

— Deposit  iune. 
Da   Bex    tremobdM,  C.  k  A.- 

Bequiem. 
Da    Mberere   mel  Deus,  C— 


IItr<ki.  J.     Tn  di  grazla,  C. - 


Da   Pidre celeste, C— Do. 

Do.  KyricC-MassNaLlaBb. 

Pa  Gkirla.C.-Da 

Da   Bt  inraniatiu.  C— Da 

Da  Saoctas.  C— Da 

Da  Qnl  tollls.   A.  A  C.-Ma« 

Ka  II.  in  C. 
Do.  Ok«  ^  C.-MaBsNalll.  In  D. 
Do.   Bt  bKaraatsa  A.  A  C— Da 
IK   Quonlam.  A.-Mass  Na  V. 
Da  Com  saocto.  C-Do. 
IK   Kt  Incamatas.  8.  A  D.— Da 
Da   Agnus.  A.— Da 
Do.  Kf ria  C— Mass  NaTU.  In  G. 
Da   Ellncamata!<.8.AQu.-Da 
Da   Sanctns.  C— Da 
Da   Benadletus.  Q.— Da 
Da  flsnetnaC. -Mast  Na  Yin. 

tnB^. 
Da   Benedlctas.  A.— Da 
Da  A«mu  Del.  C— Da 
Da  Krrle.C-MassXaXIT. 
Da  Siabat  Mater.  C.-HtabaC 
Da  TkHt  ranm.  A.-Da 
Da  (^i  est  homo,  C.-Da 
Da  Pro  peccatls.  A.— Da 
Da  yiamnto  ord.  A.-I>a 
Da  Tac  me  cnicc.  A.— Da 
Da  Qoaado  eorpos.  C— Da 
Da  MreBcdemptor.C-SalTa 
Da  Pieta  itm  kdOkm,  C 

Tobta. 


Serrke  for  Country  Chorcb. 
Da    O  full  of  all.  Ch.-Da 
Da   WbUe  eonseluus.  (Ik-^Da 
Da  Blest  Jams,  fraciuos.  Cb.— 

Da 
Da   O  Lova,  all  love  eiecUlnt. 

Cb.-Oa 
Da  While  with  her  fracrant, 

Gb.-DaL 
Da   Wonhtp,  honour.  Ch.— Do. 
Da  Tenebna.  C— TenebrML 
Da   Banctos.  C.— Bequlem. 
Da   Agnus.  €\— Da 
Da   Oru  supplex.  C— Da 
Da    Lauda  8toD.  Q.-Litan7. 
HnmmeL   Holy.  Holy,  C— Mass. 
JomellL   Bex  tremeadm.  D.— Be* 


Da   KyriaD.-Vam, 

Da  Agnus.  D.— Da 
Lea  Dal  nn*ole 
&Blena. 

Da   Dal  too  MgUa  D.— -Da 

Da   rhristus   laetos  est,    8.^ 
Versa 

Da   O  Jesu.  A.-0alva 
Lottl.   gul  totlb.  C.-Mam, 

Da    Gloria.  a-Da 

Da    Bt  in  terra.  Qu.— Da 

Da   Miserere  mel.  a-MlMrera 
MareeUa     teYe.  O  saya   D.  — 

raalma 
MorarL   Agnus  Dei  T.— Mass. 
Moriari.    Cum  Mnclo.  C— Da 
Mozart.  Becordare.  Q.— K«QuleiiL 

Da    Saaetut,  C.-MaM  Na  L 

Da   Benedkctus.  Q.-Da 

Da   Agnus.  A.-Da 

Do.   Gloria,  C-MaM  Na  IL 

Da  Beaedletus,Q.-MaMNalU. 

Do.   Agnus.  (\— Da 

Da    Agnus,  D.— Mais  Ka  YL 

Da   Bless  the  Lord  (Kyrie>.  D. 
-Mam  Na  X. 

Da   Benedlcttts.  A.  A  a— Da 

Da   Agnus.  C— Da 

Da  BeDedlctU9,Q.-MattNaXI. 

Da   O  God.  when  tboo  appear- 
est  C— Motetto  I.  IL 

Da    Ne  pulTls,  0.— Da 

Da   Ejrie.  D.— Litany  I. 

Da    Josu  Domlne.  A.— Da 

Da    JesuChriste.D.- Litany  II. 

Da   Verbum  cara  C— Da 

Da  enter  into  his  gates.  A.— Da 

Da    KyriaC-Da 

Da   Agnus.  D.— Da 

Da  Tho'bythreatentaigstonUL 
A.-Dandde. 
Naamann.  Cbriste.T.— MassNaL 

Da   Kyrle.C.-Da 

Da   Bt  iuoarnatus,  D.— Da 

Da    Agnus,  D.— Da 

Da   Quonlam.  D.-Mam Nan. 
'    Da   Cum  sancto,  ('.—Da 

Da    Benedictus.  D.  A  C— Da 

Da    Agnus,  C— Da 

Do.    (^il  tollls.  C.-Ha«  Na  m. 

Da    Bt  incamatus.  A.— Da 

Da  Sanctus.  C— Da 

Da   Bt  Ineamatus,  A.— Mam  Na 
IV. 

Da   AgnuaD.AC.— Da 

Da    Lauda  Bkm.  C.  -  Offarto- 
rlum. 

Da    Le  porta  a  doL  Q.— Pelle- 
grini. 

Da   O  ye  kindreds.  C-Paaln 
zctL 
Negri   Qui  sedca  A.-Masa. 
Neukomni.   Bex  tremendm,  C— 
Be<}ulem. 

Do.   Sancius,  D.— Da 
IVrgolesL   KyHe.  D.-Orand  Mass 

Da   Gloria.  D.-Do. 

Da    Laodamus.  D.— Da 

Da    Gratias,  C— Da 

Da   Dumlne.  D.— Da 

Da  Qui  toiiLo.  (;.-i)a 

Da    Quoniam,  A.— Da 

Da   Cum  Sancto.  C— Da 

Pa   Hear  my  prayer.  D.— Salra 

Da   Ad  ta  iUsplrAmus,  C— Do. 


FcnoML    O  JesQ  Salvator.   D.  etlratora.  Be«ewttFUIor,C.fh>m 
from  Saira  I  He^poDSoria 

Da   Asperges.  C— Miserere  L    1    Da    lu  monte  OIlTOto,  a— Da 
Da    Bedde  mlhl.  D.-Oa  SartL    Misercra.  D.-Mlierera 

Da  Domlne  labia.  A.—Do.  IL  Da   Am(  lias.  T.— Da 

Da   Quonlam  tf  Tolulases,  a>  Berinl.   O  isllaees.  A.-Motetta 

Da  Da    Sum  In  medio.  A.— Da 

Da   Bacriflclum  Deo.  T.— Da      BlrolL   Pralso  the  Lord,  D.— Mto- 
BlecL    Beeordare.  A.- Dies  Ira.  erere. 

UighinL   Qui  tolll«.  C.-Mass.        ISuldell.   Oructtzus,  D.-Mass. 
Da    Benedictus.  Q.— Da  {Telemana    Mercy.  Judgment.  A. 

Da   O  Lord,  whe  shall  not.  Q.'  —Orat.  Passion. 

—Genu.  lib.  Tllrck.   Heavenly   Branch.  D.  - 

Bolle.    In  thee,  O  Lord.  C.-Death'  Chrl«tm.  Oratoria 

ofAbel. 
Da   (Jut  of  the  deep.  A.— Da 
Da   Great  Qod,  to  Thee,  C— 

Tblna 
Da   O  Lord,  mast  hely,  D.— Da 
SabbatloU   God  be  merclftil.  T.A 
C— Dixit  Dominus. 
Da    In  my  distress,  D.  -Da 
Da    Dominus  a  dextrU,  A.— Da 
Pala    Qui  tollls.  A.-Ma«s. 
flalTatora  Teuebra,  C— Tasebrm 


Togler.   Agnus  Del,  C.-BequUm. 
Winter.    O  quam  tflstls.  C.  A  Q.— 
Stabat  Mater. 
Da   Quaado  corpus.  C— Do. 
Da   Quid  som  miser.  A.— Ba- 
quiem. 
Wolf,     flaints  and  Ai«els,  0. — 
Fwneral  Anthem. 
Da   Tlie  Prince  of  Life,  D.- 
■aster  Anthem. 
K,N.   Taotam  ergo.  D. -Chorale. 

[W.H.H.] 

LAUB,  Febdiitakd,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable violin-players  of  our  day,  was  bom 
Jan.  19,  1832,  at  Prague,  where  his  &ther  was 
a  musician.  His  talent  shewed  itself  very  early ; 
at  six  he  mastered  Variations  by  De  Beriot, 
and  at  nine  performed  regularly  in  public.  At 
eleven  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Berlios  and 
Ernst,  and  shortly  after  was  taken  up  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Stephen,  and  by  him  sent  to  Vienna 
in  1847.  After  this  he  visited  Paris,  and,  in 
1851,  London,  where  be  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  and,  in  1853  succeeded  Joachim  at  Wei- 
mar. Two  years  Later  wo  find  him  at  Berlin  as 
Kammervirtuoe  and  Concertmeister  of  the  Court 
band,  and  leader  of  quartet-oonoerts  of  his  own. 
At  length,  after  oonsiderable  wandering,  he 
settled  at  Moscow  in  1866  as  head  Professor 
of  the  Violin  in  the  Cbnservatorium,  and  first 
violin  at  the  Musikgesellschaft,  with  great 
liberty  of  action.  But  Russia  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  the  state  of  his  health  compelled 
him  in  1874  to  ^^^  ^^«  ^^s  at  Karlsbad. 
The  benefit  however  was  but  temporary,  and  on 
March  17,  1875,  he  died  of  a  disordered  liver,  at 
Gries,  near  Botaen,  in  the  Tyrol.  Laub  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  violin- virtuosos  of  recent 
times.  He  had  a  fine  and  veiy  powerful  tone 
and  a  brilliant  technique,  and  played  with  much 
feeling  and  passion.  His  repertoire  was  very 
large,  comprising  all  the  important  classical  works 
and  a  great  many  modem  compositions.  His  fre- 
quent puiformanoes  of  Jockchim's  Hungarian  Con- 
certo deserve  special  mention.  He  had  also  much 
success  as  a  quartet-player,  but  his  style,  espe- 
cially in  latter  years,  has  not  unjustly  been  re- 
proached with  mannerism  and  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration.  [P.  D.] 

LAUDA  SIGN.  The  name  of  a  Sequence, 
sung,  at  High  Mass,  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Chribti,  between  the  Gradual — Oculi  amnlam — 
and  the  Gospel  for  the  Day.     [See  Sequentia.] 

Hie  text  of  the  Laudn  Sion,  written,  about 
the  year  1 26 1 ,  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  has  alwayd 
been  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  mediae  val 
scholarship;  and  differs,  in  at  least  one  very 
important  point,  from  the  four  other  Sequences 
still  retained  in  use  by  the  lioman  Church.  Not 
only  does  the   rhythmic  swing  of  its  rhymed 
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Troohaic  Dimeters — strengtliened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  proportion  of  Spondees — stamp 
it>  at  once,  with  the  character  of  a  glorious 
Hymn  of  Praise ;  but  it  serves,  also,  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  exposition  of  some  of  the  most  abstruse 
problems  of  dogmatic  Theology,  which  are  every- 
where defined  with  an  exactness  as  close  as  that 
shown  in  the  statements  of  the  'Athanasian 
Greed.'  And,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  verses 
which  exhibit  this  lucidity  of  definition  in  the 
most  marked  degree,  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  swing  of  the  metre  seems  least  en- 
cumbered by  extraneous  trammels.  [See  Metre  ; 
Peose.] 

This  jubilant  swing  is  finely  brought  out  by 
the  Plidn  Ghaunt  to  which  the  Sequence  is 
adapted — a  fiery  Melody,  in  Modes  VII  and 
VIII  combined,  exhibiting  considerable  variety 
of  treatment  and  expression,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, cosval  with  the  text  of  the  Sequence 
itself.  Several  readings  of  this  Melody  are  ex- 
tant, all  agreeing  in  general  contour,  though 
differing  in  a  few  unimportant  details.  The 
purest  version  is  probably  that  revised  by  the 
editors  of  the  new  Ratisbon  Gradual;  though 
the  Mechlin  form  contains  some  passages  which 
are,  at  least,  entitled  to  careful  consideration, 
more  especially  those  in  whidi  the  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  B  b  is  avoided  by  a  ligature 
extending  to  €. 


Lftu  -  (U    81  -  on  8«l-Ta-to-rem,  Lau-da    ducem, 
Quaa  -  turn  po-tes  tantwn  mi  -  de.   Qui  -  i 


the-maspe-cl  -  a  - 
m  -  cr»  meiua     me 


Fa-nbTl-Tnset    vl-ta-lii, 
TartMB  fratramda-o-de-iue. 


.-  dl  -  a      pro-po  -  nl  -  tur. 
-  tnm  non  am-bl  •  gi  -  tur. 

The  entire  Melody  is  divided,  like  the  portion 
we  have  selected  as  our  example,  into  short 
strains,  consisting  of  three,  or  more  lines,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  metre :  and  the 
whole  concludes  with  an  Amen,  Alleluia,  of  un- 
usual beauty. 

The  poetry  of  the  Lauda  Sion  has  been  many 
times  subjected  to  polyphonic  treatment  of  a  very 
high  order.  Palestrina  has  left  us  two  settings 
of  the  Sequence  for  eight  voices,  arranged  in  a 
double  Choir,  and  a  shorter  one  for  four.  The 
first,  and  beat  known,  was  printed,  in  1575,  ^y 
Alex.  Gardanus,  in  the  Third  Book  of  Motets  for 
5,  (),  and  8  Voices ;  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  two 
Choirs,  ocnsisting  of  unequally  balanced  Voices, 
which  Palestrina  has  made  so  justly  famous — the 
Voices  selected  .being,  in  this  case,  Cantus  I  j^nd 


LAUDA  SIGN.' 

n,  Altus,  and  Bassus,  in  the  first  Choir,  and 
Altus,  Tenor  I  and  II,  and  Bassus,  in  the  second. 
Its  style  is,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  celebrated  Stahat  Mater.  As  in  that  great 
work,  several  of  the  verses — from  Bone  Patior, 
to  In  terra  vicentiumf  inclusive — are  written  in 
Triple  Measure.  But — as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  example — the  Lauda  Sion  is  also  re- 
markable for  its  close  adherence,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  to  the  Plain  Chaunt  Melody. 


<()<l'    '^  g  w  g. ,  1^  fg  =fe=g^rg  r. 

lau   -   -  da     SI  ■  on          lal    -  -   -  -   va-  to  •  •_• 

I5J           -^-O^St-ShA            ui.je-«i 

g^nH^^^^^^F^^^^-^^'^ 

A  reprint  of  this  beautiful  composition  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  complete  edition  of 
Palestrina*s  works  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of  Leipzig.  The 
other  8 -part  setting,  in  Triple  Measure  through- 
out, hitherto  known  only  through  the  medium 
of  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  CoUegio  Bomano, 
at  Rome,  has  been  recently  published  in  voL  vi!. 
of  the  same  series. 

Mendelssohn  has  also  chosen  the  text  of  the 
Lauda  Sion  as  the  framework  of  a  delightful 
Cantata,  for  four  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  and 
Grchestra,  composed  in  1846,  and  first  performed, 
in  that  year,  at  lAege,  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  (June  11).  Though  less  elaborate  in 
form  than  the  'Lobgesang'  and  some  of  its 
fellow  cantatas,  this  fine  production  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  its  author's  best  style.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  happier  example  of  his 
treatment  of  the  Arioso  than  that  exhibited  in 
Caro  cibus.  In  SU  laiie  plena  every  phrase 
dictated  by  the  Soprano  solo  is  inmiediately 
repeated  in   chorus,  in  a  way  which  forcibly 
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reminds  ns  of  the  well-known  movement, '  The 
enemy  shoateih/  firom  •  Hear  my  prayer.'  In  Docti 
tQcriij  a  fragment  of  the  Plain  CluMint  is  treated 
after  the  manner  of  a  Chorale, — but  changed 
from  the  Eighth  into  the  Tenth  Mode,  and,  there- 
fore, invested  with  a  totally  new  character.  In 
Sumit  WHU8  the  dranatio  element  is  introduced, 
with  aimoet  startling  effisct :  and  the  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  noble  Chorus,  adapted  to  the  words 
Bone  Pcuior,  and  the  oondoding  yersee  of  the 
Hymn.  The  student  will  find  it  interesting  to 
compare  this  essentially  modem  adaptation  of 
the  text  wiUi  the  purely  ecclesiastical  treatment 
adopted  by  Palestrina.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LAUDI  SPIRITUALI.  A  name  given  to 
certain  collections  of  Devotional  Music,  compiled 
for  the  use  of  the  'lAudisfci* — a  Religious  Con- 
fraternity, instituted,  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1310,  and  afterwards  held  in  great  estimation  by 
S.  Charles  Bonomeo,  and  S.  Philip  Neri. 

The  poetry  of  ^e  'Laudi* — some  ancient 
specimens  of  which  are  attributed,  by  Crescen- 
tini»  to  S.  Francis  of  Assisi — was  originally 
▼ritien  entirely  in  Italian,  and  bears  no  trace  of 
cUuacal  derivation.  The  music  to  which  it  is 
atlapled — ^inclining  rather  to  the  character  of  the 
Sacred  Canzonet,  than  to  that  of  the  regular 
Hymn— was,  at  first,  unisonous,  and  extremely 
ample ;  though,  after  a  time,  the  Laudisli  culti- 
vated part-singing  with  extraordinary  success. 

A  highly  interesting  MS.  volume,  once  be- 
longing to  a  company  of  '  Laudisti/  enrolled,  in 
the  year  1336,  at  the  Chiesa  d'Ogni  Sanfci,  at 
Fbrenoe,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchi 
library :  and,  from  this.  Dr.  Bumey  (Hist.  ii.  328) 
qootes  a  very  beautiful  example — *  Alia  Trinitk 
beats'— which,  of  late  years,  has  become  popular 
in  this  country,  though,  in  all  the  English  edi- 
tions we  have  seen,  the  melody  is  sadly  muti- 
lated, and  strikingly  inferior  in  character  to  the 
original  reading.  The  earliest  printed  collection 
w  dated  1485.  This,  however,  would  seem  to 
have  been  either  unknown  to,  or  unrecognised 
by,  the  disciples  of  8.  Philip  Neri :  for,  in  1565, 
(roranni  Animaccia,  who  acted  as  his  Maestro 
di  Capella,  publiahed  a  volume  entitled  '  II  primo 
libro  delle  Laudi,*  followed  by  a  '  Secondo  libro,* 
of  more  advanced  character,  in  1570.  These 
Sscred  Songs,  which  formed  the  germ  of  the  per- 
formances afterwards  called  Oratorios,  became 
so  popular  among  the  youths  who  flocked  to 
8.  PhUip  for  instruction,  that,  in  x  588 — seventeen 
yean  after  the  death  of  the  saintly  Animuccia 
—P.  Soto  thought  it  desirable  to  edit  a  third 
volooie,  containing  unacknowledged  works,  for 
three  and  four  Voices,  by  some  of  the  greatest 
Composers  of  the  age.  In  1589,  the  same  zealous 
editor  published  an  amended  reprint  of  the  three 
Toliunes,  consolidated  into  one;  succeeded,  in 
*59i>  by  a  fourth  volume,  dedicated  to  the 
Dticheasa  d' Aquasparta.  Serafino  Razzi  published 
a  large  collection,  in  1608,  and  many  others 
followed — for,  at  this  period,  almost  every  large 
town,  and  even  many  an  important  parish,  had 
itH  own  Company  of  Laudisti.  who  sang  the 
poetry  of  Ixwenzo  de'  Medici,  Poliziano,  Pulci, 
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Bembo,  Ludovico  Martelli,  Giambellari,  Filicaia, 
and  other  celebrated  writers,  with  undiminished 
interest,  though,  as  time  progressed,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  music  sensibly  deteriorated. 

In  the  year  1 7  70,  Dr.  Bumey  heard  the  Company 
of  Laudisti  attached  to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Maddalena  de*  Pazzi,  in  Florence,  sing,  with  ex- 
cellent effect,  in  some  street  Processions,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  Churches,  from  a  book  then 
just  published  for  their  use :  and,  however  true 
it  may  be  that  part-singing  in  Italy  is  not  what 
it  was  some  centuries  ago,  representatives  of 
the  Confrtktemity  are  said  to  be  still  in  exist- 
ence, striving  to  do  their  best  in  a  more  modem 
style.  [W.S.R.] 

LAUDS  (Lat.  Laudes),  The  name  given  to 
that  division  of  the  Canonical  Hours  which 
immediately  follows  Matins. 

The  Office  of  Lauds  opens,  according  to  the 
Ritual  of  the  Western  Church,  with  the  series  of 
Yersicles  and  Responses  beginning,  'Deus  in 
adjutorium  meum  intende,'  followed  by  seven 
Psalms  and  a  Canticle,  sung,  in  five  divisions, 
with  five  proper  Antiphons.  These  are  succeeded 
by  the  'Capitulum'  (or  'Little  Chapter');  the 
Hymn  for  the  Day,  with  its  proper  Versicle  and 
Response ;  and  the  'Benedictus,  which,  with  its 
Antiphon,  is  sung  while  the  Officiating  Priest 
and  his  Ministers  are  engaged  in  incensing  the 
Altar.  The  Service  then  concludes  with  the 
Collect,  or  Collects,  for  the  Day ;  the  Commemo- 
rations (as  at  Vespers);  and  the  'Antiphon  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin   proper  for  the  Season. 

On  certain  Festivals,  the  Antiphons,  at  Lauds, 
are  doubled,  as  at  Matins  :  and,  like  Matins,  the 
Office  is  usually  sung  'by  anticipation.'  The 
Plain  Chaunt  Music  adapted  to  it  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Antiphonarium  Romanum,'  and  the 
*  Directorium  Chori.*  [See  Matins  ;  Antiphon.] 

In  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  VI, 
the  name  of  'Mattins'  is  given  to  the  combined 
Offices  of  Matins,  and  Lauds.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LAUTERBACH,  Johann  Chbistoph,  dis- 
tinguished violinist,  was  bom  July  34,  1832,  at 
Culmbach  in  Bavaria.  His  education  he  re- 
ceived at  the  school  and  gymnasium  of  Wiirz- 
burg.  where  he  also  learnt  music  from  Bratsch 
and  Prof.  Frohlich.  In  1850  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  Brussels  as  pupil  of  De  Beriot 
and  F^tis,  in  1851  received  the  gold  medal, 
and  during  L^nard's  absence  took  his  place  as 
Professor  of  the  Violin.  In  1853  he  became 
Concertmeister  and  Professor  of  Uie  Violin  at 
the  Conservatorium  of  Munich ;  in  i860,  on  the 
death  of  Lipinski,  was  appointed  second  Con- 
certmeister of  the  royal  band  at  Dresden,  and  in 
1873  succeeded  to  the  first  place.  Since  1861 
he  has  also  held  the  post  of  principal  teacher  of 
the  violin  in  the  Conservatorium  of  Dresden, 
with  great  and  increasing  renown.  He  has  tra- 
velled much  and  always  with  success.  He  spent 
the  seasons  of  1864  and  65  in  England,  appear- 
ing at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  2  of  the 
former,  and  May  15  of  the  latter  year,  and 
playing  also  at  the  Musical  Union.  In  Paris 
he  played  at  the  last  concert  at  the  Tuileriee 
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before  the  war ;  and  received  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  a  gold  snuff-box  set  with  diamonds. 
He  is  decorated  with  many  orders  both  of  North 
and  South  Germany.  In  the  summer  of  1876  he 
met  with  a  serious  mountain  accident  in  Switzer- 
land, by  which  several  of  his  companions  were 
killed  and  he  himself  severely  wounded.  He  has 
however  completely  recovered.  Lauterbaoh's  style 
unites  the  best  peculiarities  of  the  Belgian  school, 
great  polish  and  elegance,  with  the  breadth  of 
tone  and  earnestness  of  the  Germans.         [P*^*] 

LAVENU,  Louis  Henry,  son  of  a  flautist 
and  music-seller,  bom  in  London  in  1818.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  composition  under  Boehsa  and 
Potter.  Before  leaving  the  Academy  he  was 
engaged  as  a  violoncellist  at  the  Opera  and  the 
Westminster  Abbey  Festival  of  1834.  He  was 
also  in  business  as  a  music-seller  in  partnership 
with  his  stepfather,  Nicholas  Mori,  the  emihent 
violinist,  after  whose  death,  in  1839,  he  continued 
the  business  alone  for  a  few  years.  During  this 
time  he  published  a  few  songs  and  short  piano- 
forte pieces  composed  by  himself.  Hb  opera 
'  Loretta,  a  Tale  of  Seville,*  words  by  Bunn,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Nov,  9,  1846,  with 
success.  Dissatisfied  with  his  position,  Lavenu 
emigrated  to  Australia,  obtained  the  post  of 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Sydney  Theatre, 
and  died  at  Sydney,  Aug.  i,  1859,       [W.H.H,] 

LAVIGNE,  Antoinb  Joseph,  bom  at  Be- 
sanyon  March  23,  18 16,  received  his  early 
musical  education  firom  his  father,  a  musician  in 
an  infantry  regiment.  On  Jan.  24,  1830,  he  was 
admitted  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris, 
where  he  studied  the  oboe  under  Vogt,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  on  May  3,  1835,  on  account  of 
his  father's  regiment  being  ordered  from  Paris. 
He  resumed  lus  position  on  Oct.  17,  1836,  and 
obtained  the  first  prize  in  1837.  He  was  for 
several  years  principal  oboe  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  at  Paris.  In  1841  he  cauie  to  England, 
and  appeared  as  oboe  soloist  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  at  Drury  Lane,  and  has  now  for  some 
years  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle's 
orchestra  at  Manchester.  He  addressed  himself 
with  great  earnestness  to  applying  to  the  oboe 
the  system  of  keys  which  Boehm  had  contrived 
for  the  flute,  and  devoted  several  years  to  per- 
fecting the  instrument.  This  admirable  player 
has  great  execution  and  feeling ;  but  what  he 
is  most  remarkable  for  is  his  power  and  length 
of  breath,  which  by  some  secret  known  to 
himself  enables  him  to  give  the  longest  phrases 
wi  thou t  breaking  them.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LAWES,  Henry,  son  of  William  Lawes,  was 
bom  at  Dinton,  Wiltshire,  probably  in  Deo. 
1595,  as  he  was  baptized  Jan.  i,  1595-6.  He 
received  his  musical  education  from  Giovanni 
Coperario.  On  Jan.  i,  1625-6  he  was  swom 
in  as  epistler  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  and  on  Nov. 
3  following,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  afterwards 
became  clerk  of  the  cheque.  In  1633  ^^  joined 
his  brother  William  and  Simon  Ives  in  com- 
posing the  music  for  Shirley's  masque,  'The 


Triumphs  of  Peace,*  and  in  the  same  yesr 
furnished  music  for  Thomas  Carew^s  maaqoe, 
'  Ccelum  Britannicum,'  performed  at  Court,  Feb. 
18.  1633-4.  In  1634  he  composed  the  sovigs  for 
Milton's  masque,  *  Comus,*  produced  at  Ludlow 
Castle  on  Michaelmas  night,  in  that  year,  Lawes 
performing  the  part  of  the  Attendant  Spirit. 
(Both  Hawkins  and  Bumey  have  printed  '  Sweet 
Echo,'  one  of  the  songs  in  '  Comus.*  The  whole 
of  the  songs  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Add. 
MS.  1 1,5 1 8.)  It  is  probable  that  the  friendship 
between  Milton  and  Lawes  had  its  origin  in 
Comus. 


Henry  Lawes  taught  music  io-  Lady  Alice 
Egerton— •  The  Lady  *  of  the  masque.  In  1637 
appeared  'A  Paraphrase  vpon  the  Psalmes  of 
David.  ByG[eorgejS[andys].  Set  to  new  Tunes 
for  private  Devotion.  And  a  thorow  Base,'  for 
Voice  or  Instrument.  By  Henry  Lawes ' ;  and  in 
1648  ^  Choice  Psalmes  put  into  Musick  for  Three 
Voices  ....  Composed  by  Henry  and  William 
Lawes,  Brothers  and  Servants  to  His  Majestie. 
With  divers  Elegies  set  in  Musick  by  several 
friends,  upon  the  death  of  William  Lawes.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  Thorough  Base  *  are  added  nine* 
Canons  of  Three  and  Foxur  Voices  mat!  ^  by  William 
Lawes.*  A  copper-plate  portrait  of  Charles  I, 
believed  to  be  the  last  published  in  his  life  time, 
accompanies  each  part,  and  amongst  the  com- 
mendatory verses  prefixed  to  the  work  is  the 
sonnet,  addressed  by  Milton  to  Henry  Lawes  in 
Feb.  1645-6,  commencing  *  Harry,  whose  tuneful 
and  well  measured  song.  Lawes  composed  the 
songs  in  the  plays  and  poems  of  William  Cart- 
wright,  and  the  Christmas  songs  in  Herrick's 
*  Hesperides.*  In  1653  he  publi^ed  *  Ajrres  and 
Dialogues  for  One,  Two  and  Three  Voyces,*  with 
his  portrait,  from  which  the  above  is  taken, 
finely  engraved  by  Faithome,  on  the  title. 
This  was  received  with  such  fiivour  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  issue  two  other  books  with  the 
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)  title  in  1655  «iid  1658.  In  1656  he  wan 
engaged  with  Capi.  Heniy  Ckx>ke,  Dr.  Cbarlee 
Cohium  and  George  Hudson  in  providing  the 
muflic  for  Davenant^s  'First  Day's  Entertain- 
ment of  Muaick  at  Rutland  House.*  On  the 
Betteration  in  1660  Lawes  was  reinstated  in  hie 
Court  aj>pointment8.  He  composed  the  anthem 
'  Zadok  tne  Priest,*  for  the  ccvonation  of  Charles 
n.  He  died  Oct.  2 1,  i662»  and  was  buried  Oct. 
35  in  the  doMen  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Many 
of  his  sons*  are  to  be  found  in  'Select  Musical! 
Attcs  and  Dialogues,*  1653, 1653  and  1659,  and 
'The Treasury  ofMusiok,*  1669. 

Heniy  Lawee  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  con- 
tempurariee^  both  as  a  composer  and  performer. 
Hilton  praises  him  in  both  capacities,  and 
Herrick  m  an  epigram  places  him  on  a  level 
with  some  of  the  most  renowned  singers  and 
players  of  his  time;  bnt  later  writers  have 
formed  a  lower  estinmte  of  his  abilities  as  a  oom* 
poser.  Bumey  declares  his  productions  to  be 
'Uaguid  and  insipid/  and  equally  devoid  of 
lesrning  and  genius';  and  fiawkins  speaks  of 
Im  music  as  deficient  in  melody  and  'neither 
recitative  nor  air,  but  in  so  precise  a  oiedium 
bet?reen  both  that  a  name  is  wanting  for  it.* 
But  both  appear  to  judge  from  a  false  point  of 
view.  It  was  not  Lawes's  object  to  produce 
melody  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  but  to 
»9t  '  words  with  just  note  and  accent,'  to  make 
the  prosody  of  his  text  his  principal  care ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  that  quality  which  induced  all  the 
best  poetical  writers  of  his  day,  from  Milton  and 
Waller  downwards,  to  desire  that  their  verses 
should  be  set  by  him.  To  effect  his  object  he 
onployed  a  kind  of  'aria  parlante/  a  style  of 
oompositioa  which,  if  expressively  sung,  would 
cause  as  much  gratification  to  the  cultivated 
hearer  as  the  most  ear-catching  melody  would  to 
the  untrained  listener.  Lawes  was  careful  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  the  words  of  his  sorngs 
would  form  a  very  pleasing  volume  ef  lyric  poetry. 
Hawkins  says  that  notwithstanding  Lawes  *  was 
a  servant  of  the  church,  he  contributed  nothisig 
to  the  increase  of  its  stores*;  but,  besides  the 
eoronatiofn  anthem  before  mentioned,  there  are 
(or  were)  in  an  old  choir  book  of  the  Chapel 
Hoyal  fingmenta  of  8  or  xo  anthems  by  him, 
and  the  words  of  several  of  his  anthems  are  given 
in  Cliffiird's  'Divine  Services  and  Anthems,* 
1664.  A  portrait  of  Henry  Lawes  is  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford* 

JoHV  Lawbs,  a  brother  of  Heniy,  was  a  lay 
vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died  in  Jan. 
i^54-'5>  <Knd  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  cloisters. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawes,  commonly  but  errone- 
ously stated  to  be  the  &ther,  but  probably  the 
imcie,  of  William  and  Heniy  Lawes,  was  a  vicar 
<^oral  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  died  Nov.  7, 
1640,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  transept  of 
the  cathedral. 

WiLUAM  Lawes,  elder  brother  of  Henry, 
received  musical  instruction  from  Coperario  at 
the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  choir  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
which  he  quitted  in  1603,  0^  being  appointed  a 
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^pentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  sworn 
in  Jan.  i,  1602-3.  In  161 1  he  resigned  his 
place  in  jfavour  of  Ezekiel  Waad,  a  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  on  Oct.  i  following  was 
re^admitted  *  without  paie.*  He  was  also  one  of 
the  musicians  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  In  1633 
he  composed  part  of  ihe  music  for  8fairley*s  • 
'Triumphs  of  Peace.'  An  anthem  by  him  is 
printed  in  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music ;  songs  and 
other  vocal  compositions  in  'Select  Musicall 
Ayres  and  Dialogues/  1653  and  1659,  'Catch 
that  catch  can,*  1652,  'The  Treasury  of  Musick/ 
1669.  and  'Choice  Psalms,*  1648;  and  some  of 
his  instrumental  music  in  'Courtly  Masquing* 
Ayres,'  1662.  The  autograph  MSS.  of  his 
music  for  several  Court  masques  are  preserved 
in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  'The  Royal  Con- 
sort' for  viols  and  some  'Airs'  for  violin  and 
bass  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS. 
10,445,  '^  some  of  his  vocal  music  is  in  Add. 
MS.  11,608.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  he  joined  the  Royalist  army  and  was  made 
a  commissary  by  Lord  Gerrard,  to  exempt  him 
from  danger,  but  bis  active  spirit  disdaining  that 
security,  he  was  killed  by  a  stray  shot  during 
the  siege  of  Chester,  1645.  [W.H.H.J 

LAY.  A  Proven^  word,  originally  prob- 
ably  Celtic,  meaning  at  first  a  sound  or  noise, 
and  then  a  song,  especially  the  tune,  as  the 
quotatiens  from  Spenser,  Milton  and  Dryden 
in  Johnson's  Dictionaiy  prove.  Beyond  this 
general  sense  the  term  has  no  application  to 
music.  The  German  '  Lied '  is  another  form  of 
the  word.  [G.] 

LAY  VICAR  or  LAY  CLERK,  a  singer  in 
Cathedral  Choirs.     [See  Vicab  Choral.] 

LAYS,  FRAN901S,  a  famous  French  singer, 
whose  real  name  was  Lat,  born  Feb.  14,  1758, 
at  La  Barthe  de  Nest^  in  Gascony.  He  learned 
music  in  the  monastery  of  Guaraison,  but  before 
he  was  20  his  fame  as  a  singer  had  spread,  and 
in  April  1779  he  found  himself  at  Paris  to  be 
tried  for  iJie  Grand  Opera.  His  name  first 
appears  in  Lajarte's  catalogue  of  first  repre- 
sentations, as  Pi^trarque,  in  a '  pastoral  h^rolque' 
by  Candeille,  called  '  Laure  et  Pdtrarque,'  July 
2,  1 780,  and  is  spelt  Lais.  His  next  ^  mention 
is  in  the  'Iphig^nie  en  Taturide'  of  Ficcinni, 
Jan.  23,  178 1,  where  he  has  the  rOle  of  a  cory- 
ph^.  After  that  he  appears  frequently  in  com* 
pany  with  Madlle.  Saint-Huberti,  a  famous 
soprano  of  that  day.  He  was  also  attached  to 
the  concerts  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  to  the 
Concert  Spirituel.  He  was  a  poor  actor,  unless 
in  parts  specially  written  for  him;  but  the 
splendour  of  his  voice  made  up  for  everything* 
and  he  preserved  it  so  well  as  to  remain  in  the 
company  of  the  Grand  Opera  till  October  1822. 
Lays  was  a  violent  politician  on  the  popular 
side,  which  did  not  please  his  colleagues,  and 
some  quarrels  arose  in  consequence,  but  with  no 
further  result  than  to  cause  him   to  write  a 

1  Th«  rtle  of  the '  Seigneur  btenfiiMknt '  is  said  hj  riHiK  to  harr  bc«n 
written  for  him,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  oonipanr  at  tba 
iLnt  perfunnanoe  of  that  piece. 
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pamphlet,  Mid  to  force  liini,  after  the  gth  Ther- 
midor,  to  appear  in  parts  distasteful  to  him,  and 
to  fling  before  the  Bourbons  after  the  Restoration. 
He  was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire  I 
from  1795  to  1799,  when  he  retired  from  the  j 
po^t;  and  from  1819  to  1826  held   the  same  . 
office  in  the  'jfcoole  royale  de  diaot  et  de  d^  I 
clamation.*    He  had  been  principal  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  Napoleon  from  1801  till  the  £ftll  of  the 
Emperor,  but  was  cashiered  by  Louis  XVII L 
After  leaving  the  £cole  he  retired  to  Ingrande 
near  Angers,  where  he  died  March  30.  1831. 
We  have  said  that  he  was  not  a  good  actor,  but 
F^tis  pronounces  him  not  even  a  good  singer,  say- 
ing that  his  taste  was  poor,and  that  he  had  sevend 
bad  tricks ;  but  he  had  warmth  and  animation, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  voice  so  fax  atoned  for  all, 
that  for  a  long  time  no  opera  could  be  successful 
in  which  he  had  not  a  part.  [G.] 

LAZARCJS,  Henrt,  a  native  of  Jiondon, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  clarinet  when  a 
boy  under  Blizard,  bandniaster  of  the  Royal 
MiliUry  Asylum,  Chekea,  and  continued  it 
under  Charles  Godfrey,  sen.,  bandmaster  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  After  fulfilling  engage- 
ments in  various  theatrical  and  other  orchestras 
he  was,  in  18.^8,  appointed  as  second  to  Will  man 
at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  On  the  death 
of  Willman  in  1840  Lazarus  succeeded  him  as 
principal  clarinet  at  the  Opera  and  all  the 
principal  concerts,  festivals,  etc.  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  a  position  he  has  since  retained 
with  great  and  ever-increasing  reputation.  In 
both  orchestral  and  solo  playing  the  beauty 
and  richne.ris  of  his  tone,  his  excellent  phrasing, 
and  his  neat  and  expressive  execution,  are  alike 
admired.  He  attributes  his  present  high  re- 
putation mainly  to  the  excellent  advice  he  has 
during  hit  career  received  from  Sir  Michael 
CoHta.  He  has  been  a  professor  of  his  instrument 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  since  1854,  and 
at  the  Military  School  of  Muuc,  Kneller  Hall, 
near  Hounslow,  since  1858.  [W,H.H.] 

LAZZARINI,  Gl'htavo,  was  bom  (as  some 
bi(»j,Taph€rH  say)  at  Padua,  or  (according  to 
others)  at  Verona,  about  1765.  His  debut  was 
made  at  Lucca  in  1 789,  in  Zingarelli*8  *  Ifigenia 
in  Aulide,'  with  great  eclat.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing years  he  appeared  in  London,  singing  both  in 
serious  and  comic  operas,  such  as'  Bertoni's 
*  Quinto  Fabio '  and  the  *  Locanda*  of  Paisiello, 
in  the  former  with  Pacchierotti,  but  taking  the 
principal  rdle  in  the  latter.  Lord  Mount-Edg- 
cumbe  thought  him  *  a  very  pleasing  singer  with 
a  sweet  tenor  voice.*  During  the  Carnival  of 
1794  he  sang  at  Milan,  with  Grassini  and  Mar- 
ches!, in  Zingarelli's  *  Artaserse '  and  the  '  Demo- 
foonte*  of  Portogallo,  and  bore  the  comparison 
inevitably  made  between  him  and  those  great 
singers.  He  sang  there  again  in  1 795,  and  once 
more  in  1 798,  appearing  on  the  latter  occasion  in 
Ciiiiarosa's  *  Orazzi  *  and  Zingarelli's  *  Meleagro,' 
with  Riccardi  and  Crescentini.  In  1801  he  was 
one  of  the  Opera  Buffa  troupe  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  again  heard  to  advantage  by  Lord  Mount - 
Edgcumbe  (1802),  singing  in  company  with  La 
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Strinasacchi  and  Geocgi  Bdloc.  But  his  voice 
had  now  lost  much  of  its  freshness,  though  the 
great  style  remained.  Lazxarini  published  two 
volumes  of  Italian  airs,  and  a  Pastoral,  both  at 
Paris  (Carli).  His  portrait  was  engraved  there 
by  Nitdt  DufrSne,.  an  operatic  singer.        [J.  M.] 

LEACH,  Jahbs,  bom  at  Rochdale,  Yorkshire, 
in  1 762,  was  a  tenor  singer  and  hymn-tune  writer. 
He  published  a  '  New  Sett  of  Hymns  and  Psalm 
Tunes  etc.*  (Preston,  London  1789);  and  a 
*■  Second  Sett '  of  the  same,  probably  about  1 794. 
His  tunes  are  found  in  several  of  the  American 
collections,  as  the  Easy  Instructor  (Albany,  New 
York  1798),  the  Bridgewater  Collection  ^Boston 
1802).  The  David  Companion  ae  Methodist 
Standard  (Baltimore,  18 10)  contains  48  of  his 
pieces.  For  more  detaib  see  a  letter  signed 
G.A.C.  in  the  Musical  Times  for  April  1878, 
p.  726.  In  the  Rev.  H.  Parr's  *  Church  of  Eng- 
land Psalmody '  will  be  found  Mount  Pleasiuit, 
Oldham,,  and  Smyrna,  by  him,  which  used  to  be 
favourites  in  certain  congregations.  Leach  died 
in  1797.  [G.] 

LEAD,  TO,  in  fugues  or  imitative  music  is  to 
go  off  fixst  with  a  point  or  subject,  which  is 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  other  parts  succes- 
sively. Thus  in  the  Amen  Chorus  in  the  Mes- 
siah the  bass  Meads,*  the  tenor  taking  up  the 
subject  at  the  6th  bar,  the  alto  at  the  loth,  and 
so  on.  In  the  separate  voice  parts  the  &ct  is 
often  stated  (*  Tenors  lead,*  etc.),  that  the  singers 
may  be  on  their  guard,  and  the  part  is  then  said 
'to  have  the  lead.*  [G.] 

LEADER.  The  chief  of  the  first  violins  is  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  the  Conoertmeister  of  the 
Germans,  and  Chef  dCaUaqw  of  the  French.  He 
is  close  to  the  conductor's  left  hand.  The  posi- 
tion is  a  most  important  one,  as  the  animation  and 
'  attack '  of  the  band  depend  in  great  measore 
on  tlie  leader.  The  great  precision  and  force  of 
the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
have  been  mainly  due  to  David  being  for  so  long 
at  the  head  of  them.  [G.J 

LEADING  NOTE  (Fr.  NotetentibU;  Germ. 
Leitton).  In  modem  music  it  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable for  all  harmonic  progressions  to  have 
an  appreciable  connection  with  a  tonic  or  key- 
note, and  various  lines  converge  to  indicate  that 
note  with  clearness ;  among  these  an  important 
place  is  occupied  by  the  L<»ding  Note,  which  is 
the  note  immediately  below  the  keynote,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  snudlest  interval  in 
the  system,  namely  a  semitone.  Helmholtz  has 
pointed  out  that  in  actual  relationship  to  the 
tonic  it  is  the  most  remote  of  all  the  notes  in  the 
scale,  since  the  supertonic,  which  also  appears  to 
be  very  remote,  at  least  comes  nearer  in  being 
the  fifth  to  the  dominant,  while  the  leading  note 
is  only  the  third.  For  this  reason,  and  also  from 
its  not  being  capable  of  standing  as  a  root  note 
to  any  essential  diatonic  chord  in  the  key,  it 
seems  to  have  no  status  of  its  own,  but  to  exist 
mainly  as  preparatory  to  the  tonic  note,  fw  which, 
by  reason  of  its  close  proximity,  it  seems  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  when  it  is  heard ;  and  the  melodic 
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tendency  to  lead  up  to  the  most  important  note 
in  the  acale  is  the  origin  of  itii  name. 

In  many  scales,  ho5i  of  dTilised  and  barbarous 
peoples,  it  has  found  no  place.  In  most  of  the 
meduBTal  eoolesiastical  scales,  as  in  the  Greek ' 
fcales  from  which  they  were  «[erived,  the  aote 
immediately  below  the  tonic  was  separated  from 
it  by  the  interval  of  a  whole  tone,  and  therefore 
had  none  of  the  character  of  a  leading  note ;  but 
u  the  feeling  for  tonality  gained  ground  in  the 
middle  ages  hand  in  hand  with  the  appreciation 
of  harmonic  combinations,  the  use  of  the  leading 
note,  which  is  so  vital  to  its  comprehension, 
became  more  common.  Ecclesiastics  looked  upon 
this  tampering  with  the  august  scales  of  antiquity 
with  disfavour,  and  Pope  John  XXII  passed  an 
edict  against  it  in  1322 ;  oonsequenUy  the  acd- 
dentsl  which  indicated  it  was  omitted  in  the 
written  music :  but  the  feeling  of  musicians  was 
in  many  cases  too  strong  to  be  suppressed,  and  it 
seems  that  the  performers  habitually  sang  it 
wherever  the  sense  of  the  context  demanded  it, 
ivir  do  we  learn  that  the  ecclesiastics  inter- 
fered with  the  practice  as  long  as  the  musicians 
did  not  let  the  world  see  as  well  as  hear  what 
they  were  doing.  Notmthstanding  this  common 
practioe  of  performers,  the  scales  maintained  their 
int^rity  in  many  respects,  and  there  resulted 
a  curious  ambiguity^  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  medieval  music,  in  the  frequent  interchange 
of  the  notes  a  tone  and  a  semitone  below  the 
tonic.  Musicians  were  long  beguiled  by  the 
feeling  that  the  true  scales  should  have  the  note 
below  the  tonic  removed  from  it  by  the  interval 
of  a  tone,  and  that  it  was  taking  a  liberty  and 
pandering  to  human  weakness  to  sharpen  it ; 
and  the  dear  realisation  of  those  prindples  of 
tonality  npon  which  modem  music  is  based  was 
considerably  retarded  thereby,  so  that  works  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  are  characterised  by 
a  vagnenesB  of  key-relationship,  which  the  use 
of  the  leading  note  alone  can  remove,  till  far  on 
into  the  seventeenth  century;  by  the  time  of 
Bach  and  Handel  however  the  andent  scales  had 
been  fused  into  the  majw  and  minor  modes  of  the 
modem  system,  and  the  leading  note  assumed 
the  office  it  has  ever  since  occupied.  The  gradual 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  the  leading  note 
and  the  inflnence  it  had  upon  the  devdopment 
of  modem  music  is  traced  in  the  artide  Hab- 
vo!rT,  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  chap, 
xiv  of  the  Third  Part  of  Hehnhdtz's  great  work 
on  *  The  Sensations  of  Tone.*  etc.       [0.  H.  H.P.] 

LEBHAFT,  ».  e.  lively,  the  German  equivalent 
for  Vivace,  Beethoven  uses  it^  during  his  tempo- 
rary preference  for  German  terms,  in  Sonata 
op.  loi,  where  we  find  the  two  directions  '  Etwas 
lebhaft '  etc.  and  '  Lebhaffc,  marschmassig,*  which 
ii  exactly  equivalent  to  'Yivace  k  la  marda.* 
Sdimnann  uses  it  constantly ;  '  Ausserst  lebhaft ' 
i«  Vwaemimo.  [G.] 

LEBRUN,  Fbanoesca,  the  daughter  of  Danzi 
the  rioloiiodlisty  was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1 756. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  a  voice  remarkable 
*Hke  for  its  purity  and  extent,  ranging  as  high 
M  F  in  alt  without  difficulty,  she  improved  her 
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natural  advantages  by  careful  study,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  singers  that  Germany  has  pro- 
duced. She  made  her  fust  appearance  ( 1 7  7 1 )  when 
Bcarody  16  years  old,  and  charmed  the  court :  in 
the  next  year  she  was  engaged  at  the  Mannheim 
Opera.  F^tis  says  that  in  1775  she  became  the 
wife  of  Lebrun  the  oboist,  whom  she  accom- 
panied to  Italy,  singing  first  at  Milan  (177S)  in 
Salieri's  'Eurepa  riconosduta.'  The  Milanese 
were  delighted  with  her  dear  and  beautiful  voice 
and  easy  vocalisation,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of 
La  Balducci,  the  prima  donna  of  La  Scala,  who 
endeavoured  to  set  them  against  her  young  rival. 
This  account  must,  however,  be  corrected ;  for, 
whereas  E^tis  says  that  she  only  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1 78 1,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was 
here  five  years  earlier,  then  unmarried,  arriving 
with  Ronci^lia,  with  whom  she  sang  in  Sac- 
chini's  *  Creso.*  '  Though  her  name  was  Italian 
[called  in  the  cast,  Francesea  Danzi,  Virtuosa  di 
Camera  di  S.A.S.  TElettoro  Palatine],  she  was 
a  German,  and  had  never  been  in  Italy.  She  was 
youngi  wdl-looking,  had  a  voice  of  uncommon 
clearness  and  compass,  capable  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing execution,  and  was  an  excellent  musician. 
Yet  her  perfoiroance  was  considered  unsatisfac- 
tory, being  too  much  alia  Tedetcka,  and  more  like 
that  of  an  instrument  than  of  a  human  voice. 
She  soon  after  married  M.  Lebrun,  an  eminent 
player  on  the  hautbois,  which  confirmed  her  in 
the  bravura  style,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
singing  songs  with  an  obbligato  accompaniment 
for  that  instrument,  in  which  the  difficulties  per- 
formed by  both  were  quite  astonishing,  each 
seeming  to  vie  with  the  other  which  oould  go 
highest  and  execute  the  most  rapid  divisions. 
After  performing  in  '  Erifile,*  also  by  SacchJnl, 
and  other  operas,  she  left  England  after  one 
season,  but  was  re-engaged  for  the  next  but  one ' 
(Lord  Mount-Edgcmnhe).  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  she  did  not  marry  Lebrun  until  after  1777. 
She  reappeared  in  London  as  Mme.  Lebrun  in 
1779,  bdng  again  the  prima  donna  for  serious 
opera,  and  continued  with  Pacchierotti  to  sing  in 
London  for  two  or  three  seasons ;  she  then  went 
away,  '  nor  was  her  place  ever  well  filled  during 
the  remainder  of  Paochierotti*s  stay '  (Idem.). 

She  sang  in  1 785  at  Munich,  after  which  she 
returned  to  Italy,  achieving  the  same  brilliant 
success  at  Venice  and  Naples  as  elsewhere.  In 
1788  and  1789  she  appeared  at  Munich  in  Mo- 
zart's *Idomeneo/  Prati*s  'Annida,*  and  the 
'Castor  and  Pollux '  of  Vogler.  She  started  for 
Berlin  in  Dec.  1790  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  but 
on  her  arrival  lost  her  husband,  and  herself  died 
May  14,  1791- 

Mme.  Lebrun,  bedde  being  a  great  singer, 
was  an  accomplished  pianiste,  and  composed  well 
for  that  instrument.  She  published  at  Offen- 
bach (1783)  some  sonatas  with  violin  accom- 
paniment, and  some  trios  for  piano,  violin,  and 
odlo,  which  contain  pretty  melodies  and  are 
written  with  facility. 

Of  her  two  daughters,  the  dder,  Sophie,  better 

known  as  Mme.  ^Dulcken,  was  bora  in  London 

I  Kot  to  be  confoimded  with  the  Iftter  artlita  of  thAt  luune. 
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June  20,  1781,  and  became  celebrated  afl  a 
pianiste.  She  was  remarkable  for  quick  and  true 
feeling,  as  well  as  a  good  style  of  execution,  and 
made  successful  concert  toun  throagh  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  On  April  18,  1799,  she 
married  Dulcken,  a  famous  maker  of  pianos  at 
Munich.  She  composed,  but  never  published, 
some  sonatas  and  other  pieces  f(»>  the  piano. 

BosiNE,  her  younger  sister,  was  bom  at  Mu- 
nich, April  13,  1785.  She  was  at  first  taught 
by  Streicher  for  the  piano,  but  afterwards  studied 
singing  under  her  unde,  Danzi,  the  Kapellmeister. 
She  made  a  successful  dSbut ;  but,  having  mai^ 
ried  Stenzsch,  an  actor  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
Nov.  30,  1 80 1,  gave  up  the  opera  to  play  in 
comedy,  in  which  she  displayed  a  fair  amount 
of  talent.  [J.M.] 

LfeCLAiR,  Jean-Mabib,  I'aln^  (so  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  brother  Antoine-Remi), 
an  eminent  violin-player,  and  composer  for  his 
instrument,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1697.  Al- 
though his  father  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
band,  he  began  his  public  Ufe  not  as  a  musician 
but  as  a  dancer  at  the  Rouen  theatre.  Later  on 
he  went  to  Turin,  as  ballet  master,  where  Sohis 
was  so  much  pleased  with  some  ballet-music  of 
his,  that  he  induced  him  to  take  up  the  violin, 
which  up  to  this  time  he  had  cultivated  as  a 
secondary  pursuit  only,  and  to  place  himself  under 
his  tuition  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  Somis  declared  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  teach  him.  Nevertheless  Ldclair  appears  to 
have  continued  his  studies  for  a  considerable  time 
before  going  to  Paris  in  1739.  In  Paris  his  suc- 
cess was  never  great ;  whether  from  want  of 
ambition  and  a  retiring  disposition,  or,  as  has 
been  suggested,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vio- 
linists of  the  French  school,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.  As  a  fact  we  know  that  L^lair, 
although  he  can  hardly  have  had  a  worthy  rival 
among  the  players  of  that  time,  got  nothing 
better  than  the  ixiBignificant  post  of  ripieno- 
violinist  at  the  Opera.  During  this  period 
he  studied  composition  under  Chiron.  In  1731 
he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  band,  but 
owing  to  a  dispute  with  Guignon  as  to  the 
leadership  of  the  2nd  violins,  gave  up  his  post 
again,  and  soon  also  retired  from  the  Opera. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  composition  and 
publication  of  his  works  and  with  teaching.  He 
was  already  an  old  man  when  he  made  a  journey 
to  Holland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  and 
meeting  Locatelll,  of  whose  powers  as  a  violinist 
he,  led  by  the  extraordinary  and  novel  difficulties 
presented  in  the  caprices  of  that  artist,  had 
probably  formed  a  great  idea.  On  Oct.  2  2,  1 764, 
soon  after  his  return  from  Holland,  he  was 
assassinated  late  at  night  close  to  the  door  of 
his  own  house.  Neither  motive  nor  author  of 
the  crime  have  ever  been  discovered. 

Owing  to  the  merit  of  his  compositions  for  the 
violin,  L^clair  occupies  a  prominent  place  among 
the  great  classical  masters  of  that  instrument.  As 
to  his  powers  as  a  performer  we  have  but  the  in- 
direct evidence  of  the  difficulties  presented  in  his 
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compositions.  These  are  very  oossiderable;  and, 
barring  Locatelli's  eccentricities,  greater  than  any 
that  we  find  in  the  works  of  his  predeoenon  or 
contemporaries.  He  very  fi^y  employs— in  fact 
not  seldom  writes  whole  movements  in — double- 
stops  ;  and  altogether,  even  according  to  the 
modem  standard  of  technique,  his  music  is 
exacting  both  for  the  left  hand  and  the  bow. 
As  a  composer,  judging  him  after  his  best 
works,  Leclair  must  be  accorded  the  first  place 
among  French  writers  for  the  violin.  It  hai 
been  justly  remarked,  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  wrote  is  antiquated ;  but  much  remains  that 
is  truly  charming.  He  is  no  mere  imitator  of 
the  Italians,  but  there  is  a  distinct  individuality 
ill  many  of  his  movements ;  and  also  a  definite 
national  French  element.  On  the  whole,  graoe> 
fulness  and  vivacity  are  more  prominent  than 
depth  of  feeling;  his  frequent  employment  of 
double-stops,  already  mentioned,  giving  much 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  sound. 

The  two  Sonatas  of  his,  edited  by  Ferd.  David 
(Hohe  Schule  des  Violinspiels),  are  good  ex- 
amples of  his  higher  powers,  especially  the 
pathetic  one,  sumamed  'Le  tombeau.*  On  the 
other  hand  a  Saraband  and  Tamboorin,  often 
played  with  great  success  by  Joachim  and  others, 
are  good  specimens  pf  his  lively  style.  This  is  a 
list  of  his  works,  as  appended  to  his  op.  la  : — 

0]X.L  BoDAtai  for  TioMn  with  a  Op.  a  Ttlos.      OontliraatloD    of 

tMM..  (iBtbook.) 
2.  a>nata«.    (2nd  book.) 
a  Sonatos  for  2  tIoUds. 
4,  Soiuitos  en  trio. 
(V.  Sonatas  furvioUn  with  ban. 

(Srd  book.) 
e.  Trkw  (faeUM),  8  rloUm  and 

taw. 
7.  Oonoertl  grosfL 

As  a  rule  his  works  were  engraved  by  his 
wife,  who,  up  to  1750,  vras  a  singer  at  the 
Op^ra.  [P.D.] 

LECOCQ,  Charles,  bom  in  Paris,  June  3, 
1832  ;  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  49,  and  in 
50  obtained  the  first  prize  for  harmony  and  ac- 
companiment. He  took  the  second  prize  for 
fugue  in  Hal^v/s  class  in  1852,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  distinguishod  himself  in  the 
organ  class.  After  this  however  he  obtained  no 
further  scholastic  <^stinctions,  and  either  because 
he  tired  of  Hal^vy*s  want  of  method,  or  because 
he  was  anxious  to  come  before  the  public,  left 
the  Conservatoire  towards  the  close  of  1854.  He 
found  the  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  stage,  and  would  probably  have  had  to  wait 
a  long  time,  but  for  a  competition  for  an  operetta 
open^  by  Offenbach  in  1 856.  He  was  bracketed 
with  Bizet,  and  *  Le  Docteur  Miracle '  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  April  8, 1857.  The 
operetta  was  evidently  the  work  of  a .  clerer 
musician,  who  understood  how  to  write  for  the 
voice.  Notwithstanding  this  good  beginning  the 
small  theatres  still  dosed  their  doors  to  him, 
and  Lecocq  was  driven  to  teaching  for  a 
livelihood.  He  then  tried  a  different  line, 
publishing  in  conjunction  with  Besozzi  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  songs  for  women's  voices  called 
'La  Chapelle  au  Couvent*  (1865) — less  incon- 
gruous when  we  remember  that  he  was,  a  good 


opu6. 
aSoitataa.   (Uh  book.) 

10.  GoncerU  rnmsi. 

11.  Glaucus  et  ScyUa.   Opns. 

12.  Sonatu  for  2  vlolink    Sod 

bookj 
U.  Orenam  and  mifttM  en 

trios. 
14  Sooat«  poMbnma. 
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oifatoist;  bat  the  stage  was  iireeistible,  and 
a  little  one-act  pieoe  'Le  Baiser  k  la  Porte' 
(1864)  waa  followed  by  'Lea  Ondinee  au  Cham- 
pagne' (1865),  ',Le  Myoaotia*  (i866\  •  Le 
Cabaret  de  Bamponneau  *  (1867),  and  '  Fleur  de 
The/  3  acts  (1868).  Thia  last  piece  waa  a  brii- 
liant  auooesB.  Lecooq  at  last  found  himself 
eatablished  with  the  public^  and  produced  in 
npid  soooeasion  'L* Amour  et  son  carquois/ 
3  acta  (1868);  'Gandolfo'  and  'Le  Sajah  de 
Mywre^*  both  in  one  act  (1869) ;  *  Le  beau 
Dunoia,*  I  act  (1870) ;  '  Le  Barbier  de  Trouville* 
and  <Le  Testament  de  M.  de  Grac/  both  in 
I  act  (1871);  'Sauvons  la  caisse/  i  act,  and 
'Le8CentiYieige8,'3act8(i872);  'LaFillede 
Mme.  Ai^ot^'  3  acts  (1873)  *  which  ran  for  500 
nights  oonsecutiTely ;  'Lee  'Pr^  St.  Gervais' 
and  <Girofl^*airofla'  both  in  3  acts  (1874); 
'  Les  Jmneanx  de  Bergame/  i  act,  and  '  Le 
Pompon,'  3  acts  (1875);  La  petite  Marine/  3 
acts  (1876)  :  '  Kosiki '  and  '  La  Marjolaine/  both 
in  3  acta  (1877) ;  ' I^e petit  Due*  and  *  Camargo/ 
both  in  3  acts  (1878)  ;  and  finally  'La  petite 
3iadenioiaelle,*  3  acts  (1879).  To  this  long  list 
must  be  added  detached  songs  and  other  trifles 
thrown  off  by  his  rapid  and  imtiring  pen. 
Leooeq  has  profited  by  the  fiilse  system  mo- 
maitarily  in  the  ascendant  among  French 
mnHioiana,  Our  learned  composers,  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  managers,  overload  their  operas 
with  orchestral  writing  and  substitute  the  lyric 
for  the  dramatic  element — to  the  ruin  of  French 
op^ra  oomiqae.  But  Lecooq  realises  that  what 
the  public  really  like  are  light,  gay,  sparkling 
melodies.  His  aim  has  been  to  dethrone  Offen- 
bach, and  as  he  has  the  advantage  of  writing 
correctly,  he  has  had  little  trouble  in  attaining 
a  popularity  even  greater  than  that  formerly 
poBBosed  by  the  composer  of  '  Orph^  aux  £n- 
fers.*  His  style  is  not  a  very  elevated  one,  and 
makes  no  demand  on  the  poetry  or  the  intellect 
of  the  composer ;  but  it  requires  tact,  ease,  free- 
dom,  and  above  all,  animation.  These  qualities 
aie  conspicuous  in  Lecocq's  operettas,  which  have 
become  universally  popular,  owing  to  the  life,  brio, 
and  easy  gaiety  which  pervade  them.  [G.  G.] 
LEDGER  LINES  are  the  short  lines  drawn 
above  and  bebw  the  staff  for  those  notes  which 
exceed  its  limits.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
known.  It  is  proposed  to  derive  it  from  the 
French  Uger,  light,  or  from  the  Latin  Ugere,  to 
read,  or  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  layer — ^addi- 
tional lines  laid  on  above  or  below ;  but  neither 
of  these  is  quite  satis&ctoiy.  The  term  came 
into  use  about  the  year  1 700  (see  Mr.  G.  J.  Evans 
m  the  Musical  Times  for  June  1879).  In  French 
they  are  called  *  lignes  postiches,'  or  *  suppl^men- 
taires  * ;  and  in  German  *  hilfslinien,*  or  '  neben- 
Imien,'  A.  C.  etc.  being  said  to  be  '  durch  den 
Kop^*  and  B,  D,  etc.  '  dutch  den  Hals ' — '  ein, 
swei,  drei,  gestricheine,*  etc  [G.] 

1  In  Lgndeo.  «t  St.  JamM'i  Theatre  (FraneliX  J«m  fl.  78. 

2  Ditto,  at  St.  JauMs's    Theatre  (French),  Hay  17.  73;  at  Boral 
TbOhamanle  Theatre  (Ki^Urii.  Uyroti).  Oet.  i,  78. 

*  IHtto.  as  Criterion  Theatre  (Engibh.  Beeoe).  Sow.  28. 74. 
«  Dint),  a  Opera  Comlqae  (French;,  June  6,  74;  at  Bojal  Fhllhar* 
maak  TIMBIR  (Eagltah),  Oct  3. 71. 
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Ill 


LEE,  Alxxandzr,  son  of  Harry  Lee,  a  pugi- 
list and  landlord  of  the  Anti-Gallican  tavern. 
Shire  Lane,  Temple  Bar,  was  bom  in  1802. 
When  a  boy  he  entered  the  service  of  Lord 
Barrymore  as  '  tiger,'  being  the  fixat  of  the  class 
of  servants  known  by  that  name ;  but  on  the 
discovery  that  he  had  a  fine  voioe  and  a  natural 
taste  for  music,  he  was  withdrawn  from  that 
position  and  placed  under  a  master  for  instruc- 
tion. In  1825  he  appeared  as  a  tenor  singer  at 
the  Dublin  theatre,  and  in  1826  in  London  at 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  businees  as  a  music-seller  in  the 
Quadrant.  In  1829,  with  Melrose,  the  tenor 
singer,  and  John  Kemble  Ghapman,  he  entered 
upon  the  management  of  the  Tottenham  Street 
Theatre,  and  gave  performances  of  popular  Eng- 
lish operas.  Lee  seceded  in  1830  and  became 
lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  Gapt.  Polhill,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  season  he  withdrew,  leaving  Polhill 
sole  manager.  In  1831  he  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  Lenten  oratorios  at  both  Drury 
Lane  and  Govent  Garden.  In  1832  he  was  com- 
poser and  music  director  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
and  in  1845  the  same  at  the  Olympic.  Lee 
composed  the  musio  for  several  dramatic  pieces, 
amongst  which  were  'The  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful,*  and  'Thelnvincibles,'  1828;  'The  Nymph 
of  the  Grotto'  and  'The  Witness.*  1829 ;  'The 
Devil's  Brother  *  (principally  from  Auber's  *  Fra 
Diavolo*)  and  'The  L^^on  of  Honour,'  1831 ; 
•Waveriey'  (with  G.  Stansbury),  1832;  'Love 
in  a  Gottage,'  *Grood  Husbands  make  good 
Wives,'  'Sold  for  a  Song,'  and  'Auld  Robin 
Gray,'  the  last  composed  about  1838  but  not 
perfcnrmed  ilntil  1858.  He  was  also  composer  of 
many  songs  and  ballads,  highly  popular  in  their 
day  ('Away,  away  to  the  mountain's  brow,' 
'Gome  where  the  aspens  quiver,'  *  The  Macgre- 
gors'  Gathering,'  etc.)  and  author  of  a  'Vocal 
Tutor.'  Lee  married  Mrs.  Waylett,  the  popular 
singer  and  actress,  whose  death  (April  19,  1851) 
so  seriously  affected  him  that  he  died  the  8th  of 
the  following  October.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LEEDS  MUSIGAL  FESTIVAL.  The  first 
of  these  meetings  took  place  in  1858,  Sept.  7-10, 
in  the  new  Town  Hall,  after  the  opening  of  that 
building  by  the  Queen— conductor,  Sir  (then 
Professor)  Stemdale  Bennett,  whose  May  Queen 
was  performed  (Sept  8)  for  the  first  time.  They 
are  now  triennial.  The  second  was  held  in  1874, 
Oct.  14-17  ;  and  the  third  in  1877,  Sept.  19-22, 
Macfarren's  '  Joseph,'  first  performed  on  the 
2i8t,'  conductor,  on  both  oocasions,  Sir  Michael 
Gosta.  The  proceeds  of  the  festivals  go  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  Town.  [G.] 

LEEVES,  Rev.  William,  bom  1748,  became 
in  1 779  rector  of  Wrington,  Somerset,  the  birth- 
place of  John  Locke,  the  philosopher.  He  com- 
posed much  sacred  music,  but  will  be  remembered 
only  as  the  author  of  the  air  of  '  Auld  Robin 
Gray'  (words  by  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  bom 
Lindsay  of  Balcarres)  written  in  1 770.  but  not 
known  as  his  before  1 81 2.  He  died  at  Wrington, 
May25,  i8a8.  LW.H.H.] 
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LEF6BURE-W£lY,  Louis  James  Alfred, 
born  in  Paris  Nov.  13,  181 7,  eon  of  Antoine 
Lef^bvre,  or^nist  and  composer,  who  took  the 
name  of  Lefdbure-W^,  and  died  1831.  He 
learned  his  notes  before  the  alphabet,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak  showed  a  marvellous 
aptitude  for  music.  At  eight  he  was  his  father  s 
deputy  at  the  organ,  accompanying  the  plain- 
song  and  playing  short  pieces.  Though  only 
15  when  his  father  died,  he  was  appointed 
his  successor  at  St.  Roch  through  the  influence 
of  Queen  Marie  Am^lie.  Feeling  the  need  of 
solid  study,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1832, 
and  obtained  the  second  prizes  for  pianoforte  and 
organ  in  1834,  and  the  first  for  both  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  then  took  lessons  in  counter- 
point from  Hal^vy,  and  in  composition  from 
Berton,  but,  not  satisfied  with  these  professors, 
studied  privately  with  Adotphe  Adam,  and  with 
S^jan,  the  organist,  who  initiated  him  in  the  art 
of  improvising  and  in  the  management  of  the 
stops.  He  told  the  author  of  this  article  that  he 
owed  much  to  both  these  men,  widely  different 
as  they  were,  and  he  often  sought  their  advice 
after  he  had  left  the  Conservatoire  in  order  to 
marry.  To  support  his  young  family  he  took 
to  teaching,  and  composed  a  quantity  of  piano- 
forte pieces,  some  of  which  were  popular  at 
the  time.  But  it  is  as  an  oi^anist  that  he 
will  be  remembered.  His  improvisations  were 
marvellous,  and  from  the  piquancy  of  his  har- 
monies, the  unexpectedness  of  his  combinations, 
the  fertility  of  lus  imagination,  and  the  charm 
which  pervaded  all  he  did,  he  might  justly 
be  called  the  Auber  of  the  organ.  The  great 
popularity  in  France  of  the  free-reed  instruments 
of  Debain  and  Mustel  is  largely  owing  to  him ; 
indeed,  the  effects  he  produced  on  the  instru- 
ments of  the  harmonium  class  were  really  aston- 
ishing. Endowed  with  immense  powers  of 
work,  Lefebure-W^ly  attempted  all  branches  of 
composition— chamber  music ;  symphonies  for  full 
orchestra ;  masses ;  an  opdra-comique  in  3  acts, 
'Les  Recruteurs'  (Dec.  13,  1861) ;  etc.  Among 
his  best  works  are  his  '  Cantioues,*  a  remarkable 
*  O  Salutaris,'  his  *  Offertoires,  many  of  his  fan- 
tasias for  harmonium,  and  his  organ-pieces.  He 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1850,  being  at 
the  time  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  where  he 
was  from  1847  to  1858.  After  this  he  had  for 
some  time  no  regular  post,  but  in  1863  accepted 
the  organ  of  St.  Sulpice,  so  long  held  with  suc- 
cess by  his  friend  and  master  S^jan.  Here  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place,  of 
consumption,  in  Paris  on  Dec.  31, 1869.     [G.C.] 

LEFFLER,  Adam,  bom  in  1 808,  son  of 
James  Henry  Leifler,  bassoon  player  and  or- 
ganist of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital  by  the  Tower, 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Savoy,  and 
Streatham  Chapel,  who  died  suddenly  in  the 
street  in  1819 — was  soon  after  his  father's  death 
admitted  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  attaining  manhood  he  was  endowed  with  a 
bass  voice  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  ex- 
tensive compass,  from  E  below  the  stave  to  G 
above  it, — and  a  natural  gift  for  singing.    He 


LEGATO. 

first  attracted  notice  in  October  1829  at  a  Fes- 
tival at  Exeter,  when  the  casual  absence  of 
another  performer  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  as  a  principal  singer.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  satisfactorily  that  he  was  immediately 
appointed  a  deputy  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
shortly  afterwardH  took  and  maintained  a  good 
position  on  the  English  operatic  stage  and  in  the 
concert  room.  But  for  a  constitutional  careless- 
ness and  n^lect  of  close  study  he  might,  with 
his  natural  and  acquired  qualifications,  have  oc- 
cupied the  highest  place  in  his  profession.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  March  28,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 
LEGATO  (Ital.,  sometimes  written  ligaio; 
Ger.  gebunden ;  Fr.  lU),  *  connected  * ;  the  sound 
of  each  note  of  a  phrase  being  sustained  until  the 
next  is  heard.  In  singing,  a  legato  passage  is 
vocalised  upon  a  single  vowel,  on  stringed  instru- 
ments it  is  played  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  bow, 
and  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ  by  keeping  each 
finger  upon  its  key  until  the  exact  moment  of 
striking  the  next.  On  wind  instruments  with 
holes  or  keys,  a  legato  passage  is  played  in  one 
breath,  the  notes  being  produced  by  opening  or 
stopping  the  holes :  but  a  wind  instrument  on 
which  the  different  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  lips  alone,  as  the  horn,  trumpet, 
etc..  is  incapable  of  making  a  true  legato,  except 
in  the  rare  cases  in  which  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
phrase  is  produced  by  stopping  the  bell  of  the 
instrument  with  the  hand,  as  in  the  following 
example  from  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  7th 
Symphony — 


Horn. 


The  sign  of  legato  is  a  curved  line  drawn  above 
or  beneath  the  notes.  In  music  for  wind  or 
stringed  instruments  the  curve  covers  as  many 
notes  as  are  to  be  played  with  a  single  breath,  or 
a  single  stroke  of  the  bow ;  thus — 


Bbjbthovjbn.    Byniphoiiy  No.  6. 


Flute. 


Bbktrovbk.    Symphony  No.  9. 


CeUi  ^  BasH. 


In  vocal  music  the  same  sign  is  often  used,  as  in 
HandeFs  chorus,  *  And  he  shall  purify,'  but  it  is 
not  necessary,  since  the  composer  can  always  en- 
sure a  legato  by  giving  a  single  syllable  to  the 
whole  passage,  and  it  is  in  fact  frequently  omitted, 
as  in  the  air  '  Every  valley.' 

In  pianoforte  music,  all  passages  which  are 
without  any  mark  are  played  legato,  inasmuch 
as  the  notes  are  not  detached ;  the  curved  line  is 
therefore  used  more  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
finished  appearance  to  the  passage  than  from  any 
practical  necessity.     Nevertheless,  passages  are 
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mnetimes  met  with  m  wlnoh  it  appean  to  hiive 
a  ipecial  algnificanoe,  and  to  indicate  a  partiea- 
larly  amooth  manner  of  playing,  the  keys  being 
■track  less  sharply  than  usual,  and  with  slightly 
incKNKd  prsssnre.  Such  a  passage  oocun  in  the 
AUegro  of  Beetho>ven*s  Sonata  in  Ab,  op.  26,  in 
whidi  the  quavers  alone  are  marked  legato^  the 
•emiquaTers  being  left  without  any  marl^  thus — 


I  [SAujW 


Hie  Bsme  plan  is  followed  on  each  recurrence  of 
the  phrase  throughout  the  movement,  and  since 
Una  regularity  can  scarcely  have  been  accidental, 
H  appears  to  indicate  a  corresponding  variety  of 

loatead  of  the  sign,  the  word  legato  is  some- 
times written  under  the  passage,  as  in  Bee- 
tiiOfeii*8  BagateUe,  Op.  119,  No.  8,  or  Variation 
No.  30  of  Op.  I  ao.  When  the  word  is  employed 
H  generally  refers  to  the  character  of  the  whole 
moTsmeDt  rather  than  to  a  sin^  passage. 

In  playing  legato  passages  wholly  or  partly 
bonded  upon  brdcen  chords,  some  masters  have 
taught  that  the  principal  notes  of  the  hannony 
iboold  be  sustained  a  little  longer  than  their 
written  length.  Thus  Hummel,  in  his  Piano- 
fbite  School,  gives  the  following  passages  (sad 
Bttay  others)  with  the  intimation  that  the  notes 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  to  be  sustained  some- 
vkat  longer  than  written, '  on  account  of  the  better 


f^jjiiffl,rpfF 


Tlua  method  of  playing  passages,  which  is  some- 
times called  UMtiMtmo,  would  doubtless  add  to 
the  richness  of  the  effect^  espedally  upon  the  light- 
toned  pianofortes  of  Hummers  day,  but  it  is  not 
Baoeaary  on  modem  instruments,  the  tone  of 
vfaich  is  so  much  fuller.  Nevertheless  it  is  some- 
times of  serrioe,  particularly  in  certain  passages 
^  Chopin,  which  without  it  are  apt  to  sound 
^an,  in  ElindwortVe  new  edition  of  Chopin 
^  editor  has  added  a  second  stem,  indicating  a 
pester  value,  to  such  notes  as  require  sustain- 
ing, and  a  compariaon  of  his  version  with  the 
o'^inl  edition  will  at  once  show  the  intended 
effect;  fiar  «zampfe<^ 
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Cbopin,  Tate,  Op.  64,  No.  S,  Original  Edhlon. 


Ditto.,  Kllndworth  Edition. 
.•fi>e_    .m^»M r^n». 


An  example  of  legatissimo  touch,  in  whioh  the 
notes  are  written  of  their  full  value,  may  bd 
found  in  No.  5,  Bk.  ii.  of  Cramer's  Studies. 

The  opposite  of  legato  is  stciccato — detached 
[see  Staccato],  but  there  is  an  intermediate  touch 
between  legato  and  staocato,  in  which  the  notes, 
though  not  ocmnected,  are  separated  by  a  barely 
peroeptible -break.  When  this  effect  is  intended 
the  passage  is  marked  non  legato.  An  example 
occurs  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven^s 
Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  1 1 1,  in  the  passage  im- 
mediately following  the  first  appearance  of  the 
short  A  dagio  phrase.  [F.  T.} 

'L^GGI'ERO(JLtsA.,a:iaoLeggieramente\^ghi\y, 
The  word  is  usually  applied  to  a  rapid  passage^ 
and  in  pianoforte  playing  indicates  an  absence  of 
pressure,  the  keys  being  struck  with  only  suffi- 
cient force  to  produce  the  sound.  Leggiero  pass^ 
ages  are  usually,  though  not  invariably,  piano, 
and  they  may  be  either  legato  or  staocato;  if 
the  former  the  fingers  must  niove  vety  freely 
and  strike  the  keys  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  percussion  to  ensure  distinctness,  but  with  the 
slightest  possible  amount  of  force.  Examples  of 
legato  passages  marked  leggieramente  are  found 
in  the  a5th  variation  of  Beethoven's  Op.  1 20,  and 
in  the  iinale  of  Mendelssohn's  Conceifto  in  G- 
minor  (which  abo  contains  the  unusual  com- 
bination ci  forte  with  leggiero);  and  of  staccato 
single  notes  and  chords  in  the  finale  of  Mendels- 
8(^n's  Concerto  in  D  minor. 

On  stringed  instruments  leggiero  passages  vt6 
as  a  rule  played  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
the  bow  upon  the  strings,  but  the  word  genenilly 
refers  rather  to  the  character  of  the  movement 
than  to  any  particular  manner  of  bowing.  Tlie 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  B  bs  Op.  74,  is 
marked  Uggiermentef  although  it  begins  forte, 
and  the  same  indication  is  given  fio^  the  and 
variation  of  the  Andante  in  the  Kreutaet  Sotiatai 
which  is  piano  throughout.  [F.  T.} 

LE6RENZI,  GiovANin,  comtxxier  and  con- 
ductor, bom  about  1625  at  Clusone  near  Ber- 
gamo; in  which  town  he  learned  music,  and 
received  his  first  appointment,  that  of  organ- 
iftt  to  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Mi^c^ore.  He 
next  became  maestro  di  capella  of  the  church  of 
the  Spirito  Santo  at  Ferrara,  where  he  still  was 
in  1064.  When  Krieger,  Capellmeister  to  th» 
Duke  of  Weissenfels,  visited  Venfce  in  167a,  he' 
found  Legrenzi  settled  there  as  director  of  the 
Conservatorio  del  Mendicanti.  In  1685  he  also 
became  maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Mark's,  and 
exercised  both  functions  till  his  death  in  July 
1690.    He  entirely  x^eigaoiaed  the  orokeetaa  « 
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St.  Mark*8,  augmenting  it  to  34  perfonners,  thtiB  ' 
disposed — 8  violins,  11  yidlette,  2  viole  da  brae- 
cio,  a  Tiole  da  gamba,  i  violone,  4  theorbos, 
2  comets,  I  baaaoon,  and  5  trombones.  He 
composed  industriously,  and  left  specimens  of 
bis  skill  in  most  departments  of  music— motets, 
masses,  psalms,  instrumental  music  of  various 
kinds,  and  17  operas,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  'Achille  in  Scyro,*  his  first 
(1664);  'La  Divisione  del  Mondo'  (1675);  'I 
due  Cesari*  (1683)  mentioned  in  the  Paris 
«Meivure  Galant*  (March  1683);  and  'Pert!- 
nace'  (1684),  his  last.  They  were  nearly  all 
produced  in  Venice.  like  Scarlatti,  and  other 
composers  of  his  time,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
banish  the  comic  element  from  his  serious 
operas.  One  of  his  orchesthJ  compositions  is  in 
7  real  parts,  and  all  are  important.  His  best 
pupils  were  Lotti  and  Gasparini. 

Legrenzi's  name  will  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity  by  Bach  and  Handel,  both  of  whom  have 
treated  subjects  from  his  works,  the  former  in 
an  organ  fugue  in  G  minor  on  a  'Thema  Le- 
grenzianum  elaboratum  cum  subjecto  pedaliter' 
(Griepenkerl  &  Boitsch,^  iy.  No.  6) ;  and  the 
latter  in  the  phrase  'To  thy  dark  servant  light 
and  life  afford,*  in  the  Ghorus  *0  first-created 
beam'  from  Samson.  This  is  taken  from  a  motet 
of  Legrenzi,  '  Del  Intret  in  conspectu,*  of  which 
a  copy  in  Handel's  handwriting  is  to  be  found 
among  the  MSS.  at  Buckingham  Palace  (Ghry- 
sander, '  Handel '  i,  1 79).  [F.  G.] 

LEIDESDORF,  Max  Josef,  a  musician  and 
music -seller  of  Vienna^  who  appears  to  have 
lived  there  from  about  1804  to  1827,  and  then 
to  have  left  it  for  Florence,  where  he  died 
Sept.  26,  1839.  He  will  go  down  to  posterity 
embalmed  in  a  little  note  '  of  Beethoven  s,  appar- 
ently written  at  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  juat 
given  above,  sending  Ries  for  some  easy  4-hand 
pieces — *  and  better  still  let  him  have  them  for 
nothing' — beginning  with  a  pun  on  his  name 
— '  Dorf  des  Leides  ! '  and  ending  '  Beethoven 
minimus.'  Leidesdorf  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  address  to  Beethoven  in  1824,  pray- 
ing him  to  produce  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the 
Mass  in  D,  and  to  write  a  second  opera.  [See 
p.  1966.]  [G.] 

LEIGHTON,  Sib  William,  Knight,  one  of 
'the  band  of  Grentlemen  Pensioners  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I,  published  in  1614  *  The  Teares  or 
Lamentacions  of  a  Sorrowfvll  Soule;  Composed 
with  Musicall  Ayres  and  Songs  both  for  Yoyoes 
and  Divers  Instruments.'  The  work  consists  of 
54  metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  17  of  which  are 
for  4  voices,  with  accompaniments,  in  tableture, 
for  the  lute,  bandora  and  cittern;  and  13  for  4 
voices  and  24  for  5  voices  without  accompani- 
ment. The  first  8  pieces  are  of  Leighton's  own 
composition,  and  the  rest  were  contributed  by  the 
following  composers : — Dr.  John  Bull,  William 
Byrde,  John  Coperario,  John  Dowland,  Alfonso 

I  Thh  b  Um  ftigua  about  th«  uitOBraph  of  whio*i  ]fendeI«aohii 
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Ferraboeco,  Thomas  Ford,  Orlando  Gibbont, 
Nathaniel  Giles,  Edmond  Hooper,  Bobert  John- 
son, Robert  Jones,  Robert  Kmdersley,  Thomaa 
Lupo,  John  Milton,  Martin  Pearson,  Frandfi 
Pilkington,  Timolphus  Thopul  (a  pseudonym), 
John  Ward,  Thomas  Weelkee  and  John  Wilbye. 
From  the  dedication  to  Prince  Charles  we  learn 
that  the  collection  was  compiled  while  the 
worthy  knight  was — unjustly,  as  he  alleges — 
incarcerated  for  debt.  He  had  in  the  precedmg 
year  published  the  poetry  alone  in  a  (Uiodedmo 
volume.  [W.H.H.] 

LEIPZIG  {%.€,  the  place  of  lime-trees),  in 
Saxony,  on  the  junction  of  the  Pleisse  and  the 
Elster,  135,000  inhabitants,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  most  musical  place  in  North  Germany. 
When  Rochlitz  visited  Beethoven  '  at  Vienna  in 
1823,  the  first  thing  which  the  great  composer 
did  was  to  praise  Leipzig  and  its  music — *If  I 
had  nothing  to  read  but  the  mere  dry  lists  of 
what  they  do,  I  should  read  them  with  pleasure. 
Such  intelligence!  such  liberality!'  llie  main 
ostensible  causes  of  this  pre-eminence  have  been 
(i)  the  long  existence  of  the  St.  Thomas  school 
as  a  musical  institution  with  a  first-class  musician 
as  its  Cantor;  (2)  the  Gewandhaus  concerts; 
(3)  the  presence  of  the  great  music-publishing 
house  of  Breitkopfs,  almost  equal  in  importance 
to  a  public  institution;  (4)  the  existence  for 
fifty  years  of  the  principal  musical  periodical 
of  the  oountry — the  *Allgemeine  mnsikalische 
Zeitung* ;  (5)  in  our  own  times,  the  long 
residence  there  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  found- 
ation by  him  of  the  Oonservatnrium,  with  its 
solid  and  brilliant  staff  of  professors — a  centre, 
for  many  years,  of  the  musical  life  not  only  of 
Germany,  but  of  other  countries ;  and  lastly  (6) 
several  very  remarkable  private  musical  insti- 
tutions. 

I.  The  p^ma^-ttihuU^oT  School  of  St.  Thomas, 
is  an  ancient  public  school  of  the  same  nature  as 
our  cathedral  and  foundation  giammar-schools, 
but  with  the  special  feature  that  about  60  of  the 
boys  are  taught  music,  who  are  called  A  lumnU 
and  are  under  the  duu^  of  a  Cantor,  formiBg 
the  '  Thomaner-Chor.'  This  body  is  divided  into 
4  choirs,  with  a  Prefect  at  the  head  of  eadi,  and 
serve  the  Churches  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Nicholas, 
St  Peter,  and  the  Neukirche  or  New-Church. 
On  Sundays  the  first  choir  joins  the  town  orchestra 
for  the  morning  service  at  St.  Thomas  or  St. 
Nicholas ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  x.30 
the  whole  four  choirs  unite  in  a  performance 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cantor.  The  boys  are 
remarkable  for  the  readiness  and  correctness  with 
which  they  sing  the  most  difficult  music  at  sight. 
The  Cantor,  in  German  towns  and  villages, 
correspondd  to  the  Precentor  or  leader  of  the 
choir  in  English  cathedrals  and  churches, 
and  the  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  at 
Leipzig  has  for  long  been  acknowledged  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  them  all.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  the  office  has  been  filled  by 
very  distinguished  musicians,  as  will  be  seen 
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from  the  following  list,  taken  from  MendelV 
CbacraiBationB-Lezioon  dar  Tonkunst : — 

,  MW— 78 

,  ]<7ft— 1701 

,   .  ITin-S 

Ml  MMtkn  BMli  .  17B»-^ 

GottlobHMMr    .   .  .  ITKV-fiS 

IBM-HO     Joh.  rrie«r1eh  Dolit  .  17BB-8B 

IMO-IB     Job.  Adam  HUtar    .   .  17W-U0O 

15«»-Sl     A.  Eberiwrd  M ttUtr   .  ISOO-IO 

U51-64     Joh.  Gottfried  Sctiklift  UIO-S 
15«*-««     ChftMoph  Thwidoc 
UM-MD     Welnllc.    .... 
Job.  HarnMim  8dMln  UlA-90     XoritxHuqitiiiann. 
ToMMndiMl     \       imw-jR    iXrartftikdilfahBUi 
Ml.  BMVBUIer;   *   ^^^*-^    \ 

3.  Hio  Gewandhaits  CeNOBSTS  have  been 
already  described  under  thenr  own  head.  [See  vol. 
] .  p.  5935.1  Mendelseohncondacted  them  frtnn  Oct. 
4j  I  ^35*  till  the  end  of  the  series  1842-43,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  Leipzig  for  Berlin,  and 
they  were  then  tuaiiafeiTed  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

3.  For  the  great  publishing  establishment  of 
Bbxitkopf  &  Habtel,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  former  Tolome  of  Uiis  work  [p.  37  a],  merely 
adding  here,  that  since  that  artide  was  written 
the  edition  c^  Mendelssohn  has  been  completed; 
that  of  Mocart  (a  truly  immense  midertaking)  is 
prognssiag  satisfiwstorily ;  a  complete  edition  of 
Cho{nn  (in  14  toIb.)  is  nearly  finished ;  and  that 
an  entire  edition  of  the  works  of  Pale8trin%  both 
printed  and  MS.,  in  continnation  of  that  begun 
by  Witt^  Bauch,  and  Espagne,  extending  in  all 
to  39  foUo  Tolomes,  was  announced  by  these  in- 
defatigshle  puUishers  on  January  37,  1879.  ^^ 
addition  to  these  they  began  in  1878  a  cheap 
editum  of  daasical  music,,  a  collection  of  Libretti, 
and  a  publication  of  music  paper  and  music  MS, 


LETT-MOTIF, 


US 


4.  The  'ALLOBMEDni  husikaubohe  Zeituno,' 
or  '  Greneral  Musical  Times,'  was  begun  by  the 
firm  just  mentioned  in  1798,  on  October  3  of 
wfaidi  year  the  first  number  was  published.  It 
was  in  4to ;  8  pages  weekly,  numbered  in  16 
oolnmns,  to  which  were  added  occasionally  pieces 
of  music  in  type  (and  admirable  type  too),  copper- 
plates»  and  advertisement  sheets.  Each  volume 
had  a  portrait  as  frontispiece.  With  18 jo  the 
volumes  began  with  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  Zeitnng  contained  articles  on  musical  subjects 
of  all  kinds,  biographical  notices,  reviews  of  new 
pieces,  reports  from  foreign  towns,  etc.  etc.,  and 
though  seriously  defective  in  many  points^  was  an 
honest  and  good  attempt  at  a  musical  periodical. 
Among  the  editors  were  Bochlitz  (i  798-1818), 
Fink  (1837-41)^  Hauptmann  (1843),  Lobe 
(1846-^8).  With  the  50th  vol.  (for  1848)  the 
first  senes  came  to  an  end.  There  is  an  excellent 
Index  in  3  parts.  Since  that  date  the  Zeitung 
has  been  continued  by  Rieter-Biedermann  under 
vsrious  editors,  of  whom  the  most  oonsideEable  is 
Dr.  Chiysander. 

5.  The  idea  and  tha  foundation  of  the  Oonseb- 
TATOBiuic  were  entirely  due  to  Mendelssohn,  by 
whom  the  King  of  Saxony  was  induced  to  allow 
a  sum  of  30,000  thalers,  bequeathed  by  a  certain 
Hofkriegsrath  Blttmner  '  for  the  purposes  of  aart 
and  science,'  to  be  devoted  to  tilie  establishment 
of  a  '  solid  murical  academy  at  Leipzig."  The 
pennissioa  was  obtained  in  Nov.  1843,  the  ne- 


cessary accommodation  was  granted  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  town  in  the  Oewandhaus— a 
large  block  of  buildings  containing  two  Halls, 
a  ^brary,  and*  many  other  rooms — and  the  Oon- 
servatorium  was  opened  en  April  i,  1843. 
Mendelssohn  was  the  first  chief,  and  the 
teachers  were  : — ^harmony  aad  counterpoint^ 
Hauptmann ;  composition  and  pianoforte,  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann;  violin,  Ferdinand 
David ;  singing,  Pohlenz ;  organ^  Becker.  There 
were  ten  scholarships,  and  the  fees  for  the 
ordinary  pupils  were  75  thalen  per  annum.  In 
1846,  at  Mendelssohii  s  urgent  entreaty,  Mos^ 
cheles  left  his  London  pnctioe,  and  became 
professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  modest  salary 
of  jei3o;  and  at  that  date  the  staff  also  embraced 
6ade,  Plaidy*,  Brendel,  Bichter  (afterwards 
Cantor),  and  others  whose  names  have  become 
inseparably  attached  to  the  Oonservatorium, 
The  management  of  the  institution  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  directors  chosen  firam  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  not  nro- 
fessional  musicians.  The  first  name  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  pupils  is  Theodor  Eirchner,  and  it 
is  followed  by  those  of  Otto  €U)ldschmidt,  Bargid^ 
Grimm^  Nonnan,  etc.  Amongst  Englishmen  are 
found  J.  F.  Bamett^  Sullivan,  Walter  Bache, 
Franklin  Taylor,  etc.,  and  the  American  names 
include  Dannreuther,  Willis,  Mills,  Paine,  and 
others. 

6.  Of  the  private  Institutloiis  we  may  men- 
tion:— (i)  the  *Riedel8che  Yerein,'  a  choral 
society  founded  in  1854  by  Oarl  Riedel,  its  con- 
ductor, and  renowned  throughout  Germany  for  Its 
performances  of  sacred  mumc  of  all  periods,  frosa 
Pedestrina  and  Schiiti  down  to  Brahms  and 
Liszt.  (3)  The  '  Euterpe,'  an  orchestral  concert 
Bodetv,  which,  though  its  performances  cannot 
come  mto  competition  with  those  of  the  Grewand- 
haus,  is  yet  of  importance  as  representing  a  more 
progressive  dement  in  music  than  prevails  in 
the  exclusively  classical  programmes  of  the  older 
institution.  The  names  of  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Rafl^ 
Rubinstein  and  others,  appear  prominently  in  the 
concerts  of  the-Euterpe.  Yerhulst,  Bronsart,  and 
other  eminent  musidana,  have  been  its  conductors. 
(3)  The  'Paulus,'an  academical  choral  society 
of  male  voices,  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  [G.] 

LEIT-MOTIF,  i,e.  •ffuiding  theme.*  The 
principle  of  '  Leit-motive  is  so  simple  and  ob- 
vious that  it  would  seem  strange  that  they 
ha^e  BO  lately  found  recognition  in  musiC| 
were  it  not  remembered  that  music  in  general 
has  progressed  but  slowly  towards  a  sufficiently 
logical  condition  to  admit  of  their  employment. 
They  consist  of  figures  or  short  passages  of 
;  melody  of  marked  diaracter  which  illustrate,  or 
as  it  were  label,  certain  personages,  situations,  or 
abstract  ideas  which  occur  prominently  in  the 
course  of  a  story  or  drama  of  which  the  music  is 
the  counterpart ;  and  when  these  situations  recur, 
or  the  personages  come  forward  in  the  course  of 
.  the  action,  or  even  when  the  personage  or  idea  is 
:  implied  or  referred  to,  the  figure  which  consti- 
tutes the  leit-motif  is  heard. 
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Thmr  em^Ioytoient  obriofculy  prMuppoees  unity 
and  oontinuity  in  the  workfl  in  which  they  occur. 
For  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  oondesoend  to 
the  indolenoe  or  low  standard  of  artistic  percep- 
tion of  audiences  by  cutting  up  laige  musncal 
wcrks  into  shcrt  inconflruous  aectiaui  of  tunes, 
songs,  rondos,  and  so  forth,  figures  illustrating 
inherent  peculiarities  of  situation  and  character 
which  play  a  part  throughout  the  continuous 
action  of  the  niece  are  banuy  available.  Musical 
drBmatIc  works  of  the  old  order  are  indeed  for 
the  most  part  of  the  nature  of  an  '  entertain- 
ment,'  and  do  not  admit  of  analysis  as  complete 
and  logical  works  of  art  in  which  music  and 
action  are  co-ordinate.  But  when  it  becomes  ap- 
}>arent  that  music  can  ezpresi  most  perfectly  the 
emotional  condition  resulting  from  the  action  of 
hnprssslTe  outward  circumstances  on  the  mind, 
the  true  basis  of  dramatic  music  is  reached ;  and 
by  restricting  it  purely  to  the  representation  of 
that  inward  sense  which  belongs  to  the  highest 
realisation  of  the  dnunatio  situations,  the  princi- 
ple of  continuity  becomes  as  inevitable  m  the 
music  as  in  the  action  itself,  and  by  the  very 
same  law  of  artistic  congruity  the  '  leit-motive ' 
spring  into  proniinenoe.  For  it  stands  to  reason 
that  where  the  music  really  ezpresse*  and  illus* 
trstes  the  action  as  it  progresses,  the  salient 
features  of  the  story  must  have  salient  points 
of  music,  more  marked  in  melody  and  rhythm 
than  those  portions  which  acc(»npany  subordi- 
nate passages  in  the  play ;  and  moreover  when 
these  tolient  points  are  connected  with  ideas 
which  have  a  common  origin,  as  in  the  same 
personage  or  the  same  situation  or  idea,  these 
salient  points  of  music  will  probably  acquire  a 
recognisaUe  similarity  of  mdody  and  rhythm, 
and  thus  become  '  leit-motive.* 

Thus,  judging  from  a  purely  theoretical  point 
of  view,  they  seem  to  be  inevitable  wherever 
there  is  perfect  adaptation  of  music  to  dramatic 
action.  But  there  is  another  important  con- 
Hideration  on  the  practical  side,  ^hieh  is  the 
powerful  assistance  whioh  they  give  to  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  by  drawing  them  on 
from  point  to  point  where  they  might  otherwise 
iose  their  way.  Moreover  they  act  in  some 
ways  as  a  musical  commentary  and  index  to 
bituations  in  the  story,  and  sometimes  enable  a 
£ur  greater  depth  of  pregnant  meaning  to  be  oon- 
vevod,  by  suggesting  associations  with  other 
j>omts  of  the  story  which  might  otherwise  slip 
the  notice  of  the  audience.  And  lastly,  judged 
ftam.  the  purelv  musical  point  of  view,  they 
occupy  the  position  in  the  dramatic  forms  of 
music  which  '  subjects'  do  in  pure  instrumental 
•forms  of  composition,  and  their  recurrence  helps 
|;reatiy  towards  that  unity  of  impression  which  it 
U  most  necessary  to  attain  in  works  of  high  art. 
.  As  a  matter  of  fact  'leit-motive'  are  not 
jdways  identical  in  statement  and  restatement ; 
but  as  the  characters  and  situations  to  which 
they  are  appropriate  vary  in  their  surrounding 
circumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  tto 
.will  the  'leit-motive*  themselves  be  analogously 
modified.    From  this  springs  the  application  oif 
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variation  and  ' transformlitioa  of  thanes*  to 
dramatic  music;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
treatment  of  the  figures  and  melodies  should  be 
generally  more  easily  recognisable  than  they  need 
to  be  in  abstract  instrumental  music. 

Leit-motive  are  perfectiy  adapted  to  instm- 
mental  music  in  the  form  known  aS  '  programme 
music,*  which  implies  a  story,  or  some  definite 
series  of  ideas;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
earliest  distinct  reo(^nition  of  the  prmciple  in 
question  is  in  the  Symphonic  Fantastique  of 
Berlioz  (written  before  1830),  where  what  he 
calls  an  '  id^  fixe '  is  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
leitmotif.    The  *  id^  fixe  *  itself  is  as  follows  :-^ 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  to  Wagner's 
works  as  containing  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  'leit-motive,'  as  it  is  with  his  name 
thaft  they  are  chiefly  associated.  In  bis  eariier 
works  there  are  but  suggestions  of  tiie  principle, 
but  in  the  later  works,  as  in  Tristan  and  the 
Niblung  series,  they  are  worked  up  into  a  most 
elaborate  and  consistent  system.  The  following 
examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  '  leit-motive '  and  hii 
use  of  them. 

The  curse  which  is  attached  to  the  Hh^nffold 
ring  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  deva<^ 
ment  of  the  story  of  the  Trilogy,  and  its  'leit^ 
motif,*  which  consequently  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, is  terribly  gloomy  and  impressive.  Iti 
first  appearance  is  singularly  apt,  as  it  is  the 
form  in  which  Alberich  the  Niblung  first  de- 
claims the  curse  when  the  ring  is  reft  from  him 
by  Wotan,  as  follows : — 


Among  the  frequent  reappearances  of  this 
motif,  two  may  be  taken  as  highly  charac- 
teristic. One  is  towards  the  end  of  the  Rhein- 
gold.  where  Fafner  kills  his  brother  giant  Fasolt 
for  the  possession  of  the  ring,  and  the  leit-motif 
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biaiii^  heud,  reminds  the  heftrers  of  tlie  doom 
praoonnoed  on  the  poMeeeon  of  the  ring  by 
Alberich. 

A  yet  more  pregnant  inrt»inne  10  in  the  Grotter- 
danunemng,  the  Ukst  of  the  wriea.  When  Sieg- 
fried oomea  to  the  Hall  of  the  Gibichungs  on  the 
Rhin^  with  the  ring  in  his  poesession,  having 
obtained  it  by  aUyiog  Fafner,  who  had  taken 
the  finm  of  a  dragon  to  preserve  it,  the  first  per- 
lon  to  greet  him  is  Hagen,  the  son  of  Alberich, 
who  kwka  to  compass  8Mfffiried*s  death,  and  re- 
gain the  ring  for  the  NiUungs  by  that  means. 
Ab  Hi^en  says  '  Heil  Siegfri^l,  theurer  Held,' 
the  greeting  is  belied  by  the  ominous  sound  of 
the  Isit-motif  of  the  curses,  which  thus  foretells 
the  catastrophe  in  the  sequel  of  which  Hagen  is 
the  instrument  and  Siegfiried  the  victim,  and 
leoda.a  deep  and  weird  interest  to  the  situation. 
Siegfried  himself  has  'motive*  assigned  to  him 
in  diffisrent  circnmstanoes  and  relations.  For  in- 
staooe,  the  following  figure,  which  he  blows  on 
the  silver  horn  made  for  him  by  Mime,  is  the 
one  which  most  frequently  announces  his  coming. 
It  implies  his  youthful  and  light-hearted  state 
before  he  had  developed  into  the  mature  and 
ezperienoed  hero. 


Thn  figore  is  frequently  subjected  to  eonsider- 
able  development,  and  to  one  important  trans- 
foRoation,  which  appear*,  for  inataiioe>  in  the 
death  march  as  follows  : — 


LEHNMorm 


In  hisobanwier  as  mature  hero  he  is  notified  by 
the  foUowing  noble  figure. 


which  oocttfs  as  above  In  the  last  act  of  the 
Walkttre,  when  Wotan  has  laid  Briinnhilde  tu 
aleep  on  the  '  Felsenhohe,*  with  a  wall  of  fire 
sroand  her;  and  the  souivling  of  the  motif 
implies  that  Siegfried  is  the  hero  who  shall  pass 
through  the  fire  and  waken  Briinnhilde  to  be  his 
bride.  A  happy  instance  of  its  recurrence  is 
when,  in  the  first  act  of  Sieg^fried,  the  yoathful 
heio  teUs  how  he  had  looked  into  the  brook  and 
aaw  his  own  image  reflected  there. 

In  the  above  examples  the  marked  character 
of  the  figure  lies  chiefly  in  their  melody.  There 
He  others  which  are  marked  chiefly  by  rhythm, 
as  the  persistent  motif  of  Mime  imitating  the 
ihythmio  sacoesaion  of  blows  on  an  anvil— 
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etc. 


which  points  to  his  occupation  as  a  smith.  Jhh 
motif  occurs  in  connection  with  the  ratUing 
blows  of  the  hammers  of  the  Nlblung  smiths 
imdeiground,  at  the  end  of  the  second  scene  of 
the  Rbeingold,  and  thus  shows  its  derivation. 

Other  'motive'  again  are  chiefly  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  impressiye  and  original  prM^essions 
of  harmony.  Of  this  kind  that  of  the  "nuiihelm 
is  a  good  example.  It  occurs  as  follows,  where 
Alberich  first  tests  the  power  of  the  helm  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  scene  of  the  Rheingold : — 


Another  instance  where  a  strongly  marked 
melocUc  figure  is  conjoined  with  an  equally  strik- 
ing progression  of  harmony,  is  the  '  death  motif  ^ 
in  iSdbtan  and  Isolde,  which  first  appears  in  the 
second  scene,  where  Isolde  sings  as  tollows : — 


A  figure  which  it  h  dlflScult  to  characterise, 
but  which  has  a  marveUous  fiwdnation,  is  the 
motif  of  the  lov»>potion  in  IMstan  and  Isolde. 


The  love-potion  is  the  key  to  the  whole  story, 
and  therefore  the  musical  portion  of  the  wo  k 
appropriately  commences  with  its  leit-motif. 
Among  the  numerous  examples  of  its  reourrenca 
one  is  partlouhurly  interedting.  When  King 
Marke  has  discovered  the  passionate  love  which 
existed  between  Tristan  and  Isolde  he  is  smitten 
with  bitter  sorrow  that  Tristan,  whom  he  had  so 
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loved  and  trosted,  should  have  so  betmyed  him, 
and  appeals  to  Tristan  Inmself.  Then  as  Tristan 
slowly  answers  him  themotif  is  heard,  and,  without 
its  being  so  expressed  (for  Tristan  does  not  excuse 
himself),  conveys  the  in^piession  that  Tristan 
and  Isolde  are  not  to  blame,  but  are  the  victims 
of  the  love-potion  they  had  unwittingly  shared. 

Among  more  important  contemporary  com- 
poser^,  Professor  Macfiuren  has  made  use  of  the 
device  in  his  cantata  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'* 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  oratorio  'Joseph.' 
The  following  characteristio  examples  from  the 
cantata  will  Slustrate  his  mode  of  employing  the 
device.  In  a  soliloquy'in  the  earlier  part  of  fhe 
work  Fitz-James  refers  to  Douglas,  and  sings 
the  following  figure : — 


nia    Douglu  Is    the  •theme 

This  recurs  appropriately  when  Douglas  refers  to 
himself  and  his  daughter  as  all  that  remained  of 
his  clan,  under  the  %pe  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
which  was  their  badge. 
Koderick  Dhu*B  motif  is  as  follows :— • 


This  is  happily  used  in  ike  accompaniment  to 
the  vocal  plmtse  in  which  he  appeals  to  Douglas 
to  giant  }&m  Ellen  for  his  wife,  as  follows : — 


Grant  m«  this   nrtld  to         wife 


The  prophecy  of  Brian  the  Seer  is  enunciated 
as  follows  :— 


WlilchspUlsthe  foramost  foemui's  llfis,    Tliatpar-ty 


Qon-quen    in     the      itrifB. 

and  this  is  reintroduced  when  the  Chorus  describes 
how  Bed  Murdoch  is  slain  by  Fitz-James,  and 
clearly  implies  that  he  is  the  first  foeman  whose 
life  is  taken,  and  that  the  victory  in  the  strife 
between  Boderick  and  iFitz- James  will  rest  with 
the  latter  in  fiilfilment  of  the  prophecy.  It  also 
recurs  when  Fitz-James  warns  Boderick  that 
Murdoch  is  dead  and  that  therefore  the  prophecy 
is  against  him. 

IVior  to  contemporary  composers,  though  sub- 
sequent to  the  icUe  fixe  of  Berlioz,  a  few  hints 
of  the  spirit  of  leit-motive  may  be  found  in 
various  quarters:  for  instance,  in  Meyerbeer^s 
'  Proph^te,'  when  the  prophet  in  the  early  part  of 
the  work  speaks  of  the  dream  of  future  splendour 
in  store  for  him,  the  first  strain  of  the  processional 
march  is  heard.    Again,  the  system  of  giving  a 
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particular  instrumental  tone  to  the  acoompaiii' 
ment  of  particular  characters  which  is  clearly 
analogous,  is  notable  in  the  string  acoompani- 
ment  of  Christ's  words  in  Bach's  *  Passion,'  and 
IB  the  sounding  of  the  trombones  when  the  Com- 
mendatore  appears  in  *  Don  Giovanni,'  and  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  quality  of  tone  or  definite 
phrase  as  the  accompaniment  to  special  utterances 
of  Elijah  in  Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  and  to  the 
appearance  of  Don  Quixote  in  his  opera  of 
Camacho's  Hochzeit  (1825).  [C.H.H.P.] 

LE  JEUNE,  Claude,  or  Claddin.  bom  at 
Valenciennes  probably  about  1530,  for  we  first 
find  his  name 'as  a  composer  in  1554.  The  only 
part  of  his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  spent  in  Paris.  Thus  in  158 1  he  attended 
the  marriage  of  Henry  IIPs  favourite  the  Due  de 
Joyeuse,  and  noted  the  magical  effect  of  his  own 
music*     About  tiiis  time  -also,  Leroy  — ^"*"^ 


5  vols.*  of  chansons  (i  4),  39  of  them  by  Le  Jeune, 
and  the  publisher,  himself  a  first-rate  musician, 
seems  to  bave  valued  them  highly,  placing  the 
author  by  the  side  of  Lassus,  and  fiiling  the  last 
2  vols,  with  their  works  alone.  Still  ihe  Hugue- 
not composer  met  with  slender  encouragement 
for  many  years,  and  there  is  a  pathetic  story  of 
his  attempted  flight  at  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1588* 
when  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  un- 
published MSS.,  he  was  caught  by  the  Catholic 
soldiers,  and  would  have  seen  his  treasures  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of 
Maudsit,  a  Catholic  musician,  who  saved  the 
books  and  aided  the  escape  of  his  brother  artist. 
Better  times  came  late  in  life.  In  Henry  IV's 
reign,  Leroy  printed  *  Becueil  de  plusieurs  chan- 
sons et  airs  nouveaux,' par  CI.  le  J.  (Paris  1 594 )• 
and  in  1508  Haultin,  at  La  Bochelle,  the  'Do- 
decaoorde,^x2  psalms  written  according  to  Gla* 
rean's  1 2  Church  modes.  On  the  title-page  of  the 
latter  we  see  for  the  first  time  *  compositeur  de  la 
musique  de  la  chambre  du  roy,*  so  perhaps  the  per- 
mission to  print  such  a  work,  and  the  possibility 
of  holding  the  appointment,  was  a  result  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  the  same  year.  In  any  case 
the  appointment  was  quite  a  recent  one,  and 
Le  Jeune  did  not  long  .enjoy  it,  for  the  next  pub- 
lication, *Le  Printemps'  (dedicated  to  our  king 
James  I '),  was  posthumous,  and  on  the  4th  page 
an  ode  appears  *  Sur  la  musique  du  defunct  Sieur 
01.  le  J.,^the  second  stanza  of  which  begins  thus, 

*  Le  Jetme  a  faict  «a  ■»  viellease, 
Ge  qa'un  bien  gaye  jeunease, 
N'ftuseroit  avoir  entexpris.' 

The  6th  page  contains  a  general  essay  o& 
munc,  claiming  for  Le  Jeune  the  honour  of  uniting 
andent  rhythm  to  modem  harmony.  •  Le  Prin- 
temps' contains  33  chansons  with  '  vers  mesurez,* 

1  The  storr  goes  that  an  otBoer  wts  so  excited  br  an  atr  of  the  eom- 
pMor'aJthat  be  cried  out,  with  oaths,  that  he  must  attack  some  one. 
and  wu  only  pacified  when  tlie  character  of  the  strain  was  altered. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  In  the  story,  the  effect  was  mora 
probably  produced  by  some  martial  rhythm  In  the  music  than  by  anj 
superior  intelligence  which  Claude  possessed  In  the  use  of  the  modes, 
to  which  It  is  attributed  by  the  narrator. 

>  The  last  5  of  25  yoU.  of  chansons  published  between  tbe  yean  IMS 
andir,87.  ^    . 

>  Bee  Hawkins's  History  fChap.  110).  The  copy  we  have  •een  had 
the  first  page  torn  out,  on  which  this  dedication  probably  appeared* 
and  the  words '  roy '  and '  wMiesti '  erased  on  the  second. 
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followed  by  longer  settings  of  'yen  rimez.* 
Amongst  the  latter  is  Jannequin's  'Chant  de 
TAlouette'  (i  4)  with  a  5th  part  added  by 
Le  Jeune,  '  Le  chant  du  Rossignol  in  6  noe.,' 
'Ma  mignonne  in  8  nos./  and  a  Sestine  (^  5) 
■Dutriat  Hyrer.' 

The  prefaces  give  no  fuU  explanation  of  '  vers 
mesurex.'  On  p.  6  we  read  that  *  the  wonderful 
eflects  produced  by  ancient  music,  as  described  in 
the  &bles  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  had  been 
lost  by  the  modem  Masters  of  Hannony,  that 
Le  Jeune  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  abs^ioe  of 
Khythm  accounted  for  this  loss;  that  he  had 
unntrthed  this  poor  Rhythm,  and  by  uniting  it 
to  Harmcmy,  had  given  the  soul  to  the  body; 
that  *  Le  Printemps'  was  to  be  an  example  of 
this  new  kind  of  music,  but  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  might  fiul  to  please  at  first. 

The  editor  next  tells  us  (p.  7)  that  M.  Baif ' 
and  M.  Le  Jeune  had  meant  to  print  the  words 
with  suitable  spelling  and  without  superfluous 
letter?,  and  to  make  Uie  scanning  as  clear  in  the 
French  poetty  as  it  would  be  in  Latin.  But  that 
be  (the  editor)  had  been  advised  to  abandon  this 
as  too  great  a  novelty.  We  are  therefore  left  un- 
certain as  to  the  method  which  the  authors  meant 
to  employ,  and  have  little  to  guide  us  as  to  the 
interpretaticm  of  such  a  passage  as  this  (the  bars 
drawn  and  quavers  joined  as  in  original) : — 

VokT   1«  vvrd  A   bean  vomj  eon-vi-ruit  i  tout     moIu 

We  have,  however,  above  the  ode  'Sur  la 
mosiqne  mesur^  de  CL  le  J.*  on  p.  3  of  this  same 
hook  a  scheme  of  the  quantities  of  the  4  lines  in 
each  stanza.  The  first  line  of  this  scheme  being 
-WW  -*ww —  — v#\>  -*wv#— ;  the  corresponding  line 
of  the  ode  would  then  be  accented 

I  M Alnto  mtal  |  ciena  dS  c6  \  temps  el  I  pftr  ICb  1 1  cfln 
griveldoQa. 

and  any  music  set  to  this  would  take  the  same 
accents.  And  so  we  might  suppose  that  by  some 
suitable  directions  as  to  the  scanning  of  the  words 
he  might  intend  the  above  passage  to  be  sung 
thus — 
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using  the  bars  in  the  original  as  a  mere  division 
of  the  lines  in  the  poem,  where  there  should 
always  be  a  pause  and  the  measure  completed. 
In  any  case  this  is  only  an  adaptation  to  French 
music  of  what  had  been  already  done  by  Lassus 
and  others  in  using  the  metres  of  Latin  verses, 
though  their  efforts  at  Rhythm  may  have  been 
aMxi£ntal,  while  Le  Jeune  had  a  set  purpose. 
It  is  interesting,  at  least,  to  see  the  importance 
of  Rhythm  being  recognised,  and  some  attempt 
at  a  notation  to  express  it.  It  also  seems  clear 
from  what  is  said  in  the  preface,  of  making  the 

1  Foet  and  muiklaD,  USS-US. 


French  lines  like  the  Latin,  that  the  authors  saw 
the  impetus  which  the  Latin  odes  had  given  to 
music  m  this  direction. 

The  music  (k  3)  to  the  Psalms  (Pans  1 607)  was 
apparently  not  reprinted,  being  doubtless  oast  in 
the  shade  by  the  more  important  setting  (^4  and  5  ) 
of  Marot  and  Beza's  Psalms,  printed  at  La  Ito* 
chelle  by  Haultin,  and  dedicated  by  Cecile  Le 
Jeune,'  in  pursuance  of  the  composer's  expressed 
wishes,  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  a  great  Protestant 
champion.  This  work,  on  which  La  Jeune*s  great 
reputation  entirely  rests,  went  through  many 
editions  in  France,  found  its  way  into  Oermany 
with  the  translation  of  Lobwasser,  and  except  in 
Switzerland,  was  soon  used  universally  in  all 
Calvinistic  churches.  'It  went  through  more 
editions,  perhaps,  than  any  musical  work  since 
the  invention  of '  printing.'  The  melodies  in  the 
Tenor  are  the  same  as  ^ose  used  bv  Goudimel^ 
and  earlier  still  by  Guillaume  Franc*  The  other 
parts  are  written  in  simple  counterpoint,  note 
against  note.  The  simphcity  of  the  style,  and 
its  consequent  fitness  for  congregational  use,  was 
not  the  onlv  causo  of  its  supplanting  earlier  works 
of  the  kind.  There  is  real  beauty  in  the  music, 
which  modem  critics  do  not  cease  to  recognise. 
'ClaudeLe  Jeune,'saysBumey,  speaking  specially 
of  this  work,  *  was  doubtless  a  great  master  of 
harmony.*  Ambros  finds  *the  discant  so  me* 
lodious  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the  principal 
'part.'  '  These  psalms,'  thinks  F<§tis,  *  are  better 
written  than  Goudimel's.* ' 

Other  posthumous  publications  are  the  'Airs  lb 
3>  4>  5»  ^  (Paris,  Ballard,  1608),  and  a  collection 
of  36  chansons,  3  on  each  of  the  i  a  modes,  under 
the  title  '  Octonaires  de  la  vanity  et  inconstanoe 
du  monde'  (id.  1610). 

Lastly,  in  161 2,  Louis  Mardo,  Le  Jeune's 
nephew,  published  a  and  book  of  Meslanges,  in 
which,  judging  firom  the  miscellaneous  contents, 
he  must  have  collected  all  that  he  could  still  find 
of  his  uncle's  worics,  French  chansons  )b  4,  5,  8, 
canons,  psalms,  a  magnificat,  a  fsmtaisie,  Latin 
motets,  and  Italian  madrigaU. 

In  the  higher  branches  of  composition  Le  Jenne 
never  met  with  great  success.  The  Belgian  and 
Italian  masters  would  not  look  at  his  writings.^ 
Bumey  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  study  and 
labour,  rather  than  of  genius  and  facility,  but  this 
judgment  was  only  passed  on  some  of  his  very 
earUest  works.'  F^tis,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered him  naturally  gifted,  but  without  the 
education  of  a  great  master;  and  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  success  of  his  simpler, 
and  the  failure  of  his  more  elaborate  works. 


>  All  doabtas  to  Le  Jenne  being  ft  flunlly  DMDe  wems  to  iM  dlqwUad 
bj  the  sister's  signature  as  abore. 

>  Barney's  Hlstoir.  Ul.  4«. 

«  The  belief  which  at  one  time  existed  in  England  that  Le  Jenne  wai 
the  author  of  the  melody  of  the  '  Old  lOOth  I'salm.'  and  which  gains 
some  support  fh)m  the  vague  terms  In  wh  ch  Bumey  (iiL  4T)  speaks  of 
it.  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  now  weU  Icnown  that  that  melody 
flr^t  appeared  in  Beia's  Generan  Psalter  of  UM.   [See  0u>  UcH- 

DREDTB.] 

ft  Qesolilchte  der  M nsik.  ilL  344. 

•  Blographle.  v.  281. 

1  Senenne,  Harm.  Unlr.  tr.  1V7.  and  Bnmey  lil.  sn 

•  Except  a  canon,  the  pieces  of  Le  Jenne's  in  Dr.  Bnmey'i  Wk  note* 
books  an  among  the  composer's  firtt  pubUcathwa  in  UM. 
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Le  Jeims  ia  geosaJly  vegarded  as  a  Franchman, 
though  hia  birthplace  did  not  become  part  of 
France  till  1677.  It  would  however  be  no  great 
honour  to  be  called  the  chief  musician  of  an 
imgrateful  country,  which  Buffered  Jannequin  in 
hill  old  age  to  bewail  hia  poverty,  which  had 
julled  poor  Groudimel,  and  could  now  only  boaat  of 
a  decaying  and  frivolous  school.  It  is  more  to  his 
honour  to  remember  him  as  the  composer  of  one 
little  book  which  was  destined,  after  his  death, 
to  carry  6od*s  music  to  the  hearts  of  thousands 
in  many  lands.  [J.II.S.-B.] 

LEMMENSyNiooLAS  Jacques,  was  bom  Jan. 
3,  1823,  at  Zoerle-Parwys,  Westerioo,  Belgium, 
where  his  &ther  was  echevin  and  organist.    His 
career  was  attached  to  the  organ  firom  the  first. 
At  II  years  of  age  he  was  put  under  Van  der 
Broeck,  oiiganist  at  Dieste.    In  1839  he  entered 
the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels,  but  soon  left  it 
owing  to  the  illness  of  his  father,  and  was  absent 
for  a  couple  of  years.    In  the  interval  he  suc- 
ceeded his  former  master  at  Dieste,  but  fortu- 
nately gave  this  up  and  returned  to  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  end  of  41.    There  he  became  the 
pupil  of  F^tis  and  was  noted  for  the  ardour  and 
devotion  with  which  he  worked.  He  took  the  2nd 
prize  for  composition  in  44  and  the  first  in  45,  as 
well  as  the  first  for  organ  playing.    In  46  he 
went  at  the  government  expense  to  Breelau,  and 
remained  there  a  year  studying  the  organ  under 
A.  Hesse,  who  sent  him  back  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  with  a  testimonial  to  the  effect  that  '  he 
played  Bach  as  well  as  he  himself  did.'    In  1 849 
he  became  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
Conserratoire,  and  M.  F^Us,  as  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  vast 
improvement  which  followed  this  appointment^ 
and  the  new  spirit  which  it  incised  through  the 
country  ;  and  gives  a  list  of  his  pupils  too  long 
to  be  quoted  here.     Though  distinguished  as 
Ik  pianist,  it  is  with  the  organ  that  his  name 
will  remain  oonnected.     In  1857  M.  Lemmens 
married  Miss  Sherrington,  and  since  that  time 
has  resided  much  in  England.    His  great  work 
is  his  Eoole  d'orgue,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Conservatoirai  at  Paris,  Brussels,  Madrid, 
etc.    He  has  also  published  Sonatas,  Offertoires 
etc.  for  the  organ,  and  has  been  eng^ed  for 
twenty  years  on  a  Method  for  accompanying 
Gregorian  Chants,   which  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  publication.    On  Jan.  i,  1879,  ^®  opened  a 
college  at  Maiines,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Belgian  clergy,  for  training  Catholic  organists 
and  choirmasters,  which  is  already  largely  at- 
tended.   Madame  Lemmens,  tUe  Sherrington,  was 
bom  at  Preston,  where  her  family  had  resided 
for  several  generations,  Oct.  4, 1834.  Her  mother 
was  a  musician.     In   1838  they  migrated  to 
Botterdam,  and  there  Miss  Sherrington  studied 
under  Verhulst.    In  52  she  entered  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire^  and  took  first  prizes  for  singing 
ard  declamation.    On  April  7,  1856,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London,  and  soon  rose 
to  the  position  of  leading  English  soprano,  both 
in  sacred  and  secular  music,  a  position  which 
she  has  maintained  ever  since.     In  1865  she 
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^>p6«red  on  the  English  and  In  1867  00  thd 
Italian  operatic  stage,  and  her  operas  embrace 
Robin  Hood,  Amber  Witch,  Helvellyn,  Afri- 
caine*  Norma,  Huguenots,  Roberto,  Don  Gio- 
vanni, Domino  Koir,  Fra  Diavolo,  Marta»  etc., 
etc.    [See  Shbbbinqton.]  [G.] 

LENTO,  i,e.  'slow,'  implies  a  pace  and  style 
similar  to  a  slow  Andante.  Beethoven  rarely 
uses  it.  One  example  is  in  his  last  Quartet 
op.  135,  Lento  assai.  Mendelssohn  employs  it 
for  the  introduction  to  his  Ruy  Bias  overture, 
but  he  chiefly  uses  it,  like  '  con  moto,*  as  a  quali- 
fication for  other  tempos — as  Andante  lento 
(Elijah  No.  i,  and  Op.  35,  No.  5),  Adagio  nou 
lento  (Op.  31,  No.  3),  Adagio  e  lento  (Op.  87, 
No.  3).  [G.] 

LENTON,  John,  one  of  the  band  of  music  of 
William  and  Mai^  and  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1693 
published  'The  Gentleman's  Diversion,  or  the 
Violin  explained,*  with  some  airs  composed  by 
himself  and  others  at  the  end.  A  second  edition, 
with  an  appendix,  and  the  airs  omitted,  appeanyd 
in  1 703,  under  the  title  of '  The  Useful  Instructor 
on  the  Violin.*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  neither 
edition  is  there  any  mention  of  *  shifting,*  and  the 
scale' given  reaches  but  to  C  on  the  second  ledger 
line  shove  the  stave.  About  1694,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomas  Toilet,  he  publi^ed  'A  Consort 
of  Musick  in  three  parts.*  Lenton  composed  the 
overtures  and  act  tunes  to  the  following  pli^ : — 
*  Venice  preserved,'  1685 ;  '  The  Ambitious  Ste^ 
mother,'  1700;  '  Tamburlain,'  1702  ;  ^The  Fair 
Penitent,*  1 703 ;  *  Liberty  asserted  *  and  '  Ab» 
Muley,*  1704.  Songs  by  him  are  in  several  of 
the  ccdlections  of  the  period,  and  other  vocal 
meces  in  *The  Pleasant  Musical  Companion.' 
He  contributed  to  D'Urfey*s  '  Third  Collection 
of  New  Songs,*  and  revised  the  tunes  for  the 
earlier  editions  of  his '  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy.* 
The  date  of  his  death  has  not  b^  ascertained. 
He  was  living  in  1711.  [W.H.^.] 

LENZ,  WiLHBLH  VOH,  Russisn  councillor  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  author  of  *  Beethoven  et  aes 
trois  styles*  (a  vols.  Petersbui^g,  1853),  in  which 
the  idea  originally  suggested  by  Fetis,  that 
Beethoven's  works  may  be  divided  into  three 
separate  epoehs,  has  been  carried  out  to  ks 
utmost  limits.  This  was  followed  by  *  Beethoven. 
Eine  Kunststudie,*  in  6  vols.,  1.— iii.  Cassel 
1855,  6 ;  iv. — vi.  Hamburg  i86a  This  is  an 
entirely  different  work  firom  the  foregoing,  an^ 
though  often  extravagant  in  expression,  has  a 
certain  value  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ?rritec 
and  the  unwearied  manner  in  which  he  has  col* 
lected  facts  of  all  kinds  about  Beethoven's  woriu. 
It  contains  a  Life,  an  Essay  on  Beethoven's  style^ 
a  detailed  analysis  of  every  one  of  his  works  in 
order,  with  various  Lists  and  Catalogues  not 
without  use  to  the  student,  though  in  regard  to 
the  chronology  of  Beethoven's  works,  the  minute 
investigations  of  Thayer  and  Nottebohm  have 
supers^ed  many  of  Lenz  s  conclusions.  He  alao 
published  *  Die  grossen  Pianofortevirtuosen  unaerer 
Zeit*  (Berlin,  1872),  a  collection  of  articlea  on 
Liszt^  Chopin,  Tausig,  Henselt,  and  many  other 
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gmA  M-tifH  from   penonal   knowledge,   well 
tnoalAted  in  the  Monthly  Mviioa  Beooid  Ibr 

1878.  [F.G.] 

LltoCADIE.  Aljrical drama in^ftctt^fonnded 
on  a  story  of  Cervantes;  words  by  Scribe  and  M^- 
lesville^  music  by  Anber.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  Not.  4,  1824.  It  Is  the  subject  of  a 
cinions  invectiye  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  boyish 
letters  from  Paris  (see  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn, 
pp.  44,  45).  It  had  however  a  great  popularity, 
and  by  Apr.  1835  had  had  5  2  representations.  [G.] 

LEO,  Lbonabdo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Neapolitan  composers,  was  bom  in  1694  at  San 
Vito  degU  Schiavi,  in  the  kingdom  oi  Naples. 
His  mnaical  studies  were  ponu^  at  the  Conser 
Tstorioof  la  Pietk  de*  Tuivhini,  in  Naples,  under 
AlBBBandro  Scarlatti  and  Fago  (H  Tarentino); 
besides  which  it  is  said  (in  a  notioe  of  his  life  by 
Girolamo  Chlgi,  chapel-master  of  St.  John  La- 
teran)  that  he  learned  counterpoint  of  Pitoni,  at 
Borne.  After  his  return  to  Naples  he  was  ap- 
pointed seoond  master  in  the  Oonservatorio  of  la 
Pieth ;  in  1716  was  named  oiganist  of  the  royal 
chapel,  and  the  foUowiiur  year  was  elected  to  the 
post  of  chapel-master  m  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Solitaria.  His  first  serious  opera, 
'Sofianisbe,*  was  produced  In  1719^  and  met 
with  great  snooeas.  Not  many  years  after  this 
he  quitted  the  Oonservatorio  of  la  Pietk  for  that 
of  San  Onofrio,  to  which  he  remained  attached 
till  the  end  of  his  lifa  He  was  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  profevnr  of  his  time^  and  the  list  of  his 
pupils  includes  many  distinguished  con^KMera, 
among  whom  may  especially  be  named  Joomielli 
and  PioeinnL  But  La  was  not  satisfied,  as  was 
Durante  his  contemporary,  with  the  r&le  of  a 
pedagogue.  'Sofonisbe*  was  suooeeded  by 
neariy  fifty  other  operas  and  dramatic  cantatas, 
ooospieoous  among  which  is  'Demofoonte,*  in 
whidi  the  great  ^oger  Caffitrelli  made  his  first 
appeaianoe,  and  wluch  contains  an  air,  Misero 
Pargoldto,  quoted  by  Piocinni,  in  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  master,  as  pre-eminent 
among  aU  I>so*8  compositions  for  oeautv  and 
dnuni^  ezpresnon.  Mention  should  auo  be 
made  of  'L^Olinqiiade,'  two  pieces  in  which 
acquired  a  lasting  popularity— the  duet  'Ne* 
giond  tuoi  fi»lici,'  uui  the  air  'Non  so  donde 
riene,'  both  remarkable  lor  tq^lodioqs  charm. 

Hb  compositions  for  the  church  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundrod.  The 
chief  of  these  are,  the  oratorio  'Santa  Elena  al 
Cdtvario' ;  the  '  Ave  maris  stella,'  for  a  soprano 
voice,  two  vidins^  viola,  and  organ ;  the  Mass  in 
B  for  five  voices,  written  for  the  church  of  San 
Giaoomo  d^gK  Spani  at  Rome ;  and  the  'Miee- 
nre'  {qt  a  double  choir  of  eight  voices.  This 
cdebrated  Miserere  was  oompcMed  in  1743,  and 
WIS  the  work  of  a  few  day^  It  was  written  for 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  on  hearing  it,  was  so 
delighted  as  to  heap  presents  upon  the  composer, 
gnntine  him  ^  the  same  time  a  pension  of  a 
handled  ounces  of  stiver.  Leo  was  overpowered 
by  this  munificence,  and  regsrdsd  his  aoosptance 
of  it  as  tantamount  to  a  renunciation  of  aU  jpt/y- 
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perty  In  his  own  work,  bo  that  when,  on  his 
return  to  Naples  from  Turin,  his  pupils  petitioned 
for  a  oopy  of  the  soors,  he  thought  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  refuse  them.  One  of  them  however, 
having  found  out  where  the  manuscript  was  kept^ 
contrived  to  possess  himself  of  it;  he  divided  it 
among  his  oompanfens,  and,  between  them  all, 
it  was  BO  speedily  copied  as  to  be  restored  to  its 
plaoe  before  Leo  had  had  time  to  peroeive  its 
absence.  It  was  rehearsed  in  secret,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  students  invited  the  unsuspecting 
maettro  to  hear  the  perforroanoe  of  a  new  work, 
when  to  his  astoniBhment  his  own  '  Miserere '  was 
executed  in  his  presence.  His  first  impulse  was 
one  of  resentment,  but  this  feeling  quickly  gave 
way  to  emotion  aroused  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  students,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
he  caused  them  to  repeat  the  entire  piece,  so 
that  he  might  himself  add  the  finishing  touches 
to  their  performance. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  pension.  The 
Marquis  de  Villarosa,  to  whose  reminisoenoes  of 
the  Neapolitan  composers  subsequent  biographers 
are  indebted  for  many  interesting  detsib,  says 
that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  the  opera  'La 
finta  Frascatana '  when  he  was  struck  doWn  by 
apoplexy.  He  was  found  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  clavichord,  the  Boore  before  him  <^n  at 
the  Ih/ffo  air  '  Voi  par  <^  gite.'  He  waa  appa- 
rently asleep,  but  he  was  dead.  TUs  was  in 
1746. 

In  ^e  bright  constenation  of  Neapolitan  com- 
posers Leo  shines  as  a  brilliant  star.  To  a  com- 
plete command  of  science  and  of  the  art  of  vooal 
writing  he  united  freshness  and  originality  of 
thought,  and  perhaps  in  no  composer  are  the 
germs  of  modem  fancy  bo  happily  blent  with  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  the  old  Roman  writers. 
His  ideas,  if  not  sublime,  are  noble;  always 
Bound  and  healthy ;  oocarionally  tender,  but  with 
no  tinge  of  Bentimentality.  They  did  not  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  contemporary  form ;  hia  art 
was  therefore  adequate  to  g^ve  them  that  perfect 
expression  which  is  in  itself  beautiful  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  in  all  his  music  the  master^s 
joy  in  his  power  over  hia  materials;  and  the 
satisfaction  afforded  by  a  study  of  his  works  is 
mainly  based  on  a  perception  of  this  even 
balanoe  between  thought  and  expression,  showing 
as  it  does,  the  extent,  while  it  defines  the  Kmite, 
of  his  sphere  as  a  composer.  He  was  not  tor- 
mented, like  his  pupil  Jommelli,  by  the  unequal 
conflict  between  prophetic  glimpses  of  new  phases 
of  art,  fer  beyond  the  power  of  his  own  limited 
genius  to  grasp  or  realise^  and  a  soienoe  too 
superficial  to  do  justice  to  ancient  forms.  What 
Leo  thought,  he  could  express. 

By  his  tonality  he  belongs  essentially  to  the 
modems.  His  harmonies  are  for  the  most  part 
lucid  and  simple,  yet  there  is  a  certain  uncon- 
ventionality  in  their  treatment,  while  oocasionally 
(as  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Miserere ')  chromatic  pro- 
gressions occur,  quite  startling  in  their  effect.  That 
his  simplicity  was  the  result  of  consummate  art 
is  shown  by  the  purity  of  his  part-writing.  The 
Chorus  of  Pilgrims, '  Di  quanta pena  b  frutta,*  froqi 
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the  oratorio  of  '  Santa  Elena  al  Oalvario '  id  a  good  | 
instance  of  a  pleasing  idea  absolutely  inseparable 
from  contrapuntal  form ;  shapely  and  coherent  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  unravelled  before  the  doee- 
ness  and  complexity  of  its  texture  can  be  i^pre- 
ciated.  His  fugues  are  compact  and  massive,  and 
full  of  contrivance  which  is  always  subordinated 
to  unity  of  effect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  contrapuntal  movement  which  forms  a  Coda 
to  the  double-fugued  'Amen'  chorus  in  Leo's 
'Sicut  erat,'  fipom  the  'Dixit'  in  D  (see  'Fitz- 
william  Music'),  with  the  fugue  on  the  'Osanna' 
in  Jooimelli's  Requiem,  the  subjects  in  which 
are  very  similar— to  see  how  the  science  which 
to  one  man  was  an  implement  or  a  weapon,  in  the 
hand  of  the  other  was  no  more  than  a  crutch. 

Besides  his  larger  works,  Leo  left  a  great 
number  of  instrumental  compositions  ;  concertos, 
fugues,  toccatas ;  several  isolated  vocal  airs  with 
orchestral  accompaniment ;  vocal  duets  and  trios; 
finally,  six  books  of  solfeggi  and  two  of  partimenti 
or  figured  basses,  for  the  use  of  the  students  of 
San  Onofrio. 

In  person  he  was  of  middle  height,  with  a 
bronz^  complexion,  keen  eye  and  ardent  temper- 
ament. His  activity  and  industry  were  inde&tig- 
able ;  he  was  wont  to  pass  great  part  of  the  night 
in  work,  and  his  energies  never  seemed  to  flag. 
Although  uniformly  genial  and  urbane,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  mind  was  serious.  He  appre- 
ciated his  own  music,  and  loved  it,  but  he  was 
ever  ready  to  perceive  merit  in  others,  and  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  compoeitions  of  his  rivals.  An 
enthusiast  in  every  branch  of  his  art,  he  was  not 
only  a  great  composer  and  a  great  teacher,  but 
an  excellent  organist  and  a  virtuoso  on  the 
violoncello,  being  indeed  one  of  the  first  musioians 
to  introduce  this  instrument  into  Italy.  His 
powers »  of  mind  remained  undiminished  to  the 
end,  and  he  died  in  harness,  universally  re- 
gretted and  long  remembered. 

The  following  compositions  of  Leo  are  published, 
and  accessible. 

I  loth  Psakn  (Dixit  Dominus),  for  SS.  A  T.  B., 
with  solos.    Halle  (Kiimmel). 

Do.  for  S.,  T.,  B.,  with  Orchestra.  Berlin 
(Trautwein  k  Co.). 

50th  Psahn  (Miserere),  SS.,  AA.,  TT.,  BB. 
Berlin  (B.  Bock).  The  same,  edited  by  Choron 
(Paris,  Leduc). 

Others,  and  portions  of  others,  are  included  in 
'  Cecilia,'  a  monthly  periodical  of  church  music, 
ancient  and  modem,  by  £.  and  R.  van  Malde- 
ghem  (Brussels,  Heusner),  in  Latrobe's  Sacred 
Music,  and  Rochlitz's  'Collection.'  A  Dixit 
Dominus  for  8  voices  and  orchestra  has  been 
edited  (1879)  ^J  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford  from  the 
autograph  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Library  (Novello). 
Copious  extracts  from  this  and  others  are  printed 
in  Novello's  » Fitzwilliam  Music*  [see  vol.  i. 
pp.  530,  531].  [F.A.M.] 

LEOLINE.  The  English  name  of  '  L' Ame  en 
Peine,'  a  ballet  fiuitastique  in  2  acts ;  words  by 
Saint  Georges,  music  by  Flotow.  Produced  at 
the  Grand  Opera  May  29,  1846.  The  English 
Tersion  was  by  Maddox  and  G.  linleyi  and  the 
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piece  was  produced  at  the  Prinoeas's  theairV, 
Oxford  Street,  Oct.  16,  1848.  [G.j 

L6ONORE,  OU  L'AMOUR  CONJUGAL, 
an  opdra-comique  in  a  acts;  words  by  Bonilly, 
music  by  Gaveaux.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  Feb.  19,  1798.  The  book  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  composed  by  Paer,  and 
produced  at  Dresden  Oct.  3,  1804.  It  was  also 
translated  into  German  £7  Jos.  Sonnleithner 
(late  in  1 804),  and  composed  by  Beethoven.  The 
story  of  the  transformations  and  performances 
of  tiie  opera  in  its  three  shapes  is  given  under 
FiDELio  (vol.  i.  p.  519  a) ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  add  that  it  was  proposed  to  bring  it  out  at 
Prague  in  May  1807,  and  that  Beethoven,  vdth 
that  view,  wrote  the  overture  known  as  *  Leonore 
No.  i'  (op.  138).  The  proposal  however  was 
not  carried  out,  and  the  overture  remained, 
probably  unperftirmed,  till  after  his  death.^  It 
was  Beethoven's  wish  fix>m  first  to  last  that 
the  opera  should  be  called  'Leonore' ;  and  his 
edition  of  the  pianoforte  score,  published  by 
Breitkopfs  in  Oct.  1 810,  is  entitled  'Leonore,  oper 
in  zwey  Aufzugen  von  L.  van  Beethoven.'  On  all 
other  occasions  he  was  overruled  by  the  Msmage- 
ment  of  the  theatre,  and  the  opera  has  always 
been  announced  as  Fidelio,  probably  to  avoid 
confusion  with  Paer's  opera.  For  the  whole 
evidence  see  'Lecmore  oder  Fidelio?'  in  Otto 
Jahn's  Gesamm.  Sdhriften,  p.  236,  and  Thayer  s 
Chron.  Yerzeichniss,  p.  61. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  a  list  of  the 
overtures  to  the  opera  in  the  order  of  their 
composition. 


ntla. 

DmtoaadOoeukm. 

DateofinMto- 
liooorseoni. 

Leonore  Nu.  2, 
Inc. 

open,  Nov.  90, 1805. 

Bnltkopf  184S 
and  1854. 

Leonore  No.  3, 
inc. 

For     production     of 
modified  open,  Hsr. 
21),  1806. 

BRitkopflSSS. 

Leonore  No.  1, 
lnC(op.l88). 

the  opera  at  Prague 
in  May  1807,  wliidi 
never  came  off. 

Haelinger  1832. 

Fidelio,  in  E. 

For  the   lecond   and 
final  revirion  of  the 
open;    first  played 
May  26. 1814. 

Breitliopfl864. 

[G.] 
LEONORE"  PROHASKA,  a  romantic  trar 
gedy  by  Friedrich  Duncker,  for  which  Beethoven 
in  the  autumn  of  18 14  composed  a  soldiers'  chorus 
for  men's  voices  unacoompanied;  a  romance  with 
harp  accompaniment;  and  a  melodram  with  har- 
monica, besides  scoring  the  march  in  his  Sonata 
op.  a6.  The  melodram  has  been  already  printed  in 
this  Dictionary.  [Vol.  i.  p.  663.]  The  opening 
bars  of  the  two  others  are  given  by  Thayer, 
Chron.  Yerzeichniss,  No.  187.  The  march  is  trans- 
posed into  B  minor,'  and  scored  for  a  flutes, 
a  clarinets,  4  horns,  and  either  strings  or  brass 
instruments — it  seems  uncertain  which.  (See  the 
account  in  Thayer,  iii.  317.)    The  autograph 

1  Nottebohin.'BeethoTeiilana.' 

*  Mr.  Mottebohm  girea  It  *  Kleonora.' 

>A'bUcklMj'Moordli«toB««ttaor«n.   [See rot  L pk  60 «.] 
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u  in  poaMsdon  of  Mr.  Adolph  MttUer  of  YiemiA. 
Dr.  SonnleiUmer — no  mean  authority — ^beliered 
that  Beethoven  had  also  written  an  overture 
and  aitr*acte  for  the  piece.  For  aome  reason 
or  other  the  play  was  not  performed.  [G.] 

LEROY,  or  LE  BOY,  Adbun,  was  a  singer, 
late  player,  and  composer,  but  will  be  remem- 
bered ae  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mosic  printers 
of  the  i6th  century,  when  printers  were  also 
publishers.  Of  the  reasons  of  his  taking  to 
printing  we  have  no  account.  He  worked  with 
the  types  of  Le  B^  (cut  in  1540),  as  Attaignant 
had  done  before  him  with  those  of  Hautin. 
F^tis  states  that  he  worked  by  himself  for  some 
time,  but  dtes  no  evidence.  In  1551  Le  Roy 
marxied  the  sister  of  R.  Ballard,  who  was  already 
occupying  himself  with  music  printing,  and  was 
attached  to  the  court ;  they  joined  partnership 
and  obtained  a  pateni  dated  Feb.  16,  15521  as 
sob  printers  of  music  to  Henri  II.  In  15  71 
he  received  Orlando  Lasso  tm  his  guest,  and 
published  a  volume  of  '  moduli'  for  him,  with 
a  dedication  to  Charles  IX,  which  has  already 
been  quoted  in  this  volume.  [See  p.  98a].  Leroy's 
name  disappears  firom  the  publications  of  the  firm 
in  1589,  aiul  it  may  thus  far  be  inferred  that  he 
died  then.  His  Instruction  book  for  the  Lute, 
1557*  was  translated  into  English  in  two  Af- 
ferent verdoos,  one  by  Alford,  Loiodon  1568, 
and  one  by  'F.  K.  Gentleman*  (lb.  1574).  A 
second  work  of  his  was  a  short  and  easy  instruct 
tion-book  for  the  *Guiteme,*  or  guitar  (1578) ; 
and  a  third  is  a  book  of  '  airs  de  oour*  for  the 
late  1571,  in  the  dedication  ef  which  he  says 
that  sudi  airs  were  formerly  known  as  '  voix'  de 
ville.'  Besides  these  the  finn  published,  between 
1551  and  1568,  ao  books  of  '(Chansons'  for  4 
vwces.  [G.] 

LESGHETITZKY,  Thxodob,  a  distinguished 
pianist^  bom  of  Polish  parents  in  183 1.  He 
attracted  notice  in  Vienna  by  his  pianoforte 
{daying  in  1845.  He  was  for  some  time  a  pro- 
feasor  at  the  Gonservatorium  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  appointment  he  has  retired,  and  now 
lives  in  Vienna.  His  compositions  chiefly  con- 
sist of  moroeaux  de  salon  for  the  piano.  He 
made  his  d^ut  in  England  at  the  Musical 
Union  concerts  in  1864,  paying  in  the  Schumann 
Qaintet)  and  solos  of  his  own  composition,  and 
has  frequently  since  then  appeared  at  the  same 
ooDoerts.  Madame  Annette  Easipoff  was  for  some 
time  his  pupU.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

LESLIE,  Henbt  David,  bom  in  London, 
June  18,  1831,  commenced  his  musical  education 
onder  Charles  Lucas  in  1838.  For  several  years 
he  played  the  violoncello  at  the  Sacred  Hamionic 
Society  and  elsewhere.  In  1 847,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  he  was  appointed 
its  honorary  secretaiy,  and  continued  so  until 
1^55}  when  he  became  its  conductor,  which  post 
he  retained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Society 
m  1861.  In  1855  he  formed  the  well-known 
Choir  whicli  bears  his  name,  which  numbers  300 
toices,  is  noted  for  its  refined  performance  of 

>  Ku  tUi  aoi  be  the  oilflB  of  r«wb«aU, »  pleet  made  op  of  evt- 
rCBCAin? 
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motets,  madrigals,  and  other  unaooompaaied  part 
music,  and  in  1878  gained  the  first  prize  in  the 
International  competition  of  choirs  at  Paris.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Hereford- 
shire Philharmonic  Society,  an  amateur  body  at 
Hereford.  In  1864  he  became  principal  of  the 
National  College  of  Music,  an  institution  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  foreign  eontervatairei, 
which,  however,  not  receiving  adequate  support, 
was  dissolved  in  a  few  years.  In  1874  he  became 
the  director  and  conductor  of  the  Guild  of 
Amateur  Musicians.  Henry  Leslie's  first  pub- 
lished composition— a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  in 
D'apf»eared  in  1846.  He  has  since  produced 
a  Symphony  in  F,  1847;  *  festival  anthem, 
'Let  God  arise,*  for  sole  roices,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  1849;  overture, '  The  Templar,'  1853  ; 
'Immanuel,'  oratorio,  1853 ;  '  Romance,  or.  Bold 
Dick  Turpin,' operetta,  1857 ;  'Judith,'  oratorio, 
produced  at  Birmingham  Festival,  1858 ;  *  Holy- 
rood,'  cantata,  i860  ;  *The  Daughter  of  the  Isles,' 
cantata,  1861 ;  'Ida,'  opera,  1864;  besides 
instrumental  chamber  music,  anthems,  songs, 
duets,  trios,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  a  large  num- 
ber ef  part  songs  and  madrigals  composed  for  his 
choir.  In  ad(tition  to  a  wide  range  of  madri- 
gals, motets,  and  unaccompanied  music  of  aU 
ages  and  countries,  the  following  are  among  the 
larger  works  which  have  been  performed  by  this 
excellent  choir :— Baches  motets  for  8  voices; 
Samuel  Wesley's  ditto  for  ditto ;  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  and  motets,  and  his  Antigone  and  CEdi- 
pus;  Gounod's  motets  and  Messe  Soleimelle; 
Carissimi's  Jonah;  Tallis's  Forty -part  song; 
Bouigault  Ducoudiay's  Symphonic  religieuse  (un- 
aooompaaied). [W.H.H.] 
LESSEL,  Fbanz,  one  of  Haydn's  three 
£ftvouritek  pupils,  bom  «bout  1780,  at  Pulaw^  on 
the  Vistula,  in  Poland ;  his  father,  a  pupd  of 
Adam  HiUer  and  Dittersdorf,  being  Musik- 
director  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Prince 
Czar tory ski.  In  1797  he  came  to  Vienna  to 
study  medicine,  but  the  love  of  music  proved 
a  great  distraction.  Haydn  eventually  took 
him  as  a  pupil,  a  service  he  repaid  by  tending 
him  fall  his  death  with  the  care  and  devotion  of 
a  son.  In  1 8 10  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  lived 
with  the  Czartoryski  £unily,  occupied  entirely 
with  music.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830  had 
driven  his  patrons  into  exile,  Lessel  led  a  life  of 
great  vicissitude,  but  being  a  man  of  varied  culti- 
vation always  managed  to  maintain  himself, 
though  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  In  1837 
he  was  superseded  in  his  post  as  principal  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Petrikan  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  feeling  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death, 
he  compoHod  his  requiem,  and  shortly  after 
(March  1839)  expired  of  the  disease  commonly 
called  a  broken  heart.  He  left  songs,  chamber 
music,  and  symphonies ;  also  church  music,  spe- 
cially indicating  giffcs  of  no  common  orrler.  Among 
his  effects  were  some  autographs  of  Haydn  pre- 
sented by  himself.  Some  of  his  works  were 
published  by  Artaria,  Weigl,  and  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  among  them  being,  3  sonatas  for  P.  F. 
(op.  2)  dedicated  to  Haydn ;  fantasia  for  P.  F, 
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(op.  8\  defeated  to  dementi ;  another  fantlkUA 
<op.  13)  dedicated  to  Cecily  Beidale,  eto.  Lea- 
sel*B  life  was  a  romantic  one.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  love-child  of  a  lady  of  rank.  Mystery 
also  enveloped  the  birth  of  his  first  love,  Cecily 
Beidale,  and  he  discovered  that  she  was  his 
sister  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  marrying 
her.  One  of  his  masses — 'Zum  CiicUientag '-^ 
Was  eomposed  in  all  the  fervour  of  this  first 
passion.  [C.F.P.] 

LESSON,  or  LE9ON,  a  name  which  was 
used  firom  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
to  the  close  of  the  i8th,  to  denote  pieces  for 
the  harpsichord  and  other  keyed  instruments. 
It  was  applied  to  the  separate  pieces  which 
in  their  collected  form  made  up  a  Suite.  The 
x>rigin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  that  these  pieces 
served  an  educational  purpose,  illustrating  dif- 
ferent styles  of  playing,  and  being  often  arranged 
In  order  of  dil&culty.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  &ct  that  Domenico  Scarlatti^s  *  4a  Lessons 
for  the  Harpsichord,  edited  by  Mr.  Rosei|]^rave' 
are  in  the  original  edition  called  'Essercizi — 
zxx.  Sonatas  per  Gravicembalo^'  though  they 
have  little  of  the  educational  element  In 
them,  and  by  the  following  extract  from  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  History  of  Musio  (chap.  148 ; 
he  uses  the  word  'lessons *'  for  'suites  of  lessons ') : 
*  In  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  virginal 
the  airs  were  made  to  follow  in  a  certain  order, 
that  is  to  say,  the  slowest  w  most  grave  first, 
and  the  rest  in  succession,  according  as  they 
deviated  from  that  character,  by  which  rule  the 
Jig  generally  stood  last.  In  general  the  Gal- 
Uitfd  followed  the  Pavan,  the  fint  being  a  grave, 
the  other  a  sprightly  air  ;  but  this  rule  was  not 
witho4t  exception.  In  a  manuscript  collection 
of  lessons  composed  by  Bird,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  lady  Neville,  who  it  is  supposed  was  a 
scholar  of  his,  is  a  lesson  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind,  as  it  seems  intended  to  give  the  history  of 
a  military  engagement.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  several  airs  in  order  as  they  occur  : 
"  The  Marcbe  before  the  battell,  The  Souldiers 
Sommona,  The  Marche  of  foote-men.  The  Marche 
of  horse-men :  Now  folowethe  the  Trumpets,  the 
Bagpipe  and  the  Drone,  the  Flute  and  the 
Drome,  the  Marche  to  the  Fighte,  Here  the 
batteUs  be  joyned,  The  Betreate,  Now  folowethe 
a  GaUiarde  for  the  victory."  There  is  also  in 
the  same  ooUeciion  a  lesson  called  the  Carman's 
Whistle.'  Eameau  s  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord, 
op.  a  and  3,  are  not  arranged  in  ordor  of 
difficulty,  but  are  connected  by  the  reUtion  of 
their  keys.  In  the  case  of  HancUl*a  3  Lemons, 
the  first  consists  of  a  Prelude  and  air  with  v<^ria- 
tions  in  Bb,  the  second  of  a  Minuet  in  G 
minor,  and  the  third  of  a  Chaconne  in  G 
mi^or ;  so  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  intended 
for  consecutive  performanoe.  The  'Suites  de 
Pibces  pour  le  Clavecin,'  in  a  Books,  were  called 
'Lessons'  in  the  first  edition,  but  in  the  later 
editions  this  name  was  discarded  for  that  which 
they  now  bear. 

An  analogous  word  to  this  is  '  Etude,'  which 
^^m  originally  meaning  a  special  form  of  ex- 
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eroise,  has  in  many  cases  come  to  be  applied  to 
pieces  in  which  the  educational  purpose  is  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of.  [See  Etddks.]  Although 
in  general  the  name  was  ai^Ked  to  pieees  for 
the  harpsichord  alone,  yet  it  was  sometimes  used 
for  concerted  chamber  music,  as  in  the  *  Finte 
Booke  of  consort  lessons,  made  by  divers  ex* 
quisite  authors,  for  six  Instruments  to  play 
together,  viz.  the  Treble  Lute,  the  Pandora,  the 
Citteme,  the  Base  VioU,  the  Flute  and  the 
Treble -Violl,  cdlected  by  Thomas  Morky*  and 
now  newly  corrected  and  enlarged'  (London 
1611),  and  in  Mathias  Vento's  '  Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord  with  accompaniment  of  Flute  and 
Violin.*  [J.A.P.M.] 

LESTOCQ.  Opera  in  4  acts;  words  by  Scribe^ 
music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqne 
May  a 4,  1834.  ^^  ^^  produced  in  English  at 
Covent  Garden  Feb.  ai,  1835,  ^  'Lestooq,  or  thtt 
Fete  of  the  Hermitage.'  [G.] 

LESUEUR,  JsAN  FBAN90I8,  grandnephew  ^ 
the  celebrated  painter  Eustacbe  Lesueur,  bom 
Jan.  15,1 763,  in  the  village  of  Drucat-Plessiel,  near 
AbbevUle.  He  became  a  chorister  at  Abbeville 
at  7.  At  14  he  went  to  the  college  at  Amiens, 
but  two  years  later  broke  off  Ms  studies  to 
become,  first,  raaltre  de  musique  at  the  cathedral 
of  S^s,  and  then  sous-maltre  at  the  church 
of  the  Innocents  in  Paris.  Here  he  obtained 
some  instruction  in  harmony  from  the  Abbtf 
Bose,  but  it  was  not  any  systematic  oourse  of 
study,  so  much  as  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
plain-Bongv  and  deep  study,  that  made  him  the 
profound  and  original  musician  he  afterwards 
became.  His  imagination  was  too  active^  and 
his  desire  of  distinction  too  keen,  to  allow  him 
to  remain  long  in  a  subordinate  position;  he 
therefore  accepted  in  1781  the  appointment  of 
mattre  de  musique  at  the  cathedral  of  Dijon, 
whence  after  two  years  he  removed  to  Le  Mass, 
and  then  to  Tours.  In  1784.110  came  to  Paris 
to  superintend  the  performance  of  some  of  hie 
motets  at  the  Concert  Spirituel^  and  was  re- 
appointed to  the  Holy  Innocents  as  head-master 
of  the  choristers.  He  now  mixed  with  the  fore- 
most musicians  of  the  French  school,  and  with 
Sacchini,  who  gave  him  good  advioe  on  the  art 
of  composition,  and  urg^  him  to  write  for  the 
stage.  In  1786  he  competed  for  the  morical 
directorship  of  Notre  Dame,  which  he  obtained, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties.  He 
was  allowed  by  the  chapter  to  engage  a  full 
orchestra^  and  &us  was  able  to  give  magnificent 
performances  of  motets  and  '  messes  solennelles.' 
His  idea  was  to  excite  the  imagination  and  pro- 
duce devotional  feeling  by  means  of  dramatic 
effects  and  a  picturesque  and  imitative  styles 
and  he  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  precede  one  of  his 
masses  by  a  regular  overture,  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  an  opera.  Crowds  were  attracted  by  this 
novel  kind  of  sacred  music,  and  his  masses  were 
nicknamed  the  'Beggars'  Opera'  ('L'Op^ra  dea 
Gueux ').  This  success  soon  aroused  opposition* 
and  a  violent  anonymous  attack  was  made  upon 
him,  under  pretext  of  a  reply  to  hit  pamphlet 
'EsEai  de  musique  sacrtfe,  ou  musique  motiv^ 
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flt  m^diodique  Krar  U  ftto  de  No^*  (1787). 
Leraeur^B  rejoinder  was  another  pamphlet,  '  Ex- 
pos^ d*uBe  miiBique  one,  imitative  et  particuli^re 
k  chaqoe  eolennit^*  (Paria,  H^riflsa&t,  1787%  in 
whidi  he  girea  a  detailed  sketch  of  an  appro* 
priate  moi&al  Mrvice  for  Christmaa,  and  states 
expressly  that  his  aim  was  to  make  sacred  music 
'  dramatic  and  descriptive.*  Meantime  the  chapter, 
finding  that  his  projects  had  involved  them  in 
heavy  expense,  curtailed  the  orchestra,  while  at 
the  same  time  strong  pressure  was  put  upon  him 
by  the  Archbishop  to  take  orders.    He  willingly 
aivumed  the  title  of  Abb^,  but  declined  the 
priesthood,  especially  as  he  was  composing  an 
opem,  *T^^maque,'  which  he  was  anxious  to 
produce.    Finding  his  reduced  orchestra  inade- 
quate for  his  maaaes  he  resigned,  upon  which  an 
in&moas  libel  was  issued,  accusing  him,  the 
most  upright  of  men,  of  having  been  dismissed 
for  fiUnd.    Completely  worn  out,  he  retired  in 
the  antttmn  of  1788  to  the  coimtry  house  of  a 
friend,  and  here  he  passed  nearly  tour  years  of 
repose  and  happiness.  On  the  death  of  his  friend 
in  1703  he  returned  to  Paris  invigorated  and 
refreshed  in  nund,  and  composed  a  series  of  3-act 
opena—'lA  Caveme'  (Feb.  15,  1793),  'Paul  et 
Virginie*  (Jan.   13,   1794),   and  'M^maque* 
(May  II,  1796),  all  produced  at  the  Feydeau. 
The  brilliant  success  of  '  La  (!laveme '  procured 
his  appointment  as  professor  in  the  '  &x>le  de  la 
Garde  Nationale*  (Nov.  21,  I793)»  and  he  was 
aljo  nominated  one  of  the  inspectors  of  instruction 
at  the  Goniervatoire  from  its  foundation  in  1 795. 
In  this  capacity  he  took  part  with  M  Aul,  Grossec, 
Cately  and  IsigU,  in  drawing  up  the  '  Principes 
^^mentairee  de  muaique'  and  the  'Solf^ges  du 
Omaervatinre.*    He  was  then  looking  forward 
to  the  production  of  two  operns  which  had  been 
acoef^ed  l>y  the  Academic ;  and  when  these  were 
set  aside  in  fitvoiff  of  Gatel*s  'Semiramis*  his 
igMJigMJinB  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  vehemently 
attacked  not  only  his  colleague,  but  the  director 
of  the  GoBservatoira,  Caters  avowed  patron.   His 
pamphlet,  'Projet  d*un  plan  g6n^ral  de  rinstruc- 
tioQ  miMkale  en  Firance  *  (Paris,  an  IX,  anonym 
mooaX  nuaed  a  storm,  and  Lesueur  received  his 
^tiwii— 1   from  the  Conservatoire  on  Sept.  2^ 
1 80a.     Having  a  family  to  sitpport,  the  loss  of 
kia  aalary  cnppled  him  severely,  and  he  was 
only  Btevid.  from  utter  indigence  hv  his  appoint- 
aoeiia  in  March  1^4  as  maltre  de  chapelle  to 
the   Firat  Coasid,   on  the   jreeoinmendation  of 
ralahUn,  who  retired  on  account  of  his  health. 
A  a  the  eecupant  of  the  post  most  coveted  by 
■naaeiaaB  in  Fiaaoe,  Lesueur  had  no  difficulty 
in  eueuring  ihe  lepreeentation  of '  Ossian,  ou  les 
Basdea*  (5  act%  July  10,  1804).     The  piece 
iaaagmstad  the  new  title  of  the  theatre  as 
'▲caddnie  Imperiale.'    Its  success  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  Uie  Emperor,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Cdtic  poems,  rewarded  the  composer  with  the 
Ijtfpoa  of  Honour,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold 
anuff-boz  inscribed  'L'Empereur  des  Fran^ais  k 
Faateor  des  Baides^'  intended  also  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement for  a  Te  DeiUn  and  a  mass  performed 
at  Ncftt^  Dame  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation 
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(XMo.  2,  1804).  During  the  next  five  years' 
Lesueur  undertook  no  work  of  greater  import* 
anoe  than  a  share  in  Persuis^s  intermMe  *  L'In- 
auguration  du  Temple  de  la  Victoire'  (Jan.  a, 
1807),  and  in  the  same  composer*s  3-Act  opera 
'Le  Triomphe  de  Trajan'  (Oct.  23,  1807^1  con- 
taining the  well-known  '  marche  solennelle* ;  but 
on  March  21,  1809,  he  produced  'La  Mort 
d*Adam  et  son  Apoth^oee  in  3  acts — ^the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  his  quarrel  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Acad^ie  and  the  (yonservatoire* 
The  scenery  and  decorations  of  the  new  opera 
excited  the  greatest  admiration ;  when  compli-' 
mented  on  his  work,  Degotti  the  scene-painted 
replied  quite  seriously,  *  Yes,  it  certainly  is  the 
most  beautiful  paradise  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  or  ever  will  see.* 

In  1 81 3  Lesueur  succeeded  GMtry  at  the 
Institut;  and  after  the  Restoration  became,  in 
spite  of  his  long  veneration  for  Napoleon,  sur- 
intendant  and  composer  of  the  chapel  of  Louis 
XTin.  On  January  i,  1818,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire^ 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His 
lectures  were  largely  attended,  and  very  inter- 
esting from  the  brilliant  remarks  with  which 
he  interspersed  them.  Of  his  pupils  no  lees 
than  12  gained  the  'prix  de  Borne' — namely. 
Bourgeois,  Ermel,  Paris,  Guiraud,  Hector  Bot* 
lioz,  Eugene  Provost,  Ambroise  Thomas  (whom 
he  called  his  '  note  sensible,*  or  leading  note,  on 
aooount  of  his  extreme  nervousness),  Elwart^ 
Ernest  Boulanger,  Besozzi,  Xavier  Boiseelot 
(who  married  one  of  his  three  daughters),  and, 
last  but  not  least,  Gounod.  Lesueur  also  wrote 
'Notice  sur  la  M^op^e,  la  Rhythmop^  et  les 
grands  caract^res  de  la  musique  andenne,'  pub* 
lished  with  Gail*s  French  translation  of  Azuusreon 
(Paris,  1793).  Ancient  Greek  music  was  a 
favourite  subject  with  him,  and  he  would  with 
perfect  seriousness  expound  how'one  mode  tended 
to  licence,  and  another  to  virtue ;  unfortunately 
however  some  wag  in  the  class  would  occasionally 
mislead  his  ear  by  inverting  the  order  of  suooes* 
sion  in  tlie  chords,  and  Ulub  betray  him  into 
taking  the  licentious  for  the  virtuous  mode»  and 
vice  versa.^ 

Lesueur  died  in  Paris  on  Oct.  6,  1837, 
at  a  patriarchal  age,  and  in  universal  respect  i 
even  Berlioz  loved  and  honoured  him  to  the  last 
(see  chapters  vi.  and  xx.  of  his  Mimoires),  He 
left  3  operas  which  had  never  been  perfenned^ 
'Tyrt^,*  3  acts,  composed  in  1794;  'Artaxeroe/ 
3  acts,  accepted  by  the  Op^ra  in  1801 ;  and 
'Alexandre  k  Babylone,*  of  which  the  score  has 
been  engraved,  and  considerable  portions  per- 
formed at  the  Conservatoire  concerts.  Of  his 
numerous  oratorios,  masses,  moteto,  etc.,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  published  :—'L Oratorio  ou 
Messe  de  Noel*;  3  messes  solennelles ;  a  low  mass 
with  'Domine  Salvum*;  3  'Oratorios  pour  le 
couronnement  des  princes  souverains';  3  Te 
■  Deuins ;  2  *  Oratorios  de  la  Passion* ;  2  '  Domine 
Salvum*;     i   Stabat;    the  oratorios  'Debora^' 


^  This  Is  nOd  to  h&re  be«u  »  aroartW  i 
a  boy. 
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'Rachel,'  'Ruth  et  Nodmi,'  'Ruth  et  Booz';  a 
cantata  for  the  luarriage  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon; a  motet  for  the  baptism  of  the  Sling  of 
Rome;  a  Pribre  for  the  Emperor  on  airs  of 
Languedoc;  an  'O  Salutaris';  several  psalms 
and  motets,  among  which  must  be  specified  a 
'  Super  flumina  Babylonis.' 

The  5  operas  previously  mentioned,  and  all 
this  sacared  music,  furnish  ample  materials  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  Lesueur's  genius.  His 
most  marked  characteristic  is  a  grand  simplicity, 
^o  musician  ever  contrived  to  extract  more  from 
common  chords,  or  to  impart  greater  solemnity 
to  his  choruses  and  ensembles ;  but  in  his  boldest 
flights,  and  most  original  effects  of  colour,  the 
ear  is  struck  by  antiquated  passages  which  stamp 
the  composer  as  belonging  to  a  pass^  school. 
*His  biblical  characters  are  set  before  us  with 
traits  and  colours  so  natural  as  to  make  one 
forget  the  poverty  of  the  conception,  the  antique 
Italian  phrases,  the  childish  simplicity  of  the 
^orchestration/  By  another  critic  he  was  said 
to  have  taken  the  theatre  into  the  diurch  and 
the  church  into  the  theatre.  Thus,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view, 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  Lesueur  the  equal  of 
his  contemporaries  M^hul  and  Cherubini ;  tiiough 
the  novelties  he  introduced  derive  a  special  in- 
terest from  the  fiMst  that  he  was  the  master  of 
Hector  Berlioz.  [G.C] 

LETZTEN  DINGE,  DIE,  4,0,  Uhe  Last 
Things,'  an  oratorio  in  a  parts;  text  by  Roohlitz, 
music  by  Spohr.  Composed  in  the  autumn  of 
1825,  and  produced  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
Cassel,  on  "Good  Friday  1826.  In  EngUnd  it 
is  known  as  The  Last  Judgment.  This  oratorio 
must  not  be  confounded  with  *Das  jiingste 
Gericht,'  an  earlier  and  less  successful  work.  [G.] 

LEUTGEB,  or  LEITGEB,  Josef,  a  horn 
^ayer  to  whom  Mozart  was  much  attached. 
They  became  acquainted  in  Salzburg,  where 
Leutgeb  was  one  of  the  band,  and  on  Mozart's 
arrival  in  Vienna  he  found  him  settled  there,  in 
the  Altlerohenfeld  no.  32,  keeping  a  cheese- 
monger's shop  and  playing  the  horn.  Mozart 
wrote  4  Concertos  for  h\m  (Kochel  412,  417, 
447»  495>»  a  Quintet  (407),  which  he  calls  'das 
Leitgebische,*  and  probably  a  Rondo  (371). 
This  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a  good 
player.^  There  must  also  have  been  something 
attractive  about  him,  for  with  no  one  does  Mozart 
appear  to  have  played  so  many  tricks.  When 
Leutgeb  called  to  ask  how  his  pieces  were  getting 
on  Mozart  would  cover  the  floor  with  loose  leaves 
of  scores  and  parts  of  symphonies  and  concertos, 
which  Leutgeb  must  pick  up  and  arrange  in 
exact  order,  while  the  composer  was  writing  at 
his  desk  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  travel.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  made  to  crouch  down  behind  the 
stove  till  Mozart  had  finished.  The  margins  of 
the  Concertos  are  covered  with  droll  remarks — 
*  W.  A.  Mozart  has  taken  pity  on  Leutgeb,  ass, 
ox.  and  fool,  at  Vienna,  Mar.  2  7,  1 783,  etc.'  The 
horn  part  is  full  of  jokes— » Go  it.  Signer  Asmo ' 

a  Bee  the  account  in  Spohr's  Beltetblosmthle.  U.  171. 
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— •  take  a  little  breath '— '  wretched  pig '— •  thank 
God  here 's  the  end ' — and  much  more  of  the  like. 
One  of  the  pieces  is  written  in  coloured  inks, 
black,  red,  green,  and  blue,  alternately.  Such 
were  Mozart's  boyish  romping  ways!  Leutgeb 
throve  on  his  cheese  and  his  horn,  and  <Ued 
richer  than  his  great  friend,  Feb.  27,1811.'     [G.] 

LEVERIDGE,  Richard,  a  singer  noted  for 
his  deep  and  powerful  bass  voice,  was  bom  in 
1670.  His  name  appears  as  one  of  the  singers 
in  Dr.  Blow's  Te  Deum  and  JubiUte  for  St. 
Cecilia's  day  1695.  He  sang  in  the  Anglo-Italian 
operas,  'Arsinoe,'  'Camilb^'  'Rosamond,'  and 
*Thomyris,'  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  from  1705 
to  1 707.  In  1 708  he  was  engaged  at  the  Qneen's 
Theatre  and  sang  in  *  The  Temple  of  Love,'  etc., 
and  in  Handel's  '  Faithful  Shepherd*  (*  II  Pastor 
Fido')  on  its  production  in  1712.  He  subse- 
quently transferred  his  services  to  Rich,  and 
sang  in  the  masques  and  pantomimes  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Gkurden  for  nearly  30 
years.  His  voice  remained  unimpaired  so  long, 
that  in  1730,  when  60  years  old,  he  offered,  for 
a  wager  of  100  guineas,  to  sing  a  bass  song  with 
any  man  in  England.  About  1726  he  opened  a 
coffee-house  in  Tavistock  Street.  Covent  Garden. 
In  1699  ^^  composed  part  of  the  music  for  '  The 
Island  Princess,  or.  The  Generous  Portngaese,* 
and  in  1 716  the  music  for '  Fyramus  and  lldsbe,' 
a  comic  masque,  compiled  by  him  from  *  A  Mid» 
summer  Nighf^s  Dream.'  Id.  1727  he  pnbUahed 
his  songs,  with  the  music,  in  two  small  8vo.  vols. 
Many  others  were  published  singly.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  maintained  by  an  annual  snbscriptioa 
among  his  friends,  promoted  by  a  city  physician. 
He  died  March  22,  1758.  There  is  a  good  en* 
graved  portrait  of  him  by  Pether,  from  a  paintii^ 
by  Fryer.  [W.H.HO 

L'HOMME  ARMlfe,  Lome  AExi,  or  Loiiu 
ABMi.  I.  The  name  of  an  old  French  Chcmton^ 
the  melody  of  which  was  adopted,  by  some  of  the 
Great  Masters  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
as  the  Canto  fermo  of  a  certain  kind  of  Mass — 
called  the  '  Missa  L'Homme  arm^ ' — which  thej 
embellished  with  the  most  learned  and  elaborate 
devices  their  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

The  origin  of  the  song  has  given  rise  to  mudi 
speculation.  P.  Martini  calls  it  a  '  Canzone  Pro- 
venzale.'  Bumey  (who,  however,  did  not  know 
the  words)  is  inclined  to  believe  it  identical  with 
the  famous  '  Cantilena  Rolandi,'  antiently  sung, 
by  an  armed  Champion,  at  the  head  of  the  Fre&di 
army,  when  it  advanced  to  battle.  Baini  oon- 
fesses  his  inability  to  decide  the  question :  but 
points  out,  that  the  only  relique  of  this  poetiy 
which  remains  to  us — a  fr-agmant  preserved  in 
the  '  Proportionale  Musices '  of  Tinctor — ^makes 
no  mention  of  Roland,  and  is  not  written  in  the 
Provenfal  dialect.* 

'Lome,  lome,  lame  armd, 
Et  Bobinet  tu  m'aa 
La  mort  doxm^, 
Qoand  ta  t'en  vaa* 


>  Bee  Jihn'i  Vonrt.  ftid  ed.,  il.  98. 
4  No  more  lufunofttlon  Is  giren  Iqr  Loquin, 
Fftrls,U7«. 
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Tla»  Mdody — an  inteieBtmg  exampler  of  the  use 
of  the  SerenUi  Mode— nsaally  appears,  either  in 
Perfect  Tune,  or  the  Greater  Prolation.  Though 
ample,  it  lacks  neither  grace,  nor  spirit.  As 
migfat  have  been  predicted,  slight  differences  are 
ofawrved  in  the  CanHfermi  of  the  various  Masses 
fbimded  upon  it ;  but,  they  so  far  correspond,  that 
the  reading  adopted  by  Palestrina  may  be  safely 
accepted  as  the  normal  form.  We  therefore  sub- 
join its  several  clauses,  reduced  to  modem  notation, 
and  tranipoBed  into  the  treble  def, 


THOMME  AEM16, 
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Upon  this  unpretending  theme,  or  on  frag- 
ments of  it,  Masses  ^ere  written,  by  Guglielmo 
du  Fay,  Antonio  Busnoys,  Regis,  Francois  Caron, 
Joumes  Tinctor,  Philippon  &  Bruges,  La  Fage, 
(or  Faogues,)  De  Orto,  Vacqueras,  Monsieur  mon 
Comp^re^  at  least  three  anonymous  composers 
who  flouriah^d  between  the  years  1484  and  151 3, 
Antonio  Brumel,  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Pierre  de  la 
Bue,  (Peims  Platensis,)  Pipelare,  Mathurin 
Forestyn,  Gristofano  Morales,  Palestrina,  and 
even  Carianmi — a  host  of  talented  Composers, 
who  all  seem  to  have  considered  it  a  point  of 
hoDoor  to  exceed,  as  fur  as  in  them  lay,  the 
ftrtility  of  invention  displayed  by  their  most 
learned  predeoessors,  and  whose  works,  therefore, 
not  only  embody  greater  marvels  of  contrapuntal 
skill  than  any  oUier  series  preserved  to  us,  but 
also  serve  as  a  most  useful  record  of  the  gradual 
ftdvanoement  of  Art. 

Hie  Masses  of  Du  Fay,  and  Busnoys,  and 
ibeir  Buioceason,  Begis,  and  Caron,  are  written 
in  the  hard  and  laboured  style  peculiar  to  the 
eailier  Polyphonic  Schools,  with  no  attempt  at 
expression,  but,  with  an  amount  of  earnest  so- 
briety which  was  not  imitated  by  some  of  their 
followers,  who  launched  into  every  extravagance 
th&t  oould  possibly  be  substituted  for  the  prompt- 
ings of  natural  geuus.  Josquin,  however,  while 
infinitely  surpassing  his  predecessors  in  in- 
genuity, brought  true  genius  also  into  the  field ; 
and,  in  his  two  Masses  on  the  favourite  subject 
—one  for  four  Voices,  and  the  other  for  five — 
has  shewn  that  freedom  of  style  is  not  altogether 
inconsistent  with  science.  The  Fugues,  Canons, 
FropcrtioDa,  and  other  clever  devices  with  which 
these  works  are  filled,  exceed  in  complexity  any 
thing  previously  attempted ;  and  man^  of  them  are 


strikingly  effective  and  beautiful — none  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  the  third  Agnus  Dei  of  the  Mass 
in  four  parts ;  a  very  celebrated  movement  known 
as  '  Clama  ne  cesses,*  from  the  *  Inscription  *  ap< 
ponded  to  the  Superius,  (or  upper  part),  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  that  the  notes  are  to  be 
sung  continuously,  without  any  rests  between 
them.    In  this  movement,  the  Superius  sings  the 
Canto  fermo  entirely  in  Longs  and  Breves,  while 
the  other  three  Voices  are  woven  together,  in 
Canon,  and  Close   Fugue,   with  inexhaustible 
oontrivance,  and  excellent  effect.    In  the  second 
movement  of  the  Sanctus — the  'Pleni  sunt' — for 
three  voices,  the  subject  is  equally  distributed 
between  the  several  parts,  and  treated  with  a 
melodious  freedom  more  characteristic  of  the 
Master  than  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    It 
was  printed  by  Bumey  in  his  History,  ii.  495.   . 
It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  these 
triumphs  of  ingenuity  would  have  terrified  the 
successors  of  Josquin  into  silence :  but  this  was 
by  no  means  the  oase.   Even  his  contemporaries, 
Herre  de  la  Rue,  Brumel,  Pipelare,  and  Forestyn, 
ventured  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  two  very  fine  Masses,  for  four  and 
five  Voices,  were  founded  on  the  old  Tune  by 
Morales,  who   laudably  made    ingenuity  give 
place  to  euphony,  whenever  the  interest  of  his 
composition  seemed  to  demand  the  sacrifice.     It 
was,  however,  reserved  for  Palestrina  to  prove 
the  possibility,  not  of  sacrificing  the  one  quality 
for  the  sake  of  the  other,  but  of  using  his  im- 
mense  learning  solely  as  a  means  of  producing 
the  purest  and  most  beautiful  effects.  His  Miwa 
*VUomfne  Armiy*  for  five  voices,  first  printed  in 
1570,  abounds  in  sudi  abstruse  combinations  of 
Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  and  other  rhythmic 
and  constructional  complexities,  that  Zacconi— 
writing  in  1592,   two  years  before  the  great 
Composer*B  death — devotes  many  pages  of  his 
Prattica  di  Munea  to  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
its  most  difiScult '  Proportions/  acoompanied  by 
a  reprint  of  the  Kyrie,  the  Chrvtte,  lie  second 
KyrUt  the  first  movement  of  the  Gloria,  the 
Omnna,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  with  minute  di-* 
reddens  for  scoring  these,  and  other  movements, 
from    the    separate    parts.     The    necessity  for 
some  such  directions  will  be  understood,  when 
we  explain,  that,  apart  from  its  more  easily  intel- 
ligible complications,  the  Mass  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  sung  either  in  triple  or  in  common 
time;  and,  that  the  original  edition  of  1570  is 
actually  printed  in  the  former,  and  that  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  in  ir99>  ^  ^^  latter.    Dr, 
Bumey  scored  all  the  movements  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  accordance  with  Zacooni's  precepts; 
and  his  MS.  copy  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSB.  11,581) 
bears  ample  traces  of  the  trouble  the  process  cost 
him :  for  Zaoconi*s  reprint  is  not  free  iiom  clerical 
errors,  which  our  learned  historian  has  always 
carefully  corrected.    Tbe  first  Kyrie,  in  which 
the  opening  clause  of  the  Canto  fermo  is  given 
to  the  Tenor  in  notes  three  times  as  long  as 
those  employed  in  the  other  parte,  is  a  conception 
of  infinite  beauty,  and  shows  traces  of  the  Com- 
poser of  the  '  Missa  Papae  MarcelU'  in  every  bar^ 
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In  the  edition  of  1570  it  stands  in  triple  time; 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  correspond  with  that  of 
1599,  it  is  neoeBMury  to  transcribe,  and  re-bar  it, 
placing  four  minixns  in  a  measure,  instead  of 
six :  when  it  will  ho  found,  not  only  that  the 
number  of  bars  comes  right  in  the  eno,  but,  that 
every  important  cadence  falls  as  exactly  into  the 
place  demanded  for  it  by  the  rhythm  of  the  piece 
as  it  does  in  the  original  copy.  It  is  said  that 
Palestrina  himself  confided  this  curious  secret  to 
one  of  his  disciples,  who,  five  years  after  his 
death,  superintended  the  publication  of  the  Vene^ 
tian  edition.  If  it  be  asked,  why,  after  having 
crushed  the  vain  pedants  of  hk  day  by  the 
'  Missa  Papae  Manselli,*  the  « PriQcem  Musicae  * 
should,  himself,  have  condescended  to  invent 
^noeits  as  quaint  as  theirs,  we  can  only  state 
our  conviction,  that  he  felt  bound,  in  honour, 
not  only  to  shew  how  easily  he  coidd  beat  them 
with  their  own  Weapons,  but  to  compel  those 
very  weapons  to  minister  to  his  own  intense 
religious  fervour,  and  passionate  love  of  artistic 
beauty.  For  examples  of  the  music  our  space 
compels  us  to  refer  the  student  to  Dr.  Bumey*s 
MS.  already  mentioned. 

The  last  'Missa  L*Homme  Arm4'  of  any  im* 
portanoe  is  that  written,  for  twelve  Voices,  by 
Carissimi :  this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fibir  example  of  the  style ;  for,  long 
before  its  production,  the  laws  of  Counterpoint 
had  ceased  to  command  either  the  obedience,  or 
the  respect,  indispensable  to  success  in  the  Poly< 
phonic  Schools  of  Art. 

The  original  and  excessively  rare  editions  of 
Josquin  B  two  Masses,  and  that  by  Pierre  de  la 
Rue,  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Briiiah 
Museum,  together  with  Zacconi's  excerpts  from 
Palestrina,  and  Dr.  Barney's  MS.  score,  which 
will  be  found  among  his  'Musical  Extracts.' 
None  of  these  works,  we  believe,  have  ever  been 
published  in  a  modem  form. 

II.  The  title  is  also  attached  to  another  melody, 
quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing — a  Frendi 
Dance  Tune,  said  to  date  from  the  15th  century, 
and  printed,  with  sacred  words,  by  Jan  Fruy  tiers, 
in  his  *  Eccledcutieiu,''  published,  at  Antwerp, 
1565.   The  Tune,  as  there  given,  is  as  follows : — 
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It  will  be  seen,  that,  though  strictly  Dorian  in 
its  tonality,  this  interestinf  melody  exceeds  the 
compass  of  the  First  Mode  by  two  degrees.  The 
regularity  of  its  phrasing  savours  rather  of  the 
1 6th  than  the  15th  century.  Possibly  Fruytiers 
may  have  modified  it,  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 
Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting,  of  tery 
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regular  phrases,  in  very  antient  melodies :  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  delightful  little  Romanoe,  *Vau- 
trier  par  la  matinie,'  by  Thibaut,  King  of  Navaire 
(ob.  1254),  quoted  by  Dr.  Bumey,  ii.  p.  500,  the 
rhythm  of  which  is  scarcely  less  distinctly  marked 
than  that  of  Fruytiers'  adaptation.  [W.  S.  R.] 
LIBRETTO  is  the  diminutive  form  of  the 
Italian  word  l^nVf  and  therefore  literally  means 
'little  book.*  But  this  original  significance  it 
has  lost,  and  the  term  is  used  in  It^ian,  as  well 
as  in  other  latiguages,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
book  of  an  opera.  Its  form  and  essential  differ- 
ence from  spoken  comedy  or  tragedy  will  best 
be  explainea  by  a  short  historic  survey  of  its 
origin  and  development.  In  the  most  primi- 
tive form  of  opera,  as  it  arose  in  Florence  in 
the  1 6th  century,  that  difieronce  was  compara- 
tively trifling,  the  libretto  in  those  days  consisting 
mainly  of  spoken  dialogue  with  a  few  intei^yersed 
songs  and  choral  pieces.  But  the  rapid  rise  of 
music  and  the  simultaneous  decline  of  poetry  in 
Italy  soon  changed  matters.  Certain  musical 
forms,  such  as  the  aria  and  the  various  species  of 
oonoerted  music,  were  bodily  transferred  to  the 
opera,  and  the  poet  had  to  adapt  his  plot  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  superior  art.  Thus  he  was  ob- 
liged not  only  to  provide  prime  uomo  and  }«rima 
donna  with  a  befitting  duet  in  a  convenient  place, 
but  other  characters  had  also  to  be  introduced  to 
complete  the  quartet  or  the  sestet,  as  the  case 
might  be,  amC  in  addition  to  this,  the  choroa 
had  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  do  daty 
in  the  inevitable  finale.  However  legitimate 
these  demands  may  appear  to  the  musician,  it  i^ 
obvious  that  they  are  fatal  to  dramatic  con- 
sistency, and  thus  the  pbet,  and  unfortunately 
the  public  also,  had  to  submit  to  the  inevitable^ 
the  former  by  penning  and  the  latter  by  serenely 
accepting  the  specimens  of  operatic  poetry  with 
which  we  are  tXX  but  too  well  acquainted.  The 
most  perfect  indifference  to  the  dramatic  part  of 
the  entertainment  can  alone  explain  the  favour 
with  which  such  profoundly  inane  productiona 
as  '  Emajii,*.  of ;  *  Un  Ballo  in  Muchera*  aa 
transmogrified  \ by  the  Italian  censorship,  are 
received  hf  En^lisfi  sjidienoes.  That  this  con- 
dition ^  thinks  should  In  its  turn  detrimentally 
react  on  music  Js^not  a  matter  for  suipriae; 
for  singers  naturally  would  take  little  trouble 
ito  pronounce  words  which  nobody  cared  to  listen 
to,  and  with  the  propeir  declamation  of  the  words 
intelligent  musical  phrasing  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. In  the  Italian  school,  where  vocalisation 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfiactioi^ 
the  libretto  accordingly  sank  to  the  lowest  level. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  dedaan- 
atoiy  principle  prevaQed,  and  where  dramatic 
instinct  is  part  of  the  character  of  the  nation,  a 
certain  regard  for  story  and  dialogue  was  never 
lost,  and  the  libretti  of  LuUy's  and  Rameau^ 
and  after  them  of  Gluck's  operas,  share  the  daaaio 
dignity,  although  not  the  genius,  of  Curneille  and 
Racine.  In  the  same  sense  the  marvellons  skill 
and  savoir  faire  of  the  contemporary  French 
stage  is  equally  represented  in  the  lyrical  drama^ 
in  more  than  one  mstaoioe  supplied  by  the  same 
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kinds.  The  same  cannot  be  Baid  of  Gerr  moj, 
where  few  dramaiiBts  of  repute  have  condesoended 
to  cooperate  with  the  musician,  and  where,  till 
quite  lately,  even  the  finest  dramatic  subjects 
(e.g.  Beetnoye&*s  Fidelio)  were  defaced  by  the 
szecrable  doggrel  believed  to  be  particularly 
•oitable  for  operatic  purposes.  In  all  these 
lespects  a  deep  change  has  been  wrought  by 
Wagner's  reform.  In  tibat  great  poet  and  greater 
musician  the  two  fiicultiee  are  inseparably 
blended,  and  in  his  work  therefore  the  reci- 
procity between  music  and  poetry  may  be 
studied  in  its  most  perfect  form.  His  own  words 
on  the  subject  will  be  of  interest.  'In  Riemi,* 
he  says,  '  my  only  purpose  was  to  write  an  opera, 
snd  thinking  only  of  this  opera,  I  took  my  sub- 
ject as  I  found  it  ready  made  in  another  man's 
finished  production.  .  . .  With  the  Flying  Duleh- 
man,  I  entered  upon  a  new  course,  by  becoming 
the  artistic  interpreter  of  a  subject  which  was 
given  to  me  only  in  the  simple,  crude  form  of 
a  popular  tale.  From  this  time  I  became,  with 
regaid  to  all  my  dramatic  works,  first  of  all  a 
pod ;  and  only  in  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
poem  was  my  (acuity  as  a  mugician  restored  to 
me.  But  as  a  poet  I  was  again  from  the  be- 
ginning conscious  of  my  power  of  expressing 
musicaUy  the  import  of  my  subjects.  This  power 
I  had  exercised  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was 
perfeotly  oertun  of  my  ability  of  applying  it 
to  the  realisation  of  my  poetical  purpose,  and 
therefore  was  at  much  greater  liberty  to  form 
my  dramatic  schemes  according  to  their  poeti- 
csl  necessities,  than  if  I  had  conceived  them 
from  the  beginning  with  a  view  to  musical 
treatment.' 

The  result  of  this  freedom  of  workmanship  is 
easily  discoverable  in  Wagner's  later  musio- 
draznas,  soch  as  'Tristan'  or  'The  Valkyrie.' 
They  are  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  dramatic 
poems  full  of  beauty  snd  interest^  quite  apart 
from  the  aid  of  musical  composition.  For  the 
latter,  indeed,  they  appear  at  first  right  un- 
adapted,  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
think  of  resetting  ihie  'NiUung'  Trilogy,  as  Bos- 
sini  reset  the  '  &rber  of  SeviUe'  after  Paisiello. 
The  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  libretto,  such 
as  the  sn%  or  the  duet,  as  distinguished  from 
the  dialogue,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
along  with  these  have  gone  those  curious  reitera- 
tions by  various  persons  of  the  same  sentence, 
with  a  correBponding  change  only  of  the  personal 
pronomi.  In  this  and  other  respects  Wagner's 
musie-diamas  must  be  oonsid^^d  by  them- 
selves, and  the  strict  imitation  of  their  form  in 
ordinary  libretti,  written  for  ordinary  musicians, 
would  be  simply  &tal.  At  the  same  time  his 
work  has  been  of  great  influence  on  the  struc- 
tnre  of  the  dramatic  poem  in  modem  opera. 
Musiciaais  have  become  more  critical  in  their 
cboioB  of  subjects,  and  the  librettists  accordingly 
more  careful  in  providing  them,  especially  as  the 
oatural  sense  of  the  public  also  seems  to  be 
awakening  from  its  long  slumber.  It  is  indeed 
a  significuit  fact  that  the  three  most  successful 
op«ns.<rf  recent  years^  Gounod's  'Faust,'  Bizet's 
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'Carmen,'  and  Goetz's  'The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  are  all  founded  on  stories  of  intense 
human  interest,  more  or  lees  cleverly  adapted  to 
operatic  purposes.  It  is^ue  that  in  France  and 
Germany  the  dramatic  interest  was  never  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  in  Italy  -or  in  this  coimtry. 
Numerous  operas  might  be  named  which  owe 
their  permanent  success  to  a  bright  and  sparkling 
libretto,  and  others  in  which  the  genius  of  the 
musician  has  been  weighed  down  by  the  dulness 
of  the  operatic  bard;  'Martha,'  'Fra  Diavolo,' 
and  'Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  belong  to 
the  former  chiss;  'Cos!  £ui  Tutte,'  'La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito/,  and  'Euryanthe,'  nicknamed 
*  Ennuyante'  by  the  despairing  *  composer,  to  the 
latter.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  by  far 
the  finest  music  Bossini  ever  wrote  occurs  in 
the  'Barber,'  and  in  'William  Tell,'  and  that 
'Faust'  remains  Gounod's  unsurpassed  master- 
piece, the  inspiration  of  the  composers  being  in 
each  case  distinctly  traceable  .to  the  dramatic 
basis  of  their  music.  Instances  of  a  similar 
kind  from  the  works  even  of  the  most '  absolute ' 
musicians  might  be  multiplied  ad  lihittim.  The 
lesson  thus  taught  has  indeed  been  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  best  composers.  Beethoven  was 
unable  to  fix  upon,  a  second  subject  after  Fidelio ; 
and  Mendelssohn,  in  spite  of  incessant  attempts, 
found  only  one  to  satisfy  his  demands;  and  that, 
alas!  too  late  for  completion.  The  libretto  of 
his  unfinished  opera  'Loreley,'  by  Emanuel 
Geibel  the  well-knowH  poet,  was  afterwards  set 
by  Max  Bruch,  and  performed  with  considerable 
success.  The  importance  of  the  libretto  for  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  popular  success  of  an  opera 
is  therefore  beyond  dic^ute,  and  modem  com- 
posers cannot  be  too  careful  in  their  choice.  To 
assist; them  in  that  choice,  or  to  lay  down  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  model  libretto, 
the  present  writer  does  not  feel  qualified.  A  few 
distinctive  features  may  however  be  pointed  out. 
In  addition  to  the  human  interest  and  the  tmth 
of  passion  which  a  libretto  must  share  with  every 
dramatic  poem,  there  ought  to  be  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  lyrical  element,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
tendency  towards  'singing  a  song'  too  rampant 
amongst  tenors  and  soprani.  The  dramatic  and 
the  l^cal  motives  ought  on  the  contrary  to  be 
perfectly  blended,  and  even  in  ordinary  dialogue 
a  certain  elevation  of  sentiment  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the. sung  instead  of  the  spoken  word 
should  be  maintained.  This  again  implies 
certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
subject.  One  need  not  share  Wagner's  absolute 
preference  for.  mythical  subject-matter  to  perceive 
that  the  scene  of  an  opera  ought  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  platitudes  of  common 
life,  barring,  of  course,  the  comic  opera,  in 
which  the  contrast  between  the  idealism  of 
music  and  .the  realities  of  every-day  existence 
may  be  turned  to  excellent  account.  With  re- 
gard to  the  observance  of  musical  form  opinions 
of  comrse  will  differ  widely ;  but  that  the  poet 
ought  to  some  extent  to  coiibrm  to  the  musician's 
demands  no  reasonable  person  will  deny.  The 
s  trebWB  Life,  kr  bis  wn,  IL  (OS. 
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case  of  Wa^er,  as  we  have  already  said,  ia  unique 
in  history,  and  in  ordinary  drcumstanees  masio 
and  poetry  in  the  opera  oo-exist  by  means  of  a 
compromise ;  but  this  compromise  ought  to  pro- 
ceed firom  mutual  Ioto,  not  from  mere  toleration. 
In  other  words,  the  poet  should  undoubtedly 
supply  opportunities  for  musical  display,  both  of 
a  vocal  and  an  orchestral  kind,  but  no  finale;  or 
mardli»  or  wedding  chorus,  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  economy  of  the  drama.  To*  state  such 
a  problem  is  of  course  easier  than  to  solve  it,  but 
even  the  mare  statement  of  the  difficulty  may 
not  be  entirely  without  use. 

Before  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  desirable 
to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  cele- 
brated librettists.  The  most  famous  amongst 
them  is  Metastasio  (1698-1782),  the  author  of 
'La  Semiramide  reoonnosciuta^* '  H  Be  Pastors,* 
and  '  11  Trionfb  di  Glelia,*  amongst  whose  musical 
collaborators  were  the  most  celebrated  mastora  of 
the  1 8th  century.  [Metastasio.]  Calzabigi  de- 
serves mention  as  the  author  of '  Orfeo,*  and  other 
worlcs  of  Gluck's  Viennese  period,,  the  French 
collaborator  of  the  master  being  Le  Bailli  du 
Bdlet.  Amongst  more  modem  Italian  libret- 
tists it  must  suffice  to  name  Felice  Romano,  the 
friend  and  artistic  companion  of  Bellini.  The 
fibtiier  of  French  librettists  was  the  Abbd  Perrin, 
*who  broke  the  supreme  rule  of  the  hexameter  by 
writing  what  he  terms  '  paroles  de  musique  ou 
des  vers  k  chanter,'  and  who  in  conjunction  with 
Gambert  produced  the  first  French  opera  properly 
ao  called  ('La  Pastorale,'  first  perform«l  in 
1659).  Quinault  was  the  poetic  assistant  of 
Lidly.  In.  modem  France  the  name  of  Scribe 
towers  above  his  rivals;' Barbier,  Meilhac  and 
Haldvy  supply  the  contemporary  market.  Sar- 
dou  also  has  tried  his  hand  at  lyrical  drama, 
but  without  much  success.  The  fidlure  of  the 
English  version  of  '  Piocolino  *  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  1879  was  due  at  least  as  much  to 
Sardou's  libretto  as  to  Guiraud*s  music  In 
Germany,  Groethe  and  Wieland  appear  amongst 
aspirants  to  lyrical  honours,  but  without  success. 
Of  the-  professional  librettists  in  that  country 
none  de^rves  mention.  In  connection  with  so- 
called  'English  opera'  the  names  of  Gay,  the 
author  of  the  'Beggar's  Opera,'  and,  in  modem 
times,  of  Alfred  iSmn  and  of  Edward  Fitzball, 
both  fertile  librettists,  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
To  the  tatter  belongs  tiie  merit  of  having  by  one 
of  his  pieces  suppUed  Heine,  and  through  him 
Wagner,  with  the  idea  of  a  dramatised  '  Flying 
Dutehman.'  Mr.  Pianohd,  the  authcw  of  Weber's 
'  Oberoo,*  also  must  not  be  foraotten.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert's  witty  T»mediettas,  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
has  fitted  to  such  charming  and  graoefril  tunes, 
can  be  called  libretti  only  in  a  micdified  sense. 

A  few  words  should  be  added  with  regard  to  the 
libretto  of  the  Oratorio  and  theCantata.  JQsthetio 
philosophers  have  called  the  oratorio  a  musical 
epic,  and,  in  spite  of  its  dramatic  form,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  trath  in  this  definition ;  for,  not 
onl^  does  the  narration  take  the  place  of  the 
action  on  the  stage,  but  the  descriptive  parts, 
'  generally  assigned  to  the  chorus,  allow  of  greater 
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breadth  and  variety  of  treatment  than  is  possible  in 
the  opera.  A  reference  to  the  choruses  in  '  Israel 
in  Egypt'  and  other  works  by  Handbl  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  what  has  been  urged  above 
with  regard  to  tiie  operatic  libretto  will  have  to 
be  somewhat  modified.  But  here  also  terse  dic- 
tion and  a  rapid  development  of  events  should  in 
all  cases  be  insisted  upon.  The  matter  is  con- 
siderably simplified  where  the  words  have  been 
selected  from  Scripture,  for  hare  sublimity  of 
subject  and  of  diction  is  at  once  secured.  Handel's 
'Messiah'  and  'Israel' — which  also  contun  his 
finest  munc— Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul,'  'Elijah,' 
and  'Hymn  of  Praise,'  owe  their  libretti  to  this 
source.  Haydn's '  Creation '  is  based  on  the  Bible 
and  Milton,  though  the  source  is  difficult  to 
recognise  under  the  double  translation  which  it 
has  undergone.  Gay's  'Acis  and  Gralatea,*  Mil- 
ton's 'Allegro'  and ' Penseroeo,'  Dryden's  'Alex- 
ander's Feast,'  and  Pope's  'St.  Cecilia's  Ode' 
have  a  literary  value  of  their  own ;  but  in  other 
oases  Handel  has  been  less  happy ;  and  some  ter- 
rible couplets- might  be  quoted  from  the  woiks  of 
his  collaboraton  Morell  and  Humplmys.  Th« 
tranmtiom  from  the  oratorio  proper  to  the  cantata* 
or  'Worldly  Oratorio'  as  the  Germans  quaintiy 
call  it,  is  made  by  Liszt's  '  St.  Elizabeth/  The 
libretto  by  Otto  Boquette,  although  not  without 
good  points,  is  upon  the  wh<de  tedious,  and  can- 
not be  recommended  tm  a  model.  Better  is 
Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  may 
stand  as  a  specimen  of  the  oantate  proper.  Ite 
Ubretto  is  essentially  founded  on  Moore's  tale, 
the  ensemble  of  Peris  mocking  the  heavenly 
aspirations  of  their  sister  was  inserted  by  the 
oomposer  himself.  The  story  has  been  skmiilly 
arranged,  but  there  is  the  drawback  that  the 
dramatic  battle-scene  occurs  in  the  first  part, 
while  the  quieter,  though  psychologically  more 
elevated  motives,  are  assigned  to  the  later  por- 
tions. The  impression  of  an  anti-climax  is  tiius 
inevitable.  [l^H.] 

LICENSE.  (It.  Zdcemia;  Germ.  Lieenz; 
Fr.  Licence).  As  long  as  any  art  has  the  capa- 
city for  development  and  expansion,  true  eenius 
and  dogmatism  are  constantly  at  war.  l%e  in- 
herent disposition  of  the  mind  to  stereotype 
into  ibrmidas  conclusions  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  an  insufficient  number  of  isolated 
instances,  is  probably  the  result  of  much  bitter 
experience  of  the  miits  of  human  carelessness 
and  stupidity ;  against  which  the  instincts  of  the 
race  impel  them  to  guard  for  the  friture  by 
preparing  temporary  leading-strings  for  the 
unwise,  to  keep  them  from  filling  and  dragging 
others  with  them  into  the  mire  of  error.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  even  genius  must  have  lea(&ng- 
strings,  and  these  must  needs  be  made  of  the 
best  materials  at  hand  till  better  be  found. 
The  laws  cannot  be  made  on  principles  whose 
bases  are  out  of  the  ken  of  the  wisest  law-makers ; 
and  genius,  like  ordinary  intellect,  must  needs  be 
amenable  at  first  to  such  laws  as  preceding 
masters  have  been  able  to  formulate  from  the 
sum  total  of  their  experience.    The  trouble  begins 
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wbea  Bometblng  is  found  which  is  Beyond  the 
lange  of  the  observation  which  seryed  as  the 
baas  for  a  law,  and  seems  therefore  to  contravene 
it ;  for  many  men  so  readily  mistake  their  habits 
for  absolute  tmth  that  when  they  are  shown  a 
novelty  which  passes  theb  point  of  realisation 
and  is  out  of  the  beaten  trade,  they  condemn  it 
at  once  as  heresy,  atid  use  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  prevent  its  dissemination ;  and  where 
they  find  themselvef^  unable  to  stem  the  tide 
through  the  acknowledged  greatness  of  the  genius 
who  bjM  originated  it,  or  through  the  acceptance 
of  its  principle  becoming  general,  they  excuse 
flieniselveB  and  stigmatize  what  they  mistrust  by 
tiallii^  it  a  license. 

A  Uoense,  then,  is  the  breaking  of  a  more  or 
leaa  arbitrary  law  in  such  respects  as  it  is  de- 
fective and  its  basis  unsound  and  insufficient; 
and  it  is  by  such  means  that  the  g^reater  part  of 
expansion  in  musical  art  has  been  made.  An 
invristible  impulse  drives  genius  forth  into  the 
paths  of  speculation;  and  when  a  discovery  is 
made  it  frequently  happens  that  a  law  is  broken, 
and  the  pedants  proclaim  a  license.  But  the 
licenn,  beuig  an  accurate  generali8atioii,.holds  its 
place  in  the  art,  and  the  laws  have  to*  be  modified 
to  meet  it,  and  ultimately  men  either  forget  that 
it  was  ever  called  a  license  or  stand  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  stupidity  of  their  predecessors ;  while 
it  must  be  oomeflsed  that  they  assuredly  would 
not  have  been  any  wiser  if  they  had  been,  in 
their  places. 

The  history  of  music  is  fuH  from  end  to  end 
witii  examples — ^from  De  Muri»in  the  fourteenth 
oentmy  bewailing  in  bitter  terms  the  experiments 
in  new  conoords,  to  the  purists  of  Monteverde's 
time  candemning  his  use  of  the  dominant  seventh 
withoot  preparation,  on  to  the  vexation  of  the 
ooDtemponnee  of  Mozaift  at  the  extravagant 
opening  of  the  G  major  Quartet,  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  many  at  iBeethoven's  beginning  his 
first  Symphony  (in  C)  with  a-  chord  ostensibly  in 
F  major*  Even  at  the  present  day  Bach*s  eompli- 
cttled  use  of  aocidentids  is  »  stumbHngblock  to 
many,  who  fancy  he  breaks  laws  against  fidse 
relaitions ;  while  in  reality  this  law>.  like  that 
against  ooneecutive  fifths^  is-  only  the  partbular 
fbrmnla  covering  a  deeper  law  which  ^ach  had 
the  power  to  fothom  without  waiting  for  its  ex- 
pMBsion.  So  again  with  the  resolution  of  dis- 
Gcvds ;  the  old  formulas  were  mere  statements  of 
the  oommonest  practicee  of  the  olden  composers, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
msrtter :  so  we  find  even  Haydn  taking  Uoense  in 
this  direction  in  reUtion  to  the  lights  of  his 
time;  while  Bach's  resolutions  are  often  iner- 
pHcaUe  even  at  the  present  day  as  for  as  the 
accepted  principles  of  resolution  will  go,  because 
theorists  have  hardly  got  for  enough  yet  to  see 
deariy  what  he  saw  and  expressed  so  long  ago. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  the  increase  of  Uie- 
aeeumohited  results  of  observation  and  analysis, 
jcaned  with  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  tends  to 
prodnoe  a  more  and  more  accurate  determination 
of  the  zeal  laws  of  art,  and  by  the  systemattsation 
of  these  into  a  more  congruous  and  connected 
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theory,  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  what  is 
universally  true,  and  so  less  room  is  left  for 
those  speculative  experiments  of  genius  which 
the  denseness  of  mere  pedants  has  been  content 
to  brand  as  licenses. 

This  progress  explains  the  fact  that  the  term 
•license  in  not  so  frequently  heard  in  relation  to 
music  as  it  formerly  was :  but  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  theorists  to  invent  folse  hypotheses ;  and 
the  apparently  growing  desire  of  many  scientists 
to  force  upon  artists  as  final'  the  results  of  the 
most  elementally  discoveries  in  relation  to  the 
material  of  the  art^  will  still  afford  genius  the 
opportunity  of  fluseTting  the  strength  of  its  con- 
victions by  taking  so-called  licenses,  and  will 
likewise  afford  dogmatists  fuother  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  ridiculous  to  posterity  by 
condemning  the  truths  thus  discovered. 

There  is  just-  one  last,  consideration.  liber- 
tines are  unfortunately  to  be  met  with  in  the  art 
world  as  well  to  elsewhere,  and  the  licenses  they 
take  too  frequently  deserve  the  bitter  language 
of  the  enraged  pedant.-  There  is  no  need  to  stay 
to  consider  their  experiments,  for  they  will  not 
take  long  to  die  of  inanition.  It  only  remains  to 
remind  the  too  hasty  enthusiast  that  to  take 
licenses  with  safety  for  the  art  is  not  the  part  of 
every  ready  believer  in  himself;  but  only  of 
those  in  whom  the  highest  talents  are  conjoined 
with  unflagging  patience  and  earnest  labour; 
wha  pass  2^ugh  the  perfect  realisation  of  the 
laws  they  find  in  force  at  first,  *and  by  learning  to 
feel  thoroughly  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  and 
the  principles  of  their  application  by  other  great 
masters,  finally  arrive  at  that  point  where  they 
can  see  the  truths  which  lie  beyond  the  formal 
expression  of  the  law,  and  which  the  rest  of 
humanity  only  call  licenses  for  the  nonce  because 
their  eyes  are  not  dear  enough  nor  their  spirits 
bright  enough  to  leap  to  the  point  which  the  in- 
spiration- of  genius  has  achieved. 

Beethoven  appears  to  have  used  the*  term 
'  licenze*  in  relation  to  construction  with  reference 
to  the  fugue  in  Bb  in  opus  io6.  It  is  difficult 
to  indici^  precisely  in  what  particular  the 
licenses  consist.  The  case  is  similar  to  the 
sonatas  which  he  called  '  quasi  Fantasia,*  merely 
indicating  that-  in  them  he  had  not  restricted 
himself  closely  to  the  laws  of  form  as  accepted  in 
his  time,,  but  had  enlarged  the  bounds  according 
to  his  own  feelings.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

LICHFILD,  HXNBT,  was  the  composer  of 
'The  First  Set  of  Madz^fab  of  5  parts,  apt  both 
for  Viols  and  Voyces,'  printed  in  1613  and  re* 
printed  in  16x4,.  and  oontaining  20  madrigaUi. 
Nothing  is  known^  of  his  biography.    [W.  H.  H.] 

LICHNOWSKY,  Cabl,  Fttrst  (Prince),  by 
Russian  patent  issued  January  30,  17  73!  ^^"^ 
1758,  died  April'  15,  1^x4;  was  descended  from 
an  cJd  Poli^i  faimly  whose  estates  were  so 
situated  that,  after  tiie  partition  of  Poland,  it 
owed  allegiance  to  all  three  of  the  plunderers. 
The  principal  seat  of  Prince  Carl  was  Schloss 
Gratz,  near  Troppau  in  Silesia;  but  Vienna 
was  his-  usual  place  of  residence.     He  daima. 
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a  place  in  this  work  as  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
I^zart  and  the  Mscenas  of  Beethoven. 

Beaders  of  Bumey*B  'Musical  Tour*  will 
remember  his  eulogies  of  the  Countess  Thun- 
"Klbsterle,  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  intellect 
and  culture,  .whose  disregard  for  mere  form  gave 
her  the  reputation  of  eccentricity,  but  whose 
house  and  family  had  charms  that  attracted  even 
the  Emperor  Joseph  and  his  brothers  thither  on 
the  footing  of  friendly  visitors.  Of  her  taste  in 
music  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  was  a  pro- 
found admirer  of  the  compositions  of  both  the 
young  Mozart  and  the  young  Beethoven,  at  a 
time  when  such  appreciation  was  by  .no  means 
universal.  Her  daughters  —  Georg  Forster's 
'Three  Graces' — were  worthy  of  their  mother. 
Elizabeth  married  Rasoumowsky ;  Christine,  bom 
July-  26, 1 765,  married,  NovemoOT  21,1 788,  Lich- 
nowsky ;  and  the  third  the  English  liord  Guilford. 
Schdnfeld,  a  Viennese,  writes  in  1796,  of  Lady 
<  Gilfort '  as  a  guitar  player  of  very  high  rank 
and  a  singer  of  unconunon  excellence  ;  and  of 
Princess  Lichnowsky  as  '  a  ttrong  musician  who 
plays  the  pianoforte  with  feeling  and  expression.' 

Lichnowsky,  without  pretending  to  rival  the 
great  magnates  Esterhazy,  Lobkowitz,  and  their 
.peers,  in  maintaining  a  complete  '  chapel '  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  had  within  five  years 
after  his  marriage  his  regular  Friday  quartet  of 
youthful  virtuosos,  Schuppanzigh,  Sina,  Weiss, 
and  Kraft,  all  of  whom  became  famous,  and 
also  gave  musical  entertainments  on  a  scale 
;requiring  a  full  orchestra. 

His  relatio;ns  to  the  Prussian  court  compelled 
liim  occasionally  to  appear  there;  and  he  thus 
found  opportunity  to  give  Mozart — only  two  years 
.his  senior — a  practical  and  substantial  proof  of 
his  affection,  by  inviting  him,  in  those  days  of 
tedious  and  expensive  travelling,  to  join  him  on 
one  of  these  occasions  free  of  expense.  This  was 
the  jourhey'in'  the  spring  of  17^9,  during  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  offered  Mozart  the  then 
noblest  musical  position  in  Germany,  but  which 
a  kind  word  from  the  Emperor,  after  his  return, 
led  him  to  reject,  without  securing  an  equivalent. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Lichnowsky, 
deeply  moved  by  the  distressing  condition  of 
his  teacher  and  frioid,  had  taken  him  to 
Berlin  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  King's  offer  was  partly  due 
to  his  influence.  Two  and  a  half  years  later 
poor  Mozart  was  dead,  leaving  a  void  in  the 
Lichnowsky'Thun  circle  which  Uiere  was  no  one 
to  fill.  Another  two  years  and  young  Beethoven 
had  come  &Y)m  iBonn. 

The  relations  between  him  and  the  Lichnow- 
skys  are  sufi^ciently  indicated  in  the  article 
Beethoven;  but  a  current  error  must  be  cor- 
rected ;  namely,  that  the  breach  caused  by  the 
quarrel  at  Gratz  in  1806  was  final.  Lichnowsky 
lived  in  a  large  house  over  .the  Schotten  gate- 
both  house  and  gate  disappeared  long  since — and 
in  the  storey  below  him  dwelt  Beethoven's 
friends,  the  &dody8.  The  Schotten  and  Molker 
bastions  were  contiguous,  and  the  Pasqualati 
house,  on  the  latter,  was  in  the  same  row  with 
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that  of  Lishnowsky*  though  a  few  doors  away 
from  it.  This  then  was  the  reason  why 
Beethoven  was  content  to  live  in  rooms  in  the 
fourth  storey,  looking  to  the  cold  north,  and 
without  a  direct  ray  of  the  sun.  He  remained 
there  from  1804  to  1807,  and  then  removed  into 
rooms  provided  him  by  the  Countess  Erdody. 

An  outbreak  with  the  Countess  led  hun  to 
remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  city,  where  he 
passed  the  years  1809  and  1810.  Meantime,  so 
complete  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place  be> 
tween  him  and  both  Lichnowsky  and  the 
Countess  Erdody,  that  in  x8ii  he  went  again 
to  Gratz,  and  on  his  return  once  more  took  hia 
old  lodging  in  the  Pasqualati  house,  where  he 
remain^  until  the  death  of  Lichnowsky.^  It 
was  during  these  last  years  that  Schindler  re- 
cords the  frequent  visits  of  the  prinoe  to  the 
composer. 

Edwakd  Maria,  son  and  successor  of  Prince 
Carl  (bom  Sept.  19,  17S9,  died  Jan.  i,  1845,  at 
Munich),  distiuguished  himself  as  an  agricul- 
turist, but  more  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  stands 
high  in  Austrian  literature  as  a  national  anti- 
quarian, especially  for  his  great  'History  of 
the  House  of  Habsburg.* 

LiCHNOWSKT^CouNT  MoBiTZ,  a  younger  brother 
of  Prince  Carl,  was  one  of  that  small  circle  of 
most  intimate  friends  of  Beethoven,  £uthful  to 
the  last.  He  was  probably  that  Count  Lich- 
nowsky who  published  (1708)  'VII  Variations 
for  P.  F.  on  Nel  cor  piV  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  became  deeply  attached  to 
the  opera-singer,  Mile.  Stammer ;  but  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Carl,  when  their 
daughter  had  already  passed  the  stage  of  in- 
fancy, were  they  able  to  marry.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  this  attachment  that  Beethoven  is  said 
to  have  written  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  op.  go. 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  206  6.]  [A.  W.  T.] 

LIEBLICH  GEDACr  (f.e.gedeckt),Uterally 
'sweet-toned  covered  or  closed'  pipe.  This 
class  of  oiigan  stop  is  a  variety  of  the  old  quite- 
stopped  Diapason  ot  Gedact.  It  was  invented 
by  the  elder  Schulze,  of  Paulinzelle  near  Erfurt, 
and  was  first  brought  under  notice  in  England 
in  his  organ  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1. 
It  is  m^e  either  of  i6-feet  tone  (lieblich 
Bourdon),  8-feet  (Lieblich  Gedact),  or  4-feet 
(Lieblich  Flote).  The  pipes  are  inade  5  or  6 
sizes  narrower  than  the  Gedact,  but  are  more 
copiously  winded,  and  the  mouths  cut  up  higher. 
The  tone  therefore  is  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  Gedact,  though  not  so   fuU,   yet 

1  Beicbudt,  under  date  Nor.  80.  IMi,  writes:  'Beethoven  lodfes 
yt\ih  ft  HaDgmrian  Coanten  KrdOdy,  who  occupies  the  front  part  of 
the  huge  house,  but  he  has  hroken  oompletelr  with  Prinee  Uchaow^ 
sky.  who  Ures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and  with  whom  be  for 
some  yean  resided.  During  the  ten  rears  I80(-14.  then.  Beethoren 
moved  from  the  Pugualati  house  once  only,  but  then  for  three  years ; 
at  the  end  of  that  period  he  departed  finally.  When  thervfore  Kies 
(writing  aTOwedly  from  hearsay)  states  'he  remored  from  it  several 


times,  and  Pasqualati  said  "  The  lodylng  shall  not  be  let.  I 
win  come  again." '  he  was  eridently  misinformed,  at  letsi  tn  part ;  but 
his  error  ha* been  adopted  and  made  the  most  of  tn  all  bloeniphiet  and 
biographical  sketches  of  Beethoven  slnoe  1838.  The  new  lodging  In  1«14 
was  in  the  lower  storey  of  the  Bartenstetn  house,  on  the  same  bantoou 
He  reUlned  it  but  one  yesur :  for,  on  the  departure  of  the  RrdOdys  from 
Vienna  In  181S,  there  was  no  Inducement  to  remain,  aad  Jeettioreo 
mored  awaj  from  the  MOlker  Baste!  never  to  return. 
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brighter  and  sweeter.  When  the  'three  stops, 
1 6,  8,  and  4  feet  are  grouped  together  on  the 
same  manual  their  effect  is  very  b«tutif  ol.  The 
late  Edmund  Schulze  combined  them  in  this 
minner  in  the  choir  organ  at  the  Temple  Church 
in  1 860,  alao  in  his  fine  organ  at  Doncaster  ( 1 862). 
Lewis  adopted  the  same  plan  at  Ripon  Catiiedral, 
and  it  has  been  still  more  recently  followed  by 
Willis  at  SaUsbury  Cathedral  [E.  J.  H.] 

UED,  a  German  poem  intended  for  singing ; 
by  no  means  identical  with  the  French  ekaruon, 
or  the  Italian  canzone.  AU  three  terms  are  in 
fact  untranslateable,  from  the  essentially  na- 
tional character  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  each 
form ;  the  German  Lied  being  perhaps  the  most 
£uthful  reflection  of  the  national  sentiment.  A 
German  looking  at  nature  in  her  infinite  variety 
of  moods  is  almost  irresistibly  impelled  to  utter 
his  thoughts  in  song.  Certain  aspects  of  nature 
appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  the  German  mind — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  forest,  the  waste,  the 
fall  of  rain,  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  the  raging 
of  the  tempest ;  and  connected  with  these  certain 
other  objective  ideas,  such  as  the  hunter  in  the 
forest,  the  lonely  lurd,  or  the  clouds  stretching 
over  the  landscape,  the  house  sheltering  from 
wind  and  rain,  the  null-wheels  turned  by  the 
brook,  etc.  Such  are  the  topics  of  the  secular 
lied,  which  have  been  embodied  by  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine,  and  a  hundred  smaller  poets, 
in  imperishable  lyrics,  perfectly  suited  for  music. 
Those  of  the  sacred  Lied  are,  trust  in  God,  the 
hope  of  future  blessedness  and  union,  and'  other 
religious  sentiments,  etc.  There  are  Yolkslieder,* 
that  is  to  say,  lieder  whose  origin  is  lost  in  ob- 
scurity, of  both  kinds.  The  development  of  in- 
strumental music  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century  having'  provided  other  means  of 
expression  for  such  fbelings  besides,  song,  the 
Volkslied  has  gradually  disappeared,  giving  place 
to  the  KnnstUed,  of  which  the  accompaniment  is 
an  important  feature.  This  new  form,  naturaHsed 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Reichardt,  Schultz,  Himmelj 
Beethoven,  Conradin  Kreutzer,  and  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  attained  in  the  hands  of  Franz  Schubert  to 
that  extension  and' perfection  of  expression  which 
makes  it  so  dear  to  the  German  nation.  Since  his 
time  the  accompaniment  has  constantly  assumed 
greater  prominence,  so  that  the  original  form  has 
nearly  cUsappeared,  the  musical  treatment  being 
ever^hing,  and  the  poetry,  comparatively  of  less 
moment.  Schumann  may  be  oonsideTed  the 
moneer  in  this  direction,  and  after  him  follow 
Brahms  and  Robert  Franz.  With  the  two  last 
oompoeers  the  accompaniment,  as  rich  in  melody 
as  it  is  in  harmony  and  modulation,  more  than 
divides  attention  with  the  words. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Schnei- 
der's '  Geschichte  des  Liedes,*  3  vols.  (^Leipzig, 
i8>3-65)^  full  of  detail;  Lindner's  'Geschichte 
dee  Deutschen  Liedes  im  XVUI  Jahrhundert ' 

I  Tte  BkcHSi  lMn«  nnfiirtaoatcly  no  eqniTftlent  frord  Ibr  VoUctlled. 
We  |MM«  tb«  tiduK.  tboogii  of  »  very  diflbreot  kidd  from  Uiat  of 
OeroMay.  bat  b«vc  no  tenn  to  «zpr«sa  the  whole  kind.  Mr.  Cbap- 
F^'»  sraat  urn*,  on  English  Volkalleder  Is  entitled  'The  BAlt&d 
liiterMare  nnd  Popalar  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.'  'Popular,'  how- 
'    -     'K  of  Its  own.     . 
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(Leip^g,    187 1)  ;    and    Sohur^s    *  Histoire  du 
Lied.'    [See  Song.]  [F.G.] 

LIED-FORM,  The  term  Liedform  has  un- 
fortunately been  used  by  different  writers  with 
different  significations ;  and  the  vagueness  which 
results,  conjoined  with  the  fact  that  the  term  is 
not  happily  chosen,  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
it  had. not  better  be  entirely  abandoned. 

Some  people  use  it  merely  to  define  any  slight 
piece  which  consists  mainly  of  a  simple  meloidy 
simply  accompanied,  in  which  sense  it  would 
be  pe^ectly  adapted  to  many  of  Mendelssohn's 
Lieder  ohne  Worte,  and  innumerable  other 
pieces  of  that  dass  of  small  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte  by  various  authors,  as  well  as  to  songs. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  by  the  term  a  form  of 
construction,  in  the  same  sense  as  they  would 
speak  of  the  forms  of  the  movements  of  Sonatas. 
For  the  diffusion  of  this  view  Herr  Bemhard 
Marx  appears  to  be  responsible,  and  his  definition 
will  be  best  given  in  his  own  terms. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  fifth  division  of 
his  'Allgemeine  Musiklehre*  he  writes  as  follows: 
'Under  this  name  of  lied-form  we  group  all  such 
pieces  of  music  as  have  one  single  main  idea, 
which  is  presented  either  in  one  developed  section, 
or  as  a  period  (with  first  and  second  phrase),  or 
even  as  a  period'  divided  into  first  and  second 
similar  parts,  or  into  first,  second,  and  third 
parts  (in  which  case  the. last  is  generally  a 
repetition  of  the  first).  It  is  possible  in  Lied-form 
to  have  even  two  such -complete  forms  aggregated 
into  one  piece ;  ■  but  then  they  occur  without 
close  connection  or  interweaving  with  one  an- 
other, perhaps  with  the  two  parts  twice  or  three 
times  repeat^ ;  in  which  case  the  second  group 
will  be  called' a  Trio,  and  the  third  tbe  second 
Trio,  and'  h6  treated  as  a  second  independent 
piece.  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  such  Trios  will 
often  be  in  another  key,  or  in  other  key  relation- 
ship, such  as  minor  corresponding  to  major,  and 
major  to  minor,  of  the  same  key,  etc.,  return 
being  afterwards  made  to  the  first  portion  and 
the  original  key  to  make  the  piece  complete. 
*  In  this  Lied-form  are  cast  most  of  the  Lieder 
which  are  intended  to  be  sung,  dances,  marches, 
many  Etudes,  introductions,'  eto. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  division  of 
his  '  Lehre  von  des  Musikalischen  Komposition,' 
Marx  further  gives  formulas,  or  types,  of  the 
harmonic  distribution  of  this  kind- of  composi- 
tion ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second ' 
volume  (Bk.  3)  of  the  same  work  he  discusses 
the  details  of  the  structure  at  length. 

To  this  classification  there  appear  to  b6  two 
main  objections.  The  first  is  the  choice  of  the 
distinctive  name  '  Lied  *  for  a  form  which  com- 
prises dances,  marches,  and  other  alien  forms 
of  music.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  say  against 
it,  it  would  certainly  jar  against  our.  sense  of 
fitness  to  have  to  speak  of  the  funeral  march  in 
the  Eroica  Symphony,  or  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th 
Symphony,  or  even  of  fiur  less  conspicuously  alien 
examples,  such  as  the  Waltz  in  the  Freyschiitz,  or 
a  Minuet  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  as  in '  Lied-form.' 
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The  other  objecUon  to  the  claanficaHoii  U  Hs 
vagueneBB  when  formulated  in  suoh  an  empirical 
way ;  but  in  order  to  understand  fully  boui  this 
objection  and  the  former  it  will  be  neoeaaary  to 
go  somewhat  deeper  into  the  matter. 

In  every  artistic  whole  there  must  be  balance 
and  propcfftion.  In  musical  works  this  Is  chiefly 
obtameoi  by  the  groiq>ing  of  harmonies.  An 
artistic  whole  may  be  obtained  in  one  key  by 
throwing  stress  first  upon  one  harmonic  centre, 
passing  from  that  to  one  which  represents  an 
opposite  phase,  and  then  passing  back  to  the 
original  again.  In  the  article  H^BifONT  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  hannonies  of  the 
Tonic  and  the  Dominant  represent  the  most  Com- 
plete opposiUon  of  phase  in  the  diatonic  series  of 
any  key;  the  most  .perfect  simple  balance  is 
therefore  to  be  found  m  their  altematioii.  for 
example,  the  first  fifteen  bars  of  the  IMo  in  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A  form 
a  complete  artistio  whole  of  themselves.  There 
are  six  bars  of  Tonic  harmony  and  one  of 
Dominant  forming  the  first  group,  and  then 
six  of  Dominant  harmony  followed  by  one  of 
Tonic  harmony  forming  the  second  group.  The 
balance  is  perfect,  and  the  form  the  simplest  in 
all  music ;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  called  the 
'  simple  primary  form.*  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
most  diverse  quarters,  such  as  single  chants  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  sailor's  hornpipes,  German 
popular  waltzes  and  Landler,  and  the  trivial 
snatches  of  tunes  in  a  French  opera-bouflfe.  The 
manner  of  obtaining  the  balance  is  however  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  above  order ;  for  it 
is  quite  equally  common  to  find  each  of  the  two 
groups  containing  a  balance  in  themselves  of 
Tonio  and  Dominant  harmony.     In  that  case 

the  balance  is  obtained  thus— CG^  C  G  (J, 

instead  of  0  G  G  0  as  in  the  former  instance ; 
but  the  principle  which  underlies  them  is  the 
same,  and  justifies  their  beinff  classed  together. 
The  subsidiary  harmonies  wmch  are  associated 
with  these  main  groups  are  independent,  but 
are  most  effective  when  they  oonverge  so  as 
to  direct  attention  to  them.  When  gieater 
extension  is  required,  t^e  balance  is  found 
between  key  and  kev;  each  key  being  severally 
distinguiBhed  by  an  alternation  of  harmonic  roots^ 
so  as  to  be  severally  complete  when  th^  are  to 
be  a  prominent  part  of  the  fbnn.  Subsidiary 
transitions  occur  much  as  the  subsidiary  har- 
monies in  the  preceding  class,  and  must  be 
regarded  in  the  same  hght.  The  identity  of 
principle  in  these  two  dasses  is  obvious,  since  in 
both  alike  it  consists  of  taking  a  definite  point  to 
start  from,  and  marking  it  clearly.;  then  passing 
to  another  point,  which  will  afford  the  needed 
contrast,  and  returning  to  the  original  to  con- 
clude. But  as  in  the  Utter  class  the  process  is 
complicated  by  the  ch^ges  of  key,  it  may  best 
be  distinguished  froo^  the  former  9s  *  complex 
jmmary  form.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  on  the 
subject  of  the  extent,  treatment,  and  distribution 
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of  the  keys ;  neither  is  it  possible,  mnoe  the  prin- 
ciple when  put  upon  this  broad  basis  admits  of 
vexT  great  variety,  as  indeed  it  is  deurable  that 
it  should.  But  to  guard  against  misapprehensoiiy 
it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  afew  of  the  br<g«d«t 
fikots. 

In  the  first  place,  the  several  sections  vhic|i 
serve  to  maik  the  elements  of  fonn  need  not  b^ 
distinct  and  independent  pieces,  though  ihej  most 
frequently  are  so  in  the  older  opera  and  oratorio 
songs,  and  in  the  minuets  and  trios,  or  marches 
and  toios,  of  instrumental  music.  In  many  ex- 
amples, especially  such  as  are  on  a  small  scal^ 
there  is  no  marked  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
whole,  the  division  at  most  amounting  to  nothing 
more  than  a  cadence  or  half-dose  and  a  doable 
bar,  and  often  to  not  even  so  much  as  tbat.  Wit^ 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  ideas,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  several  sections  are  often  characterised 
by  totally  independent  subjects,  especially  when 
the  piece  is  on  a  large  scale;  but  there  are  many^ 
examples,  especially  in  the  form  of  themes  for 
variations,  When,  notwithstanding  a  certain  free- 
dom of  modulatio|L,  the  predominance  of  one  mai^ 
idea  is  unbroken. 

Professor  Marx  has  called  attention  to  the  &ot 
that  this  form  is  sometimes  amplified  by  repe- 
tition ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  return  to  th^ 
original  key  has  been  made  to  follow  the  con- 
trasting section  or  Trio,  a  fresh  departure  i«  made^ 
and  another  contrasting  section  or  Trio  is  giyen. 
after  which  follows  the  final  return  to  the  original 
key  and  idea.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  as  well 
jw  in  less  important  works ;  and  it  is  well  to  tfJLO 
note  of  the  met  that  in  this  case  the  form  under 
.consideration  shows  its  dose  relationship  to  the 
Rondo  form ;  for  that  form  in  the  hands  of  early 
instrumental  composers  such  ^s  Buooeau  ang 
(Gouperin  was  little  else  than  the  frequent  rep^ 
tition  of  a  main  idea  in  a  principal  key,  inter- 
spersed with  contrasting  episodesy  which  in  th^ 
present  case  answer  to  the  Trios. 

Jlie  occurrence  of  Codas  with  this  form  is  veij 
common,  but  for  the  discussion  of  that  point 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  article  under  that 
head  and  to  the  article  FoBU. 

Finally,  it  will  be  well  to  rotum  shortly  to  th^ 
•consideration  of  the  distixictive  name  <^  '  Lied  * 
which  has  been  given  to  this  form.  In  the  choio^ 
of  it,  its  author  was  probably  guided  by  a  well- 
grounded  opinion  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  song 
to  other  kinds  of  music,  which  led  him  to  inr 
fer  that  the  instrumenVU  forms  which  h^  pu^ 
under  the  same  category  wero  imitated  from  the 
*  Lieder.*  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  inevi^ 
able.  It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  above 
discussion  that  in  this  fonn  the  simplest  means 
of  arriving  at  artistic  balance  and  proportion  are 
made  use  of;  and  these  would  have  been  chosen 
by  the  instinct  of  the  earliest  oomposers  of  instru- 
mental music  without  any  necessary  knowledge 
that  vocal  musio  was  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
And  thero  is  moro  than  this.  In  songs  and  other 
vocal  musio  the  hearer  is  so  fiu:  guided  by  the 
sense  of  the  words  that  a  total  impression  of 
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rompletciiiwim  may  be  obtained  even  with  T«ry 
vague  stractore  in  the  mono;  whereai  in  in- 
strumental muricy  unless  the  fbrm  is  dear  and 
appreciably  defined,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
Intelligent  hearer  to  realise  the  work  as  a 
whole.  So  that,  in  point  of  fiict,  vooal  music 
can  do  without  a  great  deal  of  that  which  is 
vital  to  instrumental  music;  and  therefore  the 
Ued  is  just  the  member  of  the  group  which  it  is 
least  satisfactcoty  to  take  as  the  type :  but  as  this 
farm  has  been  classified  under  that  head,  it  has 
been  necessary  so  to  review  it  ftilly,  in  order  that 
a  just  estimation  may  be  formed  of  its  nature, 
and  the  reason  for  takixig  exception  to  the  title. 
The  form  itself  is  a  vety  important  one,  but  inas- 
much as  it  admits  of  great  latitude  in  treatment, 
H  appears  that  the  only  satisfturtoiy  means  of 
classifying  it,  or  making  it  explicable,  is  by 
putting  it  on  as  broad  abasis  as  possible,  and  giving 
it  a  distinctive  title  which  shall  have  reference 
to  its  intrinsic  constitution,  and  not  to  one  of 
the  many  kinds  of  music  which  may,  but  need  not 
necessarily,  come  within  its  scope.      [C.H.H.P.} 

LIED  OHNE  WORTE,  t.«.  Song  without 
words  (Ft.  Romance  sans  parolea),  Me^ebnobn's 
title  for  the  pianoforte  pieoes  which  are  more 
deeely  aasodated  with  his  name  than  any  other 
of  his  compositions.  The  title  exactly  describes 
them,  lliey  are  just  songs.  Thev  have  no  words, 
but  the  meaning  is  none  tiie  less  definite^'  I  wish 
I  were  with  you.*  says  he  to  his  sister  Fanny  in 
sending  her  fimn  Munich^  the  earliest  of  these 
oompositiaBS  which  we  possess — ^but  as  that  is 
impossible,  I  have  written  a  Bang  for  you  expres- 
sive of  my  wishes  and  thoughts  . . . «  and  then 
follows  a  Uttle  piece  of  i6  bars  long»  which  is  as 
true  a  lied  ohne  Worte  as  any  in  the  whole 
eollecfcion.  We  know  from  a  letter  of  later  'date 
than  the  above  that  he  thought  music  much  more 
definite  than  words,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doobi  that  these  'Lieder,*  as  he  himself  con- 
stantly calls  them,  have  as  exact  and  wpeoBl 
an  intention  as  those  which  were  composed  to 
poetry,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw 
a  K&e  between  the  two.'  de  had  two  kinds  of 
soog»,  one  with  words,  the  other  without.  The 
meees  are  not  Noctutnes,  orTnnscripts^  er  Etudes. 
Tliey  oottftam  no  bravura ;  everything  is  subordin- 
ated to  the  'wish'  or  the  *  thought^  which  filled 
the  heart  of  the  composer  at  the  moment. 

The  title  first  i^pears  in  a  letter  of  Fanny 
Mendelssohn's,  Dec.  8,  i8a8,  which  impBes  that 
Felix  had  but  recently  b^^un  to  write  such 
pieces.  Bui  the  EngUsh  equivalent  was  not 
asttied  without  difficulty.  The  day  after  his 
arriTal  in  Londoa,  on  April  24,  1839,  he  played 
the  first  six  to  Moschcdes,  and  they  are  then 

*  spoken  of  as  'Instrumental  Liedwr  Air  Cla- 
vier.' On  the  autograph  of  the  first  book,  in 
Mr.  Felix  Moscheles'  possession,  they  are  named 

*  Six  songs  for  the  Pianoforte  alone,*  and  this  again 

1  Letim  fraoB  Itelj  ftod  SwiUOTteid.  Jniia  M.  Ifla 
*  «»  SMKhV.  Oct  10^  WAL 

s  Tht  HvartUM  (opL  ff>  ifM  orlslMilr  » IMI  ohn  W«i«B  (OL  Oat 
1lo.S5i)L 
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was  afterwards  changed  to  'Original  Melodies  for 
the  Pianoforte,'  under  which  title  the  first  book 
was  published  (for  the  auth(Mr)  by  Mr.  NoveUo 
(then  in  Dean  Street),  on  Aug.  20,  1833,  and 
registered  at  Stationers'  Hall.  No  opus-number 
is  given  on  the  English  copy,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mendeilssohn  arranged  it  himself  in 
every  particular.  The  book  appeared  concurrently 
in  Berlin,  at  Simrock's,  as  '  Sechs  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,  etc.  *0p.  19.'  The  German  name  i^Eter- 
wards  becune  current  in  England,  and  was  added 
to  the  English  title-page. 

The  last  of  the  six  sonn  contained  in  the 
1st  book — 'In  a  (rondola^  or  ' Yenetianisdhes 
Gondellied ' — is  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  six 
in  point  of  date.  In  Mendeksohn's  MS.  catalogue 
it  is  marked  '  Venedig,  i6th  Oct.,  1830,  fiir  Del- 

Shine  Schaureth' — a  distinguished  musician  of 
f unich,  whom  he  had  left  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his 
first  P.F.  0>ncerte.  An  earlier  one  still  is  No.  4 
of  Book  a,  which  was  sent  from  Munich  to  hitf 
sister  Fanny  in  a  letter  dated  June  36, 1830. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  success  of  the 
Lieder  ohne  Worte  was  but  slow  in  England. 
The  books  of  Mesas.  NoveUo  &  Co.,  lor  1836, 
show  that  only  114  copies  of  Book  i  were  sold  ia 
the  first  fi>ur  years!*  Six  books,  each  containmg 
six  Bongi,  were  published  daring  Mendelssohn's 
lifetime,  numbered  as  op.  19^  90,  38,  53,  63,  and 
67,  respectively ;  and  a  7th  and  8th  (op.  85  and 
103)  since  his  death.  A  few  of  them  have  titles, 
viz.  the  Gondola  song  already  mentioned ;  another 
*y enetianisches  GondeUied,  op.  30,  no.  6 ;  'Duett,* 
op.  38,  no.  6 ;  *  VolksHed,*  op.  53,  no.  5  ;  a  third 
'  VenetianischesGondellied,'a(nd  a  'Fruhlhigslied,' 
op.  61,  nos.  5  and  6.  Theae  titles  are  his  own. 
Names  have  been  given  to  some  of  the  other  songs. 
Thus  op.  19,  no.  3,  is  called  'Jagerlied'  or 
Hunting  song;  op.  6a,  no.  3,  'Tvauermarach'  or 
Funeral  mareh ;  op.  67,  no.  3,  '  Spinnerlied '  ov 
Spinning  song:  but  these,  appropriate  or  not^ 
are  unauthorised.  [G.] 

LIEDERKBEIS,  LIEDEBGYCHLUS,  or 
LIEDEBREIHE.  A  circle  or  series  of  songs, 
relating  to  the  same  object  and  fonning  one  piece 
of  music.  The  first  instance  of  the  thing  and  the 
first  use  of  the  word  appears  to  be  in  Beethoven's 
op.  98,  '  An  £e  ferae  Geliebte.  Ein  Liederkreis 
von  Al.  Jeitteles.^  Fttr  Gesang  und  Pianoforte 
. . .  von  L.  van  Beethoven.'  This  consists  of  six 
songs,  was  composed  April  1816,  and  published 
in  tiie  IbUowinff  December.  The  word  Lieder- 
kreis appears  first  on  the  printed  oepy.  Bee- 
thoven's title  on  the  autograph  is  'An  die 
enfemte  Geliebte,  Sechs  Ueder  van  Aloye 
Jeitteles,'  etc.  It  was  followed  by  Schubert's 
'  Die  sohone  MtUierin,  ein  Cydus  von  Liedem,* 
39  songs,  composed  1823,  and  published  March 
1834.    Schubert's  two  other  series,  the '  Winter- 

B  There  an  two  opw  Ui  ■  Mt  of  dx  Boogs  wlUi  words,  uid  a  set  of 


•  For  thit  act  I  am  iDd«bt«d  to  the  klndneu  of  Mr.  Beuy 
Aftttetoo.  tbe  present  head  of  the  flrra. 

7  Ot  the  poet  of  thoM  oharming  varies  little  Infonnatloa  can  b« 
gleaned.  Be  was  born  at  Brttnn  June  90,  ITM.  ao  that  ^rhen  he  wrotv 
the  LMarkreis  he  wu  baivly  SL  Like  manr  amateiw  of  muaic  ha 
pragtiied  medtolM,  Md  ha  dtod  at  Ua  aatlTe  plafla  April  1^  IMk 
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LIEDERKEEIS. 


reiae'  and  the  '  Schwanen-GeBaog/  have  liot  got 
the  special  title.  Schumann  1^  left  several 
liederkreis — ^by  Heine  (op.  24) ;  by  Eichendorff 
(op.  59) ;  *  Dicbterliebe,  Liedercyklus'  (op.  48)  ; 
Liederreihe  von  J.  Kemer  (op.  35) ; '  Frauenliebe 
und  Leben'  (op.  4^).  Of  all  these  Beethoven's 
most  faithfolly  answers  to  the  name.  The  songs 
ohange  their  tempo,  but  there  is  no  break,  and  the 
motif  of  the  first  reappears  in  the  last,  and  closes 
the  circle.  Thayer's  conjecture  (iii.  401)  that  in 
writing  it  Beethoven  was  inspired  by  Amalie  von 
Sebald,  whom  he  had  met  at  linz  in  181 1,  is 
not  improbably  oonect.  He  was  then  45  years 
old,  an  age  at  which  love  is  apt  to  be  dangerously 
permanent.  [G.J 

LIEDEBSPIEL,  a  play  with  songs  introduced 
into  it,  such  songs  being  either  well- known  and 
fibvourite  airs — lieder — or,  if  original,  cast  in 
that  form.  -It  is  the  6erman>  equivalent  of  the 
French  Vaudeville,  and  of  such  English  pieces  as 
the  'Beggar's  Opera,'  the  'Waterman,'  etc.  The 
thing  and  the  name  are  both  due  to  J.  F.  Beich- 
ardt,  whose  'lieb*  und  Treue'  was  the  first 
Liederspiel.  It  was  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
the  musical  stage  of  Germany  from  artifice  to 
natural  sentiment.  Reichardt's  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  experiment  and  the  reasons  which 
led  to  it,  will  be  found  in  the  Allg.  mus.  Zeit- 
ung,  1 801  (709-717).  Strange  and  anomalous 
as  such  a  thrusting  of  music  into  the  midst 
of  declamation  may  seem,,  the  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful inGermany,  as  it  had  been  in  England  fifty 
years  before.  ^  The  tunes  could  be  recognised  and 
enjoyed  without  effort,  and  the  Liederspiel  had 
a  long  popularity.  After  Beichaidt,  Himmel^ 
Ix)rtzing,  Eberwein^  and  a  number  of  other 
second-class  writers  composed  Liederspiel  which 
were  very  popular,  and  they  even  still  are  to  be 
he&rd. — Mendelssohn  often  speaks  of  his  '  Heim- 
kehr'  ('  Son  and  Stranger')  aa  a  Liederspiel,  but 
that  can  only  be  by  an  extension  of  the  phrase 
beyond  its  original  meaning.  [G.] 

LIEDEBTAFEL,  originally  a  society  of  men; 
who  met  together  on  fixed  evenings  for  the  prac- 
tice of  vocal  music  in- four  parts,  drinking  forming 
part  of  the  entertainment,  l^ey  arose  during 
the  political  depression  caused  by  Napoleon's 
rule  m  Germany;  and  the  first,  consistinff  of  24 
members  only,  was  founded  by  Zelter  in  Berlin, 
Dec.  28, 1808.  Others  soon  followed  at  Frankfort 
and  Leipzig,  gradually  relaxing  the  rules  as  to 
numbers.  Beziohard  Klein  founded  the '  Jflngeren 
Berliner  Liedertafel/  which  aimed  at  a  higher 
standard  of  art.  These  societies  gave  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  men's  part-singing  throughout 
Germany.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  MiLonezw 
gesangvereine  proper  (male  singing'  societies), 
Uie  word  Liederta&l  has  come  to  mean  a  social 
gathering  of  the  '  Yerein,'  t .  e.  a  gathering  of  in- 
vited laSes  and  gentlemen,  at  -mdch  the  mem- 
bers i^erfonn  pieces  previously  learned.  They 
are  in  fact  informal  concerts,  where  the  gu< 
move  about,  eat,  drink,  and  talk  as  they  plei 


provided  they  keep  silence  during  the  singing. 
The  Liedertafeln  of  the  lai^  male  singing  so- 
deties  of  Vienna^    Munich,  and  Colognei  are 


UGATURE. 

pleasant  and  refined  entertainments^  not  without 
a  musical  significance  of  their  own.  [F.  G.] 

LIGATOSTIL  (Ttal.  Siile  ligato),  also  caUed 
gebundener  Stil,  is  the  German  term  for  what  is 
called  the  strict  style,  as  distinguished  from  the 
fi^ee  style  of  musical  comjxysition.  Its  chief 
characteristic  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
the  notes  are  seldom  or  never  detached,  as  that 
all  dissonances  are  strictly  prepared  by  means  of 
tied  notes.  [F.  T.] 

LIGATURE  (Lat.  Ligatura ;  Ital.  Legatura ; 
Fr.  LiaUon).  A  passage  of  two  or  more  notes, 
sung  to  a  single  syllable.    [See  Notation.] 

In  antient  music-books.  Ligatures  are  not  in- 
dicated, as  now,  by  slurs :  but  the  form  of  the 
notes  themselves  is  changed — sometimeB^  in  a 
very  puzzling  manner. 

Three  kinds  of  Ligatures  are  used  in  Plain 
Ghaunt.  In  the  first,  and  simplest,  the  notes  are 
merely  placed  vety  dose  to  each  other,  so  aa 
almost  to  touch,  thus — 


Ez.l. 


WriUen. 


Suntf. 


In  the  second,  used  only  for  two  notes,  ascend- 
ing, they  are  'bonded' — that  is  to  say,  written 
one  over  the  other;   the  lowest  being  always 
sung  first — 
Ex.2.    WrUten,  Bung. 


In  the  third,  used  for  two  notes  descending, 
they  are  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  an  oblique 
figure,  descending  towards  the  right ;  the  upper 
end  resting  on  the  line  or  space  denoting  the  drei 
and  highest  of  the  two  notes,  and  the  lower,  on 
that  denoting  the  second,  and  lowest,  thus — 


Ex.3.    WriUen, 


Sung. 


In  early  times,  the  notes  of  Plain  Ghaunt  were 
all  of  equal  length.  When,  after  the  invention 
of  Measured  Music  {Cantut  meneurahilU),  the 
Large,  Long.  Breve,  and  Semibreve,  were 
brought  into  general  use,  a  considerable  modi- 
fication' of  the  form  and  scope  of  the  Ligature 
became  necessary.  Hence,  we  find  Franco  of 
Cologne,  in  the  i  ith  century,  calling  Ligatures 
beginning,  with  a  Breve,  Ligatura  cum  proprie- 
tote;  those  beginning  with  a  Long,  sine  pro- 
prietcUe;  those  beginning  with  a  Semibreve, 
oum  opponta  proprieiate;  those  in  which  the 
last  note  is  a  Long,  Ligatvra  per/ecta ;  those  in 
which  the  last  note  is  a  Breve,  imperfeetce. 

In  the  Polyphonic  Music  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries,  the  form  of  the  ligatures  varies 
greatly;  and  is,  necessarily,  very  complex,  since 
it  concerns  the  relative  duration  of  the  notes, 
as  well  as  their  difference  in  pitch.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  strange  figures  found  in  antient 
MSS.  woidd  be  interesting  only  to  the  anti- 

Soaiy:  but»  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
le  more  usual  forms  is  absolutely  indispensable 
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.    LIGATURE. 

to  an  who  would  leam  how  to  aoore  th^^  great 
oompositioiiB  of  the  i6th  century  from  the  ori- 
ginal Part-bookfl,  we  sabjoin  a  few  examples  of 
those  which  the  stadant  is  likely  to  find  most 
generally  naelnl. 

Two  square  white  notes,  in  ligature,  without 
tails,  are  generally  sung  as  Breves:  the  rule 
holding  good,  whether  the  notes  are  separately 
formed,  or  joined  together  in  an.  oblique  figure ; 
thua— 
Ex.4.  WrUUn.  Bia^. 


Sometimes,  however,  (but  not  always,)  if  the 
passage  be  a  descending  one,  the  notes  are  to  be 
sung  as  Longs ;  or,  the  first  may  be  a  Long,  and 
the  second,  a  Breve.  But,  this  exception  is  a 
rare  one ;  and  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  strict 
role  is  in  force,  unless  the  fitting  together  of  the 
parts  should  prove  the  contrary.  • 
Ei.  &    WrUUn.  8wng  (in  a  few  laro  cues): 


Two  square  white  notes,  in  ligature,  with  a 
tail  descending  on  the  right  side^  are  Longs, 
whether  they  ascend,  or  descend,  and  whether 
they  are  separately  fonned,  or  joined  into  a 
single  oblique  figure. 
Ex.«.    WrUttn.  Sung, 


Two  similar  notes,  with  a  taU  descending  on 
the  left  side,  are  Breves. 
:.  7.    WHtUH.  Sunff, 


JJGrATVB,^, 


1S7 


Two  such  notes,  with  a  tail  ascending  on  the 
left  aide,  are  Semibreves. 
Ex.&    WriUen.  Sung; 


=5S 


Ligatures  of  two  notes,  with  a  tail  ascending 
on  the  left  side,  and  another  descending  on  the 
ri^^it^  are  to  be  sung — by  a  combination  of  Ex.  6 
a^  8 — as  a  Semibreve,  followed  by  a  Long  (Ex.  9). 

E1.9.    Written,    Sunff.    Ex.  10.  Written,       Banff, 


i 


tfi  I . '  I 


^ 


In  L^tures  of  more  than  two  notes,  all  ex- 
cept the  first  two  are  most  firequently  treated  as 
if  they  were  not  in  ligature..  Thus,  in  Pales- 
trina^s  Hymn,  Ave  Marts  Stella,  we  find  a  Liga- 
ture of  three  square  white  notes,  with  a  Unil 
ascending  on  the  left,  sung  as  two  Semibreves, 
and  aBreve:  that  is  to  say,  the  first  two  notes  are 
treated  as  in  Ex.  8,  while  the  third  note  retains 
iu  true  length  (Ex.  10). 

On  this  point,  however,  some  early  authorities 
differ  considerably.  For  instance,  Onuthoparcus, 


writing  in  1517,  tells  us  that  (i)  Every  middle 
note,  however  shaped,  or  placed,  is  a  Breve; 
(a)  A  Long  may  begin,  or  end,  a  Ligature,  but 
can  never  be  used  in  the  middle  of  it ;  (3)  A 
Breve  may  be  used  either  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  Ligature ;  (4)  A  Semibreve 
may  also  be  used  in  £e  beginning,  middle,  or 
end  of  a  Ligature,  if  it  have  a  tail  ascending  on 
the  left.     [See  Micboloous,  II.] 

Black  square  and  lozenge-shaped  notes,  with- 
out tails,  lose,  when  intemdxed  with  white  notes, 
one  fourth  of  their  value,  whether  they  occur  in 
ligature,  or  not.  Thus,  a  black  Semibreve  is  equal 
to  three  (^tchets  only,  or  a  dotted  Minim — in 
which  case  it  Is  always  followed  by  a  Orotchet ; 
as  in  Ex.  11 — 
Ex.11.  WriUen,    Sung,       Ex.13.  Written,    Sung. 


^  '  U  r~r  1(f) 


But,  a  black  S^nibreve,  following  a  black  Breve, 
is  shortened  into  a  Minim,  though  the  strict  rule 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  Breve  (Ek.  1 2). 

There  is  often,  indeed,  a  little  uncertainty  with 
regard'  to  the  degree  in  which  a  black  note  is  to 
be  shortened;  more  especially,  when  the  same 
Ligature  contains  both  black  and  white  notes — 
as  in  the  followuig  examples  from  Palestrina. 


Ex.13. 


Written, 


A  very  little  experience  will  enable  the  student 
to  discover  the  intention  of  such  forms  as  these, 
at  a  glance.  Though  the  three  we  have  selected 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  offer  unexpected  complica- 
tions, it  will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  that 
the  laws  laid  down  with  regard  to  Ex.  8,  10,  11, 
and  1 2,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  solution 
of  any  one  of  them.  Even  when  an  oblique  note  is 
half  white,  and  half  black,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  each  colour  is  subject  to  its  0W14 
peculiar  laws. 
Ex.14.  Written,  Sung, 


Cases,  however,  firequently  occur,  in  which 
black  notes  are  to  be  treated  precisely  as  white 
ones.  It  is  true,  these  passages  are  more  often 
found  in  single  notes,  than  in  Ligatures ;  but  it 
is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  understand  why  they 
should  have  been  introduced  at  all. 

Sometimes,  a  Ligature  is  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  Points  of  Augmentation,  the  position  of 
which  clearly  indicates  the  notes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied. 


Ex.lfi. 


WriUm, 
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Sung, 


ULLIBURLBRO. 


In  gome  old  printed  books,  the  last  note  of  a 
ligature  ia  placed  obliquely,  in  which  case  it  is 
always  to  be  sung  as  a  Breve. 

The  student  mil  meet  with  innumerable  other 
forms,  more  or  less  difficult  to  decypher:  but, 
those  we  have  illustrated  will  be  sufficient  to 
guide  him  on  his  way,  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  and,  in 
exceptional  ones,  he  will  find  that  long  ezperienoe 
alone  will  be  of  service  to  him.  [W.8. R.] 

LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD,  THE.  An  ora- 
torio in  two  parts ;  the  words  compiled  fix>m  the 
Scriptures,  the  music  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan. 
Written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  first 
performed  there  Aug.  a;,  1873.  [G.] 

LILLIBURLERO.  '  The  following  rhymes,' 
says  Dr.  Perey,  'slight  and  insignificant  as  they 
may  bow  seem,  had  once  a  more  powerful  effect 
thsji  either  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero ;  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the 
great  revolution  of  1688.*  Bishop  Burnet  says : 
'  A  foolish  ballad  was  made  at  tnat  time,  treat- 
ing the  papists,  and  chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very 
ri^culous  manner,  which  had  a  burden  said  to 
be  Irish  words^  'Lero,  lero,  liliburlero,'  that 
made  an  impression  on  the  [king's]  army,  that 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  i£akt  saw  it  not. 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people  both  in 
city  and  country,  were  singins  it  perpetually. 
And  perhaps  never  had  so  uight  a  thijig  so 
great  an  effect.* 

Henry  Puroell,  the  oompoaar  of  the  tune, 
here  receives  no  share  of  ue  credit,  of  which 
nine  tenths,  at  least,  belong  to  him.  The  song 
was  first  taken  up  by  the  army,  because  the  tune 
was  already  familiar  as  a  quick  step  to  which 
the  soldiers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  marching. 
Then  the  catching  air  was  repeated  by  others, 
and  it  has  retained  its  popularity  down  to  the 
present  time.  As  the  march  and  quick  step 
have  not  been  reprinted  sinoe  1686,  although  by 
Henry  Purcell,  it  is  well  that,  at  last,  they  uiould 
reappear.  The  only  extant  copy  of  both  is  in 
The  Delightful  Companion:  or^  Choice  New 
Lessons  for  the  Becorder  or  Flute,  2nd  edition, 
1686,  oblong  quarto.  As  this  little  book  is 
engraved  upon  plates,  and  not  set  u^  in  types, 
as  then  more  usual,  and  this  march  and  quick 
step  are  on  sheet  F,  in  the  middle  of  the  book, 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  they  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  first  edition  also,  which  oannot  be 
less  than  a  year  or  two  eariier  in  data. 
March, 


The  words  are  the  merest  dpggreL  They  refer 
to  King  James's  having  nominated  to  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  in  1686,  General  Talbot, 
newlv  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  recom- 
mended himself  to  his  bigoted  master  by  his 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Protestants  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  he  was  only  Heutenant-generaL 
One  stansa  as  sung  to  the  tune  may  suffice.  After 
thai,  the  two  lines  of  new  words  only  are  given. 

Ho  I  bcoder  Teagas,  dost  hear  de  deoiee  ? 

LiUAmrlfroVtM—ala. 
Dai  wa  flball  hava  a  new  depntis. 
LmSburUro  buIUn  a  In. 
Ltro  lero^  IWi  burlero,  tero  lero^  huOen  a  la, 
Lero  bro,  UtU  (Kriero,  Itro  l«t»,  huUeu  a  ku 
Ho  I  by  shaint  T^bnn^it  is  de  Talbote» 
And  he  will  cut  all  de  JBnglish  troate. 
Dough  by  mv  ihoul  de  Sncgiah  do  pmat, 
De  law's  on  dare  tide,  and  Greiah  knows  wfaaL 
Bat  if  diqpenoe  do  oome  ftam  d«  pope. 
We'll  hang  Magna  Gharta,  and  dem  in  a  ztipe: 
For  de  0ood  Talbot  is  made  a  kid. 
And  with  brave  lads  is  coming  aboaid: 
Who  all  in  France  have  taken  a  sware 
Dat  dey  will  have  no  psrotestant  heir. 

Aral  bnt  vfar  does  be  stay  behind  ? 

Hoi  by  my  snonl  'tis  a  piotestent  wind. 

Bttt  see,  de^Tyioonnel  is  now  oome  ashore, 

And  we  shall  have  commiasions  gillore. 

And  he  dat  will  not  00  to  mass 

Shall  be  turn  out,  and  look  like  an  aaa. 

Bnt  now  de  hereticks  all  go  down. 

By  Creiahattd  shaint  Patrick,  de  natfam's  ow  own. 

Ihffe  was  an  old  prophesy  found  in  a  t.. 

'Ireland  shall  be  rol'd  by  an  ass,  and  a  c 

And  now  dis  jpropheqr  is  oome  to  pass, 

Tat  TalboVs  de  dog,  and  Ja..  a  is  de  aaa 

Such  stuff  as  this  would  not  have  been  toler- 
able without  a  good  tune  to  carry  it  down. 
And  yet  Lord  Wharton  has  had  the  entire 
credit :  '  A  late  viceroy,  who  has  so  often  boasted 
himself  upon  his  talent  for  mischief,  invention^ 
lying,  and  for  making  a  certain  Lillibariero 
song ;  with  which,  if  you  will  believe  himself,  he 
sung  a  deluded  prince  out  of  three  kingdoms.*  ^ 

"From   this   political    beginning   Lillibuilero 

1  A  true  relation  of  tbs  ttrwtA  VrndB  and  GircuBslaneci  of  tlM 
InteDdod  Biot  sod  Tumult  on  Queea  £ll»lMtii's  Blrttadar.  Snl 
•dit.1712. 
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hec9Xoe  »  party  tuna  in  Ireland,  eqf)ecmUy  after 
'Dublin's  DeUyeruioe;  or  the  Surrender  of 
DragbedA,'  beginning 

Ikvlestuit  bpjra,  gO(4  tidi98i  I  Wda 
and  'Undannted  Londondeny/  oommenoiBg 

Piot«rtant  boys,  both  TaUjuit  loid  titoai, 
htA  been  written  to  it. 

It  has  long  ago  lost  any  party  signification  in 
England,  but  it  was  discontinued  as  a  maxxdi  in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  in  order  to 
avoid  offenoe  to  our  Irish  soldiers  of  the  Boman 
GaUiolic  fiuth. 

The  tune  has  been  often  referred  to  by  drama- 
tists and  by  other  writers,  as  by  ShadweU  and 
Vanlffngh  in  plays,  and  by  Sterne  in  Tristrarik 
Shamdp.  PuroeU  claims  it  as  'A  new  Irish 
time'  hj  'Mr.  Purcell'  in  ^e  second  part  of 
Mude'a  Haitdmaid,  1689,  and  in  1691  he  used 
it  ss  a  ground-bass  to  the  fifth  piece  in  Th€ 
Gordian  Knot  unty'd.  The  first  strain  has  been 
commonly  sung  as  a  chorus  in  convivial  parties  : 

A  Tvry  good  song,  ^sA  ▼exy  well  song, 
JoOjf  oompaniona  ermcf  one. 

And  it  is  the  tune  to  the  nursery  rhyme : 

TheM  was  an  old  woman  toa'd  tip  on  a  blanket 
Hinel^-Bine  tiiQfia  as  Ugh  as  Ulb  vooon. 

A  larg*  number  of  other  songs  have  been  written 
to  the  air  at  yarious  times.  [W.C.] 

LILT  (Verb  and  Noun),  to  sing,  pipe,  or  play 
cheerfully,  or,  according  to  one  autiiority,  even 
sadly ;  idso,  a  gay  tune.  The  term,  which  is  of 
Sootddi  origin,  but  is  used  in  Ireland,  would 
aeem  to  be  derived  from  the  bagpipe,  one  variety 
of  which  is  described  in  the  '  Iioulate  *  (an  an- 
dent  allegorical  Scottish  poem  dating  1450),  as 
the  *  lihpype.*  Whenever,  in  the  absence  of  a 
musical  instrument  to  play  for  dancmg,  the  Irish 
peafsnt  ghis  sing  lively  airs  to  the  customary 
sylUbles  la-U-la,  it  is  called  '  lilting.'  The  clasi^- 
c»l  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  the  Scottish  song, 
'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  a  lament  for  the 
disastrous  field  of  Flodden,  where  it  is  ocmtrasted 
witli  B  mournful  tone : — 

I*T0  beaxd  them  Ultin*  at  the  ewe  mflkiB!, 

Xmws  a  liltin'  before  dawn  of  di^; 
Kow  theve'i  a  moanin*  on  ilka  greem  loanin*. 

The  Flowen  of  the  Itarest  are  a*  wede  awa^ 

Tbe  Skene  MS.,  ascribed  (though  net  ^xm- 
dnss  vely>  to  the  reign  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland, 
oantains  six  Lilts :  '  Ladie  Bothemayeis '  (the  air 
to  the  ballad  of  the  Burning  of  Castle  Frin- 
draught),  'Lady  Laudians'  (Lothian's),  'Ladie 
C^asnitf '  (the  air  of  the  ballad  of  Johnngr  ^aa\ 
Lealeas,  Aderaeis,  and  Gilcreich's  LUts.  We 
quote  *  Ladie  CassiUes* : — 
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'  am lfr.CbaptieU's  erttldnH,  *ropiilw  Mnsie,'  p. ei4. 


Mr.  Batmey,  editor  of  the  Skene  MS.,  supposes 
the  Liltpipe  to  have  been  a  shepherd's  pipe,  no( 
a  bagpipe,  and  the  Lilts  to  have  sprung  from  the 
pastoral  districts  of  the  Lowlands.         [B.  P.  S.] 

LILY  OF  KILLABKEY.  A  grand  opera  in 
3  aots,  founded  on  Bouoicault's  '  Colleen  Bawn' ; 
the  words  by  John  Oxenford,  the  music  by  Jules 
Benedict.  IVodueed  at  the  Boyal  English  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Feb.  8, 186a.  [G.] 

LIMFUS,  BiCHABD,  organist,  bom  Sept.  10, 
18249  was  a  pupil  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  orgamst  successively  of  Brentford;  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Underahaft ;  and  St.  Michaers,  Corn- 
hill.  He  composed  a  good  deal  of  minor  music, 
but  his  claim  to  remembrance  is  as  founder  of 
the  College  of  Organists,  which  owing  to  his  zeal 
and  devotion  was  established  in  1864.  He  was 
secretary  to  the  College  till  his  death,  March  15, 
1875.    [Sec  Oboanists,  Collbob  of.]         [G.J 

LINCKE,'  Joseph,  eminent  cellist  and  oom< 
poser,  bom  June  8,  1783,  at  Trachenbeig  in 
Prussian  Silesia;  leamt  the  violin  from  his 
father,  a  violinist  in  the  chapel  of  Prince  Hatz- 
feld,  and  the  cello  i^m  Oswald.  A  mismanaged 
sprain  of  the  right  ancle  left  him  lame  for  life.' 
At  10  he  lost  his  parents,  and  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  by  copying  music,  until  in  1800 
he  procured  a  place  as  violinist  in  the  Domi- 
nican convent  at  Breslau.  There  he  studied  the 
organ  acid  harmony  under  Hanisch,  and  also 
pursued  the  cello  under  Lose,  after  whose  depar- 
ture he  became  first  cellist  at  the  theatre,  of 
which  C.  M.  von  Weber  was  then  Capellmeister, 
In  1806  he  went  to  Yienna,  and  was  engaged  by 
Prince  Basoumowsky*  for  his  private  quartet- 
party,  at  the  suggestion  of  Schuppanzigh.  In 
that  house,  where  Beethoven  was  supreme,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  great  com- 
poser's works  under  his  own  supervision.*  Bee- 
thoven was  much  attached  to  Lincke,  and 
continually  calls  liim  '  Zunftmeister  violoncello,* 
or  some  other  droU  name,  in  his  letters.  The 
Imperial  librarv  at  Berlin*  contains  a  comio 
canon  in  Beethoven's  writing  on  the  names 
Brauchle  and  Lincke. 


The  two  Sonatas  lor  F.  F.  and  Cello  (op.  loa) 
were  composed  by  Beethoven  while  he  and 
Lincke  were  together  at  the  Erdodys  in  1815.^ 

Lincke  played  in  Schuppanzigh's  public  quar- 
tets, and  Schuppancigh  in  turn  assisted  Lincke 
at  his  &rewell  concert,  when  the  programme 
consisted  entirely  of  Beethoven's  music,  and  the 

•  He  alwijs  wrote  his  oame  thus,  though  It  te  usuallr  spelled  Lloke. 

•  It  b  perhaps  In  allusion  to  this  that  Benard  writes. '  Lincke  baa 
only  ooe  flunlt— that  he  Is  erooked '  (kninun). 

4  Weiss  pl«7ed  the  rlola,  and  tbe  Prtooe  the  second  violin. 

•  Compare  Thayer's  BeethoYen,  Hi.  49. 

•  Bee  Nohl's  Beetboren's  Briefs,  U67,  p.  92.  note. 
7  E«e  Ybajrer.  IlL  MS. 
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great  composer  himself  was'  present.  His  play- 
ing appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
humour,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  expressing  Beethoven's  characteristic 
style,  whence  no  doubt  the  master's  fondness 
for  him.^  He  then  went  to  Gratz,  and  from 
thence  to  Pancovecz  near  Agram,  the  residence 
of  Countess  Erdody,  as  her  chamber-virtuoso, 
where  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
1 8x8  he  was  engaged  by  Freiherr  von  Braun 
as  first  cellist  in  the  theatre  'an  der  Wien/  and 
in  1 83 1  played  with  Merk,  the  distinguished 
cellist,  in  the  orchestra  of  the  court-opera.  He 
died  on  March  26,  1837.  His  compositions 
consist  of  concertos,  variations,  capriocios,  etc., 
his  first  3  workB  only  ^variations)  having  been 
published.  [C.F.P.] 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  THEATRE 
stood  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side'  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  principal  entrance  being 
in  Portugal  Street.  It  was  erected  by  Christo- 
pher Ridi,  and  opened  (after  his  death)  in  17 14 
by  his  son,  John  Rich,  with  Farquhar's  comedy, 
'  The  Recruiting  Officer.'  Here  Rich  first  in- 
troduced his  pantomimes,  a  curious  mixture  of 
masque  and  harlequinade,  in  which  he  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Lun,  performed  the  part  of 
Harlequin.  Galliaid  was  his  composer,  and 
Pepusch  his  music  director.  [Galliaro;  Ps- 
FUSCH.]  Hare  *The  Beggar's  Opera'  was  first 
produced  in '1727.  [Beggab's  Opera.]  Rich 
removing  in  1732  t6  the  new  theatre  in  Covent 
Garden,  the  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was 
let  for  a  variety  of  purposes*  Here  in  1734 
Italian  operas  were  given,  in  opposition  to  Han- 
del's at  the  King's  Theatre,  with  Porpora  as 
composer  and  Senesino  as  principal  singer ;  and 
here,  when  Handel  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
King's  Theatre,  he,  in  his  turn,  gave  Italian 
operas,  and  also,  occasionally,  oratorio  perform^ 
ances.  His  *  Dryden's  Ode  on  St^  Cecilia's  day' 
was  first  performed  here  in  1739,  and  in  1740 
his  'L' Allegro,  H  Pensieroso,  ed  H  Moderate,' 
his  serenata  'Pamasso  in  Festa,'  and  his  oper- 
etta 'Hymen.'  Plays  were  occasionally  per- 
formed here  until  1756,  when  the  building  was 
converted  into  a  banack.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  as  Spode  and  Copeland's  *  Salopian 
China  Warehouse,'  until  it  was  taken  down  in 
1848  for  the  enhu^g^ement  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. This  theatre  must  not  be  confounded 
with  two  others  which  previously  stood  near  the 
same  spot,  viz.  the  Duke's  Theatre,  erected  by 
Sir  William  Davenant  in  166  a,  and  occupied 
until  167 1,  when  the  companv  removed  to 
Dorset  Garden  Theatre,  and  the  Theatre  in 
Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  built  upon  the  same 
site  and  opened  in  1695  with  Congreve's  'Love 
for  Love,'  and  occupied  until  the  company  re- 
moved to  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  1 705,  when  it 
was  abandoned.  [King's  Theatre.]   [W.H.H]. 

LIND,  Jennt,  was  bom  at  Stockhohn  Oct.  6, 
1R20  (not,  as  F^tis  says,  on  Feb.  8),  Count 
Puke,  director  of  the  Court  Theatre,  admitted 

1  Bee  Uie '  Kena  ZdtschrlA  f&r  Madk/ 1837.  No.  32.  . 
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her  to  the  school  of  singing  which  is  attached  to 
that  establishment,  and^e  received  there  her 
first  lessons  firom  a  master  named  Beig.  She 
made  her  ddmt  at  the  Opera  in  her  native  city, 
in  March  1838,  as  Agatha  in  Weber's  *Frei- 
Bchfitz,'  and  played  afterwards  the  principal  rCle 
in  'Euryanthe,'  Alice  in  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  and 
finally  'La  Vestale,'  all  with  brilliant,  luooess. 
In  fact,  'she  upheld  the  Royal  Theatre  until 
June  1 841,  when  she  went  to  Paris  in  hope  of 
improving  her  style  of  singing.'  There  Manuel 
Garcia  gave  her  lessons,  during  a  period  of  nine 
months,  but  'she  hersedf  mainly  contributed  to 
the  development  of  her  naturally  harsh  and  un- 
bending voice,  by  ever  holding  before  herself  the 
ideal  which  she  had  formed  from  a  very  early 
a^e.  She  had  been  wont  to  sing  to  her  mother  ■ 
friends  firom  her  third  year ;  and,  even  at  that 
period,  the  intense  feeling  of  melajicholy,  almost 
natural  to  all  Swedes,  which  filled  her  young 
soul,  gave  to  her  voice  an  expression  which  drew 
tears  from  the  listeners.'  Meyerbeer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Paris  at  the  time,  heard  her,  was 
delighted,  and  foretold  a  brilliant  future  finr  the 
young  singer.  She  obtained  a  hearing  at  the 
Opera  in  184a,  but  no  engagement  followed. 
Naturally  hurt  at  this,  she  is  said  to  have  deter- 
mined never  to  accept  an  engagement  in  Paris  ; 
and,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  late  as  March  1847,  she  declined  an 
engagement  at  the  Acaddmie  Royale,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  *  affaires  penoneUe$;'  nor  did 
she  ever  appear  in  Paris  again. 

Jenny  Lmd  now  went  to  Berlin,  in  August  1844^ 
and  for  a  time  studied  Grerman.  In  S^tembta* 
she  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  took  part  in  the 
fStes  at  the  crowning  of  King  Oscar ;  but  re- 
turned to  Berlin  in  October,  and  obtained  an 
engagement  at  the  Opera  through  the  influence 
of  Meyerbeer,  who  had  written  for  her  the 
principal  r6le  in  his  'Feldlager  in  Schlesien,' 
afterwards  remodelled  as  'L'Etoile  du  Nord.* 
She  appeared  first,  Deoember  15,  as  Norma,  and 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  and  afterwards 
played,  with  equal  success,  her  part  in  Meyerbeer's 
new  opera.  In  the  following  April  she  sang  at 
Hambuig,  Cologne,  and  Coblentz.  After  this  toor 
she  returned  again  to  Stockholm  by  way  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  once  more  enjoyed  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess. At  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  Dec.  6, 1845.  En^iged  soon  after 
for  Vienna,  she  appeared  there  Apr&  18,  1846. 

On  May  4,  1847,  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first 
appearance  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
in  '  Robert.'  Mosch^es  had  abeady  met  her  in 
Berlin,,  and  wrote  thus  (Jan.  10,  18^.5)  of  her 
performance  in  '  The  Camp  of  Silesia,  — '  Jenny 
Lind  has  fidrly  enchanted  me ;  she  is  unique  in 
her  way,  and  her  song  with  two  concertante 
flutes  is  perhaps  the  most  incredible  feat  in  the 
way  of  bravura  singing  that  can  possibly  be 
heard  .  .  .  How  lucky  I  was  to  find  her  at 
hornet  What  a  glorious  singer  she  is,  and  so 
unpretentious  withal ! '  This  character,  though 
true  to  life,  was,  however,  shamefully  belied  by 
the  management  of  the  London  Theatre,  -bod^ 
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before  and  afler  her  arrivaL  It  is  cnrioits  now 
to  look  back  upon  the  artifices  employed,  the 
stories  of  broken  contracts  (this  not  without 
•ome  foundation),  of  long  diplomatic 7)Otfrpar{er5, 
special  messengers,  persuasion,  hesitation,  and 
Tacillations,  kept  up  during  many  months, — all 
in  order  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  operatic 
public.  Not  a  stone  was  left  unturned,  not  a 
trait  of  the  young  singer's  character,  public  or 
private,  jm-^xploiU,  by  which  sympathy,  admira- 
tion, or  even  curiosity,  might  be  aroused  (see 
Lumley*8  *  Beminiscences,'  1847).  After  appear- 
ing as  the  heroine  of  a  novel  ('  The  Home,'  by 
Miss  Bremer),  and  the  darling  of  the  Opera  at 
Stockholm,  she  was  next  described  as  entrancing 
the  opera^[oen  of  Berlin, — where  indeed  she  was 
doobUesB  a  welcome  contrast  to  their  ordinary 
prim^  domte ;  and  her  praises  had  been  sung  by 
the  two  great  Grerman  composers,  and  had  not 
lost  by  translation.  But,  not  content  with 
fulsome  praise  founded  on  these  circumstances, 
the  paragraphists,  inspired  of  course  by  those  for 
whose  interest  the  paragraphs  were  manufibctured, 
and  aosuredly  without  her  knowledge  or  sanction, 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  in  the  most  open  way, — 
and  as  if  in  commendation  of  her  as  a  singer,  and 
above  other  singers, — of  Mile.  Lind's  private 
virtues,  and  even  of  her  charities.  Singers  have 
ever  been  charitable,  g^erons,  open-handed  and 
open-hearted;  to  their  credit  be  it  recorded: 
the  exceptions  have  been  few.  With  their  private 
virtues  critics  have  nought  to  do ;  these  should 
be  supposed  to  exist,  unless  the  contrary  be 
glaringly  apparent.  The  public  was,  however, 
persistently  fed  with  these  advertisements  and 
narawsed  with  further  romours  of  doubts  and 
even  disappointment  in  the  early  part  of  1847,  it 
being  actually  stated  that  the  negodations  had 
broken  down, — all  after  the  ^engagement  had 
been  signed  and  sealed  1 

The  interest  and  excitement  of  the  public  at 
her  first  appearance  was,  therefore,  extraordinary; 
and  no  wonder  that  it  was  so.  Yef  her  great  sing- 
ing in  the  part  of  'Alice*  disappointed  none  but 
a  very  few,  and  those  were  silenced  by  a  tumul- 
tuooa  majority  of  idolators.  She  certainly  sang 
the  music  splendidly,  and  acted  the  part  irre- 
proachably. The  scene  at  the  cross  in  Uie  second 
act  was  in  itself  a  complete  study,  so  strongly 
contrasted  were  the  emotions  she  portrayed, — 
first  terror,  then  childlike  faith  and  confidence, — 
while  she  preserved,  throughout,  the  innocent 
manner  of  the  peasant  girl.  'From  that  first 
moment  till  the  end  of  tlutt  season,  nothing  else 
was  thought  about,  nothing  else  talked  about, 
but  the  new  Alice — ^the  new  SomuxmJbula — the 
new  Maria  in  Donizetti's  charming  comic  opera, 
— ^his  best.  Pages  could  be  filled  by  describing 
the  excesses  of  the  public  Since  the  days  when 
the  world  fought  for  hours  at  the  pit<loor  to  see 
the  seventh  fiirewell  of  Siddons,  nothing  had  been 
seen  in  the  least  approaching  the  scenes  at  the 
entranoe  of  the  theatre  when  MUe.  Idnd  sang. 
Prices  rose  to  a  fabulous  height.  In  short,  the 
town,  sacred  and  profane,  went  mad  about  "  the 
Swedish  nightingale"  '  (Chorley^.    Ladies  con- 
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stantly  sat  on  the  stairs  at  the  Opera,  unable  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  house.  Her  voice, 
which  then  at  its  very  best  showed  some  signs  of 
early  wear,  was  a  soprano  of  bright,  thrilling, 
and  remarkably  sympathetic  quality,  from  D  to 
D,  with  another  note  or  two  occasionally  avail- 
able above  the  high  D.  The  upper  part  of  her 
register  was  rich  and  brilliant,  and  superior 
both  in  strength  and  purity  to  the  lower. 
These  two  portions  she  managed,  however, 
to  unite  in  the  most  skilful  way,  moderating 
the  power  of  her  upper  notes  so  as  not  to  out- 
shine the  lower.  She  had  also  a  wonderfully 
developed  'length  of  breath,'  which  enabled  her 
to  perform  long  and  difi&cult  passages  with  ease, 
and  to  fine  down  her  tones  to  the  softest  pianis- 
simo, while  still  maintaining  the  quality  un- 
varied. Her  execution  was  very  great,  her  shake 
true  and  brilliant,  her  taste  in  ornament  altogether 
original,  and  she  usually  invented  her  own  ca- 
denze.  In  a  song  firom  *  Beatrice  di  Tenda,'  she 
had  a  chromatic  cadence  ascending  to  £  in  alt, 
and  descending  to  the  note  whence  it  had  risen, 
which  could  scarcely  be  equalled  for  difiSculty 
and  perfection  of  execution.  The  following,  sung 
by  her  at  the  end  of  *  Ah  I  non  giunge,'  was  given 
to  the  present  writer  by  an  ear-witness  : — 


In  this  comparatively  simple  cadema^  the  high 
D,  G,  E,  though  rapidly  struck,  were  not  given 
in  the  manner  of  a  shake,  but  were  positively 
marieUes,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  efiect. 
Another  cadence,  which,  according  to  Moscheles, 
electrified'  them  at  the  Grewandhaus,  occurred 
three  times  in  one  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas ;— 


'  What  shall  I  say  of  Jenny  Lind  ?'  he  writes 
again  (1847) :  '  I  can  find  no  words  adequate  to 
give  you  any  real  idea  of  the  impression  she  has 
made.  . . .  This  is  no  short-lived  fit  of  public 
enthusiasm.  X  wanted  to  know  her  ofif  the  stage 
as  well  as  on;  but,  as  she  lives  some  distance 
firom  me,  I  asked  her  in  a  letter  to  fix  upon 
an  hour  for  me  to  call.  Simple  and  uncere- 
monious as  she  is,  she  came  the  next  day  herself, 
bringing  her  answer  verbally.  So  much  modesty 
and  so  much  greatness  united  are  seldom  if  ever 
to  be  met  with ;  and,  although  her  intimate 
friend  Mendelssohn  had  given  me  an  insight 
into  the  noble  qualities  of  her  character,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  them  so  apparent.'  Again  and 
again  he  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  her,  and 
subsequently  of  her  and  her  husband  together. 

Meanwhile  Mile.  Lind  maintained  the  mark 
which  she  had  made  in  '  Bobert,'  by  her  imper- 
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flODfttioA  of  the  Sonnambiila,  ft  most  effective 
chanicter, — 'LacU,*  Adina,  in  'L^Elisir/  'La 
Figlia  del  B^mento/  and,  perhaps,  altogether 
her  best  part>  Gitdia  in  Spontini's  'Vestale.' 
In  1848  she  returned  to  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre, 
and  added  to  these  '  Luoia  di  Lammermoor*  and 
'L'Elisir  d'Amore.'  In  1849  she  announced 
her  intention  not  to  appear  again  on  the  stage, 
but  so  far  modified  this  resolution  as  to  sing  at 
Her  Majest/s  Theatre  in  Mozart*8  'Flauto 
Magico'  arranged  as  a  concert,  without  acting 
(April  15);  and  still  further  by  re-appearing  in 
'  La  Sonnambula*  (April  26)  and  3  other  operas. 
Her  last  appearance  *on  any  stage'  took  place 
in  'Roberto,'  May  18, 1849.  Henceforward  she 
betook  herself  to  the  more  congenial  platform  of 
the  concert-room.  How  she  sang  there,  many  of 
the  present  generation  can  still  remember, — *  the 
wild,  queer,  northern  tunes  brought  here  by 
her — ^her  careful  expression  of  some  of  Mosart  s 
great  airs— her  mastery  over  such  a  piece  of 
execution  as  the  Bird  song  in  Haydn  s  Crea- 
tion— and  lastly,  the  grandeur  of  inspiration 
with  which  the  **Sanotus"  of  angeb  in  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Elijah"  was  led  by  her  (the  culminating 
point  in  that  Oratorio).  These  are  the  triumphs 
which  will  btamp  her  name  in  the  Golden  Book 
of  singers'  (Chorley).  On  the  other  hand,  th^ 
wondrous  effect  with  which  she  sang  a  simple 
ballad,  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  erer  heard  it.  After 
another  season  in  London,  and  a  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1848,  Mile.  Lind  was  engaged  by  Bamum, 
the  American  speculator,  to  mSkB  »  tour  of  the 
United  States.  8he  arrived  there  in  1830,.  and 
remained  for  nearly  two  years,  during  part  of 
the  time  unfettered  by  an  engagement  with  any 
impresario,  but  accompanied  by  Mr.,  now  Sir 
Julius,  Benedict.  The  Americans,  with  their 
genius  for  appreciation  and  hospitality,  welcomed 
her  eveiywhere  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  and  she 
made  £ao,ooo  in  this  progress.  Here  it  was,  in 
Boston,  on  Feb.  5,  185a,  that  she  married  Mr. 
Otto  Groldschmidt.    [Goldbchhidt.] 

Returned  to  Eur^e,  Mme.  Goldsohmidt  now 
travelled  through  Holland,  and  again  visited 
Germany.  In  1856  she  came  once  more  to 
England,  and,  until  recent  yean,  appeared  fre- 
quently in  oratorios  and  concerts* 

It  must  be  recorded  that  the  whofe  of  her 
American  earnings  was  devoted  to  founding  and 
endowing  art-scholarships  and  otJier  churiaes  in. 
her  native  Sweden;  while,  in  England,  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  among  other  charitieB, 
she  has  given  a  whole  hospital  to  Liverpool  and 
a  wing  of  another  to  London.  The  scholarship 
founded  in  memory  of  her  friend  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn also  benefited  largely  by  her  help  and 
countenance ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  trutii  that 
her  generosity  and  her  sympathy  are  never  ap- 
pealed to  in  vain  by  those  who  have  any  just  claims 
upon  them.    ^Mendelssohn  Scholarship.] 

Madame  Lmd-Goldschmidt  now  lives  in  Lon- 
dan,  respected  and  admired  by  all  who  know 
her,  the  mother  of  a  family,  mixing  in  society, 
but  in  no  degree  losing  her  vivid  interest  in 
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muric.  The  Bach  Choir,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Goldschmidt,  which  has  lately  given  the  Eng- 
lish public  the  first  opportunity  of  hearing  in 
its  entirety  the  B  minor  Mass  of  that  composer, 
has  profited  in  no  small  degree  by  the  careful 
traimng  bestowed  on  the  female  portion  of  the 
chorus  by  this  great  singer,  and  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  her  presence  among  them.  [J.M.] 
LINDA  DI  CHAMOUNL  Opera  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Rossi,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced 
at  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna,  May  19, 
1843;  in  Paris,  Nov.  17,  184a;  in  London,  at 
Her  Majesty's,  June  1845.  [6.] 

LINDBLAD,  Adolf  Fbbsbick,  bom  near 
Stockholm  in  1804.  This  Swedish  composer 
passed  several  years  of  his  early  life  in  Berlin, 
and  studied  music  there  under  Zelter.  In  1835 
he  returned  to  Stockholm  and  there  resided, 
giving  ainging  lessons  and  composing  until  hia 
death  in  August  1878. 

lindblad  has  composed  but  little  instrumental 
music ;  a  symphony  in  0  which  was  given  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction  at  one  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  in  November  1839,  and 
a  duo  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (op.  9)  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  but  they  aim  so  little  at  efifect 
and  are  so  full  of  the  peculiar  personality  of  their 
author  that  they  can  never  be  popular,  and  even, 
his  own  countrymen  are  not  Diuniliar  with  them. 
It  is  his  vocal  compositions  which  have  made 
him  famous.  He  is  eminently  a  national  com- 
poser. He  has  published  a  lai^^colleotion  of 
songs  for  voice  and  piano  to  Swedish  words, 
which  are  full  ef  meltxiy,  grace,  and  originality. 
Written  for  the  mast  pavt  in  the  minor  key,  thej 
are  tinged  with  tiie  mdancholy  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Swedish  music  In  such  short  songs 
as  'The  Song  of  th*  Dalecarlian  maiden/ 
'  Lament,'  '  The  wood  by  the  Aaren  lake,'  etc., 
whose  extreme  simplici^  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  their  charm,  his  success  has  been  most  con- 
spicuous. In  longer  and  more  elaborate  songs, 
where  the  simplicity  at  which  he  aimed  in  his 
accompaniment  has  limited  the  variety  of  hai^ 
mony  and  figures,  the  effect  is  often  marred  by 
repetition  and  consequent  monotony.  Yet  even 
in  this  daas  of  work  there  are  many  beautiful 
exceptions,  and  'A  day  in  Spring,'  'A  Summer's 
day,  and  'Autumn  oyening,'  are  specially  worthy 
of  mention. 

Jenny  Lind',  who  was  Lindblad's  pupil,  intro- 
duced his- songs  into  Germany,  and  Uieir  rapidly 
acquired-  popularity  earned  for  the  author  the 
title  of  *  the-  Sohubert  of  the  North.*  His  only 
opera,  'Eronddroxne,'  is  scarcely  known  anywhere, 
but  several  of  his  vocal  duets,  trios,  and  quartets 
have  a  considerable  reputation  in  Sweden. 

An  analysis  of  lindblad's  Symphony  will  be 
found  in  the  Allg.  Mus.  Zeitung  for  Oct.  33, 1839 
(comp.  coL  937  of  the  same  volume).  There  is  a 
pleasant  reference  to  him,  honourable  to  both 
parties  alike,  in  MendeLssohn's  letter  of  Dec.  28, 
1833.  [A.H.W.] 

LINDLET,  RoBKRT,  bom  at  Rotherham 
March  4,  1776,  showed  so  early  a  predHection 
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fvr  muiie  titat  when  lie  wm  aboat  5  jean  of 
age,  lus&Uier,  aa  amateur  performer,  commenoed 
teaching  him  the  Tiolin,  and  at  9  years  of  age, 
the  Tiolotkoello  alao.  He  oontinned  to  praotise 
the  latter  until  he  was  16,  when  Gervetto,  hear- 
ing him  play,  enooanged  him  and  undertook  his 
gTBtaitona  hutniolion.  He  qnitted  Yorkshire 
and  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Brigfat(« 
theatae.  In  1794  he  succeeded  Sperati  as  prin- 
dpal  vidanoeUo  at  the  Opera  and  all  the  princi- 
pal oonoertB,  and  reUuned  undiapnted  possession 
of  that  position  until  his  retkement  in  1851. 
lindlsys  tone  was  remarkable  ibr  its  purity, 
richness^  mellowness  and  Yolume,  and  in  tlus 
respect  he  has  probably  neTer  been  equalled. 
His  teehniqae,  for  that  date,  was  remarkable, 
and  hb  aooompamment  of  redtative  was  perfeo- 
tion.  He  oomposed  several  oonoertos  and  other 
works  for  his  instrument,  but  his  composition  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  execution.  He  died 
June  13,  185s.  His  daughter  mazried  J(^ 
Banieti  the  composer. 

His  son,  WiLUAV,  bora  1803,  was  also  a 
Tiokmoellist.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  and 
fint  appeared  in  publio  in  1817  and  soon  took  a 
pcntaon  in  all  ^  beet  orchestras.  He  gave 
great  promise  of  future  excellence,  but  was  unr 
able  to  afihioTe  any  prominence  owing  to  extreme 

I niiiiiMMS     He  ^ed  at  Manchester,  Aug.  la, 

1869.  [W.H.H.] 

UKDPAINTNER,  Pirra  JTossfb  voh,  bom 
at  CoMeni  Dec  8, 1 791,  studied  the  violin,  piano, 
and  «Mmtsrpoint  at  Augsburg,  and  subsequently 
appears  to  have  received  some  InstruotiQn  at 
Munich  from  Winter.  In  181 »  he  accepted  the 
post  of  Mosik-director  at  the  Isarthor  theatre  in 
Muakii,  and  whilst  so  engaged!  completed  his 
musical  studies  under  Jos.  Gnits,  an  excellent 
cmtrspuBtist.  Iv  1819  he  was  appointed  Kapell- 
meister to  the  Royal  Band  at  Stuttgart,  and  held 
tint  post  until  his  death,  which  took  place  Aug. 
31,  1856,  durhig  a  summer  holiday  at  Nonnen- 
havn,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  ^e  was  buried 
at  Waaserbuig.  He  died  foil  of  honours,  a 
member  of  ahnost  every  musical  institution  of 
the  Omtinent,  and  the  recipient  of  gifts  £ram 
many  crowned  heads — amongst  others  a  medal 
from  Queen  Victoria,  in  1848^  for  the  dedication 
of  his  oratorio  of  Abndiam. 

By  quiet  and  nersistent  labour  he  raised  his 
band  to  the  level  of  the  best  in  Germany,  and 
aoquirsd  a  very  high  reputation.  '  Lindpaintner/ 
says  Mendelssohn,  describing  a  visit  to  Stuttgart 
In  1851,  'is  in  my  belief  the  best  conductor  in 
Germany ;  it  is  as  if  he  played  the  whole  orohes* 
tra  with  his  baton  alone ;  and  he  is  reaey  Indus* 
tiiouB.'  Of  the  maay  professional  engagements 
offesed  him  in  other  towns  and  ibseign  countries, 
be  accepted  bat  one,  and  that,,  in  1853,^  three 
years  before  his  death,  was  to  conduct  the  New 
Philharmonic  Coooerts  in  London,  at  which  his 
cantata  The  Widow  of  Nain,  his  overtures  to 
Faust  and  the  Yampyre,  and  others  of  his  com- 
positiops  were  giren  with  success,  including  the 
song  of  The  8tandard*bearer,  at  that  time  so 
po^dar,  waag  by  Piscfaek.    He  wrote  a8  operas. 
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3  ballets,  5  melodramas  and  oratorios,  several 
cantatas,  6  masses,  a  Stabat  Mater,  and  above  50 
songs  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.  To  these 
were  added  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos,  fan- 
tasias, trios  and  quartets  for  diflerent  instruments. 
He  rescored  Judas  Maccabieus,  no  doubt  cleverly, 
and  at  the  time  it  was  said,  well.  Some  of  his 
symphonies,  his  operas  'Der  Yampyr*  and  '  Lich- 
tenstein,*  his  ballet '  Joko,'  the  overture  to  which 
is  still  heard  at  ooncerts,  his  musio  to  Goethe's 
'Faust' and  Schiller's'Songofthe  Bell,' have  been 
pronounced  to  be  amouff  the  best  of  his  works. 
And  two  of  his  songs, '  The  Standard-bearer'  and 
'Boland,'  created  at  the  time  a  veritable  furore. 

Though  wanting  in  depth  and  originality  Lind- 
paintner's  compositions  please  by  &eir  clearness 
and  brilliancy,  melody  and  well-developed  form ; 
and  the  hand  of  a  clever  and  practised  musician 
is  everywhere  visible  in  them.  [A.  H. W.] 

UNLEY,  FftANOis,  born  1774  at  Doncaster, 
blind  from  his  birth,  studied  music  under  Dr. 
Miller,  and  became  an  able  organist.  He  was 
chosen  organist  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Penton- 
ville,  and  soon  afterwards  married  a  blind  lady 
of  considerable  fortune.  He  purchased  the 
business  of  Bland,  the  musicseUer  in  Holbom, 
but  his  affairs  becoming  embarrassed,  his  wife 
parted  from  him  and  he  went  to  America,  where 
his  playing  and  compoeitiens  were  much  admired. 
He  returned  to  EngUuid  in  1 799  and  died  in  Oct. 
1800.  His  works  consist  of  songs,  pianoforte 
and  organ  pieces,  flute  solos  and  duets,  and  an 
*  Oigan  Tutor.'  His  greatest  amusement  was  to 
explore  churchyards  and  read  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones  by  the  sense  of  touch.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LINLEY,  TfiouAS,  bom  about  1 725  at  Wells, 
Somerset^  commenced  the  study  of  music  under 
Thomas  Chilcot,  organist  of  Bath  Abbey  church, 
and  completed  his  education  under  Paradies.  He 
established  himself  as  a  singing  master  at  Bath, 
and  for  many  yearn  carried  on  the  concerts  there 
with  great  success.  On  the  retirement  of  John 
Christopher  Smith  in  1 774  Linley  joined  Stanley 
in  the  management  of  the  oratorios  at  Brury 
Lane,  and  on  the  death  of  Stanley  in  1 786  con- 
tinued them  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Arnold.  In 
1775,  in  conjunction  with  his  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
he  composed  and  compiled  the  music  for  'The 
Duenna^'  by  his  son-in-law,  Sheridan,  which  had 
the  then  unparalleled  run  of  75  nights  in  its  first 
season.  In  1 776  he  purchased  part  of  Garrick's 
share  in  Drury  Lane,  removed  to  London  and  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  music  of  the 
theatre,  for  which  he  composed  several  pieces  of 
merit.  Linley  died  at  his  house  in  Southampton 
Street,.  €ovent  Garden,  Nov.  19,  1795,  and  was 
buried  in  Wells  Cathedbral.  His  dramatic  pieces 
were  'The  Duenna,'  1775;  'Selima  and  Azor* 
(chiefly  fit>m  Qr^try,  but  containing  the  charming 
original  melody,  'I^o  flower  that  blows'),  1776 ; 
'The  Camp,'  1778;  'The  Carnival  of  Venice,' 
'The  Gentle  Shepherd,' and  '  Robinson  Crusoe,* 
1781;  'The  Triumph  of  Mirth,'  1782;  'The 
Spanish  Rivals;'  1784 ;  'The  Strangers  at  home,' 
and  'Richard  CoBur  de  Lion'  (fiomOr^try),  1786 ; 
and  'Love  in  the  East^'  1788;  besides  ti^e  song 
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in  'The  School  for  Scandal,*  1777,  and  acc<nn- 
paniments  to  the  songs  in  '  The  Beggar's  Opera.* 
He  also  set  such  portions  of  Sheridan's  Monody 
on  the  Death  of  Garrick,  1 779,  as  were  intended  to 
be  sung.  '  Six  Elegies'  for  3  voices,  composed  at 
Bath  (much  commended  by  Bumey),  and  *  Twelve 
Ballads*  were  published  in  his  lifetime.  The 
posthumous  works  of  himself  and  his  son,  Thomas, 
which  appeared  a  few  years  after  his  death,  in  2 
vols.,  consist  of  songs,  cantatas,  madrigals,  and 
elegies,  including  the  lovely  5-part  madrigal  by 
him,  '  Let  me,  careless,'  one  of  the  most  graceful 
productions  of  its  kind.  As  an  English  composer 
Linley  takes  high  rank. 

Eliza  Ann,  his  eldest  daughter,  *  The  Maid  of 
Bath,'  bom  1754,  received  her  musical  education 
firom  her  father,  and  appeared  at  an  early  age  at 
the  Bath  concerts  as  a  soprano  singer  with  great 
success.  In  1770  she  sang  at  the  oratorios  in 
London  and  at  Worcester  Festival,  and  rose  high 
in  public  favour.  In  17  71  she  sang  at  Hereford 
Festival,  and  in  1772  at  Gloucester.  In  March, 
1773,  she  became,  under  somewhat  romantic  cir- 
cumstances, the  wife  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
and,  after  fulfilling  engagements  at  Worcester 
Festival  and  at  Oxford,  contracted  before  her 
marriage,  she  retired  at  the  zenith  of  her  popu- 
larity. Her  voice  was  of  extensive  compass,  and 
she  sang  with  equal  excellence  in  both  the  sus- 
tained and  florid  styles.  She  died  of  consumption 
at  Bristol  in  1792. 

Mart,  his  second  daughter  and  pupil,  also  a 
favourite  singer,  sang  with  her  sister  at  the 
oratorios,  festivals,  etc.,  and  for  a  few  years  after- 
wards, until  her  marriage  with  Richard  Tickell, 
commissioner  of  stamps.  She  died  in  July  1787. 

Maria,  his  third  daughter,  was  also  a  concert 
and  oratorio  singer.  Shewed  at  Bath  Sept.  5, 1 784, 
at  an  early  age.  Shortly  before  her  death  she 
raised  herself  in  bed,  and  with  momentary  anima- 
tion sang  part  of  Handel's  air  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,*  and  then,  exhausted  with  the 
effort,  sank  down  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 

Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  bom  at  Bath  in  1756, 
displayed  at  an  early  age  extraordinary  skill  on 
the  violin,  and  at  8  years  old  performed  a  con- 
certo in  public.  After  studying  with  his  fietther 
he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Boyce.  He  then  went 
to  Florence  and  took  lessons  on  the  violin  irom 
Nardini,  and  whilst  there  became  acquainted 
with  Mozart,  then  about  his  own  age,  and  a 
warm  attachment  sprang  up  between  them ;  when 
they  parted  they  were  each  bathed  in  tears,  and 
Mozart  often  afterwards  spoke  of  Linley  with  the 
greatest  affection.  On  returning  to  England  he 
became  leader  and  solo -player  at  his  father's 
concerts  at  Bath,  and  subsequently  at  the  oratorios 
etc.  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1773  he  composed  an 
anthem  with  orchestra  ('Let  God  arise')  for 
Worcester  Festival.  In  1775  he  assisted  his 
father  in  '  The  Duenna,*  by  writing  the  overture, 
three  or  four  airs,  a  duet  and  a  trio.  He  subse- 
quently composed  a  chorus  and  two  songs  for  in- 
troduction into  '  The  Tempest.*  In  1 776  he  pro- 
duced 'An  Ode  on  the  Witches  and  Fairies  of 
Shakspere.*    He  also  composed  a  short  oratorio, 
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^The  Song  of  Moses,'  performed  at  Drnry  Lane, 
and  added  accompaniments  for  wind  instruments 
to  the  music  in '  Macbeth.'  He  was  unfortunately 
drowned,  through  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  whilst 
on  a  visit  at  the  Duke  of  Ancaster's,  Grimsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire,  Aug.  7,  1778.  The  greater  part  of 
his  miscellaneous  compositions  are  contained  in 
the  2  vols,  of  posthumous  works  above  mentioned. 

Another  son,  OziAS  Thurston,  bom  1765,  was 
also  instructed  in  music  by  the  father.  He  en- 
tered the  Church  and  obtained  a  living,  which 
he  resigned  on  being  appointed.  May  5,  1816, 
a  lunior  fellow  and  organist  of  Dulwich  College, 
where  he  died  March,  1831. 

William,  his  youngest  son,  bom  about  1767 
and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  and  Harrow,  learned 
music  from  his  father  and  Abel.  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
cured for  him  a  writership  at  Madras,  and  he 
was  Bubseqneutly  paymaster  at  Vellore  and  sub- 
treasurer  at  Fort  St.  George.  He  returned  from 
India  with  a  competence,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  literature  and  music,  composed  many 
glees,  published  a  set  of  songs,  two  sets  of  canzo- 
nets, and  many  detached  pieces,  edited  *Shak- 
spere's  Dramatic  Songs,'  2  vols.  fol.  181 5-16,  and 
wrote  two  comic  operas,  two  novels,  and  several 
pieces  of  poetry.  .  He  died  in  1835.     [W.H.H.] 

LIPINSKI,  Karl  Joseph,  eminent  violinist 
of  the  modem  school,  bom  Oct.  30  (or  ac- 
cording to  a  family  tradition  Nov.  4),  1790,  at 
Radzyn  in  Poland,  son  of  a  land-agent  and 
amateur  violinist,  who  taught  him  the  elements 
of  fingering.  Having  outgrown  this  instruction 
he  for  a  time  took  up  the  ceUo,  on  which  he  ad- 
vanced su£Bciently  to  play  Romberg*s  concertos. 
He. soon  however  returned  to  the  violin,  and 
in  1 8 10  became  first  Concertmeister,  and  then 
Capellmeister,  of  the  theatre  at  Lembeig.  Not 
being  able  to  play  the  piano,  he  used  to  lead  the 
rehearsals  with  his  violin,  and  thus  acquired 
that  skill  in  part  playing  which  was  one  of  his 
great  characteristics  as  a  virtuoso.  In  18 14  he 
resigned  his  post,  and  gave  himself  up  to  private 
study.  In  181 7  he  went  to  Italy,  chiefly  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  Paganini.  They  met  in  Milan,  and 
Paganini  tooka  great  fancy  to  him,  played  with  him 
daUy,  and  even  performed  in  public  with  him  at 
two  concerts  (April  17  and  30,  181 8),  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  increased  lipinski's  reputa- 
tion. Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Lipinski  re- 
tumed  to  Germany,  but  soon  went  back  to  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  fiune  of  an  aged  pupil  of  Tartini  s. 
Dr.  Mazzurana.  Dissatisfied  with  lipinski's 
rendering  of  one  of  Tartini's  sonatas,  but  unable 
on  account  of  his  great  age  (90)  to  correct  him 
by  playing  it  himself,  Mazzurana  gave  him  a 
poem,  which  he  had  written  to  explain  the 
master's  intentions.  With  this  aid  Lipinski 
mastered  ihe  sonata,  and  in  consequence  endea- 
voured for  the  future  to  embody  some  poetical 
idea  in  his  playing — ^the  secret  of  his  own  suc- 
cess, and  of  that  of  many  others  who  imitated 
him  in  this  respect.  In  1829  Paganini  and  Li- 
pinski met  again  in  Warsaw,  but  unfortunately 
a  rivalry  was  excited  between  them  which  de- 
stroyed the  old  friendship.    In  1835  and  36,  in 
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the  course  of  a  lengthened  muRioal  toum4e,  he 
Tinted  Leipeic,  then  becoming  the  scene  of  much 
musical  activity  owing  to  Mendelssohn's  settle- 
ment there ;  and  there  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Schumann,  which  resulted  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  him  of  the  'Camevar  (op.  9)  which 
was  composed  in  1834.  In  1836  he  visited 
England  and  played  his  militaiy  concerto  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert  of  April  25.  In  1 839  Lipin- 
ski  became  Conoertmeister  at  I^reeden,  where  he 
entirely  reorganised  the  royal  chapel,  thus  doing 
very  much  the  same  service  to  Dresden  that 
Hellmeaberger  subsequently  did  to  Vienna.  He 
retired  with  a  pension  in  1861,  and  died  on 
December  16,  of  sudden  paralysis  of  the  lungs, 
at  Urlow,  his  country  house  near  Lemberg. 

His  oompoeitions  (now  forgotten)  are  numerous, 
and  his  concertos,  &ntasias,  and  variations,  are 
valuable  contributions  to  violin  music.  One  of  the 
best  known  was  the  *  Military  Concerto, '  which  for 
years  was  much  played  and  was  the  object  of  the 
ambition  of  many  a  student  of  the  violin.  It  is 
even  now  occasionally  heard  in  public.  In  con- 
junction with  Zalewski,  the  Polish  poet,  he  edited 
an  interesting  collection  of  Galidan '  Volkslieder ' 
with  pianoforte  aooompaniments.  [^'^O 

The  most  prominent  qualities  ef  Lipinski's 
playing  were  a  remarkably  broad  and  powerful 
tone,  which  he  ascribed  to  his  early  studies  on 
the  cello;  perfect  intonation  in  double  stops, 
octaves,  etc. ;  and  a  warm  enthusiastic  indivi- 
duality. But  the  action  of  his  right  arm  and 
wrist  were  somewhat  heavy.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic musician,  and  especially  in  his  later  years 
played  Beethoven*s  great  quartets  and  Bach's 
solos  in  preference  to  everything  else.        [P.D.] 

LISBETH.  The  title  of  the  French  version 
of  Mendelssohn's  '  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde  * ; 
translated  by  J.  Barbier,  and  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  June  9,  1865.  [G.] 

LISCHEN  ET  FRITZCHEN.  An  operetta 
in  I  act ;  words  by  Paul  Dubois,  music  by  Offen- 
bach. Produced  at  Ems ;  and  reproduced -at  the 
Booffea-Parisiens,  Paris,  Jan.  5, 1864 ;  in  London 
(French),  at  St.  James's,  June  2,  1868L        [6.] 

LISLET,  John,  contributed  a  six-part  mad- 
rigal— 'Vaxre  Citharea  presents  hir  doves' — to 
'The  Triumphes  of  Oriuia,'  1601,  but  no  other 
cumposition  by  him  has  survived,  nor  is  anything 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

USZT,  Franz,  is  one  of  the  favourites  of 
fortune,  and  his  success  is  perhaps  uneqaalled, 
certainty  unsurpassed  in  the  history  «f  Art.  At 
his  first  public  appearsnoe  at  Yienni^  Jan.  t, 
1823,  his  genius  was  acknowledged  with  an 
enthusiasm  in  which  the  whcile  musical  republic, 
from  Beethoven  down  to  the  obscurest  dilettante, 
joined  unanimously.  His  concert  tours  were  «o 
many  triumphal  progresses  through  a  country 
whi^  extended  frota  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Mid  in  which  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  king 
of  pianists ;  and  the  same  success  accompanied  all 
he  undertook  in  life.  When,  tired  of  the  shallow 
£une  of  the  virtuoso,  he  devoted  himself  to  com- 
posiiKMi,  he  bad,  it  is  true,  at  first  to  enoounter 
VOL.  u. 
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the  usual  obstacles  of  popular  indifference  and 
professional  ill-will.  But  these  were  soon  over- 
come by  his  energy,  and  Liszt  is  at  present 
living  to  see  his  works  admired  by  many  and 
ignored  by  none.  As  an  orehestral  conductor 
also  he  added  laurels  to  his  wreath. 

Franz  Liszt  was  lK>m  Oct.  ti^  181 1,  at 
Raiding,  in  Hungary,  the  son  of  Adam  Liszt,  an 
o£5cial  in  the  imperial  service,  and  a  musical 
amateur  of  sufficient  attainment  to  instruct  his 
son  in  the  rudiments  of  pianoforte-playing.  At 
the  age  of  9  young  Liszt  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  At  Oedenburg  with  such  success 
that  several  Hungarian  noblemen  guaranteed 
him  sufficient  means  to  continue  his  studies  fur 
six  years.  For  that  purpose  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  took  lessoiis  from  Czemy  on  the  pianoforte 
and  from  Salieri  and  Randhartinger  in  com- 
position. The  latter  introduced  the  lad  to  his 
friend  Franz  Schubert.    His  first  appearance  in 


print  was  probably  in  a  variation  (the  24th^  on 
a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  one  of  50  contributed  by 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day,  for  which 
Beethoven,  when  asked  for  a  single  variation, 
wrote  thirty-three  (op.  lao).  The  collection, 
entitled  Vaterlandische  KUnstler-Verein,  was 
published  in  Joine  1823.  In  the  same  year  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  it  was  hoped  that 
his  rapidly  growing  reputation  would  gain  him 
admissioa  At  the  Conservatoire  in  spite  of  his 
foreign  origin.  But  Cherubini  refused  to  make 
an  exception  in  his  favour,  and  he  continued  his 
studies  under  Reicha  and  Paer.  Shortly  after* 
wards  he  also  made  his  first  serious  attempt  at 
composition,  and  an  operetta  in  one  act,  called 
'Don  Sauche,'  was  produced  at  the  Acad^mie 
Royale,  Oct.  17,1825,  and  well  received.  Artistic 
tours  to  Switzerland  and  England,  accompanied 
by  brilliant  success,  occupy  the  period  till  the 
year  1827,  when  Liszt  lost  his  father  and  was 
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thiown  on  Ub  own  reeourceB  to  provide  for  him- 
self and  Ilia  mother.  During  his  stay  in  Paris, 
where  he  settled  for  some  years,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  leaders  of  French  literature, 
"Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine  and  George  Sand,  the 
influence  of  whose  works  may  be  discovered  in 
his  compositions.  For  a  time  also  he  became 
an  adherent  of  Saint-Simon,  but  soon  reverted 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  which,  as  an  artist 
.and  as  a  man,  he  haa  since  adhered  devoutly. 
In  1 834  he  beoune  acquainted  with  the  Gounteas 
D*Agoult,  better  known  by  her  literary  name 
of  Daniel  Stem,  who  for  a  long  time  remained 
attached  to  him  and  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren. Two  of  these,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the 
wife  of  M.  Ollivier  the  French  statesman,  are 
dead.  The  third,  Cosima^  is  the  wife  of  Bichard 
Wagner.  The  public  concerts  which  Liszt  gave 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Paris  placed 
his  claim  to  the  first  rank  amongst  pianists  on 
a  firm  basis,  and  at  last  he  was  induced,  much 
against  his  will,  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  virtuoso 
proper.  The  interval  firom  1839  to  1847  liszt 
spent  in  travelling  almost  incessantly  from  one 
country  to  another,  being  everywhere  Teceived 
with  an  enthusiasm  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
Art.  In  England  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  of  May  21,  1827  (Concerto,  Hummel), 
May  II,  1840  (Concertsttii^  Weber),  and  June 
8, 1 840  (Kreutzer-Bonata).  Here  alone  his  recep- 
tion seems  to  have  been  less  warm  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  liszt,  with  hia  usual  generosity,  at 
once  undertook  to  bear  the  loss  that  might  have 
fallen  on  his  agent.  Of  this  generosity  numerous 
instances  might  be  cited.  Th»  charitable  pur- 
poses to  which  Liszt*s  geniua  has  been  xnade 
subservient  are  legion,  and  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  that  of  technical  perfection  he  is 
unrivalled  amongst  virtuosi.  The  disaster 
caused  at  Pesth  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Danube  (1837)  was  considerably  alleviated  by 
the  princely  sum — ^the  result  of  several  concerts 
— contributed  by  this  artist;  and  when  two 
years  later  a  considerable  sum  had  been  col- 
lected for  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  at  Pesth, 
he  insisted  upon  the  money  being  given  to  a 
struggling  young  sculptor,  whom  he  moreover 
assfeted  from  his  private  means.  The  poor  of 
Baiding  also  had  cause  to  remember  the  visit 
paid  by  LLizt  to  his  native  village  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven's 
monument  at  Bonn  owed  its  existence,  or  at 
least  its  speedy  completion,  to  Liszt's  liberality. 
When  the  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  began 
to  £Eui,  Liszt  oifered  to  pay  the  baJance  required 
from  his  own  pocket,  provided  only  that  the 
choice  of  the  sculptor  should  be  left  to  him. 
From  the  begrinning  of  the  forties  dates  Liszt's 
more  intimate  ponneotion  with  Weimar,  where 
in  1849  he  settled  for  the  space  of  12  years. 
This  stay  was  to  be  fruitful  in  more  than  one 
sense.  When  he  dosed  his  career  as  a  vurtuoso, 
and  accepted  a  permanent  engagement  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar,  he  did 
80  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  becoming  the 
advocate  of  the  rising  musical  generation,  by 
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the  perfoimaaoe  of  such  works  as  were  written 
regardless  of  immediate  success,  and  thereforo 
had  little  chance  of  seeing  the  light  of  the  stage. 
At  short  intervals  eleven  operas  of  living  com- 
posers were  either  performed  for  the  first  time 
or  revived  on  the  Weimar  stage.  Amongst 
these  may  be  counted  such  works  as  Lohenffriup 
Tofmhdtuer,  and  The  Flying  Bukhman  of  Wag^ 
ner,  Benvmuto  Cellim  by  Berlioz,  Schumann's 
Oenoveva,  and  music  to  Byron's  'Manfi:ed.' 
Schubert's  Alfonto  and  EstreUa  was  also  res- 
cued firom  oblivion  by  Liszt's  exertions.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  small  provincial 
city  were  once  more  to  be  the  artistic  centre 
of  Germany,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Goethe,  Sdiiller  and  Herder.  From  all  sides 
musicians  and  amateurs  flocked  to  Weimar,  to 
witness  Uie  astonishing  feats  to  which  a  small 
bat  excellent  community  of  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists  were  inspired  by  the  genius  of  their 
leader.  In  this  way  was  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  group  of  young  and  enthusiastic  musicians, 
wlu>,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  aims  and 
achievements,  were  and  are  at  any  rate  inspired 
bv  perfect  devotion  to  music  and  its  poetical 
aims.  It  was,  indeed,  at  these  Weimar  gather- 
ings that  the  musicians  who  now  form  the  so- 
caUed  School  of  the  Future,  tiU  then  unknown 
to  each  other  and  divided  locally  and  mentally, 
came  first  to  a  clear  understanding  of  thcdr 
powers  and  aspirations^  How  much  the  personal 
&scination  of  liszt  contributed  to  this  desired 
effect  need  not  be  said.  Amcmgst  the  numerous 
pupils  on  the  pianoforte,  to  whom  he  at  the  same 
period  opened  the  invaluable  treasure  of  his 
technical  experience,  may  be  mentioned  Hans 
von  Billow,  the  worthy  disciple  of  such  a  master. 
But,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  the  soil  of 
Weimar,  with  its  great  traditions,  was  to  prove 
a  field  of  richest  harvest.  When,  as  eany  aa 
1842,  liszt  undertook  the  direction  of  a  certain 
number  of  concerts  every  year  at  Weimar,  hia 
friend  Du verger  wrote  *Cette  place,  qui  oblige 
liszt  k  sojourner  trois  mois  de  Tannic  k  Weimar, 
doit  marquer  peut-^tre  pour  lui  la  transition  de 
sa  carri^  de  virtuose  K  celle  de  compositeur.* 
This  presage  has  been  verified  by  a  number  of 
compositions  which,  whatever  may  be  the  final 
verdict  on  their  merits,  have  at  any  rate  done 
much  to  elucidate  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  Art.  From  these  works  of  his 
mature  years  his  eariy  compositions,  mostiy  for 
the  pianoforte,  ought  to  be  distinguished.  In 
the  Lfttter  Liszt  the  viituoso  predominates  over 
Liszt  the  composer.  Not,  for  instance,  that  his 
'transcriptions'  of  operatic  music  are  without 
superior  merits.  Every  one  of  them  shows  the 
refined  musician,  and  for  the  development  of 
pianoforte  technique,  especially  in  rendering  or- 
chestral effects,  they  are  of  the  greatest  imp<nrt- 
ance.  They  also  tend  to  prove  Liszt's  catholicity 
of  taste ;  for  all  schools  are  equally  represented  in 
the  list,  and  a  selection  firom  Wagner's  *  Lohen- 
grin '  is  found  side  by  side  with  the  Dead  March 
§x>m  Donizetti's  '  Don  Sebastian.*  To  point  out 
even  the  most  important  among  these  selections 
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and  amngements  would  fiur  exceed  the  limxts  of 
.this  notice.  More  important  are  the  original 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte  aIbo  belonging  to  this 
earlier  epoch  and  collected  under  such  names  as 
' Oonsolations *  and  'Annies  de  p^erinage,'  but 
even  in  these,  charming  and  interesting  in  many 
respects  as  they  are.  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disoover  the  genns  of  Liszt's  later  productiveness. 
The  stage  of  preparation  and  imitation  through 
which  iJl  young  composers  have  to  go,  Liszt 
passed  &t  tiie  piano  and  not  at  the  desk.  This 
IS  well  pointed  out  in  Wagner's  pamphlet  on  the 
Symphonic  Poems : — 

'Me  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities,* 
writes  Wagner,  '  particularly  in  a  finendlv  cirde, 
of  hearing  Liszt  play — ^for  instance,  Beethoven — 
mast  have  understood  that  this  was  not  mere 
reproduction,  but  real  production.  The  actual* 
point  of  division  between  these  two-  things  is  not 
so  earily  detennined  as  most  people  believe,  but 
so  modi  I  have  ascertained  beyond  a  doubts 
that,  in  order  to  reproduce  Beethoven,  one  must 
be  iiJ>le  to  produce  with  him.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  this  understood  by  those  who 
have,  in  all  their  life,  heard  nothing  but  the 
ordixiary  performances  and  renderinss  by  vii^ 
tuosi  of  Beethoven's  work&r  Into-  the  growth 
and  essence  of  such  renderings  I  have,,  in  the 
course  of  time,  gained  so  sad  an  insigh^  that  I 
prefer  not  to  offend  anybody  by  expressing 
inyself  more  clearly.  I  ask^  on  tiie  other  hand, 
all  who  have  heiud,  for  instance,  Beethoven's 
op.  io6  or  op.  Ill  (the  two^  great  sonatas  in 
Bb  and  C)  played  by  Liszt  in  a  friendly  circle, 
what  they  previously  knew  of  these  creations, 
and  what  they  learned  of  them  on  those  occa- 
sions! If  this  was  reproduction,  then  surely  it 
was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  sonatas 
r^nrodudng  Beethoven  which  are  "  produced  '*  by 
oar  pianoforte  composers  in  imitation  of  those- 
imperfectly  comprehended  woriuu  It  was  singly 
the  pecoliar  mode  of  Liszt's  development  to  do 
at  the  piano  what  others  achieve  with  pen  and 
ink ;  anid  who  can  deny  that  even  the  greatest 
and  most  original  master,  in  his  first  period,  does 
nothing  but  reproduce?  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  during  this  reproductive  epoch,,  the  work 
even  of  the  greatest  genius  never  has  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  master  works  which  it 
reproduces,  its  own  value  and  impostance  being 
attained  only  by  the  manifestation  of  distinct 
originality.  It  follows  that  Liszt's  activity  during 
his  first  and  reproductive  period  surpasses  every- 
thing done  by  others  under  parallel  circumstances^ 
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For  be  placed  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
woriES  of  his  predecessors  in  the  fullest  light,  and 
thos  raised  himself  almost  to  the  same  height 


with  the  composers  he  reproduced.' 

These  remarks  at  the  same  time  will  to  a 
large  extent  aoooimt  for  the  unique  place  which 
Uast  holds  amongst  modem  representatives  of 
his  instroment^  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  of  the  phenomenal  technique  which 
ffiaWed  bim  to  concentrate  his  whole  mind  on 
the  intentions  of  the  composer. 

The  worics  of  Liszt's  mature  psriod  may  be 


most'  convetiiently  classed  uxider  four  helidings. 
First :  works  for  the  pianoforte  with  and  without 
orchestral  accompaniments.  The  two  Concertos 
in  £b  and  A,  and  the  fifteen  Hungarian  Rhapso- 
dies are  the  most  important  works  of  this  group, 
the  latter  especially  illustrating  the  strongly 
pronounced  national  element  in  L^zt.  The  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  second  or  orchestral  section 
of  Liszt's  works  are  the  Faust  Symphony  in 
three  tableaux,  the  Dante  Symphony,  and  the 
twelve  'Symphonic  Poems.'  Of  the  latter  a  fiiU 
list  is  given  on  p,  149  b.  It  is  in  these  Symphonic 
Poems  that  Liszt's  mastery  over  the  orchestra  as 
well  as  his  claims  to  originality  are  chiefly  shown. 
It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  *  Programme-Musie»' 
such  as  we  find  it  illustrated  here,  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  Berlioz.  Another  important  feature, 
the  so-called '  leading-motive'  (i.  e..  a  theme  repre- 
sentative of  a  cbaiacter  or  idea,  and  thereforo 
recurring  whenever  that  character  or  that  idea 
eomes  into  prominent  action),,  Liszt  has  adopted 
from  Wagner.  [Leit-iiotif.]  At  the  same  time 
these  ideas  appear  in  hia  music  in  a^  consider- 
ably modified  form.  Speaking,  for  instance,  of 
Programme-Music,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  significance  of  that  term  is  unaensiood  in  a 
very  different  sense  by  Berlioz  and  by  Liszt 
BerlioZr  like  a  true  Frenchman,  is  thinlcing  of  a 
distinct  story  or  dramatic  situation,  of  which  he 
takes  care  to  inform  the  reader  by  means  of  a 
oommentazy ;  Liszt,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes 
chiefly  the  pictorial  and  symbolic  beiuings  of 
his  theme,,  and  in  the  first-named  respect  espe- 
cially is  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  modern  sym- 
phonists.  Even  where  an  event  has  become  the 
motive  of  his  symphonic  poem,  it  is  always  from 
a  single  feature  of  a  more  or  less  musically  realis- 
able nature  that  he  takes  his  suggestion,  and 
from  this  he  proceeds  to  the  deeper  significance 
of  his  subject,  without  much  regwrd  fer  the  inci- 
dents of  the  stozy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  for 
example^  in  hia  Mazeppa  he  has  chosen  Victor 
Hugos  somewhat  pompous  production  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  music,  in  preference  to  Bjron's 
more  celebrated  and  more  beautiful  poem.  Byron 
simply  tells  the  stozy  of  Mazeppa's  danger  and 
rescue.  In  Victor  Hugo  the  Polish  youth, 
tied  to 

'  A  Tuiar  of  the-  Ukrainebreed 
Who  looked  m  though  the  speed  of  thoaght 
Was  in  his  limba,* 

has  become  the  representative  of  man  '  lid  vivant 
Mur  ta  eroupe  faUUe,  G^hU,  ardent  coureier.'  This 
symbolic  meaning,  far-fetched  though  it  may  ap- 
pearin  the  poem,  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
musician.  It  gives  aesthetic  dignity  to  the  wild, 
rattling  triplets  which  imitate  the  horse's  gallop, 
and  imj^artsa  higher  significance  to  the  triumphal 
march  which  eloees  the  piece.  For  as  Mazeppa 
became  Hetnuui  of  the  Cossacks,  even  so  is 
man  gifted  with  genius  destined  for  ultimate 
triumph: 

*  Chuqne  pas  que  ta  ftif  semble  crenser  sa  tombe. 
Enfin  le  tempa  arrive  .  .  .  il  court,  il  tombe, 
£t  ae  relive  roi.' 

A  more  elevated  subject  than  the  struggle  and 
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final  victory  of  genius  an  artist  cannot  well  desire, 
and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Liszt,  provided 
ftlways  that  the  introduction  of  pictorial  and 
poetic  elements  into  music  is  thought  to  be  per- 
missible. Neither  can  the  melodic  means  em- 
ployed by  him  in  rendering  this  subject  be^ 
objected  ta  In  the  opening  allegro  agitato 
descriptive  of  Mazeppa*j  ride,  stroi^  accents  and 
rapid  rhythms  naturally  prevsil ;  but,  together 
with  this  merely  external  matter,  there  occurs  an 
impressive  theme  (first  announced  by  the  basses 
and  trombones),  evidently  representative  of  the 
hero  himself,  and  for  that  reason  repeated  again 
and  again  throughout  the  piece.  The  second 
section,  a/ndanUt  which  brings  welcome  rest  after 
the  breathless  hurry  of  the  aXiegro,  is  in  its  turn 
relieved  by  a  brilliant  march,  with  an  original 
Cossack  tune  by  way  of  trio,  the  abstract  idea  of 
triumphant  genius  being  thus  ingeniously  iden- 
tified with  Mazeppa*s  success  among  'la  trUnu 
de  V  Ukraine^  From  these  remarks  Liszt's  method, 
applied  with  slight  modification  in  all  bis  sym* 
pnonic  poems,  is  sufficiently  clear ;  bu,t  the  difiicult 
problem  remains  to  be  solved.  How  can  these 
philosophic  and  pictorial  ideas  becomeihe  nucleus 
of  a  new  musical  fonn  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
old  symphonic  movement?  Wagner  asks  the 
question  *  whether  it  is  not  more  noble  and  more 
liberating  for  music  to  adopt  its  fonn  from  the 
conception  of  the  Orpheus  or  Prometheus  motive 
than  from  the  dance  or  march  ?*  but  he  forgets 
that  dance  and  march  have  a  distinct  and  tangible 
relation  to  musical  form,  whieh  neither  Prome- 
theus and  Orpheus,  nor  indeed  any  other  character 
or  abstract  idea^  possess.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  must  be  left  to  a  future  time,  when  it 
will  also  be  possible  to  determine  the  permanent 
position  of  laszt^s  symphonic  works  in  the  history 
of  Art. 

The  legend  of  St  Elizabeth,  a  kind  cf  oratorio, 
full  of  great  beauty,  but  sadly  weighed  down  by 
a  tedious  lihretto,  leads  the  way  to  the  third 
section — the  Sacred  compositions.  Here  the  Gran 
Mcuts,  the  Missa  ChoralU,  the  Mass  for  small 
voices,  and  the  oratorio  Chridus  are  the  chief 
works.  The  15th  Psalm,  for  tenor,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,*  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  accent- 
uation of  the  subjective  or  personal  element 
combined  as  far  as  possible  with  a  deep  reverence 
for  the  old  forms  of  chureh  music,  is  the  key- 
note of  Liszt^s  sacred  compositions. 

We  finally  come  to  a  fourth  division  not 
hitherto  8u£Boiently  appreciated  by  Liszt's  critics 
— ^his  Songs.  It  is  here  perhaps  that  his  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  embodied  in  melody  pure  and 
simple,  finds  its  most  perfect  exprenion.  Such 
settmgs  as  those  of  Heine's  *Du  hist  wie  eine 
Blume,'  or  Redwitz*s  '  £s  muss  ein  wunderbares 
sein*  are  conceived  Sn  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Yolkslied.  At  other  times  a  greater  liberty  in 
the  rhythmical  phrasing  of  the  music  is  warranted 
by  the  metre  of  the  poem  iteelf,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Goethe's  wonderful  night  song,  'Ueber  alien 
Gipfeln  ist  Ruh\'  the  heavenly  calm  of  which 
Liszt  has  rendered  by  his  wonderful  humonies 
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in  a  manner  wUbh  alone  would  secure  him  a 
place  amongst  the  great  masters  of  German  song. 
Particularly,  the  modulation  from  G  major  back 
into  the  original  £  m%jor  at  the  close  of  the 
piece  is  of  surprising  beauty.  Less  happy  is  the 
dramatic  way  in  which  such  ballads  as  Heine's 
'Loreley'  and  Goethe's  'Konig  in  Thule'  are 
treated.  Here  the  melody  is  sacrificed  to  the 
declamatory  element,  and  &at  declamation,  espe- 
cially in  the  last-named  song,  is  not  always 
ftbultless.  Victor  Hugo's  '  Oonmient  disaient-ils  * 
18  one  of  the  most  moeful  songs  amongst  Liszt's 
works,  and  in  musical  literature  eenerally. 

The  remaining  facts  of  Li8zt^B  life  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  In  1859  he  left  his 
official  position  at  the  Opera  in  Weimar  owing 
to  the  captious  opposition  made  to  the  production 
of  Gomehus's  '  Barber  of  Bagdad,'  at  the  Weimar 
theatre.  Sinee  that  time  he  has  been  living  at 
intervals  at  Rome,  Pesth,  and  Weimar,  always 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pupils  and  admirers, 
and  always  working  for  music  and  musicians  in 
the  unselfish  and  truly  catholic  spirit  characte]>> 
istic  of  his  whole  life.  How  much  Uszt  can  be 
to  a  man  and  an  artist  is  shown  by  what  per- 
haps is  the  most  important  episode  even  in  his 
interesting  career — ^his  friendship  with  Wagner. 
The  latter's  eloquent  words  will  g^ive  a  letter 
idea  of  Liszt's  personal  character  than  any  less 
intimate  friend  could  attempt  to  do. 

<I  met  Liszt,'  writes  Wagner,  'for  the  first 
time  during  my  earliest  stay  in  Paris,  at  a 
period  when  I  had  renounced  the  hope,  nay, 
even  the  wish,  of  a  Paris  reputation,  and,  in- 
deed, was  in  a  state  of  internal  revolt  against 
the  artistic  life  which  I  found  there.  At  our 
meeting  he  struck  me  as  the  most  perfect  contrast 
to  my  own  being  and  situation.  In  this  worid, 
into  which  it  had  been  my  desire  to  fly  from  my 
narrow  circumstances,  Liszt  had  grown  up,  from 
his  earliest  age,  so  as  to  be  the  object  of  general 
love  and  admiration,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
repulsed  bv  general  coldness  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy. ...  In  consequence  I  looked  upon  him  with 
suspicion.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  disclosing 
my  being  and  working  to  nim,  and,  therefore,  tho 
reception  I  met  with  on  his  part  was  altogether 
of  a  superficial  kind,  as  was  indeed  natural 
in  a  man  to  whom  every  day  the  most  divei^gent 
impressions  claimed  access.  But  I  was  not  in 
a  mood  to  look  with  unprejudiced  eyes  for  the 
natural  cause  of  his  behaviour,  which,  though 
friendly  and  obliging  in  itself,  could  not  but 
wound  me  in  the  then  state  of  my  mind.  I  never 
repeated  my  first  call  on  Liszt,  and  without 
knowing  or  even  wishing  to  know  him,  I  was 
prone  to  look  upon  him  as  strange  and  adverse 
to  my  nature.  My  repeated  expression  of  this 
feeling  was  afterwards  told  to  him,  just  at  the 
time  when  my  'Bienzi'  at  Dresden  attracted 
general  attention.  He  was  stirprised  to  find 
himself  misunderstood  with  such  violence  by 
a  man  whom  he  had  scarcely  known,  and  whose 
acquaintance  now  seemed  not  without  value  to 
him.  I  am  still  moved  when  I  remember  the 
repeated  and  eager  attempts  he  made  to  change 
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my  (pinion  of  him,  even  before  he  knew  any 
of  my  worki.  He  acted  not  from  any  artUtic 
sympathy,  but  led  by  the  purely  human  wish  of 
i^flcontinuing  a  casual  disharmony  between  him- 
self and  another  being ;  perhaps  he  also  felt  an 
infinitely  tender  misgiving  of  having  really  hurt 
me  unconsciously.  He  who  knows  the  selfish- 
ness and  terrible  insensibility  of  our  social  life;, 
and  especially  of  the  reUtions  of  modem 
artists  to  each  other,  cannot  but  be  stmck 
with  wonder,  nay,  deUght,  by  the  treatment  I 
experienced  Jrom  this  extraordinary  man, . . .  At 
Weimar  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,,  when  I  was 
resting  for  a  few  days  in  Thuringia,.  uncertain 
whether  the  threatening  prosecution  would  com- 
pel me  to  Oijntinue  my  flight  from  Germany. 
The  y&ry  day  when  my  personal  danger  became 
a  certainty,  I  saw  Liszt  conducting  a  rehearsal 
of  my  *  Tannhauser,'  and  was  astonished  at 
recognising  my  second  self  in  his  achievement. 
What  I  haid  f^t  in  inventing  this  music  he  felt 
in  performing  it :  what  I  wanted  to  express  in 
writing  it  do^-n,  he  expressed  in  making  it  sound. 
Strange  to  say,  through  the  lote  of  this  rarest- 
friend,  I  gained,  at  Uie  moment  of  becoming 
homeless,  a  real  home  for  my  art,  which  1  had 
hitherto  longed  fur  and  sought  for  always  in  the 
wrong  place.  ...  At  the  end  of  my  last  stay  at 
Paris,  when  91,  mii^erable,  and  despairing,  I  sat 
brooding  over  my  fate,  my  eye  fell  on<  the  score  of 
my  "  Lohengrin,**  which  I  had  totalVjr  forgotten. 
Suddenly  I  felt  something  like  compassion  that 
this  music  should  never  sound  from  off  the  death- 
pale  paper.  Two  words  I  wrote  to  Lisst :  his- 
answer  was,  the  news  that  preparations  for  the 
performanoe  were  being  made  on  the  largest  scale 
that  the  limited  means  of  Weimar  would  permit. 
Everything  that  men  and  circumstances  could  do^ 
was  ^me,  in  order  to  make  the  work  understood. 
.  . .  Errors  and  misconceptions  impeded  the  de- 
sired success.  What  was  to  be  done  to  aupply 
what  was  wanted,  so  as  to  further  the  true  un- 
derstanding on  all  sides,  and  with  it  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  work  T  Liszt  saw  it  at  once»  and 
did  it.  He  gave  to  the  public  his  own  im- 
pression of  the  work  in  a  manner  the  convincing 
eloquence  and  overpowering  efficacy  of  which 
sesoain  unequalled.  Success  was  his  reward,  and 
'mih.  this  success  he  now  approaches  me,  saying : 
'*  Behold  we  have  come  so  far,  now  create  us  a 
new  work,  that  we  may  go  still  further.**  * 

In  addition  to  the  commentaries  on  Wagner*s 
works  just  referred  to,  Liszt  has  also  written 
numerous  detached  articles  and  pamphlets,  those 
on  Robert  Franz,  Chc^in,  and  the  music  of  the 
Gipsies,  being  the  most  important.  It  ought  to 
be  added  that  the  appreciation  of  Liszt*s  music 
in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Walter  Bache, 
at  wluwe  annual  concerts  many  of  his  most 
important  works  have  been  produced.  Others, 
such  as  *Mazeppa'  and  the  'Battle  of  the 
Huns,'  were  first  heard  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
Pahioe. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  Liszt*s  works, 
as  complete  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it. 
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It  is  compiled  from  the  recent  edition  of  the 
thematic  catalogue  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No. 
14,373),  published  Usta,  and  other  available 
sources. 

I,  OBCHS8TBAL  WORKS. 
1.  OuoiXAL.  jia 'Oaiidmnui  Igitnr':  Bamo- 

Mske  for  ordi.  toU.  uid  chonu. 

Score  and  partt ;  also  for  P.V.  a 

■iid4lMiidi.   Sehubarth. 
8.  AKiAireKMiXTa. 
11.  Bcfaubvtt'  M&rchch    1.  op.  40 

No.  S;  2.  Truier-:  S.  Better-;  4. 

Ui^MlieiMi^lfarMk.    Soure  siid  . 

parts.   Fnrttoer. 
K.  Sehubert't  Bongs  for  voice  and 

■mall  oreh.  1.  Die  junge  Nunoe  ; 

&  Greteben  am  l^nnrade ;   3. 

Ued  der  Miedon ;  4.  ErlkOoIg. 

Score  and  parte.    Vorberg. 
n.  *Oia  Allmacht.'  bjr  Schubert, 

for   tenor,    men's  chonis.  and 

orchertm.  Score  and  parts :  and 

Tocal  score.    Schuberth. 
14.  H.  T.  BUow's  Manirka-ran- 

Oule  (op.  13).   Score  and  parts. 

Leockart. 
U.  Festmarch  on  themes  by  K.  H.  . 

ro  a   Score ;  also  for  PJf.  2  and 

4  hands.    Schuberth. 

n.  Ungarische  Bhapmdien.  arr. 
b7  Lisst  and  P.  Doppler ;  1.  in 
F:  &  in  D;  S.  in  D;  4.  in  D 
minor  and  6  major ;  A.  in  B : 
s:  Pester  Cameval.— Score  and 
parts:  and  for  P.F.  4  bands. 
Schuberth. 

If.  Ungariseber  Mamch.  for  Coro- 
nation at  Buda-Pesth,  1>«7. 
Score;  abo  for  P.F.  2  and  4 
hands.    Schuberth. 

18.  lUkkociy-lfarsch ;  sjmphoniiich 
bearbeltet.  Score  and  parts; 
also  for  P.  F.  2.  4,  and  8  hands. 
Schuberth. 

19.  Ungarlscher  Sturm  -  Marwh. 
New  arr.  1K76.  Scure  and  partn ; 
also  for  P.F.  i  and  4  bauds. 
Schleslnger. 

20.  'SnStat'  und  'Hymniis'  tf 
Mnl  and  BrkeL  Score  and 
parte:  also  for  P.F.  Bi&tsar 
TOlflri.  P«th. 

n.'  FOB  PIAXOFOBTB  AND  OBCHEffTRA. 


1.-  Bnnphonle  to  Dante's  DiTtna 
Commedia,  oreh.  and  female- 
•horns:  ded.-to  Wagner.  1.  In- 
ferno; &Pun«tor1o:  aVa^iJ- 
float.  SeoM  and  parts.  B.A1L1 
Arr.for2P.Fs. 

1  Bine  Faust-fljrmphonle  In  drel 
CharakterUldem  (naoh  Goethe), 
oreh.  and  male  chofus:  ded.  to 
BerHoL  1.  Faost ;  2.  Oretchen 
(also  for  P.  F.  2  hands) ;  s:  Ma- 
phlstopheles.  Score  Chd  parts ; 
•bo  for  2  P.  Fs.   SchnbertH. 

S;-  Zwd  Kplsoden  aus  Lenau'v 
Faust.  1.  D«r  nIchtUche  Zog. 
S.  Der  Tana  In  d«r  Dorfsehenke 
(Mephisto-Walxer).  Score  and 
parte;  also  for  P.F.  S  and  4 
hands.    Schuberth. 

a  Sjrmphonische  DIciitungen.  1. 
Ce  qu'on  enteod  sur  la  mon> 
tligne ;  S.  Taaio.  Lamento  e 
Trlonfo:  a.  Les  Preludes;  4. 
Orpheus  (also  for  organ) :  &  Pro- 
metheus; 6.  Mazeppa;  7.  Fest- 
hUlnge;  8L  HtfmTde  funtbre;  9. 
Hun^rla :  la  Hamlet ;  IL  Hun- 
nenschlacht:  IS.  Die  Ideale. 
Score  and  parte,  also  fbr  2  P.  Fs. 
and  P.F.  4  hands.   B.*H. 

8.  Fest-Vorspiei.  for  Schiller  and 
Goethe  Pestiral,  Wdmar  UST. 
Score.  Hall  berger. 

C  Vcat-Marsch.  forCloethe's  blrtli^ 
daj.  Score  and  pans,  also  for 
P.  F.  2  and  4  hands.   Schuberth. 

T.  Huldignngs-Marsch.  for  aoce»' 
elon  of  Duka  (?arl  of 
Weimar  1808.  Score;  and  for 
P.F.2hands.    B.  *  H. 

a- '  Vom«F^  ram  Heer ':  •  Patrio- 
tic march:  Score  and  parte; 
also  for  P.F.  2  hands.  Sehle- 
aingcr. 

9.-  Kdnstler  FM-Zug ;  for  StHlller 
FeatiTal  IM9.  Scon;  and  foP 
r.F.2tt' 


1.  OawiiiAL. 
9.  Concerto 8b.l. in B flat  Seoi* 

and  parte ;  also  for  2  P.  Fc 

SchlMtlnger. 
2t  (Concerto  No.  2.  In-  A\     Score 

and  parte;    also  for  2'  P.  Fs. 

Schott. 
21  '  Todten-TanK'  Paraphrase  on 

'  Dies  Inn.'    Score ;  also  for  1 

and2P.Fs.    SlegeL 

S.  AuAxainifTB,  P.F.  puir- 

CIPALE. 

M.  Flmtaala  on  theme*from  Be*' 


thoven's  'Bulns  of  Athens.' 
Soore ;  also  for  P.  F.  2  and  4 
hands,  and  2  P.  Fs.  Slegel. 
2S.Fantasle  fiber  ungarische  Volks- 
melodien.  Score  and  parts. 
Hetnze. 

26.  Schabert's  Fantaala  In  C  (op. 
10),  sjrmphonlseh  tiearbeitet. 
Score  and  parte :  alsofor2P.F8. 
Schrelber. 

27.  Weber's  Polonaise  (op.  72). 
Seare  and  parte.   Bchlesinger. 


m.  FOB  FIASOFOBTB  BOLa 


1.  Obioimal. 

2^  Xtodes  d'dxteutlon  transcen- 
danta.  1.  Preludlo;  2.  3.  Pay- 
sage:  4.  Mazeppa;  fi.  Fenx  Fol- 
1«U:  «.  Vision;  7.  Xrolca;  81 
Wllde  Jagd;  9.  Blcordanza; 
10.  11.  Harmonies  du  solr;  12. 
Chasse-Deiga.    B.  *  H. 

29.  Trois  Grandes  Etudes  de  Con- 
cert. 1.  CJapriccio :  2.  Capriccio, 
S.  Allegro  aiFetuoso.    Kistner. 

ao.  Ab-Irato.  Ktude  de  perfeo- 
fertion.    Schlninger. 

31.  Zwei  Concertetuiien,  for  Le- 
bert  and  Stark's  KLlavierschule. 
1.  Waldesrauschen ;  2.  Gnumeti- 
relgen.    Trautirein. 

32.  Ave  Maria  for  ditto.  Traut- 
weln. 

39.  Harmonies  pot^tlqnes  et  n*ll- 
gleuMS.     1.  luTbcatlon ;  2.  Ave 


Maria ;  a  B^nMlction  de  Diea 
dans  la  soUtud<? .  4.  reiioV  ties 
ttorte ;  &  Pater  Nusti-r :  a 
Hyrane  de  I'enfaiit  h.  sun  rr\>'n  : 
7.  FdtiAfallles ;  8.  Mi>"-r»>ie 
d'aprta  Palestrlna;  9.  An(i:iiite 
lagrlmosD ;  la  e antique  ilA- 
roour.  KaKiit. 
34.  Annfes  de  PiMfrinage.  Pr^ 
mi^re  Ann^.  Suisse.  1.  CJiar^'He 
de  Oiilllftumc  Tell :  2.  Au  lac  <le 
Walleiistadl;  3.  l'a.»torale ;  4. 
Au  Ixinl  dune  ««urcc ;  r>.  IHmrf  ; 

6.  Valh'e  dONrmann ;  7.  En- 
lofcuc:  K.  L«  Mai  du  ray«  :  *J. 
Les  (Cloches  de  (S«'n.*\e  (Nuc- 
turne).  S'cnnde  Anin'-e.  Italln. 
1.  II  8p«>saHrlo;  2.  II  I'cti»«t..v(j  ; 
3.  ranz.'iietta  di  8alvat«'r  Ho*a  ; 
4-C.   Tt«  8onetli  del  I'etrarca; 

7.  Apr^  uiie  lecture  de  Daute. 


1  B.  *  H.  =  Breitkopf  k  HarteL 
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S.  Cmuom;  8.  TannteUe.  Bchotu 
as.  Appftritions,    S   Koa.     Bchle- 

Alnger,  Pkrifc 
90.  Two  Balladei.   KbtiMr. 
sn.  Grand  CoDcert-Solo :  alio  forS' 

P.  Fs.    (CkMicerto    path^tique). 

38.  Ooo9olaaons,6Noa.   B.*H. 
SB.  BeroMiM.   Helue. 
4a  Wdnen.  Klaceo.  Sorsan,  Z»- 
gtn :  Prilludium  nach  J.  8.  Back. 


73.  Bl^d'aprteflorriiao.  Tron- 


41.  Varlationa    on   themo   from 

Bach'i  B  minor  Maaa;  flao  for 

Organ.   8elilcalng«r. 
41.  Fantado   nod    Foge,    thamo 

B.A.C.E.  StecoL   AboforOr- 

gan.   Seliubcrth. 
4a.  Scherzo  nnd  Manch.   ltt6UL 
44!  SbnaU  In  B  minor.   Dodioatod 

toBchamann.   B.AH. 

45.  tFolomiMB.    flenfll 

46.  Mararka  brtUante.   Senfll 

47.  Bhapsodle  Espagnole.  Folte 
d'Etpagnob  and  JoU  Aiaconeaa. 
Kegel. 

48.  Trois  Caprico-Vabea.  1.  Valse 
de  toayoore ;  8:  Y.  mtfiancoltque^ 
3.  V.  do  Concert    Schleslnger. 

4».  Feutlles  d' Album.    Sebott. 
ea  Deux  FeulUead* Album.  Solm- 

61.  Grand    Galop 

Also  for  4  hands.  Hcrftaieister. 
02.  Valse  Impromptu.  Schubertlk 
08.  'Mosonyrs  Orab-G«lelt.'    Ta- 

boraik7  *  Panch.  Pesth. 
M.  El^Q.    Also  for  P.  F.,  Cdlo. 

Harp,  and  Harmonium.  if*t»i*tr 
6&  aid  El^gte.   Also  for  P.  F..  V., 

andOeUo.   Kahnt. 
OA.  L^gendes.       L   Bt  Francois 

d' Assise ;  1  St.  FrancoU  de  FauL 

IKitsavOlgrL 
07.  L'Hjmne  du  Pape ;  also  for  4 

hands.   Bote  A  Bock. 
OH.  Via  Cruds. 
OB.  Impromptu— Th^BMB  de  Bo»- 

sini  et  SpoDtlnl,  In  X.    '  Op.  S.' 

Bohlrmer. 

00.  Oapricdo  k  la  Turca  inr  des 
motifs  de  Beethovenl  Bulnea 
d'Athdnes.    MecheCtL 

01.  Liebestraume— 8   Nottumoa. 


74.  Busslseher  Oalopp  ron  Bulha- 

kow.   Scfaleslngn. 
76.  Zigeuner-PolkA    de    Conradl. 

Behlesinger. 

76.  LaBomanasoa.   Bddeslnger. 

77.  Later  und  fichtrert  (Weber). 
Schlesinger. 

78.  B14gie.  Tbemeabj  Pilnoe  Lonls . 
ofl^Dssia.   Schleslnger. 

79.  God  Save  the  Queen.  Coneeri> 
parafihrani    Schuberth. 

80.  Hutiiien-Uad.   Hoftndstar. 

81.  UMarselUalse.   Schuberth. 

OL  PABAmasn.  TsAHSCBir- 
T10H8,  no..  rsoM  Opuab. 

82.  U  Flanofe  (Auber);  Xasant- 
dlo:  La  Julve:  Sonnambula; 
Horma ;  Purltanl  (3) ;  Benvenuto 
Oellinl;  Dom  Sebastian;  Lnda 
dl  Lammormoor  (2);  Lucreda 
Borgia  (8):  Faust  (Gounod); 
Belne  de  Saba;  Bomeo  et  Ju- 
liette; Bobert  le  Diable;  Les 
Huguenots;  Le  Prophdte  (S); 
L'AfHcaiiie  (SO;  8sq>  Jlonka 
(Moeonji) ;  Don  (Horanni ;  K6nig 
Alfred  (Baff)  (2) ;  L  Lombard! ; 
Trovatore;  Kmanl;  Bigoletto; 
Don  Carlo* ;  Blenzl ;  Der  flle- 
gcnde  HoIUnder  (S) ;  TannhJlu- 
sar  (9):  Lohengrin  (4);  Tristan 
und  Isolde ;  ndstenlngs ;  Blng 
des  Nlebelun^. 

88.  FantaMe  de  BraTonre  snr  la 
<no<tett«  4e  Paganlnl.    Bchrd- 


02.  L'ldte  fixe— Andante  amoroso 
d'apres  une  M^lodie  de  Berllox. 
MechettL   . 

68.  Impromptu,  In  F  sharp.  B.AH. 

04.  Variation  on  a  Walu  hf  Dla- 
belll.  No.  24  In  Vaterllndlscher, 
KOnstlerrereln.    DlabelU  (1823). 

05.  '  The  Pianoforte '—BrstesJahr- 
gang :  Parts  I-XlI-64  pieces  by 
modem  composers.  Out  of  print. 

2.  Arrahobnbnts. 

06.  Orandes  Etudes  de  Paganlnl. 
6  Nos.  (No.  S»  La  Campanella). 
B.An. 

67.  Bechs  (organ)  PrRlodlen  und 
Fugen  Ton  J.  8.  Bach,  3  parts. 
Peters. 

OS.  Bach's  Orgelfantasie  und  Fuge 
In  O  minor :  for  Lebert  A  Stark's 
Klavlenchnle.    Trautwdxu 

60.  DlTertisiement  4  la  bongrolsa 
d'aprta  F.  Schubert.  3  parts; 
also  Easier  ed.    Schreiber. 

70.  HArsdn  Ton  F.  Schubert.  1. 
Trauer-Marsch :  8.  3.  Beiter- 
Marscb.   Schrdber. 

71.  Soirees  de  Vienna  Yalses-ea. 
prices  d'aprte  Schubert.  9  parts. ' 
Sdirdber.  i 

73.  Bunte  Bdhe  Ton  Ferd.  DaTld.' 
1.  Scherzo;  8.  Erinnerung;  3. 
Maxurka;  4.  Tanz;  6.  Kinder- 
lied;  6.  (Taprtcdo;  7.  Bolero; 
0.  EU'fie;  9.  Marsch;  10.  Toc- 
cata; 11.  Gonddlied;  IS.  Im 
Sturm. :  IS.  Bomanze ;  14.  Alle- 
gro; IS.  Menuett;  16.  Etude; 
17.  Intermezzo:  18.  Serenade; 
19.  Ungariach(S):  30.  Taraitelle; 
21.  Impromptu ;  22.  In  russlcher 
WelK;  23.  Lied;  2i.  Caprioclo. 
Klstner, 


84.  Trola  MoroeMix  de  Salon.  1. 
Fantstfsle  romanflqoe  sur  deux 
m41odiea  sulsses:  2.  Bondeau 
Ikntastlque  sur  un  th«me  Espac- 
■al :  8.  DlTertisseroent  sur  une 
caTaflne  de  Pacini,  also  for  4 
handa.   Schlednger. 

80.  Paraphiaae  de  la  Marche  da 
DoirizeCII  (Abdul  Mcdjid  Khan); 
also  Baaler  ed.   8chl«Unger. 

86.  'Jigdchor  und  Steyrer,'  from 
'flony'  (Duke  Bniest  of  Saxa- 
GoburgHJotha).    Klstner. 

87.  Tschetkeaaen- Marsch  from 
Glinka's  'Busslan  und  Lud- 
mllla.'  Also  for  4  hands.  Schu- 
berth. 

88.  'Horhiait^llarseh  und  Etfen- 
reigen '  ftrom  Mendelssohn's  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.  B.AH. 

89.  Fest-Marsoh  for  Schiller  cen- 
tenaiy  (Meyerbeer).  Schledngw. 

90.  Fantalsies  (2)  sur  des  motifs 
des  Boir<«a  asusicales  de  Bosshii. 
Schott. 

91.  Trets  Mar^eaux  Sulsses.  L 
Banz  da  Vatjhee ;  t.  Un  Soir  dans 
la  Montague ;  3.  Baox  de  Chir- 
ns.   Kahnt. 

4.  BBAP80DIC8,  rro. 

92.  Bhapsodlas  Hongroiaes.  1  In 
E ;  2  in  F  sharp  (also  for  4  hands, 
and  easier  ed.) ;  3  in  B  flat ;  4  hi 
B  flat;  6  In  E  minor;  6  fn  D 
flat :  7  in  D  minor ;  8  Capriccio ; 
9inXllat;  lOPreludio;  11  in  A 
minor ;  12  In  C  sharp  minor  (also 
for  F.F.  and  Tiolln  by  Liszt  and 
Joachim) ;  13  in  A  minor ;  14  in 
F  minor;  16  BAkocxy  March. 
Senffand  Schleslnger. 

93.  Marche  de  lUkocxy.  Edition 
populalre.   Klaner. 

9<.  Do.  Symphonisch.  Schuberth. 
96.  Heroischer- Marsch  In  ung»- 
rischen  Styl.    Schlednger. 

96.  Ungarischer  (tosch  wind  manch. 
Schindler.   Pressburg. 

97.  Etnleltung  und  Ungarischer 
Marsch  Ton  Graf  E.  Sz4<chdnyi. 
B^BTOlgyL 

6.  PABTITIOirS  DI  PlAXO. 

9R.Beeth0Ten's  Septet.  Schuberth. 
go.  Nhie  Symphonies.    B.  A  H. 

100.  Hummel's  Septet.    Schubert. 

101.  Berlioz's  '  Symphonle  Fantas- 
tique.'  Leuekart.  Marche  des 
Pclerins,  from  'Harold  In  Italy.' 
Kietei^Biedermann.  'Pause  des 
Sylphes.*  from  'La  Damnation 


de  TBAft.*  lild.   Orarturaa  to 

'LesFranct-Juges.'  Schott.  'Le 

BolLear.' 
102.  Bosshil'i  Orertura  to  OuO- 

laume  Tell. 
106.  Weber's  JubelouT«rture  and 

OTertures  to  Der  Freischfltxand 

Oberou.    Schleslnger. 
lot.  Wagner's  OT«nure  to  Tbob- 


0.  TBAXBOBlVTIOXa  OW  YOOAL 
PlBOBS. 

106.  Bossfars  'GiUas  Animam* 

and  *La  Charity.'    Schott. 
106.  BeethoTen's  Lieder.  6  j  Gebt- 

llche  Ll«ler.  6 ;  Adelaide;  Lle- 

darkrds.   B.AH. 
lOT.  Von  Bftlow's  'Tanto  gaatlle.' 

Schlednger. 

108.  Chophi's  '  Six  Chanta  Polo- 
nais,'  op.  74.   Schlesinger. 

109.  Lieder.  Dassauer.  3;  Franx, 
13;  Lassen,  2;  Mendelssohn,  9; 
Schubert,  67;  Schumann,  B.  and 
Clara,  14 ;  Weber,  Sohlummei^ 
lied,  and  '  E^nsam  bin  Ich.' 

110.  Meyerbeer's    '  La    Molna.' 


*  Aats«folB.* 


111.  WlalhoTsky's 
Fflrstner. 

112.  Alleluia  et  Are  Maria  d'Are»- 
ddt :  No.  2  also  for  oitBO. 
Peters. 

U3.  A  U  (Thapdle  StxtbM.  Mbe- 
rera  d'Allegri  et  Ato  Verum  da 
Mozart;  also  for  4  hands  and  for 
organ.    Peters. 

114.  Ztvd  Transcrlptionem,  'Con- 
fbtatls  et  Lacrymosa'  aua  Mo- 
zart's Bequlem.   Siegd. 

116.  Boir^ea  Itallenncs.  ear  dea 
motlfi  de  Mercadanta  6  Koa. 
Schott. 

116.  Nuits  d'M  4  Pansilliipa.  snr 
des  moUb  de  I'Album  do  Doni- 
iettl.SNos.    Schott. 

117.  Canzone  Napolttana.   Meaer. 

118.  Faribolo  Pastour.  and  Chan- 
son duB^am.   Schott. 

119.  Glanes  de  Woronlnoa.  8  Noa. 
Klstner. 

190.  Deux  Melodies  Sossea.  Ar»> 
besques.   Granz. 

121.  Ungarische  Volkslieder,  OKoa. 
Taborszky  A  Farsch. 

122.  Soirfes  muslcales  de  Boasinl. 
12  Nos. :  also  for  4  hands  and 
for2P.F4.   Sehott. 

lY.  6.  ABBAHOEMENTS  FOB  2  PLANOFOBTKS. 
123.  Yarlatlons   de    Concert   on  19t.  Beethoran's  Ninth  BymphOBr. 
March  in. I  Puritanl  (Hexam^i    SchoU. 
ron).   Schuberth.  i 

Y.    PUNOFOBTE  AND  YIOLIN. 
19B.  Bplttaalam.:  also  for  P.Fn  2  las.  Grand  duo  eoneartao* 
hands.  TAborsxky  A  Panch.      I    'Lei'       -       - 


YI.   FOR  ORGAN 

127.  Andante  rdigloso.  Schuberth. 

198.  Einleitung,  Fuge  und  Mag- 

nifloat,   from    Symphony    '  Zu 

Dante's     DlTlna     Oimmedla.' 

Schuberth. 

129.  Ora  pro  nobis.  Litanei.  KOrner. 

130.  Fantaale  und  Fuge  on  the 
chorale  in '  Le  Proph^te.'  B.  A  H. 

131.  Orlando  dl   Lasso's  BegUia 
gcbU.   Sdiuberth. 


OB  HARMONIUM. 

132.  Badi's  Einleitung  nnd  Fnge^ 

from    motet    'Ich    hatte   tM 

Bekdmmernlss.'    Schuberth. 
18S.  Chopin's  Praeludien.  op.  28^ 

Nos.  4  and  9.    Schuberth. 
134.  KIrehliche    Fest  -  OuTertara 

on  '  Bin'  teste  Burg.'   Hofmela- 

ter. 
195. '  Der  Guade  Bdl  *  (Tannhatt- 

ser),   Mesar. 


1.  MA88».  PSALMB,  ABD  OTBKB 

Bacbbd  Musio. 
138.  Missasolennb(Graner).  Feat- 

mesae  in  D.    Scoro  and  pans ; 

also  Toeal  score,  and  for  P.F.  4 

hands.    Schuberth. 
137.  Ungarische  KrOnnngs- Mease 

\n  E  flat.   Score  and  paztt,  and 

Toeal  score  ;  Oflbrtorium  and 

Benediaus.  for  P.F.  2  and  4 

bands,  P.F.  and  dolin.  organ. 

organ  and  Tiolln.   Schuberth. 
las.  Mass  hi  C  mhior,  with  organ. 

B.AH. 
199.  Missa  Choralis  hi  A  mhior, 

with  organ.   Kahnt. 

140.  Bequiem,  men's  Tolcea  and 
organ.    Kahnt. 

141.  Noun  Klrehen-OhoMSesgnge. 
irith  organ.  1.  Pater  Noster ;  2. 
At«  Maria  (also  for  P.  F.) ;  3.  0 
BaluUrls ;  4.  Tantum  ergo ;  6. 
Ato  Verum ;  6.  Mthi  autem ;  7. 
Ato  Maris  Stella,  also  for  P.  F. ; 
8.  0  Sahitarb:  9.  Libera  me. 
Kahnt. 

142.  Die  Sdigkeiten.    Kahnt. 

143.  Pater  nosier,  for  mixed  chorus 
and  organ.    Kahnt. 

144.  Pater  Noater  et  Ato  Maria.  4 
4  and  organ.   B.AH. 

145.  Psalms.  13th.lf<th(B.Y.191hX 
2Srd.  and  137th.    Kahnt. 

146.  Christus  ist  geboren;  ehorns 
and  organ.  Arr.  for  P.  F.  Bote 
A  Bock. 

147.  An  den  helligen  Franzlskns. 
men's  voices,  organ,  trumpets 
and  drum*.  T&bonzky  k  Panch. 

148.  Hymne  de  I'Enfant  4  son 
rt^Tell,  female  chorus,  organ  and 
luup.    T&borszky  k  Panch. 

2.   Obatobios. 

149.  Christus.   Score.  Toeal  score, 
.   Bnd  parts.  Schuberth.   'Pasto- 


rale.' No.  4,  and  'Manch  der 
helligen  drei  KOnige,'  No.  6^  for 
instruments  only ;  also  for  P.  F. 
2  and  4  hands.  'Tu  es  Petras.' 
No.  8,  for  organ  and  for  P.F. 
2  and  4  hands,  as  'Hymna  da 
Pape.' 
UO.  Die  Legende  Ton  der  beDlgea 
Elisabeth.  Score.  Tocal  sooraw 
and  partis  Kahnt. '  Einleitung '; 
'Marsch  der  Kreuzrltter'  and 
'  Interludlum,'  for  P.F.  2  and  4 
hands ;  '  Der  Sturm.'  for  P.  F.  4 


8.  Cabtatab  and  oteeb 
CnoBAL  Music. 

151.  Zur  BMculai^Fder  BeethoTana, 
for  chorus,  soli,  and  oreh.  Soore, 
Tocal  score,  and  parts.   Kahnt. 

162.  Choruses  0*)  to  Herder's  'Ent- 
festeltem  Prometheus.'  Score, 
vocal  score,  and  parts.  Kahnt. 
Pastorale  (^hnltterehor)  for 
P.F.  2 and  4  hands. 

US.  Fest-Album  for  Goethe  cen- 
tenary a>^9).  Fest-Manch;  1. 
Lichtl  mehr  Licht ;  2.  Weimar's 
Todten  ;  3.  Ueber  alien  GipfelQ 
1st  Ruh:  4.  Chor  der  Engd. 
Vocal  More  and  patta.  8chn> 
berth. 

164.  Wartburg-Lleder.  Einleit- 
ung and  6  Lieder.  Vocal  score. 
Kahnt. 

IAS.  Die  Olocken  des  Strasabtirgvr. 
M  Qnsten.  Ba  ritone  solo,  chorus 
and  orch.  Score.  viKaJ  score, 
and  parts.  Schuberth.  '  Exorl- 
dor'  (Prelude)  for  Organ,  and 
P.F.  2  and  4  hands. 

1S6.  Die  hdliga  CAdlla.  Mezxo- 
soprano,  chorus,  and  oroh..  or 
P.  F.,  harp.  And  harmonium. 
Scoro.  Tocal  scores  and  pana. 
Kahnt. 
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C  Foi  Mix's  Voices. 
Br.  I.  VflndiulM :  % 

S.  Wlr  find  nicbt  Mumlen ;  4-8. 

Geiumbchte  Lkder  (slso   for 

P-F.>;  T.  SoUatcnlled ;  S.  Die 

shea  flSffen .-  9l  Butcnsrftn ;  10. 

Der  Gsi«  am  ■Ittcrnaefat ;  U. 

FotBed:  &  GoCtci  isi  dorOri- 

ectt.    Kahnt. 
10.  Dm  dBsin  Mecr.  rtatorinen 

WIpMn.    lek. 
3SB.  TlentlnuBlgr  KinDeigeante. 

1.  BJMnwdnllcd:  1.  Studentcn- 

Itad:    3.  BeUcrUed;   4.  Ditto. 

BdMrtt. 
IB.  An  die  KOnstler.   mth  ordi. 


m.  r»t-C1ior  (Henler-llemorial. 

HWX    Weber, 
in.  reetgneng.    KUm. 
IBL  D«9  Lied  der  Digditeiimg. 

Tkhan^  ft  PUKh. 
U4.  Wm  Irt  dee  Deiifirhen  Vatei^ 


Ot«M  aad  P.r..  2  and  4lMiidi. 


S.  FbB  avau  YoMXi  AH*  TJr. 
UBw  fif  ■■iimliM  Lleder.    Kfrhntr 

I.  XivHw'i  Lied  (elK>  with  oich. 
A  rooip.  end  for  P.  F.) ;  2.  Es 
wmr  ^n  KOniv  (tim  toe  P.F.}; 
a.  Oiv  da  wa    Blnnnel  Ms»l 

-  P.  F.)  ;  4.  FieudToII 
&  Wer  Die  aein 
Bnd;  IL  Ueter  ftDcD  Olpfdo  isc 
Xsh- :  7.  Der  F1tel»rkmbe(alM> 
wMft  erch.):  ft.  Der  Hlrt  (also 
irich  cnh.);  ft.  Der  Alpeixflger 
(elao  with  oteh.) ;  10.  Die  Lorelcy 
(elao  with  oreh.  end  for  P.P.) . 

II.  Am  Rhetai  (also  for  P.  F.)| 
U.  Vctilftel  find  nein  Lleder: 
IS.  Dd  Mat  wie  due  Blame;  14. 


Anfluigs  wollt'  ieh;  ih.  Km> 
gem  Bteh*  Ieh  aaf ;  16.  Eia  Flch- 
teobaum  (SO :  17.  Comment  di- 
■aieut-IU?  U.  Oh  I  quand  Je 
don;  19.  8'il  eit  an  channant 
gazon ;  90l  Enfant  d  j'etali  Bot : 
81.  Ks  ranichen  die  WInde ;  SS. 
Wo  went  er?  SS.  NImm'  dnen 
Strahl;  M.  Bchwebe.  blauei 
Auge :  SB.  Die  Vaterpuft ;  as. 
AngfoUn  dal  bloodo  ertn  (alio 
for  P.  F.);  ST.  Kllnff  leba; 
9.  Ks  mum  ein  Wunderbares 
adn :  S».  If  utter  Gottet  StradM- 
Idn  0):  ».  Ditto  (S);  81.  Laast 
mtch  rohen ;  Si.  WIe  elngt  die 
Lerehe:  3S.  In  Liebetluit:  54. 
Ieh  mOcbte  hingehn ;  95.  Non- 
nenivcrth  (alio  for  P.P.);  96. 
JngendglBck ;  87.  Wleder  mOcht* 
fch  dlr  begegnen  :  98.  Blume  und 
Daft :  99i  Ieh  Uebe  dlch :  40.  Die 
■tUle  WaMwroee;  41.  Wer  nie 
■ein  Brod ;  42.  Ieh  ichoide:  49. 
Die  dial  ZIgenner  lalao  with 
orch.):  44.  Lebe  wohl ;  4B.  Wai 
Uebetol:  40u  Die  todte  Nachtl- 
gaO;  47.  Sfatda;  48.  Oebel ; 
49l  Host:  ^80.  An  Xdlltam; 
a.  Und  sfirich ;  62.  DieFlschers- 
torfater ;  fi&  8el  atlU :  54.  Der 
GlOckUche:  fiO.  Ihr  Glocken  too 
Marllnr.  Kahnt. 
Mr.  II  m-almalttant  (also  far  P.F.) 


1«L  Oral  Lleder.  1.  Hohe  Llebe : 
&  GeiiortieBwaridi;3.0Ueb': 
ate  for  P.  F.  aa  '  LMhertrlume.' 

dl    FMrarea. 

imDIeMaehldarllaaik.  Klstner. 
17L  Jeanne  d'Aro  au  bucher,  Mee- 

nv-floprano  and  Orch..  or  P.  F. 

Sehott. 
172.  Are  Maria  Stella.   Kahnt. 


Tin.  FLAVOFOBTB  ACCOMPAIOMENT  TO  DBCXAIMXD 
POEMS. 


FuKh;    Strachwitri    Helge'i 
Treue,  Schuberth ;  Tolstoj't  Der 


m.  BOiver's  LMHiore.  Kahnt  ;i 
Lanaik's  Der  traurige  MOnch. 
Kahnt;  Jokal'a  Dei  todten 
INckten   Liebe.    T4bonzkj    a' 

n.   BKYIBBD  BDinONB  OF  (7LABSI0AL  W0BK8. 
]H.  Beethofen.    I.  a  IL  Sonata*  TTB.  Field.    HI  iroctumea.  aono- 
eoaaplele.  IILTariatlonaforP.F.i    tated.   Schuberth. 
aolo.   lY.Tarioos  P.F.  compo- 178.  Hnmmeri    Septet;   alw   ai 
dtiona  for  2  and  4  hands.    Y.     quintet  for  P.  F.  and  strings. 
fioeU  far  P.F.  and  Tiolln.   YI.I    Sehubefth. 
D— w  faeP.F.aad cello. or  horn.  177.  Schubert's  P.F.  Sonatas  and 
Yn.  Trtoa  for  P.  F.,  rloHn.  and     Solos  (selected) :  8  vols.    Cotta. 
«dlo.    Z.  Maasea.  vocal  soore.  UK  Weber^  P.  F.  Sonatas  and 
HV.  SMag  qaartets.  KV.  Trtoa     Solos ;  2  vols.   Cotto. 
far  stffno.  wind  and  atrfaga, ,  179.  Ytole's     Oartenlaube  ;      100 
sad  wind  OBlr.   Holla.  I    Etudes  In  10  paru.   Kahnt. 


MOLOa  la 


Z.    LITKBABT  W0BK8. 
Foodstloo^eethe  4,188.  Veber    FMdl 


Koetumes ; 

1.  Schuberth, 

m.  fnhawgrfn  ec  TannhJIaser  de<    1899. 

Btchaid   Wagner.    Brocfchana. '  IK.  BobertFrani.  Leuckart.l87S. 

VOL  187.  Yencfaledene  AulUltxe<ln  der 

MB.  B.  Wagscf^  Lobengrln  and     '  Oazette  mustcale '  de  Paris,  und 

Tannhlnerr;  with  musical  11-     fa  der  Neaen  Zeitschrift  for  Mu- 

hntraHons.    E7«en.  stk.    Kahnk 

!«.  FrM.  Chopin.   B.  *  H.  IMS.     188.  Schumann's       Muslkalische 
]}i4.  Die  Ztceuaer  und  ihre  Muslk     Haua*und  Leben»-regeln ;  iraos- 

fa  Ungara.    In   German   and     lated  into  French.    Schuberth. 

Bancailan ;  the  former  lerfsed  I    1880. 

hrOomallitt.  Hackenaai. Press-  rv  tt  n 

tal|.]S8L  I  L*-^*J 

UTAltUE  LAURETANiE  (Litany  of  Lo- 
reto).  A  solemn  Litanj,  sung  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Viigin  Maiy. 

It  is  no  longer  poexible  to  ascertain  when, 
idiere,  or  by  whom,  this  Litany  was  originally 
written :  but,  if  we  may  trost  the  Yery  generally 
received  tradition  that  it  was  first  chaunted  at 
Loceto^  and  carried  thence,  by  Pilgrims,  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  dosiiig  years  of  the  13th  century.    It 


lias,   undoubtedly,  been  chaunted  there,  eYery 
oYening,  irom  time  immemorial.   In  other  places, 
it  is  moet  frequently  sung,   either  in  solemn 
Processions,   or,  during  the  Bxposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  Benediction :   but  its  use 
I  — especially  on  the  Continent — is  by  no  means 
I  restricted  to  those  particular  oocadonB.    In  Rome, 
I  for  instance,  it  is  constantly  sung,  at  almost  every 
popular  Senrioe,  to  a  simple  Plain  Chaunt  melody, 
,  familiar  to  all  Italians,  and  printed,  in  its  purest 
I  form,  in  the  new  Ratisbon  edition  of^  the  'Direc- 
j  torium  Chori.'   This  is,  probably,  the  oldest  music 
I  to  which  the  words  were  ever  al^pted.    Its  date, 
I  like  theirs,  is  uncertain :   but  it  is  at  least  ol(l 
enough  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
I  great  Polyphonic  Composers  of  the  i6th  century, 
some  of  whom  have  treated  it  in  their  best,  and 
I  moet  doYout  style,  and,  when  adopting  it  as  a 
Canto  fenno,  have  carefully  abstained  from  de- 
stroying the  simplicity  of  its  character  by  the 
introduction  of  Yain  and  iireleYant  conceits. 

Palestrina  was  especially  dcYoted  to  the  Litany ; 
and,  in  1593,  published  a  Yolume,  containing,  in 
two  books,  ten  different  settings,  of  exquisite 
beauty,  composed  for  the  use  of  the  '  Confraternity 
of  the  Holy  Rosarv.*  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful diYisioiLB  of  tne  work  is  reprinted  in  the 
fourth  Yolume  of  Ptoske's  'Musica  Divina' :  but 
a  gi^eat  number  of  the  Composer*?  finest  Litanies 
still  remain  in  MS. 

Another  Yolume  of  Litanies,  by  Yarious  authors, 
was  published  at  Munich,  in  1596,  by  Geoigius, 
Victorinus,  under  the  title  of  '  Thesaurus  Litani- 
arum.'  We  here  find,  among  other  interesting 
works,  a  charming  Litany,  by  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
founded  entirely  upon  the  Plain  Chaunt  Canto 
fermo,  and  so  simple  in  construction  that  the  most 
modest  Choir  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  attempting 
it.  This  Litany  is  also  reprinted,  entire,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of '  Musica  Divina,'  together  with 
some  others  from  the  same  rare  work,  which,  for- 
tunately, is  not  the  only  collection  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us  from  the  i6th  century.  Under 
the  title  ofLUanice  Caikolicce  ad  Chrktum, 
Becdam  Virginem,  et  Sancios,  a  highly  interest- 
ing work  was  printed  by  Wolfgang  Eder,  at 
Ingolstadt,  in  1589.  Another,  called  SacrcB 
Litania  varice,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  in 
1595.  A  precious  volume,  believed  to  be  unique, 
wanting  the  title  and  first  nine  pages — and,  there- 
fore, without  date — is  preserved  in  the  Library 
bequeathed  by  Dr.  Proske  to  thecathedralof  Ratis- 
bon. And  many  other  printed  collections  arc  still 
extant,  containing  quite  a  little  treasury  of  Art. 
At  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  the  Litany  is  an- 
nually sung,  in  grand  Procession,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Feast  of  the  Assmnption,  to  a  form 
of  the  First  Tone,  which,  set  with  the  melody 
in  the  Tenor,  produces  an  indescribably  solemn 
effect.  [W.S.R.] 

LITANY  (Old  Eng.  Letanie;  Lat.  Litunke; 
Or.  Atroyc/a,  a  Supplication).  A  solemn  form  of 
prayer ;  sung,  by  Priests  and  Choir,  in  alternate 
Invocations  and  Responses ;  and  found  in  most 
OflBce -Books,  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Church.    [See  LiTAKiiE,  etc.] 
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LITANY. 


The  orighi  of  the  Litaay  may  be  traced  back 
to  a  peri<xl  of  veiy  remote  antiquity.  Its  use 
was,  probably,  first  instituted  in  the  East :  but  it 
was  certainly  simg,  at  Vienne,  in  France,  as  early 
as  the  year  450,  if  not  very  much  earlier.  The 
English  tianslation — of  which  alone  we  propose  to 
treat  in  the  present  article— was  first  published, 
without  morical  notes,  on  the  Twenty-seventh 
of  May,  1544 — five  yean  before  the  appearance 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's '  First  Prayer-Book.' 
Three  weekA  later — on  the  Sixteenth  of  June — 
another  oopy,^  with  the  Plain  Chaant  annexed, 
was  printed,  in  London,  by  Grafton;  the  Priest's 
part  in  black  notes,  and  that  for  the  Choir,  in  red. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  congregations  of 
that  day  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  unisonous 
Plain  Ghaunt:  for,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
Grafton  produced  a  third  copy,  set  for  five  voices, 
•according  to  the  notes  used  in  the  KyngesChapel.' 

This  early  translation  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  work  of  Archbishop  Granmer,  who  refers  to 
it  in  a  letter  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  OflSoe. 
And,  as  he  recommends  the  notes  (or  similar 
ones)  to  be  sung  in  a  certain  new  Procession 
whidi  he  had  prepared  by  the  King*8  command, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  first 
adapted  the  English  words  to  the  ancient  Plain 
Chaunt.  If  this  surmise  be  correct>  it  supplies  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
omission  of  the  Litany  in  Marbecke's  '  Books  of 
Common  Praier  Noted.* 

In  the  year  1560 — ^and,  agiain,  in  T565 — John 
Day  printed,  under  the  title  of  *  Certaine  notes 
set  ibrth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be  song  at 
the  Morjiing  Communion,  and  Evening  Prayer,' 
a  volume  of  Church  Music,  containing  a  Litany, 
for  four  Toioes,  by  Robert  Stone,  a  then  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  the  CatUo  fermo  is  here 
placed  in  the  Tenor,  and  enriched  with  simple, 
but  exceedingly  pure  and  euphonious  harmonies, 
as  may  be  seen  m  the  following  example,  which 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole. 


O    God   th«   rs-tbar.of  Hmtmi^  htm  met -cj    up- 


^ 


^S 


The  Rev.  J.  Jebb  has  carefully  reproduced  ^is 
interesting  composition,  in  his  '  Choral  Responses 
and  Litanies ' ;  together  with  another  Litany  by 
Byrd,  (given  on  the  authority  oi  a  MS.  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Ely  Cathedral,)  and  several 
*  others  of  scarcely  inferior  merit.  The  only  parts 
J  of  Byrd's  Litany  now  remaining  are,  the  Cantus, 
and  Bassus :  in  the  following  example,  therefore. 


LITANY. 

the  Altus,  and  Tenor,  (containing  the  Plain 
Chaunt,)  are  restored,  in  aocordanoe  with  tho 
obvious  intention  of  the  passage,  in  small  notea. 


0 

God  the 

1 

tber. 

of 

HeaTen 

have 

1 

1 

■JZX^ 

•  eyup- 

1     1 

^. 

.  ^ 

All  these  Litanies,  however,  and  many  others 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  now  remain  to  ua, 
were  destined  soon  to  give  place  to  the  still  finer 
setting  by  Thomas  Tallis.  Without  entering  into 
the  oontroversy  to  which  this  work  has  given  rise, 
we  may  assume  it  as  proved,  beyond  all  possibflity 
of  doubt,  thai  the  words  were  originally  set,  by 
Tallis,  in  four  parts,  with  the  Plain  Chaunt  in 
the  Tenor.  In  this  form,  both  the  Litany,  and 
Preces,  are  still  extant,  in  the  'Clifibrd  MS.* 
(dated  1570),  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
inserted  in  the  valuable  collection  of  'Choral 
Responses'  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made :  and,  however  much  we  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  consecutive  fifths  in  the  Response,  *  And 
mercifully  hear  us  when  we  call  upon  Thee,'  and 
the  chord  of  the  |  in  <  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear 
us.  Good  LcNrd,'  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
venerable  transcription  is,  on  the  whole,  tmsi- 
worthy.  Tallis^s  first  Invocation,  which  we  sub- 
join fix>m  the '  Clifford  MS.,'  is,  alone,  sufficient  to 
show  the  grandeur  of  the  Composer's  conception. 


V  \  V  \  -p-  r  r  r  r 

O    God   the  Fa-ther.  of  EeeTen.liaTe  ver-cr  up-   n 


US       m(-Mr-a-b]«     ifai«     oeri 


More  than  one  modem  writer  has  condemned 
the  celebrated  five-part  Litany  printed  by  Dr. 
Boyoe  as  an  impudent  corruption  of  this  four-part 
text.  Dean  Aldrich  goes  so  far  as  to  assure 
Dr.  Fell,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  that  'Barnard 
was  the  first  who  despoilt  it.'  The  assertion  is  a 
rash  one.  It  is  too  late,  now,  to  ascertain,  with 
any  approach  to  probability,  the  source  whence 
Barnard's  version,  printed  in  1641,  was,  in  the 
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LITANY. 

J?r<f  nutanee,  derived.  There  are,  in  trath,  grave 
difEieultieit  in  the  way  of  forming  any  decided 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  Were  the  weakness 
of  an  unpractised  hand  anywhere  discernible  in 
the  counterpoint  of  the  later  composition^  one 
might  well  reject  it  as  an  'arrangement*:  but  it 
would  be  absurd 'to  suppose  that  any  Musician 
capable  of  deducmg  the  five-part  Response,  *  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us»*  ftom  that  in  four  parts,  would 
have  condescended  to  build  his  work  upon  an- 
odier  man*8  foundation. 


From  tlM  4-part  LHauy. 


From  the  5>part  Litany. 


Hie  next  Bfesponse, '  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear 
us.  Good  Lord,*  presents  a  still  more  serious  erux. 
The  Canto  fermo  of  this  differs  so  widely  from 
any  Imown  version  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melody 
that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  entire 
Heeponse  as  an  original  connotation.  Now,  so 
far  as  the  Cantut,  and  Bassus,  are  concerned,  the 
two  Litanies  correspond,  at  this  pointy  exactly : 
but,  setting  all  prejudices  aside^  and  admitting 
the  tluid  chord  in  the  'Clifford  MS.'  to  be  a 
manifest  lapsus  calami,  we  have  no  dioice  but  to 
confess,  that»  with  respect  to  the  mean  voioes,  the 
advantage  lies  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  five-part 
harmony.  Surely,  the  writer  of  this  could — and 
would — have  composed  a  Treble  and  Bass  for 
himself! 

F^mn  the  ^aifford  MS.' 


The  difficulties  we  have  pointed  out  with  re- 
gard to  these  two  Besponses  apply,  with  scarcely 
diminished  foroe,  to  lUl  the  rest :  and,  the  more 
closely  we  investigate  the  internal  evidence 
affoided  by  the  double  text,  the  more  certainly 
shall  we  be  driven  to  the  only  conclusion  de- 
dudble  from  it ;  namely,  that  Tallis  has  left  us 
two  Litanies,  one  for  four  voices,  and  the  other 
for  five,  both  founded  on  the  same  Plain  Chaunt, 


somI  both  harmonised  on  the  same  Basses,  though 
developed,  in  other  respects,  in  accordance  with 

the  promptings  of  two  totally  distinct  ideas.  i  FUjed  at  tbe  Cirstal  ralace.  by  Mr.  Oscar  Berlnser.  Uarah  0.  li»74. 
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The  four-part  Litany  has  never,  we  believe, 
been  published  in  a  separate  form.  The  best 
edition  of  that  in  five  parts  is,  undoubtedly. 
Dr.  Boyoe*s ;  though  Messrs.  Oiiphant,  and  John 
Bishop,  have  done  good  service,  in  their  respective 
reprints,  by  adapting,  to  the  music  of  the  Preces, 
those  *  latter  Suffirages,'  which,  having  no  place 
in  the  First  Prayer^Book  of  King  Edward  VI, 
were  not  set  by  any  of  the  old  Composers.  Some 
later  editions,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  at  'restoration,'  have,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
only  resulted  in  depraving  the  original  text  to  a 
d^pree  previously  unknown.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LITOLFF,  Herbt  Charles,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  6, 1 8 1 8 .  His  father,  a  French  Alsatian 
soldier  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  had  settled  in  London  as  a 
violinist  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  had 
married  an  English  wonum.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1831  Heniy  Litolff  was  brought  by  his 
fiikther  to  Moecheles,  who  on  hearing  the  boy  play 
was  so  muth  struck  by  his  unusual  talent,  that  • 
he  offered  to  take  him  gratis  as  a  pupil;  and 
under  his  generous  care  Litolff  studied  for  several 
years.  He  made  his  first  appearance  (or  one  of 
his  first)  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  July  34, 
1832,  as  'a  pupil  of  Moecheles,  la  years  of  age.* 
In  his  1 7th  year  a  marriage  of  which  the  parents 
disapproved  obliged  him  to  leave  England  and 
settle  for  a  time  in  France.  For  several  years 
after  this  event  Litolff  led  a  wandering  life,  and 
during  this  period  he  visited  Paris,  Brussels, 
Leipzig,  Prague^Dresden,  Berlin, and  Amsterdam, 
giving  in  these  towns  a  series  of  very  successful 
concerts..  In  1851  he  went  te  Bnmswick,  and 
undertook  there  the  business  of  the  late  music- 
publisher  Meyer.  In  i860  he  transferred  this 
business  to  his  adopted  son,.  Theodor  Litolff,  and 
he, in  1861,  started  the  well-known  'Collection 
Litolff,.*  as  a  cheap  and  accurate  edition  of  clas- 
sical music,  which  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
many  series  of  similar  size  and  aim  now  existing. 
'  It  opened  with  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  Mocart, 
and  Haydn  (vols.  1-4).  Henry  Litolff  himself 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

As  a  pianist  Litolff  *s  rank  is  high ;  fire,  passion, 
and  brilliancy  of  execution  were  combined  with 
thought  and  taste  in  his  playing.  Had  it  been 
also  correct,  it  would  have  reached  the  highest 
excellence.  In  his  works,  however,  there  is  great 
inequality ;  beautiful  and  poetic  ideas  are  often 
maned  by  repetition  and  a  want  of  order,  and 
knowing  what  the  author's  true  capacity  is,  the 
result  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  About  115 
of  his  works,  including  several  operas,  have  been 
published.  Amons  tiie  best  of  them  may  be 
reckoned  some  of  his  pianoforte  pieces,  such  as . 
the  well-known '  Spinnlied,*  a  few  of  his  overtures 
and  his  symphony-concertos,  especially  nos.  3,^  4, 
and  5  ;  the  latter  are  remarkable  for  their  wealth 
of  original  ideas  in  harmony,  melody,  and  rhythm, 
and  for  their  beautiful  instrumentation.  [A.H.W.] 

LIVERPOOL  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS. 
These  have  not  taken  place  with  regularity.  The 
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first  wfts  held  in  1784,  the  next  in  1790,  and  the 
next  in  1799.  They  were  then  suspended  till 
1823,  1830,  and  1836  (Oct.  4-7,  Sir  G.  Smart 
conductor),  when  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul'  was 
performed  for  the  second  time,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  Up  to  this  date  the  concerts 
had  been  held  in  churches,  but  the  St.  Greorge's 
Hall  (Town  Hall),  having  been  erected  in  the 
meantime,  and  opened  Sept.  1854,  the  next 
festival  took  place  there  in  1874,  Sept.  a9-0ct.  x 
—conductor,  Sir  Julius  Benedict. 

Liverpool  has  a  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
was  founded  Jan.  10,  1840,  and  opened  its  hall 
Aug.  27,  49.  There  are  twelve  concerts  every 
year,  six  before  and  six  after  Christmas.  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  succeeded  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  as 
conductor  April  9,  67,  and  has  been  conductor 
ever  since. — The  Liverpool  Musical  Society, 
which  formerly  gave  oratorio  concerts  in  St. 
George*8  Hall,  has  been  extinct  since  1877. — The 
St.  George's  Hall  has  a  very  fine  organ  by 
Willis,  on  which  performances  are  given  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Best  on  Thursday  evenings  and  Saturday 
afternoons  and  evemngs. — Orchestral  concerts 
are  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle  during  the 
winter  season  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall.       [G.] 

LLOYD,  EowABD—Bon  of  Richard  lioyd, 
chorister,  and  afterwards  aasistant  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  assistant  vicar  choral  of 
St.  Paul's  (bom  March  la,  181 3,  died  June  28, 
1853),  and  Louisa,  sister  of  Dr.  John  Larkin 
Hopkins — was  bom  March  7, 1845,  and  received 
his  early  musical  education  in  the  choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey  under  James  Turle.  In  1 866  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  tenor  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
resigned  in  1867  on  being  appointed  a  Gentleman 
of  l£e  Chapel  Royal,  a  post  which  he  held  about 
two  years.  He  has  since  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  concert  singing.  He  made  his  first  great 
success  at  Gloucester  Festival,  in  1871,  in  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion-music,  and  in  1874  won 
xmiversal  admiration  by  his  singing  of  '  Love  in 
her  eyes  sits  playing  *  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  He  has  since  gained  increased 
reputation  as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer. 
His  voice  is  a  pure  tenor  of  excellent  quality,  and 
his  style  musician-like  and  finished.     [W.HH.] 

LOBE,  JoHAKN  Chbistian,  musician,  and 
writer  on  music  of  some  eminence,  was  bom  May 
30,  1797,  at  Weimar,  and  owed  his  musical  in- 
straction  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Paulowna. 
The  flute  was  his  instrument,  and  after  perform- 
ing a  solo  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  1 8 1 1 ,  he 
settled  at  his  native  place  as  second  flute  in  the 
Duke's  band.  He  has  written  five  operas,  be- 
sides overtures  for  the  orchestra,  P.F.  quartets, 
and  other  compositions.  But  it  is  as  a  littera- 
Uar  that  he  is  most  interesting  to  us.  He 
resigned  his  place  at  Weimar  in  184a,  and' in 
46  undertook  the  editing  of  the  Allgem.  mus. 
Zeitung  of  Leipzig,  which  he  retained  until  the 
termination  of  that  periodical  in  48.  In  1853  ^^ 
began  a  publication  called  '  Fliegende  Blatter  fiir 
Musik,  of  which  about  20  numbers  were  pub- 
lished ;  he  then  edited  the  musical  department  of 
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the  Leiprig  Blustrirter  Zeitung.  and  made  end- ' 
less  contributions  to  other  periodicals.  His  prin* 
cipal  books,  some  of  which  have  appeared  fint  in 
the  periodicals,  are  '  Musikalische  Briefe  . . .  von 
einer  Wohlbekannten,*  2  vols,  Leipzig,  185a; 
'  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Musiker'  (lb.  59) ;  a 
Catechism  of  Composition,  and  another  of  Music 
(both  have  been  translated) ;  '  Gonsonanzen  imd 
Dissonanzen'  (lb.  1870) ;  Lehrbuch  der  musik- 
alischen  Composition  (4  vols.  lb.  185 1  to  67). 
To  the  amateur  student  these  works  are  all 
valuable,  because  they  treat  of  the  science  of 
music  in  a  plain  and  untechnical  way,  and  are 
full  of  intelligence  and  good  sense.  The  Musik- 
alische  Briefe,  a  series  of  short  sketches  of  the 
progress  of  music  and  of  the  characteristics  of 
musicians,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many. 
Some  conveniations  with  Mendelssohn  appear 
to  be  fiiithfully  reported,  and  bring  out  some  of 
his  traits  in  a  very  amnsing  manner.         -    [G.] 

LOBGESANG,  einb  STMPHoiriB-CAirTAtB.  A 
well-known  work  of  Mendelssohn's  (op.  52), 
oomposed  for  the  Gutenbei^  fiastival,  and  first 
performed  at  the  church  of  S.  Thomas,  Leipsig. 
in  the  aftemoon  of  June  25,  1840.  The  form  of 
the  work  is  no  doubt  due  to  Beethoven's  9th 
Symphony,  and  in  Germany  it  is  taken  as  the 
third  of  his  published  symphonies.  It  was 
performed  the  second  time  at  Birmingham, 
Sept.  23,  1840  (Mendelssohn  conducting) ;  and 
after  this  performance  was  considerably  altered 
throughout — including  the  addition  of  the 
entire  scene  of  the  Watchman — and  published 
by  Brei  tkopfs  early  in  1 841 .  First  performances, 
as  published — ^Leipzig;  Dec.  3,  1840 ;  London, 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  March  10, 1843^  The 
selection  of  the  words  was  doubtless  in  great 
measure  Mendelssohn's  own,  though  the  title 
'  Symphonie-Cantate'  was  KlingemannV^  The 
English  adaptation  was  made  with  his  concur- 
rence by  Mr.  J.  A.  Novello,  to  whom  more  of 
the  English  texts  of  Mendelssohn's  works  are 
due  than  is  generally  known.  The  phrase  (a 
favourite  one  with  Mendelssohn)  with  which  the 
symphony  opens,  and  which  forms  the  coda  to 
the  entire  work,  is  the  Intonation  to  the  2nd 
Tone  for  the  Magnificat.  [G.] 

LOBKOWITZ.  A  noble  and  distinguished 
Austrian  family,  founded  early  in  the  15th 
century,  by  Nicholas  Chuzy  von  Ujezd,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  a  place  in  Bohemia.  The 
country  seat  of  the  family  is  at  Raudnitz,  near 
Theresienstadt,  and  its  town  residence  is  the  well- 
known  palace  on  the  Lobkowitz-Platz,  Vienna. 
Two  princes  of  this  race  have  been  closely  and 
honourably  connected  with  music,  i.  Ferdinand 
Philip  was  bom  at  Prague  April  17, 1724.  By 
the  death  of  his  father  and  two  elder  brothers  he 
became  the  head  of  the  house  before  he  was  15. 
Gluck  was  in  his  service,  and  was  much  aided 
in  his  early  success  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Prince.  The  two  were  present  together  at  the 
coronation  of  Francis  I.  (Sept.  28,  1745) ;  after 
which  they  went  to  London  in  company  with  the 

1  See  Mendelsohfi's  Letter.  Nor.  1ft.  IMO. 
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jyuike  of  Newcastle,  who  had  represented  the 
T?.T>gKRl%  Court  at  the  corcniation.  There  *  Lobko- 
witz  18  Bud  to  have  lived  in  a  hooBe  of  the 
I>ake*B  for  two  jears,  and  it  was  during^  this  time 
that  Gluck  produced  his  operas  at  the  King*s 
Theatre,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  strange 
character  of  a  performer  on  the  musical  glasses. 
[See  Gluck,  vol.  i.  6oi  a;  Habmonica,  66a  a.] 
A  story  is  told  bj  Bumey  of  his  having  com- 
posed a  symphony  bar  by  bar  alternately 
with  Emanuel  Bach.  The  feat  was  an  absurd 
(me,  but  it  at  least  shows  that  he  had  oon- 
fliderable  practical  knowledge  of  music.  He 
died  at  Vienna,  Jan.  ii,  1784,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Josbf  Franz  Maximilian, 
bom  Dec.  7,  177a.  This  is  the  prince  whose 
name  is  so  fiuniliar  ,to  us  in  connection  with 
Beethoven.  He  seems,  notwithstanding  the 
temptations  of  his  immense  early  wealth,  to  have 
been  an  exemplary  character,  with  no  vices,  and 
with  no  £stult  but  an  inconsiderate  generosity 
rising  to  prodigality,  which  ultimately  proved 
his  ruin.  He  married  Princess  Marie  Caroline 
Schwarzenbeig,  Aug.  2,  1792.  His  taste  for 
music  was  an  absorbing  passion.  He  played 
both  violin  and  cello,  and  had  a  splendid  bass 
▼oice,  which  he  cultivated  thoroughly  and  with 
Buooess.  He  maintained  a  complete  establish- 
ment of  orchestra,  solo  and  chorus  singers,  with 
Wranitzky  and  Cartellieri  at  their  head,  for  the 
performances  of  masses,  oratorios,  operas,  sym- 
phonies, etc.  When  Beethoven  arrived  at  Vienna 
in  Nov.  1792,  Lobkowitz  was  twenty,  and  the 
two  young  men  soon  became  extremely  intimate. 
True,  beyond  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name 
in  Riess  Recollections,  there  is  not  much 
definite  proof  of  this  * ;  but  it  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  works  dedicated  to  him  by  Bee- 
thoven ;  for  we  must  remember  that  the  dedication 
of  a  work  by  this  most  independent  of  composers, 
i^as,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  a  proof  of 
esteem  and  affection.  The  works  are  these — and 
excepting  those  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  they  form  the  longest  and 
moet  splendid  list  of  all  his  dedications : — 6 
Quartets,  op.  18  (1801) ;  Sinfonia  Etoica,  op.  55 
(1806)  ;  Triple  Concerto,  op.  56  (1807)  ;  tlie 
5th  and  6th  Symphonies — in  C  minor  and  Pas- 
torale (1809)  —  shared  by  Lobkowitz  with 
Baaumowsky ;  Quartet  in  Eb.op.  74  (1810) ;  and 
the  liederkreis,  op.  98  (1 816).  We  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  course  of  such  a  friendship  as  this  be- 
tokens was  always  smooth ;  the  aneodote  told  on 
LI 6 7  of  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  shows  that  Prince 
bkowitzi,  like  all  the  intimates  of  Beethoven, 
and  other  men  of  genius,  had  occasionally  a  good 
deal  to  put  up  with.  No  doubt  the  Prince  was  a 
kind  and  generous  friend  to  the  composer.  It 
was  he  who  advised  him  to  apply  for  the  position 
of  composer  to  the  opera,  and  promoted  two  pro- 
fitable oonoerts  for  him  in  his  own  palace  and 
with  his  own  band  in  1S07.  Two  years  later 
he  joined  Kinsky  and  the  Archduke  in  subscrib- 

1  Comp^  BdfncT.  HSit.  Ir.  tfSL 
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fng  to  Beethoven's  annuity,  contributing  700 
florins  (paper)  per  annum.  On  Jan.  i,  1807,  an 
association  of  noblemen,  with  Lobkowitz  at  its 
head,  took  charge  of  the  Court  theatres,  and 
during  1810,  II,  and  12,  the  Prince  had  the  sole 
direction  of  the  opera.  The  anecdotes  by  eye- 
witnesses of  his  tact  and  generosity  in  this  posi- 
tion are  many,  but  we  have  no  room  for  them 
here.  Nor  are  others  wanting  to  testify  to  his 
enlightened  zeal  in  reference  to  other  musicians 
beside  Beethoven.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters 
and  founders  of  the  great  *  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  *  in  Vienna,  and  sang  the  bass 
solos  at  the  second  performance  of  Alexander's 
Feast,  Deer.  3,  1812  [See  Vol.  i.  p.  591].  He 
had  Haydn*s  'Creation'  taranslated  into  Bohe- 
mian, and  performed  it  at  Raudnitz.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  great  expenditure  on  music,  he,  like 
Kinsky,  ndsed,  equipped,  and  maintained  a  body 
of  riflemen  during  the  campaign  of  1809.  At 
length  came  the  depreciation  in  the  Austrian 
currency,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Finance-patent  of  18 11.  Lobkowitz  was 
unable  to  change  his  habits  or  reduce  his  ex- 
penditure, and  in  181 3  his  affairs  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  trustees,  and  he  left  Vienna  for  the 
smaller  spheres  of  Prague  and  Raudnitz.  By 
the  Finance-patent  Beethoven*s  700  florins  were 
reduced  to  280  flor.  26  kr.  in  EinloeimgHscheine 
— all  that  the  trustees  had  power  to  pay.  Bee- 
thoven was  clamorous,  and  his  letters  are  full 
of  complaints  against  the  Prince — ^most  unjust  as 
it  turned  out,  for  early  in  1815,  through  the 
Prince's  own  exertions  the  original  amount  was 
restored  with  arrears.  Beethoven  acknowledged 
this  by  the  dedication  of  the  Liederkreis.  On 
Jan.  24,  1 81 6,  the  Princess  Lobkowitz  died,  and 
in  less  than  a  year,  on  Dec.  x6, 1816,  was  followed 
by  her  husband.'  [A.  W.  T.] . 

LOCATELLI,  Pietro,  a  celebrated  violinist, 
was  bom — like  Lolli  and  Piatti — at  Bergamo 
in  1693,  and  was  still  very  young  when  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Corelli  at  Rome.  Very  little 
is  known  01  his  life,  but  he  appears  to  have, 
travelled  a  good  deal,  and  finally  to  have  settled 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  establiBhed  regular 
public  concerts,  and  died  in  1 764. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Locatelli  was  a 
great  and  ori^nal  virtuoso.  As  a  composer  we 
must  distinguish  between  a  number  of  caprices 
and  Etudes — which  he  evidently  wrote  merely 
for  practice,  to  suit  his  exceptional  powers  of 
execution,  and  which  have  no  musical  value — and 
the  sonatas  and  concertos,  which  contain  very 
graceful  and  pathetic  movements,  and  certainly 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  excellent  musician. 
In  these  serious  works  he  certainly  Bhows  him- 
self as  a  worthy  disciple  of  his  great  master. 
All  the  more  striking  is  the  contrast  when  we 
look  at  his  caprices  and  etudes.  Here  his  sole 
aim  appears  to  have  been  to  endeavour  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  execution  on  the  violin  at 
any  price,  and  no  doubt  in  this  respect  he  has 
succeeded  only  too  well;  for,  not  content  with- 

■  Wot  ftiller  deUiils  of  the  LobkowHz  family  the  reailer  Is  referred  to  ft 
Pftper  by  3Ir.Thaj«r  in  (he  Musical  World  gf  il«7  It  24. 31.  Ltfn. 
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legitimately  developing  the  natural  reeouroes  of 
the  instrument,  he  oversteps  all  reasonable  limits, 
and  aims  at  effects  which,  being  adverse  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  violin,  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  musical,  but  ludicrous  and  absurd.  A 
slinking  example  of  this  tendency  of  his  is  to 
be  found  in  a  caprice  entitled,  '  Le  Labyrinth,' 
where  the  following  arpeggio  passages  occur : — 


LOCHABEE  NO  MORE. 

'  Limerick's  lAmentatlon.* 


Op.  6.  six  Moates  for  rIoUn  uId. 

1W7. 
7.  Slzconeertta^iiattro.  1741. 
a.  Trioi.   S  TioUu  Md  bua. 

ITU, 
9.  L'arte  di  nuora  modulazl- 

one.    Ciintoei 


This  savours  strongly  of  charlatanism,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  a  direct  pupil  of  Corelli 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  such  senseless  feats 
of  execution  into  the  art  of  violin-pla3dng. 
Wasielewsky  not  unjustly  spe^tks  of  him  as  the 
great-grand&bther  of  our  modem  '  finger-heroes ' 
(Fingerhelden). 

L<x2atelli  published  ten  fUffcrent  'works: — 

Qpwi.  Twelve  ooneertlgroHL 

ftteidam.  mi. 
2.  Sonatas  for  flute. 

dsm,17  2L 
8.  L'arte  del  Tiolino,  0Dntsi»- 

Ing  12  concertt  gross!  aud 

24  caprices.    ITSa. 
4.  Six  oonoertos.    ITSGw 

&  Six  loaatas  ea  tria    1737.  IOl  Conirasto  annonlao:  oon- 

cenosaquatiro. 

Modern  editions  of  some-  of  his  Sonatas  and 
Caprices  have  been  issued  by  Witting,  Alard,  and 
David.  His  Sonata  di  Camera  m  6  minor  has 
lately  been  played  at  the  Monday  Popular  Cour 
certs  by  Mme.  Iforman  Neruda.  [P.  D.] 

LOCHABER  NO  MORE,  an  air  cUnmed'both 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  which  some  two  or 
three  versions  are  extant.  The  source  of  these 
is  in  Scottish  minstrelsy  called  *  Lord  Ronald 
(or,  according  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  Randal)  my  son.* 
The  air  in  Ireland  is  known  as  'Linerick's 
lamentation,'  firom  a  tradition  associating  its 
plaintive  melody  with  the  events  that  ft>llowed 
the  second  capitulation  of  Xiimerick,  in  1690,  w&en 
at  the  embarkation  of  the  Irish  soldiery  at  Cork 
for  France,  their  wives  and  children  were  forc> 
ibly  separated  from  them  under  circumstances 
of  unusual  barbarity.  The  Scottish  and  Irish 
airs  are  here  compared. 


*  Lord  Ronald  my  ion '  (one  ftnin  only). 


1  Fjrom  FAia.  'Blogr.  UDlrenellc' 


*  Lochaber.' 


The  verses  'Farewell  to  Lochaber,' 
*And  then  1*11  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no 
more,''  wete  written  by  Allan  Ramsay.  Bums 
recovered  in  Ayrshire  two  verses  of  the  old 
ballad  *  Lord  Ronald,*  in  conjunction  with  thjp 
tune:  ke  is  vecorded  to  have  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  Lochaber  played  on  the  harpsichord^ 
'  Oh,  vieX  *8  a  fine  tune  for  a  broken  heart !  * 

The  Irish  air  lies  in  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
scales  given  in  the  article  on  Irish  Music  [voL 
11.  p.  20  a],  having  its  semitones  between  3  and  4, 
6  and  7;  it  is  also  marked  by  traces  of  the 
narra^ve  ferm  characteristic  of  ancient  Irish 
melody.  In  the  Leyden  MS.,  a  Scottish  relic  of 
1690  or  thereabouts,  in  tablature  for  the  Lyra- 
Viol,  a  tune  closely  allied  to  the  above  airs 
is  given;  as  ''King  James*  March  to  Irland.^ 
Jame»  is  known  to  have  landed  at  Kinsale, 
March  la,  1689.  On  comparison  of  the  ver- 
sions, in*  bar  ^  of  the  ist  and  bar  3  of  the  2nd 
strain  the  Iririi  air  appears  to  most  advantage  : 
the  skip  of  a  major  ninth  in  Lochaber  is  most 
likely  a  corruption :  it  is  certainly  characteristic 
of  neither  Irish  nor  Scottish  melody :  Mr.  Moore 
(who  is  supported  both  by  Bunting  and  Holden 
in  claiming  for  Ireland  this  beautiful  air)  is  in 
his  prefaces  to  the  Irish  Melodlea  rather  severe 
upon  the  Scots  for  stealing  not  only  Irish  airs, 
but  Irish  saints. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  effect  of 
'  fjochaber  no  more  *  is  given  by  Robert  Nicholl. 
*  During  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a  High- 
land soldier  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Spaniardg,  having  formed  an  atteohment  to 
a  woman  of  the  ootmtry,  and  charmed  by  the 
easy  life  which  the  tropical  fertility  of  the  soil 
enaUed  them  to  lead,  had  resolved  to  remain 
and  settle  in  Soath  America.  When  he  im- 
parted this  resolution  to  his  comrade,  the  latter 
did  not  aiigae  with  him,  but,  leading  him  to  his 
tent,  he  placed  him  by  his  side,  and  sang  him 
**  Liochaber  no  more."  The  spell  was  on  him,  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  wrapping  his  plaid 
aromid  him,  he  murmured  **  Lochaber  nae  mair — 

I  maun  gang  back — Na!"  The  songs  of  his 
childhood  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  ami  he  left 
that  land  of  ease  and  plenty  for  the  naked  rocks 
and  sterile  valleys  of  Badenoch,  where,  at  the 
ckee  of  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  he  might  lay 
his  head  in  his  mother's  grave.'  [R.P.S.] 

LOCK,  Matthew,  bom  at  Exeter,  was  a 
(Monster  of  the  cathedral  there  under  Edward 
Gibbons,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Wake. 
He  and  Christopher  Gibbons  composed  the  music 
for  Shirley^s  masque,  'Cupid  and  Death,'  'repre- 
sented at  the  Military  Ground  in  Leicester  Fields* 
before  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  March  a6, 
1653.  In  1656  he  published  his  '  Little  Consort 
of  Three  Parts'  for  viols  or  violins,  composed,  as 
he  tells  OS,  at  the  request  of  his  old  master  and 
friend,  William  Wake,  for  his  scholars.  He 
oompoeed  the  music,  '  for  y*  king's  sagbutts  and 
oocnets,'  performed  during  the  progress  of  Charles 

II  from  the  Tower  through  the  citv  to  Whitehall 
on  April  32,  i66t,  the  day  before  his  coronation, 
£ar  which  he  received  the  appointment  of  Com- 
poser in  Ordinary  to  the  Ejng.  He  composed 
several  anthems  for  the  Chi^)el  Royal,  and  on 
April  1, 1666,  produced  there  a  Kyrie  and  Credo, 
in  which  he  departed  from  the  ordinary  usage 
by  composing  different  music  to  each  response. 
This  occasioned  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  choir,  in  consequence  of  which  he  published 
his  oomposition,  with  an  angry  preface,  on  a 
f^o  sheet,  under  the  title  of  *  Modem  Church 
Music ;  Pre- Accused,  Censur'd,  and  Obstructed 
in  its  Perfonnanoe  before  His  Majesty,  April  i, 
1666,  Vindicated  by  the  Author,  Matt.  Lock, 
Composer  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.'  (Of  this 
paUication,  now  excessively  rane,  there  is  a  copy 
in  the  libruy  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society). 
To  this  period  may  probably  be  assigned  ihe  pro- 
duction of  13  anthems  for  3  and  4  voices,  all 
contained  in  the  same  autograph  MS.,  which 
Roger  North  describes  as  '  Psalmes  to  musick  in 
parts  for  the  use  of  seme  vertuoso  ladyes  in  the 
city/  Soon  afterwards,  having,  it  is  supposed, 
become  a  convert  to  the  Romish  faith,  he  was 
appc^ted  organist  to  the  queen.  He  had  in 
1664  composed  *the  instrumental,  vocal,  and 
recitative  music*  for  Sir  Robert  Stapvlton's  tragi- 
comedy, 'The  Stepmother,*  and  in  1^70  renewed 
his  connection  with  the  theatre  by  furnishing  the 
instrumental  music  for  Dryden  and  Davenanfs 
alteration  of  'The  Tempest,'  the  vocal  music 
being  supplied  by  Humfrey  and  Banister.  In 
1673  Davenant*8  alteration  of  '  Macbeth,'  with 
thesoDgs  and  choruses  from  Middleton's' Witch' 
introduced,  was  produced  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
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Garden ;  and  Bownes,  the  prompter,  in  his  '  Ros- 
cius  Anglicanus,'  1 706,  expressly  states  that  the 
vocal  music  was  composed  by  Lock.  The  very 
remarkable  music  then  performed  remained  un- 
published until  about  Uie  middle  of  the  last 
oentuiT,  when  it  appeared  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr.  Boyce,  with  Lock's  name  as  composer, 
and  as  his  it  was  long  undisputedly  accepted. 
But  Downes*s  proved  inaccuracy  in  some  other 
things  at  length  occasioned  doubts  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Macbeth  music,  and  eventually  Lock's  right  to  it 
was  denied  and  its  composition  claimed  by  some 
for  Purcell,  by  others  for  Ecoles,  and  by  others 
again  for  Leveridge.  No  positive  proof  however 
has  been  adduced  in  support  of  any  one  of  these 
claims,  and  until  such  is  forthcoming  it  would 
be  premature  to  set  aside  the  long  standing  tra- 
ditional attribution  of  the  music  to  Lock.  [See 
Macbeth  Music]  In  1673  Lock  composed 
the  music  (with  the  exception  of  the  act  tunes, 
by  Draghi)  for  Shadwells  'Psyche,'  which  he 
published  in  1675,  under  the  title  of 'The  Eng- 
lish Opera,' together  with  his  'Tempest'  music, 
prefaced  by  some  observations,  written  with  his 
usual  asperity,  but  curious  as  an  exposition  of 
his  views  of  the  proper  form  for  opera.  The 
work  itself  is  constructed  upon  the  model  of 
Lully's  operas.  In  1672  an  extraordinary  con- 
troversy conmienced  between  Lock  and  Thomas 
Salmon,  who  had  published  'An  Essay  to  the 
Advancement  of  Musick  by  casting  away  the 
perplexity  of  different  cliffs  and  writing  all  sorts 
of  musick  in  one  universal  character.'  Lock  at- 
tacked the  work  in  'Observations  upon  a  late 
book  entitled  An  Essay  etc.,'  written  in  a  most 
acrimonious  and  abusive  tone,  to  which  Salmon 
replied  in  '  A  Vindication '  of  his  essay,  bristling 
with  scurrility,  and  Lock  in  1673  retorted  in 
'The  Present  Practice  of  Music  vindicated  &c. 
To  which  is  added  Duellum  Musicum,  by  John 
Phillips  [Milton's  nephew].  Together  with  a 
Letter  from  John  Playford  to  Mr.  T.  Salmon  in 
confutation  of  his  Essay,'  which  closed  the  dis- 
pute. Of  its  merits  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  old  practice  has  continued  in  use  to  this 
day,  whilst  Salmon's  proposed  innovation  was 
never  accepted,  and  probabW,  but  for  the  notice 
taken  of  it  by  Lock,  would  have  long  ago  passed 
into  oblivion.  In  1673  Lock  published  a  small 
treatise  entitled  '  Melothesia,  or  Certain  General 
Rules  for  playing  upon  a  Continued  Bass,  with  a 
choice  Collection  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or 
Organ  of  all  sorts,'  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind 
published  in  England.*  His  compositions  were 
numerous  and  various.  His  anthem,  *  Lord,  let 
me  know  mine  end,'  was  printed  by  Boyce,  and 
several  other  anthems  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Tuclway 
collection,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  Ely,  and  elsewhere.  Some  an- 
thems and  Latin  hymns  are  in  'Cantica  Sacns 
2nd  set,'  1674 ;  some  hymns  in '  Harmonia  Sacra,' 
1688  and  1714;    songs   in  'The  Treasury  of 

1  WnUam  Pnmy's'ATt  of  Compoiftloii.  or,  mrectioni  to  pity  % 
Tborow  BMi  *  li  mantioned  in  Clavd's '  Catalocue  of  Booki  printed  In 
En^and  Blnoo  the  Dretdftil  Fire.'  1670.  tod  in  ft  eaUkksiM  of  Unaj 
rta/fordX  but  no  oopj  haa  been  found. 
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HfuicV  1669;  'Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and']>U- 
loguQB/  1676-84;  and  'The  Theater  of  Mucdc,* 
i6iS7 ;  and  eight  three-part  vocal  oompoBitionB 
.by  him  (^including '  Ne'er  trouble  thyself  at  the 
times  or  their  turning/  reprinted  in  some  modem 
collections)  in  'The  Musical  Companion/  1667. 
Instrumental  compositions  by  him  are  printed  in 
'  Courtly  Masquinff  Ayres/  1662 ;  *  Musick's 
Delight  on  the  CiUiem/  1666;  'Apollo's  Ban- 
quet/ 1669;  'Musick's  Handmaid,  1678  (re- 
printed in  J.  S.  Smith's  'Musica  Antiqua'); 
and  Greeting's  'Pleasant  Companion,'  1680.  In 
aeveral  of  ^ese  is  'A  Dance  in  the  Play  of 
Macbeth/  evidently  written  for  an  earlier  version 
than  Davenant's.^  The  libraiy  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  contains  the  autograph  MS.  of 
a  'Consort  of  £foure  Parts'  for  viols,  containing 
six  suites,  each  consisting  of  a  fantazia,  oourante, 
ayre  and  saraband,  which  Roger  North  (1728) 
tells  us  was  '  the  last  of  the  kind  that  hath  been 
made.'  Lock  died  in  August  1677.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  Savoy,  but  the  ft^ 
cannot  be  verified,  the  existing  registers  extend- 
ing no  further  back  than  1680.  Puroell  com- 
posed an  elegy  on  his  death,  printed  in  '  Choice 
Ayres*  etc.,  Book  II,  1689.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [W.H. H.] 

LOCEEY,  Charlks,  son  of  Angel  Lockey  of 
Oxford,  was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen 
College,  April  i,  1828,  and  remaned  so  until 
1836,  when  he  went  to  Bath  to  study  under 
Edward  Harris.  In  1842  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Sir  George  Smart  and  lay  clerk  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1846  he 
was  engaged  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  and 
allotted  the  tenor  song '  Then  shall  the  righteous,' 
in  the  first  performance  of '  Elijah.'  On  hearing 
him  rehearse  the  song,  Mendelssohn  immediately 
■requested  him  also  to  sing  'If  with  all  your 
hearts,'  ^hich  had  before  been  assigned  to  another 
singer.  '  A  young  English  tenor,  says  the  com- 
poser,' '  sang  the  last  air  so  very  beautifully  that 
I  was  obli^d  to  collect  myself  to  prevent  ray 
being  overcome,  and  to  enable  me  to  beat  time 
steadily.' — In  April  1848  Lockey  was  appointed 
a  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  married 
May  24,  X853,  Miss  Martha  Williams,  contralto 
singer.  In  1859  an  affection  of  the  throat 
deprived  him  of  hia  voice  and  compelled  his 
retirement.  [  W .  H.  H.] 

•  LOCRIAN  MODE  (Lat.  Modu9  Locriut, 
Modui  HypercEoliua).  The  Eleventh  Ecclesias- 
tical Mode:  a  tonality  which  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  real  existence — as  it  is  uni- 
versally discarded,  in  practice,  on  account  of  its 
ftXne  relation  of  Mi  contra  Pa — though,  in  theory, 
it  necessarily  takes  its  regular  place  in  the  series. 
[See  Mi  contra  Fa.] 

Theoretically,  the  Final  of  the  Locrian  Mode 
•is  B.  Its  compass,  in  the  Authentic  form,  ranges 
between  that  note,  and  its  octave  above;  and 

1  Papys.  who  from  Hot.  \  1081.  to  D«e.  9. 108A,  mw  '  lUebeth '  per- 
formed  mtod  times.  menUoos  (April  19, 1087;  the  '  nriety  of  dandng 
aud  muaiok '  In  it. 
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its  semitones  lie  between  the  first  and  seoomd, 
and  third  and  fourth  degrees.  Its  Dominant  is 
6,  (F  being  inadmissible,  by  reason  of  its  for- 
bidden relation  with  the  Final,)  and  its  Mediant^ 
D.  Its  Participants  are  E,  and  F ;  its  Conceded 
Modulations,  C,  and  the  A  below  the  Final ;  and 
its  Absolute  Initials,  B,  C,  D,  and  G. 
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In  its  Plagal,  or  Hypolocrian  form,  (Mode  XII,) 
its  compass  lies  between  F  and  the  F  above ;  and 
its  semitones  fall  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  Its  Final 
is  B;  its  Dominant,  £;  and  its  Mediant,  D. 
Its  Participants  are  G,  and  C;  its  Conceded 
Modulations,  A,  and  the  upper  F ;  and  its  Abso- 
lute Initials,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £. 


Psrt 


Mode  Xn 
Tin.  Pari  Med.  Dom. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  notes  of 
Modes  XI  and  XII  correspond,  exactly,  with 
those  of  Modes  IV  and  Y.  The  reason  why  the 
two  former  are  discarded,  and  the  two  latter  held 
in  good  repute,  is  this.  Mode  IV,  beinff  Plagal, 
is  subject  to  the  '  Arithmetical  Division  ;  i.e.  it 
consists  of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  placed  below  a 
Perfect  Fifth.  But,  Mode  XI  is  Anthentic ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  '  Harmonic  Division,'  consists  of 
a  Qatnto/o^a,  placed  below  a  Tritontu — both  of 
which  intervals  are  forbidden,  in  Plain  Channt. 
Again,  Mode  V,  being  Authentic,  and  therefore 
subject  to  the '  Harmonic  Division,'  resolves  itself 
into  a  Perfect  Fifth,  below  a  Perfect  Fourth. 
But,  Mode  XII  is  Plagal ;  and,  under  the  'Arith- 
metical Division,'  exhibits  a  TritonuB,  below  a 
QuirUa  fa Isa.  [See  Modbs,  the  ecclesiastical.] 

A  very  few  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies,  and  Poly- 
phonic Compositions,  are  sometimes  referred  to 
these  rejected  Modes:  but,  such  cases  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare;  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  t^ey  are  really  derived,  by  transposition, 
from  some  other  tonality.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LODER,  Edward  Jakes,  son  of  John  David 
Loder,  bom  at  Bath,  1813,  was  in  i8a6  sent 
to  Frankfort  to  study  music  under  Ferdinand 
Ries.  He  returned  to  England  in  i8a8,  and 
went  back  to  Germany  with  the  view  of  qualify- 
ing himself  for  the  medical  profession,  but  soon 
changed  his  mind  and  again  placed  himself 
under  Ries.  When  he  again  came  back  to 
England  he  was  commissioned  by  Arnold  to 
compose  the  music  for '  Nourjahad,*  an  old  drama 
of  his  to  which  he  had  added  songs,  etc.,  to  con- 
vert it  into  an  opera,  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
English  Opera  House,  then  building.  The  opera 
was  produced  in  Julv,  1854,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing very  general  admiration  of  the  music,  proved 
unattractive  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  libretto. 
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In  1835  I^er  set  Oxenfoid's  'Dice  of  Desth.' 
He  next  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Dal- 
maine  &  Co.,  the  music  pubUkherSy  to  ftirnish 
them  with  a  new  compoeition  every  week,  in 
part  perfonnance  of  which  he  produced  his 
'Twelve  Sacred  Songs,'  dedicated  to  Stemdale 
Bennett.  As  it  beciune  necessary  that  some  of 
the  pieces  produced  under  this  arrangement 
should  be  heard  in  public,  an  opera  entitled 
'  Francis  I,'  was  written  to  incorporate  them  and 
produced  at  Dmry  Lane  in  1838.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  so  heterogeneous  a  com- 
pound met  with  little  success,  although  one  song, 
'  The  old  house  at  home/  obtained  a  widespread 
popularity.  His  opera  *The  Night  Dancers,' 
his  finest  work,  was  produced  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  in  1846,  revived  there  in  1850,  and  again 
at  Govent  Garden  in  i860.  'Puck,'  a  ballad 
open,  additions  to  'The  Sultan,'  and  'The 
Young  Guard,*  were  brought  out  at  the  Princess's 
in  1848.  His  cantata  'The  Island  of  Calypso,' 
was  written  for  the  National  Concerts  at  Her 
Majefsty's  Theatre  in  1850,  but,  owing  to  their 
ceesation,  remained  unperformed  until  given  at 
th^  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  1851.  *  Bay- 
mood  and  Agnes/  an  opera,  was  produced  at 
^faimhester  in  1855.  Besides  these  works  Loder 
has  written  some  string  quartets  and  numerous 
Bong%  of  which  '  The  brave  old  oak,'  and  *  In- 
vocation  to  the  deep'  are  well  known.  His 
compositions  are  distinguished  by  the  melodious- 
ness of  the  parts  and  their  skilful  instrumenta- 
tion. He  was  for  several  years  conductor  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  and  aflOTwards  at  Manchester, 
bat  although  musically  well  qualified  for  the 
office  his  want  of  regular,  business-like  habits 
militated  greatly  against  his  success.  About 
1856  he  was  attacked  by  cerebral  disease^  which 
long  afflicted  him,  and  prevented  his  resuming 

'his  old  avocations.    He  died  April  5, 1865. 

JoHX  Fawcktt  Loder,  bom  181  a,  an  excellent 
violinist  and  able  orchestral  leader,  for  many 
years  resided  at  Bath  and  managed  the  concerts 
there.  When  Bath  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  Loder  removed  to  London,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  Francois  Cramer  in  1845 
succeeded  him  as  leader  at  most  of  the  best  con- 
oertB  and  festivals.  He  died  April  j6, 1853.  Two 
other  LoDSRS,  John,  a  violinist,  and  Williah, 
a  violoncellist,  both  died  several  years  ago,  as 
did  the  wife  of  the  latter,  formerly  Kmilt  Wood- 
TATT,  a  good  second  soprano  singer.  [W.  H.H.] 
LOD£B»  Kati  Fannt,  only  daughter  of 
George  Loder,  bom  at  Bath,  Aug.  ai,  i8a6, 
oonunenoed  playing  the  pianoforte  when  a  mere 

.child.  In  her  lath  year  she  became  a  pupil  of 
Henry  Field,  and  a  yea^  afterwards  entered  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  where  she.  studied  the 

.pianoforte  under  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  harmony 
and  composition  under  Charles  Lucas.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  her  studentship  she  ob- 
tained a  king's  scholarship.  Early  in  1840  she 
appeared  in  public  at  her  uncle's  concerts  at 
Bath,  and  in  March  at  the  Royal  Academy  con- 
oerta.  In  1841  she  was  re-elected  king's  scholar. 
She  quitted  the  Academy  in  1844,  ^  which  year 
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she  played  the  Adagio  and  Bondo  firom  Mendels- 
sohn's G  minor  Concerto  in  presence  and  to  the 
jl^tisfiftction  of  the  composer  at  Mrs.  Anderson's 
CQiNert  at^  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  She  was 
then  appomted  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Academy.  She  nrst  appeared  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  March  15,  1847,  when  she  played 
Weber's  Concerto  in  £b,  and  in  1848  (May  39) 
her  performance  there  of  Mendelssohn's  G  minor 
Concerto  received  the  unprecedented  distinction 
of  an  encore. .  Her  reputation  was  now  confirmed, 
and  her  public  performances  frequent.  In  185 1 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Henry  Thomp- 
son, the  eminent  surgeon.  On  March  6,  1854, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  she  made  her  last 
public  appearance.  She  has  composed  an  opera, 
an  overture,  two  string  quartets,  two  sonatas 
and  some  studies  for  the  pianoforte,  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  and  several  minor  piano- 
forte pieces.  [W.H.H.] 

LODOISKA.  Comedy  in  3  acts.  i.  Words 
by  Fillette-Loreaux,  music  by  Cherubini.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Feydeau  July  j8,  1791.  The 
overture  is  still  occasionally  played,  a.  Words 
by  Dejaure  (same  story),  music  by  R.  Kreutzer. 
I^oduoed  at  the  Italiens  Aug.  i,  1791.  [G] 

LOEWE,  JoHAKK  Carl  Gottfried,  bom 
Nov.  30,  1796,  at  Loebejuen,  between  Kothen 
and  Halle,  twdflh  and  youngest  child  of  a  Cantor 
and  Bchoohnaster.  .  Near  his  home  were  collieries 
employing  300  miners,  and  this  underground 
world,  so  near  in  his  boyish  fimcy  to  the  world 
of  spirits,  took  powerful  hold  on  his  imagin- 
ation, to  reappear  later  when  he  was  composing 
'Der  Berguiann'  (The  Miner).  His  father  teught 
him  music  early,  and  his  singing,  especially  his 
power  of  hitting  the  right  note,  having  attracted 
attention,  he  was  offered  in  1807  a  place  in  the 
choir  of  Kothen.  There  he  remained  two  years, 
hearing  Pergolese's  *Stabat  Mater,*  and  other 
good  music,  and  went  thence  to  the  Gymnasium 
of  the  Franke  Institution  at  Halle.  Turk,  the 
head  of  this,  was  director  of  the  town  choral 
society,  and  at  the  twelve  annual  concerts  pro 
dueed  much  good  music,  although  he  had  some 
curious  notions,  for  Loewe  tells  that  he  always 
omitted  the  introduction  to  the  Finale  of  Bee- 
thoven's ist  Symphony  (then  well  known)  as 
'  ludicrous/  and  for  fear  of  making  the  audience 
laugh.  Niemeyer,  chancellor  of  the  Gynmasium, 
was  proud  of  the  choir,  and  made  them  sing  to 
distinguished  visitors,  among  others  to  Mme. 
de  Stael,  who  made  Loewe  a  present,  and  to 
King  Jerome,  who  at  Tttrk's  instigation  gave 
him  an  annuity  of  300  thalers.  This  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  He 
had  already  become  a  pianist  by  studying  Bach's 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier,'  and  he  now  took 
daily  lessons  firom  Ttirk,  and  worked  hard  at 
Kimberger,  Marpurg,  and  Forkel.  He  also 
learned  French  and  Italian.  Two  of  his  songs 
of  this  date,  *  Clothar '  and  '  Die  Einsetsungs- 
worte  des  Abendmahls'  (op.  a)^  have  survived. 
Meantime  the  war  of  181  a- 13  broke  out,  and 

1  Ha  tOaani^  iniatad  three  bellads  by  Btrder  liad  Goethe  m 
op.1. 
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Loewe  has  left  a  graphic  aoooant  of  its  horrors 
in  his  '  Selbstbiographie  *  (edited  by  Bitter, 
Berlin  1876).  Tiirk  died  in  1814,  and  the 
flight  of  King  Jerome  (Oct.  26,  1813)  deprived 
Loewe  of  his  income,  but  by  the  aid  of  Niemeyer 
he  entered  the  university  of  Halle  as  a  theo- 
logical student  under  Michaelis.  Naue,  TUrk's 
successor,  founded  a  Singakademie  like  that  of 
Zelter  at  Berlin.  Loe^'e  joined  this,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  his  future  wife,  Julie 
von  Jacob,  a  very  gifted  person,  whom  he 
married  Sept.  7,  1821.  In  1818  he  composed 
his  iirst  ballad^«  'Edward/  and  the  *Erl-king/ 
followed  in  1824  (after  his  wife's  death)  by 
•Der  Wirthin  Tochterlein/  which,  by  Marxs 
assistance,  were  printed.  In  1819  and  fto  he 
paid  visits  to  Dresden,  Weimar,  and  Jena, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Weber,  Hummel, 
and  Goethe.  In  1820  he  was  invited  to  Stettin, 
and  having  passed  with  credit  through  various 
tests,  such  as  a  musical  exercise  submitted  to 
Zelter,  and  a  trial  sermon,  was  duly  installed 
professor  at  the  Gymnasium  and  Seminary,  and 
Cantor.  In  182 1  he  became  Musikdirector  to 
the  municipality,  and  oi^anist  of  St.  Jacobus. 
He  made  a  considerable  mark  both  as  a  oon- 
ductor  and  professor  ^  in  Stettin  and  throughout 
Pomerania.  In  1837  ^®  ^^  elected  member  of 
the  Akademie  of  Berlin.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  both  Frederic  WiUiam  III.  and  IV..  the 
latter  being  especially  fond  of  his  ballads.  He 
travelled  much,  and  was  present  at  the  Musical 
Festivals  of  Diiiaseldorf  (1837)  and  Mayence  (the 
Guttenberg  Commemoration),  visiting  Hamburg, 
Liibeck,  and  Bremen  on  the  way.  In  1844  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  in  1847  to  London.  The 
Duchess  of  Coburg  had  specially  recommended 
him  to  the  Prince  Consort  and  Queen  Adelaide ; 
he  sang  and  played  at  Court,  the  Prince  turning 
over  his  music ;  and  here  he  heard  Jenny  lind 
for  the  first  time ;  but  he  left  not  the  least  trace 
of  his  presence  behind  him.  In  185 1  he  went  to 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  57  to  France.  In 
1864  he  had  a  singular  illness — a  trance  of  six 
weeks'  duration,  and  in  1866  the  authorities  of 
Stettin  asked  him  to  resign.  After  this  mortifi- 
cation—  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  King's 
opportune  bestowal  of  a  higher  grade  of  Uie 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  than  he  had  before 
enjoyed— he  left  Stettin  for  Kid,  where  he 
quietly  expired  April  ao,  1869,  after  another 
trance.  His  heart  was  buried  near  his  organ  in 
St.  Jacobus  at  Stettin. 

Carl  Loewe  was  an  industrious  composer,  as 
will  be  seen  firom  the  list  of  his  music : — 5  operas, 
of  which  one  only  was  performed — '  Die  drei 
WUnsche'  (Theatre  Royal,  Berlin,  1834).  Man- 
tius  was  the  tenor;  Spontini  took  unusual  pains; 
the  opera  was  a  great  success,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  presented  the  composer  with  a  gold  medal. 
Oratorios — *Die  Festzeiten';  'Die  Zeretorung 
Jerusalems'  (1829);    'Die    sieben    Schlafer'' 

I  SoBw  ezpartoienta  In  teointlGii  eondneted  with  Ui  eoUtMiM 
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(1833);  'Die  eheme  Schlange'  (1834);  'Die 
Apoetel  von  Philippi  (1835,  for  vmces  only); 
'Guttenberg*  (1836);  'Pale8trina'(i 841);  'Huss' 
(1842);  'Hiob,'  *Der  Meister  von  Avis,'  'Das 
Suhnopfer  des  neuen  Bundes,'  *  Das  hohe  Lied 
Salomonis,*  and  'Pol us  Atella*  (all  between 
1848  and  60) ;  'DieHeilung  des  Blindgebomen* 
(1861)  ;  '  Johannes  der  Taufer '  (62) ;  and  '  Die 
Auferweckung  des  Lazarus'  (63).  The  three 
last,  like  'Die  Apostel  von  Philippi,'  were  for 
voices  only,  without  accompaniment,  a  species 
of  composition  peculiar  to  himself.  His  second 
wife  and  pupil,  Auguste  Lange  of  Konigsberg, 
sang  in  his  oratorios  with  himself.  He  publish^ 
145  works  with  opus-numbers — sym^onies,  con- 
certos, duets,  and  other  pieces  for  P.F.,  but  above 
all,  ballads,  in  which  he  specially  excelled,  and 
in  which  he  m^  be  considered  as  the  successor 
of  Zumsteeg.  His  poetic  feeling  and  power  of 
musical  expression  give  him  a  higli  rank  among 
composers,  although  his  music,  like  Reichardt's, 
has  gone  by  for  ever.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  'Gesanglehre'  (Stettin,  1826;  3id  ed.,  1834), 
and  of  '  Musikalischer  Gottesdienst,  Anweisung 
Kom  Kirchengesang  und  Oigelspiel'  (1851,  4 
editions).  The  University  of  Greifewald  con- 
ferred oh  him  a  Doctor's  degree.  Two  of  his 
songs  are  included  in  the  ist  volume  of  'The 
Musical  library.'  [^'C^-] 

LOEWE,  Johanna  Sophie,  dramatic  singer, 
granddaughter  of  Friedrich  August  Leopold 
Loewe  (who  died  18 16  as  director  of  the  Lttbeck 
theatre)  and  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Loewe,  an 
actor,  was  bom  at  Oldenbui^g  in  181 5,  and  ac- 
companied her  father  to  Mimnheim,  Frankfort, 
and  Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  Borg 
Theater,  through  the  influence  of  his  sister,  Julie 
Loewe,  a  celebrated  actress.  Here  Sophie  studied 
singing  under  Ciccimara  and  other  good  masters. 
Her  d^ut  as  a  concert-singer  was  so  successful 
that  she  was  at  once  engaged  for  the  court  opera, 
and  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1832  in  a 
German  version  of  Donizetti's  '  Otto  mese  in  due 
ore.'  A  contemporary  report  speaks  of  'her 
voice  as  not  powerful,  but  cultivated  and  sym- 
pathetic, her  personal  appearance  prepossessmg, 
and  her  acting  as  evincing  dramatic  ability  mudi 
above  the  common.'  Towards  the  close  of  1836 
she  went  to  Berlin,  where  she  created  a  furore 
as  Isabella  in  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  and  was  at 
once  engaged  at  a  high  salary,  appearing  as 
Amina  in  the  *Sonnambula'  on  April  28, 
1837.  In  1838  she  was  appointed  chamber- 
singer  to  the  king,  but  soon  resigned,  and  tra- 
velled to  London,  Paris,  and  Italy.  In  Ixmdcai 
she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  May  13,  1841, 
in  Bellini's  '  Stcaniera,'  but  her  success  was  <mly 
temporary.  According  to  Chorley  she  had  been 
puffed  as  a  new  Grisi,  there  being  an  idea  that 
Grisi  had  lost  her  Toice,  and  he  says  that  the 
public  were  grievously  disappointed ;  but  be 
Allows  that  she  was  the  best  Elvira  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  that  her  manner  was  sprightly, 
graceful,  and  intelligent,  her  'demeanour  unim- 
peachable, and  her  costume  superb '  as  the  Do- 
garessa  in  '  Maiino  Fallen '  (Mod.  Gennan  Music, 
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!.  3 TO- 2 1 3).  She  never  returned  to  England. 
She  fidled  to  obtain  an  engagement  in  Paris, 
and  in  1845  sang  again  in  Berlin,  but  coming 
just  after  Jenny  Lind,  was  only  moderately 
received.  In  1848  she  married  Prince  Lichten- 
stein  and  retired.  She  died  at  Pesth,  Nov.  29, 
1866.  Her  special  characteristio  was  the  sin^ 
galar  harmony  between  her  bodily  and  mental 
gift*.  In  conversation  she  was  witty  and  in- 
tellectual, and  as  a  singer  had  a  great  diversity 
of  rdles,  playing  both  Elvira  and  Donna  Anna, 
JesBonda  and  Madeleine  ('Postilion'),  Lucrezia 
and  Adine  ('Elisir*).  An  admirable  portrait 
of  her  was  painted  by  KrUger,  and  engraved  by 
Sachse  of  Berlin. 

Her  niece  and  namesake,  Sophie  LOwb,  a 
soprano,  daughter  of  the  regisseur  of  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Stuttgart,  and  pupil  of  Stockhausen, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  1871, 
and  sang  at  the  concerts  for  several  seasons  with 
aucoesa,  till  her  marriage  in  1877.  [^-  ^-l 

L06IER,  JoHAKN  Bbrnabd,  a  descendant  of 
a  &mily  of  French  refugees,  was  bom  in  17S0 
at  Kaiserslantem  in  the  Palatinate,  where  his 
&ther  and  grandfather  were  oiganists.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  from  his 
fiftther.  After  tiie  death  of  his  parents,  and 
when  about  10  years  old,  he  came  to  Ei^land 
in  the  company  of  an  English  gentleman,  with 
whom  be  resided  for  two  years,  and  studied  the 
flute  and  pianoforte.  He  then  joined  the  band 
of  a  regiment  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Aberoom,  of  which  WiUman,  &ther  of  the  cele- 
brated clarinet  player,  was  master,  and  with  which 
he  went  to  Irdand.  In  1796  he  married  Will- 
num*B  daughter,  and  engaged  in  composing  for 
and  instructing  military  bands  and  teaching  the 
pianoforte.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his  regiment 
being  disbanded,  he  became  organist  at  Westport, 
Ireland.  Whilst  there  he  invented  his  machine 
for  gniding  the  hands  of  learners  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  devised  the  system  of  instruction  known 
by  Ids  name.  [For  an  account  of  this  machine 
and  system,  ana  the  controversy  which  raged  on 
tiieir  introduction,  see  Chiboplast.]  In  182 i 
the  Prussian  government  sent  Franz  Stoepel  to 
London  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  system, 
and  the  result  was  that  Logier  was  invited  to 
Berlin  to  superintend  the  promulgation  of  it  in 
Pmasia.  He  remained  in  Berlin  three  years, 
b«ng  allowed  an  annual  vacation  of  three  months 
to  visit  England.  In  1826,  having  acquired 
a  competency  by  the  sale  of  his  chiroplast  and 
elementary  works,  his  very  numerous  classes,  and 
the  fees  received  for  permission  to  use  his  in- 
vention and  teach  on  his  system, — it  was  asserted 
that  he  had  received  100  fees  of  100  guineas  each 
for  that  purpose, — he  retired  and  settled  in  Ireland, 
near  Dublin,  where  he  died  July  27,  1846.  He 
oconpoeed  some  sonatas  and  other  pieces,  besides 
making  numerous  arrangements  for  the  piano- 
forte. He  also  composed  an  ode  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  50th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Geoi^  III.,  Oct.  1809,  performed  in  Dublin. 
Besides  the  publications  connected  with  his  chiro- 
plast, he  was  author  of  <  A  Complete  Introduction 
YOL.II, 
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to  the  Keyed  Bugle,'  of  which  instrument  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor.  [W.H.H.3 

LO,  HE  COMES  WITH  CLOUDS  DE- 
SCENDING, the  first  line  of  the  hymn  which  is 
usually  sung  to  the  tune  called  Hblmslet,  or 
Oltvebs.  This  tune  claims  a  notice  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
expressed  respecting  its  origin.  The  story  runet 
that  Thomas  Olivers,  the  friend  of  John  Wesley, 
was  attracted  by  a  tune  which  he  heard 
whistled  in  the  street,  and  that  from  it  he  formed 
the  melody  to  which  were  adapted  the  words  of 
Cennick  and  Wesley's  Advent  hymn.  The  tune 
heard  by  Olivers  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
a  Hornpipe  danced  by  Miss  Catley  in  the  'Goldeu^ 
Pippin,*  a  burlesque  by  Kane  0*Hara,  but  thia 
seems  inconsistent  with  chronology.  The  hymn- 
tune  appeared  first,  as  a  melodv  only,  in  the 
second  edition  of  Wesley's  *  Select  Hymns  with 
Tunes  annexed,'  1765,  under  the  name  of 
*  Olivers,'  and  in  the  following  form : 


In  1769  an  improved  version,  in  three  parts, 
was  published  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan  in  the 
Lock  *  Collection  of  Hymn  and  Psalm  Tunes.* 
It  is  there  called  'Helmsley,'  and  under  that 
name  became  widely  popular. 


cJCfi'j.^^^rrKgJ.-^ 

But  at  this  time  the  *  Golden  Pippin*  was  not 
even  in  existence.  O'Keeffe,  who  possessed  the 
original  MS.,  teUs  in  his  *  Recollections '  that  it 
was  dated  1771.  The  burlesque,  in  three  acts, 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1773:  it 
failed  at  first,  but  obtained  some  success  when 
altered  and  abridged.  The  source  from  whence 
*  Olivers'  was  derived  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
cert-room song  commencing  'Guardian'  angels, 
now  protect  me,'  the  music  of  which  probably 
originated  in  Dublin,  where  it  was  sung  by  a  Mr. 
MiJione,  and  no  doubt  also  by  Miss  Catley,  who 

1  The  MOM  words,  under  the  title  of  'The  Fonaken  Njmph,'  had 
b«e&  Ml  by  fiuidel,  loiiw  j«ut  before,  to  a  totally  dllbreiit  air. 
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resided  in  the  Irish  capital  from  1763  to  1770. 
The  melody  of  *  Guardian  Angels*  is  as  follows ; 


This  melody  was  not  in  the  'Golden  Pippin'  as 
originally  written,  but  (adapted  to  the  words  of 
the  burlesque)  was  intx>Dduced  into  it  in  1776  in 
the  place  of  a  song  by  Giordani,  and  was  sung 
by  Miss  Catley  in  the  character  of  Juno.  The 
published  score  of  the  *  Grolden  Pippin'  does  not 
contain  any  hornpipe,  but  such  a  dance  may 
have  been  interpolated  in  the  action  of  the  piece. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  resemblance  between 
'  Olivers'  and  *  Guardian  angels'  extends  only  to 
the  first  part  of  the  tune,  the  second  part  being 
wholly  dififerent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horn- 
pipe corresponds  with  the  hymn-tune  throughout, 
and  with  'Helmsley'  more  closely  than  with 
*  Olivers.'  In  1 765,  when  the  latter  was  published. 
Miss  Catley  was  in  Ireland,  and  did  not  return  to 
London  until  five  years  afterwards,  and  if  the 
hornpipe  was  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  '  Golden 
Pippin/  it  seems  to  follow  that  instead  of  the 
hymn-tune  having  been  derived  from  the  horn- 
pipe, the  latter  was  actually  constructed  from 
the  hymn-tune,  which  by  that  time  had  become  a 
great  favourite.  [G.A.C.] 

LOHENGRIN.  A  romantic  drama  in  3  acts ; 
words  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  Composed 
in  1847,  and  produced  at  Weimar,  under  the 
direction  of  Luzt,  Sept.  1850 ;  in  London,  in 
Italian,  at  Covent  Garden,  May  8,  1875.       [G.] 

LOLLI,  Antonio,  a  celebrated  violinist, 
bom  at  Beigamo  about  1730.  If  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  was  a  most  extraonlinary  per- 
former, he  appears  certainly  also  to  have  been 
the  type  of  an  unmusical,  empty-headed  virtuoso, 
and  in  addition  a  complete  fool. 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  and  career.  It  is  however  generally 
pfsumed  that  he  was  almost  entirely  self-taught. 
We  know  for  certain  that  he  was  at  Stuttgart 
in  176a  with  Nardini.  There  he  remained,  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtembeig, 
till  1773,  when  he  went  to  St.  Peteruburg,  where 
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he  !b  Biud  to  have  enjoyed  the  special  favour  ci 
the  Empress  Katherinell.  He  oemained  in  her 
service  till  1778.  In  1779  ^®  came  to  Paris  and 
played  with  great  success  at  the  Concert  spiritueL 
After  this  he  went  to  Spain,  and  in  1 785  we  find 
him  in  London,  where  however,  according  to 
Bumey,  he  appeared  but  seldom  in  public.  He 
continued  to  travel,  and  we  read  of  his  appearance 
now  at  Palenno,  now  at  Copenhagen ;  then  again 
at  Vienna  or  Naples.  He  died  in  Sicily  in  1 8o3. 

According  to  all  contemporaneous  testimony 
Lolli  was  an  extraordinary  performer,  but  an 
indifferent  musician.  Schubut,  the  well-known 
Grerman  poet  and  musician,  who  had  many 
opportunities  of  hearing  both  him  and  Nardini« 
speaks  with  unmeasured  praise  of  Lollies  feats 
of  execution,  the  wondeiful  ease  and  absolute 
certainty  with  which  he  plaved  the  most  difficult 
double  stops,  octaves,  tenths,  double-shakes  in 
thirds  and  sixths,  harmonics,  etc.  As  to  his 
having  been  a  bad  musician,  or  rather  no  musi- 
cian at  all,  the  testimonies  are  equally  unanim* 
ous.  The  Abb^  Bertini  plainly  states  that  Lolli 
coidd  not  keep  time,  could  not  read  even  easy 
music,  and  was  unable  to  play  an  Adagio  pro- 
perly. On  one  occasion,  when  asked  to  play  an 
Adagio,  he  said :  '  I  am  a  native  of  Bergamo ;  we 
are  all  bom  fools  at  ^  Bergamo, — how  should  I 
play  a  serious  piece  ?*  When  in  England,  he 
almost  broke  down  in  a  Quartet  of  Haydn  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  asked  him  to  play. 
If,  with  all  these  drawbacks  as  a  musician, 
he  nevertheless  created  wherever  he  played  an 
immense  sensation,  we  are  all  the  more  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  his  powers  of  execution 
were  of  the  most  exceptional  kind. 

He  is  described  as  a  handsome  man,  but  a  great 
dandy  and  charlatan,  very  extravagant,  and  a  gam- 
bler. The  Emperor  Joseph  II,  himself  a  very  fair 
musician,  habitually  called  him  *  muddle-headed 
LolU'  (der  Faselhans).  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  680) 
writes  that  'owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  his 
style  of  composition  and  execution,  he  was  re- 
garded  as  a  madman  by  most  of  the  audience. 
In  his  freaks  nothing  can  be  imagined  so  wild, 
difficult,  grotesque,  and  even  ridiculous  as  his 
compositions  and  performance.'  True,  Bumey 
adds,  'I  am  convinced  that  in  his  lucid  intervals 
he  was  in  a  serious  style  a  very  great,  expressive, 
and  admirable  performer,'  but  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  Bumey  ever  heard  him  in  a  'lucid  inter- 
val,' and  theren>re  his  'conviction'  is  gratuitous. 

His  compositions  (Concertos  and  Sonatas  for 
the  violin),  poor  and  insipid  as  they  are,  yet 
are  said  to  have  been  his  own  productions  in 
a  limited  sense  only.  We  are  assured  that  he 
wrote  a  violin  part  only,  and  that  this  was 
corrected,  furnished  with  accompaniments,  and 
brought  into  shape,  by  another  hand.        [P.  D.] 

LOMBARDI,  I,  ALLA  PRIMA  OBOCIATA.  Italian 
o|)era  in  4  acts;  libretto  by  Solera,  music  by 
Verdi.  Produced  at  the  Scaia,  Milan,  Feb.  11, 
1843 ;  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty's,  March  3, 
1846;  and  in  Paris,  Theatre  Italien,  Jan.  10, 

1  Tn  Slsnor  Alfredo  Plattl.  DerBftmo  lias  produced  %  tlgnal  ooo- 
tndlcUou  to  Uiis  itatemout. 
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1863.  A  great  part  of  the  mtuic  was  after- 
wanls  employed  by  Verdi  in  the  opera  of 
JXBUSALEX.  [6.] 

LOMBARDY,  School  of  Music  op.  [See 
HiLAjr.] 

LONDON.  The  Univeraity  of  London  has 
>  recently  determined  to  mnt  the  degrees  of  Mus. 
Bac  and  Mua.  Doc.  under  the  following  regula- 
tioDs.  Candidates  for  tiie  Mus.  Bao.  degree  must 
have  passed  the  Matriculation  Ezunination  ten 
months  before.  For  the  degree  itself  there  are 
two  examinations.  The  first,  which  is  held  in 
December,  oomprises  the  following  subjects: — 
the  relation  between  vibrations  and  the  pitch  of 
soonds ;  the  nature  of  hannonjcs,  and  the  simpler 
phenomena  of  stretched  strings  and  compound 
sounds ;  the  theory  of  musical  intervals,  of  the 
scales,  and  of  consonance  and  dissonance ;  the 
history  of  music  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  the  growth 
of  musical  forms  and  rules.  Tlie  second  Mus.  Bac. 
examination,  held  later  in  the  same  month,  com* 
prises  the  following  subjects : — practical  harmony ; 
oounterpoint  in  five  pavts  with  canon  and  fugue ; 
fcrm  in  musical  composition ;  instrumentation ; 
arranging  for  the  piano  from  an  instrumental 
score;  a  critical  knowle^  of  the  scores  of  certain 
standard  works.  Before  admittance  to  this  ex- 
amination the  candidate  must  have  submitted  to 
the  examiners  a  vocal  composition  by  himself, 
containing  real  five-part  vocal  counterpoint,  with 
accompaniment  for  a  quintet  string  band.  Tech- 
nical skill  in  performance  is  not  part  of  the 
qualification  for  this  degree :  but  a  mark  of  merit 
is  offered  to  candidates  fi>r  playing  at  sight  irom 
a  five-part  vocal  score,  or  juaying  an  accompani- 
ment i»>m  a  figured  bass. 

For  the  Mus.  Doc.  there  are  also  two  examini^ 
tions,  both  in  December.  The  subjects  of  the 
first  are  the  following : — ^the  phenomena  of  sound 
and  sound-waves,  and  generally  the  h%her 
branches  of  acoustics ;  temperament ;  the  soUes 
of  all  nations ;  Greek  and  Church  Modes ;  history 
of  measured  music ;  consonance  and  dissonance ; 
theoKy  of  progressions;  history  and  theory  of 
hannony  and  counterpoint.  The  subjects  of  the 
second  Mus.  Doc.  examination  comprise  practi- 
cal hannony  of  the  more  advanced  character; 
ooimterpoint  in  eight  real  parts,  with  canon, 
fugue,  etc ;  treatment  of  voices  in  composition ; 
instrumentation  for  full  orchestra;  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  worlcs  and  character  of  the 
greatest  composers,  and  a  critical  acquaintance 
with  certain  specified  works.  Before  being  ad- 
mitted to  this  examination  the  candidate  must 
send  in  a  vocal  composition  such  as  would  occupy 
about  40  minutes  in  performance,  containing 
eight-part  vocal  harmony  and  fugal  counterpoint, 
a  portioa  for  one  or  more  solo  voices,  and  an 
overture  in  the  form  of  the  first  movement  of  a 
daasical  symphony.  The  above  list  of  subjects 
is  abbreviated  from  the  much  longer  oflicial  list, 
to  which  reference  for  more  exact  details  is 
recommended.  The  fee  for  each  examination  is 
£3—1  e.  £  10  in  all  for  each  degree.       [C.  A.  F.] 
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LONDON  SACRED  HARMONIC  SO- 
CIETY, THE.  was  formed  on  March  6,  1848, 
after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Surman  from  the  post 
of  conductor  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
The  Rev.  George  Roberts  was  president,  Mr. 
Surman  conductor,  and  the  affairs  of  the  society 
were  managed  by  a  committee.  Six  concerts  were 
given  in  Exeter  Hall  during  the  year  1848^ 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  £394.  The  so-called  society 
lingered  on  for  some  years,  and  gave  its  last 
concert  on  Dec.  aa,  1856  (Messiah).  After  this 
it  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist.  [G.] 

LONDON  VIOLIN-MAKERS.  London  has 
probably  been  for  centuries  the  seat  of  a  manu« 
&cture  of  stringed  instruments.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  viol  during  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries  produced  many  makers  of  the  instru- 
ment^  among  whom  are  found  Jay,  Smithy 
BoUes,  Ross,  Addison,  Shaw,  Aldred,  etc.  Ita 
design  admitted  of  little  variety,  and  the  sped* 
mens  which  have  been  preserved  have  only  an. 
arclueological  interest.  Of  slight  construction, 
and  usually  made  of  thin  and  &y  wood,  most  of 
the  old  viols  have  perished.  The  violin  type, 
marked  ( i )  by  a  back  curved  like  the  belly,  instead 
of  a  flat  back ;  by  an  increased  vibration,  pro* 
duced  (a)  by  sound-holes  larger  in  proportion, 
and  with  contrary  flexures  (/),  and  (3)  by  four 
strings  instead  of  six,  with  a  fixed  tuning  by 
fifths,  and  greater  thicknesses  of  wood,  reached 
England  firom  the  continent  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  marked  superiority  in 
all  respects  soon  drove  the  treble  viol  from  the 
field :  and  a  native  school  of  violin-makers  forth* 
with  arose,  who  imitated  the  general  character* 
istics  of  the  new  foreign  model,  though  preserving 
to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  viol.  The 
new  pattern,  at  first  adopted  for  the  smaller 
instruments,  gradually  extended  itself  to  the 
larger  ones.  But  vid-shaped  tenors  continued 
to  be  made  long  after  this  form  had  been  aban- 
doned for  the  'treble'  viol,  and  the  violin  had 
taken  its  place :  bass-viols  were  made  still  later ; 
and  the  viol  double-bass,  with  its  fiat  back  and 
tuning  by  fourths,  is  even  yet  in  use. 

I.  Eablt  English  School  (1650- 1700), 
An  independent  school  of  violin-makers  naturally 
arose  in  London  by  the  application  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  viol-making  to  the  construction  of 
instruments  of  the  violin  type.  Connoisseurs 
have  traced  certain  resemblances  between  these 
early  fiddles  and  contemporary  instruments  made 
on  iiie  continent.  But  the  total  result  of  an  ex* 
amination  of  these  works  entitles  them  to  rank 
as  a  distinct  schooL  Jacob  Ra3nnan,  who  dates 
from  Blackman  Street  and  the  Bell  Yard,  South* 
wark  (1641-1648),  Christopher  Wise  (1656), 
Edward  Pemberton  (1660),  and  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart  (1660),  are  famous  names  among  these 
eariy  makers.  Their  instruments,  though  of  rude 
ungeometrical  pattern,  are  usually  covered  with 
a  fine  varnish,  and  have  a  tone  of  good  quality. 
Edward  Pamphilon  (1680-1690),  who  lived  on 
London  Bridge,  became  more  famous.  His  in- 
struments still  preserve  a  high  reputation :  and 
their  resemblance  to  the  Breecian  school  has  given 
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rise  among  Parisian  dealers  to  the  practice,  which 
has  of  late  years  made  its  way  to  England,  of 
labelling  them  'Gaspardi  Sale/  Few  Pamphilon 
labels  exist ;  and  nothing  will  persuade  the  Parisian 
connoisseur  that  these  instruments  are  not  verit- 
able relics  of  sonte  pre-Ch^monese  Italian  school. 
Nothing,'  however,  is  more  certain  than  that 
they  were  made  when  the  last  of  the  Amatis 
was  an  ancient  man,  and  when  the  geometrical 
pattern  was  going  out  of  fashion  in  Italy  itself. 
Like  those  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  the  works  of 
Pamphilon  are  fashioned  directly  by  hand, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  model  or  mould. 
Often  they  are  of  stiff  and  graceless  outline; 
sometimes  they  show  curves  of  bold  and  free 
design,  and  are  wrought  out  with  scrupulous 
care  and  delicacy.  In  his  more  artistic  moments, 
Pamphilon  was  fond,  of  finishing  the  sound-holes 
with  a  drawn-out  curl,  resembling  the  volute  of 
a  scroll ;  and  the  bottom  curve  of  the  sound-hole 
runs  out  at  something  like  a  right  angle  to  the 
axis  of  the  fiddle.  'Die  heads  are  too  small,  a 
fault  which  is  shared  by  all  the  old  English  makers 
from  Rayman  to  Banks:  they  are,  however, 
jartistically  shaped,  and  often  deeply  scooped  in 
•the  volute.  The  works  of  Pamphilon  are  covered 
with  fine  yellow  oil  varnish,  which  presents  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  They  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  met  with:  the  writer  has  casually 
entered  the  shop  of  a  country  dealer,  and  found 
three  excellent  ones  for  sale  at  low  prices.  The 
tenors  are  small,  but  of  a  good  tenor  tone.  No 
Pamphilon  violoncello  is  Imown  to  exist.  The 
■bass-viol,  with  flat  back,  was  still  in  fJEwhion. 
JBarak  Norman  (1688- 1740),  a  maker  of  emi- 
nence only  inferior  to  PamphQon,  followed  the 
Italians  in  extending  the  violin  type  to  the  bass 
instrument,  and  producing  the  violoncello.  It  is 
evident  from  his  works  that  he  had  seen  foreign 
instruments.  His  eariy  years  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  viols ;  and  his  first 
productions  of  the  violin  kind  show  a  resemblance 
to  Urquhart.  Gradually  he  produced  tenors  and 
.violoncellos  of  the  new  model,  on  most  of  which 
his  monogram,  elabonately  wrought,  is  to  be 
found.  Norman  became  about  171 5  a  partner 
with  Nathaniel  Gross  at  the  'Bass  Vior  in  St. 
PauVs  Churchyard.  His  works  are  always  in 
request  among  connoisseurs.  That  the  Early 
English  school  had  its  offshoots  in  the  country  is 
•proved  by  the  works  of  Thomas  Duke,  of  Oxford 
(1720).  None  of  these  makers  were  influenced 
by  the  pattern  of  Stainer,  which  ultimately  dis- 
placed the  old  English  type  of  violin,  as  com- 
pletely as  th0  violin  had  displaced  the  vioL 

2.  fcscHOOL  OP  Staineb-Copyists  ( 1 700-1 750). 
The  bright  and  easily-produced  tones  yielded  by 
the  Stainer  model,  soon  made  it  .popular  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  London  makers  vied  with  each 
other  in  reproducing  it.  The  first. and  best  of 
the  Stainer-copyistf  is  Fetv  'Waiusley,  of  ihe 
Golden  Harp  in  Piccadilly  (17110-1734).  The 
workmanship  of  Wamsley  varies :  like  most  of 
his  successors,  he  made  instruments  of  three  or 
four  qualities,  probably  at  prices  to  correspond, 
Jhe  finer  specimens  ^  his  work,  well  finished. 
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and  covered  with  a  certain  thick  and  brilliant  red 
varnish,  which  he  could  >make  when  he  pleased, 
do  high  credit  to  the  London  school.  He  did 
not  despise  viol -making ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  he  confine  himself  to  the  imitation  of  Stainer. 
Both  he  and  Thomas  Barrett,  of  the  Harp  and 
Crown  in  Piccadilly  (i  710-1730),  tried  their 
hands  At  free  imitations  of  Stnidivarius.  Joseph 
Hare  ( 1 720-1 726)  did  the  same.  Barrett  was 
a  more  mechani(»d  workman  than  Wamsley, 
and  used  a  thin  yellow  varnish.  Between  1 750 
and  1770  the  majority  of  the  violins  produced 
in  England  were  imitations  of  Stainer,  some- 
what larger,  and  covered  with  a  thin  greyish 
yellow  varnish:  one  or  two  makers  only  used 
better  varnish,  of  a  brown  or  dullish  red  colour. 
Among  the  makers  were  Thomas  Cross  (1720), 
the  partner  of  Barak  Norman,  who  used  a  + 
as  a  device :  John  Johnson  of  Cheapeide  (i  750^ 
1760)  :  Thomas  Smith,  a  capital  maker  of  Uurge 
solid  instruments  on  the  Stainer  model,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  Wamsley  at  the  '  Golden 
Harp'  in  Piccadilly  (i 740-1 790),  and  Robert 
Thompson,  at  the  'Bass  Viohn'  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  (1749),  where  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  sons  Charles  and  Samuel  (i  770-1 780).  To 
these  may  be  added  Edward  Heesom  (1748); 
Edward  Dickenson,  at  the  Harp  and  Crown 
in  the  Strand;  and  John  Norris  and  Robert 
Barnes  (i  760-1 800),  who  worked  together  in 
Great  Windmill  Street,  and  in  Coventry  Street, 
Piccadilly.  William  Forster  also  b^gan  with 
the  Stainer  pattern.  [See  Forsteb,  William]. 
3.  School  of  Auati- Copyists.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  Benjamin  Banks  (1750- 
1795).  He  learnt  the  tmde  in  the  workshop 
of  Wamsley ;  and  though  he  early  migrated  to 
Salisbury,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  belongs  in  all  respects  to  the  London 
school.  He  followed  Daniel  Parker  (1740-1785) 
in  breaking  the  spell  of  Stainer,  and  seriously 
imitating  Sie  style  of  Nicholas  Amati.  Banks 
copied  that  maker  with  great  fidelity.  Though 
his  violins  are  less  in  request,  his  tenors  and 
basses,  of  which  he  made  large  numbers,  are  ex- 
cellent instruments,  and  produce  good  prices. 
He  used  a  fine  rich  varnish,  in  several  tints, 
yellow,  red,  and  brown.  His  son  Benjamin 
returned  to  London  :  two  other  sous,  James  and 
Henry,  carried  on  his  business  at  Salisbury,  but 
at  length  migrated  to  LiverpooL  Joseph  Hill 
(1 760-1 780),  at  the  'Harp  and  Flute'  in  the  Hay- 
market,  and  a  fellow-apprentice  with  Banks  in 
the  shop  of  Wamsley,  made  solid  instruments 
which  are  still  in  request,  but  adhered  less 
strictly  to  the  Amati  model.  Edward  Aireton, 
another  alumnus  of  Wamsley's,  worked  on  this 
model.  But  the  chief  of  the  older  Amati-copy- 
ists  is  the  celebrated  Richard  Duke  of  Holbom 
(1760-1780).  Duke's  high  reputation  amongst 
English  fiddlers  is  amply  justified  by  his  works, 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  frota 
the  myriad  nondescripts  to  which  his  name 
has  been  ne&riously  affixed.  *  When  a  really 
fine  specimen  of  Duke,'  says  Mr.  Hart,  'is 
once  seen,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.    Aa 
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odpies  of  Amiati  Buch  instnunents'  are  BcairbeLj 
Buipaased,  varnish,  work  and  material  being  of 
the  best  description.'  Duke,  in  obedienoe  to 
a  fitshion,  though  a  declining  one,  also  copied 
Stainer,  bat,  in  Mr.  Hart's  opinion,,  less  success- 
fully. His  pupils,  John  and  Edward  Betta, 
followed  him  in  imitating  Amati.  The  latter 
was  the  better  workman.  'Each  part,'  says 
Mr.  Hart,  'is  &ultles8  in  finish ;  but  wnen  viewed 
ma  a  whole  the  result  is  too  mechanical.  Never- 
theless, this  maker  takes  rank  with  the  foremost 
of  the  £kiglish  copyists.'  John  Betts  occupied  a 
shop  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  his  business 
was  still  carried  on  a  few  years  since.  The  For- 
sters  (see  that  article)  followed  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and  copied  not  only  Nicholas  Amati,  but 
Antonius  and  Hieronymud. 

4.  Latbb  imitatobs  op  the  Crkmona  School. 
We  now  reach  a  group  of  makers  dating  firom 
about  1790  to  1840,  and  forming  the  last  and 
in  some  respects  the  best-  section  of  the  London 
School.  These  makors  forsook  altogether  the 
imitation  of  Stainer,  occupied  themselves  less 
with  that  of  Amati,  and  boldly  passed  on  to 
Stndivarius  and  Joseph  Guamerius.  Lupot  and 
others  were  doing  the  same  in  Paris.  Kichard 
Tobin,  John  Furber,  Charles  Harris,  Henry 
Lockey  Hill,  Hamuel  Gilkes,  Bernard  Fendt 
the  elder  (known  as  '  Old  Barney*),  and  John 
Car:er,  are  among  the  best  London  makers  of 
this  period :  and  Vincenzo  Panormo,  though  of 
Italian  extraction,  really  belongs  to  the  same 
schooL  Stradivarius  was  the  chief  model  of 
these  makers,  and  in  reproducing  his  style  they 
gave  to  the  world  a  host  of  valuable  instruments. 
The  elder  Fendt  is  commonly  accounted  the  best 
maker  of  violins  since  the  golden  age  of  Cre- 
monay  though  the  vote  of  the  French  connoisseur 
would  be  in  favour  of  Lupot.  Bernard  Fendt  the 
younger,  and  his  brother  Jacob,  together  with 
Joseph  and  George  Panormo,  sons  of  Vincenzo, 
continued  this  school  in  another  generation, 
though  with  unequal  success.  The  Kennedv 
fiuuify  (Alexander  1700-1786,  John  1730-18 16, 
Thomas  1 784-1870)  were  second-rate  makers 
of  the  same  school.  The  abolition  of  the  import 
duty  on  foreign  instruments,  together  with  the 
aocumnlstion  of  old  instruments  available  for 
use  and  more  sought  ibr  than  new  ones,  ruined 
the  F"g^»'y>*  violin  manufacture.  During  the 
present  century,  Italian  violms  have  poured 
into  England  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Paris, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mirecourt  and  Neukirchen, 
affords  an  ample  supply  of  new  violins  of  every 
quality,  at  rates  wmch  drive  firom  the  field 
Englidi  labour,  whether  more  or  less  skilled.  A 
few  makers  only  weathered  the  storm.  Gilkes's 
son  William  Gilkes,  and  pupil  John  Hart,  of 
Princes  Street,  as  well  as  Simon  Forster,  niade 
injitniments  up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths :  and 
tiiere  are  still  living  two  representatives  of  the 
old  English  school  in  the  persons  of  William 
Ebsworth  Hill  of  Wardour  Street,  best  known 
as  a  dealer  in  Italian  instnunents,  but  in  fact 
a  violin-maker  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  John 
Forber  of  Grafton  Street,  who  still  pursues  the 
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old  craft.  "Both'are  descended  from'  violin-making 
fibmilies  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  George  Hart,  of  Princes  Street,  son 
of  John  Hart,  and  author  of  a  most  useful  work 
caUed  *  The  Violin,  its  famous  makers  and  their 
imitators'  (1875),  is  chiefly  known  as  a  dealer. 
A  few  French  violin-makers  who  have  settled 
in  London,  among  whom  are  Chanot  and  Boul- 
langier,  belong  to  the  Parisian  school. 

This  list  does  not  profess  to  exhaust  the  Lon* 
don  makers  of  stringed  instruments.  But  it 
includes  the  most  funous  and  prolific  among 
them :  and  it  may  be  safely  added  that,  taken  in 
the  mass,  the  instruments  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  London  are  equal  in  general  quality  to 
those  of  any  city  xu)rth  of  the  Alps,  not  excepting 
Paris  itself  Until  the  time  of  Lupot,  the  English 
makers  were  unquestionably  superior  as  a  school 
to  the  French,  though  thev  were  rivalled  by  the 
Dutch :  and  Lupot  himself  might  have  shrunk 
from  a  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  Fendt 
and  Panormo.  Whether  the  art  of  violin-making 
in  England  will  ever  recover  the  blow  which  it 
has  received  from  Free  Trade,,  remains  to  be 
seen.  [E.J.P.] 

LONG  (Lat.  Lonffo^  NotvJla  caudaia) .  A  note, 
intermediate  in  value  between  the  Large  and  the 
Breve.  In  Plain  Chaunt,  the  Long  appears  as  a 
square  black  note,  with  a  tail,  which  may  either 
ascend,  or  descend,  on  either  side.  In  Polyphonic 
Music,  it  is  figured  as  a  square  white  note,  with 
a  tail  descending  on  the  right.  In  this  case,  the 
position  of  the  tail  is  important :  for.  though  it  is 
sometimes,  in  modem  music,  made  to  ascend,  it 
can  only  be  transferred  to  the  left  hand  side  in 
Ligatures,  when  it  materially  affects  the  duration 
of  the  note.    [See  Ligatubs.] 


In  Plain  Chaunt. 


In  Polyphonic  Music. 


The  Long  represents  one  third  of  the  Perfect 
Large,  and  half  of  the  Imperfect.  [See  Labge.] 
Its  duration,  in  the  Lesser  Mode  Perfect,  is  equal 
to  that  of  three  Breves:  in  the  Lesser  Mode 
Imperfect,  to  that  of  two.  [See  Mode.]  Its  cor- 
responding Best  is  drawn,  when  Perfect,  across 
thiee  spaces ;  when  Imperfect,  across  two  only. 

Pterfect  Long  Rest.  Imperfect  Long  Rest. 


In  Plain  Chaunt,  it  is  longer  than  the  Breve, 
but  not  in  any  definite  proportion,  except  in 
Ligatures,  where  it  represents  a  Breve  and  a 
half,  or  three  Semibreves.  Merbecke,  in  his 
'Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted'  (1550)  calls 
it  a  *  Close,'  and  uses  it  only  at  the  end  of  a 
verse :  but  this  restriction  is  not  usual  in  Plain 
Chaunt  Office-Books.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LONGHURST,  John  Alexander,  bom  in 
1809,  studied  under  John  Watson,  musical 
director  at  Covent  Garden,  and  on  April  22, 
1820,  came  out  at  Covent  Garden  as  the  Page 
in  Bishop's  'Henri  Quatre,'  and  gained  great 
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popularity  hj  his  nnging  in  the  daet  *  My  pretty 
page/  with  MIm  Stephens.  During  that  and 
the  next  four  yean  Bishop  composed  origrinal 
parts  for  him  in '  Montrose/  '  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona/  '  Maid  Marian/  '  Clari/  *  The  Beacon 
of  Liberty/  and  'As  You  Like  It/  besides  giving 
him  the  boy's  parts  in  'The  Miller  and  his  Men/ 
'  The  Slave/  etc.,  which  he  had  formerly  written 
for  Gladstanes  and  Bamett.  Early  in  1826  he 
was  allotted  the  part  of  Puck  in  Weber's  *  Oberon/ 
then  in  preparation,  but  shortly  afterwards,  whilst 
in  the  middle  of  a  popular  ballad,  'The  Robin's 
Petition/  his  voice  suddenly  broke,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  singing.  Weber  men- 
tions the  event' in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  March  9, 
1826 : — '  The  young  fellow  who  was  to  have  sung 
Puck  has  lost  his  voice,  but  I  have  a  charming 
giri,^  who  is  very  clever  and  sings  capitally? 
After  a  short  time  he  became  known  as  a  teacher 
of  singing  and  the  pianoforte  and  excellent  ac- 
companyist.    He  died  in  1855  aged  46. 

His  younger  brother,  William  HKtrRT,  Mus. 
Doc.,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  Oct.  6, 
1 819,  was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  Jan.  6,  1828,  under  Highmore  Skeats, 
sen.,  having  afterwards  Stephen  Elvey  and 
Thomas  Evance  Jones  as  his  masters.  In  1836 
he  was  appointed  lay  clerk  and  assistant  organist 
of  the  cathedral.  On  Jan.  26,  1873^  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Jones  as  organist  and  master 
of  the  choristers.  His  doctor's  degree  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Tait),  Jan.  6,  1875.  His  compositions  consist 
of  anthems,  servicies,  songs,  etc.,  and  a  MS. 
oratorio,  '  David  and  Absalom/  [W.  H.  H.] 

LOOSEMORE,  Heitrt,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  a 
chorister  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  after- 
wards lay  clerk  there,  and  organist  of  King's 
College.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1640. 
In  1660  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Exeter 
Cathedral.  A  service  and  anthems  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7337,  7338) 
and  at  Ely,  and  two  Latin  litanies  (in  D  minor 
and  G  minor)  are  printed  in  Jebb's  'Choral 
Responses  and  Litanies/    He  died  in  1667. 

His  son,  George,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  a  chorister 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  under  his  father, 
and  in  1660  became  organist  of  Trinity  College. 
He  took  his  Doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1665. 
Anthems  by  him  are  in  the  Tudway  collection 
(Harl.  MS.  7339)  and  at  Ely  Cathedral. 

Another  son,  John,  built  the  organ  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1665,  and  died  i68i»  Parts  of  his 
work  still  remain  in  that  organ.  [W.H.H.] 

LORD  OF  THE  ISLES,  THE.  A  Dramatic 
Cantata  founded  on  Scott's  poem ;  the  music  by 
Henry  Gadsby.  Produced  at  Brighton  Feb.  13, 
1879.  [G.] 

LORELEY,  DIE.  An  opera  by*Geibel,  upon 
the  composition  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  en- 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  (Nov.  4,  47). 
He  had  completed — as  far  as  anything  of  his 

1  HIn  Harriet  Gaww,  ftfteminb  Mn.  John  FUdes. 
*  'Dem  Andeukeu  F«llx  lIeiMleUsohu-Barthold;a'(Haimov«r,Rflm- 
pler  liMi;. 
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could  be  said  to  be  complete  until  it  was  pnb« 
Hshed — ^the  finale  to  the  act  in  which  the 
heroine,  standing  on  the  Loreley  cliff,  invokes  the 
spirits  of  the  Rhine.  This  number  was  first 
performed  at  Leipzig,  and  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  Sept.  8, 1852,  to  an  English  adaptation 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  was  published  as  '  Op. 
98,  No.  27  of  the  posthumous  works/  In  Oct. 
1868  an  Ave  'Maria  (scene  3)  for  soprano  solo 
and  chorus,  and  late  in  1871  a  Vintagers'  Chorus 
(scene  4)  were  published,  and  portions  of  the  2nd 
and  7th  scenes  are  more  or  less  advanced  towards 
completion.  The  Finale  is  frequently  put  on  the 
stage  in  Germany.  The  opera  has  been  since 
composed  by  Max  Bruch  (produced  at  Cologne 
in  August  1864). 

2.  The  Loreley  is  the  subject  of  an  opera  by 
F.  Lachner,  words  by  Molitor,  produced  at  the 
Cburt  Theatre,  Munich,  in  1846.  [G.] 

LORENZ,  Fbanz,  physician  and  writer,  bom 
at  Stein,  Lower  Austria^  April  4,  1805  ;  took 
his  doctor's  degree  1831,  and  is  now  residing  in 
Wienei^Neustadt.  Like  many  other  physicians, 
he  has  done  much  for  music,  and  his  publications 
are  of  special  interest  and  value : — '  In  Sachen 
Mozart's '  (Vienna,  1 85 1 ),  much  praised  by  Kochel 
in  his  Mozart-Catologue  (Preface,  xvii.) ; '  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven's  Kirchenmusik,'  etc.; 
•  W.  A.  Mozart  als  Clavier-Componist '  (Breslau, 
1866);  various  accurate  and  interesting  contri- 
butions on  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Haydn,  to  the 
Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung,  *  1 861,  62 ;  the  Wiener 
Zeitung,  'Aug.  3,  1850,  Aug.  16,  1863.*  It  is 
to  Dr.  Lorenz  tibat  we  owe  Krenn's  important 
account  of  Beethoven's  last  autumn,  and  the 
other  anecdotes  and  traits  there  given.  [See 
Krenn.]  [C.F.P.] 

LORTZING,  GusTAV  Albert,  opera-composer, 
bom  at  Berlin,  Oct.  23,  1803,  son  of  an  actor. 
He  studied  for  a  time  under  Rungenhagen,  but 
the  wandering  life  entailed  by  his  father  s  pro- 
fession made  steady  instruction  an  impossibility, 
and  at  9  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
played  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello,  studied 
the  works  of  Albrechtsberger  and  others,  and 
soon  began  to  compose.  At  the  same  time,  he 
habitue^y  sung  and  acted  on  the  stage,  and  thus 
secured  a  famSiarity  with  the  practical  require* 
ments  of  the  boards  which  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him.  In  1822  he  went  with  his  parents  to 
Cologne,  where  he  married  before  he  was  20,  and 
produced  his  first  operetta  'Ali  Pascha  von 
Janina.'  The  company  to  which  he  belonged 
served  the  theatres  of  Detmdd,  Munster,  and 
OsnabrtLck,  in  addition  to  that  of  Ck>logne,  and 
at  all  these  his  opera  was  repeated.  In  1833 
he  was  engaged  as  first  tenor  at  the  Stadttheater 
at  Leipzig,  and  here  he  passed  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful 10  years.  In  1837  he  wrote  and  composed 
two  comic  operas,   '  Die  beiden  Schiitzen '  and 

>  This  wu  performed  tn  London  early  In  1800  under  ttie  care  of  Mr. 
Benedict. 

*  Mo»rfi  Requiem  0861,  No.  S8.  48);  Moiart'i  KlaTler-8onat«n 
(do.  41. 42) :  Koiart's  Hasmn  a^^.  Nu.  34, 35) :  Bectlioven  at  Gnelxen- 
dorf  (do.  10) :  Haydn  and  hla  princely  patroo*  (do.  40. 47. 48). 

s  U  ozart's  death. 

9  Haydn  and  Beethoveo. 
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'Cxaar  und  Zimmernmnn.'  Both  were  suoceflsful, 
ftnd  the  latter  was  at  once  performed  all  over 
Germany.  His  next  few  works  however  fell  flat, 
and  it  waa  not  till  1843  that  his  '  WUdschiitz; 
arranged  firom  Kotzebue's  comedy,  again  arouseil 
the  public.  He  then  gave  up  acting,  and  in  1844 
was  appointed  Capellmeister  of  the  theatre,  a  post 
for  which  he  was  uniitted  both  by  his  easy  dis- 
position and  his  defective  education,  and  whioh 
he  resigned  in  the  following  year.  He  next  pro- 
duced '  Undine '  (1 845)  with  success  at  Hambuzg 
and  Ldpsig,  and  'Der  Waffenschmidt  *  (1846) 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  Capell- 
meiater  at  the  theatre  '  an  der  Wien.*  In  1849 
the  soooees  of  his  '  Rolandaknappen  *  at  Leipdg, 
again  procured  him  the  offer  of  the  GapeUmeister- 
ship,  but  to  his  disappointment  the  negotiations 
feu  ihroagh,  and  Riets  was  appointed.  His  life 
waa  now  a  hard  one ;  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  his  numerous  family,  earning  a  pre- 
carious existence  now  as  an  actor,  now  by  con- 
ducting his  own  operas ;  enduring  at  the  same 
time  the  mortification  of  having  Ida  later  operas 
rejected  by  all  the  more  important  theatres.  In 
1850  he  obtained  the  conductorship  at  the  Fried- 
zich-Wilhelmstadt  theatre  in  Berlin,  where  he 
had  only  farces  and  vaudevilles  to  direct ;  but  he 
was  completely  worn  out,  and  died  on  the  2iBt  of 
Jan.  1853.  The  public  discovered  its  n^lect 
too  late,  honoured  his  remains  with  a  solemn 
funeral  procession,  and  raised  a  subscription 
which  placed  his  &mily  above  want.  He  left  an 
opera,  'Regina,'  several  overtures,  incidental 
music  for  various  plays,  Lieder,  and  part  songs, 
all  unpublished.  His  operas  are  still  stock-pieces 
at  the  comic  theatres  in  Gennany,  and  *  Undine' 
is  firequently  performed,  although  romantic  sub- 
jects were  not  his  forte.  '  Czaar  und  Zimmeimann ' 
was  produced  as  '  Peter  the  Shipwright,*  at  the 
Gaiety  theatre,  London,  as  lately  as  April  17, 
1871. 

As  a  oompoeer  Lortzing  is  remarkable  for 
natundnesB.  Instead  of  straining  after  a  depth 
and  subtlety  beyond  his  powers,  he  wisely  aims 
at  expressing  natural  and  healthy  sentiments  by 
means  of  graceful  and  pleasing  music,  and  his 
keen  sense  of  humour  enables  him  to  give  an 
interest  to  commonplace  situations.  He  was 
never  able  to  free  himself  entirely  from  a  slight 
amateurishness  in  the  technical  part  of  his  work, 
but  his  compositions,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
highest  branch  of  art,  are  good  of  their  kind,  and 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  tendency  to  farcical  ex- 
aggeration, are  sound  and  artistic  music.    [A.  M.] 

LOTTI,  Antonio,  eminent  composer,  son  of 
Matteo  Lotti,  a  Venetian,  Capellmeister  to  the 
then  Catholic  Court  of '  Hanover ;  bom  probably 
in  1667,  and  possibly  in  Venice,  since  he  styles 
himself  *  Veneto '  on  the  title-page  of  his  book  of 
Madrigab   (1705),   and  his   brother  Francesco 

1  Throofh  ttie  Uodnest  of  Dr.  Kestner  of  Hanover  I  am  able  to  mj 
that  »>  docttmeiiu  as  to  mntic  or  mqsldaiu  at  tlie  Court  of  Hanover 
tn  ttM  ITch  OBDturT  are  now  to  be  found  there.  The  Begister  of  the 
CatiK41c  Church  at  Hanover  contains,  under  Nov.  5. 1672.  an  enttr  of 
the  taapttaa  of  Hfaronyonu  OomlniouN  ion  of  Matthias  de  Lottts  and 
Varioa  de  Fkpirinii,  and  under  >'ov.  9.  UTS.  of  that  of  a  daughter  of 
Maiteo  de  UiitL  The  Regtster  was  begun  la  Haj  Wl,  to  that  it  does 
<MSD ftr  back  •aoogb  for  our  purpoie.  [G.l 
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was  lawyer  to  the  Proeuratori,  a  post  tenable 
only  by  a  native.  At  any  rate,  his  early  years 
were  passed  in  Venioe,  and  before  he  was  1 6  he 
produced  an  opera,  '  II  Giustino,'  to  words  by  a 
nobleman,  Nicolo  Beregani.  His  master  was  Le- 
grenzi,  then  Maestro  di  capella  to  the  Doge.  Lotti 
entered  the  Doge^s  chapel  as  a  boy ;  in  1 68  7  joined 
the  'Confraternity  musicale  di  Santa  Cecilia'; 
was  appointed.  May  30,  1689,  'cantore  di  contra 
alto,'  with  a  salary  of  100  ducats ;  and  Aug.  6, 
1690,  became  deputy  oiganist,  with  an  addition 
of  30  ducats.  On  May  31, 1692,  the  Proeuratori 
of  St.  Mark's  unanimously  elected  him  organist 
in  place  of  PoUarolo,  appointed  vice  maestro  di 
capella.  As  second  orgMiist  he  composed  a  book 
of  Masses,  for  which  he  received  100  ducats  July 
2  2, 1 698.  On  Aug.  1 7, 1 704,  he  succeeded  Spada 
as  first  organist,  and  retained  the  post  forty  years, 
receiving  permission  in  1732  to  employ  as  substi- 
tute his  pupil  Saratelli,  who  eventually  succeeded 
him.  In  1 733  the  Maestro  di  capella,  Antonio 
Biffi,  died,  and  an  eager  competition  for  the  vacant 
post  ensued.  Lotti's  chief  rivals  were  Pollarolo 
and  Porpora,  and  at  the  first  election,  March  8, 
1733  (^h®  dates  throughout  are  from  State  docu- 
ments), he  obtained  6  votes  out  of  1 2 .  A  maj  ority 
being  necessary,  the  matter  remained  in  suspense, 
and  meantime  Lotti  was  authorised  to  call  him- 
self Maestro  di  capella.  Porpora  retired  before 
the  second  election  (April  2,  1736),  but  his  place 
was  taken  by  a  scarcely  less  formidable  compc 
titer,  Giovanni  Porta.  Lotti  however  received  9 
votes,  and  thus  obtained  the  post,  with  its  salary 
of  400  ducats  and  an  official  residence.  In  the 
interim  he  composed  his  celebrated  'Miserere/ 
which  superseded  that  of  his  master  Legrenzi,  and 
has  been  performed  in  St.  Mark's  on  Maundy 
Thursday  ever  since.  This  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  masses,  hymns,  and  psalms,  with  organ 
accompaniment  only,  although  his  predecessors 
had  employed  the  orchestra.  He  also  composed  1 7 
operas  (for  list  see  F^tis),  produced  with  success 
between  the  years  1693  and  1 71 7,  at  the  theatres 
of  S.  Angelo,  S.  Cassiano,  S.  Giovann'  Crisostomo, 
and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Some  of  these  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony  during  his  stay  in  Venioe  (171 2),  he 
engaged  Lotti  to  visit.  Dresden,  with  a  company 
of  singers,  including  Boschi  and  Personelli,  both 
members  of  the  chapel,  and  his  own  wife,  a 
Bolognese  singer  named  Santa  St^a.  The  joint 
salary  of  husband  and  wife  was  fixed  at  2,100 
'doppii'  (about  £1600).  The  party  set  out 
on  September  5,  171 7,  having  obtained  special 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Proeuratori  of  St. 
Mark's — 'per  farvi  un  opera.'  In  Dresden  Lotti 
composed  '  Giove  ed  Argo,'  '  Ascanio.  owero  gl' 
odi  delusi  del  Sangue,*  and  'Teofftne'  with  Pal- 
la  vicini;  intermezzi,  and  various  other  pieces, 
including  church  works,  among  which  may  be 
specified  the  8-part  'Crucifixus'  occurring  in  a 
'  Credo '  for  5  voices  and  instruments.  The  Pro- 
euratori gave  him  one  extension  of  leave,  but 
in  1 7 19  he  was  compelled  to  return  or  vacate 
his  post;  and  accordingly  left  Dresden  in  Octo- 
ber in  a  travelling-carriage,  which  he  ever  after 
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retained  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit,  and  finally 
bequeathed  to  his  wife.  After  his  return  he  com- 
posed  entirely  for  the  church  and  chamber. 
Ix>tti  died  of  a  long  and  painful  dropsy  on  Jan. 
5,  1740,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S. 
Geminiano,  where  his  widow  (who  died  1759  and 
was  buried  with  him)  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  It  was  destroyed  with  the  churoh  in 
1815. 

Besides  the  compositions  already  mentioned 
he  wrote  for  Vienna  an  opera,  '  Ck>nstantino/ 
overture  by  Fux  (1716),  and  two  oratorios,  *  II 
Yoto  crudele  '  (171 2),  and  '  L'  UmiltiC  ooronata' 
(1714);  for  Venice,  the  oratorios  'Gioa,  R^  di 
Giuda/  '  Giuditta  *  (printed  by  Poletti),  and  the 
celebrated  madrigal  'Spirto  di  ^Dio*  for  the 
Doge's  espousal  of  the  Adriatic,  performed  on 
the  Buoentoro  in  1736— a  very  effective  com- 
position. His  book  of  Madrig^  (1705)  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  contains  the  one 
in  5  parts,  '  In  una  siepe  ombrosa,*  which  Bonon- 
cini  claimed  in  London  as  his  own  composition, 
and  which  led  to  his  disgrace  (see  p.  650  a,  note). 
Another  is  given  as  a  model  by  Padre  Martini  in 
his  'Esemplare  di  contrappunto.'  Nevertheless 
they  were  severely  handled  at  the  time  in  a 
■  '  Lettera  famigliare  d'un  aocademioo  filarmonico,* 
circulated  in  MS.  anonymously,  but  attributed  on 
Fontana's  authority  to  Marcello,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Lotti's.  Many  of  his  compositions  are 
still  m  the  King  of  Saxony's  musical  library,  and 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  once  possessed  several  of  his 
MSS..  as  did  also  Dr.  Bumey. 

Lotli's  rank  among  musicians  is  a  high  one, 
from  the  fact  that  though  the  last  representative 
of  the  old  severe  school,  he  used  modem  har- 
monies with  freedom  and  grace.  The  expression 
and  variety  of  his  music  struck  even  his  con- 
temporaries, especially  Hasse,  when  he  was  at 
Venice  in  1727.  Bumey,  who  heard  his  church 
music  sung  in  Venice  in  1770  (Tour,  ii.  152) 
credits  him  with  *  grace  and  pathos,*  and  charac- 
terises his  choral  music  as  both  solemn  and 
touching,  and  so  capable  of  expression,  though 
written  in  the  old  contrapuntal  style,  as  to  have 
affected  him  even  to  tears.  Of  his  cantatas  he 
says  that  they  contain  recitatives  full  of  feeling 
(Hist.  iv.  534).  Asa  specimen  of  his  writing  for  a 
single  voice  we  may  cite  the  favourite  song  *  Pur 
dicesti.'  He  was  so  afraid  of  overloading  the 
voices  that  he  never  used  orchestral  accompani- 
ments in  church  music.  There  are  wind  instru- 
ments as  well  as  the  four  strings  in  his  Dresden 
operas,  but  not  in  those  produced  in  Venice. 

Besides  SaratelU  and  Marcello,  Alberti,  Bas- 
sani,  Gasparini,  and  Galuppi  were  among  his 
pupils.  A  motet  of  Lotti's,  'Blessed  be  thou,'  and 
a  madrigal,  *A11  hail  Britannia,*  bothfor  4  voices, 
are  given  in  Mr.  Hullah's  Part  Music  (ist  ed.), 
and  a  fine  Credo  in  C,  also  for  4  voices,  in  his 
Vocal  Scores  and  Part  Music  (2nd  ed.).  Proske 
las  a  Mass  of  his  (a  4)  in  Musica  Divina,  vol.  i., 
and  Bochlitz  a  Cruciiixus,  h  6,  and  another  &  8, 
ana  a  Qui  tollis,  k  4,  in  his  Sammlung.   There  is 


1  A  MB.  of  thb  b  In  th«  Uhnxj  of  the  Surod 
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also  a  Kyrie  in  the.Auswahl  vorz«  Musikwerka 
(Trautwein).  Four  Masses  and  a  Requiem  are  in 
Llick's  Sammlung,  and  various  other  pieces  in  the 
collections  of  Schlesinger,  Moskowa,  etc.  [F.G.] 
LOTTINI,  Antonio,  the  principal  Italian 
basso  in  London  in  1 737  and  8.  He  sustained 
that  part  in  Handel's  *  Faramondo'  in  1737,  in 
his  *SerBe,'  and  in  the  'Ck)nquista  del  Velio 
d'oro' in  1 738.  [J.M.] 

LOUIS  FERDINAND,- Prince,— accurately 
Friedrich  Christian  Ludwig, — bom  Nov.  18, 
1772,  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Saalfeld,  Oct  13, 
1806,  was  the  son  of  Prince  August  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  of  Prince  Henry  (the  patron  of 
J.  P.  Salomon,  and  cousin  of  Frederick  William 
II),  the  cello-player  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote 
his  op.  5.  His  sister  Louise  married  Prince 
Radziwill,  who  composed  the  Faust  music  and  to 
whom  Beethoven  dedicated  the  Overture  op.  115. 
Louis  Ferdinand  thus  belonged  to  a  musical  as 
well  as  a  royal  family,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  its  brightest  ornament  on  the  score  of  natural 
gifts — his  uncle  the  Great  Frederick  excepted — 
even  down  to  our  own  time ;  in  music  undoubtedly 
so.  He  was  kindly  and  generous  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  firee  from  all  pride  of  rank ;  energetic 
and  enterprising,  and  as  a  soldier  bold  to  teme- 
rity. In  conversation  he  was  brilliant,  in  social 
intercourse  delightful.  On  the  point  of  morals 
his  reputation  was  not  good ;  but  one  who  knew 
him  well,  while  admittkkg  that,  being  prevented 
by  his  rank  from  making  a  marriage  of  affection, 
*  he  chose  female  friends  with  whom  he  lived  in 
the  most  intimate  relations,*  asserts  positively 
that  'he  never  seduced  an  innocent  girl,  or  de* 
stroyed  the  peace  of  a  happy  marriage.'  Thi% 
in  the  time  of  Frederick  William  II,  was  high 
praise.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  two 
illegitimate  children,  and  left  them  to  the  care 
of  his  sister.  Princess  Radziwill.  That  he  very 
eariy  entered  the  amiy  was  a  matter  of  course* 
for  no  other  career  was  open  to  a  Prussian 
prince ;  but  that,  amid  all  the  distractions  of  a 
military  life,  no  small  part  of  which  (1 792-1806) 
was  spent  in  hard  service,  he  should  have  be- 
come a  sound  practical  musician  and  composer 
proves  his  energy  and  perseverance  no  less  than 
his  talent ;  but  music  was  his  passion,  and  in  gar- 
rison or  camp  he  had  musicians  with  him  and 
kept  up  his  practice.  He  preferred  English 
pianofortes,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  purchased 
no  less  than  thirteen. 

We  find  no  account  of  his  masters  and  eariy 
studies,  nor  any  but  vague  notices  of  his  rapid 
progress,  until  1793.  He  was  then  with  nis 
regiment  at  Frankfort,  and  is  reported  to  have 
aided  a  poor  musician  not  only  with  his  purse,  but 
by  a  very  fine  performance  of  a  sonata  in  a 
concert.  Three  years  later,  in  1 796,  Beethoven, 
then  in  Berlin,  formed  that  opinion  of  his  playing 
which  he  afterwards  expressed  to  Ries  (Biog. 
Not.  p.  1 10),  that,  though  the  playing  of  Htmmel — 
then  among  the  most  renowned  of  pianists — was 
elegant  and  pleasing,  it  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  Prinoe.    Ries  also  (lb.)  records 
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BeetkoTen's  compliment  to  him — that  ho  did  not 
play  ftt  all  Hke  a  king  or  a  prince,  but  like  a 
thorongh  solid  pianist.  [See  the  article  on  Dussek 
for  an  aocoont.  of  his  relations  with  that  great 
musician.]  In  1804  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy. 
In  Bohemia  he  visited  Prince  Lobkowitzathis  seat, 
Baudnits.  We  see  no  sufiBcient  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  an  anecdote  the  scene  of  which  lay 
then  and  there.  Lobkowitz  had  purchased  from 
Beethoven  the  recently  composed  Heroic  Sym- 
phony, and  had  had  it  performed  in  his  palace 
at  Vienna.  He  consulted  with  Wranitzky,  his 
Kapellmeister,  as  to  a  programme  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  guest.  Wranitzky  proposed  the 
new  symphony.  Louis  Ferdinand  listened  with 
the  utmost  interest,  and  at  the  close  of  the  per- 
fbrmance  requested  a  repetition,  which  was  of 
coarse  granted.  After  sapper,  having  to  depart 
early  the  next  morning,  he  besought  the  favour 
of  a  third  performance,  which  was  also  granted. 

It  was  under  the  fresh  impression  of  this 
music  that  Louis  Ferdinand  renewed  his  ao 
qnaintanoe  with  Beethoven.  We  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  the  meeting.  Ries  (Biog.  Not.  p.  1 1 )  only 
relates,  that  an  old  *  Countess,  at  the  supper  after 
a  musical  entertainment,  excluded  Beethoven 
from  the  table  set  for  the  Prince  and  the  nobility^ 
at  which  the  composer  left  the  house  in  a  rage. 
Some  days  later  Louis  Ferdinand  gave  a  dinner, 
and  the  Countess  and  Beethoven  being  among 
the  guests,  had  their  places  next  the  Prince  on 
either  hand,  a  mark  of  distinction  of  which  the 
composer  always  spoke  with  pleasure.  A  plea- 
sant token  of  their  intercourse  survives  in  the 
dedication  to  the  Prince  of  the  P.  F.  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  which  was  first  played  in  July  1804, 
and  published  in  November. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  (1805),  the 
Priooe  being  at  Magdeburg  on  occasion  of  the 
military  mancBuvres,  Spohr  was  invited  to  join 
them.  'I  led.'  says  Spohr  (Selbstbiog.),  'a 
strange,  wild,  stirring  life,  which  for  a  short  time 
thorooghly  suited  my  youthful  tastes.  Dussek 
and  I  were  often  dragged  from  our  beds  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  called  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  to  the  Prince's  reception  room,  where  he, 
often  in  shirt  and  drawers  Rowing  to  the  extreme 
heat),  was  ali^eady  at  the  pianoforte.  The  study 
and  rehearsal  of  the  music  selected  for  the 
evening  often  continued  so  long,  that  the  hall 
was  filled  with  officers  in  stars  and  orders, 
with  which  the  costume  of  the  musicians  con- 
trasted strangely  enough.  The  Prince  however 
never  left  off  until  everything  had  been  studied  to 
his  satisfaction.'  Louis  Ferdinand's  compositions, 
like  his  playing,  were  distinguished  for  boldness, 
splendour,  and  deep  feeling;  several  of  those 
which  are  in  print  were  composed  before  the 
intercourse  with  Dussek  had  ripened  his  taste, 
and  made  him  more  fully  master  of  his  ideas. 
These  he  would  gladly  have  suppressed.  The 
Pianoforte  Quartet  in  F  minor  is  considered  to 
be  his  most  perfect  work. 

Ledebur's  list  of  the  published  compositions 
(nude  1861)  is  as  follows  :-> 
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op.  1.  Quintet     for     P.F. 

strings,  C  minor. 
H     9L  Trio  for  r.F..  Violin,  and 

Cello.  A  b. 
.,     S.  Do.,  do.,  Eb. 

n     4.  Andante,  do.,         Bb. 
„     8.  Quartet  for  P.  P.,  Violia, 

Viola,  and  Cello.  Eb. 
M     6.  Do.,         do.,      F  minor. 
M     7.  Foccue,  4  Tolz,  for  P.F. 

■oio. 
8.  Noctumo  for  P.F^  Flute, 


and  Opi  9.  Bondo  for  P.P..  2  Vlollfu, 
Flute,  2  Clarluets,  2 
Horns,  Viola,  and  Celloi. 


10.  Trio  for  P.  F.,  Violin,  and 

Cello.  Et). 
IL  LarRhetto,  variation!,  P.F., 
with  Violin.  Viola,  and 
Cello,  oblig. 
ISL  Octet  for  P.  F..  Clarinet.  8 
Honu,  2  Violins.  2  Cellos. 
IS.  Bondo  for  P.F. 
Violin.  Cello  oblisatl.  and 'Also  a  2nd  Quintet  for  P.F.  and 
8HomsadUb..F.  I  Strinica. 

[A.W.T.] 

LOUUfi,  Etiennb,  prot^g^  of  Mile,  de  Guise, 
and  music -master,  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 7  th 
century,  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  'Ele- 
ments ou  Prindpes  de  Musique'  (Paris  1696), 
at  the  close  of  which  is  an  engraving  and  de- 
scription of  his  '  Chronometre/  Louli^  was  the 
first  to  attempt  to  indicate  the  exact  tempo  of 
a  piece  of  music  by  means  of  an  instrument 
beating  the  time.  The  one  he  invented  took  the 
minute  as  the  unit,  and  went  up  to  72  degrees 
of  rapidity ;  but  being  six  feet  in  height  was  too 
cumbrous  for  general  use.  Nevertheless  to 
Louli^  belongs  the  merit  of  the  idea  which  more 
than  a  century  later  was  carried  into  practice  by 
Maelzel.  [6.C.] 

LOUBE.  This  word,  whether  derived  from 
the  Latin  lura,  a  bag  or  purse,  or  the  Danish 
luur,  a  shepherd*s  flute,  or  merely  an  alteration 
of  the  Old  IVench  woid  otttre  with  the  article 
prefixed,  Vouire — signified  originally  a  kind  of 
bagpipe,  common  in  many  parts  of  France,  but 
especially  in  Normandy.  The  peasants  of  Lower 
Normandy  still  call  the  stomach  *  la  loure,'  just 
as  those  of  Normandy  and  Poitou  call  an  *  outre  * 
or  leathern  wine-bottle,  '  une  vbze/  Again,  the 
Old  French  words  *  chfevre,'  *chevrie,'  'chevrette,' 
were  derived  from  octbreta  in  dog-latin,  and 
'  gogue*  meant  an  inflated  bag  or  bladder.  Those 
circumstances  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  names  of  all  these  instruments,  'ch^vre,' 
'  chevrette,* '  gogue,*  'loure,*  *vfeze,'  'saocomuse,* 
etc.,  refer  to  the  wind-bag,  ordinarily  made  of 
goat-skin;  an  argument  strengthened  by  the 
English  'bagpipe  '  and  the  German  'Sackpfeife/ 
'  Balgpfeife,  *  Dudelsack,'  etc. 

From  its  primary  signification — a  kind  of  bag- 
pipe inflated  from  the  mouth — the  word  *  loure ' 
came  to  mean  an  old  dance,  in  slower  rhythm 
than  the  g^gue,  generally  in  6-4  time.  As  this 
was  dan(^  to  the  nasal  tones  of  the'  '  loure,' 
the  term  '  lonr^ '  was  gradually  applied  to  any 
passage  meant  to  be  played  in  the  style  of  the 
old  bagpipe  airs.  Thus  'lourer  *  is  to  play  legato 
with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  first  note  of  each 
group.  The  '  lour^ '  style  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
pastoral,  rustic,  and  mountaineer  music. 

As  an  example  we  give  the  first  strain  of  a 
Loure  from  Schubert's  Die  Tanzmusik. 
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LOVATTINI,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  singer, 
celebrated  for  the  most  beautiful  of  tenor  voices 
and  for  his  excellent  acting.  He  sang  in  London 
(1767)  in  Piccinni^s  *  Buona  Figliuola,*  very 
strongly  cast  with  La  Guadagni  and  MorigL 
Lovattini  continued  to  sing  here  fur  several 
years,  until  the  end  of  1774,  according  to  Lord 
Aiount-Edgcumbe ;  but  the  present  writer  has 
only  traced  him  as  Ute  as  177a,  when  he  was 
singing  in  *La  Schiava'  of  Piccinni  and  Gug- 
lielmi's  '  Virtuoea.*  We  have  no  record  of  his 
later  career ;  but  in  1834  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe 
saw,  '  in  the  pavement  of  a  church  at  Bologna,  a 
BRudl  square,  inscribed  with  the  three  words. 
Qui  giace  Lovattini,*  [J.M.] 

LOVE'S  TRIUMPH.  An  opera  in  3  acts; 
words  by  J.  R.  Planch^,  after '  Le  Portrait  vivant,' 
music  by  W.  Vincent  Wallace.  Produced  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  (^Pyne  and 
Harrison)  Nov.  5,  1862.  [G.] 

LOWE,  Edward,  was  a  native  of  Salisbury  and 
a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  there  under  John 
Holmes,  the  organist.  In  1630  he  succeeded 
Dr.  William  Stonard  as  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford.  In  1660  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In 
1 66 1  he  published  at  Oxford  *  A  Short  IMrection 
for  the  performance  of  Cathedrall  Service,  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  such  as  are  ignorant 
of  it  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  officiate  in 
Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Churches  where  it  hath 
formerly  been  in  u8e,*containing  the  notation  of  the 
Preces,  Responses,  Litany,  etc.,  for  ordinary  days, 
and,  under  the  title  of '  Extraordinary  Responses 
upon  Festi  vails,'  a  version  of  TalHs's  Responses  and 
Litany,  and  also  *  Veni  Creator,'  harmonised  for  4 
voices.  In  1 66 a,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
having  been  deputy  for  some  time  before.  In  1664 
he  published  'A  Review'  of  his  'Short  Direction,' 
adapted  to  the  then  newly-revised  Liturgy,  and 
including  also  several  chants  and  John  Parsons's 
Burial  Service.  This  edition  was  eprinted  by  Dr. 
Rimbault  in  1843,  a^^d  by  Dr.  Jebb  in  his  *  Choral 
Responses'  in  1857.  Low  composed  several  an- 
thems, some  of  which  are  in  the  Tudway  collection 
and  at  Ely  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Oxford,  July  11, 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  Divinity  Chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LOWE,  Thomas,  favourite  tenor  singer,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  Drury  Lane, 
^Sept.  II,  1740,  as  Sir  John  Loverule  in  *The 
Devil  to  pay ' ;  Oct.  17  he  performed  Macheath, 
and  Dec.  20  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
original  singer  of  Ame's  beautiful  songs,  *  Under 
the  greenwwd  tree '  and  *  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter 
wind '  in  •  As  You  Like  It.'  He  was  the  original 
singer  of  the  following  parts  in  Handel's  ora- 
torios ; — Priest  of  Dagon  and  Israelitish  Man  in 
*  Samson,*  1 742  ;  First  Elder  in  *  Susanna,'  1743  ; 
Joshua.  1746;  Zadok  in  'Solomon,'  1749;  and 
Septimius  in  'Theodora,'  1750.  In  1745  a^^^ 
several  subsequent  years  he  sang  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  and  in  1 763  became  lessee  and  manager 
of  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  continued  so  until 
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1 768,  when  an  unsuccessful  season  compelled  him 
in  Feb.  1769  to  assign  his  interest  in  the  place 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  crediton.     His 
powers  beginning  to  fail  he  was  compelled  to 
accept  engagements  at  Finch's  Grotto  Garden, 
SouUiwark,  and  similar  places.     In  1784  he  was 
engaged  at  Sadlers'  Wells.   Lowe  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  finer  voice  than  Beard,  but  to  have 
been  inferior  as  musician  and  singer.   [W.H.H.] 
LUCAS,  Charles,  bom  at  Salisbury,  July  28, 
1808,  was  a  diorister  in  the  cathedral  under 
Arthur  Thomas  Corfe  from  181510  1823,  when 
he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  studied  the  violoncello  under  Lindley, 
and  harmony  and  composition  under  Lord  and 
Dr.  Crotch.    He  remained  there  for  7  years.    In 
1830  he  became  a  member  of  Queen  Adelaide's 
private  band,  and  composer  and  arranger  of  music 
for  it,  and  soon  afterwards  music  preceptor  to 
Prince  Geoige  (now  l!)uke)  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Princes  of  Saxe  Weimar.    In  1832  he  succeeded 
Cipriani  Potter  as  conductor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.    He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
opera  and  other  orchestras  as  a  violoncellist.    In 
1839  ^®  ^'^  appointed   organist  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Regent  Street.    He  wm  for  some  time 
conductor  of  the  Choral  Harmonists'  Society. 
On  the  retirement  of  Lindley  he  succeeded  him 
as  principal  violoncello  at  the  opera,  the  pro- 
vincial festivals,  etc.    From  1856  to  June  30, 
1865,  ^®  ^^  *  member  of  the  music-publishing 
firm   of  Addison,   Hollier,  &  Lucas.     In  1859 
he  was  appointed  successor  to  Potter  as  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munc,  which  office  he 
held  until  July  1866,  when  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  it.    His  compositions  include 
'The    Regicide,'  opera,   3    symphonies,    string 
quartets,  anthems,  songs,  etc.  He  edited '  Esther 
for  the  Handel  Society.    He  died  March  30, 
1869.    His  son,  Stanley  Lucas,  bom  1834,  was 
Secretary  to  Leslie's  Choir  from  its  formation  to 
Oct.  1855 ;  has  been  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians  since  1861,  and  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  since  1866,  and  is  otherwise 
much  connected  with  music  in  London.  [W.H.H.] 
LUCCA.    In  1640  an  Academy,  that  of  the 
'Accesi,*   was  founded  at  Lucca  entirely   for 
dramatic  musical  representation.  [C.M.P.3 

LUCCA,  Pauline,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
operatic  artists  of  a  brilliant  epoch,  is  a  native  of 
Vienna.  Her  high  musical  gifts  showed  them- 
selves early,  when,  a  mere  child,  she  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  Karlskirche,  in  1856.  One  Sunday 
the  principal  singer  was  missing,  and  the  young 
chorister  put  forward  to  supply  her  place  in  the 
solo  of  a  mass  of  Mozart's,  revealed  a  beauty  of 
voice  and  charm  of  style  that  startled  all  present. 
She  studied  under  Uschmann  and  Lewy,  and 
her  parents  being  in  straitened  circumstances, 
entered  the  chorus  of  the  Opera  at  Vienna, 
which  she  quitted  in  1859  to  come  out  at  Olmuts. 
Just  before  leaving,  it  fell  to  her  to  lead  the 
Bridesmaids'  Chorus  in  the  Freischiitz,  her  per- 
formance creating  a  sensation  that  made  Vienna 
eager  to  retain  her;  but  it  was  too  late.    On 
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S^.  4,  1859,  she  made  ber  d^but  at  Olmfitz  as 
ElTira  in  '  Ernani/  and  tbere  became  a  favourite 
at  onoe.  In  Marcb  1 860  she  appeared  at  Prague 
as  Valentine  in  'Tbe  Huguenots/  and  as  Norma. 
Tbe  fame  of  a  young  singer  of  rare  gifts,  includ- 
ing ibe  rarest  of  all,  original  genius,  reacbed 
Meyerbeer  in  Berlin;  tben  vainly  seeking  an 
artist  to  wbom  be  could  entrust  the  unconven- 
tional x^dle   of  Seltka  in  bis   yet  unpublisbed 

*  Africaine/  At  bis  instigation  Mile.  Lucca  was 
engaged  for  Berlin,  wbere  sbe  first  appeared  in 
April  1 86 1,  and  soon  roused  an  enthusiasm  rarely 
equalled  by  any  fonner  singer.  Sbe  studied  tbe 
r<ile  of  Selika  and  others  under  Meyerbeer's  per^ 
sonal  supervision.  At  Berlin  sbe  was  engaged 
as  Court  singer  for  life ;  and  on  July  18,  1Q63, 
made  ber  first  appearance  in  this  country,  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  tbe  part  of  Valentine,  creating 
an  extraordinary  impression,  which  was  further 
enhanced  by  her  performance  of  Margberita,  in 

*  Faust,*  during  ber  second  fleeting  visit  to  our 
shores  tbe  following  year.  In  July  1865  the 
Africaine  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
Mile.  Luoca*8  impersonation  of  Selika  must  be 
nuiked  among  tbe  very  highest  achievements 
in  the  lyrical  drama.  She  reappeared  in  London 
every  season  (excepting  69)  up  to  187a ;  and 
sang  tbiougbout  Germany  with  triumphant 
success,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  wbere  she  was 
leoeived  with  tbe  wildest  enthusiasm*  Her  voice, 
a  full  soprano,  with  a  compass  of  2|  octaves 
extending  easily  to  C  in  alt,  and  sympathetic 
throu^out,  seemed  capable  of  taking  every  grade 
of  expression;  and  to  her  rare  lyrical  endowments 
she  united  one  still  rarer — a  genius  for  represen- 
tation. In  London,  besides  tbe  parts  specified 
above,  she  was  heard  mostiy  in  Zerlina  (Fra 
Diavolo),  Leonora  (Favorita),  and  Cherubino;  but 
Beilin  luiew  better  the  extent  of  a  repertoire  said 
toindude  over  56  rdles.  Auber  was  so  delighted 
with  her  singing  of  bis  music,  that  he  presented 
her  with  tbe  pen  with  which  *  Fra  Diavolo  *  was 
written,  in  token  of  bis  admiration.  Meyerbeer 
pronounced  ber  a  very  David  Garrick,  and  no 
wtnider.  To  each  impersonation  sbe  imparted  a 
specific  individuality,  presenting  characters  as 
directly  opposed  as  Cherubino  and  Selika, 
Hal^vy's  Juive  and  Nicolai's  Merry  Wife  of 
Windsor,  Wagner's  Elsa,  and  Angela  in  tbe 
'Domino  Koir,*  with  the  same  truth,  natural  ease, 
and  rivid  originality ;  whilst  to  colourless  rdles, 
such  as  Agata  in  the  FreischtLtz,  she  gave  a 
distinct  personality  and  charm.  In  187a  she 
severed  ber  connection  with  Berlin,  and  went  to 
America,  wbere  she  remained  two  years,  on  an 
opentic  tour  through  the  States.  She  returned 
to  Europe  in  1874,  and  sang  at  all  the  chief  cities 
of  Germany,  except  Berlin.  At  Vienna^  wbere 
■he  now  resides,  sbe  has  remained  one  of  tbe 
chief  attractions  of  each  season.  Besides  starring 
sngsgements  in  Germany,  she  appeared  in  Brus- 
■els  1876.  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  1877,  and 
Msdrid  1878.  At  Vienna  she  has  reoentiy  added 
Donna  Anna,  Carmen,  and  Madeleine  in  'Le 
PostiUon,'  to  ber  list  of  successful  parts.  In 
1865  she  married  Baron  Babder.  [B.  T.] 
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LUCCHESINA,  Maria  AifTONiA  Mabchb- 
8IKI,  DBTTA  LA,  an  Italian  mezso-soprano,  who 
sang  in  London,  1737-39.  In  tbe  former  year 
sbe  played  JRoHmonda  in  Handel's  *  Faramondo ' ; 
in  the  following  year,  beside  other  parts,  that  of 
Arsamene,  a  male  character,  in  *  Serse' ;  and  she 
sang  the  music  of  David  in  '  Saul'  on  its  first 
production,  Jan.  16,  1739.  [J.M.] 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR.  Opera  in  3 
acts;  libretto  by  Cammarano,  music  by  Doni- 
zetti. Produced  at  Naples  in  1835  ;  in  Paris,  in 
4  acts  (words  by  A.  Royer  and  Waez\  at  the 
Th^tre  de  la  Renaissance,  Aug.  10.  1839,  <^^ 
the  Acad^mie-royale  Feb.  ao,  1846 ;  in  London, 
at  Her  Majesty's,  April  5,  1838  ;  in  English,  at 
Princess's  theatre,  Jan.  19,  1843.  [G.] 

LUCIO  SILLA.  A  Dramma  per  musica,  in 
3  acts;  libretto  by  G.  da  Camera,  music  by 
Mozart.  Produced  at  Milan  Dec.  a6, 1773— tbe 
last  which  he  wrote  for  Italy,  [G.] 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA.  Opera  in  3  acts; 
b'bretto  adapted  by  Romani  from  Victor  Hugo's 
drama,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  Spring,  1834;  given  at  Th^tre  Italien, 
Paris,  Oct.  37,  1840.  Victor  Hugo  then  stopped 
the  performance,  and  the  words  were  re- written 
under  tbe  title  of  *  La  Rinegata.'  In  England  it 
was  produced  (in  2  acts)  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre 
June  6, 1839,  for  tbe  d^ut  of  Mario ;  in  English, 
at  Princess's  tiieatre,  Dec.  30, 1843.  [G.] 

LUBECK,  Charles  H.,  conductor  and  vio- 
linist, bom  Feb.  11,  1799,  at  Alssen,  near  Dus- 
seldorf ;  held  the  poet  of  Kapellmeister  at  the 
Hague  until  his  death,  Feb.  1 1, 1 866.  His  eldest 
son,  Ernst  Hsinrich,  a  very  distinguished  pianist, 
was  bom  1839,  and  first  appeared  in  public  at 
13  years  of  age,  when  be  played  Beethoven's 
Eb  Concerto.  He  made  a  tour  to  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  lasted  from  1S49 
to  1 85  3.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Court  pianist 
at  the  Hague.  In  1855  be  moved  to  Paris, 
wbere  be  principally  resided  until  driven  from 
the  city  by  the  disturbances  of  the  Commune, 
which  gave  a  shock  to  bis  brain  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  He  became  at  length  hopelessly 
insane,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1876.  He  wrote  only 
for  piano.  Among  his  compositions  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Berceuse  in  Ab,  op.  13;  Tarentelle; 
Polonaise,  op.  14;  'Trilby  the  Sprite,  R^v^rie 
caracteristique.'  The  two  former  were  chosen 
by  him  for  performance  at  the  Philhannonio 
Concert  May  7,  i860,  when  he  also  played 
Mendelssohn  s  Concerto  in  G  minor.  In  the 
same  year  he  first  appeared  at  the  Musical  Union. 
His  playing  was  distinguished  for  brilliancy  and 
technique.  Berlioz  says  of  him :  *  Son  talent  est 
tout  k  fait  extraordinaire,  non  seulement  par  un 
m^canisme  prodigieux,  mais  par  un  style  musical 
excellent  et  irreprocbable.  C'est  la  verve  unie  k  la 
raison,  la  force  unie  k  la  souplesse ;  c'est  brillant, 
p^n^trant,  et  ^lastique  comme  une  lame  d'^p^e.' 

His  brother,  Louis,  bom  183a  at  the  Hague, 

was  for  some  years  teacher  of  the  violoncello 

at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  imtil  about  187a, 

when  he  moved  to  Frankfort.  [J.A.F.M.l 
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LUISA  MILLER. 


.  LUISA  MILLER.  Opera  in  4  acts  ;  libretto 
(from  Schiller*8  'Cabale  und  Liebe*)  by  Camar- 
rano,  muBic  by  Verdi.  Produced  at  Naples 
December,  1849.  Given  in  French  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  as  *  Louise  Miller,'  Feb.  2,  1853 ; 
in  English,  at  Sadlers'  Wells,  June  3,  and  in 
Italian,  at  Her  Majesty *8,  June  8, 1858 — both  as 
'Luisa  Miller.'  [G.] 

LULLI,  or  LULLY,  Jean  Baptiste,  the  first 
French  composer  of  a  series  of  operas,  son  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Lulli,  a  gentleman  of  Florence,  and  Cata- 
rina  del  Serta,  was  bom  at  or  very  near  Florence 
in  1633,  though  the  precise  date  is  unknown,  the 
certificate  of  his  baptism  not  having  been  dis- 
covered. An  old  Franciscan  monk  gave  the  gifted 
but  mischievous  child  some  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  taught  him  the  guitar  and  the  rudiments, 
of  music.  The  Chevalier  de  Guise  took  him  to 
France,  and  having  entered  the  service  of  Mile,  de 
Montpensier — 'La  Grande  Mademoiselle' — in 
the  kitchen,  Lully  employed  his  leisure  in  learn- 
ing the  songs  of  the  day  and  playing  them  upon 
his  violin.     As  his  talent  becetme  known  he  was 

C [noted  from  the  kitchen  to  the  Princess's 
d,  where  he  soon  distanced  the  other  violin- 
ists. Mademoiselle,  having  discovered  that  he 
had  ^composed  the  air  of  a  satirical  song  at  her 
expense,  promptly  dismissed  him ;  but  his  name 
was  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  place  in  the 
King*8  band.  Here  some  airs  of  his  composition 
BO  pleased  Louis  XIV  that  he  established  on 
purpose  for  him  a  new  band,  called  *les  petits 
violons,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  large  band  of 
34  violins.  His  new  post  enabled  him  to  perfect 
himself  as  a  solo-player,  and  gave  him  valuable 
practice  as  a  conductor  and  composer  for  the 
orchestra.  Baptiste,  as  he  was  then  called,  had 
common  sense  as  well  as  ambition,  and  soon 
perceived  that  without  deeper  study  he  could 
not  make  full  use  of  his  talents.  To  remedy  his 
defective  education  he  took  lessons  on  the  cla- 
vecin and  in  composition  from  the  organists 
Mdtru,  Gigault,  and  Roberdel ;  and  at,  the  same 
time  lost  no  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  men  of  rank,  a  useful  process  for  which  he 
had  a  special  gift.  He  was  soon  chosen  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  court  ballets,  in  which 
Louis  XIV  himself  danced,  and  after  the  success 
of  '  Alcidiane'  (1658),  words  by  Benserade,  was 
commissioned  to  write  the  divertissements  for 
*Ser8fe,*  an  Italian  opera  bv  Gavalli,  performed 
at  the  Louvre  (Nov.  22,  1660)  in  honour  of  the 
King's  recent  marriage  with  Maiie  Th^r^  of 
Austria  (June  9  previous),  and,  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  the  ballets  for  'Ercole  amante,'  an- 
other opera  by  Cavalli,  performed  at  the  opening 
of  the  magnificent  'SiJle  de  spectacles*  at  the 
Tuilleries  (Feb.  7,  1662).  It  was  by  studying 
the  works  of  this  Venetian  composer,  and  ob- 
serving his  method,  that  Lully  laid  the  founda* 
tion  of  his  own  individual  style.  In  composing 
the  divertissements  for '  Le  Mariage  forc^,' '  Pour- 
oeaugnac,'  and  '  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,*  he 
made  good  use  of  the  feeling  for  rhythm  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  GavaUi,  and  also  endea- 
youred  to  niake  his  music  express  the  life  and 
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variety  of  Molibre's  situations  and  characters. 
The  exquisitely  comic  scene  of  the  polygamy 
in  'M.  de  Pourceaugnac  *  is  in  itself  sutiicient 
evidence  of  the  point  to  whiqh  he  had  attained, 
and  of  the  glorious  future  which  awaited  him. 

From  1658  to  167 1— the  year  in  which  Molifere 
produced  his  tragedy-ballet  *  Psyche  * — Lully  com- 
posed no  less  than  30  baUets,  all  unpublished.* 
These  slight  compositions,  in  which  Lully  took 
part  with  considerable  success  as  dancer  and 
comic  actor,  confirmed  him  in  the  favour  of  Louis 
XIV,  who  successively  appointed  him  composer 
of  his  instrumental  music,  'surintendant'  of  his 
chamber  music,  and  in  1662  'maltie  de  musique' 
to  the  royal  family.  But  neither  these  lucrative 
pos.ts  nor  his  constantly  increasing  reputation 
were  sufficient  to  appease  his  insatiable  ambition. 
With  all  his  genius  he  possessed  neither  honour 
nor  morals,  and  would  resort  to  any  base  ex- 
pedient to  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  rival. 
His  envy  had  been  roused  by  the  privilege  con- 
ceded to  the  Abb^  Perrin  (June  28,  1669)  of 
creating  an  'Academic  de  Musique,'  and  was 
still  further  excited  by  the  success  of  Cambert  s 
operas  *  Pomone,'  and  '  Les  Peines  et  les  Plaisira 
de  r Amour*  (1671).  With  the  astuteness  of  a 
courtier  Lully  took  advantage  of  the  squabbles 
of  the  numerous  associ^s-directeurs  of  the  opera, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Mme.  de  Montespan,  pro- 
cured the  transference  of  Perrin's  patent  to  him- 
self (March  1672).  Once  master  of  a  theatre, 
the  man  whom  honest  Boileau  branded  as  a 
'  coeur  has,'  a  '  coquin  t^ndbreux,*  and  a  *  bouffon 
odieux,*  proved  his  right  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  among  artists,  though  as  a  man  he  could 
claim  neither  sympathy  nor  respect.  In  the 
poet  Quinault  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  collahorateur  of  extraordinary  merits  and 
in  conjunction  with  him  Lully  in  the  space  of  14 
years  composed  20  operas  or  divertissements,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  Ust : — 


1.  Les  FMes  de  1' Amour  et  de 
BacchuK  (poatlccioX  8acu. 
Nov.  14. 16T2. 

8.  Cadmus  et  Hermione.   S  acts. 

Feb.  Icns. 
S.  Alceste.    6  acta.    Jan.  2. 1674. 
4.  Tlitfa^.   6  acts.    Jan.  11. 1675. 
fi.  Le    CamaTal.       Hasquerade 

(paatIcclo>.    Oct,  17, 1675. 
B.  Atyi.   6  acts.    Jan.  10. 1676. 
7.  IsR   6  acta.   JaiuMflm. 
H.  PsycW.    fiacU.    AprilMffTB. 

9.  Belldrophon.   6  acts.    Jan.  Si. 

1679. 
10.  rroseiplne.    6  acta.    Mot.  19. 
16Mi 


11  Le    Triomphe    de    rAmoar. 

BaUet.   April  19.  lft>l. 
IX  rer»^    6  acts.    April  17. 16H2. 
IS.  Fhac^tun.  Sacta.  April  27. 16«3. 

14.  AmadU  de  Uaule.  S  acta.  Jan. 

18. 1684. 

15.  Roland.   6  acts.   Feb.  fi.  I6KV 

16.  IdgrHe  sur  la  Pals.    DiTertt«»»- 


meut.   ICKS. 

17.  L'Egltvue  de  Vermniei.    Di- 
vertiMcmrBt.    168& 

18.  Le  Temple  de  la  Faiz.    BaUet. 
Sept.  12,  Iffift. 

19.  Armlde  et  Iteimad.     6  acts. 
Feb.  16. 16M. 

20.  Aeis  et  (ialat<<e.  3  acts.    Sept. 
17, 16M. 

The  variel^  of  subjects  in  this  list  is  sur- 
prising, but  Lully  was  perfectly  at  home  with  all, 
passing  easily  from  lively  and  humorous  divert 
tissements  to  scenes  of  heroism  and  pathos,  from 
picturesque  and  dramatic  music  to  downright 
comedy,  and  treating  all  styles  with  equal  power. 
He  revolutionised  the  ballets  de  la  oour,  re- 
placing  the  slow  and  stately  airs  by  lively  alle- 
gros, as  rapid  as  the  pirouettes  of  the  danseuses 

>  Phllidor's  precious  MB.  collection  In  the  library  of  tbe  Paris  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique  oontalus  tlie  music  uf  several  of  these  dUer- 
tlsnements.  Celler  publUhed  that  of  'Le  Mariage  fore/,'  for  P.F.. 
hi.  1867;  and  that  of  'Le  BouiKcois  Gentllhomme'  has  recently  beea 
arranged  for  P.  F.  (lOTQ;, 
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whom  be  introduced  on  the  stage,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  spectaton.  For  the  'recitative 
aeoco*  of  the  Italians  he  substituted  accompanied 
recitative,  and  in  this  very  important  part  of 
French  opera  scrupulously  conformed  to  the  rules 
of  prooody,  and  left  models  of  correct  and  striking 
declamation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  vary  the  form  of  his  airs,  but  slavishly 
cut  them  all  after  the  fashion  set  by  Cavalli  in  his 
operas,  and  by  Rossi,  and  Carissimi  in  their  can- 
tatas. But  although  the  *  chanson  k  couplets.'  the 
'  air-complainte'  (or  'arioso'  as  we  call  it),  and  the 
'air  dedam^* — afterwards  brought  to  such  per- 
fection by  Gluck — unduly  predominate  in  his 
works,  that  monotony  of  form  is  redeemed  by  a 
neatness  of  execution  and  a  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion worthy  of  all  praise.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  stage — witness  the  skill  wi&  which  he 
introduces  his  choruses ;  had  a  true  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  a  strong  feeling  for  the  picturesque. 
The  fact  that  his  works  are  not  forgotten,  but 
are  still  republished,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of 
the  lyric  drama  during  the  last  200  years,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  genius.  Not  but  that  he  has 
serious  faults.  His  instrumentation,  though  often 
lalxHxred,  is  poor,  and  his  harmony  not  always 
correct :  a  great  sameness  of  treatment  disfigures 
his  operas,  and  the  same  rhythm  and  the  same 
counterpoint  serve  to  illustrate  the  rage  of  Ro- 
land and  the  rocking  of  Charon's  boat.  Such 
faults  are  obvious  to  us;  but  they  were  easily 
passed  over  at  such  a  period  of  musical  revolution. 
It  is  a  good  maxim  that  in  criticising  works  of 
art  of  a  bygone  age  we  should  put  them  back  in 
their  origijud  frames ;  and  according  to  this  rule 
we  have  no  right  to  demand  from  the  composer 
of  'Th^s^'  'Atys,'  'Isis,'  'Phaeton,'  and  'Ar- 
mide'  outbursts  of  passion  or  agitation  which 
would  have  disturbed  the  solemn  majesty  of  his 
royal  master,  and  have  outraged  both  stage  pro- 
priety and  the  strict  rules  of  court  etiquette. 
The  chief  business  of  the  King's  Surintcndant  de 
la  musique  undoubtedly  was  to  please  his  master, 
who  detested  brilliant  passages  and  lively  melo- 
dies; and  making  due  allowance  for  these  cir- 
cumstances we  affirm  that  Lully's  operas  exhibit 
the  grace  and  charm  of  Italian  melody  and  a 
constant  adherence  to  that  good  taste  which  is 
the  ruling  spirit  of  French  declamation.  Such 
qualities  as  these  will  always  be  appreciated  by 
impartial  critics. 

Lolly  was  also  successful  in  sacred  music. 
Ballard  published  his  motets  for  double  choir  in 
1684,  and  a  certain  number  of  his  sacred  pieces, 
copied  by  Philidor,  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Ver- 
sailles and  of  the  Conservatoire.  Mme.  de  Se- 
rign^'s  adnuration  of  his  *  Miserere*  and  'Li- 
b^'  (Letter,  May  6, '1673)  is  familiar  to  all. 
Equally  well  known  is  the  manner  of  his  death. 
While  conducting  a  Te  Deum  (Jan.  8,  1687)  in 
honour  of  the  King's  recovery  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness, he  accidentally  struck  his  foot  with  the 
b^ton ;  an  abscess  followed ;  the  quack  in  whose 
hands  he  placed  himself  proved  incompetent,  and 
he  died  in  his  own  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Yille- 
I'EvSque  on  Saturday,  March  22. 
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As  both  Surintendant  de  la  musiqne  and  secre- 
tary to  Louis  XIV,  Lully  was  in  high  favour  at 
court,  and  being  extremely  avaricious,  used  his 
opportunities  to  amass  a  large  fortune.  At  his 
death  he  left  4  houses,  all  in  the  best  quarters  of 
Paris,  besides  securities  and  appointments  valued 
at  342,000  livres  (about  £14,000).  His  wife 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  Lambert  the  singer,  whom 
he  married  July  24,  1662,  and  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  shared  his  econo" 
mical  tastes.  For  once  laying  aside  their  parsi- 
monious habits,  his  family  erected  to  his  memory 
a  splendid  monument  surmounted  by  his  bust, 
which  still  exists  in  the  left-hand  chapel  of  the 
church  of  the  'Petits  Pferes,*  near  the  Place 
des  Victoires.  Cotton*  was  the  sculptor,  and 
the  well-known  Latin  epitaph  was  composed  by 
Santeul : — 

Perfida  mon,  inimicft,  aadax,  temeraria  et  excon, 
Crudeliaque,  e  caeca  probris  te  absolvimus  istis, 
Kon  de  te  queriniur  tua  siut  haec  munia  magna. 
Red  qnando  per  te  populi  regisqne  Yoluptas, 
Non  ante  auditis  rapuit  qui  cantiboa  orbem 
LULLIUS  eripitur,  querimor  mcxlo  sarda  fuistL 

'Lulli  musicien,*  a  pamphlet  to  which  both 
F^tis  and  the  author  of  this  article  are  greatly 
indebted,  was  chiefly  compiled  by  the  Provost 
d'Exmes  from  various  articles  written  by  S^nec^, 
de  Fresneuse,  and  Titon  du  Tillet.  There  are 
many  portr^ts  of  Lully,  of  which  the  beet-known 
are  those  engraved  by  Edelinck,  Thomas,  St. 
Aubin  (from  the  bust  by  Colignon),  and  Desro- 
chers.  Mignard's  portrait  of  him  has  been  lost, 
and  the  full-length  engraving  by  Bonnard,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  score  of  *  Psyche,' 
published  by  Fourcault,  is  now  extremely  scarce. 
Our  engraving  is  copied  from  Edelinck. 


Lully's  eldest  son,  Louis,  bom  in  Paris  Aug. 
4,  1664,  died  about  1715,  composed  with  his  bro- 
ther Jean  Louis  '  Zephire  et  Flore,'  5  acts  ^i688). 


1  Not  Cosson.  as  Fctls  liu  caUed  him. 
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revived  in  1715;  by  himself,  'OrpWe*  (1690).  a 
failure ;  and  with  Marais,  '  Alcide/  5  acts,  sac- 
oessfullv  produced  in  1695,  and  revived  as  '  La 
Mort  dHercule'  in  1705,  as  'La  Mort  d'Aldde*' 
in  1 716,  and  again  under  its  original  title  in 
1744.  He  also  composed  with  Colasse  a  4-act 
ballet,  '  Les  Saisons,*  the  memory  of  which  has 
been  pieserved  by  one  of  J.  B.  Rousseau's  satires ; 
and  a  cantata,  '  Le  Triomphe  de  la  Eaison,*  per- 
formed at  Fontainebleau  in  1703. 

His  brother,  Jean  Louis,  third  son  of  the 
great  composer,  and  a  musician  of  considerable 
promise,  died  in  1688,  aged  21.  His  &ther's 
court  appointments  devolved  on  him,  and  on  his 
death  his  brother  became  'Surintendant'  and 
'Compositeur  de  la  chambre  du  roi,'  to  which 
posts  he  owed  the  slender  reputation  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring.  [G.C.] 

LUMBYE,  Hans  Chbistiah,  Danish  com- 
poser of  marches  and  dance-music,  bom  1808  in 
Copenhagen.  Like  Strauss  and  Lanner  he  had 
an  orchestra,  which,  when  not  travelling  pro- 
fessionally, has  been  engaged  since  1848  at  the 
Tivoli  near  Copenhagen.  Besides  his  many 
marches  and  dances  ('Krolls  Ballklange' ;  '  Eine 
Sommemacht  in  Danemark';  'Ber  Traum  des 
Savoyarden,'  etc.),  still  popular,  he  composed  an 
opera  'Die  Hexenflote.  On  his  retirement  in 
1865,  he  was  created  a  Kriegsrath.  He  died 
March  20,  1874.  His  son  Gbobo  now  enjoys 
nearly  as  great  a  popularity  in  Copenhagen  as  his 
father  once  did.  [F-G-] 

LUMLEY,  Benjamin,  bom  in  181 2,  was  bred 
to  the  law,  and  in  Nov.  1832  adnutted  a  solicitor. 
Being  concerned  for  Laporte  he  became  mixed  up 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Opera,  and  on  Laporte  s 
death  in  1 841  was  induced  to  become  its  manager. 
Pursuing  a  policy  initiated  by  his  predecessor,  he 
gave  prominence  to  the  ballet  to  the  net^lect  of 
tiie  opera,  and  in  a  few  years  had  so  alienated 
his  performers  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1846  nearly  the  whole  of  his  principal  singers, 
band,  and  chorus,  seceded  and  joined  the  newly 
formed  establishment  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
popularity  of  Jenny  Lind  sustained  him  during 
the  next  three  seasons;  and  after  her  retirement 
from  the  stage  in  1849,  the  return  of  Sontag  to 
public  life  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  position 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  the  fortune  of  the 
house  waned,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1852,  the  manager  was  compelled  to  close  the 
theatre  until  1856,  when  the  burning  of  Covent 
Garden  induced  him  again  to  try  his  fortune. 
He  struggled  on  for  three  seasons,  but  at  the 
end  of  1 858  was  forced  to  submit.  He  produced* 
during  his  period  of  management  the  following 
operas  for  the  first  time  in  England — Donizetti's 
'Figlia  del  Reggimento,'  'Don  Pasquale,'  'Linda 
di  Chamounix,' and  'Favorita';  Verdi's  'Emani,' 

*  Attila,'  *  Nabucco,'  'Traviata,*  '  Trovatore,'  and 

*  Afasnadieri';  Costa's  'Don  Carlos,'  and  Halevy's 
'  Tempesta* :  and  introduced,  among  others,  the 
following  singers — Jenny  Lind,  Tadolini,  Frezzo- 
lini,Cruvelli,  Parodi,  Castellan,  Johanna  Wagner, 
Piccolomini,  Tietjens,  Gardoni,  Calzolari,  Fras- 
chini,  Giuglini,  Fomasari,  Eonconi;  and  Belletti. 


LTJPOT. 

After  his  retirement  he  returned  to  his  original 
profession.  Li  1864  he  published  an  account  of 
his  managerial  career,  under  the  title  of  '  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Opera*  (Hurst  and  Blackett» 
1864).    He  died  March  1 7,  1875,        [W.H.H.] 

LXJPO,  Thomas,  violinist,  was  one  of  the 
musicians  of  James  I.  and  aftearwards  entered  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry  at  a  salary  of  £40  per 
annum.  In  1607  he  assisted  Dr.  Campion  in  the 
composition  of  the  music  for  his  masque  on  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Hayes.  [See  Campion.]  On 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry  he  was  retained  by 
his  brother  Charles.  In  16 14  he  contributed^ 
two  pieces  to  Leighton*B  'Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cions.  In  1622,  having  *  by  casual  means  fallen 
into  decay,'  he  petitioned  Prince  Charles  for  an 
advance  of  £30  *to  satisfy  his  creditors,'  which 
he  obtained,  as  well  as  a  further  advance  of  £20 
on  May  1 7  of  the  same  year.  He  continued  in 
Charles's  service  after  his  accession,  and  held  his 
post  for  many  years.  His  name  occurs  in  two 
warrants  dated  Dec.  20, 1625,  and  April  17, 1641^ 
exempting  thd  King's  musicians  firam  payment 
of  subsidies.  He  composed  anthems,  madrigals, 
songs  and  £euacies,  some  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Christ  Churchy 
Oxford.  Joseph  Lupo,  probably  a  relative,  was 
a  composer  of  fancies,  and  author  of  commenda- 
tory verses  prefixed  to  John  Mundy's  '  Songs  and 
Psalmes^'  1594.  [W.  H.H.] 

LUPOT,  Nicolas,  the  most  famous  of  French 
violin-makers.  The  fionily  came  firom  the  village 
of  Mirecourt  in  the  Yosges  mountains,  which  has 
for  three  centuries  or  more  been  the  seat  of  tk 
violin  manufacture.  Jean  Lupot,  the  great- 
grandfather  of  Nioolas,  was  a  violin-maker 
here.  His  son  Laurent,  bom  1696,  established 
himself  in  the  trade  at  Lun^ville  (i  751-1756) 
and  Orleans  (i 756-1 762).  FBAN901S,  son  of 
Laurent,  first  worked  with  his  father  at  Lun^ 
ville,  and  in  1 758  migrated  to  Stuttgart,  where 
he  remained  for  twelve  years  as  fiddle-maker  in 
ordinary  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  In 
1770  he  returned,  and  settled  at  Orleans.  He 
was  the  father  of  two  sons,  Nicolas,  the  'French 
Stradivarius,'  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1758,  and 
F&AN901S,  in  his  time  a  reputable  bow-maker, 
bom  at  Orleans  in  1774.  Nicolas  began  his 
career  early.  We  have  good  instruments  made 
by  him  at  Orleans  (Hue  d*  Illiers),  before  he  had 
completed  his  twentieth  y^^*  These  juvenile 
instruments  are  cheap  in  Paris  at  500  francs. 

In  1794  Nicolas  Lupot  removed  to  Paris  and 
set  up  a  shop  in  the  Rue  de  Grammont  (179S- 
1803).  He  afterwards  removed  to  the  Kue 
Croix  des  Petits  Champs,  where  he  made  those 
famous  copies  of  the  great  Italian  makers  on 
which  his  reputation  rests.  Lupot  wisely  dropped 
all  pretensions  to  originality,  and  became  the 
first  of  copyists.  His  &vourite  pattern  was 
the  Stradivarius :  his  few  copies  of  Guamerius 
violins  are  less  successful.  Many  instruments  are 
signed  with  his  autograph.  He  made  several 
quintets  of  two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  bass,  to 
which  he  sought  to  give  a  perfect  unity  of  tone 
and  appearance.    These  quintets   fetch    fancy 
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prices  :  hvA  any  Lapot  violin  dated  from  1805  to 
1834  ifl  worth  from  1000  to  1200  francs.  The 
'  violonoelloB  are  rarer :  a  handsome  one  is  worth 
3000  francs.  Nicolas  Lupot  ranked  in  his  time 
as  the  first  of  his  trade  in  Europe.  Spohr,  who 
long  played  on  one  of  his  violins,  recommends 
him  as  a  maker.  His  weakest  point  is  his  var- 
nish. He  employed  several  kinds :  the  usual  one 
is  a  ihick  and  not  very  transparent  oil  varnish, 
which  is  sometimeB  badly  dried,  and  presents 
a  rough  and  lumpy  appearance.  Lupot  died  in 
1824.  His  business  descended  to  his  son-in-Uw, 
Charles  FrancisGand:  and  the  present  well-known 
makers,  Gand  and  Bemardel,  21  Rue  Croix  des 
Peiits  Champs,  correctly  describe  themselves  as 
the  'Andenne  Maison  Lupot,  1798.*  Fran9ois 
l*upot^  the  bow-maker,  and  brother  of  Nicolas, 
invented  the  'coulisse,'  or  metal  groove  attached 
to  the  '  nut,^  and  carefully  fitted  to  the  stick,  on 
whk^  it  works.  He  died  in  1837,  leaving  as 
his  BOOcesBor  Dominique  Peccate,  who  ranks  as 
the  best  bow-maker  after  Tourte.  [E.  J.  P.] 

LURLINE.  Grand  legendary  opera  in  3  acts  ; 
words  by  E.  Fitsball,  music  by  W.  Vincent 
Wallace.  ^Produced  at  the  Boyal  English  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Feb.  23,  i860.  [G.] 

LUSINGANDO.  or  LUSINGHIERO.  Uter- 
ally  'flattering'  or  'coaxing,*  whence  its  musical 
planning  comos  to  bo  '  in  a  soft  tender  manner,' 
resembling  Amoroso  in  character,  except  that  the 
latter  is  generally  used  at  the  beginning  of  move- 
ments, and  the  former  as  applying  only  to  a  short 
paosage.  Beethoven  uses  it  in  the  Quartet,  op. 
131,  in  the  slow  movement  (no.  4),  where  the  entry 
of  the  second  subject  is  marked  'Andante  mode- 
rato  e  Insinghiero.'  Lusingando  is  a  veir  £ftvour- 
ite  direction  of  Weber's,  occurring  in  the  Piano 
Sonata  op.  4,  first  movement,  *tranquillo  e  lu- 
singando,' in  L'invitation  k  la  Yalse,  where  the 
ooqnettiflJi  second  subject  reappears  pianissimo 
in  C  major,  and  in  several  other  places.  Chopin 
uses  it  in  the  Rondo  in  F  (in  3-4  time).  [J.A.F.M.] 

LUSTIGEN  WEIBER  VON  WINDSOR, 
DIE.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  words  from  Shakspeare, 
by  Mosenthal,  music  by  Otto  Nioolai.  Produced 
at  Berlin  in  May  1849;  in  London,  at  Her 
Majesty's  (in  Italian),  as  *  Falstaff,'  May  3, 
1S64;  and  in  Paris  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  as 
'  Lee  Joyeuses  Commh«s  de  Windsor,'  May  25, 
66.  The  overture  is  the  strongest  part  of  the 
work.  [G.] 

LTJTE  (Pr.  Lvih ;  Ital.  Liwto;  Germ.  Laide ; 
Spanish  LcMd;  Port.  Alaude).  A  large  and 
beantiiiil  stringed  instrument  with  a  long  neck 
and  firetted  fi^erboard;  at  one  time  much  in 
use,  but  now  obsolete.  In  mediaeval  Latin  the 
lute  is  called  Tettudo  and  the  guitar  Ciihara, 
both  inaocurate  identifications  of  ancient  Greek 
instruments  of  very  different  construction.  [See 
Ltbb.]  The  lute  is  of  Oriental  origin,  and  its 
Arabic  name  Al'ud^—from  which  its  European 
names  are  derived  by  the  omission  of  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  definite  ^article  AL    The  Portu- 

>  Is  tbaiuD0ifijJI-«n.  the  cedar,  1)ecain«l&EDsUdiX.ardk. 
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guese  Alaude  alone  retains  it.  The  lute  became 
known  throughout  the  West  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  We  dass  the  Russian  Kohsa  as  a 
lute :  while  the  Balalaika  of  the  same  country  is 
of  the  guitar  kind.  As  in  the  viol  di  gamba  and 
violoncello,  the  formal  difference  between  a  lute 
and  a  guitar  is  to  be  found  in  the  back,  which  in 
the  lute  is  pear-shaped  and  in  the  guitar  is  flat. 
The  lute  is  without  ribs,  which  are  essential  to  the 
framing  of  the  guitar.     [See  Guitab.] 

The  invention  of  stringed  instruments  with 
fingerboards,  or  the  neck  serving  as  a  finger- 
board, precedes  the  earliest  historioU  monuments. 
The  long-necked  Egyptian  Nefer  was  certainly 
depicted  in  the  4th  dynasty;  and  wall-painting 
of  the  time  of  Moses,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  shows  that  it  then  had  frets.  We 
observe  a  similar  instrument  in  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, and  the  Hebrew  Nehd  has  been  supposed 
to  be  one.  Strangely  enough  the  Greeks  had  it 
not.  The  Arabs  derived  the  lute  from  Penda,  and 
with  the  instrument  a  finesse  in  the  division  of 
the  octave  into  smaller  parts  than  our  semitones, 
rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  frets,  and  still  an 
Asiatic  peculiarity ;  the  best  authorities  assmring 
us  that  the  modem  Arabian  ud  and  iambura 
are  thus  adjusted.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  these 
fractions  as  ^  of  a  tone.  Kiesewetter  however 
('Musique  des  Arabes,'  Leipzig,  1842,  pp.  32,  33) 
gives  the  Persian-Arab  scale  as  a  division  of  1 7 
in  the  octave;  12  of  the  intervals  being  the  Py- 
thagorean limma  (not  quite  our  equal  semitone), 
and  5  of  the  dimension  of  the  comma,  an  inter- 
val, though  small,  quite  recognisable  by  a  trained 
ear.  [See  Comma.]  Mr.  Engel  ('Musical  Instru- 
ments,* 1874,  p.  60)  states  that  the  Arabs  became 
acquainted  with  the  Persian  lute  before  their 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  names  an  Arab 
musician  who,  sent  to  the  Persian  king  to  learn 
singing  and  performance  on  the  lute,  brought  it 
to  M^ka  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  The 
strings  of  the  Arab  lute  are  of  twisted  sUk,  an 
Asiatic,  especially  Chinese,  material  for  strhigs. 
The  same,  bound  round  the  neck,  has  served  for 
the  frets.  [See  Fbbts.]  The  modem  Egyptian 
lute,  named  ^  oud  or  e'otfd,  of  which  there  is  a 
specimen  at  South  Kensington,  and  an  excellent 
woodcut  in  Lane's  '  Modem  Egyptians,'  chap,  v., 
has  seven  pairs  of  gut  strings,  and  is  moreover 
played  with  a  plectrum  of  eagle's  or  vulturous 
quill. 

The  Western  lute  was  a  Medisval  and  a  Renais- 
sance instrument.  It  flourished  during  the  crea- 
tive period  of  Gothic  arcliitecture  and  later,  its 
star  beginning  to  pale  as  the  violin  quartet  arose, 
and  setting  sdtogether  when  the  pianoforte  be- 
came in  general  use.  There  were  publications 
for  the  lute  as  late  as  1 740 — 6  Sonatas  by  Falken- 
hagen,  Nuremberg;  and,  1760,  Gellert's  Odes 
by  Beyer.  The  great  J.  S.  Bach  himself  wrote 
three  sets  of  pieces  for  the  lute.  Carl  F.  Becker 
has  described  them  in  'Die  Hausmusik  in 
Beutschland,'  Leipzig  1840.  He  gives  (p.  54) 
their  titles — 'Partita  al  Liuto,  composta  del  Sign, 
J.  S.  Bach '  (in  C  minor),  *  Pieces  pour  le  Lut> 
>  Obsenre  Ibe  eliilon  of  the  ooiuoDant, 
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par  J.  S.  Bach  * ;  lastly,  '  Fuga  del  Signore  J.  S. 
Bach '  (in  G  minor),  of  which  the  subject — 


is  to  be  foand  in  a  violin  sonata  by  the  same 
composer.  These  lute  pieces  were  in  MS.  May 
we  think  with  Becker  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  Bach  played  the  lute  ? 

To  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  instrument. 
The  pear-shaped  or  vaulted  body  of  the  lute  is 
built  up  of  staves  of  pine  or  cedar.    The  belly,  of 


pine,  has  a  sound-post  beneath  the  bridge,  like  a 
violin,  and  one  or  more  sound-bars  for  support 
and  to  assist  the  resonance.  It  is  graduated  in 
thickness  towards  the  edges  and  is  pierced  with 
from  one  to  three  sound -holes  in  decorative  knots 
or  rose  patterns.  Great  pains  were  evidently  taken 
in  choosing  and  making  this  very  essential  part 
of  the  instrument.     Attached  to  the  body  ia  a 


LUTE. 

neck  of  moderate  length  covered  by  a  finger-board 
divided  by  frets  of  brass  or  catgut  into  a  measured  . 
scale.  The  strings  were  entirely  of  catgut  until' 
towards  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  when  silver 
spun  bass  strings  were  introduced.  There  would 
appear  by  comparison  of  old  lutes  to  have  been 
much  diversity  in  the  stringing  and  tuning,  and 
there  is  a  broad  division  in  the  large  lutes  between 
those  notes,  generally  in  pairs  of  unisons,  which 
lie  over  the  finger-board  and  frets,  and  the 
diapason  notes  that  are  not  stopped,  and  serve 
only  to  determine  the  key  or  modulation.  When 
off  the  finger-board  these  deeper  strings  were  at« 
tached  to  pegs  elevated  by  a  second  and  higher 
neck.  These  extended  instruments  became  known 
as  theorboes,  and  in  time  virtually  banishea  the 
older  single -necked  lutes.  [See  Chitarbone, 
Theorbo,  and  Archlute,  the  bass  theorbo.] 
The  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  without  a  plectrum, 
touched  the  strings  pizzicato  in  melody  or  chords. 
The  tender  charm  and  colouring  of  the  lute- 
player's  tone  can,  in  these  days  of  exaggerated 
sonorousness,  be  scarcely  imagined. — The  frets 
of  the  finger-board  followed  a  division  by  half- 
tones, and  in  the  old  lutes  were  eight  to  each 
pair  of  strings.  Later,  as  will  be  presently 
shewn,  they  were  carried  farther  in  the  higher 
strings.  Mace  (Musick's  Monument;  London, 
1676,  p.  50)  said  nine  was  the  best  number,  but 
there  was  a  limitation  to  this  stopping  nearer 
the  bridge,  by  the  proportions  of  the  strings  in 
length,  Uiickness,  and  weight  being  unduly  dis- 
turbed to  the  detriment  of  the  tone.  According 
to  Baron  ('  Untersuchung  des  Instruments  der 
Lauten,'  Nuremberg,  1727)  and  an  older  authority, 
Praetorius,  the  lute  had  originally  four  open 
notes  (a)  ;  in  course  of  time  two  G*s  were  added 
(&).    Melchior  Neusiedler  of  Augsburg,  who  was 


living  A.D.  1574,  added  the  F  below  the  bass  G, 
making  thirteen  strings  in  all,  the  highest,  or 
Chanterelle,  being  a  single  string.  This  compass 
Baron  calls  Gamaut,  and  the  deeper  bass  strings 
he  calls  Brummer  or  Bombarte,  the  finer  ones 
Bombartlein.  Brummer  was  usually  implied, 
and  the  appellations  in  German,  Italian,  and 
English  were  as  follows  : — 

G.     Quintaaite. — Canto. — ^Treble. 

D.    Kleinsangsaite. — Sottana. — Small  Mean. 

A.    Grossangsaite. — Mezzana. — ^Great  Mean. 

F.  Kleinbrummer. — Tenore. — Counter  Tenor. 
C.     Mittelbrummer. — Bordone. — Tenor. 

G.  Grossbrummer. — Basso. — Bass. 

At  page  1 22  of  his  work.  Baron  gives  the  com- 
pass of  an  'eleven  course*  lute  thus. 


the  two  highest  (the  melody  strings)  being  single, 
the  remainder  pairs.  His  division  of  the  finger- 
board has  ten  frets  for  the  F ;  eleven  for  the  G  { 
,  and  twelve  for  each  of  the  highest  six.    There  ia 
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thus  a  compaas  of  3  j  octaves  from  C  below  the 
baas  stave  to  the  F  on  the  fifth  line  of  the  treble 
stave.  We  gather  further  from  him  that  this 
tuning  would  represent  'cammer/  or  theatre 
pitch ;  for  the  '  chor/  or  church  pitch,  the  chan- 
terelle would  be  tuned  to  the  treble  G,  to  the 
greater  peril  of  the  strings.  Plraetorius  (*  Oigano- 
graphia,'  Wolfenbttttel,  161 9,  p.  49)  has  G  for 
the  chanterelle.  There  were,  at  last,  thirteen 
paiiB  of  strings  in  laige  lutes,  descending  at  the 
toner's  pleasure  to  the  deep  A  orG.  Maoe  (p.  41) 
explains  a  large  compaas  of  strings  as  bringing 
the  stopping  *  to  a  natural  form  and  aptitude  for 
the  hand.'  There  were  other  tunings  besides 
the  above  D  minor.  Mace  gives  a  new  French 
tuung  in  £  minor,  and  a  '  flat '  tuning  which  he 
prefened ;  referring  to  that  we  quote  from  Baron 
(6)  as  the  old  lute,  theorbo,  or  viol-way :  but  he 
wisely  remarks  (p.  191)  *  that  tuning  upon,  any 
instrument  which  allows  the  artist  most  scope, 
freedom  and  variety,  with  most  ease  and  fami- 
liarity, to  express  his  conceptions  most  fully 
and  completely,  without  limitation  or  restraint 
throughout  all  the  keys,  must  needs  be  accounted 
the  best.* 

It  must  have  been  very  troublesome  to  keep  a 
late  in  order.  Mace,  in  his  often-quoted  work, 
recommends  that  a  lute  should  be  kept  in  a 
bed  which  is  in  constant  use,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  once  in  a  year  or  two,  if  you  have  not 
very  good  luck,  you  will  be  constrained  to  have 
the  belly  taken  off  as  it  will  have  sunk  from  the 
stretch  of  the  strings,  'which  is  a  great  strength.' 
Matheson  said  a  lutenist  of  eighty  years  old  had 
eeriainly  spent  sixty  in  tuning  his  instrument, 
and  that  the  cost  in  Paris  of  keeping  a  horse  or 
a  lute  was  about  the  same.  Baron  replied  that 
the  horse  would  soon  be  like  one  of  Pharaoh's 
leanldne. 

In  Italian  lutes  of  early  date  the  tuning  pegs 
were  disposed  diagonally  across  the  head  in 
two  rows,  the  projections  for  tuning  being  at  the 
back,  lliey  were  afterwards  inserted  at  the  side 
of  the  head  as  in  a  violin,  the  head  being  bent 
back  at  an  obtuse  or  even  a  right  angle  to  the  neck. 
Ultimately  metal  screws  replaced  the  pegs,  but 
eoly  when  large  single  strings  were  put  on  instead 
of  double  strings.  The  lute  is  now  esteemed 
•oLely  for  the  great  bean^  of  its  form  and  design. 
Inlays  of  various  hard  woods,  tortoueshell,  ivory, 
and  mother  of  pearl,  and  sometimes  painting  on 
the  aound-boarc^  have  been  employed  to  decorate 
tlkem.  Through  their  decorative  value  many  lutes 
have  been  preserved:  the  violin  makers  have 
however  des&oved  more  for  the  sake  of  the  wood, 
which  is  prised  for  repairing  old  fiddles.  Lutes 
and  vic^  having  been  made  by  the  same  artists, 
tlks  wofd  Ivihier  in  French  still  designates  a 
maker  of  violins  (compare  German  Luther). 

The  lute-player  had  not  our  musical  notation ; 
systems  special  to  the  instrument,  and  known  as 
Tablatube,  being  long  in  vogue.  Many  instruo* 
tian  books  were  written  for  the  lute,  with  ex- 
amples in  tablature ;  the  oldest  known  to  exist 
in  this  country  is  the  '  Lauttenbuch '  of  Wolf 
fieokel  (Strasburg,  1 562)  preserved  in  the  library 
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of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Tte  next  in 
order  of  date  is  in  the  British  Museum,  being  an 
English  translation  by  F.  K.  (London,  1574),  of 
the  famous  Tutor  of  Adrien  Le  Roy,  whidi  had 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1551.  There  is  another  in 
the  same  library  by  Thomas  Robinson,  written  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  (London,  1603).  We  must 
not  omit  .the  treatise  by  Thomas  Mace  (London, 
1676)  to  which  we  have  so  frequently  referred. 
Praetorius,  in  his  Organographia,  was  careful  to 
describe  the  then  (161 9)  familiar  lute.  He  gives 
(p.  51)  a  graduated  fiunily  of  lutes  with  their 
quints  or  chanterelles  wmch  show  how  much 
variety  in  size  and  scale  was  permitted.  They 
are— (i)  Klein  Octav  (a) ;  (2)  Klein  Discant  (&) ; 
(3)  Discant  (c) ;  (4)  Recht  Chorist  oder  Alt  (d) ; 
(5)  Tenor  («) ;  (6)  Baas  (/) ;  (7)  Gross  Octay 
Bass(flf). 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lute  generally  known 
and  described  here,  the  '  French'  lute  of  Mace,  is 
the  Alto  lute.  Yincentio  Galilei,  the  father  of 
the  astronomer,  was  the  author  of  a  dialogue  on 
the  lute  (Venice,  1583).  Other  noteworthy  oon* 
tinental  publications  were  by  Judenkunig,  Vienna^ 
1523;  G«rle,  Nuremberg,  1 545 ;  Hans  Neusiedler, 
Nuremberg,  1556;  Melchior  Neusiedler,  1574; 
Ochsenkhims.  Heidelberg,  1558  ;  Kargel,  Strass- 
burg.  1.586 ;  Besardus,  Cologne,  1603 ;  Campion, 
Paris,  1 7 10;  and  Baron,  Nuremberg  (already 
quoted  from),  1727. 

Much  valuable  information  collected  about  lute 
makers  and  the  literature  of  the  lute  is  oommuni- 
catedbyMr.  Engel  in  his  admirable  catalogue  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  referred  to.  The  finest 
lutes  were  mi^le  in  Italy ;  and  Bologna,  Venice, 
Padua,  and  Rome  were  especially  famous  for  them. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  fusion  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  skill  in  northern  Italy  when  the 
Bolognese  lutes  were  reputed  to  excel  over  all 
others.  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  (May  21,  1645) 
remarks  their  high  price  and  that  they  were 
chiefly  made  by  Germans.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  was  Lucas  (or  Laux,  as  he  inscribed  his 
name  on  his  instruments^  Maler,  who  was  living 
in  Bologna  about  141 5.  There  is  one  of  hia  make 
at  South  Kenafaigton,  represented  in  the  drawing, 
a  remarkable  specimen,  notwithstanding  that  the 
head  ha  modernised,  tiie  stringing  altered,  and 
the  belly  later  adorned  with  painting.  According 
to  Thomas  Mace,  ' pittifull  old,  batter'd,  crack'd 
things'  of  Laux  Maler  would  fetch  a  hundred 
pounds  each,  which,  considering  the  altered  value 
of  money,  rivals  the  prices  paid  now-adays  for 
fine  Cremona  volins.  He  (p.  48)  quotes  the  King 
(Charles  II)  as  having  bought  one  through  the 
famous  lutenist  Gootiere ;  and  one  of  the  same 
master's  pupils  bought  another,  at  that  very  high 
price!  [A.J.H.] 

LUTENIST,  a  lute-player.    In  the  i6th  and 
1 7th  centuries  lutenists,  or,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  Uewters'  or  Outers,'  invariably 
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formed  part  of  the  musica]  retinue  of  kings  and 
princes,  and  one  at  least  was  commonly  attached 
to  the  households  of  nobles  and  landed  gentry. 
Qn  Aug.  8,  17151  a  lutenist's  place  was  created 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Jameses,  and  John 
Shore  was  appointed  to  it,  who  held  it  until 
his  death  in  1752,  when  it  was  given  to  John 
Iromyns,  who  filled  it  until  his  death  in  1764. 
The  office  afterwards  became  a  sinecure,  and 
was  eventually  annexed  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Children  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  stipend. 
It  continued  until  the  death  of  William  Hawes 
in  1846,  when  it  was  abolished.  [W.H.  H.] 

LUTHER,  Mabtiv,  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  St. 
Martin's  Eve,  Nov.  10,  1483.  For  the  main 
facts  of  the  life  of  the  great  Reformer,  the  reader 
must  consult  some  other  work,  as  our  space  com- 
pelB  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  his  relation  to 
music,  and  especially  to  the  hymns  and  services 
of  the  Church.  It  was  after  his  departure  firom 
the  Wartburg,  March  2a,  1522,  that  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  with  projects  for  the  reform  of  the 
services  of  the  Church,  among  which  his  altera- 
tions in  the  musical  parts  of  the  Mass  led  to  such 
great  results..  There  is  ample  evidence  that  Ger- 
man hymns  were  sung  during  the  service  before 
XiUther  B  alterations ;  but  if  not  the  actual  founder, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  establisher  of 
congregational  singing.  The  musical  part  of  the 
Mass  had  grown  to  an  inordinate  length  ;  accord- 
ingly, in  his  first  'Formula  Missae'  (1523),  Lu- 
ther objects  to  the  singing  of  long  graduals,  and 
recommends  that  the  choice  of  certain  hymns 
should  be  left  to  the  priest.  The  Reformer  had 
Jong  cherished  the  idea  of  a  German  Mass,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1524  he  was 
occupied  with  arranging  that  service.  In  order 
to  help  him  in  the  musical  part  of  his  work,  he 
summoned  to  Wittenberg  two  able  musicians, 
Conrad  Rupf,  Kapellmeister  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  Johjuin  Walther,  Cantor  at  the 
Court  of  Frederick  the  Wise  at  Torgau.  To  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  for  much  information 
about  Luther  as  a  musician.  He  says  that  at 
this  time  he  stayed  with  Luther  at  Wittenberg 
for  three  weeks,  and  that  the  Reformer  himself 
set  to  music  several  Gospels  and  Epistles  and  the 
words  of  consecration,  inventing  the  tunes  on  his 
flute,  while  Walther  noted  them  down.  Luther 
used  also  to  discuss  the  eight  Church  Tones ; 
giving  the  Epistle  to  the  8th  Tone,  and  the  Gospel 
to  the  6th.  '  For,'  said  he,  '  Christ  is  a  gentle 
Lord,  and  His  words  are  lovely ;  therefore  let  us 
take  the  6th  Tone  for  the  Gospel ;  and  since  St. 
Paul  is  a  grave  apostle,  we  will  set  the  Epistle  to 
the  8th  Tone.'  The  result  of  these  labours  was 
the  publication  of  the  'Order  of  the  German 
Mass,' which  contained  the  following  alterations. 
In&tead  of  the  intrbit  there  was  ordered  to  be 
E^ung  a  hymn  or  German  psalm  (*  Ich  will  den 
Heim  loben,' or  ' Meine Seele  soil  sich  riihnien). 
Then  followed  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  sung  three 
times  (instead  of  nine).  After  the  Collect  and 
Epistle  a  German  h>Tnn  ('Nun  bitten  wir  den 
heil'fjen  Geist,'  or  another)  was  sung,  and  after 
the  Gospel,  instead  of  the  Latin  Patrem,  the 
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Creed  in  German  (Wir  ghiuben  all*).  The  ser- 
mon then  followed,  and  after  this  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Exhortation  to 
Communicants.  After  the  Consecration,  was  sung 
'Jesaia  dem  Propheten,'  Huss's  hymn  'Jesus 
Christus,  unser  Holland,*  or  '  Christe,  du  Lanmi 
Gottes.'  This  form  of  service  was  first  used  on 
Christmas  Day,  1524,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wittenberg,  but  it  was  not  published  until  the 
following  year.  It  is  evident  that  while  intro- 
ducing a  more  popular  element  into  the  music 
of  the  Mass,  Luther  did  not  despise  the  singing 
of  a  trained  choir.  In  the  '  Vermahnung  zum 
Gebet  wider  den  Tiirken'  (1541)  he  says:  'I 
rejoice  to  let  the  79th  Psalm,  "  O  God,  the  heathen 
are  come,*'  be  sung  as  usual,  one  choir  after  an* 
other.  Accordin^y,  let  one  sweet-voiced  boy 
step  before  the  desk  in  his  choir  and  sing  alone 
the  antiphon  or  sentence  "Domine,  ne  secun* 
dum,"  and  after  him  let  another  boy  sing  the 
other  sentence,  "Domine,  ne  memineris";  and 
then  let  the  whole  choir  sing  on  their  knees, 
"Adjuvanos,Deu8,"  just  as  it  was  in  the  Popish 
Fasts,  for  it  sounds  and  looks  very  devotional.' 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  arrange 
ing  the  German  Mass,  Luther  was  turning  his 
attention  to  writing  and  adapting  hymns  to  be 
sung  during  the  service.  In  1524  he  wrote  to  his 
friend,  George  Spalatin,  'I  wish,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Prophets  and  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  to  make  German  psalms  for  the  people, 
that  is  to  say,  sacred  hymns,  so  that  the  word  of 
God  may  dwell  among  the  people  by  means  of 
song  also.'  In  the  same  year  (1524)  the  first 
Protestant  hymn-book  appeared :  '  Etlich  chrisi- 
liche  Lyeder  Lobgesang  und  Psalm  dem  reinen 
Wort  (xottes  gemess  auss  der  h.  gschrifft  durch 
mancherlay  Hochgel^ter  gemacht,  in  der  Kirchen 
zu  singen,  wie  es  den  zum  tail  bereyt  zu  Witten- 
burg  in  yebimg  ist.  Witenburg,  1524.'  It 
is  not  certain  whether  Luther  actually  arranged 
this  book  ;  it  contains  only  eight  hymns  (four  of 
which  are  by  him),  and  five  tunes.  During  the 
same  year  several  other  collections  appeared,  and 
their  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  space  for- 
bids the  insertion  of  a  list  of  even  those  that 
were  published  during  Luther's  lifetime.  Scat- 
tered through  these  different  collections,  t{iere 
is  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  hymns  are 
really  Luther's,  and  what  are  merely  adaptations ; 
the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  this  article  have  been 
compiled  from  the  latest  authorities,  especially 
from  Heir  Koch,  in  his  great  work,  '  Geschichte 
des  Kirchenlieds,  etc.'  (Stuttgart,  1866-77). 
The  immediate  popularity  which  these  earlj 
Protestant  hymns  attained  was  immense;  they 
were  taught  in  the  schools,  and  carried  through 
the  country  by  wandering  scholars,  until  his 
enemies  declareid  that  Luther  had  destroyed  more 
souls  by  his  hymns  than  by  his  writings  and 
speeches.  Noble  words,  closely  wedded  to  noble 
music>  severely  simple,  yet  never  trivial,  these 
hymns  seem  an  echo  of  the  Reformer's  own  great 
spirit,  and  sound  even  now  as  true  and  grand  as 
when  they  first  stirred  Germany  to  its  very  soul. 
On  June    1 1,    1525,  Luther    was   married   to 
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Oatkeriiie  von  Bora,  formerly  a  nun  at  Nimptach 
in  Saxony.  This  marriage  proved  a  most  happy 
connection,  and  the  letters  of  his  friends  abound 
with  descriptions  of  the  domestic  felicity  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  We  are  told  that  after 
supper  he  used  to  sing  motets  and  hymns  with 
his  children  and  friends,  his  favourite  composers 
being  Senfl  and  Josquin  des  Pr&,  Uie  works  of 
the  latter  of  whom  he  particularly  admired. 
Luiher  possessed  a  fine  deep  voice,  and  played 
both  the  flute  and  lute,  the  latter  so  well  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  passers-by  as  he  journeyed 
to  Worms.  It  has  been  said  that  he  wrote  motets 
himself,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  it  is 
probably  a  mistake  arising  from  the  existence,  in 
the  Munich  Libraxy,  of  a  collection  of  motets 
with  a  prefiice  by  the  Beformer.  In  1 538  Luther 
wrote  a  short  tr»itise  in  praise  of  music ;  a  poem 
by  him  on  the  same  subject  (entitled  'I^u 
Hiurika')  also  exists,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Leipziger  Allgemeine  Musikidische  Zeitung  for 
181 1.  The  latter  years  of  Luther's  life  were 
principally  spent  at  Wittenburg,  but  he  died  at 
Eisleben,  on  the  i8th  February,  1546.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Schloes-Kirche  at  Wittenberg ;  his 
greatest  hymn,  *  Ein  feete  Buig,*  being  sung  over 
his  grave. 

inie  following  is  a  list  of  Hymns,  the  words 
of  which  were  written  or  arranged  by  Luther, 
together  with  their  dates,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  aaoertain  them. 

I.TniiibtloBsaodArnui«eai«Dtt|U!91      From   the  12th-centiU7 
of  LaUo  Hjmiu.  hjrmn  '  Ohrist  lit  ufersUnden.' 

1.  'Jesus  ChrMos  luuwr  Hei-;    14*  'Gott  der  Vater.  wohn  una 
laod.'  ISM.    Wrem  Joha  Hius'a  bd,'  UK    From  a  Ifith-oentiur 
loma    'Jesiu    Chrisins    DoctnUtenj. 
wlm.'  Ifi.  'Gcttidgdobettindgebene- 

8.  'Veridh  mn  Fitaden  (nldi-'deiet.' ISBA.   From  a  gacnime&tal 
fttch.*  lan.     From  'Da  pacem  >i]rmn  of  the  ISth  eentuiy. 
Domlnc'  an  antlphoD  of  the  6th     1&  'Nan  bitten  wir  den  heill- 
«rnh  century.  |  gen  Geist,' 10M.   From  a  13th-oen- 

3.  '  Christnm  wIr  aoUen  loben,' ,  tury  Whitauntide  hymn. 

lolls  ortua.'  *■«*»» 

4.  •  Der  dn  Wst  dwU"  1543.  From '    "*  '  i?L,®?2.  ^"^   ™"™**'' 
'0LDxbeata.'aaEBlDhaa7hnnn  '^^   Pfcxil. 'Sairum  mef^- 
af  theflthSt^.  "^"^^^I    Ma. 'Au.    tlefer   Noth.-   IMS. 

B.  'Herr  Gott.  dieh  loben  wIr/  "^  'S'*""'  ~5^°*"«  'f'^ 
ISBL    From  the 'TeDeum.'  r"^  ^f^  Sll'^^'^^ 

«.  •  Komm.  Gott.  SchOpfer.'  ISM.  \  ^.^  ?*»- 1'^  Second  version. 
From  the  *  VenI  Creator.' 
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7.  '  Komm,  heiUger  Gefst.'  10SI. 
rrom  the  'Veol  saocte  ^irltus' 
amitm««]    to    King   Bobert   of 


8.  'arm  komm  der  Helden  Hel- 
Imad.'  ISM.  From  a  Chrlttmaa 
hymn  by  St.  Amhroee.  '  Yonl  Be- 


contatning  five 

19.  'Bin  feste  Burg,'  IBSB.    Fa. 
xItI.  '  Deus  noster  refiiglum.' 

20.  'Xs  sprlcht  der  Unwelsan/ 
U8i.   F8.Z1T. 'Dixit lnaiplen&' 

21.  'Xa  woUt  una  Gott,'  isa*. 
Pa.  IztU.  'Dens  mlaereatur.' 

22.  'WAr  Gott  nlcht  mit  una,' 
isat.   Ps.  endT.  'Nisi  qui  Domi- 

•.•Waanircht'stdnF«nd,'Dec  »°*-'.„„  ^        ^     .     „^ 
14  ISO.    From  'Hostls  Uerodes'    **•  ^oW  <>««».  ^r  •«»  Oottea- 


fanpte^'  an  Epiphany  hymn  by  C<»- 
Bns  SedoUus. 


la  'Wir  glauben  all'  an  Einen 
eatL'UaL   From  the  creed 'Fa- 


fBrchte,' UBL    Pa.  CJOvlU. 'Beatt 


V.  Bymns  baaed  upon  pasaages- 

of  the  Bible. 
M.  'Christ    unaer   Herr,*  IStL 
XL  Ampilflcatlons  of  early  German  ''^  BaptUm  of  Christ. 

iranalatiima  of  Latin  Hymns.  |  ^  '  I^<^^  '^^  ^«  heiligen  zehn 
11.  •  G«bjbet  aeyst  du/  MB4.  81s ,  ®t5<^' ^"^  "^  DecsJogue. 
ymet  added  to  a  lifth-cmtuiyl  »•  J?*'*:^  ***",  Propheten,' 
translation  of  the  Christmas  Be-  ^^  .?'  ^?'°"  °"»*^,  ^  . 
Vu^nCB  of  Gn»oiy  the  Great.  ,^-  ???*'^  ,1"*L£"  ^'J^' 
*  Cnt«s  Dttoc  onUKs.'  i  ^***"    Abbreviated  version  of  the 

H.  'Mitten  wlr  im  Leben  sind.'  ^*!?^.°SIJ^«_.  ^      ^  «__  ^  . .-« 
laa*.  Two  teraee  added  to  a  lath-  _*^. „""  *a1    ..^?  . "•"^'  *'®*' 
ceatWT  Funeral  hymn  on  Notker's  ^  .  a'J°lJ?*™!",'fV  . ,«..    ^ 
AntSphoo  'Media  vita  In  morte     »•*««»?»  "»t  "f^*"  L^   '*" 
__-j^.  I  Christian  Church  (Bev.  xli.). 

,„  _        .  I    30.  'Vater    unaer."  ItOi,     The 

UL  Correctkois  or  Arrangementa  Lord's  Prayer. 

of  early  German  Hymns.         I    a.  'Vom  Hlmmel  hoch,'  M85. 
Xa. '  OixM  la*  hk  Todcsbaaden,'  i  The  Nativity  (a  children's  hymn). 


VI.  Original  Bymns. 

SS.  'Eln  neues  Lied.'  ISOS.  A 
hymn  to  the  manory  of  two  Lu- 
theran martyrs,  H.  Yoes  and  J. 
Each,  who  were  burnt  at  Brussels 
Julyl,  uas. 

8S.  '  Erhalt  una,  Herr.'  15«L  A 
children's  hymn  against  the  two 


arch-enemies  of  Christ,  the  Pop« 
and  the  Turk. 

S4.  'Jesus  Chrlstns.  unaer  Hel- 
hLnd,'iaa4.   An  Easter  hymn. 

9S.  'Kun  freut  each.'  1023.  A 
hymn  of  thanksgiving. 

98.  'Vom  Hlmmel  kam,'  IMS. 
A  Christmas  hymn. 


The  following  are  the  hymn-tunes  which  were 
probably  composed  by  Luther. 


1.  'Jesala  dem  Propheten  das 
geschah.'  Appeared  in  the  place 
of  the  Sanetus  in  Luther's  '  mnfi 
Weiss.  ChrlstUch  Mess  xa  balten, 
1A26. 

2.  '  Eln'  feste  Burg  1st  nnse 
Gott.'  First  appeared  In  'Gelst- 
Uche  Lieder,  auft  new  gebemert 
u  Wittenberg.  Dr.  Mart.  Luther, 
inv.'  This  book  was  printed  by 
Joseph  Klug. 

The  followhig  arrangements  of 
this  hymn  appeared  during  Lu- 
ther's life:— 

(a)  For  8  voices,  with  the  melody 
In  the  Tenor,  in  'News  Ge- 
Huig.  mit  dreyen  stimmen 
den  Klrohen  nnd  Schulen  zu 
nuti,  neuUeh  in  Preuaaen 
durch  Joannem  Kugelmann 
gesetzt'  (Augsburg,  1540). 
Hans  Kugebnann  was  Ear 
pdlmelster  to  Duke  Albert 
of  Brandenburg. 

(6)  For  4  voices,  with  the  melody 
In  the  Bass,  hi  O.  Bhaw's 
*Newe  deutaehe  geistUche 
Oeseoge  cxxUr  (Wittenberg 
ibH). 

(e)  For  6  voices,  with  the  melody 


^  'Bin  nenes  Lied  wlr  heben 
an.'  First  appeared  in  'Enchiri- 
dion. Oder  eyn  Handtbdchleln  ey-> 
nem  yetslichen  Christen  fast  nutz- 
Ueh  bey  sich  zu  haben  zur  stetter 
vbung  unnd  trachtung  Geystllcher 
gesenge  vnd  Psalmen.  Bechtschaf-* 
fen  vnd  kunstlich  vertheutscbt. 
IsaL'    Printed  at  Erfurt. 

5.  'Ss  spricht  der  IThweisen 
Mund  wohL'  Appeared  In  the 
'OesangbOchleyn.'  VOL 

6.  '  Mensch.  wlllst  dn  leben  sellff- 
lich.'  From  the '  Gesangbachleyu.' 
uat. 

7.  'Mit  Fried  nnd  Fieud  leh 
fiahr  dahin.'  From  the  '6esaug-» 
bdchleyn.'  liSM. 

8.  'Vom  Hlmmel  hoch,  da  komm 
ieh  her.'  Appeared  in  Lotther'a 
Magdeburg  Gesangbuoh.  IMO. 

9.  'Jesus  Christus  unser  Hel- 
land.'  From  the  'Enchiridion.* 
IflSi. 

la  '  Nun  Creut  each.  Hebe  Chris- 
ten g'mein.'  From  the  so-called 
'AchUlederbnch.'Uai.  In  Adam 
Dyson's  Hymn-book  (Breslau  ISSfi) 
it  is  set  to  the  tune  of '  Es  1st  das 


In  the  T^or,   by  Stephen  .Hell/  which  was  probably  oom-i 


Mahu.  In  G,  Bhaw's  Hymn- 
book, 
(i)  For  4  voloes,  with  the  melody 
In  the  Bass,  by  M.  Agricola, 
in  G.  Bhaw's  Hymn-book. 
(«)  For  4  voices,  with  the  melody 
In  the  Bass,  by  L.  HeUinck. 
In  G.  Bhaw's  Hymn-book. 
8.  *Aus  tlefer  Noth  ruf  Ich  zu 
dlr.'  First  appeared  in  the 'Geist- 
Uche   Gesangbachleyu.     Tenor. 
(Wlttenbeiv  UM.) 


posed  by  Speratua. 

IL  'Nun freut euch.  Uebe  ChriS' 
ten  g'mebi.'  From  King's  '  Oeiat^ 
Uche  Lieder '  (WIttenbers  1529). 

IS.  'Vater  unaer  Im  Hlmmel- 
reich.'  In  KOphyl'a  Strasburs 
Gesangbucha'^)and  in  Lotther'a 
Magdeburg  Hymn-book  (1540). 

IS.  'Wohl  dem.  der  In  Gottes- 
fOrchte  steht.'  In  the  'GeistUche 
GeeangbflchleTn.'  IBOk 


Of  the  above  tunes,  Nos.  i  and  2  are  almost 
without  doubt  by  LuUier ;  Nos.  3  to  8  are  very 
probably  by  him;  and  Nos.  9  to  13  are  ascribed 
to  him  with  less  certainty.  The  following  worka 
contain  much  information  as  to  Luther  as  a 
musician,  and  have  been  carefully  consulted  ia 
the  compilation  of  this  article. 

gelstUehe  Lieder.  etc/  r.  Winter- 
feld  (Leipzig  IMO). 

'  Luther's  geistliche  Lieder.' 
Wackemagel  (Stuttgart  IMS). 

'Reschiehte  der  bibllsch-klreh- 
Uchen  DIcht-  und  Tonkunst  und 
ihrerWerke.'  Schauer  (Jena  1860). 

'Choralkunde.'  G.DOring  (Dant- 
zlg.  186ft). 

'Gesrhlchte  des  Klrchenlieda, 
etc.*    Koch  (Stuttgart,  W86-T7). 

'Luther  muslcien'!  Bevue  et 
Gazette  muslcale.  July  13, 1)^79. 

[W.B.S.] 

LUTHER'S  HYMN,  a  popular  name  among 
the  last  generation  for  a  hymn  beginning  'Great 
God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear?*  set  to  an  old 
German  tune  '£s  ist  gewisslich  an  der  Zeit,* 
and  formerly  much  in  vogue  at  musical  festivals 
and  sacred  concerts.  It  was  sung  by  Braham, 
and  Harper  used  to  accompany  it  with  very 
effective  fiuifares  on  the  trumpet  between  the 
lines.  The  author  of  neither  words  (German  nor 
English)  nor  tune  is  exactly  known.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Luthermade  the  words  to  the  tune 


Forkel's  Mualkallscher  Almar 
nach  for  1784. 

The  Leipslger  Allgemeine  mu- 
alk.  Zeitung  for  1804  and  1810. 

'Ueber  Luther's  Verdienst  um 
den  Kirchcngeeang.'  Bambach 
(Hamburg  lOSi. 

'  Luther's  geistUche  Lieder  nebst 
dessen  Gedaiiken  fiber  die  Muslca.' 
GroH  (Berlin  1H17). 

'Lather's  Gedanken  fiber  die 
Moslk.'    Beck  (Berlin  1825). 

*Dr.  Martin  Luther's  deutaehe 
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LUTHBR'S  HYMN. 


aa  he  lieard  it  sung  by  a  traveller.  It  waa  first 
printed  in  1555,  but  it  is  oertain  that  the  melody 
had  already  served  as  and  melody  to  the  older 
hymn  '  Nun  freut  euch,  lieben  Christen  g'mein.*  ^ 

It  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  collections  as 
'  Luther's  Hymn.'  [G.] 

LUTHERAN  (German)  CHAPEL,  of  St. 
Jameses  Palacb.  The  building  now  used  as 
the  German  Chapel  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
about  1626  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  had  been  permitted  the  free  use  in 
England  of  her  religion.  In  166  a  it  was  assigned 
for  the  like  purpose  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  the  first  mass  being  celebrated  on  Sept. 
31  in  that  year.  The  choir  was  composed  of 
Italians,  and  the  soprani  were  eunuchs.  At  the 
Revolution  the  friars  were  expelled,  and  the 
chapel  was  in  Dec.  1688  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  French  Protestants.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
service  in  Dutch  was  also  established  in  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  followers  of  William  III.  About 
170.^)  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  Greoige  of  Den- 
mark established  a  German  Lutheran  service  in 
A  small  chapel  in  the  Middle  Court  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  which  was  in  1781  transferred  to  the 
present  chapel,  the  French  and  Dutch  services 
being  removed  at  the  same  time  to  the  chapel 
vacated  by  the  Germans,  where  they  were  per- 
formed until  their  discontinuance  in  1839.  Upon 
the  removal,  a  new  oigan  was  erected  in  the 
chapel.  The  present  organ,  by  Snetzler,  was 
built  for  Buckingham  House,  and  removed  here 
prior  to  the  demolition  of  that  edifice  in  1825. 
The  organists  since  1781  have  been  Augustus 
Friedrich  Christopher  EoUmann,  died  Aug.  33, 
1829  ;  George  Augustus  Kollmann,  died  March 
19,  1845  ;  Miss  Joanna  Sophia  Kollman,  died  in 
May,  1849;  and  Frederic  Weber,  the  mesent 
organist.  [W.H.H.] 

LUTZ,  WiLHXLM  Mbtsb,  was  bom  in  1829  at 
Mannerstadt,  Kissingen,  where  his  father  was 
organist  and  teacher  of  hannony  to  the  School- 
master's Institute.  He  showed  a  gift  for  the 
piano  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when  i  a  played 
in  public  with  the  orchestra.  His  father  re- 
moving to  Wttrzburg,  he  entered  the  Gymnasium 
and  University  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  music  under  Eisenhofer  and  Keller. 
Since  1848  Mr.  Lutz  has  been  settled  in  England, 
first  as  organist  to  St.  Chad's,  Birmingham,  and 
St.  Ann's,  Leeds,  and  then  organist  and  choir- 
master to  St.  Geoige*s  Catholic  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don, a  post  he  still  holds,  and  for  which  he  has 
composed  several  grand  masses  and  much  other 
music.  Mr.  Lutz  has  also  had  a  long  and  wide 
experience  of  the  stage  as  chef  d^orduatre,  first 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre  (1851-55),  and  since  1869 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre;  and  has  also  had  the 
management  of  the  operatic  tours  of  Grisi  and 
Mario,  Pyne  and  Harrison,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  Many  of  his  operas  and  operettas  are 
well  and  favourably  known  in  EnglaJid.  amonggt 
them  'Faust  and  Marguerite'  (Surrey  Theatre. 
1855),  *  Blonde  and  Brunette*  (1862),  *Zaida' 

^  f  «e  During. '  Chonlkuiuto '  (1B6B}.  pp.  31. 407. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

(1868).  'Miner  of  Milburg'  (1873).  'Legend  of 
the  Lys'  (1873),  a  cantata  entitled  'Heme  the 
Hunter,'  etc.,  etc.  A  string  quartet  which  he 
wrote  for  M.  Sainton's  chamber  concerts  was 
very  well  spoken  of,  and  he  has  much  music, 
orchestral  and  chamber,  in  MS.  [G.] 

LWOFF,  Alexis,  violinist,  composer,  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  was  bom  at  Reval  in 
1 799.  His  father,  a  high  Russian  government 
official,  made  him  enter  a  military  career,  but 
not  without  having  previously  given  him  an 
excellent  musical  and  general  education.  Owing 
to  his  many  brilliant  qualities  he  quickly  ad- 
vanced to  high  military  rank,  and  in  1836  we 
find  him  at  the  same  time  a  general,  personal 
adjutant  to  the  Emperor,  and  chief-director  of 
the  music  at  the  Lnperial  Court  and  of  the 
singers  in  the  Imperial  chapel,  to  which  last 
post  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Theodor  in  1836. 

His  merits  as  a  violinist,  especially  as  a 
quartet-player,  were  fully  recognised  at  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Paris,  and  other  places.  Schumann  is 
loud  in  praise  of  his  thoroughly  musical  style  of 
playing  (Gres.  Schriften,  iii.  a  16).  It  is  however 
as  the  composer  of  the  Russian  National  Hymn 
that  his  name  will  be  perpetuated.  This  hymn, 
a  simple  but  noble  strain,  well  known  in  Eng- 
land through  the  version  of  the  late  Mr.  Chorley, 
included  in  HuUah's  *Part  Music,'  and  often 
used  as  a  hymn  tune,  met  in  Russia  with  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception,  and  is  now  the 
universally  adopted  National  Anthem  of  that 
country.  Lwon  has  published  a  violin-concerto, 
2  fantasias  for  violin,  4  operas,  and  a  number 
of  sacred  choruses  for  the  services  of  the  Imperial 
ChapeL  He  also  harmonised  the  traditional 
chants  and  tunes  of  the  Russian  Church,  and 
edited  them  in  eleven  volumes. 

Lwoff  died  on  his  property  in  the  province  of 
Kowno,  Dec.  a8,  1870,  having  suffered  for  ao 
years  from  a  very  distressing  affliction  of  his 
organs  of  hearing.  Berlioz  and  he  were  much 
allied.  They  first  met  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1847* 
and  the  volume  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
former,  recently  published,  contains  two  letters 
addressed  to  him.  [P.  D.] 

LYCEUM  THEATRE.  The  original  theatre 
bearing  this  name  occupied  the  site  of  a  building 
erected  in  1765  (on  ground  formerly  belonging 
to  Exeter  House)  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
*  Society  of  Artists'  (subsequently  '  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts),'  but  afterwards  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  entertainments.  It  was  con- 
structed about  1 798  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  who  contemplated  performing  in  it 
operas  and  other  musical  pieces,  but  being 
unable  to  obtain  a  license  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  intention,  and  the  house  was 
occupied,  occasionally  only,  for  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, table  entertainments,  etc.,  until  1809, 
when  Samuel  James  Arnold,  the  Doctor's  son, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  license  for  English 
operatic  performances  during  four  mohths  in 
each  year,  June  •  3,  to  Oct.  3.     Druiy  Lane 
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Theatre  liaving  been  burnt  down,  Feb.  24,  1809, 
the  company  performed  at  the  Lyceum  from 
April  II  following  during  the  rebuilding  of 
their  own  house.  Arnold  opened  the  theatre 
June  26,  under  the  title  of  *  The  English  Opera 
House,^  for  the  performance  of  operas,  melo- 
dramaB  and  musical  farces.  In  181 5,  having 
obtained  a  99  years*  leaae  of  the  ground,  he 
employed  Samuel  Beazley  to  rebuild  the  theatre 
on  the  same  site,  behind  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Strand,  a  narrow  avenue  from 
which  formed  the  approach  to  the  box  entrance, 
the  pit  and  gallery  doors  being  in  Exeter  Court 
to  the  westward.  On  April  a,  1818,  ^e  elder 
Charles  Mathews  gave  here  his  'Mail  Coach 
Adventures/  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series 
of  entertainments  known  as  his  *At  Home.' 
The  most  noticeable  operatic  event  in  the  history 
of  the  house  was  the  production  on  the  English 
stage  of  Weber's  *Der  FreischUtz/ July  aa,  1824. 
The  house  being  burnt  down,  Feb.  16,  1830,  the 
present  theatre  (also  designed  by  Beazley)  was 
erected.  It  does  not  occupv  the  exact  site  of  its 
predecessor,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  form  the  continuation  of  Welling- 
ton Street  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  by 
building  the  stage  of  the  new  house  at  the  west 
instead  of  the  east  end.  During  the  rebuilding 
the  company  performed  at  the  Adelphi  and 
Olympic  Theatres.  The  new  house  opened  July 
^4>  1^34'  the  first  new  opera  performed  in  it 
being  Loder  s  •  Nourjahad/  and  Bamett's '  Moun- 
tain Sylph,'  produced  later  in  the  year,  achieving 
a  great  success.  Early  in  1839  'Promenade 
Concerts  k  la  Mnsard'  (the  first  of  the  kind  given 
in  England)  took  place  here  under  the  conduc- 
torahip  of  Signer  Negri.  In  1841  the  manage- 
ment passed  into  the  hands  of  Balfe,  who 
produced  his  opera  '  Keolanthe,'  but  his  career 
was  brief.  The  house  then  ceased  to  be  an 
English  opera-house  and  became,  under  its  old 
name  of  *  Lyceum/  a  theatre  for  the  performance 
of  the  general  drama,  Keeley,  Madame  Vestris, 
Madame  Celeste,  Falconer,  and  others  by  turns 
holding  the  reins  of  management.  The  present 
manager  (1879)  is  Henry  Irving.  For  three 
Eeaaons,  1837,  38,  and  71,  Italian  opera  buffa  was 
given  here  in  the  winter,  and  the  house  has 
frequently  been  occupied  by  French  comedians. 
Daring  the- rebuilding  of  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre 
after  the  fire  in  1856  the  performances  of  the 
I^yal  Italian  Opera  were  given  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
English  Opera  Company  performed  there.  It 
was  hist  occupied  for  the  performance  of  operas 
in  English  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  in  1876 
and  1877.  [W.H.H.] 

LYDIAN  MODE.  (Lat.  Modus  Lydiu», 
Modiu  V,  TomMs  V.)  The  Fifth  of  the  Eccle- 
■iaBtieal  Modm;  called,  by  mediKval  writers, 
Modiu  Unas,  (The  Joyfid  Mode,)  from  its  gener- 
aUy  jubilant  character. 

The  Final. of  the  Lydian  Mode  is  F:  and  iU 
<»mpasB,  in  the  Authentic  form,  lies  between  that 
note,  and  the  octave  above.  Its  semitones  fall 
he^een  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  seventh  and 


lyre: 


idi 


dghth  degrees.  Its  Dominant  is  C ;  its  Mediant, 
A ;  and  its  Participant  G.  Its  Conceded  Modu* 
lations  are,  B,  D.  and  E;  and  its  Absolute 
Initial^  F,  A,  and  C. 

Mode  V, 
Fin.  Part.  Med.         Dom.  ,^^.<=L 


^^ 


In  the  Plagal,  or  Hypolydian  form,  (Mode  VI,) 
its  compass  lies  between  the  C  below  the  FimU, 
and  the  C  above  it :  and  its  semitones  fall  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh  and  eighth 
degrees.  The  Final  of  the  Hypolydian  Mode  is 
F ;  its  Dominant  is  A ;  its  Mediant  is  D ;  its 
Participant,  the  lower  C.  Its  Conceded  Modu- 
lations are  B  (the  7th),  B  (the  inverted  7th),  and 
G :  the  two  B's  being  frequently  made  fiat,  to 
avoid  the  Tri tonus.  [See  MoD£S.]  Its  Absolute 
Initials  are  C,  D,  and  F. 


Part  Med. 


Mode  YI. 
Ftn.         Dom. 


j^^^^^^ 


The  Fifth  Mass  in  Palestrina's  Tenth  Book-~ 
Missa  Quinti  Toni — is  written,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, in  the  Lydian  Mode.  A  beautiful  example 
of  the  use  of  the  Hypolydian,  and  one  which 
fully  justifies  the  epithet  antienUy  applied  to  it-^ 
Modus  devoius  (The  Devout  Moife)— is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Plain  Cliaunt 
Missa  pro  DefunctiSf  printed,  at  length,  in  the 
article,  Ktbix. 

The  Lydian  Mode  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
nothing,  but  its  name,  in  common  with  the  older 
Greek  scale,  which  is  said,  on  the  authority  of 
Apuleius,  and  other  antient  authors,  to  have 
been  characterised  by  a  tone  of  soft  complaint — 
a  peculiarity  which  modem  poets  have  not  for- 
gotten, in  their  allusions  to  it.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LYRE  (Av/)a\  an  ancient  musical  iuHtrument, 
in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  undoubtedly  de- 
rived by  them  from  Asia.  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  body  or  sound-chest,  from  which  were 
raised  two  arms,  sometimes  also  hollow,  which 
were  curved  both  outward  and  forward.  These 
arms  were  connected  near  the  top  by  a  crossbar 
or  yoke.  Another  crossbar  was  on  the  sound- 
chest,  and  formed  a  bridge  to  convey  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  strings  to  it.  The  strings — at  dif- 
ferent times  four,  seven,  or  ten  in  number — were 
made  of  gut,  and  were  stretched  between  the 
yoke  and  the  bridge,  or  carried  on  to  a  tail- 
piece below  the  bridge.  The  lyre  difiers  from 
the  harp  in  having  fewer  stringM,  and  from  the 
lute  or  guitar  in  having  no  fingerboard.  It  was 
played  by  being  struck  with  the  plectrum,  which 
was  held  in  the  risht  hand,  but  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  were  also  used  to  touch  the  strings. 
The  larger  lyres  {Citluira)  were  supjwrted  by  a 
ribbon  slung  across  the  player  s  shoulders,  or 
held  as  shewn  in  the  illustration,  but  the  treble 
lyre  (or  Chelys)  was  held  by  the  left  arm  or  be- 
tween the  knees.  The  illustration  is  taken  from 
a  drawing  upon  an  amphora  (.B.C.  440-330)  ifi 
Digitized  by  V^OoQ  l^ 
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the  first  va«e  room  British  Museum,  Case  '5^, 
No.  744.  The  portion  engraved  represents  Apollo 
holding  a  Cithara  or  large  lyre  as  rarely  shown 


in  detail  in  Greek  art.  With  his  left  hand  he  at 
once  supports  the  instrument  and  stops  the  strings. 
The  plectrum  would  be  held  in  the  right  hand  and 
be  guided  by  the  thumb,  the  fingers  closing  over  it. 
Thd  modem  Greek  *  lyra  *  is  a  kind  of  rebec, 
a  bowed  instru- 
ment with  three 
strings,  having  no 
connection  with 
the  ancient  lyre 
or  cithara,  the 
link  between  the 
latter  and  mo- 
dem stringed  in- 
struments being 
supplied  by  the 
Psaltery,  in  use 
in  the  Byzantine 
epoch,  from  which 
was  developed  the 
clavecin,  and  ulti- 
mately the  piano- 
forte. But  in  the 
1 4th  century  there 
were  several  bow- 
ed instruments 
known  in  Europe 
as  lyres,  and  also 
the  HuRDY  GuK- 
DY,the  lyra  mendi- 
CO  I  urn.  In  Italy, 
in  the  last  century, 
there  was  a  bowed 
lyr-  bearing  a 
s'milar  relation 
to  the  viol  that  the  well-known  theorbo  did 
to  -the  lute — namely,  that  from  a  second  and 
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higher  neck,  bass  strings  were  hung  that  were 
not  in  contact  with  the  fingerboutl.  Three 
varieties  have  been  distinguished  —  Lyra  di 
braccio,  Lyra  di  gamba,  and  Arcliiviole  di  lyra. 
It  would  be  for  one  of  these,  a  favourite  instru- 
ment with  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Naples,  that 
Haydn  wrote  twelve  pieces;  [See  vol.  i.  709, 
720.]  '  The  museums,  at  home  or  abroad,  known 
to  the  writer,  have  no  specimens  of  this  bijuga 
viol ;  the  out  is  taken  irom  the  Archiviole  di  lyra 
in  *  Recueil  de  Planches  de  TEncyclop^ie,*  tome 
iii,  (Paris,  1784).  [A.J.H.] 

LYRIC;  LYRICAL.  The  term  Lyric  ia 
obviously  derived  from  the  lyre,  which  served  as 
an  accompaniment  or  support  to  the  voice  ia 
singing  the  smaller  forms  of  poetry  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  poems  thus  accompanied 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Odes,  and  all 
Odes  were  in  those  times  essentially  made  to  be 
sung.  Among  the  Romans  this  style  of  poetry 
was  not  much  cultivated,  and  the  poems  which 
fieill  under  the  same  category,  such  as  those  of 
Horace  and  Catullus,  were  not  expressly  in- 
tended to  be  sung ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  were 
cast  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  poems 
which  had  been  made  to  be  sung,  they  also  were 
called  Odes  or  Lyrics.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  name  has  been  retained  for  a  special  class  of 
poems  in  modem  times  which  have  some  intrinsic 
relationship  in  form  to  the  Odes  of  the  ancients  ; 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  the  term  Ode  has  con* 
siderably  changed  its  signification,  and  become 
more  restricted  in  its  application  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  term  Lyric  is  not  generally  associated 
either  in  the  minds  of  the  poets  or  their  publie 
with  music  of  any  sort.  It  is  true  that  a  great 
proportion  are  not  only  admirably  fitted  to  be 
sung,  but  actually  are  set  to  most  exquisite 
music ;  but  this  fact  has  little  or  no  influence  upon 
the  classification.  Thus  the  able  and  intelligent 
editor  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  modem  lyrics 
called  the  Golden  Treasury  explains  in  his  preface 
that  he  has  held  the  term  '  Lyrical '  *  to  imply 
that  each  poem  shall  turn  upon  a  single  thought, 
feeling,  or  situation,'  and  though  he  afterwards 
uses  the  term  '  Song '  as  practically  synonymous, 
he  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  it  should  neces- 
sarily be  sung.  In  another  part  of  his  preface  he 
suggests  an  opinion  which  is  no  doubt  very  com- 
monly held,  that  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  are 
distinct  branches  of  poetry;  and  Mendelssohn 
has  used  the  word  in  this  sense  even  in  relation 
to  music,  in  a  letter,  where  he  speaks  of  his 
Lobgesang  as  follows :  '  The  composition  is  not 
a  little  Oratorio,  its  plan  being  not  dramatic  but 
lyrical.*  But  it  is  in  respect  of  this  sense  of  the 
term  that  its  use  in  modem  times  is  so  bingularl^ 
contradictory.  It  is  true  that  the  class  of  poems 
which  modem  critics  have  agi-eed  to  distinguish 
as  Lyrics  are  quite  different  in  spirit  from  the 
dramatic  kind — Mr.  Robert  Browning's  *Dra- 
niatic  Lyrics '  notwithstanding — but  the  principle 
of  classification  has  really  been  erroneous  all  along, 
as  though  a  man  were  called  a  sailor  because  he 
chose  to  wear  a  sailor's  hat.  Consequently  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  of.  calling  dramatic  works  lyrical 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  licT 
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when  they  are  aasociated  with  music  is  not  this' 
fault  of  musicians,  but  of  the  long- continued 
habit  of  mankind  of  classifying  things  according 
to  outward  resemblance,  instead  of  regarding  the  , 
true  basis  of  the  tenns  of  classification.  The 
term  Lyric,  then,  originally  implied  musie,  and 
the  Lyre  stood  as  the  type  of  accompaniment,  of 
whatever  kind;  and  it  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  this  derivation  to  give  the  name  'Lvrical^ 
to  dramatic  works  which  are  associated  with 
music ;  and  we  have  a  forcible  and  substantial 
reminder  of  this  use  of  the  term  in  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  '  Th^tre  Lyrique*  in  Paris. 
It  has  been  neoeasary  to  enter  into  some  detail 
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om  this  subject  in  order  to  explain  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  use  of  the  word.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  nothing  can  now  be  gained  by 
trying  to  go  back  to  its  original  meaning ;  for  the 
modem  sense,  as  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Golden  Treasury,  has  a  prescriptive  title  of  such 
great  antiquity  as  w«uld  suffice  to  bar  the  most 
unquestionable  prior  claim.  It  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  term  can  have 
two  significations,  and  that  in  relation  to  poetry 
pure  and  simple  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
music,  in  our  language  at  least;  and  that  in 
relation  to  the  stage  it  should  imply  nothing 
else.  [C.H.  H.P.J 
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MACBETH.     I.  Tragedy  in  3  acts;  words 
by  Kouget  de  Tlsle  and  Hix,  music  by 
ChelanL      Produced   at   the  Academic, 
June  29,   1827,  without  success.     In  London, 
King*B  Theatre,  July  4,  1832. 

2.  Opera  in  4  acts ;  libretto  by  Piave,  music  by 
Verdi.  Produoeid  at  tJie  Pergola,  Florence,  March 
1847  ;  at  Paris,  with  alterations,  at  the  TheAtre 
Lyrique,  April  21,  1865. 

3.  An  overture  for  orchestra  in  B  minor,  by 
Spohr  (op.  75). 

4.  The  first  act  of  an  opera,  Macbeth,  was 
pablished  by  von  CoUin  in  1809;  and  sketches 
by  Bevthoven  for  the  overture  (D  minor,  6-8)  and 
first  choms  therein,  are  given  by  Mr.  Nottebohm 
in  Mi».  WochenbUtt^  1879,  No.  10.  [G.] 

MACBETH  MUSIC.  Three  musicians,  of 
varied  eminence,  have  successively  composed 
muric  for  Sir  William  Davenant^s  additions  to — 
rather  than  alterations  of— Shakespeare's  tragedy 
of  Macbeth.  Sir  William  designed  to  increase 
its  attractions  for  the  public  by  combining  with 
it  music,  improved  scenery,  and  stage-machinery. 
He  died  before  he  could  bring  his  experiment 
into  practice ;  but  it  was  carried  out  by  his  widow 
and  son,  at  the  n^w  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden 
in  1672.  Downes,  who  was  then,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  prompter  of  the  theatre,  took 
advantage  of  the  information  he  acquired  through 
his  position,  to  write  a  book,  called  'Roscius 
Anglicanus,  or  an  Historical  Review  of  the  Stage  ' 
(lamo.  1708).  In  this  he  says  :  'The  tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  altered  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 
being  dressed  in  all  its  finely,  as  new  clothes, 
new  scenes,  machines,  as  fljing  for  the  witches, 
with  all  the  singing  and  dancing  in  it,  the  first 
composed  by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by  Mr.  Chan- 
nell  and  Mr.  Priest,  it  being  all  excellently  per- 
formed, being  in  the  nature  of  an  Opera,  it 
re(x>mpen8ed  double  the  expenses  ;  it  proves  still 
a  lasting  play.* 

Downes  is  the  only  contemporary  authority 
who  refers  to  the  authorship;  but  the  Hon. 
Boger  North,  an  accomplished  musician,  remarks 


generally,  'in  music,  Matthew  Lock  had  1^ 
robust  vein,'  a  criticism  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  music  in  'Macbeth/  Immediately  aHat 
*  Macbeth,'  Matthew  Lock  composed  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Shakes jjeare's  *  Tempest/  pro- 
duced in  1673;  ^^  ^^^  vocal  music  for  Shad" 
well's  'Psyche*  in  Feb.  1673-4.  These  were 
published  by  him  in  1675  ;  but  music  for  witches 
was  not  well  suited  for  private  use,  and  the 
Macbeth  music  remained  in  manuscript  until 
after  his  death  in  1677.  These  three  are  Lock's 
only  known  productions  for  the  theatre,  and  they 
were  all  parodied  by  a  contemporary,  one  Thomas 
Duffett.  The  parody  upon  'Macbeth'  is  'An 
Epilogue  spoken  by  Hoccate  and  the  three  witches, 
according  to  the  famous  Morle  of  Macbeth,' printed 
with  a  farce  called  'The  Empress  of  Morocco/ 
4to.  1 674.  That  upon  •  The  Tempest '  is  entiUed 
'  The  Mock  Tempest,'  4to.  1675  ;  and  that  uooa 
'  Psyche'  is  called  *  Psyche  Debauch'd,'  4to.  1678. 
Stage  parodies  are  only  written  and  accepted  upon 
workf  that  have  been  successful,  and  although 
the  music  in  'Macbeth*  was  ill  adapted  lor 
private  use,  owing  to  its  subject,  that  of '  Psyche' 
had  a  long-continued  and  widely  spread  popu* 
larity.  Two  of  the  vocal  pieces,  'ITie  delights 
of  the  bottle'  and  'AH  joy  to  fair  Psyche,'  were 
lengthened  into  penny  ballads,  to  be  sung  in  the 
streets,  and  several  other  ballads  which  were 
written  to  the  tune  of  the  first  are  still  extant — 
such  as  'The  Prodigal  Son,'  'The  Wine  Cooper's 
Delight,'  etc.  Matthew '  Lock's  robust  vein  is 
equally  characterised  in  these  airs.  (See  '  Popu- 
lup  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,'  ii.  498-501.) 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  why 
modem  musicians  should  have  doubted  Matthew 
Lock's  authorship  of  the  music  in  '  Macbeth'  is 
that  a  manuscript  score  of  it  exists  in  the  band- 
writing  of  Henry  Purcell.  His  autograph  teems 
to  have  been  tolerably  well  ascertained,  lirac, 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes  recorded  his  judgment  by 
writing  on  the  manuscript  'Purcell's  score  of 
y*  music  in  Macbeth,  also  the  score  irom  whence 
it  was  printed  under  Mat.  Lock's  name/  It  may 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  l^ 
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be  conceded  that  the  score  is  in  Porceirs  hand- 
writing, and  that  it  is  the  one  from  which  Dr. 
Boyce  had  then  printed  the  mudc  for  the  first 
time,  but  assigned  its  composition  to  Mat.  liock. 
The  present  possessor  of  this  MS.  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  reliable 
of  antiquaries,  as  well  as  one  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Purcell's  style,  and  with  h£s  nu- 
merous works.  The  means  of  judging  equally 
well  of  Lock's  music  for  the  theatre,  are  not  to 
be  had,  for  want  of  examples,  especially  if '  Mac- 
beth '  is  to  be  deducted  orom  them.  But  there 
remains  the  inexorable  logic  of  dates  to  prove 
that,  although  the  manuscript  be  in  Purcell's 
handwriting,  he  could  not  have  been  the  com- 
poser of  a  work  which  was  produced  on  the  stage 
when  he  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Henry 
Purcell  was  bom  in  1658,  and  died  in  November 
1695,  aged  37.  A  sufficient  reason  for  Purceirs 
having  made  a  transcript  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  to  write  music 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  that  in  '  Mac- 
bet^,'  for  the  sorceress  in  *  Dido  and  jEneas,'  with 
'choral  responses  and  wild  laughter  of  the  infernal 
spirits ' ;  and  this  was  to  be  his  own  preliminary 
essay  for  the  stage.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  conventionality,  but  not  amounting  to  plagi- 
arism, in  the  treatment  of  demoniacal  nmsic. 
This  has  been  remarked  in  the  music  to  Middle- 
ton's  play  of  'The  Witch,*  in  Eccles's  music 
to  '  Macbeth,'  and  in  Purcell's  own  music  to 
<Dido  and  ^neas.'  Of  the  last,  Mr.  Hogarth 
Bftys :  '  The  little  duet  in  this  scene,  between 
two  of  the  witches.  "  But  ere  we  this  perform," 
is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
and  easy  flow  of  melody ;  and  the  full  chorus 
which  follows,  and  concludes  the  scene,  has  the 
broad  simplicity  of  Matthew  Lock.'  ('  Memoirs 
of  the  Musical  Drama,'  i.  151.)  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins state*  that  Purcell  wrote  the  music  to  •  Dido 
and  JBneas'  'at  the  age  of  nineteen,*  and  that 
he  composed  it  for  the  Mr.  Josias  Priest,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  production  of  '  Macbeth' 
with  Lock.  But  Sir  John  was  mistaken  as  to 
Purcell's  age,  and  as  to  *  Dido  and  Eneas'  having 
been  performed  at  Priest's  house  in  Leicester 
Fields.  In  1680  Priest  removed  from  Leicester 
Fields  (now  Leicester  Square),  to  Chelsea,  and 
announced  it  in  the  London  Gazette,  No.  1567, 
dated  Nov.  35,  1680:  'Josias  Priest,  Dancing 
Master,  who  kept  a  Boarding  School  of  Gentle- 
women in  Leicester  Fields,  is  removed  to  the  Great 
School  House  at  Chelsey,  that  was  Mr.  Port- 
man's,'  etc.,  and  it  was  there  '  Dido  and  Eneas' 
was  produced.  By  happy  chance,  one  of  the 
books  of  words,  distributed  among  the  audience 
on  that  occasion,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  It  is  of  six  folio 
pages,  without  title  or  imprint,  and  is  headed: 
*An  Opera  performed  at  Mr.  Josias  Priest's 
Boarding  School  at  Chelsey,  by  young  gentle- 
women. The  words  made  by  Mr,  Nat.  Tate.  The 
musick  composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell.'  *  Nat' 
is  probably  a  misprint  for  '  Nah.' — Nahum  Tate. 
Other  corroborative  evidence  of  its  production 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cumuilngs. 
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This  18  promised  in  a  new  and  more  complete 
edition  of  the  opera.  All  proves  Purcell  to  have 
been  at  least  in  his  2  and  year  when  he  produced 
his  first  opera.  The  year  then  ended  in  March. 
The  study  of  sacred  and  of  chamber  music  had 
so  predominated  in  Purcell's  musical  education, 
that  with  all  his  genius,  when  first  writing  for 
the  stage,  he  would  naturally  desire  a  dramatic 
model  to  improve  upon.  This  was  easily  to  be 
obtained  through  Mr.  Priest,  whose  connection 
with  the  theatre  would  enable  him  to  borrow 
Lock's  score  to  be  copied.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings 
submitted  the  *  Macbeth'  MS.  to  Mr.  Netherclift, 
the  well-known  expert,  *  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  a  certain  boyi>(h  resemblance 
to  &c-similee  of  Purcell's  after- writings,  but  not 
sufficient  of  itself  for  him  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  as  to  the  identity  of  authorship.'  This 
'boyish  resemblance'  is  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  imder  the  circumstances 
above  detailed.  Every  young  composer  requires 
some  model  to  start  upon,  just  as  the  early  works 
of  Beethoven  reniihd  us  of  his  model,  Mozart. 

Matthew  Lock  died  in  1677,  three  yean 
before  Purcell  made  his  preliminary  essay  for  the 
stage,  an  essay  which  led  to  his  being  engaged 
to  write  the  music  for  Nat  Lee's  'Theodosius,* 
which  appeared  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  16S0. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  Purcell's  dramatic 
career.^  Matthew  Lock  had  been  appointed  to 
compose  music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles  II. 
at  the  Restoration,  and  he  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed Composer  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  and 
organist  to  the  Queen.  His  abilities  had  often 
been  called  upon  in  a  minor  degree  for  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  as  in  composing  the  original 
music  for  Davenant's  song,  *  My  lodging  it  is  on 
the  cold  'ground,'  sung  by  Mary  Davies  in  *  The 
Bivals'  (4to,  1668)— and  'I prithee,  love,  turn  to 
me,'  in  'Apollo's  Banquet,'  1669— also  for  'the 
antique  round  *  to  be  danced  by  the  witches  in 

1  In  the  PrafiBce  to  Pnroell'i '  Dido  and  JSneu.'  hr  the  late  Bd'wtpd 
Taylor.  Gresham  Professor  of  Music,  and  In  the  Introduction  to 
Purcell's  'Bonduca,'  by  the  late  Dr.  £.  F.  Blmbault.  the  date  of  the 
llr»t  production  of  '  Dido  and  Eneas'  has  been  silently  thrown  back 
to  '  1675.'  In  antiquarian  matters.  Dr.  Rimbault  was  at  that  Ume  the 
guide  of  Profeseor  Taylor,  but  when  Dr.  Bimbault  wrote  the  preftce  to 
his  own  edition  of '  Dido  and  ^nea<i.'  he  had  discovered  his  early  error. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  how  he  made  the  mistake.  In  his  Introduction  to '  Bon- 
duca,' Dr.  Rimbault  givis  a  list  of  Purcell's  compositions  for  the  sts«e. 
with  dates  derived,  not  from  Purcell  or  from  any  musical  authority,  but 
from  the  'Blographia  Dramatica,'  u  to  when  these  works  were  .tint 
produced  upon  the  stage.  Therein  he  found  three  plays  In  ICT*— 
Shadwell's  '  Kpsom  Wells.'  his  '  The  Libertine.'  and  Dryden's  "  Aureng 
Zebe."  In  1077  he  found  Kra.  Behn's  '  Abdelaxor.'  and  in  1IS78  Shad- 
wells  alteraUon  of  * Tlmon  of  Athens.'  Not  one  of  these  plays  U 
attributed  to  Purcell  In  Downes's  coutemporaiy  account,  and  it  is  in 
direct  contniTention  to  Downes's  statement  that  In  16«0  '  Theodostus.' 
'  compos'd  by  the  famous  master.  Mr.  Henry  Purcell  (being  tt*  /m  h§ 
«'«r  eampot'd  /or  the  itoife)  made  it  a  living  and  gainful  play  to  the 
Company.'  He  adds  that  'The  Court,  especially  the  Ladies,  by  their 
daily  charming  presence,  gave  It  great  encouragemenu'  The  veij 
name  of  Dryden  ought  to  have  convinced  Dr.  BimbauH  that  his 
Inference  as  to  Purcell  having  writtai  music  for  'Aureng  Zebe'  in 
107S.  when  Purcell  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  vras  unsound ;  but 
possibly  he  relied  upon  Novello's  index  to  Hawkins's  'History  of 
Music'  and  did  not  see  page  707,  where  the  Important  notice  of 
Dryden  twrnu  Purcell  occurs.  In  it  Monsieur  Orabu  is  complimented 
at  the  expense  of  Purcell  and  other  Englishmen  in  16Ss  It  was  cmly 
■omo  five  yean  after  Orabu  had  failed  that  Dryden  gave  his  'King 
Arthur'  to  Purctell  to  set.  Again,  it  might  be  urged  that  PurceU  did 
not  compose  the  music  for  those  Ave  plays,  but  only  for  some  parts  of 
them— as  in  'Tlmon  of  Athens'  he  rewrote  the  masque  music  In 
Act  'i.  Much  mor«  might  be  said  were  Puroell's  music  the  suldeet. 
but  here  it  is  '  Macbeth  Muitlc' 

3  Not  the  present  atr.  but  one  styled  'On  th«  cold  gronod.'  in '  The 
DauclJig  Master '  uf  1666. 
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Ad  Iv.  8C.  3,  of  the  original  '  Macbeth/  before 
Davenaat  made  his  additions.  This  dance  is 
included  in  'Musick's  Delight  on  the  Cithren/ 
1666.  '  Witches'  Dances  *  in  manuscripts  of  that 
age  are  not  necessarily  by  Matthew  Lock.  There 
are  two  such  in  Add.  MSS.  No.  10,444,  in  the 
British  Museum,  taken  from  some  masqne. 

Eccies's  music  for  *  Macbeth'  is  to  be  found  in 
score  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  No. 
12,319).  It  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1 696.  As  tlus  was  the  year  after  Pur- 
cell's  death,  the  date  disposes  of  the  myth  of 
Puicell's  having  had  any  hand  in  aftei^improring 
it.  As  Eocles's  music  is  not  tke  music  of  *  Mac- 
beth/ it  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits. 
It  was  much  admired  by  W.  Linley,  who  edited 
'  Dramatic  Songs  ^  in,  or  for,  Shakespeare's  plays ; 
bot  in  the  more  trustworthy  judgment  of  Mr. 
Cummings,  'it  abounds  in  wearisome  and  unin- 
teresting imitative  phrases'  ;  and  again,  Mr.  Cum- 
mings says,  'Eodes  could  not  have  been  the 
author  of  the  music  accredited  to  Lock ;  the  former 
is  so  extremely  laboured  and  diffuse,  the  latter  so 
much  more  dramlttic  and  effective  in  its  con- 
dseneas  and  simplicity.'  (^'Concordia^'  Nov.  37, 

1875.) 

'  The  music  in  Macbeth,*  says  Mr.  Cuomiings, 
'  is  not  equal  to  Purcell  at  his  best  period :  yet,  if 
he  composed  it,  as  I  believe,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  sixteen,  it  adds  another  leaf  to  the  laurel 
crown  of  England's  greatest  musical  genius.' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  Purcell 
requires  no  borrowed  plumes,  and  that  the  sole 
ground  for  attributing  the  music  to  him  rests 
upon  this  manuscript.  If  we  are  to  accept  it  as 
evidenee  that  Purcell  composed  the  music  for 
*  Macbeth,'  we  must  re-write  the  history  of  Pur- 
cell. It  must  henceforth  be  that,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  (sixteen  is  inadmissible)  he  appeared  as 
a  juvenile  prodigy,  having  composed  the  music  for 
'  Macbeth.*  which  met  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception, but  this  meteor  at  onoe  disappeared ; 
Purcell  preferred  retirement  for  eight  yean,  and 
during  that  period  did  nothing  more  than  favour 
Mr.  Priest  with  music  for  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  perform,  until  he  chose  onoe  more 
t-y  shine  upon  the  stage  in  1680.  The  inferences 
drawn  by  Mr.  Cummings  in  his  able  article 
show  his  enthusiasm  for  PuroeU^  and  perhaps 
he  had  then  in  his  mind  the  founding  of  the 
Pmrcell  Society  which  he  has  since  suc^eded  in 
establishing.  No  writer  could  have  stated  the 
evidence  more  &irly,  whether  the  inferences  to* 
be  drawn  from  it  were  for  or  against  his  opinion. 

Of  Richard  Leveridge's  daim^  it  is  sufficient  to 
ny  that  he  composed  new  music  for  the  3nd  act  of 
'  Macbeth '  in  or  about  1 708.  It  has  since  passed 
completely  into  oblivion,  and  there  is'  no  need  to 
say  anything  more  about  it.  [W.  C] 

MACCHERINI,  Gidssppiva.  the  wife  of  a 
good  tenor  [Ansani],  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
2745.  In  1781  she  arrived  in  London,  whither 
a  great  reputation  had  preceded  her,  but  never 
was  expectation  more  completely  disappointed. 
Her  voice  was  a  mere  thread,  scarcely  audible  In 
the  ofchestra.     She  was  soon  put  aside,  and  a 
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fine  opera,  called  'Giunio  Bruto,'  in  which  her 
husband  and  Pacchierotti  played,  necessarily 
abandoned.  She  retired  to  her  native  town  in 
1 788,  and  died  there  Sept.  19,1825.  [J.  M .] 

MACE.  Thomas,  one  of  the  clerks  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  author  of  a  remarkable 
book  published  (in  small  folio,  272  pp.,  beside 
18  pp.  of  prefatory  matter)  in  1676,  entitled 

*  Musick's  Monument ;  or,  A  Remembrancer  of 
the  best  Practical  Musick,  both  Divine  and 
Civil,  that  has  ever  been  known  to  have  been 
in  the  world,'  the  first  part  of  which  treats  of 
the  then  condition  of  parochial  psalmody  and 
cathedral  music  and  the  means  of  improving 
their  performance;  the  second  of  the  lute,  in- 
cluding directions  for  choosing,  tuning,  repair- 
ing, performing  on  and  composing  for  the  instru- 
ment, with  a  full  explanation  of  the  tableture 
and  numerous  lessons ;  and  the  third  of  the  viol 
and  of  music  generally,  with  other  curious  mat- 
ter. The  book  is  written  in  a  quaint,  familiar 
style,  intermingled  with  a  profusion  of  strangely 
compounded  terms,  and  produces  a  striking  im^ 
pression  of  the  author's  love  of  his  art  and  his 
devout  and  amiable  disposition.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription  at  1 20.  per  copy  in  sheets. 
A  lengthy  epitome  of  it  is  given  in  Hawkins's 
History,  pp.  727-733,  Novello's  edition.  A  few 
scanty  biographical  particulars  are  culled  from 
it,  viz.  that  Mace  matried  in  or  shortly  after 
1636 ;  that  before  the  marriace  his  wife  resided 
in  Yorkshire,  he  in  Cambri(%e;  that  in  1644 
he  was  in  York  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Parliamentary  army;  tliat  in  consequence 
of  having  broken  both  arms  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  lahake  upon  the  lute  in  an  irregular  man* 
ner ;  that  he  invented  a  'table  organ'  (described 
in  his  book,,  with  an  engraving)  to  accompany  a 

*  consort  of  viols ' ;  that  in  consequence  of  par- 
tial deafness  rendering  the  soft  tones  of  the  lute 
inaudible  to  him,  he  m  1672  invented  a  lute  of 
50  strings,  which  he  termed  the  Dyphone,  or 
Double  Lute;  that  he  had  a  family,  and  that  his 
youngest  son,  John,  learned  in  1673  to  play  well 
upon  the  lute  almost  solely  by  the  perusal  of  the 
MS.  of  his  book  [see  Immynb,  John]  ;  that  the 
writing  of  the  work  was  not  commenced  until 
after  Christmas^  1671,  and  it  was  licensed  for 
publication  May  5,  1675  ;  and  lastly  that  owing 
to  his  increased  deafness,  which  we  may  pre- 
sume prevented  him  pursuing  his  profession, 
he  was  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances. 
Hawkins  asserts  that  Mace  was  bom  in  161 3, 
evidently  arriving  at  that  conclusion  from  the 
inscription  beneath  the  portrait  (eugraved  by 
Faithome  after  Cooke)  prefixed  to  his  book, 
'^tat.  swe.  63.'  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
portrait  was  painted  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
year  of  publication.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  [W.H.H.] 

MACFARREN,  George  Alexander,  Mus. 
Doc.,  son  of  George  Macfarren,  dramatist,  was 
bom  in  London,  March  2,  18 13.  In  early  life 
he  displayed  partiality  for  music,  but  did  not 
regularly  commence  its  study  until  1827,  when 
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he  became  a  pupil  of  Charles  Lucas.  In  182$ 
he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
made  composition  his  principal  study,  learning 
also  the  pianoforte  and  trombone ;  and  in  1834 
he  was  appointed  one  of  its  professors.  On  Oct. 
27,  1S34,  he  produced  at  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  his  first  important  work,  a  Symphony 
in  F  minor,  and  in  1836  his  fine  Overture  *  Chevy 
Chase/  In  August  1838  his  'Devirs  Opera,* 
produced  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
at  once  drew  public  attention  to  him.  In  1840 
he  produced  at  Drury  Lane  an  'Emblematical 
Tribute  on  the  Queen's  Marriage.'  and  also 
edited,  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  Pur- 
cell's  opera  *Dido  and  ^neas.*  In  1843  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Handel  Society,  for 
which  he  edited  * Belsbazzar,'  'Judas  Macca- 
beus,' and  *  Jephthah.'  In  Jan.  1845  he  directed 
the  successful  production  of  Mendelssohn's  'An- 
tigone *  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1846  his 
opera,  •  Don  Quixote,'  was  successfully  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  1849  ^^^  opera,  *  Charles 
II.'  was  given  at  the  Princess's.  His  serenata, 
•  The  Sleeper  Awakened,'  was  brought  out  at  the 
National  Concerts  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre  in 
185 1,  and  in  the  same  year  he  composed  his  fine 
cantata,  '  Lenora.*  His  beautiful  cantata,  *  May 
Day,'  was  written  for  Bradford  Festival,  1856, 
and  his  cantata,  *  Christmas,'  was  composed  in 
1859.  He  then  resumed  the  composition  of 
opera,  and  brought  out  *Bobin  Hood*  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  i860,  with  great  success. 
This  was  followed  by  'Freya's  Gift,'  masque, 
and  'Jessy  Lea,*  opera,  1863;  'She  stoops  to 
conquer,*  'The  Soldier's  Legacy,'  and  *Hel- 
vellyn,*  operas.  1864.  Dr.  Macfarren's  vision 
had  at  a  comparatively  early  age  become  im- 
paired ;  the  malady  increased  year  by  year, 
until  it  terminated  in  total  blindness.  But  this 
calamity  did  not  diminish  his  exertions;  and 
with  extraordinary  energy  he  continued  to  per- 
form his  duties  as  a  professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  to  compose,  dictating 
his  compositions  to  an  amanuensis.  On  Oct.  23, 
1873,  hjs  oratorio,  'St.  John  the  Baptist,'  was 
produced  at  the  Bristol  Festival  with  marked 
success.  On  March  16,  1875,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  on  the  death 
of  Stemdale  Bennett,  and  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  performed  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  April 
following  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  of  Music.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  *  The  Resurrection,*  oratorio,  was  pro- 
duced at  Birmingham  Festival  in  1876,  'Joseph,' 
oratorio,  at  Leeds  Festival  in  1877;  and  'The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,'  a  cantata,  at  Glasgow,  on 
Nov.  15,  1877.  Besides  the  before-mentioned 
works  Dr.  Macfarren's  compositions  are  very 
numerous;  they  include  a  cathedral  serv'ice, 
anthems,  chants  and  psalm  tunes,  and  '  Tntroits 
for  the  Holy  Days  and  Seasons  of  the  Ensflish 
Church,'  1866;  'Songs  in  a  Cornfield,'  iP6S  ; 
•Shakspere  Songs  for  4  voices,'  1S60-4;  Songs 
from  Lane's  'Arabian  Nights,'  and  Kingsley's 
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'  and  Tennyson's  poems ;  very  many  Bongs,  duettf, 
etc.,  ovenures  to  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'Hamlet.'  'Chevy  Chase* 
(ali-eady  mentioned),  and  'Don  Carlos';  sym- 
phonies, string  quartets  and  a  quintet;  a  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra;  and  sonatas  for 
pianoforte  alone  and  in  combination  with  other 
ini^truments.'  He  harmonised  the  airs  in  Chap- 
pell's  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,'  and 
arranged  'Moore's  Irish  Melodies,'  1859,  and 
Scotch  Songs.  He  has  also  appeared  as  a  writer 
on  music  and  music  critic,  having  produced 
'  Rudiments  of  Harmony,'  1 860,  and  *  Six  Lec- 
tures on  Harmony,'  1867  ;  Analyses  of  oratorios 
etc.,  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  1853-7 ; 
and  of  orchestral  works  for  the  programme 
books  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  1869-71  ; 
also  many  articles  in  '  The  Musical  World,'  and 
lives  of  musicians  for  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.'  He  has  lectured  at 
the  Royal  and  Ix>ndon  Institutions.  As  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge  and  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Dr.  Macfarren  stands  at  the 
head  of  English  musicians.  He  shares  with 
Stemdale  Bennett  and  Sullivan  the  rare  dis- 
tinction, for  an  Englishman,  of  having  had  his 
works  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
of  Leipzig  and  elsewhere  in  Germany.  His 
industry  and  fertility  under  the  greatest  draw- 
backs are  marvellous.  His  great  kindness,  and 
his  readiness  to  communicate  his  vast  knowledge 
and  the  stores  of  his  capacious  and  retentive 
memory  to  all  who  require  them,  are  well  known, 
and  have  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers. 

Natalia  Macfarebn,  his  wife,  contralto 
singer  and  able  teacher,  is  also  well  known  by 
her  translations  of  opera  libretti  and  other 
works. 

Walteb  Cecil  Macfabren,  his  brother,  bom 
Aug.  28,  1826,  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  James  Turle  from  1836  to  1841,  and  pupil 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  firom  1842  to 
1846,  studied  the  pianoforte  under  W.  H.  Holmes, 
and  composition  under  his  brother,  G.  A.  Mac* 
farren,  and  Cipriani  Potter.  He  was  appointed 
a  professor  at  the  Academy  in  1846  and  con- 
ductor of  its  concerts  in  1873.  He  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1 868 
and  its  treasurer  in  1876.  He  has  composed  2 
Church  Services  and  a  number  of  chants  and 
hymn  tunes;  overtures,  'Beppo,'  'A  Winter's 
•Tale,'  'Hero  and  Leander,'  and  'Pastoral';  a 
pianoforte  concerto  ;  sonatas  for  pianoforte  alona 
and  in  combination  with  other  instruments; 
songs  both  sacred  and  secular ;  many  madrigals 
and  part-songs ;  and  numerous  pieces  of  all 
kinds  for  pianoforte.  He  has  edited  Mosart's 
pianoforte  works,  Beethoven's  sonatas,  and  the 
extensive  series  of  pianoforte  pieces  known  as 
'  Popular  Classics.*  {W.H. H.] 

MACICOTATICUM  or  MACHICOTAGE. 
A  species  of  ornamentation,  applied  to  Plain 
Cliaunt  melodies,  by  means  of  extraneous  notes  in- 
serted between  those  of  the  true  Canto  fenno,  after 
the  manner  of  what,  in  modem  music,  would  be 
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called  Junritura.  To  the  onoe  prevaletit  cuitom 
of  Maokicoiagt  in  France  are  to  be  attribute!!  many 
of  the  corruptions  oboervable  in  Gallican  Office 
Books  before  the  late  oarefiil  reviaions.  The 
ProceuionaU  Parigienae  (Paris  17H7)  directs  that 
the  melodies  shall  be  maehicoUe  by  the  Clergy, 
and  continued  by  the  Choir  *  gine  ^nacicotatico  ' : 
and,  in  former  times,  the  Eoclesiastios  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  so  singing  them,  were  called 
JUaeeeonici,  or  MaehicoU.  [W.S.R.] 

MACKENZIE,  Aljbxaitdeb  Campbell,  son 
of  a  favourite  Edinbui^h  musician,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  1847,  was  sent  to  Grermany  at  the  age 
of  10  to  study  music  at  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen  under  TJlrich  Eduard  Stein.  He  entered 
the  ducal  orchestra  as  violinist  at  the  age  of  14, 
and  remained  in  Germany  until  186 a,  when  he 
came  to  London  in  order  to  study  the  violin  under 
M.  Sainton,  and  was  elected  King's  Scholar  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  i86a. 

In  1865  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  established 
a  position  as  pianoforte  teacher,  and  has  since 
remained  in  S<x>tland,  with  the  view  o{  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  composition.  His  principal 
worlcs  are  '  Cervantes,  an  overture  for  orchestra  * ; 
a  Scherzo  for  ditto ;  Overture  to  a  Comedy ;  a 
String  Quintet,  and  many  other  pieces  in  MS. ; 
Pianoforte  Quartet  in  Bb  (Leipzig,  Kahnt), 
op.  II ;  Trois  Morceauz  pour  Piano,  op.  15  ;  two 
Songs,  op.  1 2  ;  besides  songs,  part-songs,  anthems, 
and  pieces  for  the  piano.  [G.] 

MACKINTOSH,  John,  bom  1767,  an  emi- 
nent performer  on  the  bassoon,  who  from  i8ai  to 
1835  held  the  first  place  in  all  the  principal 
London  and  provincial  Orchestras.  He  produced 
a  full,  rich,  and  powerful,  but  somewhat  coarse, 
tone.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1840.  His 
■on  Alfhokso  was  a  violinist.  [W.  H.  H.] 

M^MURDIE,  Joseph,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  in 
T  792  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  London,  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  in  1 8 1 4.  He  composed  many  glees 
(principally  for  the  Conoentores  Sodales)  and 
soDga,  and  made  numerous  arrangements  for  the 
pianoforte.  He  was  for  some  time  a  director  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  died  at  M«rton, 
Surrey,  Dec.  2^  1878.  [W.  H.  H.] 

M A(;ON,  LE.  Op^raK»nii<fae  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  mnnc  by  Auber.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique,  May  3,  1825 ;  in 
England  at  St.  James's,  March  13, 1850.       [G.] 

MADRIGAL  (Ital.  MadHgaU,  MadyiaU, 
MandritUe),  The  derivation  of  the  word.  Madri- 
gal, has  so  hopelessly  perplexed  all  who  have 
attempted  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  that,  until 
some  new  light  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
further  discussion  would  seem  to  be  useless.  We 
muat,  therefore,  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment  upon  the  four  theories  which  have 
been  most  generally  accepted:  namely,  (1)  that: 
the  word  ia  derived  from  the  Italian,  madre, 
(mother),  and  signifies  a  Poem,  addressed — as  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  first  Madri- 
gals— to  Our  Lady;  (2)  that  it  comes  from  the 
Ureek  word,  /Aoyi/n,  (Lat.  and  ItaL  mandra,  a 
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sheep-fold),  and  was  suggested  by  the  generally 
pastoral  character  of  the  composition;  (3)  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word,  mndrw 
gada,  (the  dawn),  and  is  used, ,  in  Italian 
as  the  equivalent  of  MaUinaiaf  (a  Morning 
Song)  ;  (4)  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  of 
a  town  situated  in  a  delightful  valley  in  Old 
Castile.  On  one  point,  however,  all  auihorities 
are  agreed  :  viz.  that  the  name  was  first  given  to 
a  certain  kind  of  Poem,  and  afterwards  trans« 
ferred  to  the  music  to  which  it  was  sung — which  ^^^ 
music  was  always,  during  the  best  periods  of 
Art,  written  for  three  or  more  Voices,  in  the 
antient  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  and  without  in« 
strumental  accompaniment. 

Our  actual  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Madrigal,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  is 
sadly  imperfect :  but,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  taalogy  leaves  us  little  cause  to  doubt 
that  its  earlier  phases  must  have  corresponded, 
as  closely  as  we  know  its  later  ones  to  have  done, 
with  those  of  the  Motet — for,  the  application  of 
Discant  to  Ssecular  Melody  mui»t  have  suggested 
the  one  no  less  surely  than  its  association  with 
Plain  Chaunt  gave  birth  to  the  other.  The 
originators  of  this  process  were,  in  all  probability^  • 
the  Troubadours,  and  Minnesingers,  who  so 
strongly  influenced  the  progress  of  popular  music 
in  the  Middle  Ages :  and  there  is  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  that  the  rarity  of  early  MS.  records  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  accustomed  to  sing 
their  Discant  extempore — or,  as  it  was  formerly  / 
called,  aUa  menie.  But,  long  before  this  first  v/ 
glimmering  of  Science  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  Counterpoint,  the  Age  of  Chivalry  had  passed 
away,  and  the  Minstrels,  as  a  corporate  body, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Hence,  the  farther  develop* 
ment  of  the  Madrigal  devolved  upon  the  Eccle*  ^ 
siastical  Musicians,  who  cherished  it  tenderly, 
and  brought  all  the  resources  of  their  Art  to 
bear  upon  it ;  treating  it,  technically,  exactly  as 
they  treated  their  compositions  for  the  Churchy 
though,  in  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  two 
styles — founded  on  an  instinctive  perception  of 
the  contrast  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Poetry 

- — they  ol)served  a  marked  difierence.  This  we 
may  readily  understand,  frx>m  the  description  left 
us  by  Thomas  Morley,  who,  writing  in  1597, 
tells  us,  that,  'As  for  the  Musicke,  it  is  next 
unto  the  Motet,  the  most  artificial!  and  to  men 
of  Vndentanding  the  most  delightfuU.  If  there- 
fore you  will  compose  in  this  Kind  you  must 
poesesse  your  selfe  with  an  amorus  humor  (for  in 
no  copoeition  shall  you  proQe  admirable  except 
you  put  on,  and  possease  your  selfe  wholy  with 
that  vaine  wherein  you  compone)  so  that  you 
must  in  your  Musicke  be  wauering  like  the  wind, 
sometime  wanton,  sometime  drooping,  Bouietime 
grade  and  staide,  otherwhile  effeniinat,  you  may 
maintaine  points  and  reuert  them,  vse  triplaes, 

^nd  shew  the  uttermost  of  your  varietie,  and  the 
more  varietie  you  show  the  better  shall  you 
please.'  In  the  16th  century,  these  directions 
were  observed  to  the  letter— so  closely,  that  it 
would  be  diificult  to  give  a  more  graphic  sketch 
of  Polyphonic  Music,  in  its  saicular  dress,  than    ^ 
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that  conveyed  by  Master  Morley's  quaint  ex-Vatudent*  for  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  Science, 

i___  ^and   Popular  Melody,   working  together  for  a 

common  end. 


pressionB. 

The  most  antient  specimen  of  seecular  Poly- 
/phonic  Music  now  known  to  exist  is  the  famous  . 

•/  Canon,  '  Sumer  is  i  cumen  in/  preserved,  among\ 
the  Harleian  MSS  ,  in  the  British  Museum.  No 
clue  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
ingenious  composition;  nor  has  its  exact  date 
ever  been  satibfactorily  demonstrated,  though  Dr. 
Bumey — who,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Mu- 
sical History,  has  printed  it,  not  only  in  its  ori- 
ginal notation,  but,  al-io,  in  the  form  of  a  detailed 
solution,  scored  for  six  voices — ventures  to  say 
that  he  '  can  hardly  imagine  it  to  be  much  more 
modem'  than  the  13th  or  14th  century.  Its 
extreme  antiquity  is,  indeed,  indisputable :  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Madrigal,  notwith- 
standing the  rustic  character  of  its  words.     The 

ly  true  Madrigal  is  unquestionably  the  offspring  of 
the  great  Flemish  School.  We  hear  of  it,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  already  well 
known  to  the  Netherlanders^  in  the  form  of  a 
^^olyphonic  Song,  often  of  very  elaborate  con- 
struction, and  always  written  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  old  Church  Modes.  These 
characteristics — which  it  retained^  to  the  last,  in 
all  countries,  and  through  all  scholastic  changes — 
are  unmistakeable  signs  of  its  c'ose  relationship 
to  the  Motet,  of  which  we  have  also  ample  proofs 
in  the  certainty  that  it  originated  in  Counter- 
point on  a  CuntQ  fermo.    Aa  a  general  rule,  this 

^  Canto  fermo  was  naturally  supplied  by  the  melody 
of  some  popular  Chawon :  but^  just  as  we  some- 
times find  a  popular  melody  intruding  itself  into 
the  Mass,  so,  in  these  early  Madrigals,  we  are 
occasionally  startled  by  the  apparition  of  some 
well-known  fragment  of  severe  Ecclesiastical 
Plain  Chaunt ;  as  in  Agricola's  Belle  8ar  iwUes^ 
in  which  the  lighter  theme  is  almost  profanely 
contrasted  with  that  ofToUi  pulchra  e»,  Maria — 
a  combination  which  Ambros  naively  compares 
to  the  Song  of  a  pair  of  Lovers,  who  quietly 
carry  on  their  discourse,  in  the  two  upper  parts, 
while  a  holy  Monk  lectures  them  in  the  Baiss. 

For  the  earliest  published  copies  of  these  in-* 
teresting  works,  we  are  indebted  to  Ottaviano 
dei  Petrucci — the  inventor  of  the  process  by 
which  music  was  first  printed  from  movable 
types— whose  three  collections,  entitled  * Har- 
^  Vionice  musices  Odhecaton,  A,^  (Venice  1501), 
'  *Canti  B  nuniero  Cinquanta  B*  (ib.  1501),  and 
'^  •  Canti  C  no.  cento  cinquanta  C*  (ib.  1503),  were 
long  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  now  only  exist  in 
the  form  of  unique  copies  of  the  first,  and  second, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  lioeo  Filarmonico, 
at  Bologna,  and  a  splendidly  bound  exemplar  of 
the  third,  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna.  In 
these  precious  volumes  we  find  a  copious  selec> 
tion  from  the  ssecular  works  of  Busnois,  Oken- 
faeim,  Johannes  Tinctor,  Hobrecht,  Regis,  Caron, 
Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Alexander  Agricola,  Bnimel, 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  and  twenty-nine  other  writers, 
whose  Chansons  illustrate  the  First  Period  in  the 
history  of  the  Flemish  Madrigal — a  period  no 
less  interesting  than  instructive  to  the  critical 


The  Second  Period,  though  its  printed  records 
date  only  thirty-five  years  later,  shews  an  im- 
mense advance  in  Art.  Its  leading  sp'rits, 
Jacques  Archadelt,  Philipp  Verdelot,  Giaches 
de  Wert,  Huberto  Waelrant,  and  some  other 
writers  of  their  School,  were  not  only  accom- 
plished contrapuntists,  but  had  all  learned  the 
difficult  art  of  restraining  their  ingenuity  within 
due  bounds,  when  simplicity  of  treatment  waa 
demanded  by  the  character  of  the  words  they 
selected  for  their  theme.  Hence,  they  have  le^ 
us  works,  which,  for  purity  of  style,  and  graceful 
flow  of  melody,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  Archa- 
delt, though  a  true  Fleming  by  taste  and  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  birth,  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Italy ;  and  published  his  First  Book  of  Ma^hi- 
gals  at  Venice,  in  1538,  with  such  success,  that, 
within  eighty  years  it  ran  through  no  less  than 
sixteen  ^tions.  Five  other  books  followed, 
containing,  besides  his  own  works,  a  number  by 
other  celebrated  writers,  among  whom,  however, 
he  stands  his  ground  nobly.  From  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  First  Book,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  Madrigals  he  ever  wrote-— f I 
bianco  e  dolce  cigno — ^which,  we  should  imagine, 
needs  only  publication  in  an  attainable  form,  in 
order  to  become  a  favourite  with  every  Madrigal 
Society  in  England.^ 
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1  The  only  modem  edition  with  which  we  are  •oqoftlnted  b  trwis- 
po«ed  a  third,  and  adapts!  to  English  words  in  which  no  traiulatiun 
of  the  orl«1iial  Italian  Is  attempted  ;  consequently,  the  MiuJc,  and  the 
Poetry,  are  at  crust  purposes,  from  boginniaff  to  aid. 
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The  few  condading  bars  of  this  contain  some 
imitations  the  smoothness  of  which  is  perfectly 
delicious : — 
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Though  a  &r  less  prolific  writer  than  Archa- 
delt.  Waelrant  was  a  true  genius,  and  a  true 
diticiple  of  the  good  old  Flemish  School.  His 
*SympUonia  Arigelica,^  printed,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1594,  contains  compositions  by  some  of  the  best 
of  lus  contemporaries ;  but,  none  more  beautiful 
than  his  own  Vorrti  morire — well-known,  in 
England,  and  frequently  sung,  as  '  Hard  by  a 
fountain,'  though  the  English  words  make  no 
attempt  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original 
IcaHan.  Of  Verdelot's  numeh>u8  works,  very 
few,  unhappily,  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
with  all  the  parts  complete:  we  possess,  how* 
ever,  quite  enough  of  his  writings  to  prove,  that, 
like  his  great  contemporary,  Giaches  de  Wert, 
he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  national  style; 
which,  from  first  to  last,  was  clear  in  its  con- 
struction, smooth  In  its  flow  of  melody,  euphoni- 
ous in  its  harmonic  combinations,  and,  though 
lees  rich  in  contrapuntal  embroidery  than  the 
later  Italian  Schools,  never  wanting  either  in 
f  interest,  or  in  animation.  The  last  great  Com- 
*^poaer  by  whom  this  peculiar  style  was  cultivated, 
in  Northern  Europe,  was  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
who,  though  his  &me  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
EorlwnastiaJ  Music,  has  left  us  many  books  of 
splendid  Madrigals*  which  may  almost  be  said 
to  form,  of  themselves,  a  Third  Period.  With 
him,  the  School  of  the  Netherlands  came  to  an 
end.  But^  long  before  his  death,  the  Madrigal 
had  been  traosplanted  to  other  countries :  and, 
in  Italy,  especially,  it  took  firm  root,  and  bore 
abundant  fruit. 

1/  The  first  really  great  Italian  Madrigal-writer 
was  Coatanzo  Festa,  whose  delicious  Quand^)  ri- 
ircnro  la  mia  pastoreUa,  printed  in  Archadelt*s 
Third  Book,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
popularity,  in  England,  under  its  familiar  title, 
'  Down  in  a  flowery  vale,*  than  any  other  work 
of  the  kind  that  ever  was  imported  hither.^ 
This  fine  composition  bears  evident  traces  of  the 
Flemish  manner;    as  do,  more  or  less,  all  the 

I  lo  Um  EnglUh  edition  — admlrablj  translated  bjr  Thomis  Oli- 
phant-the  tinM  of  the  morenuoit  has  been  vny  ui\Jiutifiabl7 
ghaofMl.  from  four  minims,  to  four  crotcheu  iu  a  measure. 


Works  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  First 
Roman  Period.  In  the  Second  Period,  this 
foreign  influence  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
true  Koman  style  inaugurated,  by  the  appearance 
of  Palestrina's  Primo  libro  di  Madrigali  a  quat'  ^ 
tiv  vocif  in  1555,  followed  by  a  Lihro  second 0, 
in  1586,  and  two  books  of  Mouti-igali  spiritualif 
in  1 58 1,  and  1594— the  year  of  the  great  Com- 
poser's death.  It  may  be  well  said,  that,  in 
these  four  volumes.  Palestrina  has  ^ewn  his 
command  over  all  styles.  The  character  of  the 
Madrigali  spiritucUi— more  serious  than  that  of 
the  CheuMon,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  Motet- 
shews  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  difference  which 
should  always  subsist  between  ordinaiy  Sacred 
Music,  and  Music  intended  to  be  actually  used 
in  the  Services  of  the  Church.  The  spirit  of  the 
seecular  Madrigals  changes,  every  moment,  with 
the  sense  of  the  words.  The  second  volume, 
(that  of  1586,)  contains  a  more  than  usually  ^ 
beautiful  example — Alia  riva  del  Tebro — ^in  which 
the  grief  of  a  despairing  Lover  is  described  in 
discords  as  harsh  as  any  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  in  the  works  of  the  most  modem  Com- 
posers for  the  Lyric  Stage.  Yet,  every  one  of 
these  discords  is  prepared,  and  resolved,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strictest  laws  of  Counterpoint : 
and  thede  very  laws  are  used  as  vehicles  for  the 
expression  of  all  that  music  can  ever  be  made  to 
express.  For  instance,  the  lovely  Cadence  at  the 
word,  mortet  when  sung  with  the  necessary  rUard* 
ando,  tells,  more  plainly  than  any  verbal  expla- 
nation could  possibly  have  done,  how  all  such 
woes  as  those  alluded  to  are  healed,  for  ever,  by 
death:— 
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Such  works  as  these  naturally  excited  the 
emulation  of  contemporary  Composers ;  and  led 
each  one  to  do  his  best  for  the  advancement  of  a 
style,  so  new  and  captivating.  Palestrina's  ex- 
ample  was  worthily  imitated  by  his  successor  in 
office,  Felice  Anerio,  whose  three  volumes  of  < 
Madrigali  spii-Uuali,  printed  at  Rome,  in  1585, 
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were  succeeded  by  two  books  of  stecnlar  Madri- 
gals of  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  oharming  set  of 
Camonette,  for  three  and  four  Voices,  issued  in 
.  1603.  Francesco  Anerio,  and  the  brothers,  Gio- 
V  vanni  Maria,  and  Bernardino  Nanini,  contributed 
a  large  store  of  volumes  of  equal  merit.  Kug- 
gero  Giovanelli  turned  his  genius  to  good  account : 
and  the  Roman  School,  now  in  its  highest  state 
of  perfection,  boasted  many  other  Madrigalists 
of  superlative  excellence.  Foremost  among  these 
stood  Luca  Marenzio,  who  devoted  his  best  ener- 
gies to  the  advancement  of  siecular  Art;  pro- 
ducing nine  books  of  Madrigals  for  five  Voices, 
between  the  years  1580  and  1589,  six,  for  six 
Voices,  within  a  very  few  yean  afterwards,  and 
many  later  ones,  all  of  which  were  so  well  ap- 
preciated, that,  even  during  his  lifetime,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  well-earned  title  of  //  piu 
dolce  Cigno  dC Italia,  The  style  of  this  *  Sweetest 
Swan'  was,  by  nature,  a  little  less  grave  than 
that  of  Palestrina :  but,  like  that  great  Master, 
he  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  acconunodating 
it  to  all  possible  circumstances,  and  did  so  with 
such  unvarying  success,  that  he  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  representative 
of  the  Third  Roman  Period.  His  little  Madri- 
gal, Vezzon  augeUi,  scored,  by  P.  Martini,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Saggio  di  ContrapptifUOf 
is  a  miracle  of  prettiness,  and  contrasts  strangely 
enough  with  the  deep  skdness  displayed  in  the 
opening  bars  of  his  Ahi/  dispietata  marte/ 


But  it  was  not  in  Rome  alone  that  the  Madri- 
gal was  cultivated  with  success.     It  found  an 
•  equally  congenial  home  in  Venice,  where  it  was 
^  first  introduced  by  Adrian  Willaert,  who,  though 


Madrigal. 

by  birth  and  education  a  Fleming,  did  bo  much 
for  the  City  of  his  adoption  that  he  is  universally 
represented  as  the  Founder  of  the  great  Venetian 
Scnool.  His  influence,  and  that  of  his  country- 
man, and  faithful  disciple,  Gipriano  di  Rore,  may 
be  traced  tliroughout  its  entire  course,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Even  in  the  works  of  Giovanni 
Croce  it  is  clearly  perceptible,  notwithstanding 
the  marked  individuality  which  places  the  stamp 
of  independent  genius  on  everything  he  wrote. 
Andrea  Gabrieli,  and  his  nephew,  Giovanni,  Fra 
Costanzo  Porta,  and  Orazio  Vecchi,  were  all 
deeply  imbued  with  the  same  spirit ;  Hans  Leo 
Hauler  carried  it  to  Nuremberg,  where  it  wrought 
a  good  and  lasting  work;  and  Gastoldi — be- 
lieved, by  Morley,  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  *Fa  la' — was,  really,  no  more  than  the  ex- 
ponent of  an  idea  which  had  already  been  freely 
used  by  Willaert,  and  more  than  one  of  his 
immediate  followers.  It  may,  in  truth,  be  said, 
that  Flemish  Art  failed  to  attain  its  full  matu- 
rity, until  it  was  transplanted  from  the  Nether^ 
lands  to  Venice.  All  honour  to  the  great  Re- 
public for  developing  its  rich  resources.  It  was 
a  glorious  trust  oommitted  to  her ;  and  she  ful- 
filled it  nobly. 

In  Florence,  the  Madrigal  attained  a  high^/^ 
degree  of  popularity — at  first,  in  the  form  of  the 
^Frottola,  which,  Cerone  tells  us,  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  Madrigal  by  the  poverty 
of  its  contrapuntal  artifices — afterwards,  in  the 
more  fully  developed  productions  of  Franceso 
Corteocia,  Matteo  Rampollini,  Pietro  Masaoconi, 
and  Baocio  Moschini.  But  its  course,  here,  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  close,  by  a  growing 
passion  for  instrumental  accompaniment  which 
entirely  destroyed  the  old  Florentine  love  for 
pure  vocal  music.  In  Naples,  it  flourished  bril- 
liantly ;  though  rather  in  the  shape  of  the  Villan* 
ella — ^the  Neapolitan  equivalent  of  Gastoldi's 
Fa  la — than  in  a  more  serious  g^ise.  In  France, 
it  was  but  slightly  prized,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  CJiansons  adapted,  by  the  early 
Netherlanders,  to  well-known  specimens  of 
French  popular  poetry:  and,  in  Germany,  it 
failed  to  supplant  the  national  taste  for  the 
Volkdied,  with  which  it  had  very  little  in  com« 
mon,  and  which,  before  the  middle  of  the  i6th  1/ 
century,  was  itself  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
all-absorbing  Chonde.  But,  in  England,  it  took 
root  as  firmly  as  ever  it  had  done,  either  in 
Rome,  or  in  Venice,  and  gave  rise  to  a  national 
School  which  is  well  able  to  hold  it  own  against 
any  rival.  The  old  Canon,  'Sumer  is  i  oumen 
in,'  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  that  Polyphonic 
Music  originated  in  England.  This  position  can- 
not be  maintained.  The  beginnings  of  Counter- 
point have,  hitherto,  eluded  idl  enquiry.  But,  we 
have  already  shewn  that  the  Madrigal  was  in-^ 
vented  in  the  Netherlands ;  and,  that  the  first 
published  fruits  of  its  discovery  were  issued,  at 
Venice,  in  1501.  The  first  Polyphonic  Songs 
that  appeared  in  England  were  printed,  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde,  in  1530,  in  a  volume  of  the 
existence  of  which  neither  Bumey  nor  Hawkins 
seem  to  have  been  aware,  though  it  contains  a 
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UgUj  interesiiiig  collection  of  works,  botb  sacred, 
aad  secular,  by  Tavemer,  and  other  English 
Composers.  No  second  collection  appeared,  till 
1 5  71,  when  a  volume,  of  much  inferior  merit,  was 
printed,  for  Thomas  Whythome,  by  John  Daye. 
In  1588,  William  Byrd  issued  his  first  book  of 
'  Psalmes,  SonetSt  and  Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie  *: 
and,  in  the  same  year,  Nicholas  Yonge — a  mer- 
chant, who  obtained  a  rich  store  of  Madrigals 
from  his  Italian  correspondents — ^published,  under 
the  title  of  Musica  Transalpina,  a  volume  con- 
taining more  than  fifty  pieces,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Noe  Faigneant>  Kinaldo  del  Mel,  Gia- 
ches  de  Wert,  Cornelius  Verdonck,  Palestrina, 
Luca  Marenziov  and  several  more  of  the  best 
Flemish  and  Italian  Composers  of  the  day.  In 
the  preface  to  this  volume,  the  word,  *  Madrigal* 
is  used,  (to  the  best  of  our  belief),  for  the  first 
time,  in  England.  The  compositions  selected  by 
the  worthy  merchant  are  all  adapted  to  English 
verses,  in  which,  though  the  diction  is  some- 
times sufficiently  nnoouUi,  the  rhythm  and  sense 
of  the  original  Italian  are  often  carefully  imitated: 
and,  to  the  seal  of  their  enthusiastic  collector, 
who  had  them  constantly  sung  at  his  house,  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  favour  with  which, 
fiK>m  that  time  forth,  the  Madrigal  was  universally 
received  in  this  country.  Nine  years  later, 
YoDge  ventured  upon  a  seoond  collection.  Mean- 
while, Byrd  hadalready  published  another  volume 
of  original  compositions,  under  the  title  of  *  Songs 
of  Bundrie  natures,'  in  1589;  in  1590,  Thomas 
Watson  had  edited  a  '  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls 
Englished,  not  to  the  sense  of  the  originall  dittie, 
but  after  the  affection  of  the  Noate* ;  and,  between 
1593,  and  1595,  Thomas  Morley  had  produced 
two  books  of  Canzonets,  one,  of  'Madrigals  to 
foure  Yoyoes,'  and  one  of  Ballets.  The  number 
of  publications,  therefore,  was  increasing  rapidly. 
By  this  time,  the  Madrigal  had  fairly  esta- 
blished itself  as  a  national  institution :  and  Eng- 
lish Composers  did  all  that  in  them  lay,  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  The  most  noted  among  them 
seemeid  never  tired  of  producing  new  works. 
Simultaneously  with  Yonge's  second  collection — 
that  is,  in  1597 — ^appeared  two  original  sets  of 
great  importance,  one,  by  Thomas  Weelkes,  the 
other,  by  George  Kirbye.  In  the  same  year, 
Morley  issued  a  third  and  fourth  volume  of  Can- 
zonets ;  and  John  Dowland  delighted  all  Europe 
with  his '  First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  foure 
parts.*  Wilbye's  first  book  appeared  in  1598, 
and  Benet's  in  1599.  In  160 1,  Morley  edited  a^ 
£unoa8  volume,  entitled,  'The  Triumphes  of^ 
Oriana,'  containing  Madrigals,  for  five  and  six 
Voices,  by  Michael  Este.  Weelkes,  Benet,  Hilton, 
Wilbye,  and  sixteen  other  Composers,  besides 
himself.  Michael  Este  published  a  volume  of 
his  own,  in  1604,  another  in  1606,  and  a  third, 
in  1610.  Bateson's  two  books  were  issued  in 
1604,  and  1 61 8.  Dowland*s  second  book  ap- 
pealed in  1600,  his  third,  in  1605,  and  his  'Pil- 
grim's Solace,'  in  161 3.  Thomas  Ford  printed 
two  books  of  'Musicke  of  sundrie  Kinds,"  in  1607, 
and  Wilbye  his  second  book  in  1609;  Orlando 
Gibbons  produced  his  first  (and  only)  volume  of 
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'Madrigals  and  Motets,'  in  161  a  ;  and,  even  as 
late  as  1630 — exactly  a  century  after  the  public 
cation  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  curious  volume — a 
book  of  *  Mottects '  (all,  really,  Madrigals,  though 
with  instrumental  accompaniments  cui  libitum) 
was  given  to  the  world  by  Martin  Pierson. 

Rich  collections  of  these  rare  old  editions — 
including  many  volumes  which  we  have  not  space 
to  particularise— are  preserved  in  the  Libraries 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  and  the  Univendties  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge :  and  many  of  the  most  popular  Madrigals 
have  been  reprinted,  in  a  modem  form,  over  and 
over  again  .^  It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  particular  works,  where 
the  general  standard  of  excellence  is  so  high,  and 
the  number  so  great.  An  endless  variety  of 
styles  is  observable,  even  to  the  most  superficial 
enquirer  :  but  careful  analysis  proves  this  to  be 
rather  the  result  of  individual  feeling,  than  an 
index  to  the  prevailing  taste  at  any  given  epoch. 
The  history  of  the  School,  therefore,  must  be 
comprised,  like  our  notice  of  the  Yenetian  Madri- 
gal, within  the  limits  of  a  single  Period :  and  we 
shall  best  illustrate  it  by  selecting  a  few  typical 
works  for  separate  criticism. 

Byrd's  Madrigals  are  sometimes  constructed 
upon  a  very  elal^rate  plan,  and  abound  in  points 
of  ingenious  and  delightful  imitation,  as  do  those 
of  Weelkes,  Cobbold,  and  Wilbye,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, Kirbye,  and  Bateson — witness  the 
following  beautiful  passage  from  the  last-named 
Composer's  contribution  to  'The  Triumphes  of 
Oriana'— 


InHeavoiliTM       O  -  rl  -  a  •  na.    etc 


1  It  Is  much  to  be  resrrrtted  that  so  few  modfni  editors  think  It 
worth  whilf  to  nieiitiori  the  !iourc«  whence  thdr  rcprims  are  derived  j 
or  even  to  give  th«  original  names  of  Klwrnlsh  or  Italian  Uadri|);als. 
Slill  more  deeply  tu  Ik?  dcploretl  l^  the  iril»chie\ous  s.^^tcm  of  trans- 
pwitkm.  now  so  conimoii,  which  fmiiirntly  de^lroy^  all  trace  of  the 
composer  »  Intention,  and  always  prevr  nts  the  tyro  from  ascertaining 
the  Mi>de  In  whlrh  a  given  Jladriu'ol  U  written.  As  Madrigals  must 
always  be  sung  without  a<coui|>ai>inient,  traiU])OsitIou,  la  the  book. 
Is  wtioUj  uiuueauliig.  aud  helps  im  ouc 
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Morley,  Hilton,  and  Michael  Este,  preferred  a 
lighter  vein,  and  produced  some  of  the  mo«t 
delicious  Fa  las  which  remain  to  us.  Among* 
those  who  affected  'Ayres'  and  Canzonets,  John 
Dowland  incontestibly  holds  the  first  place.  His 
'Awake,  sweet  Love,*  and  'Now,  Oh!  now,  I 
needs  must  part,'  are  gems  of  Art — perfect  in 
their  simplicity,  yet  no  less  masterly  in  design 
than  tender  in  expression.  Orlando  Gibbons,  and 
a  charming  Composer  of  earlier  date — Richard 
EdwM^es — wrote  like  bom  Netherlanderg.  A 
more  interesting  comparison  than  that  between 
the  two  following  examples,  and  the  extracts 
already  given  firom  Archadelt*s  *  Bianco  e  dolce 
Cigno  *  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

*  The  BUver  Swan.* 

,  Orlavdo  Gibbons. 
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'  In  going  to  my  lonely  bed.' 

RiCHAKD  EOWARDKS  (1560X 


The  fUling  out  of  taithftU  Mends  Be  -  - 

■'  J  J  lA-n  0 
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After  the  second  decade  of  the  1 7  th  century, 
no  work  of  any  lasting  reputation  was  produced, 
and  the  style  soon  fell  into  neglect.  Under  the 
Stuart  Dynasty,  Polyphonic  Song  lost  much  of 
its  popularity ;  and  the  Great  Rebellion  crushed 
out  all  artistic  feeling :  but  Art  lived  on ;  and, 
in  due  time,  the  Madrigal,  forgotten  in  Flanders, 
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and  replaced  in  Italy  by  a  new  kind  of  Chamber 
^  Music  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  merged 
gradually,  in  England,  into  the  Glee — a  kind  of 
composition  cultivated  in  no  other  country,  and 
of  far  higher  eesthetic  value  than  its  German  re- 
presentative, the  Part  Song.  The  writer  who— 
no  doubt,  unconsciously — helped,  more  than  any 
other,  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  great  change, 
was  Thomas  Ford,  whose  lovely  Canzonets, 
'Since  first  I  saw  your  face,*  and  'There  ia  a 
Ladie,  sweete,  and  kind,'  hold  a  position  as  nearly 
as  possible  midway  between  the  Madrigal  and 
the  Glee,  breathing  all  the  spirit  of  the  one, 
while  introducing  progressions  only  permissible 
in  the  other.  It  is,  nowever,  worthy  of  remark — 
though  the  fact  seems,  hitherto,  to  have  escaped 
notice— that  intervals,  forbidden  by  the  strict 
laws  of  Counterpoint,  were  tolerated,  in  England, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  on  the  Continent.  Wil- 
bye  used  the  Diminished  Triad  with  a  boldness 
which  would  have  made  Anerio's  hair  stand  on 
end.  Such  licenses  as  these  once  permitted,  the 
substitution  of  modem  tonalities  for  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Modee  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course-^ 
and,  this  accomplished,  the  change  firom  the 
Madrigal  to  the  Glee  was  complete. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Madrigal 
thus  far,  it  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  performance. 

It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  it  should  be 
sung  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment 
whatever :  and,  unlike  the  Glee,  (which  is  always 
performed  by  solo  Voices,)  it  is  most  effective 
when  entrusted  to  a  moderately  full,  but  not  too 
numerous  Chorus.  Changes  of  tone,  embracing 
every  shade  of  difference  between  ff  and  ppPf 
and  introduced,  sometimes  by  the  most  delicate 
possible  gradations,  and  sometimes,  in  strongly- 
marked  contrast,  will  be  continually  demanded, 
both  by  the  character  of  the  music,  and  the  tense 
of  the  words :  and,  remembering  how  earnestly 
Morley  insists  upon  *varietie,*  the  student  wiU 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  ritardandi  and  aceeUr* 
andi  will  be  scarcely  less  frequently  brought  into 
requisition.  Nevertheless,  strict  mechanical  pre- 
cision must  be  secured,  at  any  cost.  The  slight- 
est uncertainty,  either  of  intonation,  or  of  rhythm, 
will  suffice  to  ruin  everything ;  and,  to  draw  the 
line  fairly,  between  intensity  of  expression,  and 
technical  perfection,  is  not  always  an  easy  matter. 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  way  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  To  imagine  Damon  regulating 
his  love-lorn  ditty  by  the  tick  of  a  metronome 
would  be  absurd.  The  place  of  the  metronome, 
therefore,  must  be  supplied  by  a  Conductor, 
capable  of  fully  sympathising,  either  with  Damon's 
woes,  or  Daphne's  fond  delights,  but  wholly  in- 
capable of  shewing  the  least  indulgence  to  his 
Singers,  who  must  learn  to  obey  the  rise  and  fall 
of  his  hdton,  though  it  move  but  a  hair*s  breadth 
in  either  direction.  [W.  8.  R.] 

MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  Founded  in  1741 
by  John  Immyns,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  the  Madrigal  Society  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  musical  association 
in  Europe.    Its  fint  meetings  were  held  at  the 
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Tvrdve  Bells  in  Bride  Lone,  whence  H  temoved 
to  the  Anchor  and  Grown,  Whitefrutra,  as  proved 
by  the  earliest  minute-book  in  the  Soiciety's 
library,  dated  1744.  In  1745  the  Society  re- 
moved to  the  Founders'  Anus,  Lothbury^  where 
rules  were  adopted  limitinff  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  sixteen,  with  an  admiision  fee  of  Ss.  and 
a  subscription  of  3s.  per  quarter.  Having  re- 
turned for  a  time  to  the  Twelve  Bells,  itsoriguud 
home,  the  Society  afterwaids  migrated  to  the 
Queen^s  Aims,  Newgate  Street,  in  1748,  when 
the  rules  were  revised.  Oie  rule  enacted  '  That 
all  musical  performances  shall  cease  at  half  an 
hour  after  ten  o'clock,  unless  some  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  cheerfully  incited  to  sing  catches, 
in  which  case  they  shall  be  indulged  half  an 
boor,  and  no  longec*  Numerous  fines  were  im- 
posed for  such  offences  as  the  retention  of  books 
from  the  Sedety's  library ;  and  any  member  eat- 
ing his  -supper,  or  a  part  thereof,  during  practice 
time  was  to  forCeit  sumenoe,  to  be  applied  to 
buying  ruled  paoer.  Tne  perfonnanoe  on  each 
nigkt  was  to  be  divided  into  two  *  acts,'  with  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour,  and  in  each  act  four 
madrigals  were  to  be  sung.  Between  1 750  and 
1757  additional  rules  were  adopted,  by  one  of 
wbich  each  member  to  whose  turn  it  came  to 
serve  as  President  was  bound  to  present  a  score 
and  fiarts  of  a  madrigal  readv  for  performance, 
or  *  to  forfeit  a  penny  extraordmary  to  the  plate ' 
every  i^hi  until  he  did  so.  By  another  rule 
any  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  in,  or  at 
the  time  belonged  to,  any  cathedral  or  choir  was 
to  be  admitted  to  visit  the  Society  at  his  pleasure ; 
and  a  rimilar  privilege  was  accorded  to  any  of 
'the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music*  Membership  was  eon&ied  to  persons 
beloDging  to  cathedral  choiESy  <2r  those  '  vouched 
for  by  two  or  more  memben  of  the  Society  as 
being  capable  of  singinff  their  part  in  concert 
both  in  time  and  in  tune  ;  and  others  proposed 
for  election  were  required,  by  way  of  probation, 
to  sing  between  the  acts  their  proper  parts  in  an 
ancient  madrigal  for  three  or  four  voices,  or  some 
two-part  song  to  be  sung  with  double  voices. 
The  Society  at  this  time  (1749-50)  met  every 
Wednesday  evenings  and  condsted  of  twenty 
menabers,  who  subscribed  4s.  6d. «  quarter.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Hawkins  (who  was  himself 
a  member)  '  most  of  them  were  mechanics,  some 
weavers  from  Spitalfields,  others  of  various  trades 
and  occupations,  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
practice  of  Psalmody,  and  who,  with  a  little 
pains  and  the  help  of  the  ordinary  solmisation, 
whidi  many  of  them  were  very  expert  in,  be- 
came aoon  id>le  to  sing  almost  at  sig^t  a  part  in 
an  English  or  even  an  Italian  madrigal.  They 
also  sang  catches,  rounds,  and  canons,  though 
not  elegantly,  yet  with  a  degree  of  correctness 
that  did  justice  to  the  harmony;  and,  to  vaxy 
the  entertainment,  Immyns  would  sometimes 
read,  by  way  of  lecture,  a  chapter  from  Zarlino, 
translated  by  ^^'"■tfitf  They  were  men  not  less 
distinguished .  by  their  love  of  vocal  harmony 
than  By  the  harmless  simplicity  of  their  tempera 
and  by  their  friendly  disposition  Umtada  each 
yoL.  n. 
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other.'  At  times  they  took  countnr  excursions, 
and  the  minutes  leooid  that  on  Whit-Monday, 
1 75 1,  'the  party  proceeded  up  the  river,  break* 
fasting  at  Wandsor  (Wandsworth),  dining  at 
Richmond,  besides  stopping  to  whet  their  whis* 
ties  at  Mortbck  (Mortlake).'  In  1764  Mr. 
Immyns  died.  In  1768  the  subscription  was 
raised  to  8s.  a  quarter,  the  number  of  members, 
being  about  thirty,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  aa^ 
entertainment  for  their  friends  once  at  least, 
every  year.  In  1769  the  Society  removed  to. 
the  Feathers  Tavern,  Cheapside ;  in  1775  to  the 
Ring's  Anns,  Comhill ;  in  1 778  they  were  at 
the  Half  Moon,  Cheapsids^  and  the  London- 
Tavern;  in  April,  179a,  at  the  King's  Head 
in  the  Poultry;  in  May,  1792,  at  the  Globes 
Fleet  Street;  and  in  17Q5  removed  to  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  when  the  charge  for  supper, 
'  on  account  of  ^e  advance  in  wine,'  was  raised 
to  2S.  6d.  for  membera,  48.  for  visitors,  and 
38.  for  professors.  Festival  dhmers  were  held 
in  1798,  1802,  1803,  and  1800,  and  were  con-i 
tinned  at  intervals,  and  in  1870  ladies  dined  at. 
the  festival  for  the  first  time.  In  18 14  the  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  £3,  and  in  18 16  the 
charge  for  supper,  including  a  pint  of  wine,  was 
fixed  at  6s.  On  September  27,  182 1,  the 
supper  meeting,  after  bemg  held  for  eighty  years, 
gave  place  to  a  monthly  dinner,  still  held  at  the 
BVeemasons'  Tavern  during  the  season,  whidi 
then  lasted  from  October  to  July,  but  now  num- 
bers five  meetings,  commencing  in  November, 
In  181 1  was  offered  for  the  first  time  a  prize  of  a 
silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  'for  the  best  madri- 
gal in  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  six  parts, 
the  upper  part  or  parts  to  be  for  one  or  two 
treble  voices.  The  diaracter  of  the  composition 
to  be  after  the  manner  of  the  madrigals  by  Ben- 
net,  Wilbye,  Morley,  Weelkes,  Ward,  Marenzio, 
and  Qthers,  and  each  part  to  contain  a  certain 
melody  either  in  figure  or  imitation ;  therefore, 
a  melody  harmonized  will  be  inadmissible.'  W. 
Beale's  'Awake,  sweet  muse,'  and  W.  Hawes's 
*  Philomela '  were  selected  for  a  final  ballot  from 
fourteen  compositions  sent  in,  which  included 
S.  Wesley's  *0  sing  unto  my  roundelay,'  and 
W.  Unley'a  '  Ah  me,  quoth  Venus.'  The  priza 
was  given  to  Beale.  The  earlier  members  in- 
cluded Immyns,  the  founder,  by  profession  an 
attorney,  afterwards  appointed  lutist  to  the 
Chapel  Boyal  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch ; 
Dr.  John  Worgan,  oiganist  and  composer;  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  the  musical  historian  (1741- 
1 75 1) ;  Kev.  C.  Toiriano  and  Jonathan  Battishill, 
the  composer  (elected  1 75 2) ;  E.T.  Warren,  editor 
of  the  Glee  Collection  (1762)  ;  Dr.  Ame  and  his 
son  Michael,  and  Luffinan  Atterbury,  compofler  of 
the  glee  '  Come,  let  us  all  a-Maying  go '  ^  1 765) ; 
Theodore  Aylward,  one  of  the  assistant  directors 
at  the  Handel  Commemoration  of  1784  (1769)  ; 
Joah  Bates,  the  conductor  of  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration (1774);  ^'-  ^'  ^^^^f  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (1778) ;  James  Bartleman 
(1793) ;  J.  P.  Street,  Librarian  and  many  years 
Father  of  the  Society ;  R.  J.  S.  Stevens,  the 
Gresham  Professor,  and  W.  Horsley,  the  glee- 
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writer  (1798V,  Beg.  SpofforUi,  the  glee\mter, 
and  Robcart  Cooke,  master  of  the  WestmiiiBter 
choristers  (1803)  ;  W.  Beale  (1805)  ;  Dr. 
Galloott  (1806) ;  W.  Hawes  and  W;  Linley 
(1809) ;  G.  £.  Williams,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (1814);  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers,  bart.,  and  T. 
Greatorex,organi8tofWestminsterAbbey(i8i9) ; 
J.  T.  Cooper  (1825)  ;  Jonathan  Nield,  Rev.  W. 
J.  Hall  (1828) ;  P.  J.  Salomons  (1820) ;  Vin- 
cent Novello  and  Thomas  Oliphant,  afterwards 
secretary  (1830);  J.  W.Hobbs,  J.Calkin(i83i); 
G.  Cooper,  deputy  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  James 
Turle,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1832). 
The  present  members  include  Dr.  Stainer,  organist 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  J.  Turle;  Dr.  Bridge; 
E.  J.  Hopkins ;  W.  Chappell,  F.S.  A. ;  Dr.  W. 
Pole  ;  Otto  Goldschmidt ;  Dr.  John  Hullah, 
and  Rev.  T.  Helmore.  Up  to  1820  the  mem- 
bers presided  in  rotation,  but  in  that  year  it 
was  resolved  to  appoint  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers  as 
permanent  president.  The  ofiBce  has  since  been 
filled  by  Ix>rd  Saltoun,  1842-53;  Sir  Geoxve 
Clerk,  m,y  1853-66  ;  Prince  Dhuleep  Singh, 
1867-71 ;  Thomas  Oliphant,  1871-73 ;  Hon.  and 
ReV.  H.  Legge,  1 874-77 .  It  is  now  vacant.  The 
Librarians  have  been  :---J.  P.  Street,  179  2-1 848  ; 
John  Bishop,  1849-70;  C.  D.  Budd,  1871-78; 
J.  C.  Meek,  1879.  The  conductors  or  musical 
directors  permanently  appointed  since  W.  Hawes, 
1809-46,  have  been  :---James  Turle,  1846-49; 
James  King,  1849-54;  Cipriani  Potter,  1855- 
70;  Otto  Goldschmidt,  1871-77;  Dr.  John 
Stainer,  1878.  Dr.  John  HuUah  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Bridge  have  been  assbtant  conductors  since 
1878.  Under  the  present  rules  the  Society  con- 
sists of  forty  members,  elected  by  ballot,  the 
subscription  (including  dinner  fees)  being  five 
guineas,  and  for  professional  members  three 
guineas.  The  following  was  the  programme  at 
ihe  Society's  last  Festivid,  June  19, 1879 : — looth 
Psalm,  arranged  by  Dr.  W»  Pole  (8  parts)  ; 
*Come,  shepherds,  follow  me*  (Bennet)  ;  *  Sister, 
awake '  (Bateson) ;  *  Cynthia,  thy  song'  (Croce) ; 
*Die  not,  fond  man'  (Ward);  'Fair  Oriana' 
(Hilton) ;  *  O  say,  ye  saints '  (Sir  J.  Rogers) ; 
'Stay  one  moment,  gentle  river'  (OllD^mt) ; 
'Sfaa^  I,  wasting  in  despair'  (G.  A.  Osborne) ; 

*  Take  heed,  ye  sheph^  swains '  (Pearsall) ; 

*  Lady,  your  eye '  (Weelkes)  ;  •  Lady,  see  on 
every  side '  (Marenzio)  ;  *  Nymphs  are  sporting ' 
(PearsaU)  ;  'Fa-la4%.'  Mr.  J.  Edward  Street 
is  the  present  eecretary ;  and  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye 
the  treasurer.  [CM.] 

MAELZEL,  JOHA.HV  Nepohuk,  bom  Aug. 
I5i  i772<  A^  Ratisbon,  son  of  an  organ  builder. 
In  1 792  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching  music,  and  to  constructing  an 
automaton  instrument  of  flutes,  trumpets,  drums, 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings  struck  by  ham- 
mers, which  {uayed  music  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Crescentini,  and  was  sold  for  3000  florins. 
His  next  machine  was  the  Panharmonioon,  like 
the  former,  but  with  clarinets,  violins,  and  cellos 
added.  It  was  worked  by  weights  acting  on 
cylinders,  and  was  exhibited  in  Vienna  in  1804. 
Maeizel  thei^  bought  Kempelen's  Chedsplayer; 


and  took  it  with  the  Panharmonioon  to  Paris. 
The  Chessplayer  he  afterwards  sold  to  Eugene 
Beauhamais.  He  next  constructed  a  Trumpeter, 
which  played  the  Austrian  and  French  cavalry 
marches  and  signals,  with  marches  and  allegros 
by  Wdgl,  Dussek,  and  Pleyel.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  court  mechanician,  and  about  that  time 
made  some  ear  trumpets,  one  of  which  Beethoven 
used  for  years.  In  181 2  he  opened  the  'Art 
Cabinet,'  among  the  attractions  of  which  were 
the  Trumpeter  and  a  new  and  enlai^ged  Panhar* 
monicon;  and  soon  afterwards  made  public  a 
musical  chronometer,  an  improvement  of  a  ma- 
chine by  St^ckel,  for  which  he  obtained  certificates 
from  Beethoven  and  other  leading  musicians, 
Maelzel  and  Beethoven  were  at  ^is  time  on 
very  finendly  terms.  They  had  arranged  to  visit 
London  together,  and  Maelzel  had  meantime  aided 
the  ffreat  master  in  his  impecuniosity  by  urging 
on  lum  a  loan  of  50  ducats  in  gold.  In  order  to 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  Panharmonioon, 
which  they  proposed  to  take  with  them,  Maelzel 
conceived  and  sketched  in  detail  the  design '  of 
a  piece  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Vittoria 
(June  21,  18 1 3),  which  Beethoven  composed  for 
the  instrument.  While  it  was  being  arranged 
on  the  barrel,  Maelzel  further  induced  him  to 
score  it  for  the  orchestra,  with  the  view  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  journey ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
scored,  and  perfomied  at  a  concert  on  Dec.  8, 181 3^ 
the  programme  of  which  consisted  of  the  Sym* 
phony  No.  7  ;  the  marches  of  Dussek  and 
Pleyel,  by  the  automaton,  and  the  BatUe-piece* 
The  concert  was  repeated  on  the  12th,  and  the 
two  yielded  a  net  profit  of  over  4000  florins.  At 
this  point  Beethoven  took  offence  at  Maelzel's 
having  announced  the  Battle-piece  as  his  property, 
broke  completely  with  him,  rejected  the  Trum- 
peter and  his  marches,  and  held  a  third  concert 
(Jan«  2,  1814)  ^01*  ^^  o^*^  "o^®  benefit.  After 
several  weeks  of  endeavour  to  arrange  mattersi 
Maelzel  departed  to  Munich  with  Ins  Panhar* 
monicon,  including  the  Battle-piece,  and  also 
with  a  full  orchestral  score  of  the  same,  which  he 
had  obtained  without  Beethoven's  concurrence  and 
caused  to  be  performed  at  Munich.  Beethoven 
on  this  entered  an  action  against  him  in  the 
Vienna  courts,  and  it  is  his  memorandum  of  the 
grounds  of  the  action,  as  prepared  for  his  advocate, 
which  is  usually  entitled  *his  'deposition.'  He 
further  addressed  a  'statement  to  the  musicians 
of  London,  entreating  them  not  to  countenance 
or  support  MaelzeL  The  action  came  to  nothings 
and  Maelzel  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  to 
London.  He  stopped  at  Amsterdam,  and  there 
got  from  Winkel,  a  Dutch  mechanic,  the  idea 
of  employing  a  new  form  of  pendulum  as  a  me- 
tronome. He  soon  perfected  the  instrument, 
obtained  a  patent  for  it,  and  in  18 16  we  find 
him  in  Paris  established  as  a  manufacturer  of 
this  metronome,  under  the  style  of  'Malzl  et 
Cie.'  Winkel  claimed  it  as  his  invention,  and 
the  claim  was  confirmed,  after  examination,  by 
the  Dutch  Academy  of  Sciences.    A  wish  to 
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repimhase  Kempelen^B  Gheflsplayer  an<l  to  poslb 
his  Metronmne  took  him  back  to  Munich  and 
Vienna  in  1817.  Beethoven^s  good  word  waa  of 
more  oonaequence  than  any  one  eWa,  and 
knowing  Maelzel's  cleverness,  Beethoven^s 
amenability  to  a  good  companion,  and  the  lact 
that  the  performaace  on  wLioh  the  hhwsait  waa 
gronnded  having  taken  place  out  of  Austria,  the 
action  oould  not  lie,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to 
find  that  the  suit  was  given  up,  and  the  costs 
divided  equally.  After  this  Maelzel  travelled 
much,  and  even  reached  the  United  States,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  except  a  voyage  or 
two  to  the  West  Indies,  exhibiting  the  Chess- 
player, the  Conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  his 
other  curious  inventions^.  He  was  found  dead  in 
hia  berth  on  board  the  American  brig  Otis,  Julv 
31,1 838.  Maeheel  was  evidently  a  sharp,  shrewd, 
clever  man  of  bunnesa,  with  a  strong  propensity 
to  uae  the  ideas  of  others  for  his  own  benefit. 

For  the  detaila  of  his  Metronome  see  the 
artide  under  that  head.  It  waa  entirely  different 
fitun  the  Stockel-Malzel  *  Chronometer,'  and  it 
waa  upon  the  latter,  and  not  upon  the  Metro- 
nome, that  Beethoven  wrote  the  catch  which  is 
connected  with  the  Allegretto  of  his  Symphony 
No.  8.  [A.W.T.] 

MASSIG.  '  In  moderate  time' ;  the  German 
equivalent  of  Moderate,  used  much  by  Schumann, 
.  as  in  the  sixth  of  the  fuguea  on  the  name  Bach, 
and  oonatantly  throughout  the  Album.  *Im 
masaigen  Tempo*  occurs  in  the  fourth  fugue  of 
op.  7  a, '  Sehr  masdg  *  in  the  Lager-scene,  Ko.  3  of 
op.  76.  He  uses  'Miiseig  durchaus  eneigisch  as 
the  translation  of '  Moderate  con  energia '  in  the 
second  movement  of  the  Fantasia  in  C,  op*  1 7, 
"Hie  'Manchrmasaig'  of  Beethoven*s  op.  loi  has 
no  relation  to  the  above,  but  means  m  Mardi- 
style.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MAESTOSO.  *WithmajeBty,'orinadignifisd 
way.  It  is  used  either  alone,  as  a  direction  of 
time,  in  which  case  it  indicates  a  pace  rather 
alower  than  andante,  or,  combined  with  other 
indications  of  tempo,  as  a  guide  to  the  expression. 
Beethoven  uses  it  fi%quently  in  both  these  ways. 
It  occurs  alone  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  1 1 1,. 
first  movement,  in  the  Namensfeier  overture, 
op.  115,  Quartet  in  Eb,  op,  127,  etc.;  also  in 
I^zanro*8  song  at  the  end  of  Act  I  of  Fidelio» 
*  Anf  euch,  auf  eudi,  nur  will  ich  bauen.^  In  the 
final  chorus  of  that  opera, '  Wer  ein  holdes  Weib> 
emmgen,'  the  direction  originally  stood  Maestoso 
Tivaee,  but  was  afterwards  clumged  to  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo.  The  first  movement  of  tfie 
Choval  Symphony  is  marked  Allegro  ma  noa 
tioppo,  un  poco  maestoso ;  the  passage  in  the 
last  movement  to  the  words  '  Seid  umschlungen: 
Millionen'  is  Andante  maestoso;  and  the  fbiis 
bars  of  3-4  time  immediately  before  the  final 
Preatisnmo  are  marked  Maestoso  simply.  Mem- 
ddssohn  uses  Allegro  maestoso  frequently,  as  in: 
Sijah, '  I  am  he  &kt  comfovteih,*  and  *  Be  not 
afraid,'  and  in  St.  Paul  very  often.  He  uses 
Moderate  maeatoso  in  'Then  did  Elijah  the 
I  Sw  PNf.  O.  Alten.  of  Flifladeliilita,  UiM-.  to  tbe  Book  of  th«  fint 
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prophet.'  Maestoso  con  brio  occurs  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  German  '  Rauschend  und  festlich* 
in  Schumann's  Novelette,  No.  5.      [J.  A.F.M.] 

MAESTRO,  master.  This  word  is  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the  great  classical  com- 
posers, but  occasionally  it  is  used  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  executive  musicians,  though  even 
in  this  case  it  maj  be  taken  as  implying  an  ap«< 
preoiation  of  their  compositions  ra&er  than  of 
their  performances.  It  is  seldom  applied  to 
teachers  as  such,  but  refers  almost  always  to 
composers  of  note. 

Maestro  di  capella  is  theexact  Italian  equivalent 
to  the  German  term  Kapellmeister,  or  conductor. 

Maestro  dd  putti  (master  of  the  boys)  is  an 
office  which  was  founded  in  1538  (not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  in  the  Papacy  of  Julius  II. 
which  was  much  earlier),  and  which  was  first 
held  by  Arcadelt.  Its  duties  are  to  teach  sing- 
ing to  the  boys  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  and  more 
or  less  to  superintend  the  choir  arrangements. 
It  thus  represents  our '  Choirmaster.'  [S^  ArcA' 
DELr,  vol.  i.  p.  81.] 

Maestro  al  eembalo  is  an  ofiicer  at  the  Opera> 
next  in  importance  to  the  conductor,  and  occa- 
sionally taking  his  place.  His  duties  consist  of 
superintending  the  reheanals  of  the  music,  and 
accompanying  at  them.  This  post  waa  held  by 
Handel  at  Hamburg,  when  he  was  quite  young 
[see  HAJmSL,  vol.  i.  p.  648],  and  afterwards  by 
Matheeon.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MAGNIFICAT.  The  'Song  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary '  has  been  used  as  the  Vesper  Can- 
tide  of  the  Church,  firom  time  immemorial ;  and 
the  Evening  Offiee  has  always  been  so  constructed 
as  to  lead  up  to  it  as  its  chief  point  of  interest. 

In  Plain  Chaunt  Services,  it  is  sung  to  the 
same  Tones  as  the  Psalms;  but,  with  certain 
cBfiSnrences  of  detail.  For  instance,  tho  Intoni^ 
tion — except  on  Feriaa,  and  a  few  Festivals  of 
minor  importance— is  prefixed  to  every  Verse. 
The  Mediation  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
form  by  the  presence  of  certain  ornamental  notes, 
introduced,  per  ligatwcm,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  its  tolesnmty :  but  it  will  be  observed, 
that,,  in  the  Roman  Vesperal,  the  Mediation  of 
the  first  Verse  is  altogether  omitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  number  of  syllables,  the 
melody  passing  on,  at  once,  firom  the  Reciting- 
Note  to  the  Euding,  which,  in  all  caHOs,  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  formula  prescribed  for 
the  Psalm^Tones.  Finally,  the  Tempo  is  infi- 
nitely slower  than  that  used  in  any  oUier  part  of 
the  Service.  This  last  peculiarity  is  a  very  im- 
portant one :  for,  according  to  the  Ritual  of  the 
Western' Church,  the  OflBciant  and  Sacred  Minis- 
ters are  occupied,  during  the  singingof  Magnificat, 
in  incensing tiie  Altar — a  process,  which,  whenfuU 
Geremonial^is  used,  occupies  a  considerable  time. 

After  the  invention  of  IMscant,  a  custom  arose, 
of  singing  Magnificat  in  alternate  Verses  of  Plain 
Chaunt,  and  Faux  Bourdon,  Sometimes,  the 
Faux  Bourdon  was  simply  a  harmonised  Psalm- 
Tone,  with  the  melody  in.  the  Tenor,  as  in  the 
following  example  of  a  very  beautiful '  Use '  which 
has  long  been  traditional  ia.  Frc^^ 
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Sometimes,  the  Plain  Chaunt  was  oontiasted 
with  an  original  Favtx  Bourdon,  written  in  the 
required  Mode,  but  not,  like  the  former  exam^e, 
on  the  actual  melody  of  the  Psalm-Tone.  Dr. 
Bumey,  during  his  visit  to  Bome,  met  with  an 
{Exceedingly  interesting  MS,  collection  of  Faiix 
Bourdons,  of  this  description,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  Masters  of  the  i6th  century.  From  his 
autograph  transcription  of  this  volume — now  pre- 
served, under  the  name  of  Stiidij  di  PdUdrina, 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum — we  ex- 
tract the  following  beautiful  example  by  Giovanni 
Maria  Nanini\ 

Ton.  IV. 


These  two  methods  of  singing  Magnificat  are 
00  wonderfully  effective,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  them :  and,  happily,  they  are 
both  so  easy,  that  no  Choir  need  fear  to  attempt 
them.  But,  the  development  of  the  idea  did  not 
rest  here.  It  is  scarcdy  poesible  to  name  any 
great  Church  Composer  who  has  not  illustrated 
the  text  of  the  Canticle  with  original  music,  over 
and  over  again.  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Morales, 
Goudimel,  Animuccia,  Vittoria,  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
«nd  a  host  of  authors,  representing  every  School, 
tod  every  well-marked  Period,  have  left  us  in- 
numerable examples.  Pales^na  published  a 
volume,  in  1:91,  contsomng  two  settings  in  each 
of  the  first  eight  Modes ;  and  bas  left  neariy  as 
hiany  more  in  MS.     His  favorite  plan  was,  to 

)  It  win  b«  seen  th«t  Nanlnt  has  ended  his  Channt  with  the  hvw 
mony  of  th«  Dominant,  instead  of  that  proper  to  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.  A  similar  peculiarity  is  obeerrable  in  many  other  Fnux 
Pourdont  adapted,  by  the  Old  Masters,  to  alternate  Verses  of  Can- 
ticles and  Pjalnu.  The  reason  of  this  is  self-evident.  One  or  other 
(tf  the  Fubfidiary  Cadences  of  the  Mode  is  employed,  in  order  that  its 
true  Final  Cadence  may  be  resenred  for  the  conclu.«lon  of  the  Antlphon 
^hlch  U  to  follow.  The  Bistino  Miwrere  may  be  cited  as  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  It  ends  with  the  proper  Final  Cadence,  beoiuse, 
fji  the  Office  i>f  Tmtbra,  it  is  always  aung  without  an  Antlphon. 
lbe«.\NTlPHyN,l 
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tteat  the' alternate  Verses,  only,  in  complex  iml* 
tation,  and  closely-interwoven  fugal  points ;  leav- 
ing, sometimes  the  even,  and  sometimes  the  odd 
Verses,  to  be  sung  in  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt,  in 
the  manner  ajre^dy  described.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  the  finest  oompositians  in  the 
series  will  iierve  to  exemplify  his  usual  mode  of 
treatment. 

Moffn^letU,  Octavi  TonI, 

Xt) . 1-4- 


X  n  Di  -  m*    me-a,   eto.  •   1   •       . 


This  method  was  also  adopted  by  Francesco 
Suriano,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  many  other 
writers ;  but  Felice  Anerio,  Luca  Marensdo,  Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli,  and  some  of  the  moiEft  noted  of 
their  contemporaries,  treated  the  Oantide  in 
Polyphone,  tlurouehout,  frequently  disposing  their 
Voices  in  two  or  more  antiphonal  Choirs.  A  fine 
example  of  this  later  style  is  preserved  in  Gabri- 
eli*s  eight-part  Magnificat  in  the  First  Mode. 

Maffnijtcat  Primi  Toni, 
Ohonu  Primu*. 
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Tbe  Others  of  English  Cathedral  Munc  treated 
Magnificat  in  a  maimer  peculiarly  their  own — 
dear  in  design,  pm^  solemn,  and  richly  harmo- 
niooB,  but  differing  in  no  wise  from  the^  render- 
ing of  the  other  Gantides,  and  demanding  no 
slower  Tempo  than  the  rest.  '  The  finest  of  these, 
which  may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  works 
of  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian- Schools,  are  to 
be  fomid  in  the  'Services'  of  Tallis,  Byrd,  Far- 
rant»  Tomkins,  Bevin,  Batten,  and  Orlandb  Gib* 
bona.  Their  nmnber  is  comparatively  small: 
bat  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  invaluable 
compositions  of  the  Elizabethan  ^rsr  have  been 
lost  to  us,  through  the  spoliation  of  Cathedral 
Libraries,  during  the  great  Rebellion.  After  the 
Restoration,  the  style  rapidly  deteriorated :  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  few  talented 
Composers — especially,  Drs.  Creyghton,  ancFCh)ft 
•—who  conscientiously  followed  the  precepts  of 
the  earlier  School,  it  sank,  eventuaUv,  so  low, 
that  even  the  platitudes  of  Kent,  and  Jackson, 
&U  to  represent  its  latest  stages  of  degradation. 
Happily,  the  number  of  fine  examples  still  re- 
maining is  quite  suffident  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses ;  and  all  are  now  published  m  cheap,  and 
eanly  accessible  forms. 

The  text  of  Magnificat  has  also  been  grandly 
illustrated,  by  Bach,  Menddssohn,  and  other  Com- 
posers of  the  modem  School,  in  the  Oratorio  style, 
with  full  orchestral  accompaniments.  For  some 
particulars  respecting  the  history  of  a  Magnificat 
of  this  description,  which  has  lately  given  rise  to 
discussions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  see 
£kba,  don  dionioi  ;  and  Handel  (vd.  i.  p;  491 6, 
and  654,  note).     .    .  [W.S.R.] 

MAGYAR  (Hungarian)  MUSIC.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  national  music  of  Hungary 
18  so  called  because  it  process  from  the  Magyar 
portion  of  the  inhabitants..  'The  so-called  Hun- 
garian style  of  mud<v*  says  the  writer  of  two 
exodlent  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  Monthly 
Musical  Record  for  February  and'  March,  1877, 
'  as  it  has  come  to  be  recogniued,  cannot  by  any 
taieans  be  regarded  as  indigenous,  but  may  most 
piroperly  be  briefly  defined  as  the  product  of  a 
ooinmixture  of  several  races.  More  than  one- 
fourth  ^  of  the  p6pulation  of  Hungary  proper  {%.e. 
T^ransUithan  Hungary,  as  it  has  oOme  to  be 
called  since  its  union  with  the  Austrian  empire 
in  1869)  consists  of  Magyars,  the  descendants  of 
the  andent  Scythians  of  the  Tartar-Mongolian 
stodc,  who,  after  wandering  from  the  Ural 
mountains  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  to 
Kiov,  established  ihemsdves  in  Hungary  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
18  made  up  of  Sl4v8,  Germans,  Waluchians, 
Jews,  and  Gipnes.  Of  this  mixed  population, 
the  Magyars,  as  the  dominant  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  the  Gipdes,  as  the  privileged  musicians  of 
the  country,  are  in  the  main  to  be  regarded  as 
tbe  joint  originators  of  the  national  style.* 

Tie  union  of  these  two  latter  races  resulted 
in  the  combination  of  their  musical  characteristics. 
That  of  the  Magyar  music  is  the  peculiarity  of 
Its  ihythms,  and  that  of  the  Gipsy  mudc  is  the 
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presence  of  turns,  embellishments,  attd  'graces- 
notes'  added  to  and'  built  upon  the  melody,  and 
eventually  becoming  a  most  important  feature 
in  it. 

This  latter  pecuHarity,  together  with  the  scale 
which  is  characteristic  of  Hungarian  music— a 
scale  with  two  superfluous  seconds,  or  the  bar* 
monic  minor  with  a  sharp  fourth — 


seem  to  indicate  ^n  Asiatic  origin.  (The  or^ 
dinaiT  European  scales  are  also  in  use.)^  These 
two  chief  characteristics  will  be  examined  in  order. 
I.  The  rhythms,  of  Magyar  origin.  The  great 
distinctive  feature  of  the  l&t^rh^thms  is  iyncopa* 
<io»,  generally  consisting  of  the.aocentuation  of  the 
second  quaver  in  the  bar  of  2-4  time  (the  rhythm 
known  as  alia  zoppa, '  in  a  limping  way'),  but  some- 
times extending  over  larger  spaces,  as  in  No.  2  of 
the  Ungarische  Tanze  of  Brahms,  bars  1-2,  5-6, 
etc.,  where  the  syncopation  extends  over  two  bars. 
Even  where  the  meloay  is  without  syncopation, 
the  accompaniment  almost  always  has  it.  The 
phrase-rhythms  are  not  confined  to  strains  of  4 
and  8  bars,  but  phrases  of  3,  5,  6,  and  7  bars 
are  not  unfrequenUy  to  be  met  with*  There  is 
no  more  beautiful  example  of  7-bar  rhythm  {jbI* 
though  not.  professedly  Hunefurian  in  character) 
than  the  second  of  Schumamrs  StUeke  im  VolksK 
ton  for  piano  and  violonodlo,  in  F  major.  As  ex- 
amples of  3-  and  6-bar  rhythms  may  be  cited  the 
third  and  first  of  Brahms's  Ungarische  Tdnze^ 
and  of  5-bar  rhythm,  the  second  part  of  the 
following  melody  (*  Beszegodtem  Tamdcsdura '), 
the  first  part  being  a  phrase  of  6  bars. 


3.4  time,  and  consequently  6-8,  is  unknown  in 
genuine  Magyar  music,  although  some  modem 
Hungariaii  composers  have  introduced  it  in  sloW^ 
movements.  A  very  beautiful  rhythm  of  seven 
in  a  bar  (written,  for  greater  clearness,  as  a  bar 
of  3-4  followed  by  a  bar  of  common  time) 
occurs  in  the  'Hungarian  Song'  on  which 
Brahms  has  written  variations.  Op.  2i^  No.  2. 

II.  The  turns  and  embelliBhTiients  added  to  the 
mdody,.  of  Gipsy,  and  hence  Oriental,  on  ^in. 

This  peculiarity  has  been  observed  hy  travel- 
lers in  India,  who  say  that  in  the  performance 
of  the  natives  any  embellishments  and  *  fioritnre ' 
are  permitted  to  be  introduced  at  the  will  of 
the  performeri  provided  only  that  the  time  of 
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the  melody  remains  intact.  The  following  Is  a 
Uflt  of  the  meet  characteristic  turns  and  '  grace- 
notes*  used  in  Hmigarian  music,  given  by  the 
writer  above  mentioned.: 


and  the  double  cadence 


to  which  may  be  added 


The  charm  which  these  '  agr^ens*  give  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  first  two  bars  of  Schubert's 
*  Moment  musical,'  in  F  minor,  where  the  phrase 


is  seen  to  be  compounded  of  the  comparatively 
uninteresting  phrase 


together  with  No.  13  and  part  of  No.  4  of  the 
a1x>ye  embellishments^ 

But  the  importance  of  Hungarian  music  lies  not 
so  much  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  interest,  as  in  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  great  classioal  masters,  and 
the  influenee  which  it  exercises  on  their  works. 
The  first  composer  of  note  who  embodies  the  Hun- 
garian peculiarities  is  Haydn.  The  most  obvious 
instatice  of  course  is  the  well-known  '  Rondo  all' 
Ongarese,'  or  *  Gipsy  Rondo/  in  the  Trio  No.  i  in 
G  major ;  but  besides  this  avowedly  Hungarian 
composition  there  are  many  passages  in  his  works 
which  show  that  the  years  during  which  he  held 
the  post  of  conductor  of  Prince  Eciterhazy's  private 
(and  almost  entirely  Hungarian)  band,  were  not 
without  their  effect.  Instances  of  this  may  be 
found  in  many  of  the  *  Salomon  (^rmphonies*  (the 
Symphony  in  Bb,  No.  9),  etc.  We  jiext  come 
po  Beethoven,  in  whom  the  Hungarian  element 
appears  but  rarely.  In  the  music  to  *  King 
Stephen,'  however,  it  is  prominent,  as  we  might 
expect,  in  many  parts,  and  the  chorus  '  Wo  die 
jUuschuld  Blumen  streute'  is  marked  'Andante 
con  moto  all'  Ongarese.'  The  composer  however 
^'hu  ha9  made  the  greatest  use  of  Hungarian 
cbrracteristics  is  Schubert.  Constantly  through- 
out his  works  we  come  upon  a  peculiarity  which 
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at  once  tells  us  of  its  nationality.  The  C  major 
Symphony  (No.  9)  for  instance,  or  the  Fantasia 
in  C  major,  op.  15,  are  full  of  Hungarian  feeling 
and  chaiacter,  while  almost  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Hungarian  style  are  present  in  the  little 
<  Moment  musical'  before  alluded  to,  and  still 
more  in  the  splendid  Divertissement  k  la  hon- 
groise  (op.  54). 

Never,  probably,  has  Hungarian  music  had 
such  an  ii^uenoe  over  compositions  as  at  the 
present  time,  and  among  living  composers.  It 
18  enough  to  cite  such  names  as  Liszt,  Brahmsy 
and  Joachim,  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader  the  use  made  by  each  of  them  of  Hun- 
garian forms  and  themes.  We  may  think  it 
only  natural  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
should,  being  natives  of  Hungary,  have  a  natural 
love  for  their  national  music,  as  we  see  in  the 

*  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth,'  the  symphonic  poem 

*  Hungaria,'  the  fourteen  '  Rhapsodies  Hon- 
groises,'  by  Liszt,  and  the  noble  Hungarian 
violin  concerto  of  Joachim,  which  is  a  splendid 
instance  of  the  combination  of  national  character* 
istics  with  the  classical  forms.  In  the  case  of 
Brahms,  however,  there  is  no  national  pre- 
judice to  which  the  partiality  for  the  Hungarian 
element  might  be  ascribed,  and  yet  here  we 
meet  with  many  Magyar  characteristics,  not  only 
in  the  Ungarische  Tanze,  which  are  notliing  more 
than  transcriptions  for  the  piano  of  the  wild  per* 
formance  of  the  Hungarian  bands  (according  to 
the  best  authorities  on  this  subject),  but  also  in  the 
Sextets  for  strings,  the  pianoforte  variations,  etc 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
Magyar  compositions. 

DAN0E8.-^The  Csardis,  derived  from  Cs&rdi, 
an  inii  on  the  Puszta  (plain),  where  this  danoe 
was  first  performed.  Every  Cs&rdds  consists  of 
two  movements, — a  '  Lsssu,'  or  slow  movement, 
andante  maestoso,  and  a  '  Friss,'  or  *  quickstep,* 
allegro  vivace,  lliese  two  alternate  at  the  will 
of  the  dancers,  a  sign  being  given  to  the  musicians 
when  a  change  is  wished.    [See  CsJLbdas.] 

The  *  Kor-t4ncz,'  or  Sooiety-Danoe,  of  which  % 
part  oonidsts  of  a  Tobono,  or  Recmiting  danxae. 

The  '  Kan^az-t&ncz,*  or  Swineherd's  Dance,  la 
danced  by  the  lower  classes  only. 

Operas. — Among  national  Magyar  operas — i,e, 
operas  of  which  the  libretti  are  founded  oa 
national  historic  events,  and  the  music  is  cluu> 
acterised  by  Magyar  rhythms,  etc. — may  bo 
mentioned  'Hunyaidi  Las^d,'  'B&thory  Maria,* 
'  Bink  Ban,'  and  <  Br^bikovics,*  by  Francis  Erkel, 
and  the  comic  opera  '  Ilka,'  by  Doppler.  Berides 
these  two  composers,  the  names  of  Mocsonyi, 
Cs^zar,  Fl(y,  and  Bartha^  may  be  given  as 
examples  of  operatic  writers. 

Songs. — M!any  collections  of  Nepdal,  or  popu- 
lar songs,  have  been  published.    One  of  these, 

*  Repuli  Fecske,'  has  been  made  widely  known 
by  M.  Remenyi's  adaptation  of  it  for  the  violin. 

The  great  National  March— The  *  Rakocsy 
Indulo,'  made  famous  by  Hector  Berlioz,  who 
introduced  it  in  Paris  with  an  immense  orphestra. 

The  National  Hymn  of  Hungary  is  called 
<Sz&zat;  or 'Appeal,' 
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That  the  Magyars  know  how' to  valae  their 
own  natioiuU  miuic  may  be  shown  by  the  ex- 
istence at  Badapest  of  a  National  Conservatorium, 
of  which  Liszt  is  Director,  and  two  national 
theatres,  one  (the  older,  which  has  existed  for 
neaiiy  half  a  century)  for  open  and  drama,  and 
the  other,  opened  three  years  ago,  for  vaadevilles, 
operettas,  etc.    A  new  grand  opera-house  is  in 
ooorse  of  construction,  and  will  be  opened  in  a 
few  months.  Musical  journalism  is  represented  by 
two  weekly  publications,  one  of  which,  the  '  Zen^ 
saeti  Sapok,  edited  by  Abrinyi,  is  often  referred 
to  as  an  authority  on  Magyar  music.  [J.  A.  F.M.] 
MAID  OF  ARTOIS,  THE.    A  grand  opera 
fai   3  acts  ;  words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane  May  37,  1836.       [G.J 
MAID  OF  HONOUR,  THK   A  comic  opera 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Dec.  20,  1847.       [G.] 
MAINZEB,  Joseph,  was  bom  in   1801   at 
Treves,  where  his  father  was  a  butcher.    He 
was  educated  in  the  Maltrise  of  Trdves  Cathe- 
diml,  learnt  to  play  several  instruments,  and 
deYeloped  considerable  musical  gifts,  then  spent 
some  tune  in  the  coal  mines  nearSaarbruck,  with 
the  view  of  being  an  engineer,  and  at  length  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1826,  and  afterwards  became  Abb^. 
Hii  first  practical  introduction  to  music  was  as 
•inging-roaoter  to  the  seminary  at  Trdves,  for  which 
he  published  a  '  Singschule*  or  Method  (Trdves, 
1 831).    His  politica]  tendencies  obliged  him  to 
leave  Germany,  and  we  find  him  in  1833  at 
BmsBols   writing  an  opera  ('Triomphe  de  la 
Pologne*)  and  editiog  the   musical  portion  of 
'  L*Artiste.'      His  next  destination  was  Paris, 
where  he  opened  workmen's  classes  ibr  music  and 
tinging,  joined  the  staff  of  the  '  Gazette  Musicale* 
and    wrote    the    musical  feuilletons    for    the 
*  NationaL'    Between  1835  and  1841  he  pub- 
Ibhed  several  educational  works  on  mnsio.  chiefly 
Ibr  very  young  beginners,  as  well  as  other  works, 
and  an  opera. '  La  Jaquerie,'  which  was  damned 
on  •Oct.  10,  1839.    He  then  came  to  England, 
competed  against    Sir  H.   R.  Bishop  for  the 
musical  professorship  at  Edinburgh  in  1841,  and 
finally  established  himself  at  Manchester.     In 
February  of  that  year  Mr.  Hullah  had  started 
his  classes  on  Wilhem's  system,  and  Malnzer 
attempted  to  follow  suit  in  the  north,  and  with 
considerable    suooess.      His    'Singing   for   the 
*miUkin '  was  at  that  time  well  known  and  went 
through  many  editions.    He  over-worked  himself 
in  this  cause,  and  died,  much  esteemed  and 
regretted,  at  Manchester,  Nov,   10,  185 1.     A 
periodical  started  by  him  and  entitled  *  Mainzer*s 
Musical  Times'  was  the  predecessor  and  basis  of 
the  present  '  Musical  Times.*  [G.] 

MAtTRISE,  a  term  formerly  applied  in 
France  both  to  the  quarters  assigned  in  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches  to  the  choristers 
and  their  master,  and  to  the  institution  itself, 
which  originally  included  a  complete  education, 
iDfm  from  tldi  tttle  Uiat  aUnaBr  «sp«ctad 
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lay  and  ecclesiastical.  These  schools  turned  out 
many  great  men,  .several  rising  to  be  bishops 
and  popes ;  among  the  latter  Pope  Urban  lY,  a 
cobbler's  son,  whose  early  years  were  passed 
in  the  'Psallette*  at  Troyes.  Some  centuries 
later,  when  the  Maltrises  had  undergone  great 
changes,  they  were  still  the  only  establishments 
in  which  even  secular  musicians  could  obtain 
their  training.  From  the  Maitiises  the  Church 
obtained  choristers,  organists,  and  maltres  de 
chapelle,  and  the  world  its  favourite  composers. 
Here  also,  although  instrumental  music  was 
neglected,  and  dramatic  .music  positively  forbid- 
den, the  regimental  bands  found  their  bassoon- 
players,  and  the  lyric  theatres  their  'clavecinistest 
acoompagnateurs,'  cellists,  and  singers. 

A  complete  account  of  the  Maltrises  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  music 
anterior  to  the  French  Revolution,  so  we  must 
be  content  with  specifying  a  few  of  the  masters,' 
composers,  choristers,  and  organists  who  have 
reflected  honour  on  these  ancient  institutions. 
They  were  real  schools  of  music,  the  pupils  being 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  diapters.  Indeed 
they  much  resembled  the  Conservatories  of  Italy, 
both  in  their  mode  of  administration,  and  in  the 
course  of  instruction  given.  They  were  not  bow- 
ever  all  organised  alike,  but  varied  with  local 
circumstances.  Thus  in  some  the  boys,  the 
master,  and  the  priests,  lived  in  common,  in 
others  separately;  in  some  the  maintenance  of 
the  children  was  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  in 
others  there  was  a  regular  purveyor.  But  in  all 
the  main  end  was  the  study  of  musla  Before 
the  Revolution  there  were  in  France  400  Mal- 
trises and  choirs,  with  as  many  maltres  de 
chapeUe,  maintained  either  by  the  chapters  of 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  the  cur^, 
or  the  monasteries.  Each  Maltrise  contained 
on  an  average  firom  25  to  30  persons,  and  the 
musicians  thus  diffused  throughout  the  coun; 
try  numbered  in  all  about  io,ood,  of  whom 
4,000  were  pupils  or  choristers.  There  was 
naturally  much  rivalry  among  the  different 
establishments,  which  was  of  great  benefit  to 
music.  To  show  how  great  and  widely  spread 
was  their  influence  we  may  name  a  few  of  the 
principal  musicians  and  composers  who  owed 
their  education  and  their  very  varied  styles  to 
this  one  capacious  source,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  opera  in  France: — Eustache  du  Caur« 
roy,  Intermet,  and  Ckudin  (Claude  de  Sermisy), 
who  flourished  under  Henri  IV ;  Veillot,  maitre 
of  Notre  Dame;  Hautoousteau,  maitre  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle ;  P^hon,  maitre  of  St.  Germain ; 
Frdmart,  Cosset,  Gobert,  Boesset,  Moulinier,  and 
Michel  Lambert,  all  contemporaries  of  Chanoine 
Annibal  Gantez,  whose  *£ntretien  des  musi- 
dens*  (Auxerre,  1643,  small  i2mo.  very  scarce) 
contains  curious,  and  not  very  edifying  details  of 
the  lives  of  the  maltres  de  chapelle  of  his  day. 
Then,  with  the  use  of  opera^  came  Cambert, 
Campra,  and  Gilles,  a  pupil  of  Poitevin,  and 
composer  of  a  celebrated  '  messe  des  morts  '  per* 
formed  at  the  funeral  of  Rameau,  Bemier,  a 
learned   contrapuntist,  Rameau  himself,   Gau- 
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taxgaeB,  and  others  of  legs  note.  Among  or- 
ganists-^Marchand,  the  Conperins,  Daquin,  who 
threatened  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Handel 
and  Rameau,  Balbfttre,  Gharpentier,  S^jan,  and 
Boely.  Among  compoeera — Lalande,  Mont^lair, 
Blanchard.  Mondonville,  Floqaet,  Philidor,  6os- 
tec,  Qr6tiy,  Champein,  M^hul,  Lesueur,  Ga- 
veaux,  Boieldieu,  and  Feliden  David.  Amooff 
dingers,  J^yotte,  LegroB,  Larriv^e,  Lays,  and 
Roumeau,  whose  voices  were  first  heard  in  the 
feervice  of  the  Church,  afterwards  delighted  the 
habitu^  of  the  opera. 

The  MaltriseSk  though  suppressed  in  1791, 
were  afterwards  reoonstituteid,  on  a  different 
footing.  The  Conservatoire  national  de  musique 
is  now  the  great  nursery  of  French  musicians, 
but  many  a  church  has  still  its  Maitrise,  where 
the  choristers — boys  and  men — are  trained  by 
lb  maltre  de  chapelle  in  everything  necessary 
to  insure  a  good  execution  of  plain-song  and 
saci-ed  musia  We  have  already  spoken  of 
Choron*s  school  of  music  (Chobon),  still  in  ex- 
istence as  the  'Ecole  Niedermeyer.*  Nieder- 
meyer  and  D'Ortigue  also  founded  a  periodical 
tailed  '  La  Maitrise '  specially  devoted  to  sacred 
music.  It  survived  only  four  years,  but  to  it  we 
irefer  the  reader  for  further  details.  Besides 
Gantez^s*  work  already  mentioned,  another  book, 
also  published  in  1643  by  Jean  de  Bordenave, 
a  Canon  of  B^am,  ^UEstat  des  ^glises  ooU^ales 
•t  cathMrales/contains  much  information,  though 
impaired  by  its  want  of  method  and  ananffe- 
toent.  [G.C.] 

MA.TESTATISCH.  •  Majestic';  in  a  digni- 
fied manner.  This  is  used  as  the  eauivalent  of 
Maestoso  by  Beethoven  in  No.  5  of  tne  6  Lieder 
von  Gellert,  'Die  £hre  Gottes  in  der  Natur.' 
The  whole  direction  is '  Majestatisch  und  erhaben* 
(majestic  and  sublime).  The  word  also  occurs 
as  a  direction  to  a  song  of  Schubert*s  called 
•Liedesend,'  [J.A.F.M.] 

MAJOR.  When  intervals  have  two  forms 
which  are  alike  consonant  or  alike  dissonant, 
these  are  distinguished  as  major  and  minor,  the 
former  being  alwaya  a  semitone  greater  than  the 
latter.  Thus  thirds  and  sixths  have  two  forms, 
which  are  both  consonant^  and  are  respectively 
Cfllled  major  and  minpr«  Seconds,  seventhsj^  and 
ninths  have  each  two  forms,  which  are  dissonant, 
and  are  similarly  distinguished  as  major  and 
minor.  The  major  however  is  not  always  the 
greatest  form  of  an  interval,  for,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, some  intervals  are  capable  of  further 
extension,  and  are  then  described  as '  augmented* 
or  *  superfluous,*  as  augmented  seconds  op  aug- 
mentea  or  superfluous  sllths.  The  major  forms 
of  concords  are  such  as  contain  a  major  third 
fix>m  the  root  note,  ajid  these-  are  both  more  har- 
monious and  better  defined  tluui  the  minor  con- 
cords; for,  in  the  first  plaoe„  the  major  third 
agrees  with  the  fourth  harmonic  of  the  funda- 
mental tone,  and,  in  the  second,  the  combinational 
tmes  of  the  chord  for  the  most  part  only  double 
votes  already  existing  in  the  diord.  Whereas 
ijf.  the  minor  concords  the  minor  third  does  not 
correspond  with  any  of  the  really  perceptible 
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luurinonics  of  the  root  note,  and  the  triad  cannot 
in  any  position  be  free  from  &lse  combinational- 
tones.  It  is  mainly  for  these  reasons  that  the. 
major  chord  is  so  often  found  at  the  condusion 
of  a  piece  of  music  in  a  minor  mode  in  the  works 
of  the  earlier  masters,  from  Josquin  des  Pr^  up 
to  Mozart.    [See  Habuont.  voL  i.  pp.  671,  2.] 

The  most  important  and  best  defined  scale  of 
modem  music  is  called  'major,'  because  it  has 
a  major  third  from  the  tonic  in  the  ascending 
series ;  whence  in  former  times  it  was  common 
to  distinguish  the  scale  or  mode  by  the  terms 

*  greater  or  'lesser*  third,  as,  'in  the  key  of  G 
with  the  greater  third,*  where  one  would  now  say 

*  G  major.'  This  major  scale  is  the  natural  dii^ 
tonic  series  of  modem  music,  represented  by  the 
series  starting  from  C.  It  is  fundamentally  the 
most  perfect  for  harmonic  purposes,  as  it  presents 
the  greatest  number  of  concords,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  in  their  most  harmonious 
form;  and  it  also  provides  most  perfectly  and 
simply  the  means  of  making  the  tonal  relationahip 
intel^gible ;  since,  as  Helmholtz  points  out, '  the 
tones  (of  the  scale)  are  constituents  of  the  com- 
pound tone  of  the  tonic  or  the  fifth  above  or  the 
fifth  below  it.  By  which  means  all  the  relations 
of.  tones  are  reduced  to  the  simplest  and  closest 
relationship  existing  in  any  musical  system—* 
that  of  the  fifth.*  This  scale  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  Lydian  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Ionic. 

The  term  'major*  is  also  used  in  a  theoretical 
sense  of  tones,  to  distinguish  the  interval  of  a  tone 
which  has  the  ratio  9  : 8  from  that  which  has  the 
ratio  10 : 9,  which  is  called  a  minor  tone.  For 
example,  in  the  key  of  C,  C-D  is  a  major  tone 
and  D-£  a  minor  tone,  and  the  difference  b^ 
tween  them  is  a  comma.  [C.H.H.P.] 

MAJORANO.  [See  Caffabelli.] 
MALBROUGH,  or  MALBROOK.  The  date 
of  this  celebrated  French  song,  and  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  both  words  and  music,  are  doubt* 
ful ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
couplets  called  'Mort  et  convoi  de  Tinvindble 
Malbrough  *  were  improvised  on  the  night  after 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet  (^Sept.  1 1,  1709),  in  the 
bivouack  of  Mankshal  de  Villars,  at  Quesnoy, 
three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  name 
of  the  soldier,  who  perhaps  satirised  the  English 
general  as  a  relief  to  his  hunger,  has  not  been 
preserved,  but  in  all  probability  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  lament  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  published  in  1566.  In  fact,  the 
idea,  the  construction,  and  many  details  in  the 
two  songs  are  verv  similar,  though  the  rhythm 
and  position  of  the  rhymes  are  different,  and 
they  cannot  be  sung  to  the  same  music.  The 
following  is  the  air,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
words: — 


]Ul-4»ouf h  t'mr^nr4rm  siMTTCb  MHtNt-toii,  mlrontoD,  mlroo* 


^j  .^N  i'i  ^T  Mr  .^J '' 


tftl-na;  llalbr(mslit'«-T»4'«nsuor-ra^  Mb  MtltquaBdre^Tlao^ 
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dn^     Xealt  qiMuidr»^Ian-dn»  NeMltquaiidrs'Ttak-dTm. 

Chateaubriand,  hearing  the  tune  sung  by  Arabs 
in  Palestine,  suggested  that  it  had  beien  carried 
there  by  the  Cnisaders,  either  in  the  time  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  or  in  that  of  Louis  IX.  and 
Joinriile;  but  no  musician  can  entertain  this 
idea  for  a  moment.  The  breadth  of  the  phrasing, 
the  major  mode,  and  the  close  on  the  dominant, 
are  as  characteristic  of  the  popular  tunes  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  as  they  are  unlike  the  un- 
rhythmical melodies  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  neither  words  nor 
music  are  to  be  found  in  the  many  collections  of 
both :  nowadays  the  merest  trifles  appear  in  print, 
then  all  songs  were  sung  from  memory.  It  would 
probably  have  died  out  had  not  Madame  Poi- 
trine  used  it  as  a  lullaby  for  the  infant  dauphin 
in  1 78 1.  Marie  Antoinette  took  a  fancy  to  her 
baby's  cradle-song,  and  sang  it  herself  and 
'Malbrough  s*en  va-t-en  ffuerre '  was  soon  heard 
in  Venaillesy  Paris,  and  at  length  throughout 
France.  Beaumaichais  introduced  it  into  his 
*  Mariage  de  Figaro '  (i  784),  which  still  further 
contributed  to  its  popularity.  It  then  became  a 
fa^oorite  air  for  couplets  in  French  vaudevilles ; 
and  Beethoven  brings  it  into  his  'Battle  Sym- 
phony *  ( 18 1 3)  as  the  symbol  of  the  French  army. 
The  air  is  now  equally  popular  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel*  Many  an  Englishman  who  would 
be  puzzled  to  recognise  Marlborough  under  the 
guise  of  Malbrook  is  fioniliar  with  the  tune  to 
the  convivial  words,  <We  won*t  go  home  till 
moniing  *  and  *  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.' 

The  piece  was  made  the  subject  of  an  opera- 
bouffe  m  4  acts,  words  by  Siraudin  and  Bus- 
nach,  music  by  Bizet,  Jonas,  Legouix,  and 
Delibes^  brought  out  at  the  Athdn^,  Dec.  15, 
1867.  [G.  C] 

MALCOLM,  Alexakdbr,  was  author  of  <  A 
^^peatise  on  Music,  Speculative,  Practical  and 
Historical,'  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1721 ;  2nd  edition, 
8vo.  Londbn,  1730;  a  well-executed  work.  An 
ill-made  abridgement  appeared  in  London,  1776. 
In  1 731  one  Mitchell  published  *  An  Ode  on  the 
Power  of  Music,'  dedicated  to  Malcolm,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  2nd  edi- 
tion of  the  Treatise.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MALEK  ADEL.  An  opera  seria  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  Costa.  Produced 
at  the  Th^tre  Italien^  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1837,  and 
in  London  at  Her  Majesty's,  May  18, 1837.  [G.] 

MALIBRAK,  Mabia  FelicitA,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  singers  the  world  has  ever 
■een,  was  bom  March  24^  1808,  at  Paris,  where 
her  father,  Manuel  Garcia,  had  arrived  only 
two  months  before.  When  3  years  old  she  was 
taken  to  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  5  played  a 
child's  part  in  Paer's  '  Agnese/  at  the  FioretUini, 
N^kles.  So  precocious  was  she  that,  after  a 
few  nights  of  this  opera,  she  actually  began 
to  sing  the  part  of  Agnese  in  the  duet  of  the 
second  Act,  a  piece  of  audacity  which  was  ap- 


plauded by  the  public.  Two  years  Uter,  she 
studied  solfeggi  with  Panseron,  at  Naples ;  and 
Harold,  happening  to  arrive  about  the  same 
time,  gave  her  her  first  instruction  on  the  piano* 
In  1 816  Garcia  took  her  to  Paris  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  and  thence  to  London  in  the  autumn 
of  181 7.  Already  speaking  fluently  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French,  Maria  picked  up  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  English  in  the  2}  years  she  spent 
in  London.  Not  long  after,  she  learned  German 
with  the  same  facility.  Here,  too,  she  had  good 
teaching  on  the  piano,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  that,  on  her  return  to  Paris  in  18 19, 
she  was  able  to  play  J.  S.  Baches  davier-works, 
which  were  great  favourites  with  her  father.  In 
thu  way  she  acquired  sound  taste  in  music. 

At  the  early  age  of  15  she  was  made  by  her 
father  to  learn  singing  under  his  own  direction ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fear  which  his  violent  temper 
inspired,  she  soon  showed  the  individuality  and 
originality  of  her  genius.'  Two  years  had  barely 
elapsed  when  (1824)  Garcia  allowed  her  to  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  before  a  musical  dub  which 
he  had  just  established.  There  she  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  her  future  success  was  con- 
fidently predicted.  Two  months  later,  Garcia 
returned  to  London  where  he  wlis  engaged  as 
principal  tenor  ;  and  here  he  set  on  foot  a 
singing-class,  in  which  the  education  of  Maria 
was  continued,  if  not  completed.  F^tis  says 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  indis^ 
position  of  Mme.  Pasta,  that  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Maria  was  unexpectedly  made; 
but  this  account  is  not  the  same  as  that  given  by 
Ebers  or  by  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe.  The  latter 
relates  that,  shortly  after  the  repair  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  '  the  great  favourite  Pasta  arrived  for  a 
limited  number  of  nights.  About  the  same  time 
Konzi  fell  ill,  and  totolly  lost  her  voice,  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  engagement  and 
return  to  Itidy .  Madame  Y  estris  having  seceded, 
and  Caradori  being  unable  for  some  time  to  per- 
form, it  became  necessary  to  engage  a  young 
singer,  the  daughter  of  Uie  tenor  Garcia,  who 
had  sung  here  for  several  seasons.  She  was  as 
yet  a  mere  girl,  and  had  never  appeared  on  any 
public  stage  ;  but  froim  the  first  moment  of  her 
appearance  she  showed  evident  talents  for  it  both 
as  singer  and  actress.  Her  extreme  youth,  her 
prettiness,  her  pleasing,  voice,  and  sprightly  easy 
action,  as  Rosina  in  '  B  Barbiero  di  Seviglia,'  in 
which  part  she  made  her  d^but,  gained  her 
general  &vour ;  but  she  was  too  highly  extolled, 
and  injudiciously  put  forward  as  a  prima  donna, 
when  she  was  cmly  a  very  promising  d<$butantey 
who  in  time,  by  studv  and  practice,  would  in  all 
probability,  under  the  tuition  of  her  fiither,  a 
good,  musician,  but  (to  my  ears  at  least)  a  most 
.dissgreeable  singer,  rise  to  eminence  in  her  pro- 
fession. But  in  the  following  year  she  went 
with  her  whole  fiunily  (all  of  whom,  old  and 
young,  are  singers  tant  bans  que  mauvais)  to 
establish  an  Itn^an  opera  in  America,  where,  it 
is  said,  she  is  married,  so  that  she  will  probably 
never  return  to  this  country,  if  to  Europe.* 
Ebers    says^    'her  voice  was  a  contralto,  and 
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managed  with  great  taste.*  Her  d^ut  took 
place  June  7,  1825.  She  was  immediately  after- 
wards engaged  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
(about  six  weeks)  at  £500.  On  July  23,  she 
sang  Felicia  in  the  first  performance  of  Meyer- 
beer's 'Crociato.*  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
Garcia  went,  with  his  daughter,  to  the  provincial 
festivals,  and  then  embarked  for  New  York.  In 
this  new  sphere  Maria  rapidly  improved,  and 
acquired  confidence,  experienoe.  and  the  habit  of 
the  stage.  She  appeared  in  '  Otello,'  '  Romeo/ 
'  Don  Giovanni,' '  Tancredi,' '  Cenerentola,*  and  in 
two  operas  vrritten  for  her  by  her  father,  'L*amante 
astute,'  and  'La  Figlia  dell'  aria.'  She  had 
scarcely  made  her  d^bat  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  public  knew  no  bounds ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
her  popularity,  Garcia  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
M.  Midibran,  an  elderly  and  seemingly  we^thy 
French  merchant,  in  spite  of  her  repugnance  to 
the  union.  This  marriage,  celebrated  March 
35,  1826,  was  as  unhappy  as  it  was  ill-assorted ; 
a  year  had  hardly  elapsed  before  the  young  wife 
found  herself,  on  Malibran's  bankruptcy,  free 
to  leave  him,  and  she  at  once  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  September  1 827  she  had  returned 
to  France.  Preceded  by  a  bright  reputation, 
she  began  by  reaping  a  harvest  of  applause  in 
private  concerts,  followed  in  January  1828  by  a 
great  and  genuine  success,  at  Galli  s  benefit,  in 
*  Semiramide.'  Her  genius  for  dramatic  sing- 
ing was  at  once  rooognised,  though  her  style 
was  marred  by  a  questionable  taste  in  her  choice 
of  ornament.  This  she  had,  in  Paris,  the  best 
opportunity  of  correcting,  both  by  the  advice 
of  kindly  critics  and  the  example  of  accom- 
plished singers.  Engaged  for  the  season  at 
the  Italian  opera,  she  nude  her  df^but  April  8. 
The  public,  at  first  doubting,  soon  welcomed 
her  as  a  really  great  singer,  and  were  parti- 
cularly struck  wiUi  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
aovelty  and  originality  of  her  style.  In  the 
season  of  1829  Malibran  made  her  re-appearanoe 
in  London,  where  she  shared  the  applause  of  the 
public  with  Sontag,  and  the  same  result  followed 
her  singing  with  that  artist  at  Paris  in  the 
autumn.  Engaged  again  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
the  same  capital  in  January  1830,  she  was  paid 
frs.  1075  for  each  representation.  This  was  less 
than  she  had  received  from  LMparte  in  London, 
for  he  had  given  her  frs.  I3.333'33  a  month,  an 
odd  sum,  unless  it  meant  frs.  40,000  for  three 
months ;  and  she  stipulated  only  to  appear  twice 
a  week,  making  each  of  those  appearances  cost 
frs.  1 666*66,  or  aboat  £66.  Though  she  certainly 
continued  to  draw  no  higher  saliuy  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1830  and  31,  and  her  charge  for  singing 
at  private  concerts  in  London,  1839,  was  only  35 
guineas,  yet  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn  engaged  her,  soon 
after,  for  nineteen  nights  at  £125  per  night, 
payable  in  advance, 

Sontag,  marrying  and  retiring  fit>m  the  stage 
early  in  1830,  left  Malibran  mistress  of  the  field, 
and  henceforth  she  had  no  rival,  but  continued 
to  sing  each  season  in  London  and  Paris  with 
ever-increased  dclat.  In  1830  an  attachment 
•sprang  up  between  her  and  de  B^ript;  and  this 
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ended  only  with  her  life.  They  built  in  1831  a 
handsome  villa  in  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  to  which 
they  returned  after  every  operatic  campaign.  In 
the  summer  of  1833,  a  sudden  inspiration  took 
this  impulsive  artist  to  Italy  in  the  company  of 
Lablache,  who  happened  to  pass  through  Brussels ; 
and  an  Italian  tour  was  improvised,  which  was  a 
sort  of  triumphal  progress.  Milan,  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Bologna  were  visited  with  equal  success. 

On  her  return  to  Brussels  in  November, 
Mme.  Malibran  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who 
did  not  live ;  she  had  already  a  son.  In  the 
following  spring  she  came  to  London,  and  sang 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  English  Opera,  receiving 
frs.  80,000  for  40  representations,  with  two 
benefits  which  produced  not  less  than  frs.  50,000. 
The  prices  ofiiared  to  her  increased  each  year  to 
an  unpreoedented  extent.  She  received  at  the 
Opera  in  London,  during  May  and  June  1835, 
£2.775  for  24  appearances.  Sums,  the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  heard  of  before  in  such 
cases,  were  paid  to  her  at  the  provincial  festivals 
in  England,  and  her  last  engagement  at  Naples 
was  for  frs.  80,000  for  40  nights,  with  2  j  benefits, 
while  that  which  she  had  accepted  at  Milan 
from  the  Duke  Visconti,  the  director  of  La  Scala^ 
was,  exclusively  of  some  other  profitable  con* 
ditions,  frs.  450,000  for  185  perfofrmanoes,  viz. 
75  in  1835-6,  75  in  1836-7,  and  35  in  the 
autumn  of  38. 

Having  played  here  in  English  versions  of 
'Sonnambula'  and  *Fidelio,'  Malibran  returned 
to  Naples,  where  she  remained  until  May,  1834, 
proceeding  then  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to 
Milan.  She  soon  came  back,  however,  to  London 
for  a  flying  visit;  and  was  singing  at  Sini- 
gaglia  in  JiUy.  On  the  nth  of  the  next  month 
the  went  to  Luoca,  where  her  horses  were  taken 
from  her  carriage,  which  was  drawn  to  her 
hotel  by  enthusiastic  admirers  after  her  last  ap- 
pearance. She  next  went  to  Milan,  where  she 
signed  the  above-mentioned  serittura,  and  thence 
to  Naples,  where  she  sang  during  the  Carnival. 
Here  she  met  with  an  accident,  her  carriage  being 
upset  at  the  comer  of  a  street ;  and  she  suffered 
injuries  which  prevented  her  from  appearing  in 
public  for  a  fortnight.  Even  then,  she  niade 
her  fijTst  appearance  with  her  arm  in  a  sling, 
which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
From  Naples  she  went,  in  the  same  triumphant 
manner,  to  Venioe,  her  arrival  being  announced 
by  fwfares  of  trumpets.  There  she  was  besieged 
with  fresh  enthusiasm,  which  followed  her  in  her 
return  to  Paris  and  London.'  She  returned  in 
August  to  Lucca,  where  she  played  in  'Ines 
di  Castro,'  written  for  her  by  Persiani,  and  in 
*  Maria  Stuarda.' 

At  this  juncture,  her  marriage  was  annulled 
by  the  Courts  at  Paris,  and  on  March  36,  1836, 
she  married  de  Beriot,  with  whom  she  returned 
immediately  to  Brussels. 

In  the  following  April,  once  more  in  London, 
Mme.  Malibran  de  B($riot  had  a  fisJl  from  her 
horse.  She  was  dragged  some  distance  along  the 
road,  and  received  serious  injuries  to  her  head, 
from  which  she  never  entirely  recovered ;  but  her 
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wonderful  energy  enabled  her  for  a  time  to  die- ' 
x«gard  the  oonsequences  of  this  accident.  She  re- 
turned to  Brtunels,  from  whence  she  went  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  gave  two  concerts  there  with  de 
B^ot.  In  September  she  had  come  to  England 
again,  for  the  Manchester  Festival, — at  which 
her  short,  brilliant  life  came  to  an  end.  She  had 
arrived,  with  her  husband,  after  a  rapid  journey 
from  Paris,  on  Sunday,  September  1 1, 1 836.  On 
the  following  evening  she  sang  in  no  less  than  14 
pieces.  On  the  Tuesday,  though  weak  and  ill,  she 
insisted  on  singing  both  morning  and  evening. 
On  Wednesday,  the  14th,  her  state  was  still  more 
critical,  but  she  contrived  to  sing  the  last  sacred 
music  in  which  she  ever  took  part,  '  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,*  with  thrilling  efifect ;  but  that  same 
evening  her  last  notes  in  public  were  heard,  in 
the  Duet,  with  Mme.  G^radori  Allan,  '  Vanne  se 
albexghi  in  petto,*  from  '  Andronioo.'  This  was 
received  with  inrniense  enthusiasm,  the  last 
movement  was  encored,  and  Malibran  actually 
»ooomplished  the  task  of  repeating  it.  It  was 
her  last  effort.  While  the  concert-room  still 
rang  with  applause,  she  was  fainting  in  the  arms 
of  her  friends  ;  and,  a  few  moments  later, 
she  was  conveyed  to  her  hotel.  Here  she  died, 
after  nine  days  of  nervous  fever,  in  the  prostra- 
tion which  naturally  followed  upon  the  the  serious 
injuries  her  brain  had  received  from  the  accident 
which  had  be&llen  her  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of 
perpetual  excitement.  She  died  on  Friday, 
Sept,  33,  1836,  about  ao  nunutes  before  mid- 
night, under  the  care  of  her  own  doctor,  a 
lumiCBopath,  Belluomini,  who  had  declined  to  act 
with  the  two  regular  physicians  who  had  at 
first  attended  her.  Two  hours  after  her  death, 
de  B^ot  was,  with  Belluomini,  in  a  carriage 
on  his  way  to  Brussels,  to  secure  the  property  of 
his  late  wife.  She  was  buried  on  Oct,  i,  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  collegiate  church,  Manchester. 
She  wa9  but  38  years  of  age  when  she  died.  Her 
remains  were,  soon  afterwards,  removed  to 
Bnuaeia,  where  they  were  re-interred  in  the 
oemetexy  «f  Laoken  where  a  mausolenm  wi^ 
iiited  by  de  Bitioi,  containing  a  bust  of  the 
great  singer  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Geefii. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  a 
singer  whom  one  has  never  heard.  In  the  case 
of  Maria  Malibran,  it  is  exceptionally  difficult, 
for  the  charm  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  peculiarity  of  timbre  and  unusual'  extent  of 
her  voice,  in  her  excitable  temperament  which 
prompted  her  to  improvise  passages  of  strange 
audacity  upon  the  stage,  Mid  on  her  strong 
musical  feeling  which  kept  those  improvisations 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  always  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  That  her  voice  was  not  fiibultless, 
either  in  quality  or  uniformity,  seems  certain. 
It  was  a  contralto,  having  much  of  the  soprano 
register  super-added,  and  with  an  interval  of 
dotd  notef)  intervening,  to  conceal  which  she 
need  great  ingenuity,  with  almost  perfect  success. 
It  was,  after  all,  her  mind  that  h^ped  to  enslave 
her  audience;  without  that  mental  originality, 
her  defective  vocal  organ  would  have  failed  to 
please  where,  in  fact,  it  provoked  raptures.    She  . 
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^as  a  phenomenal  singer ;  and  it  is  one  mis- 
fortune of  the  present  generation  that  she  died 
too  young  for  them  to  hear  her. 

Many  portraits  of  Malibran  have  appeared, 
none  very  good.  A  large  one,  after  Hayter,  re- 
presenting her  with  a  harp,  as  '  Desdemona,*  is 
usually  accounted  the  best ;  but  it  b  only  indif- 
ferent. Another,  by  R.  J.  Lane,  A.R.A.,  showing 
her  made  up  as  *  Fidalma,*  and  then,  afterwards, 
in  a  stage-lox,  in  her  usual  dress,  is  much  better. 
It  is  this  latter  portrait  which  we  have  engraved. 


Several  biographies  have  appeared  of  this  ex- 
traordinary person,  with  anecdotes  of  whom  it 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume ;  that  which  was 
written  by  the  Cknnteese  Merlin  is  little  better 
than  a  romance.  Malibran  composed  and  pub* 
lished  many  noetumea,  songs,  and  ehanaonneUes ; 
some  of  the  unpublished  pieces  were  collected 
and  published  by  Troupenas  at  Paris  under  the 
name  of  *  Demi^res  Pens^s  musicales  de  Marie- 
Fdlicit^  Garcia  de  B^not,'  in  4to.  [J.  M.] 

MALINGONIA,  LA.  The  name  attadied  by 
Beethoven  to  a  very  romantic  intermezzo  or  in- 
troduction, of  44  bars  length,  between  the  Scherzo 
and  the  Finale  of  his  Quartet  in  Bb,  No.  6,  op. 
18.  The  time  is  Adagio,  and  the  direction  given 
is  '  Questo  pezzo  si  deve  trattare  coUa  piii  gran 
delicatezza.  The  theme  of  the  Malinconia 
appears  twice  in  the  Finale,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Andante  does  in  that  of  the 
Quintet,  op.  2g,  [G.J 

MANCANDO,  'failing.'  or  'weak.'  is  used  to 
denote  a  docrescendo,  or  lessening  of  tone,  in  an 
already  soft  passage.  It  occurs  in  the  Scherzo 
of  Beethoveirs  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  £b,  op.  7,  in 
the  last  variation  of  the  Sonata  in  Ab,  op.  36,  and 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Quartet,  op.  59, 
No.  3.  It  is  also  much  used  by  Schumann  and 
Chopin,  and  is  almocit  always  found  in  slow 
movements,  although  the  first  instance  cited  from 
Beethoven  is  an  exception.  [J.A.F.M.] 
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MANCHESTER.:  The  oldest  mnmcftl  MBoci- 
Iktion  in  this  dty  is  The  Gbntlemkk*8  Comcbbts, 
which  can  be  tnoed  back  to  1 749,  and  probably 
existed  some  time  previously  to  that  date.  The 
orchestra  was  formerly  composed  of  amateurs 
and  professional  members,  but  is  now  entirely 
professional.  Ten  monthly  orchestral  concerts 
are  given  each  year  at  the  Concert  Hall.  Mr. 
Charles  ELalle  ha0  been  the  Conductor  since 
May  1850. 

Thb  Manohesteb  Choral  Societt  was  formed 
about  the  year  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  leading  oratorios  and  choral  works 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  etc. 
Its  members  were  professional  and  amateur  in- 
discriminately ;  the  accompaniment  was  limited 
to  the  oigan;  and  the  concerts,  which  became 
very  popular,  were  held  in  the  Soyal  Institution. 

TheHargbeaves  ChobalSociety  was  founded 
in  1 841,  on  the  bequest  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  choml  music,  by  Mr. 
Hamer  Hai^greaves,  for  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  the  practice  of  sacred  choral  music,  with  an 
instrumental  band.  The  concerts  were  supported 
by  150  performers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Waddington,  through  whose  care  and  skill 
the  performances  attaint  a  degree  of  complete- 
ness never  before  reached  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  Society  had  the  honour  of  introducing 
Elijah  to  Manchester  on  April  20,  1847,  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  It  was  dissolved 
in  1849,  mainly  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  suitable  accommodation. 

Mb.  Chables  Halle's  Gband  Concebts  were 
begun  in  1857,  and  still  continue  weekly  at  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  from  the  last  week  in  October 
to  the  first  week  in  March.  20  concerts  toe 
given  each  season,  1 2  miscellaneous,  and  8  choral. 
The  programmes  embrace  the  newest  and  most 
-interesting  orchestral  works,  concertos  and  solo 
compositions  played  by  the  best  artists,  and  solo 
vocal  works  by  eminent  singers.  The  concerts 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  Halle,  and  the  chorus, 
which  is  250  strong  and  remarkably  efficient, 
is  tmder  the  control  of  Mr.  Edward  Hecbt.  The 
reputation  of  the  band  is  great,  and  they  are 
frequently  engaged  at  Liverpool  Leeds,  Bradford, 
.  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns  in  the  North. 

Classical  Chahbeb  Cokcebtb>  were  started 
about  1840  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Seymour  and  Herr 
Budersdor^  but  though  much  appreciated  by  Uie 
cultivated  amateurs  of  Manchester,  they  were 
not  adequately  supported,  and  have  for  many 
years  ceased  to  exist.  [G.] 

MANDOLINE  (Ital.  Mandaino)  is  a  small 
and  very  beautifully  formed  stringed  instrument 
of  the  lute  kind,  with  deeper  convexity  of  back 
than  the  lute.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  less  in 
size  than  the  Mandola  or  Mandoba,  a  much 
scarcer  instrument.  M&ndola,  or  M^dorla,  sig- 
nifies 'almond,'  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  shape  of  the  instrument  has  given  it  the 
name.  But  this  cannot  be  accepted,  since  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  syllable  '  Man*  un- 
changed, or  changed  by  phonetic  variation  to 
*Ban,'  'Ban,'  ♦Tan,'  etc.,  for  the  first  syUable. 


MANDOLINE. 

t>f  names  of  lute  instruments  from  East  to  West, 
removes  it  to  a  wider  etymological  field. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Mandoline,  the 
Neapolitan  and  the  Milanese;  the  former  having 
four  pairs  of  strings,  the  latter  usually  five.  The 
Miluiese  '  Mandurina'  is  tuned 


There  is  one  at  Soath  Kensington  with  six  pairs, 
tuned 
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The  Milanese  variety,  liowever,  is  rare  in  com- 
parison with  the  Neapolitan,  the  tuning  of  which 
is  like  that  of  the  violin,  in  fifths.  The  lowest 
pair  of  strings 
is  of  gut,  spun 
over  with  silver 
or  copper,  like 
a  guifcar  first 
string ;  the  next  ' 
of  steel  also 
spun  over;  the 
second  and  first 
pairs  are  of  steel  - 
only.  The  Man- 
doline is  played 
with  a  plectrum 
of  tortoiseshell, 
whalebone^iom, 
or  ostrich-quill, 
more  or  less 
flexible,  which 
is  held  in  the 
right  hand,  the 

left  "being  employed  to  stop  the  strings,  for 
which  purpose  there  are  seventeen  frets  across 
the  fingerboard.  The  scale  of  the  instrument 
is  three  octaves  and  one  note,  from  the  G  below 
the  treble  stave  to  the  octave  of  A  above  it.  The 
Serenade  in  Mozart^s  Don  Giovanni,  '  Deh  vieni,' 
was  written  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Mando- 
line:— 
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The  pizztdoto  of  the  violins  is  of  a  different  colour 
of  tone,  and  offers  but  a  poor  substitute. 

The  Mandoline  is  not  however  the  correct  in- 
strument. Don  Juan  would  have  played  a  Ban- 
(lurria,  a  kind  of  half  guitar  and  truly  national 
Spanish  instrument,  sometimes  incorrectly  called 
a  Mandoline.  The  back  of  the  bandurria  is  flat,; 
it  has  only  in  common  with  the  Mandoline  that 
it  is  played  with  a  plectrum  of  tortoiseshell^ 
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called  in  Spanish  'pua/  and  that  it  is  the  practice 
to-imert  a  plate  of  iJie  same  substance  in  the 
belly  below  the  fioundhole  to  prevent  the  plectrum 
scratching.  The  banduiria  has  twelve  strings 
tuned  in  pairs,  the  higher  three  notes  of  catgut 
the  lower  of  silk  overspun  with  metal.  It  is 
tuned  much  more  deeply  than  the  Mandoline. 
The  compass  is  in  all  three  octaves. 


Hie  Spanish  *  Estudiantina,*  in  London  1879, 
had  eleven  banduirias  in  their  band  and  six 
guitars. 

The  most  recent  instruction-book  for  the  Nea- 
politan  Mandoline  is  by  Signor  Carmine  de 
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LaurentiiB,  and  is  published  by  Ricordl,  Milan. 
Our  illustration  is  from  an  instrument  in  the. 
possession  of  Mr.  Carl  Engel. 

B«ethoven*s  friend  Krumpholz  was  a  virtuoso 
on  the  Mandoline,  and  thu  probably  explains 
the  fact  of  Beethoven*s  having  written  a  piece 
for  the  instrument  (Thayer,  ii.  49).  The  auto- 
graph is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  MS. 
sketches  and  fragments  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  Add.  MSS.  39,801.  Though  entitled 
*  Sonatina  per  il  Mandolma.  Compoeta  da  L.  v» 
Beethoven,'  it  is  only  in  one  movement,  and  is 
here  printed  probably  for  the  first  time.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  phrase  with  which  ther 
Trio  (C  major)  begins  is  the  same  which  Bee^ 
thoven  afterwards  used  in  the  Allegretto  ot 
op.  14,  No.  i« 


Adofffo, 
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MANEBIA  (Ital.  Maniera).  A  word,  trazuh 
ferred  from  the  terminology  of  antient  mnsio  to 
that  of  Plain  Ghaunt,  in  wluch  it  is  applied  to  those 
oombinationB  of  Authentic  and  Plagal  Modes, 
havinga  common  Final,  whichare  more  &miliarly 
called  '  Mixed  Modes.*  [W.S.R.} 

MANIER  (Ger.),  lit.  '  manner ' ;  derived,  like 
oar  word  '  manner/  through  the  French  maniire, 
a  manner,  and  manter^  to  handle,  from  the 
Latin  manu8,  a  hand.  It  has  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct meanings,  one  dealing  with  the  esthetics 
of  music,  the  other  with  its  technicalities.  In 
the  first  of  these  connections  the  word  signifies 
*  mannerism,'  or  the  faulty  adherence  to  some 
peculiarity  in  style,  bringing  such  peculiarity 
into  undue  prominence.  It  is  the  abuse  of  indi- 
viduality, without  which  "quality  no  composer 
can  be  truly  great.  The  Gennan  word  is  always 
used  in  this  sense  of  reproach ;  it  never  has  the 
meaning  of  '  individuality.* 

The  second  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  same  as 
the  French  agrimena,  ornaments  introduced  into, 
and  built  upon,  the  melody,  whether  indicated 
by  small  notes,  or  marks,  or  added  at  the  will 
of  the  perfonner.  [See  AQBimiKS,  vol.  i.  p.  42, 
where  the  subject  is  fully  treated.]     [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

MlNNER6£SANGV£REIN,an  association 
of  men  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  singing  in  4 
parts — 2  tenors  and  2  basses.  They  sprang  from 
the  Liedertafeln,  and  the  most  important  were 
founded  by  Dr.  A.  Schmid,  in  Vienna  (1845), 
and  by  Franz  Weber  in  Cologne.  The  latter 
visited  England  in  the  spring  of  i860,  and  sang 
before   the   Queen  at  Winikor.     (See  Liedeb- 

TAFKL).  [F.G.] 

MANNS,  August,  an  eminent  conductor,  bom 
of  poor  parents  at  Stolzenburg,  near  Stettin,  in 
North  Germany,  March  12,  1825.  His  first 
teacher  was  the  Village-musician  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Torgelow,  from  whom  he  learnt 
the  violin,  clarinet,  and  flute*     His  next  in- 


[A.J.H.] 


struction  was  leoeived  from  Urban,  the  Townr 
musician  of  Elbing,  near  which  his  ^ents  had 
removed,  and  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed.  Here 
he  had  regular  practioe  in  an  orohestn^  especially 
that  of  the  Dantziff  opera  company  during  its 
annual  visits  to  Elbing;  and  this  led  to  his 
entering  one  of  the  regimental  bands  of  Dantzig 
as  1st  clarinet,  while  he  played  among  the  isi 
violins  at  tiie  theatre.  He  now  began  to  arrange 
and  compose  for  the  band,  and  generally  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  music  of  the  place.  lA 
1848  the  Raiment  was  transferred  to  Posen, 
and  here  Mr.  Manns  was  noticed  by  Wieprecht, 
and  through  his  assistance  transfened  himself  irom 
the  militi^  band  to  Gungl's  orchestra  in  Beriin^ 
and  was  at  length  advanced  to  the  post  of  oon? 
ductor  and  soto-vioUn  player  at  Kroll  s  Garden^ 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  Berlin.  '  Here,  under  Gyer, 
he  worked  hard  at  harmony  and  oompusition,  and 
produced  muoh  dance-  music  and  other  pieces 
which  were  very  popular.  After  the  destruction  of 
KroU's  establishment  by  fire  in  185 1,  Mr.  Manna 
was  chosen  by  Hen*  von  Roon  (t^e  well-known 
war-minister),  then  in  oonrniand  of  a  crack  in* 
fantry  regiment  at  Konigsberg,  to  be  his  band* 
master.  Colonel  von  Roon,  though  not  himself 
a  musician,  was  very  anxious  that  the  band  of 
his  regiment  should  shine  in  the  service.  He 
accordingly  gave  his  bandmaster  every  opportunity 
of  display.  At  his  instance  Beethoven's  Sym* 
phonies  (not  at  that  time  so  universally  known 
as  they  are  now)  were  arraiwfed  for  thQ  band, 
and  in  other  ways  the  music  of  the  r^ment  was 
made  very  prominent.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
moved  from  Konigsberg  to  Cologne,  and  there 
enjoyed  a  still  greater  reputation.  Mr.  Manns, 
however,  longed  for  a  wider  field,  and  wisely 
leaving  to  others  the  department  of  composition, 
in  which  his  abilities  were  quite  sufficient  to  have 
insured  him  considerable  success,  he  fortunately 
accepted,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  an  engagement 
as  sub-conductor  in  t£e  band  of  the  Crystal 
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Palace,  then  a  wind  band  only,  under  Henr 
Schallehn.  This  position  he  gave  np  in  October, 
and  after  following  his  profession  at  Leamington 
and  Edinburgh  {in  Mr.  Wood's  opera  band)  he 
became  conductor  of  the  summer  concerts  at 
Amsterdam  in  1855,  and  finally,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  was  engaged  as  conductor  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  band,  a  post  which  he  entered 
upon  on  October  14,  1855.  The  music  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  in- 
choate condition,  the  band  was  still  a  wind  band, 
and  the  open  Centre  Transept  was  the  only  place 
for  its  porformanoes.  Under  the  efforts  d  the 
new  conductor  things  soon  began  to  mend.  He 
conducted  a  'Satunlay  Concert'  in  the  'Bohe- 
mian Glass  Court '  the  week  after  his  airival — 
through  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Direc- 
tors the  band  was  changed  to  a  full  orchestra,  a 
better  spot  was  found  for  the  music,  adjoining 
the  Queen's  rooms  (since  burnt)  at  the  north- 
east end,  and  at  length,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bobert  Bowley*  then  General 
Manager,  the  Concert  Boom  was  enclosed  and 
roofed  in,  and  the  present  famed  Saturday  Con- 
certs began,  and  have  progressed,  both  in  the 
value  and  variety  of  the  selections  and  the  deli- 
cacy and  spirit  of  the  performances,  ever  since. 
Mr.  Manns*s  duties  as  conductor,  both  of  the 
daily  music  and  of  the  Saturday  Concerts,  as  well 
as  of  the  numerous  /(te$  and  extra  performances, 
where  music  has  to  be  arranged  for  large  com- 
bined masses  of  wind  and  string,  are  naturally 
very  ardnoua.  Mendelssohn  (in  a  letter  from 
Leipzig  dated  Feb.  37,  1841)  says,  'I  have  con- 
ducted fifteen  public  performance  since  Jan.  i ; 
enough  to  knock  up  any  man.'  What  would  he 
have  said  if  he  had  had  to  do  this  with  all  the 
added  difficulties  caused  by  the  calli^  of  the 
London  season  on  his  musicians,  and  with  two 
band-performances  to  arrange  and  conduct  evexy 
day  as  well  t  Mr.  Manns  has  therefore  hitherto 
only  rarely  taken  engagements  outside  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Li  1859  he  conducted  the  Pro- 
menade Concerts  at  Ihnzy  Lane,  and  he  is 
announced  to  conduct  tfie  approaching  Winter 
Series  at  Glasgow  (Dec.  1879  ^^^  ^^-  iS^o). 

Mr.  Manns  often  appears  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
programmes  as  a  composer,  but  it  is  as  the 
director  of  his  orchestra  that  he  has  won  his 
laurels.  In  a  remarkable  article  in  The  limes 
of  A|ml  28,  1847,  it  is  said  that  *the  German 
conductor  makes  the  orchestra  express  all  the 
modifications  of  feeling  that  an  imaginative 
soloist  would  give  voice  to  on  a  single  instru- 
ment.' It  is.  to  this  power  of  wielding  his  band 
that  Mr.  Manns  has  accustomed  his  audience 
during^  the  34  years  of  his  oonductorship.  In 
addition  to  the  many  qualities  necessary  to 
produce  this  result  he  is  gifted  with  an  industry 
which  finds  no  pains  too  great,  and  with  a 
devotion,  which  not  only  makes  him  strictly  loyal 
to  the  indications  of  ihe  composer,  but  has  en- 
abled him  to  transcend  the  limits  of  a  mere 
conductor,  and  to  uzge  on  his  audience  music 
whidi,  though  at  first  received  witii  enthusiasm 
otdj  by  a  few,  has  in  time  amply  justified  his 
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foresight  by  becoming  a  public  necessity.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  persistent  perform- 
ance of  the  works  of  Schumann — to  name  but 
one  composer  out  of  several — in  the  early  part  of 
his  career  at  Sydenham,  has  made  the  London 
public  acquainted  with  them  years  before  they 


would  otherwise  have  become  so. 
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MANTIUS,  Eduabd,  a  German  tenor  singer 
of  great  reputation  in  Northern  Germany,  was 
bom  at  Schwerin  in  1806.  He  studied  law,  first 
in  1825,  at  the  university  of  Rostock,  and  after* 
wards  at  Leipzig.  It  was  at  the  latter  place  that 
his  fine  voice  attracted  general  attention  and 
that  he  began  to  study  singing  under  Pohlenz. 
After  having  sung  wit^  great  success  at  a  festival 
at  Halle,  conducted  by  Spontiiii,  he. went  to  Ber- 
lin, and  by  hu  interpretation  of  the  tenor  parts 
in  Handel's  oratorios  (Samson,  Judas,  etc.),  soon 
became  the  declared  favourite  of  the  Berlin  pub- 
lic How  much  his  talent  was  appreciated  in  the 
house  of  the  Mendelssohn  fiumly  may  be  gathered 
from  manv  passages  in  the  published  letters  and 
other  books  relating  to  Mendelssohn.  It  was 
Mantius  who  sang  the  principal  tenor  part  in 
the  Liederspiel '  IMe  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde' 
(*Son  and  Stranger*),  at  the  celebration  of  Uie 
silver  wedding  of  the  elder  Mendelssohns  (Dev 
rient,  p.  80).  In  1830  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Berlin  as  Tamino  in  the 
Zauberflote.  In  1857  he  gave  his  farewell  per^ 
formance  as  Florestan  in  Fidelio.  During  27 
years  he  had  appeared  in  no  less  than  152 
characters.  After  quitting  the  stage  he  devoted 
himself  with  much  success  to  teaching,  and  he 
died  at  Ilmenau,  in  Thuringia,  in  1874.  Man- 
tius had  not  only  an  exceptionally  fine  voice, 
which  he  knew  how  to  use  in  a  truly  artistic 
and  musical  ihanner,  but  was  also  a  remarkably 
good  actor.  His  representations  of  the  tenor 
parts  in  Mozart's  and  Gluck's  operas  were  justly 
regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.  [P.  D.J 

MANTUA.  The  earliest  Academy  in  Mantua 
for  poetiy  and  music  was  that  of  the  '  Invaghiti,* 
founded  in  1560  by  Cesare  Gronzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  Signore  di  Gruastalla.  It  always 
remained  under  royal  patronage,  and  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  Italy.  In 
1494,  previous  to  the  founding  of  this  Academy, 
there  was  a  magnificent  theatre  in  Mantua,  in 
which  was  represented  one  of  the  earliest  Italian 
dramas — the  '  Orfeo '  of  Angelo  Poliziano.  This 
pastorale  was  composed  in  two  days  at  the  instance 
of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  says  Muratori,  music,  and 
more  especially  theatrical  music,  was  held  in 
high  esteem;  the  attention  of  evexy  one  was 
directed  to  gorgeous  musical  entertainments,  and 
more  especially  the  courts  of  Modena  and  Man* 
tua  tried  to  outshine  each  other  in  magnificence. 
Their  respective  Dukes,  Ferdinando  Gonzaga 
and  Francesco  d^Este,  vied  in  obtaining  the 
best  musicians  and  most  highly  prized  singers 
for  their  court.  It  was  the  custom  to  pay  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  300  scudi  to  the  best 
actors,  and  there  wm  no  stint  of  expenditure  on 
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orchestra,  costumeB,  or  Bcenery  aad  lighting. 
(Annali  d'ltaUa,  1690.)  [C.M.P.] 

MANUAL  (from  manus,  a  hand),  a  clavier, 
or  Bet  of  keys,  to  be  played  by  the  hands.  The 
term  is  used  chiefly  m  reference  to  the  Orsan, 
where  the  keyboards  for  the  hands  and  the  key- 
board for  the  feet  have,  for  convenience,  to  be 
diBtingnished  by  some  brief  and  suggestive  name. 
Clavier  (from  davis,  a  key)  simply  means  a  key- 
board, without  reference  to  the  members  of  the 
body  with  which  it  is  to  be  played.        [£.  J.  H .] 

.  MANZOLETTO,  a  very  tolerable  'second 
man,*  who  appeared  in  London  with  Pacchierotti 
and  Mme.  L«brun,  in  1779 ;  and  remained  there 
with  success  for  two  or  three  seasons,  singing  in 
such  operas  as '  Alessandro,*  'Zemira,*  'Ricimero/ 
•Giumo  Bnito,'  and  'I  Yiaggiatori  Felioi,*  in 
178a.  He  was  heard  again  ^ree  years  later  by 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  in  Naples  and  Mantua ; 
but  never  revisited  England.  [J.M.] 

MANZUOLI,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1725.  Having  acquired  a  reputation  in 
Italy,  he  repaired,  in  1753,  to  Madrid,  where  hd. 
was  engaged  at  a  high  salary  by  Farinelli.  In 
1764  and  1765  he  came  to  jCondon,  and,  by  his 
performance,  '  the  serious  opera  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  &vour  to  which  it  had  seldom  mounted 
since  its  first  establishment  in  this  country* 
XBumey).  His  voice  was  the  most  powerful 
soprano  that  had  been  heard  on  our  stage  since 
the  time  of  Farinelli,  and  his  style  was  full  of  taste 
and  dignity.  The  applause  he  earned  was  hearty 
and  unequivocal ;  '  it  was  a  universal  thunder.' 
Other  nngers  had  more  art  and  feeling ;  none 
possessed  a  sweeter  or  fuller  organ.  As  to  exe- 
cution, he  had  none ;  but  he  was  a  good  actor, 
though  unwieldy  in  figure,  and  iU-made.  Nor 
was  he  young ;  but  the  sensation  he  excited 
seems  to  have  been  irresistible.  All  the  com-- 
posers  struggled  to  have  the  honour  of  writing 
for  him  ;  even  Dr.  Ame  composed  his  unsuccess- 
ful *  Olimpiade  '  for  the  popular  singer.  Man- 
zuoli,  however,  left  England  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  did  not  return.  In  the  saone  year  he 
was  at  Vienna,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  retired 
to  his  native  place,  with  the  title  •of  *  Singer  to 
the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.* 

In  a  letter^  of  Mozart's,  his  first  after  starting 
on  his  Italian  tour,  Jan.  7,  1770,  he  says  of  a 
singer  whom  he  heard,  'canta  un  pooo  Manzuolkch 
ed  a  una  bellissima  voce  forte  ed  4  gik  veochio,' 
etc.  Bumey  heard  him  again,  in  September  of 
that  year,  taking  part  in  a  service  in  a  convent 
near  Florence,  and  was  delighted,  though  the  voice 
seemed  less  powerful,  -even  in  a  small  church, 
than  when  he  was  in  England.  His  name  occurs 
once  more,  in  one  of  the  «lder  Mozart's  letters, 
written  in  the  following  August,  '  Manzuoli  often 
•visits  us ;'  and  he  is  included  among  '  the  singers, 
not  only  celebrated  in  their  profession,  but  good- 
hearted  and  sensible  -people.'  He  took  part  in 
the  *  Serenata '  composed  by  the  young  Mozart  in 
honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
at  Milan,  Oct.  17,  1771,  and  was  encored  in  one 
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of  his  songs.  "Mozart  writes  again, '  Nor.  '34; 
1771  : — '  Herr  Manzuoli,  the  munoo,  who  has 
always  been  considered  and  esteemed  as  the  best 
of  his  class,  has  in  his  old  age  given  a  proof  of 
his  folly  and  arrogance.  He  was  engaged  at  th^ 
Opera  for  the  sum  of  500  gigliati  (ducats),  but 
as  no  mention  was  made  of  t£e  Serenata  in  the 
contract,  he  demanded  500  ducats  more  for  sing« 
ing  in  it,  making  looo.  The  court  only  sent  him 
700  ai^.a  gold  box  (and  enough  too,  I  think)^ 
but  he  returned  the  700  ducats  and  the  box,  and 
went  away  without  anything.  I  don't  know  what 
the  result  of  this  history  will  be,— a  bad  one, 
I  fear!'  A  good  portrait  of  Manzuoli  was 
engraved  by  G.  B.  Betti,  after  a  design  by  L. 
Betti.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Goltellini.  [J.M.] 

MAOMETTO  SECONDO.  Opera  by  Rossini. 
Produced  at  San  Carlo,  Naples,  during  the  Car- 
naval  of  1 820 ;  adapted  and  extended  as  Ls  Si£ge 
DE  CoBiNTHB.  The  arm  <  Sorgete,'  for  a  bass 
voice,  is  often  sung  at  concerts.  [G.] 

MAPLESON,  Jambs  Henbt,  a  well-known 
London  impresario.  He  was  a  student  at  th^ 
Royal  Academy,  appeared  in  public  as  a  singer, 
and  for  some  time  played  among  the  violas  in  th^ 
orchestra.  Later  he  was  assistant  to  Mr.  E.  T. 
Smith  at  Her  Majesty*B  Theatre,  and  when 
Mr.  Smith  announced,  in  1861,  his  intention 
of  abandoning  Italian  Opera,  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
the  Lyceum^  find  oommenced  his  career  as  a 
manager.  He  opened  there  on  June  5,  1861  ; 
and  on  the  15  th  produced  Verdi's  'Ballo  in 
Maschera'  for  the  first  time  in  England.  Hi^ 
first  season  at  Her  Majesty*s  was  1862,  when 
Trebelli  made  her  d^but  in  England ;  the  burn- 
ing of  Her  Majesty's  drove  him  to  Dronr  Lane 
in  1868.  He  joined  Mr.  Gye  in  18&;  the 
foalition  lasted  two  seasons,  and  in  1871  he 
returned  to  Drury  Lane.  On  April  28,  1877, 
he  reopened  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which  hQ 
is  still  manager.  Mr.  Mapleson  has  lately  taken 
his  company  to  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  London  feason.  [6.] 

MARA,  GsBrRUDE  Elisabeib,  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
CSassel,  Feb.  23,  1749.  ^^  mother  died  soon 
after  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  her  father,  a 
poor  musician,  named  Sehmeling,  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  securing  his  little  daughter 
in  an  armchair^  while  be  attended  to  his  affairs^ 
From  this  cause,  it  appears,  she  fell  into  a  rickety 
state,  from  which  it  was  long  ere  she  recovered, 
if  indeed  she  ever  recovered  entirely.  Sehmeling 
contrived  to  increase  his  income  by  mending 
musical  instruments,  and  the  little  Gertrude  one 
day  got  hold  of  a  violin,  and  began  to  draw  musi- 
cal sounds  from  it,  being  then  only  four  years  old. 
For  this  she  was  punished  by  her  father ;  but  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  she 
seized  every  opportunitv  of  practising  on  such 
instruments  as  she  could  find,  whenever  Schme- 
ling's  back  was  turned.  He  found  her,  however, 
before  long,  to  his  astonishmesit,  playing  on  a 
violin,  of  \rhich  she  had  mastered  the  scaie. 
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Stmck  with  her  geniuB,  he  gave  her  a' few  let- 
woDS,  and  found  her  so  apt  a  pupil  that,  not 
kog  afterwards,  he  was  able  to  plaj  duete  with 
her  before  a  few  amateurs.  But  even  now, 
in  her  fifth  year,  the  poor  child  oould  not  stand 
without  support,  and  her  father  was  obliged  to 
carry  her  to  the  place  where  she  was  to  play.  By 
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iaYour  of  an  amateur, 
were  enabled  to  Tisit  the  fiur  at  Frankfort^  where 
the  little  girFs  performance  excited  great  wonder. 
A  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  a  better  education 
was  gi^en  to  her,  and  when  she  had  readied  the 
age  S[  nine  her  health  had  improved,  and  she  was 
able  to  proceed  to  Vienna  with  her  father,  and 
there  give  some  concerts.  The  English  ambas- 
sador advised  Schmeling  to  take  the  child  to 
FingTfrn*^,  advice  on  wluch  the  poor  musician, 
furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  by  the  am- 
bassador, gladly  acted.  He  soon  obtained  the 
patronage  of  many  noble  and  influential  persons, 
mdudiz^  the  Queen,  for  his  wonderful  child. 
The  little  girl,  petted  and  admired  by  all  the  great 
ladies,  was,  however,  persuaded  by  them  to  give 
up  the  violin,  which  they  thought  an  unfeminine 
instrument,  and  was  encouraged  to  sing.  Her 
voice  was  already  resonant  and  clear,  but  she  had, 
of  course,  had  no  instruction.  Schmeling,  by  the 
help  of  her  protectresses,  placed  the  young  Oer- 
trude  under  the  tuition  of  the  mutico  Paradisi. 
She  made  rapid  progress,  but  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  remove  her  from  the  power  of  her 
profligate  instructor. 

Betuming  to  Cassel,  Schmeling  found  it  im- 
possible to  gE^t  an  engagement  for  his  daughter, 
as  he  had  hoped,  at  tiie  Court;  for  the  King 
would  not  hear  of  any  but  Italian  singers.  Hiller 
now  received  her  into  his  muno-school,  at  Leipzig^ 
where  she  remained  for  five  years.  In  1 771  she 
came  out  from  this  academy,  with  a  voioe  re- 
maricable  for  its  extent  and  beauty,  a  great  know- 
ledge of  music,  and  a  brilliant  s^le  of  singing. 
She  was  the  first  great  singer  that  Qermany  had 
produced.  Her  education  had  been  formed  on 
the  music  of  Hasse,  Graun,  Benda^  Jommelli, 
Peigolese,  Porpora,  and  Saochini;  but  Hasse, 
with  his  vocal  passages  and  fiscile  style,  was  her 
favourite  master.  Her  voice  extended  from  the 
middle  G  to  £  in  alt.  She  made  her  d^tnii  in 
an  opera  of  Hasse's  at  Dresden,  and  was  success- 
fuL  With  difficulty,  the  King,  Frederick  II, 
was  persuaded  to  hear  her ;  and,  though  strongly 
prejudiced  against  her  on  account  of  her  na 
tionality,  he  was  immediately  converted  by  her 
singiog  an  air  of  Graun's  at  sight,  and  finally 
en^iged  her  for  life  to  sing  at  Court,  with  a 
•aUry  of  fr.  1 1.250.  Here  she  profited  by  the 
hints  of  Condalini  and  Porporino,  and  perfected 
her  singing  of  slow  and  legato  airs. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that,  in  spite  of  all 
advice,  and  although  the  King  twice  refused  Ids 
consent,  she  married  the  violoncellist,  Mara. 
Bhe  soon  discovered  her  folly,  and  regretted  it 
when  too  late.  This  part  of  her  life  was  ex- 
tremely unhappy;  she  was  made  miserable  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  excesses  of  a  debauched  and 
dissipated  husband,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
TOL.  n. 
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tyranny  of  a  king  who  allowed  her  no  liberty  or 
indulgence.  On  one  occasion,  she  was  actually 
brought  from  her  bed,  by  his  orders,  transmitted 
through  an  officer  and  guard  of  soldiers,  and 
forced  to  sing  at  the  Opera,  though  complaining, 
truly  or  untruly,  of  indisposition.  She  at  length 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Dresden,  where  she  was 
detained  by  the  Prussian  ambassador.  Frederick, 
however,  who  had  lost  some  front  teeth,  and 
oould  no  longer  play  the  flute,  cared  now  but 
little  for  music,  and  gave  her  a  tardy  permission 
to  annul  her  engagement.  Mme.  Mara,  free  at 
last,  arrived  in  1 780  at  Vienna,  where  Storace 
was  playing  in  ofiera  huffa,  for  which  the  Em- 
peror had  a  great  liking.  This  was  not  Mara*8 
tine,  and  she  was  coldly  received.  Provided,  how- 
ever, with  a  letter  to  Marie-Antoinette  from  the 
Empress,  she  passed  through  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  singing  at  various  places  on  her 
way.  At  Munich  Mozart  heard  her,  but  was  not 
fisvourably  impressed.  He  wrote,  Nov.  13, 1780, 
*  Mara  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  me. 
She  does  too  little  to  be  compared  to  a  Bastar- 
della  (yet  this  is  her  peculiar  style),  and  too 
much  to  touch  the  heart  like  a  Weber  [Aloysia], 
or  any  judidous  singer.'  He  tells  a  story  of  her 
and  her  husband  a  few  days  later  (letter  of  Nov. 
34),  which  shows  both  of  Uiem  in  a  very  unpleas- 
ant light,  as  behaving  with  foolish  effiontery  and 
pretension.  She  was  again  at  Vienna  in  March 
1 78 1,  and  Mozart  mentions  her  as  giving  a  con- 
cert there.  She  reached  Paris  in  1782.  Here 
she  found  the  celebrated  Todi,  and  a  rivalry  im- 
mediatd^  sprung  up  between  these  two  singers, 
which  dlivided  sodety  into  factions,  as  when 
Handd  and  Buononcini,  or  Gluck  and  Piodnni, 
were  opposed  to  eadi  other  by  amateurs  incapable 
of  admiring  both.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of 
the  Mara  and  Todi  dispute,  among  which  one 
has  become  famous.  At  a  concert  where  both 
singers  appeared,  an  amateur  asked  his  neigh- 
bour, 'Quelle  etait  la  meilleure : '  to  which  the 
other  replied,  *  C'est  Mara.*  '  C'est  bien  Todi ' 
(bient6t  dit)  was  the  punning  answer. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1784,  Mara 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  where  her 
greatest  successes  awaited  her.  She  was  engaged 
to  sing  six  nights  at  the  Pantheon.  Owing  to 
the  general  election,  she  sang  to  small  audiences, 
and  her  merits  were  not  reoognlsed  until  she 
sang  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration,  when  she  was  heard  with  de- 
light by  nearly  3000  people.  She  sang  in  the 
repeated  Commemoration  in  1785,  and  in  1786 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London 
stage  in  a  serious  pastiodo,  'Didone  Abban- 
donata,*  the  success  of  which  was  due  entirely 
to  her  singing.  In  March  1787  Handers  opera 
of  *Giulio  Cesare*  was  revived  for  a  beneBt, 
and  Mara  played  in  it  the  part  of  'Cleopatra,* 
which  Cuzzoni  had  sung  in  1774.  It  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  constantly  repeated  during 
the  seasi^n.  Mara  again  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1787, 
and  she  remained  connected  with  the  opera  in 
London  till  179 1,  after  which,  though  she  sang 
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oocMioiuJly  on  the  itage,  and  even  in  Englfah 
t)allad  operw,  ahe  waa  mora  firequently  heard  in 
oonoerta  and  ontorioa.  For  these  she  waa  better 
anited,  aa  her  figure  waa  not  good  enough  for 
the  theatre,  n<Hr  waa  ahe  a  good  actreas.  It  ia, 
indeed,  not  impoaaible  that  her  atage-preeenoe 
waa  atill  to  some  extent  apoiled  by  the  diaeaae 
which  crippled  her  aa  a  child ;  and  there  ia  a 
caricature  in  which  ahe  ia  shown,  ainging  at  a 
'  Wapping  Concert'  teated  (Feb.  a8,  1766),  with 
the  allowing  apology  b^ow : — 

Madam  Mabt begi  h«r  Polite  Aiidienoe 

will  sxenae  her  sitting  during  the  Parfdrmaiioe,  m  she 
oontncted  in  her  influunr  a  Disorder  oslled  Le  Genone 
Inflexible,  or  (StUf  Knee)  whioh  nrsTents  her  standing, 
STen  in  the  most  Sacred  Pieoei  of  Mniio— her  Bnemies 
call  it  Pride,  but  must  appear  only  malioe,  when  ahe 
could  not  nae  before  their  Mi^estiss;  or  at  the  Saorod 
ITame  of  JehoTah. 

There  is,  agaixi,  a  letter  of  Mora'a  extant,'  in 
which  she  apologises  for  not  being  able  even  to 
ait  on  a  platform  throughout  a  concert,  a  thing 
she  had  never  been  able  to  do,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  fifttigue,  which  ahe  could  not  bear.  Her 
health  waa,  in  fact,  never  atroi^.  She  had,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  knowing  our  language, 
which  ahe  had  learnt  in  childhood,  during  her 
first  visit  to  England ;  and  ahe  ia  aaid  to  have 
gained  large  sums  here  by  her  oratorio-singiug. 

In  1788  ahe  waa  ainging  in  the  Carnival  at 
Turin,  and  the  following  year  at  Venice.  She 
returned  to  London  in  1790,  and  went  to  Venice 
again  in  1 791.  Coming  once  more  to  London  in 
the  next  season,  she  remained  here  for  ten  years. 
After  thia  time,  ahe  found  her  voice  losing 
atreugth,  and  ahe  quitted  England  in  1802,  after 
enjoying  a  splendid  benefit  of  over  £1000  at  her 
fiurewell  concert.  She  sang  without  effect  at 
Paris,  where  she  had  the  misfortune  to  come 
after  Grassini ;  and  then,  after  passing  through 
Germany,  Mara  retired  to  Moeoow,  where  she 
bought  a  house. 

Her  worthless  husband,  and  her  numerous 
lovers, — among  whom  the  last  waa  a  flute-player 
named  Florio,— had  helped  her  to  spend  the  im- 
mense Buma  which  she  had  earned,  until  she 
found  herself  without  means,  and  compelled  to 
support  herself  by  teaching.  By  following  thia  oc- 
cupation, she  acquired  a  small  competence,  which 
was  again  lost  to  her  (i8ia)  in  the  fire  of  Mos- 
oow,  which  destroyed  the  merchant's  house  in 
which  she  had  placed  it^  Forced  to  begin  once 
more  to  seek  a  means  of  subsistence,  when  almost 
64  years  old,  Mara  travelled  in  Livonia,  where 
■he  was  kindly  received,  and  settled  in  Bevel. 
She  now  supported  herself  agun.  for  about  four 
years  by  teaching,  and  then  formed  the  strange 
desire  to  revisit  London,  the  scene  of  her  former 
glory.  Here  ahe  arrived  in  181 9  (according  to 
iritis),  though  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  puts  her 
visit  before  the  burning  of  Moscow.  In  any 
case,  the  poor  old  woman,  announced  in  a  mys- 
terious manner  by  Messrs.  Knyvett  as  *  a  most 
celebrated  singer  whom  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  name,'  appeared  at  the  King's  theatre,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  not  a  shred  of  her  voice 
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remained,— HUid  never  appeared  again.  She  re- 
turned to  Livonia>  and  died  at  l^vel,  Jan.  ao, 
i833>  At  the  advanced  age  of  84,  aoon  after  re- 
ceiving fixim  Gothe  a  poem  for  her  birthday, 
'  Sangreich  war  dein  Ehrenweg'  (Weimar,  183 1 ). 
^  A  life  of  Mara,  by  G.  C.  Groaheim,  waa  pub- 
liahed  at  Casael  in  1823,  and  a  more  interesting 
one  by  fiochlita  in  hia  'Fur  Freunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,'  voL  i.  The  best  portrait  of  her  waa 
engraved  (oval)  by  J.  CoUyer,  after  P.  Jean, 
1794.  [J.M.] 

MABCATO.  <  In  a  marked,  deciaive  manner.* 
The  principal  use  of  this  direction  is  to  draw  the 
attention  to  the  melody  or  subject  when  it  is  in 
such  a  position  that  it  might  be  overlooked,  aa  for 
instance,  *I1  basso  ben  marcato,'  in  Chopin's 
Krakowiak,  op.  1 1  ;  or  when  there  are  two  aub- 
jecta  both  of  whidi  are  to  be  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  aa  in  the  9th  Syu^ihany  of 
Beethoven  (last  movement)  where  Uie  two  sub- 
jects come  together  in  6-4  time,  the  wofds  being 
'Freude,  schoner  Gotterfimken,'  and  'Seid  um- 
schlungen,*  etc. ;  and  in  tbe  ifetudes  Symphoniques 
of  Schumann,  No.  a,  'Marcato  il  canto'  and 
*  Marcato  il  tema.'  Beethoven  alao  uses  '  Queste 
note  ben  marcato'  in  the  string  quartety  op.  i8. 
No.  6,  slow  movement,  and  '  Melodia  marcata,* 
in  the  Trio,  op.  9,  No.  a. 

'Marcatissmio*  is  used  by  Chopin,  £tude,  op. 
35,  No.  II,  at  the  end,  and  by  Schumann  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Ff  minor, 
op.  II,  and  in  No.  8  of  the  Etudes  Symphon- 
iques. The  latter  composer  ib  the  only  one  of 
note  who  uses  this -direction  at  the  begiiming  of 
a  movement,  to  denote  the  character  of  the  whole. 
Thia  he  doee  firequently,  aa  'Allegro  marcato,' 
in  the  third  of  the  Intermezzi,  op.  4 ;  and  '  Ben 
marcato,'  in  Noa.  i  and  3  of  the  Romancea,  op. 
a8.  Aa  a  rule  Marcato  ia  coupled  with  a  certain 
degree  of  fi>ioe,  aa  in  Sohumann'a  first  Novelette, 
'  Marcato  con  forza  (Markirt  und  kraftig) ' ; 
but  in  the  grand  Sonata,  op.  14  (last  movement), 
we  find  '  Leggiero  marcato,'  and  near  the  end, 
'  Leggierissimo  marcando.'  The  siffn  which  ia 
equivalent  to  Mucato  is  <  over  Uie  separate 
notes,  but  this  refers  to  the  notes  themaelves, 
and  Marcato  to  the  whole  passage.  [J.A.F.M.i 

MARCELLO,  Benedetto,  eminent  compoeer, 
a  Venetian  of  noble  birth,  aon  of  Agostino  Mar* 
cello  and  Paola  Capello,  bom  July  31,  or 
August  I,  1686.  He  was  highly  educated,  and 
had  great  natural  gifts  for  music,  and  waa  a 
pupil  of  Lotti  and  Gaaparini.  The  violin  was 
his  first  instrument,  but  he  soon  gave  hia  whole 
attention  to  singing  and  composition.  His  father, 
objecting  to  the  time  thus  occupied,  sent  him 
6com  home  to  studv  law,  but  on  his  death  Bene- 
detto returned  to  Venice,  and  contrived  to  com- 
bine the  practice  of  music  with  his  professional 
avocations.  He  held  important  government 
posts,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Forty,  and 
afterwards  Proveditore  of  Pola  (1730).  Here 
he  remained  8  years,  when  his  health  having 
been  ruined  by  the  climate  he  became  Cameriengo 
at  Brescia,  and  there  died  July  a4,  1739.    Hie 
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monament  in  ihe  ohurch  of  S.  Gitueppe  states 
his  age  to  hATe  been  53  years,  11  months,  and  23 
days.     He  was  elected  Gavaliero  of  the  Filar- 
Dumioi  of  Bologna  in  1813,  and  was  also  a  member 
ofthe  Pastori  Aroadiof  Boma    In  his  youth  he 
was  wild,  but  sobered  down  in  middle  hte.    His 
great  work,  in  8  Tolomes,  fiolio^ '  Estro  poetioo- 
annonioo,  Parafrasi  sopra  i  primi  50  Psa]mi,Poesia 
di  Girolamo  Giustinisiii,'  appeared  in  two  parts 
of  2$  Psalms  each  (Venioe^  1724-37).    They  are 
oomposed  for  I,  J»  3,  and  4  Toioes,  with  figored 
basaoB,  and  oocarionally  with  a  violins  and  cello 
obligati;    and  for   expression  far  snrpaBS  any 
other  work  of  the  kind*    Dr.  Bmrney,  in  his  notice 
of  Maroello  (Hn;t..xv.  543),  oonsidas  that  they 
have  been  orerpraised,  and  that  eTeD.in  the  com- 
poser*s  day  his  airs  and  themes  were  neither  new 
nor  original    In  spite  however  of  this  judgment 
it  is  not  to  moch  to-  sagr  that,  as  a  whole,  they 
constitute  one  of  the  finest  productioDS  of  mnsical 
literature.    Ant  English  edition,  edited,  by  Avison 
and  Garth,  was  published  in  London  in  1757  in 
8  vols. ;  a  second  in  Italian  soon  after  (Yenioe)  ; 
and  a  third  by  Valle  (X803-8).    The  latest,  with 
P.F.  accompaniment  by  Mirecki,  was  printed  by 
CSarli  of  Paris.    Maroello  also  composed  instru- 
meotal  conoeitoe  (1701),  and  '-Ganaoni  madri- 
galeschi'  (Bologna,  1717);    besides  'Galista  in 
Qraa,'  pairtoral  (libretto  printed  in  ^7^^  music 
xmpub.) ; '  La  Fade  rioonosciut%'  opera  (Vioenxa^ 
1703) :  *  Arianna»'  cantata;  and.*Giuditta/  ora- 
torio, all  to  his  own  words..    As  a.poet  he  was 
above  the  average,  and  furnished  the  libretto  for 
Buggieri*s '  AnSo  in  Sparta*  (Venice,  1709).   In 
1 720  he  published  a  satirical  pamphlet '  II  Teatro 
alia  Moda»'  reprinted  in  1727,  33^.38  (Venice), 
and  1 741  (Florenoe).    The  Libnry  of  St. Mark 
in  Venice  contains  a  MS..'  Teoria  Musicale  * ;  the 
Boyal  library  of  Dresden  ancients  copies  of  tivo 
cantatas,  '  'nmotheus,'  to  his  own  Italian  trans- 
lation of  Dryden*s  poem^  and 'Cassandra';  the 
Court  library  of  Vienna  many  autographs  and 
other  works,  including;  the  cantatas  *  Addio  di 
£ttone,"GlQrieDaliso,'aDd  'La  Stravaganza'; 
and  the  Boyal  Library  of  Brussels '  D  Trioulb  della 
mnsica  nel  celebrarsi  la  morte  di  Maria  Vergine,' 
an  oratorio  for  6  voices  and  chorus.     This  score 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  F^tis,  who  speaks 
highly  of  its  expression,  pathos,  and  effective  in- 
strumentation.   Rossini  has  borrowed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  themes  in  his  overture  to  the 
'Siege  of  Corinth '  note  for  note  from  Marcello's 
aistPsahn.  ForMaroello's 'LetteraFamigliare,* 
•eeLoni.  [FCt.] 

MARCH  (GSer.  Maneh;  Fr.  Marehe;  Ital. 
3fare»a),  a  form  originally  associated  with  mili- 
tary movements,  and  afterwards  imported  into 
the  music  of  the  stage,  the  orchestra^  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  oratorio.  In  ancient  times  the 
sound  of  instruments  was  used  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  the  action  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  whether  in  processes  of  labour  requir- 
ing consentaneous  effort,  or  as  a  means  of  ex- 
citing ardour  in  armies  advancing  to  battle  by 
the  tones  of  '  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring 
droni,  the  ear-piercing   fife* — equally  familiar 
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being  M11ton*B  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
sound  'of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,'  and  the 
influence  on  a  mighty  host  of  '  Sonoroos  metal 
blowing  martial  sounds.*  like  most  forms  how- 
ever in  instrumental  music,  the  development  of 
the  March  followed  that  of  vocal  music  We  find 
Marches  in  the  eariy  operas^  in  the  stage  woriu 
of  Lully,  and  later  in  those  of  HandeL  and 
Btanean.  In  clavecin  mosio,  too,  it  Appefm  t^  » 
comMiatively  eariy  date,  the  'Suites  des  Bi^oes'  of 
the  Frowh  conqraser  Couperin  offiaring  examples. 
Of  the  Milititfy  Marsh  as  now  understood,  as  i^ 
strictly  rhythmical  and  harmonised  composition, 
written  for  a  band  of  wind  instaruments,  and 
intended  not  only  to  stimulate  courage  but  also 
to  ensure  the  orderly  advance  of  troG^  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  examples  are  extant  earlier 
than  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and 
these  seon  to  have  originated  during  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,,  and  sre  to  be  traced  to  the  form  of 
the  FoIfaUed ;  war-songs,,  in  which  patriotic  and 
military  ardour  was  expressed  lyrically,  having 
long  preceded  the  exdusive  use  of  instruments 
for  that  purpose.  A  good  specimen  of  the  old 
German  military  march  is  that  which  Meyerbeer 
introduced  in  his  'Ein  Feldlager  in  Schlerien' 
('Camp  of  Silesia'),  and  afterwards,  with  other 
portions  of  that  work,  in  his  'L'Etoile  du  Nerd,* 
in  the  camp  scene  of  wMeh  the  fine  old  'Dessaner 
Mardi*  stands  prominently  out  from  the  elabora* 
tions  with  which  the  composer  has  sozTOunded  it. 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  march  form  in 
regular  rhythmical  phrasing  seems  to  be  the  well- 
known  and  beautiM  Welsh  tune,  the  national 
Cambrian  war-song,  'The  March  of  the  Men  of 
Harieoh.'  This  melody,  which  has  only  become 
gensrally  popular  within  recent  years,  is  stated  by 
Jiwyd,  the '  Bard  of  Snowdon,*  to  have  oriffioated 
dliri^  the  siege  of  Harieoh  Castle  in  1468.  If 
this  be  so.  Dr.  Crotch  was  justified  in  saying  (in 
his  *  SpeoiBMna  of  Different  Kinds  of  Music') '  the 
mOitary  music  of  the  Welsh  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation'— 4.e.  reading  the  remaik 
with  refensnoe  to  the  war-Bongs  of  the  period. 

In  England  the  Military  March  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  later  develc^ment.  Sir  John  Haw 
kins,  however,  in  his  History  of  Music,  says  :-^ 
'  It  seems  that  the  old  English  march  of  the  foot 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  as  well  abroad 
as  with  us;  its  characteristic  is  dignity  and 
gravity,  in  which  respect  it  differs  greatly  from 
the  fVench,  which,  as  it  is  given  by  Mersennus, 
is  brisk  and  alert.'  On  this  subject  Sir  John 
quotes  a  hon  mot  of  Sir  Roger  Williams,  a  soldier 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  in  answer  to  the 
French  Marshal  Biron's  remark  that  '  the  Eng« 
lish  march  being  beaten  by  the  drum  was  slow, 
heavy,  and  slu^riah ' ;  the  reply  being,  '  That 
may  be  true,  but,  slow  as  it  is,  it  has  traversed 
your  master's  country  from  one  end  to  the  other.* 
Hawkins  (writing  in  1776)  s^ks  of  'the  many 
late  alterations  in  the  discipline  and  exercise  of 
our  troops,  and  the  introduction  of  fifes  and  other 
instruments  into  our  martial  music';  and,  in 
reference  to  an  earlier  condition  thereof,  quotes, 
from  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Boyal  and  Nobb 
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Anthon,  a  wamnt  of  Charles  I.  to  the  followixig 
effect: — 'Whereas  the  amaent  costome  of  nations 
hath  eyer  bene  to  use  one  oertaine  and  constant 
fimne  of  March  in  the  warres,  whereby  to  be 
distinguished  one  from  another.  And  the  March 
of  this  our  nation,  so  fiunous  in  all  the  honour- 
able atchieyements  and  glorious  warns  of  this 
our  kingdom  in  forralgne  parts  (being  by  the 
approbation  of  strangers  .themselyes  oonfest  and 
acknowledged  the  best  of  all  marches)  was  through 
tiie  negligence  and  carelossnoss  of  drummers,  imd 
by  long  discontinuance  so  altered  and  changed 
firam  the  ancient  grayity  and  majestie  thereof,  as 
it  was  in  danger  utterly  to  haye  bene  lost  and 
foigotten.  It  pleased  our  late  dearo  brother 
IHrinoe  Henry  to  reyiye  and  rectifie  thcsame  by 
ordayning  an  establishment  of  one  oertaine 
measure,  which  was  beaten  in  his  piresenoe  at 
Grreenwich,  anno  1610.  In  ccofinnation  where- 
of wee  are  graciously  pleased,  at  the  instanrft 
and  humble  sute  of  our  right  trusty  and  right 
^ell'bebyed  cousin  and  counsellor  Edward  Vis- 
count Wimbledon,  to  set  down  and  ordaine  this 
present  establishment  hereunder  expressed.  Will- 
ing #Tvi  commanding  all  drummers  within  our 
kingdome  of  England  and  prindpalitie  of  Watee 
exactly  and  precisely  to  obsenre  the  same,  as  well 
in  this  our  xingdome,  as  abroad  in  the  sendee 
of  any  forraigne  prinoe  or  state,  without  any 
addition  or  slteration  whatsoeyer.  To  the  end 
that  so  ancient,  fionous,  and  commendable  a 
custome  may  be  preseryed  as  a  patteme  and 
precedent  to  all  posteritie,'  etc.  etc — ^This  docu- 
ment also  contains  the  following  ^  notation — 

y  oluntaiy  bcTora  the  Marcli. 
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subscribed  'Arundell  and  Surrey.  This  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  original,  signed  by  his  Majestie.  Ed. 
Norsate,  Windnor.' 

The  primary  (indeed  absolute)  importance  of 
the  dram  in  the  early  form  of  the  March  is  yery 
eyident.  Rousseau,  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  de  Mu- 
tique,'  in  his  article  on  that  subject,  thus  defines 
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it : — *  Marohe :  Air  militaire  qui  se  joue  par  des 
instrumens  de  guerre,  et  marque  le  m^tre  et  la 
cadence  des  Tambours,  laqudle  est  proprement 
la  Marche.'  Hie  same  Author,  writing  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  speaks  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  German  military  music,  and  says 
that  the  French  troops  had  few  military  instru- 
ments for  the  infimtry  excepting  fifes  and  drums ; 
and  yery  few  marehes,  jnost  of  which  were  '  tr^ 
mal&ites.'  Rousseau  giyes — as  follows— the  first 
part  of  the  March  of  the  Musketeers  of  the  King 
of  fVanoe,  as  Ulustrstting  '  L'aooud  de  I'air  et  de 
U  Marohe.' 


1  1 


In  its  earlier  instrumental  form  the  Grerman 
March  had  two  reprises,  each  of  eight,  twelye,  or 
eyen  sixteen  bars,  and  its  melodic  origin  would 
seem  to  haye  been  influenced  by  the  national 
dance  called  the  'AUemande,'  in  2-4  time. 
The  modem  March  is  no«r  usually  in  common 
time — ^four  crotohets  in  a  bar— consisting  of  re- 
prises of  four,  eighty  or  eyen  nxteen  bars,  with  a 
subsidiary  moyement  entitled  a  *  Trio '  (f;enerally 
in  the  dominant  or  subdominant  key),  which  occu- 
pies a  similar  place  to  that  of  the  Trio  associated 
with  the  Minuet  or  Scherzo  of  a  symphony;  that 
is,  following  the  March,  which  is  repeated  after 
it.  With  the  ordinary  (Parade)  March,  about 
75  steps  go  to  the  minute;  with  the  Quick 
March  (Germ.  Otfchwind  MarKh\  Fr.  P<m  re- 
dofvhU)  about  108 ;  while  the  Storming  March 
(Grerm.  Sturm  Maneh;  Fr,  Pom  de  charge)  implies 
about  1 30  steps  per  minute,  these  being  measured 
by  rapid  beats  of  the  drum. 

Military  Marches,  intended  of  course  to  stimu- 
late hopeful  enthusiasm,  are  generally  written  in 
a  bright  major,  key,  trumpets,  dnims,  and  other 
instruments  of  peroussion  being  prominently 
used;  and  Funei«l  Marches  in  a  solemn  minor 
one — a  remarkable  exception  to  the  latter  ruW 
being  offered  by  the  Dead  March  in  *  Saul,'  the 
key  of  which  is  C  major,  a  mode  usually  associ-* 
ated  with  cheerful  sentiments.  This  is  indeed  a 
notable  instance  of  *  The  long  majestic  mareh, 
and  energy  divine/  and  most  readers  must  haye 
experienced  the  8ublimc(ly  pathetic  effect  of  its 
'muffled  drums  beating  funeral  marohes  to  the 
graye.'  'The  stormy  music  of  the  drum'  (of 
course  unmuffled)  is  still  an  important  element 
in  all  the  pieces  used  at  the  parade  or  on  the 
battle-field ;  as  it  exereises  a  commanding  influ- 
ence on  rhythmical  precision,  as  already  indi- 
cated. Formerly,  as  aboye  indicated,  that  instru- 
ment was  the  aU-essential  feature  in  the  March, 
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instead  of  being,  as  afterwardi,  ■abadiwy  in  a 
musical  sense.  The  impraHive  effect  attained  by 
Handel — hj  simple  means — in  the  piece  jast  re- 
ferred to,  has  been  paralleled  in  more  recent 
times  by  Beethoven's  emplcyment  of  larger  or- 
chestral resources,  in  the  sublime  '  Marda  Fune- 
hte  *  in  his  *  Sinfonia  Eroica.' 

The  March  usually  begins  with  a  crotchet 
before  the  commeuoinf  phiase^  as  in  Handers 
Marches  in  'Rinaldo^(i7ii),  in  'Sdpio/  the 
Occasional  Overture,  etc.  There  are  however 
numerous  instAnoes  to  the  contrary,  as  in  Gluck*s 
March  in  *  Aloeste/  that  in  Mosart's  '  Die  Zau- 
berflote,*  and  Mendelawhn's  Wedding  March, 
which  latter  preients  the  unusual  example  of 
beginning  on  a  chord  remote  from  the  key  of  the 
piece.  A  March  of  almost-  equal  beauty  is  that 
in  Spohr*8  Symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der  Tone,'  and 
hen  (as  also  in  the  March  just  referred  to)  we 
have  an  example  of  a  feature  found  in  some  of 
the  older  Marahes — the  preliminary  flourish  of 
trumpets,  or  FARFAax  [see  vol.  i.  p.  50J  6]. 

There  is  also,  as  already  said,  a  descriytion  of 
march  in  half  time — a-4  (two  crotchets  in  a 
bar),  called  with  us  the  Quick  MJwdi — Poi  rs- 
doMi,  Gutkwind  Maneh.  Good  Bpedmens  of 
this  rhythm  are  the  two  Marches  (Pianoforte 
duets)  by  Schubert,  No.  3,  op.  4P,  and  No.  i, 
op.  51,  in  the  latter  of  which  w»  have  also  the 
preliininary  femfare.  The  march  form  in  piano- 
forte music  has  indeed  been  used  by  aeveral 
modem  composers:  by  Beethoven  in  his  three 
Marehes  for  two  performers  (op.  45) ;  and  the 
Funeral  March  in  his  Sonata,  og%  a6 ;  and,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  by  Franz  Schubert  in  his 
many  exquiidte  pieces  of  the  kind  for  four  hands^ 
among  them  being  two  (op.  i  a  i )  in  a  tempo  (6-8), 
lometimea,  but  not  often,  employed  in  the  march 
style :  another  such  specimen  being  the '  Rogues* 
March,'  associated  for  more  than  a  century 
(probably  much  longer)  with  army  desertion. 
This  is  iJso  in  the  style  of  the  Quick  March,  the 
tune  being  identical  with  that  of  a  song  once 
popular,  entitled  'The  tight  little  Island'— it 
having,  indeed,  been  similarly  employed  in  other 
JTiatanres.  The  following  is  the  first  part  of  this 
March,  whose  name  is  better  known  than  its 
melody: — 

i^iidt  March, 


Aabohesi: 


tii 


Besides  the  March  forms  already  referred  to, 
there  is  the  Torch-danoe  [see  Fackeltanz,  vol.  i. 
p.  501  a],  which,  however,  is  only  associated  with 
psgeants  and  festivities.  These  and  military 
marches  being  intended  for  use  in  the  open  air, 
are  of  course  written  entirely  for  wind  instru- 
ments, and  those  of  percussion ;  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  pieces  many  regimental  bands, 
British  and  foreign,  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  [H.  J. L.] 


MABCHAND,  Louis,  a  personage  whose 
chief  daim  to  our  notice  is  his  encounter  with 
Bach,  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  his  signal  de- 
feat. He  was  bom  at  Lyons  Feb.  a,  1669.^ 
He  went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  became  re- 
nowned there  for  his  orgim-playing,  and  ulti- 
mately became  court  organist  at  Versailles.  By 
his  recklessness  and  dissipated  habits  he  got  into 
trouUe,  and  was  exiled  in  171 7.  The  stoiy  goes, 
that  the  king,  taking  pitv  on  Marchanas  un- 
fortunate wife,  caused  half  his  salary  to  be  with* 
held  fix>m  him,  and  devoted  to  her  sustenance. 
Soon  after  this  arrangement,  Marohond  coolly 
got  up  and  went  away  in  the  middle  of  a  mass 
which  he  was  playinff,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  by  the  king,  repued, '  Sire,  if  my  wife  gets 
half  my  salarv,  the  may  play  half  the  service.' 
On  account  of  this  he  was  exiled,  on  which  he 
went  to  Dresden,  and  there  managed  to  get 
again  into  royal  favour.  The  King  of  PoUmd 
offered  him  the  place  of  oourt  organist,  and 
thereby  enraged  Vdumier,  his  Kapellmeister, 
who  was  also  at  Dresden,  and  who,  in  order 
to  crush  his  rival,  secretly  invited  Bach  to  coma 
over  from  Weimar.  At  a  royal  concert,  Bach, 
being  incognito  among  the  audience,  Marchand 
played  a  Freach  air  with  brilliant  variations  of 
his  own,  and  with  much  applause,  after  which 
Yolumier  invited  Bach  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
clavecin.  Bach  ropeated  all  Marchand^s  showy 
variationsi,  and  improvised  twelve  new  ones  of 
great  beauty  and  difficulty.  He  then,  having 
written  a  theme  in  pencil,  handed  it  to  Marchand, 
challenging  him  to  an  organ  competition  on  the 

given  subject.  Marchand  accepted  the  challenge, 
ut  when  the  day  came  it  was  found  that  he 
had  precipitately  fled  from  Dresden,  and,  the 
order  of  his  banishment  having  been  withdrawn, 
had  setumed  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  met 
with  more  appreciation.  He  now  set  up  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  soon  became  the  fiwhion, 
charging  the  then  unheard-of  sum  of  a  louis 
d*or  a  lesson.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  his 
expensive  habits  brought  him  at  last  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  he  died  in  great  miseir,  Feb.  17, 
1 732.  His  works  comprise  2  vols,  of  pieces  for 
the  davedn,  and  one  for  the  organ,  and  an  opera, 
'  PyramuB  et  Thisbe,'  which  was  never  performed. 

His  ideas,  says  F^tis,  are  trivial,  and  his  har- 
monies poor  and  incorrect.  There  is  a  curious 
criticism  of  him  by  Rameau,  quoted  in  La  Borde, 
'Essai  sur  la  musique'  (voL  iii.),  in  which  he 
says  that  'no  one  could  compare  to  Marohand 
in  his  manner  of  handling  a  fugpie ' ;  but,  as 
F^tis  shows,  this  may  be  explain^  by  the  &ct 
that  Rameau  had  never  heard  any  great  German 
or  Italian  oiganist.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MAECHESI,  Luioi,  sometimes  called  Mab- 
OHBSiMi,  was  bom  at  Milan,  1755.  His  father, 
who  played  the  horn  in  the  orchestra  at  Modena, 
was  his  first  teacher ;  but  his  wonderful  aptitude 
for  music  and  his  beautiful  voice  soon  attracted 

1  Spltt^  wboM  Mcuney  and  Judgment  are  nnlmpeMhabl^  la  his 
Life  of  Bach  glTes  the  date  1671.  as  an  laferenca  from  an  old  encnTlnv. 
But  Me  F^is  (kv.).  who  quotei  an  article  in  the  Magaitn  Xncyelo- 
pMique.  1812.  torn.  iv.  p^  941,  where  this  point  li  thoroughly  loraitl- 
gated,  and  a  register  of  MarchaiMl's  birth  gWea. 
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the  attention  of  flome  amateurs,  who  penraaded 
the  elder  Marcbesi  to  have  the  boy  prepared  for 
the  career  of  a  Bopranist.  This  was  done  at 
Bergamo,  and  young  Marcbesi  was  placed  under 
the  eoirato,  Caironi,  and  Albujo,  the  tenov,  for 
singing;  while  his  musical  education  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Maestro  di  Gappella,  Fioroni,  at 


Marcbesi  made  bis  d^ut  <iii  the  stage  at  Borne 
in  1 774,  in  a  female  charaoter,  the  usual  introduc- 
tion of  a  young  and  promising  singer,  with- a 
soprano  voice  and  beautiful  person.  Towards 
the  close  of  1775  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  en- 
gaged Maiched  for  his  chapel,  but  his  sudden 
death,  two  years  after,  put  an  end  to  this  engage- 
ment, and  me  young  singer  went  to  Milan,  where 
he  performed  the  part  of  '  second  man,'  with 
Paochierotti  as  first,  and  to  Venice,  where  he 
played  second  to  MOlico.  He  was  advanced  in 
that  same  year  to  first  honours  at  Treviso.  In 
the  next  and  following  years  be  sang  as  'first 
man  *  at  Munich,  Padua,  and  El<n«nce,  where  he 
created  a  furore  by  his  exquisite  singing  of '  Mia 
speranza,  io  pur  vonrei,'  a  rondo  bt  Suti's '  Achille 
in  Sdro.*  In  1 778  he  had  worked  his  way  to  the 
great  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  and  continued  there 
during  two  seasons.  He  was  now  looked  upon 
as  the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  was  fought  for 
by  rival  impresarj.  Once  more  in  Milan  ( 1 7B0), 
he  sang  in  MisliwicedL's  '  Armida,*  in  which  he 
introduced  the  famous  rondo  of  Sarti,  which  all 
Italy  had  been  bumming  and  whistling  since  he 
sang  it  at  Florence,  and  also  an  air  by  Bianchi, 
iJmost  as  successful,  'Se  piangi  e  peni.'  His 
portrait  was  engraved  at  Bisa»  and  the  im- 
pressions were  quickly  bought  up.  He  now 
sang  in  turn  at  Turin,  Bome,  Luoca»  Vienna^ 
and  Berlin,  always  with  renewed  ^lat ;  and  he 
went  in  1785  to  St.  Petersburg  with  Sarti  and 
Mme.  Todi.  The  rigorous  climate  of  Bussia, 
however,  filled  him  with  alarm  for  his  iwice,  and 
be  fled  rapidly  back  to  Vienna^  where  he  sang 
in  Sarti's  'Giulio  Sabino.' 

We  next  find  him  (1788)  in  London,  singing 
in  the  same  opera  by  Sarti,  having  just  com- 
pleted an  engagement  --at  Turin.  His  s^e  of 
singing  now  seemed  (to  Bomey)  'ndt  only  elegant 
and  refined  to  an  unoommen  degree,  but  often 
grand  and  full  of  dignity^  |)articularly  in  the 
recitatives  and  occasional  low  notes.  Many  of 
his  graces  were  new,  eleffani,  and  of  his  own 
invention ;  and  he  must  have  studied  with  in- 
tense application  to  enable  himself  to  execute 
the  divisions  and  running  shakes  firom  the  bottom 
of  his  compass  to  the  top,  even  in  a  rapid  series 
of  half-notes.  But  beside  his  vocal  powers,  his 
perfbimanoe  on  the  stage  was  extremely  embel- 
lished by  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  gestures.  From  this  time 
till  1790  he  continued  to  delight  the  English, 
appearing  meanwhile  at  short  intervab  in  the 
various  capitals  and  chief  cities  of  Europe.  In 
1794  he  sang  at  Milan  in  the  'Demofooute'  of 
Portogallo,  smd  was  described  in  the  cast  as  *  all 
attual  servizio  di  S.  M.  il  Be  di  Sardegna.'  This 
memorable  occasion  was  that  of  the  d^bnt  of  Mme. 
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Graasini.  He  continued  to  sing  at  Milan  down  to 
the  spring  ef  1806,  when  he  left  the  stage,  and 
passed  the  lemainder  of  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  honoured  -and  loved.  He  composed  some 
songs,  published  in  London  (Clementi),  at 
Vienna  (Gappi),  «nd  at  Bonn  (Simrock).  An 
air,  written  by  him, '  In  seno  quest*  alma,'  was 
also  printed. 

A  beautiful  portrait  of  Marcbesi  was  engraved 
(June,  1790)  by  L.  Schiavonetti,  after  B.  Cos- 
way  ;  and  a  curious  caricature  (now  rare)  was 
published  under  the  name  of  *  A  Bravura  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Concert,'  by  J.  N[izon],  1789, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  conceited  oox« 
comb,  bedizened  with  jewels,  sieging  to  the 
King,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  courtiers. 

Marohesi  died  at  Milan,  his  native  place, 
December  15, 1829.  [J.M.] 

MABCHESI,  Mathilde  db  Castboitb,  nee 
Gbaukakn.  bom  March  j6,  1826,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
cbuit,  she  was  very  highly  educated,  but  in  1845, 
her  father  having  lost  Ms  fortune,  she  adopted 
the  musical  professien.  She  studied  singing  at 
Vienna  with  Nicolai ;  but  in  1845  ^^^  ^  Vrtm 
to  learn  from  Garcia.  Here  she  took  lessons  in 
declamation  from  Samson,  Bachel's  master,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  all  the  first  singers 
of  the  age — Persiani,  Grisi,  Alboni,  Duprez, 
Tamburini,  Lablache.  Her  own  aptitude  for 
%a^tt*\\\ng  was  already  so  remarkable  that  Garcia, 
whilst  prevented  by  the  effects  of  an  accident 
from  giving  his  lessons,  handed  over  his  whole 
clientele  for  the  time  to  his  young  pupil.  In 
1849  Mdlle.  Graumann  removed  to  London, 
where  she  obtained  a  high  standing  as  a  concert 
singer.  Her  voice  was  a  mezzo  soprano,  and  her 
excellent  style  never  failed  to  please.  She  has 
sung  successfrdly  inG^ermany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
She  married  Signer  Marches!,  also  a  vocalist, 
in  185a,  and  in  1854  accepted  the  post  of  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire, 
the  vocal  department  of  which  was  then  in  its 
infimoy.  But  she  soon  won  high  distinction  for 
it  and  hersell  Among  her  pupils  at  this  period 
were  Mdlles.  lima  de  Murska,  Fried,  Kraus,  and 
others  who  have  since  become  fiunous.  She  re- 
signed her  appointment  in  1 86  r ,  and  removed  with 
her  husband  to  Paris, wherepupilscame  to  herfrom- 
frff  and  wide.  At  this  time  appeared  her 'Ecolede 
Cliant.'  Boesini,  in  acknowledging  the  dedication 
of  a  volume  of  *  Vocalizri,'  extols  her  method  as  an 
exposition  of  the  true  art  of  the  Italian  school  of 
ringing,  inclusive  of  the  dramatic  element ;  and 
specially  valuable  when,  he  complains,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  treat  the  vocal  art  as  though  it  were 
a  question  of  the  capture  of  barricades  1  In  1865 
she  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatoire, but  resigned  it  in  1868  to  return  to 
Vienna  to  resume  her  poet  as  teacher  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire,  which  she  held  for  ten 
years.  Among  her  fiunous  recent  scholars  were 
Mdlles.  d'Angeri  and  Smeroschi,  Mme.  Schuch- 
Proeka,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Etelka  Gerster.  She 
resigned  her  appointment  at  the  Conservatoirs 
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in  1878,  but  oontmuet  to  reside  and  teach  in 
Yienna,  where  her  services  to  art  have  met  with 
full  recognition.  A  pupil  of  hers  having  created 
a  furore  at  a  concert,  the  public,  after  applaud- 
ing  the  singer,  raised  a  caU  for  Mme.  Marched, 
who  had  to  appear  and  share  the  honours.  From 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  she  has  received  the 
Cross  of  Merit  of  the  1st  class,  a  distinction 
rarely  accorded  to  ladies ;  and  she  holds  deoora- 
tiona  and  medals  from  the  King  of  Saxony,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  Emperor  of 
Gennany,  and  the  King  of  Italy.  She  \b  a 
menftber  of  the  St.  GeciUa  Society  in  Borne,  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Florence.  She  has  published 
agrand  practioil  Method  of  singing;  and  24  books 
of  vocal  ezeiuises.  [B.T.] 

MABCHESI,  Salvatoiu,  Cayalibri  di 
Casteonk,  Marghbse  dxlla  Rajata,  husband  of 
the  foregoing,  a  baiytone  singer  and  vocal  teacher, 
bom  at  Palermo,  i8aa.  Hu  family  belonged  to 
the  nobility,  and  his  &ther  was  four  years  Gro- 
vemor-Oencffal  of  Sicily.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
Neapolitan  Guard,  but,  for  political  reasons,  re- 
signed his  commission  in  1840.  Whilst  studying 
law  and  philosophy  at  Palermo,  he  took  lessons 
in  singing  and  composition  from  Baimondi ;  and 
he  continued  his  musical  studies  at  Milan,  under 
Lamperti  and  Fontana.  Having  participated  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  shdlter  in  America,  where  he  made 
his  d^mt,  as  an  operatic  singer,  in  '  Emani.'  He 
returned  to  Europe  to  ta^e  instruction  from 
Garcia,  snd  settled  in  London,  where,  for  seve- 
ral seasons,  he  was  fovonrably  known  as  a  con- 
oert-singer.  He  married  Mdlle.  Graumann  in 
1851,  and,  with  her,  made  numerous  concert 
tours  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  ap- 
pearing also  in  opera  with  success,  both  in  Eng- 
land imd  on  the  continent.  He  has  held  posts  as 
teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoires  of  Vienna 
and  Cologne,  and  was  appointed  chamber  singer 
to  the  court  of  Saze  Weimar,  i86a.  From  tiie 
King  of  Italy  he  has  received  the  orders  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus.  Signer 
"Mawihesi  is  known  also  as  the  composer  of  seve- 
ral Getman  and  Italian  songs,  and  as  the  Italian 
translator  of  many  French  and  Grerman  libretti 
—'Medea,'  'La  Vestale;  'Iph^genia,  'Tann- 
luinser.'  'Lohengrin,'  eta  He  has  published 
various  writings  on  music,  and  some  books  of 
Tooal  ezeoroises.  C^'^O 

MABCHESIKL  [See  LnooHBSiir A  and  Mas- 
cam,  LuiGi.] 

MABENZIO,  LuoA.  The  oldest  account  we 
can  find  of  this  great  Italian  composer  is  given 
by  O.  Bossi,^  in  1620.  It  tells  us  of  Marenzio's 
buih  at  Coocaglia,  a  small  town  on  the  road  be- 
tween Brescia  and  Bergamo,  of  the  pastoral  beauty 
of  his  eariy  surroundings,  and  the  eilect  they  may 
have  had  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  future  mad- 
rigal composer,  of  the  patronage  accorded  him  by 
gnat  princes,  of  his  valuable  post  at  the  court  of 
Pdand,  worUi  1000  scudi  a  year,  of  the  delicate 
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health  whi(^  made  his  return  to  a  more  genial 
climate  necessary,  of  the  kind  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandino  at 
Borne,  of  his  early  death  in  that  city,  and  burial 
at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  The  same  author  gives 
an  account  of  Giovanni  Contini,  organist '  of  the 
cathedral  at  Bresda,  and  later  in  Uie  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  under  whose  direction  Ma- 
renzio  completed  his  studies,  having  for  his  fellow- 
upil  Lelio  Bertani.'  who  afterwards  served  the 

uke  of  Ferrara  for  1500  scudi  a  year,  and  was 
even  asked  to  become  the  Emperor's  chapel-master. 

Donate  Calvi,  writing  in  1664,'  anxious  to 
claim  Marenzio  as  a  native  of  Bei^gamo,  traces 
his  descent  from  the  noble  family  of  Marenzi,  and 
finds  in  their  pedigree  a  Luca  Marenzo.  He 
adds  further  details  to  Bossi's  account,  how  the 
King  of  Poland  knifi^hted  the  composer  on  his 
departure,  how  wanmy  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
court  of  Borne  on  his  return,  how  Cardinal  C. 
Aldobrandino  behaved  like  a  servant  rather  than 
a  patron  to  him.  We  also  learn  that  he  died 
Aug.  a  a,  1599,  being  then  a  singer  in  the  Papal 
chapel,  and  that  there  was  a  grand  musical 
service  at  his  funeral. 

In  the  next  account  Brescia  again  puts  in  a 
daim,  and  Leonardo  Cozzando*  asserts  that 
Marenzio  was  bom  at  Cocaglio,  that  his  parents 
were  poor,  and  that  the  whole  expense  of  his 
living  and  education  was  defirayed  by  Andrea 
Masetto,  the  village  priest.  To  Cozzando  we  are 
also  indebted  *  for  a  special  article  on  Marenzio's 
great  merits  as  a  singer,  and  after  reading  of 
him  under  the  head  of  Bresdan  composers,  we 
find  him  further  mentioned  under  '  Cantoii' 

A  fourth  aocount,  quite  independent  of  these, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  is  that  given  by 
Henry  Peacham,  published  in  i6aa.*  Of  the 
composers  of  his  time,  Byrd  is  his  fovourite, 
Victoria  and  Lassus  coming  next.  Then  of 
Marenzio  he  says : — 

*•  For  dAlioions  Aire  and  vweete  Invention  In  Mad- 
rigals, Lnon  Maretuio  ezoelleth  all  other  whoeoever, 
having  pablished  more  Seta  than  any  Anthonr  else  who- 
aooTor:  and  to  say  truth,  hath  not  an  ill  Song,  thoiigl:t 
sometime  an  orer-sight  (whioh  might  be  the  Printer's 
fault)  of  two  eighU  at  fiftt  escape  him;  as  betweene  the 
ToNorand  Bate  in  the  last  close,  of,  i  tmut  depart  aU  hap- 
leue :  ending  aoooiding  to  the  nature  of  the  Dittie  most 
artificially,  with  a  Minim  rest  His  flnt,  second,  and  third 
parts  of  TkjfrtiMt  Veggo  doloe  mio  ben  che  /ce  hoggi  mio 
hole  CatUawiy  or  tweele  tinging  AwuryUift  are  SongBL 
the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  beene  ashamed 
to  have  had  oomposed.  Of  stature  and  complexion, 
hee  was  a  little  and  blaoke  man :  he  was  Organist  in  the 
Popes  ChappeU  at  Borne  a  good  while,  afterward  hee  went 
into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the  Pope  for  over- 
mudi  fkmiliaritie  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  (whom  the 

aueene  of  Polawi,  sent  for  by  Luea  Mnrenxio  afterward, 
le  being  one  of  the  rarest  .women  in  Burow.  for  her 
voyoe  and  the  Lute :)  but  returning,  he  found  the  aifeo- 
tlon  of  the  Pope  so  estransed  from  him,  that  hereupon 
hee  tooke  a  conoeipt  and  died.* 

s  For  Ibt  of  worki  lee  Kltner. 

a  Soana  LlttwMla  de  sU  lerittori  BeigsaasMhi.  PooiUo  CsItI. 
(Bergamo,  1664.) 

4LIbnrteBraKiSQS.  iMDardoGoaMado.  (BraKla.Blmrdl,168S.) 

«  'Vsgo  a  cDrioao  rlskratto.  eto^  dell'  HtsCoila  BraMUna.'  Leo- 
nardo Cozando.   (Bntda,  Btanrdi,  16M.) 

•  'The  Oomplest  OeDtlamao,'  Igr  Heoiy  Fesfliuun,  IT.  of  Arts. 
(London,  1682.) 

T  The  proper  titles  of  ttwae,  which  an  glT«n  In  tha  abore  oo  iftuei 
manner  in  Peacham's  book  are— 'Tlnl  morir  volea  (4  5)';  'Teggj' 
doloe  mlo bene  (4  4)';'  Che  Uk  hogg'  11  mio  lole  (4  5)';  and '  Oaotava 
la  plu  Tica  (4  5).' the  BngUah  irordi '  Swsels  Sloglnf  Aaiar7lUi '  baUw 
adapled  to  the  miuie  of  the  last. 
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The  above  acoonnts  agree  in  all  impoitent 
points,  and  even  the  descent  from  a  noble  Beiga- 
mese  fimiily  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  parents* 
poverty  and  their  residence  at  Goccaglia.  Maren- 
zio  certainly  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  in 
1599,  and  we  may  therefore  place  his  birUi  about 
1560,  though  not  later,  for  he  began  to  publish  in 
1 581.  On  the  loth  of  April  in  that  year  he  was 
in  Venice,  dedicating  his  first  book  of  madrigals 
(k  6)  to  Alphonse  d*Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  He 
was  in  Borne,  Dec.  i,  158a/  on  April  24,'  and 
Bee*  15)^  1584,  was  chapel-master  to  the  Cardinal 
d*£Bte  in  the  same  year,*  and  was  still  in  the 
same  city  on  July  15,  1585.^ 

We  do  not  think  he  went  to  Poland  just  yet, 
but  we  have  no  more  publications  for  some  years. 
Marenzio  probably  received  his  appointment  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Sigismund  III.  (1587),  and 
IS  said  to  have  kept  it  for  several  years. 

He  was  back  in  Rome  in  1595,  writing  to 
Dowland,  July  13,*  and  to  Don  Di^o  de 
Campo,  Oct.  20/  and  in  the  same  year  is  said 
to  have  been  appointed  to  the  Papal  chapel.*  It 
was  now  that  he  lived  on  such  familiar  terms 
with  Cardinal  Aldobrandino^  the  Pope*s  nephew, 
and  taking  this  into  account  Peacham's  tale  may 
have  some  truth  in  it,  and  Marenzio  may  have 
£BJlen  in  love  with  a  lady  belonging    to  his 

Eatron*s  fSe^mily.  If,  however,  he  died  of  a  broken 
eart,  as  is  suggested,  it  must  have  been  caused 
simply  by  the  Pope^s  refusal  to  allow  a  mar- 
riage. Thtkt  Marenzio  did  nothing  to  forfeit  his 
good  name*  is  proved  by  the  certain  fact  that 
he  retained  his  office  in  the  Papal  chapel  till  his 
death. 

Marenzio*8  principal  works  are:^^  books  of 
madxigals  (k  5),  6  books  (k  6),  each  book  con- 
taining from  13  t3  20  nos.,  and  i  book  (k  4)  con- 
taining 21  nos.;  5  books  of ' Villanelle  e  Arie 
alia  Napolitana,'  containing  113  nos.  (k  3)  and  i 
(k  4)  ;  2  books  of  four-part  motets,  many  of  which 
have  been  printed  in  modem  notation  by  Proske  ;'* 
I  mass  (k  8),  and  many  other  pieces  for  church 
use.  The  first  five  books  of  madrigals  k  5  were 
printed  *in  uno  corpo  ridotto,'  in  15931  and  a 
similar  edition  of  those  k  6  in  1 594.  These  books, 
containing  78  and  76  pieces  respectively,  are  both 
in  the  British  Museum.  Marenzio's  works  were 
introduced  into  England  in  1588,  in  the  collection 
entitled  'Musioa  Transalpina*  (1588);  and  two 
years  afterwards  a  similar  book  was  printed,  to 
which  he  contributed  23  out  of  28  numbers. "   His 

I  8m  dedication  to  the  PhUhftrmonlo  Aeadamlduu  of  Veitma  of 
9rdBookoflIa4r1cal«(it6).   (Venloe,  Gardane.  IBBS.) 
3  See  '  Madrlgsll  splrttuali  4  A  dl  L.  M/    (Borne,  Oardaao,  IfiM.) 
a  Dedication  of  'U  qulnto  lib.  de  Xadrisali  it  S.'  (Vlneffia.  Scotto. 

•  Titl»-pa«e  of '  Frimo  lib.  de  Madr.  it  8.'   (Venlea.  Gardano.  UB4.) 

B  Dedication  of  'Hadr.  it  4  dl  L.  M.'  Lib.  prtmo.  (Veoetla*  Gar- 
dano, IML) 

•  'iMt  booke  of  Soneas  or  Ajnt  of  4  jwrts  by  John  Dowland.' 
(Short.  Bred  St.  hill.  ISm.) 

7  •  Dl  L.  M.  11  Tmo  Ub.  dl  Madr.  k  B.'   (VeneUa,  Gardano,  1086.) 

•  We  cannot  And  any  old  authority  for  the  date  of  appointment,  bat 
It  Is  voo  probable  to  doubt  It. 

•  The  ifuljr  thine  worth  setting  ri^t  In  the  itoiy.  As  to  the  rest  of 
It.  the  nequeuoe  of  events  cannot  be  fitted  Into  his  lUs ;  Burney  con- 
sider* the  Khole  aooouot  saroun  of  hearsay  erldenoe  and  absuidlty, 
and  Riren  no  riedit  to  It. 

W'MusIcaDlyh)a.'ete.   Carl  Proske.  toI.  IL   (Batlsbon.  UBS.) 
n  '1st  part  of  Italiaa  XadrlgaU  Englished.'  etc    FubUshad  by 
Ibomai  Watson  0090), 


reputation  here  was  soon  established,  for  in  1595 
John  Dowland,  the  lutenist,  *  not  being  able  to 
dissemble  the  great  content  he  had  found  in  the 
profered  amity  of  the  most  famous  Luca  Maren* 
zio,'  thought  ib.e  mere  advertisement  of  their  cor- 
respondenoe  would  add  to  the  chance  of  his  own 
works  being  well  received.  Bumey  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  madrigal  style  was 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  by 
Marenzio's  superior  genius,  and  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Musica  Transalpina  *  gave  birth  to 
that  passion  for  madrigals  wliich  became  so  pre- 
valent among  us  when  our  own  composers  so 
happily  contributed  to  gratify  it." 

Tnus  it  came  to  pass  that  Luca  Marenzio  be- 
came bound  up  in  our  own  musical  history,  and 
few  foreign  musicians  of  the  i6th  century  have 
been  kept  so  constantly  before  the  English  public. 
The  Madrigal  Society  became  a  home  for  his 
works  nearly  150  years  ago,  and  they  are  con- 
tinually suftg  by  much  younger  societies.  'To 
guard  faithfully  and  lovingly  the  beautiful  things, 
and  to  reverence  the  great  masters,  of  olden  times, 
is  quite  a  part  of  the  English  character,  and  one 
of  ito  moat  beautiful  traits.* '«  [J.B.S.-B.] 

MARGARITA.     [See  Epinb.] 

MARIA  Dl  ROHAN.  Operainsacts;  mudc 
by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  Vienna,  June  5, 1 843 ; 
at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  Nov.  20, 1843,  and 
in  London,  Covent  Garden,  May  8,  1847.      [G.] 

MARINO  FAUERO.  Opera  seria,  in  2  acts ; 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the  Th^tre 
JtaHen  in  1835 ;  in  London,  King's  Theatre,  May 
14.  1835.  [G.] 

MARIO,  GoKTE  Di  GANDIA,  the  greatest 
operatic  tenor  that  the  present  generation  has 
heard,  was  bom  in  181 2  at  Genoa,  of  an  old 
and  noble  family.  His  father  had  been  a 
general  in  the  Piedmontese  army ;  and  he  himself 
was  an  officer  in  the  Piedmontese  Guard,  when 
he  first  came  to  Paris  in  1836,  and  immediately 
became  a  great  fftvourite  in  society.  Never 
was  youth  more  richly  gifted  for  the  operatic 
stage ;  beauty  of  voice,  face,  and  figure,  with  the 
most  winning  grace  of  Italian  manner,  were  all 
his.  But  he  was  then  only  an  amateur,  and  as 
yet  all  unfitted  for  public  singing,  which  his 
firiends  constantly  suggested  to  him,  even  if  he 
could  reconcile  his  pr^e  with  the  taking  of  such 
a  step.  Tempted  as  he  was  by  the  offers  made 
to  him  by  Dnponchel,  the  director  of  the  Opera, 
— ^which  are  said  to  have  reached  the  sum  of 
frs.  1500  a  month,  a  large  sum  for  a  beginning, 
— and  pressed  by  the  embarrassments  created 
by  expensive  tastes,  he  still  hesitated  to  sign 
his  £Ekther*s  name  to  such  a  contract ;  but  was 
finally  persuaded  to  do  so  at  the  house  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Merlin,  where  he  was  dining  one 
evening  with  Prince  Belgiojoso  and  other  well- 
known  amateurs ;  and  he  compromised  the 
matter  with  his  family  pride  by  signing  only 
the  Christian  name,  under  which  he  became 
afterwards  so  famous, — Mario. 

u  Gen.  Hist  of  Music,  vol.  Ul.  pp.  Kl.  11«. 
UA1nbros.UeschlohtederHuslk.IU.4a8. 
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He  is  nid  to  have  spent  some  time  in  study, 
directed  by  the  advice  of  Bliohelety  Ponchard, 
and  the  great  dnging^master,  Bordogni ;  but  it 
oannot  have  been  very  long  nor  the  study  yery 
deep,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very 
incomplete  singer  when  he  made  his  first  appear^ 
anoe.  This  was  on  Nov.  30,  1838,  in  the  rSU 
of '  Robert  le  Diable.'  Notwithstanding  his  lack 
of  preparation  and  want  of  habit  of  the  stage,  his 
■uoeeas  was  assured  from  the  first  moment  when 
faia  delicious  voice  and  graceful  figure  were  first 
presented  to  the  French  public.  Mario  remained 
at  the  Academic  during  that  year,  but  in  1840 
he  passed  to  the  Italiui  Opera,  for  which  his 
native  tongue  and  manner  better  fitted  him. 

In  the  meantime,  be  had  made  his  fiirst  appear- 
ance in  London,  where  he  continued  to  sing 
through  many  years  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 
His  dibut  here  was  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  June  6, 
1839 ;  but>  as  a  critio  of  the  time  observed,  '  the 
Yocal  oommand  which  he  afterwards  gained  was 
nnihought  of;  his  acting  did  not  then  get  beyond 
that  of  a  southern  man  with  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  stage.  But  physical  beauty  and  genii^ity, 
■och  as  have  been  bestowed  on  few,  a  certain 
artistic  taste,  a  certain  distinction, — not  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  gentle  birth,  but  sometimes 
asKxnated  with  it, — ^made  it  dear,  firom  Signor 
Mario's  first  hour  of  stage-life,  that  a  course  of 
no  common  order  of  fitfdnation  was  begun.' 

Mario  sung,  after  this,  in  each  season  at  Paris 
and  in  London,  improving  steadily  both  in  acting 
and  singing,  though  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  'create* 
but  few  new  characters, — scarcely  another  beside 
that  of  the  'walking  lover'  in  'Don  Pasquale,' 
a  part  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  the 
■mgin^  of  the  serenade '  Com'  h  gentil.'  In  other 
parts  he  only  followed  his  predecessors,  though 
with  a  grace  and  charm  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,  and  which  may  possibly  remain  for  ever  un- 
eqnalled.  'It  was  not,*  says  the  same  critio 
quoted  above  (Mr.  Chorley),  '  till  the  season  of 
1846  that  he  took  the  place  of  which  no  wear 
and  tear  of  time  had  been  able  to  deprive  him.' 
He  had  then  played  'Almaviva,'  'Gennaro,* 
'  Baoul/  and  had  shown  himself  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect  stage  lover  ever  seen,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  other  qualities  or  defects.  His 
BDging  in  the  duet  of  the  4th  Act  of  the 
'  Ugonotti,'  raised  him  again  above  this ;  and  in 

*  La  Favorita '  he  achieved,  perhaps,  his  highest 
point  of  attainment  as  a  dramatic  singer. 

Like  Garcia  and  Nourrit,   Mario  attempted 

*  Don  Giovanni,'  and  with  similarly  small  success. 
The  violence  done  to  Mozart's  music  partly 
aooonnts  for  the  failure  of  tenors  to  appropriate 
ih5»  great  character ;  Mario  was  unfitted  for  it 
by  nature.  The  reckless  profligate  found  no 
oomiterpart  in  the  easy  grace  of  his  love- 
making;  he  was  too  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  realise  for  them  the  idea  of  the  '  Disso- 
lute Punito.' 

As  a  singer  of  'romances'  Mario  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  native  elegance  of  his 
demeanour  contributed  not  a  litUe  to  his  vocal 
aoccess  in  the   drawing-room;  for  refinements 
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of  accent  and  pronunoiation  create  effects  there 
which  would  be  inappreciable  in  the  larger  space 
of  a  Theatre.  Mano  was  not  often  heard  in 
oratorio,  but  he  sang  *  Then  shall  the  righteous,* ' 
in  Elijah,  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1849, 
and  '  If  with  all  your  hearts,*  in  the  same  oratorio, 
at  Hereford,  in  1855.  For  the  stage  he  was  bom* 
and  to  the  stage  he  remained  &ithful  during  his 
artistic  Ufe.  To  the  brilliance  of  his  success  in 
opera  he  brought  one  great  helping  quality,  the 
eye  for  colour  and  all  the  important  details  of  cos- 
tume. His  figure  oh  the  stage  looked  as  if  it  had 
stepped  out  of  the  canvas  of  i?itian,  Veronese,  or 
Tintoretto.  Never  was  an  actor  more  harmoniously 
and  beautifully  dressed  for  the  characters  he  im- 
personated,— ^no  mean  advantage,  and  no  slight 
mdication  of  the  complete  artistic  temperament. 

For  five  and  twenty  years  Mario  remained 
before  the  public  of  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  constanUy  associated  with  Mme. 
Grisi.  In  the  earlier  years  (1843-6)  of  that 
brilliant  quarter  of  a  century,  he  took  the  place 
of  Rubini  in  the  £unous  quartet,  with  Tarn* 
burini  and  Lablache;  this,  however,  did  not 
last  long ;  and  he  soon  remained  alone  with  the 
sole  remaining  star  of  the  original  constellation, 
Mme.  Grisi.  To  this  gifted  prima  donna  Mario 
was  united,  after  the  dissolution  of  her  former 
marriage;  and  by  her  he  had  three  daughters. 
He  left  the  stage  in  1867,  and  retired  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Bome,  where  he  is  still  living.  Two 
years  sgo  it  became  known  that  he  was  in  reduced 
circumstances,  and  his  finends  got  up  a  concert  in 
London  for  his  benefit.  [J.M.] 

MABIONETTE-THEATRE,  a  small  stage 
on  which  puppets,  moved  by  wires  and  strings, 
act  operas,  plays,  and  ballets,  the  songs  or  dia- 
logue being  sung  or  spoken  behind  the  scenes. 
The  repertoires  included  both  serious  and  comic 
pieces,  but  mock-heroic  and  satiric  dramas  were 
the  most  effective.  Puppet-plays  S  in  England 
and  Italy  called  '  fantoccini,'  once  popular  with 
all  classes,  go  back  as  &r  as  the  1 5th  century. 
From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Punch  was  so  popular  as  to  inspire  Addison 
with  a  Latin  poem,  'Machine  gesticulantes.' 
In  1 7 13  a  certain  Powell  erected  a  Punch  theatre 
under  the  arcade  of  Govent  Garden,  where  pieces 
founded  on  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  the  '  Babes 
in  the  Wood,*  'Bobin  Hood,'  and  'Mother 
Goose,'  were  performed;  lat^r  on  they  even 
reached  Shakspere  and  opera.  About  the  same 
period  Marionette-theatres  were  erected  in  the 
open  spaces  at  Vienna,  and  these  have  reappeared 
irom  time  to  time  ever  since  '.  Prince  Estwhazy, 
at  his  summer  residence,  Esterh^,  had  a  fantas- 
tically decorated  grotto  for  his  puppet-plays,  with 
a  staff  of  skilled  machinists,  scene-painters,  play- 
wrights, and  above  all  aoomposer,  his  Capellmeister 
Haydn,  whose  love  of  humour  found  ample  scope 
in  these  performances.  His  opera  'Philemon 
und  Baucis*   so  delighted  the  Empress  Maria 

1  Bee  Stnitt's  'Sports  aad  FasUmM  of  Um  People  of  Xnglajid.'  Loo 
don.  1190. 
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Teresa^  that  by  lier  desiie  Prince  Esterhazy  had 
the  whole  apparatus  sent  to  Vienna  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Court.  In  London,  fantoccini 
were  playing  between  the  years  1770  and  80  at 
Hickford  s  large  Booms  in  Panton  Street,  Hay- 
market^  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  in  Piccadilly. 
In  Nov.  1 791  Haydn  was  present  at  one  of  these 
performances  ^  in  the  elegant  little  theatre  called 
variety  Amnsantea^  belonging  to  Lord  Barry- 
more,  in  Savile  Bow.  He  was  much  interested, 
and  wrote  in  his  diaiy,  '  The  puppets  were  well- 
managed,  the  singers  bad,  but  the  orchestra  toler- 
ably good.'  The  playbill  may  be  quoted  as  a 
specimen. 

PANTOCOim 

Bsndiigsad  moaia 


Orertiue,  Bvdn. 

▲  comedy  in  one  act, 
'ArleqainTBlat.* 


Spaniih  Fandango. 
Conoartanta,  FleyeL 
A  comady  in  one  act, 
'LesPetltoBiens,' 
the  mnaic  by  Saochini  and 
FaiaieUa 


OTertore,  PiodnL 
The  &Totii{te  open  (Mh  time) 

'  Ia  bttona  FigliuoU,'        To  oondode  with  a  Faa  da 
the  miuiobyPioeini,aianUuxi  denx  a-la-mode 

and  Sani.  J  da  Yeatria  and  Hilliabetg. 

Leader  of  the  hand :  Mr.  Mountain. 

lint  hautboy :  Sgr.  Patria. 

To  begin  at  8 ;  the  doon  open  at  7  o'clock. 

Hie  theatre  ia  wall  aind  and  illnminated  with  wax. 

Befteahmenta  to  be  had  at  the  Rooma 

ofthethaatn.    BozeaS/.   Pit  3/. 

A  critlo  in  *The  Oaaetteer*  aaya:— <So  well  did  the 
motion  of  the  puppete  agree  with  the  Toioe  and  tone  of 
the  prompten,  that,  after  the  eye  had  been  aociiatomed 
to  them  for  a  few  minutea,  it  waa  dilBcalt  to  remember 
that  they  wen  puppets. ' 

Fantoccini  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  even 
in  these  days.  They  give  opportunity  for  'many 
a  true  word  to  be  spoken  in  jest' ;  they  show  up 
the^  bad  habits  of  actors,  and  form  a  mirror  in 
which  adults  may  see  a  picture  of  Ufe  none  the 
less  true  for  a  little  distortion.  [C.  F. P.] 

MABITANA.  Opera  in  3  acts,  founded  on 
Don  Cesar  de  Bazan ;  words  by  Fitzball,  music 
by  W.  V.  WaUace.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  by 
Mr.Bunn,  Nov.  15,  1845.  [G.] 

MABKULL,  Fribdrich  Wilmlk,  bom 
Feb.  1 7,  1816,  near  Elbinff,  Prussia.  Ho  studied 
composition  and  oigan  playing  under  Friedrich 
Schneider,  at  Dessau;  became  in  1836  principal 
organist  at  Dantzig  and  conductor  of  the  'Gesang- 
verein '  there.  Markull  also  enjoys  reputation 
as  a  pianist,  and  has  given  excellent  concerts 
of  chamber  music.  He  has  composed  operas, 
oratorios,  and  two  symphonies^  and  many  works 
for  the  oxgan,  and  contributes  musical  articles 
for  Dantzig  journals.  [H.  S.  0.] 

MABPUBG,  Friedbich  Wilhklm,  eminent 
writer  on  music,  bom  1 718  at  Marpurgshof,  near 
Seehausen,  in  Brandenburg.  Little  is  known  of 
his  musical  education,  as  (^ber  gives  no  details, 
although  Marpurg  furnished  him  with  the  history 
of  his  life.    Spazier  ('Leipzig  musik.  Zeitung,' 
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ii.  553)  says  that  in  1746  he  was  secretary' to 
Genend  Bothenburg  in  Paris,  and  there  asso- 
ciated with  Voltaire,  Maupertais,  D'Alembert» 
and  Bameau ;  and  Eberhard  remarks  that  his 
acquaintance  with  good  society  would  account  for 
his  refined  manners  and  his  tact  in  criticism.  The 
absence  in  his  woriks  of  personality  and  of  fine 
writing,  then  so  common  with  musiad  authors,  b 
the  more  striking  as  he  had  great  command  of 
language  and  throughly  enjoywl  disoussiott.  His 
active  pen  was  exeiciBed  in  almost  all  branches 
of  music — composition,  theoiy,  criticism,  and  his- 
tory. Of  his  theoretical  works  the  most  cele- 
brated are— the  'Handbuch  Mm  Generalbasse, 
und  der  Cknnposition,'  founded  on  Bamean*s 
system  (3  parte,  1 757-8,  Beriin)  ;  '  Der  kritisobe 
Musicus  an  der'  Spree '  (Berlin,  1750),  contain* 
ing  on  p.  129  a  ludd  explanation  of  the  old 
Church  Modes ;  the  *  Anleitung  zur  Singecom- 
position"  (Berlin,  1758^  and  the  'Anleitung  zur 
Musik'  (Berlin,  1763),  both  stiU  popular;  the 
'Kunat  das  Clavier  zu  spielen*  (1750);  the 
'Versuch  tLber  die  musikalische  Temperatur' 
(Breslau,  1776),  a  controversial  pamphlet  in- 
tended to  prove  that  Kimberger's  so-called  funda- 
mental bass  was  merely  an  interpolated  bass; 
and  the  '  Abhandlung  von  der  Foge,'  62  plates 
(Berlin  1753-54;  and  edition  1806;  French, 
Berlin  1756),  a  masterly  summary  of  the  whole 
Bcienoe  of  counterpoint  at  that  period,  with  the 
aolitary  defect  that  it  is  ilkurtrated  by  a  few  short 
examples,  instead  of  being  treated  in  connection 
with  composition.  This  Marpuig  intended  to 
remedy  by  publishing  a  collection  of  fugues  by 
well-known  authors,  with  analyses,  but  he  only 
issued  the  first  part  (Berlin.  1758).  Of  his  cri- 
tical works  the  most  important  is  the '  Historisch- 
kritische  Beitriige,'  5  vols.  (Berlin,  1744-62). 
Among  the  historical  may  be  specified  a  MS. 
'  Entwurf  einer  Greschichte  der  Oigel,'  of  which 
Gerber  gives  the  table  of  contents ;  and  the  'Kri- 
tische Einleitung  in  die  Greschichte  der  Ton- 
kunst '  (Berlin,  1 75 1 ).  A  jeu  cTeipriif  *  Legende 
einiger  Musikheiligen  von  Simon  Metaphrastes 
dem  Jttngeren*  (Cologne,  1786),  appeared  under 
his  pseudonym.  Of  compositions  he  published, 
besides  collections  of  contemporary  music,  *6 
Sonaten  lUr  das  Cembab'  (Nuremberg,  1756); 
•  Fughe  e  capriod  *  (Berlin,  1777)  :  and '  Versuch 
in  figurirten  ChoriUen,'  vols,  i  and  a  ;  'Musikal- 
isches  Archiv,'  an  elucidation  of  the  *  Historisch, 
kritischen  Beitriige,'  was  announced,  but  did  not 
appear. 

Marpuig  died  May  22,  1795,  ^  Berlin,  where 
he  had  been  director  of  the  government  lottery 
fixwn  1763.  [F.G.]' 

MABSCHNEB,  HsnaticB,  celebrated  Ger-' 
man  opera-composer,  bom  Aug.  16,  1796,  at 
Zittau  in  Saxony.  He  began  to  compose  sonatas, 
Lieder,  dances,  and  even  orchestral  music,  with 
no  further  help  than  a  few  hints  from  various 
musicians  with  whom  his  beautiful  soprano  voice 
and  his  pianoforte  playing  brought  him  into 
contact.  As  he  grew  up  he  obtained  more 
s  Tbe  SprM  Is  tiie  rlT«r  which  floin  (or  rmUier  eraopi)  thnraih 
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■ystematic  instruction  from  Schicht  of  Leipzig, 
whither  he  went  in  1816  to  study  law.  Here 
also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rochlitz,  who 
induced  him  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  In 
181 7  he  travelled  with  Count  Thaddaus  von 
Amad^,  a  Hungarian,  to  Pressbuig  and  Vienna, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Kozeluch 
and  of  Beethoven,  who  is  said  to  have  advised  him 
to  compose  sonatas,  aymphonies,  etc ,  for  practice. 
In  Pressburg  he  composed  'Der  KyfPhauser 
Berg,'  and  'Heinrich  IV.*  Weber  produced  the 
latter  at  Dresden,  and  Marschner  was  in  con- 
sequence appointed  in  1823  joint-Capellmeister 
with  Weber  and  Horlacchi  of  the  German  and 
Italian  Opera  there.  Weber  had  hoped  to  obtain 
the  post  for  his  friend  Gansbacher,  but  he  soon 
recovered  the  disappointment,  and  the  friend- 
ship which  ensued  between  them  was  of  great 
■ervice  to  Marschner.  He  resigned  on  Weber*s 
death  in  i8a6^  and  after  travelling  for  some 
time,  settled  in  1827  at  Leipzig  as  Capell- 
meiatar  of  the  theatre.  Here  he  produced  'Der 
Vampyr'  (March  29,  1828),  his  first  romantic 
opera,  to  a  libretto  by  his  brother-in-law  Wohl- 
briick,  the  success  of  which  was  enormous  in 
Bpite  of  its  repulsive  subject.  In  London  it  was 
produced,  Aug.  25,  1829,  in  English,  at  the 
Liyoemn,  and  ran  for  60  nights,  and  Marschner 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  compose  an  English 
opera,  when  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  burnt 
down.  His  success  here  doubtless  led  to  his 
dedicating  his  opera  'Des  Falkner's  Braut'  to 
King  WUliam  IV,  in  return  for  which  he  re- 
Mved  a  giacious  letter  and  a  golden  box  in  1833. 
His  attention  having  been  turned  to  English 
literature,  his  next  opera,  'Der  Templer  und  die 
Jddin,'  was  composed  to  a  libretto  constructed 
by  himself  and  WohlbrUck  from  'Ivanhoe.'  The 
fireahness  and  melody  of  the  music  ensured  its 
Bueoess  at  the  time,  but  the  libretto,  disjointed 
and  overloaded  with  purely  epic  passages  which 
merely  serve  to  hinder  the  action,  killed  the 
music.  In  1831  Marschner  was  appointed  Court 
Ci^llmeister  at  Hanover,  where  he  produced 
'Bans  Heiling*  (May  24,  1833)  to  a  libretto  by 
Sduaid  Devrient,  which  had  been  urged  upon 
Mendelssohn  in  1827  (Devrient's '  Recollections,* 
p.  40).  This  opera  is  Marschner^s  masterpiece. 
Its  success  was  instantaneous  and  universal,  and 
it  retains  to  this  day  an  honourable  place  at  all 
the  principal  theatres  of  Grermany.  In  1836  it 
was  performed  under  his  own  direction  at  Copen- 
hagen with  marked  success,  and  he  was  offered 
the  post  of  General  Musik-director  in  Denmark, 
an  honour  which  the  warmth  of  his  reception  on 
his  return  to  Hanover  induced  him  to  decline. 
After  'Hans  Heiling'— owing  chiefly  to  differ- 
eooes  with  the  management  of  the  theatre — 
BCarschner  composed  little  for  the  stage,  and 
that  little  has  not  survived.  He  died  at  Han- 
over, Dec.  14,  1 861.  Besides  the  operas  already 
mentioned  he  composed  '  Lucretia '  and  '  Schon* 
Eilen'  (1822);  'Des  Palkner's  Braut*  (Leipzig, 
1832;  Berlin,  1838);  'Das  Schloss  am  Aetna* 
(Berlin,  1838);  *  Adolph  von  Nassau  *  (Hanover, 
1843);  'Austin'  U851);  and  an  operetta  'Der 
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Holzdieb.'  He  also  composed  incidental  music 
for  von  Klei8t*s  play  *Die  Hermannsschlacht,* 
and  publinhed  over  180  works  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions ;  but  principally  lieder  for  one  and 
more  voices,  still  popular ;  and  choruses  for  ^men^s 
voices,  many  of  which  are  excellent  and  great 
favourites.  An  overture,  embodying  '  Crod  save 
the  king,*  is  mentioned  as  being  performed  in 
London  at  a  concert  on  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Jan.  25, 1842). 
As  a  dramatic  composer  of  the  Romantic 
school,  Marschner  ranks  next  to  Weber  and 
Spohr,  but  it  is  with  the  former  that  his  name 
is  most  intimately  connected,  though  he  was 
never  a  pupil  of  Weber's.  The  strong  similarity 
between  their  dispositions  and  gifts,  the  harmo- 
nious way  in  which  they  worked  together,  and 
the  cordial  affection  they  felt  for  each  other, 
are  interesting  frtcts  in  the  history  of  music. 
Mar8chner*s  favourite  subjects  were  ghosts  and 
demons,  whose  uncanny  revels  he  delineated 
with  extraordinsuy  power,  but  this  gloomy  side 
of  his  character  was  relieved  by  a  real  love  of 
nature  and  out-door  life,  especially  in  its  lighter 
and  more  humorous  characteristics.  He  worked 
with  extreme  rapidity,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  his  scores  abound  in  enharmonic  modula- 
tions, and  his  orchestration  is  unusually  brilliant 
and  elaborate.  Such  facility  argues  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  melody,  and  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  technical  part  of  composition.  [A.  M.J 

MARSEILLAISE,  LA.  The  words  and  music 
of  this  popular  French  hymn  are  the  composition 
of  Claude  Joseph  Rougxt  de  Lisle,  a  captain  of 
engineers,  who  was  quartered  at  Strasburg  when 
the  volunteers  of  the  Bas  Rhin  received  orders  to 
join  Luckner*s  army.  Dietrich,  the  Mayor  of 
Strasburg,  having,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
on  the  war,  regretted  that  the  young  soldiers  had 
no  patriotic  song  to  sing  as  ihey  marched  out, 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  who  was  of  the  party,  returned 
to  his  lodgings  \  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  com- 
posed, during  the  night  of  April  24.  1792,  the 
words  and  music  of  tiie  song  which  has  inmior- 
talised  his  name.  With  lus  violin  he  picked 
out  the  first  strains  of  this  inspiriting  and  truly 
martial  melody ;  but  being  -oidy  an  amateur,  he 
tmfortunately  added  a  symphony  which  jars 
strangely  with  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
hymn  itself.  The  following  copy  of  the  original 
edition,  printed  by  Dannbach  of  Strasburg  under 
the  title  '  Chant  de  guerre  pour  I'armce  du  Rhin, 
d^di^  au  Mar^chal  Lukner  *  (sic),  will  be  inter- 
esting from  its  containing  the  symphony,  which 
has  been  since  suppressed^  and  from  an  obvious 
typographical  error,  a  crotchet  being  evidently 
intended  for  a  quaver. 


^Ttmp$  dg  muureh*  «nimk 
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The  'Chant  de  Guerre*  was  Bung  in  Diet- 
rich's house  on  April  25,  copied  and  arranged 
for  a  military  band  on  the  toUowiog  day,  and 
performed  by  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale 
at  a  review  on  Sunday,  the  29th.  On  June 
25  a  singer  named  Mireur  sang  it  at  a  civic 
banquet  at  Marseilles  with  so  much  effect  that  it 
was  immediately  printed,  and  distributed  to  the 
volunteers  of  the  battalion  just  starting  for 
Paris.  They  entered  Paris  on  July  30,  sing- 
ing their  new  hymn;  and  with  it  on  their 
lips  they  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries 
on  August  10,  1792.  From  that  day  the 
'Chant  de  guerre  pour  I'arm^  du  Rhin'  was 
called '  Chanson  *  or  '  Chant  des  Marseillais,*  and, 
finally,  *  La  Marseillaise.'  The  people,  shouting 
it  in  the  streets,  probably  altered  a  note  or  two ; 
the  musicians,  Edelmann,  Gr^try,  and  most  of  all 
Gossec,  in  their  accompaniments  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  greatly  enriched  the  harmonies, 
and  soon  the  '  Marseiliaise,'  in  the  form  we  have 
it  now  (and  which  need  hardly  be  quoted),  was 
known  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 

The  original  edition  contained  only  six  coup- 
lets ;  the  seventh  was  added  when  it  was  drama- 
tised for  the  F6te  of  the  F^d^ration,  in  order  to 
complete  the  characters —an  old  man,  a  sddier, 
a  wife,  and  a  child — among  whom  the  verses 
were  distributed.  Rouget  de  Lisle  had  been 
cashiered  for  expressing  disapproval  of  the  events 
of  the  10th  of  August,  and  was  then  in  prison, 
from  which  he  was  only  released  after  the  &11  of 
Robespierre,  on  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  28), 


1794.  The  following  fine  stanza  for  the  child 
was  aooordingly  supplied  by  Dubois,  editor  of  the 
'  Journal  de  Litt^rature  * : — 

*  Nous  entrerooB  dana  la  eaniftre, 
Ouuid  no«  allies  nV  leroiit  plus ; 
licmB  J  troaverons  leor  pouwitee 
Et  la  trace  de  lean  yertua. 

Bien  moins  Jaloux  de  lear  Burrlvxe 
One  de  partaoer  leur  cercoeil, 
pTona  auxons  le  rabliine  orgneil 
Be  lea  venger  on  de  lee  raivre.* 

Dubois  also  proposed  to  alter  the  concluding  lines 

of  the  sixth  stanza : — 

*  Que  tea  ennemls  expirants 

VoietU  ton  triomphe  et  notre  eloire ' 

*  Dans  tee  ennemia  exjdranta 
Yoia  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire.* 

These  are  minute  details,  but  no  fact  connected 
with  this  most  celebrated  of  French  national  airs 
is  uninteresting. 

That  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  the  author  of  the 
words  of  the  'Marseillaise*  has  never  been 
doubted — ^indeed  Louis  Philippe  conferred  a  pen- 
sion upon  him  ;  but  it  has  been  denied  over  and 
over  again  that  he  composed  the  music.  Strange  to 
say,  Castil-Blaze  (see '  Moli^re  musicien,*  vol.  ii.  pp. 
452-454),  who  should  have  recognised  the  vigour 
and  dash  so  characteristic  of  the  French,  declared 
it  to  have  been  taken  from  a  German  hymn. 

In  F.  K.  Meyer's  Versailler  Briefe  (Berlin, 
1873)  there  is  an  article  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Marseillaise,  in  which  it  b  stated  that  the  tune 
is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  Yolkslied 
*  Stand  ich  auf  hohen  Bergen'  is  sung  in  Upper 
Bavaiia.  The  author  of  the  article  heard  it 
sung  in  1843  by  an  old  woman  of  70,  who 
informed  him  tliat  it  was  a  very  old  tune,  and 
that  she  had  learnt  it  from  her  mother  and 
grandmother.  The  tune  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
the  Credo  of  a  MS.  Mass  composed  by  Holtir 
mann  in  1776,  which  is  preserved  in  the  parish 
church  of  Meersburg.  (See  the  Gartenlaube  for 
1 86 1,  p.  256.)  Recent  enquiry  (August^  18 79) 
on  the  spot  from  the  curate  of  Meersburg  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  story. 

F^tis,  in  1865,  asserted  that  the  music  was 
the  work  of  a  composer  named  Navoigille,  and 
reinforces  his  statement  in  the  3nd  edition  of 
his  'Biographie  Universelle.'  Georges  Kastner 
(*  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale,'  Paris,  1848)  and 
several  other  writers,  including  the  author  of  this 
article  (see  Chouquet's  '  L'Art  Musical,'  Sept.  8, 
1864-Maich  9,  65),  have  clearly  disproved  these 
allegations ;  and  the  point  was  finally  settled  by 
a  pamphlet,  *La  V^rit^  sur  la  paternity  de  la 
MarseiUaise'  (Paris,  1865),  written  by  A.  Rouget 
de  lisle,  nephew  of  the  composer,  which  contains 
precise  information  and  documentary  evidence, 
establishing  Rouget  de  Lisle's  daim  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  controversy  is  examined  at  length 
by  Loquin  in  *Les  melodies  populaires  de  la 
France,'  Paris.  1879.  The  *  Marseillaise '  has 
been  often  made  use  of  by  composers.  Of  these, 
two  may  be  cited — Salieri,  in  the  opening  chorus 
of  his  opera,  'Palmira'  (1795),  and  Grison,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  oratorio  'Esther'  (still 
in  MS.),  both  evidently  intentional.  Schumann 
uses  it  in  his  song  of  the  Two  Grenadiers  ¥dth 
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magnificeat  effect ;  and  also  introdaoes  it  in  his 
Overture  to  Hermann  und  ribrothea. 

A  picture  by  PiU,  reprcBenting  Kouget  de  Liale 
nnging  the  *  MaraeillaiBe,*  is  well-known  from 
the  engraving.  [G.  C] 

MABSH,  Alfhonso,  son  of  Robert  Marsh, 
one  of  the  musicians  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I., 
was  baptized  at  St.  Margaret's  Westminster, 
Jan.  38,  1627.  He  was  appointed  a  Grentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  1660.  Songs  composed  by 
him  appear  in  'The  Treasury  of  Musick,'  1669, 
'Choice  Ayres  and  Dialogues,*  1676,  and  other 
publications  of  the  time.  He  died  April  9,  1681. 
ffis  son  Alphokso  was  admitted  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal  April  25,  1676.  Songs  by 
him  are  contained  in  '  The  Theater  of  Music/ 
1685-7,  "^^®  Banquet  of  Musick/  1688-92, 
and  other  publications.  He  died  Apnl  5,  1692, 
and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the  west  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MAfiSH,  Jomr,  bom  at  Dorking,  1750,  a 
disfcinguiBhed  amateur  composer  and  performer, 
vesident  at  Salisbury  (1776-81),  Canterburv 
(1 781-6),  and  Chichester  (i  787-1828),  in  each 
of  which  places  he  led  the  band  at  the  subsorip- 
tioQ  concerts  and  occasionally  officiated  for  the 
cathedral  and  church  organists.  He  composed 
two  Services,  many  anthems,  chants,  and  psalm 
toBes,  glees,  songs,  symphonies,  overtures,  quar- 
teto,  etc.,  and  organ  and  pianoforte  music,  be- 
sides treatises  on  harmony,  thorough  bass,  etc. 
He  died  in  1828^  A  fully  detail^l  account  of 
his  career  is  given  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Musi- 
cians,* 1824,  but  it  does  not  possess  sufficient 
interest  to  be  repeated  here.  [W.H.H.] 

HABSHALL,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of 
WHliam  Marshall  of  Oxford,  music-seller,  bom 
1806,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
John  Staffcxd  Smith  and  William  Hawes.  He 
was  appointed  oi*ganist  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral and  St.  John^s  College,  Oxford,  in  1823,  and 
was  also  oi:ganist  of  All  Saints'  Church.  He 
graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  Dec.  7,  1836,  and  Mus. 
Doc.  Jan.  14,  1840.  He  resigned  his  Oxford 
appointments  in  1846,  and  afterwards  became 
organist  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Kiddemunster. 
He  was  author  of  '  The  Art  of  Beadinff  Church 
Music,'  1842,  and  editor  (jointly  wiUi  Alfred 
Bennett)  of  a  collection  of  chants,  1829,  and 
also  editor  of  a  book  of  words  of  anthems,  1840, 
4th  edit.  1862.  He  died  at  Handsworth,  Aug. 
17.  1875. 

His  younger  brother,  Chablks  Wabd  Mab- 
■HALL,  bom  1808,  about  1835  appeared,  under 
tbe  assumed  name  of  Manvsrs,  on  the  London 
stage  as  a  tenor  singer,  with  success.  In  1842 
he  quitted  the  theatre  for  concert  and  oratorio 
nnging,  in  which  he  met  with  greater  success. 
After  1847  he  withdrew  trom  public  life.  He 
died  at  Islington  Feb.  22,  1874.  \W,  H.  H.] 

MABSON,  Geobge,  Mus.  Bac.,  contributed 
to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  iive- 

Srt  madrigal  *The  nimphes  and  shepheards.* 
e  oomposed  services  and  anthems,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  [W. H.  H.] 
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MABTEL*  and  MABTELLATO  (Ital.), 
from  martder  and  martellare,  to  hammer ;  said 
of  notes  struck  or  sung  with  especial  force,  and 
left  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  due  to  them. 
Notes  dashed,  dotted,  or  emphasized  by  >  or  /s., 
are  Martel^es  or  Martellate  in  execution.  The 
term  Martellement  is  sometimes  employed  for 
acciaccatura.  [J.H.] 

MA  BTHA.  Opera  in  3  acts ;  music  W  Flotow. 
Produced  at  Vienna  Nov.  25,  1847.  It  was  an 
extension  of  Ladt  Hbnbistte,  in  which  Flotow 
had  only  a  -^hird  share.  The  alterations  in  the 
book  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Georges, 
and  translated  into  Geman  by  Friedrich.  It 
was  produced  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
Marta,  July  i,  1858  ;  in  English  at  Drury  Lane, 
Oct.  II,  1858,  and  in  French  at  the  Th^&tre 
Lyrique,  Dec.  16,  1865.  The  air  of  '  The  last 
rose  of  summer'  is  a  prominent  motif  in  this 
opera.  [G.] 

MABTIN,  Georob  William,  bom  March  8, 
1825,  received  his  early  musical  education  in  the 
choir  of  St.  PauFs  cathedral  under  William  Hawes. 
He  has  composed  many  glees,  madrigals,  and 
part-songs,  for  some  of  which  he  has  been  awarded 
prizes,  and  has  edited  and  published  cheap  ar- 
rangements of  the  popular  oratorios  and  other 
woHEs  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  others.  For  some 
years  he  directed  performances  given  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Choral  Society.  He  has 
an  aptitude  for  training  choirs  of  school  children^ 
and  has  conducted  many  public  performances  by 
them.  [W.H.H.] 

MABTIN,  Jonathan,  bom  1715,  was  a  cho- 
rister of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Dr.  Croft.  On 
quitting  the  choir  he  was  placed  under  Thomas 
Boeeingrave  for  instruction  on  the  organ,  and 
soon  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to 
deputise  for  his  master  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  for  Weldon  at  the  Chapel  Boyal. 
On  June  21,  1736  he  was  admitted  organist  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal  on  the  death  of  Weldon,  and 
promised  'to  compose  anthems  or  services  for 
the  use  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel,  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  Subdean  for  the  time  being.' 
Probably  he  was  never  called  upon  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  as  his  only  known  composition  is  a  song 
in  Bowe*s  tragedy,  'Tamerlane,'  'To  thee,  O 
g^entle  sle^.*  He  died  of  consumption,  April  4, 
1737,  and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the  west  clois- 
ter of  Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MABTINES,  or  MABTINEZ,  Mabiannb, 
daughter  of  the  master  of  the  oeremonies  to  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  bom  May  4,  1744,  ^^  Vienna. 
Metastasio,  a  great  .friend  of  her  father's,  lived 
for  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  family,  and 
undertook  her  education.  Haydn,  then  young, 
poor,  and  unknown,  ocoapied  a  wretched  garret 
in  the  same  house,  and  taught  her  the  harpsi- 
chord, while  Porpora  gave  her  lessons  in  singing 
and  composition,  her  general  cultivation  being 
under  Metastasio's  own  care.  Of  these  advan- 
tages she  made  good  use.  Bumey,  who  knew  her 
in   1772  \  speaks  of  her  in  the  highest  teBms, 

I  Am  'PrwoU  state  of  Moil*  In  G«niiuy.'  L  8U-18,  SOB;  85*.  908. 
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BpecuJly  praimng  her  flinging ;  and  she  alao  won 
the  admiration  of  both  Haase  and  Gerbert. 
After  the  death  of  the  parents,  and  of  Metas- 
tasio,  who  left  them  well  off,  she  and  her  sister 
gave  evening  parties,  which  were  frequented  by 
all  the  principal  artists.  On  one  of  these  oo- 
casions  Kelly'  heard  Marianne  play  a  4-hand 
sonata  of  Mozart's  with  the  composer.  Latterly 
Marianne  devoted  herself  to  teaching  talented 
pupils.  In  1 773  she  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Musical  Academy  of  Bologna.  In  178a,  the  '  Ton- 
kttnstler  Sooietat*  perfomied  her  oratorio '  Isaooo,' 
to  Metastasio^s  words.  She  also  composed  two 
more  oratorios,  a  mass,  and  other  sacred  music ; 
Psalms,  to  Metastasio's  Italian  translation,  for  4 
and  8  voices ;  solo-motets,  arias,  and  cantatas, 
concertos,  and  sonatas  for  clavier,  overtures  and 
symphonies.  The  Gesellsohaft  der  Musikfreunde 
possesses  the  autographs  of  many  of  these  works. 
Marianne  expired  on  the  13th  of  Dec.  181  a,  a 
few  days  after  the  death  of  her  younger  sister 
Antonie.  [CF.P.] 

MARTINI,  OiovANHi  Bathbta,  or  Giam- 
BATTI8TA,  commonly  called  Padre  Martini,  one 
of  the  most  important  soientiBc  musicians  of 
the  1 8th  century,  bom  at  Bologna^  April  95, 
1 706 ;  was  first  taught  music  by  his  father 
Antonio  Maria,  member  of  a  musical  society 
called  'I  Fratelli.*  Having  become  an  expert 
Tiolinist,  he  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  haqm- 
chord  from  Padre  Predieri,  and  counterpoint 
from  Antonio  Ricoieri,  a  castrate  of  Vincenxo, 
and  composer  of  merit.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  with  the  monks 
of  San  Filippo  Neri.  Having  passed  his  novi- 
ciate at  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Lago,  he  was 
ordained  on  Sept.  11,  I7aa,  and  returning  to 
Bologna  in  1735  became  maestro  di  capella  of 
the  church  of  San  Francesco.  Giaoomo  Perti 
held  a  similar  post  at  San  Petronio,  and  from 
him  Martini  received  valuable  advice  on  com- 
posing church-music,  at  the  same  time  laying 
a  scientific  foundation  for  the  whole  theory  of 
music  by  a  conscientious  study  of  mathematics 
with  Zanotti,  a  well-known  physician  and  mathe- 
matician. He  thus  gradually  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary and  comprdiensi  ve  mass  of  knowledge, 
with  an  amount  of  literary  information  &r  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries.  His  library 
was  unusually  complete  for  the  time*,  partly 
because  scientific  men  of  all  countries  took  a 
pleasure  in  sending  him  books.  Bumey,  whose 
own  library  was  very  extensive,  expr^sed  his 
astonishment  at  that  of  Martini,  which  he  esti- 
mates to  contain  17,000  vols.  ('Present  State  of 
Music  in  France  sjid  liydy,'  p.  aoa).  After  his 
death  a  portion  found  its  way  to  the  court  library 
at  Vienna  :  the  rest  remained  at  Bologna  in  the 
lioeo  Filannonico.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher 
was  European,  and  scholars  flocked  to  him  from 

1  Kelly's  mistakes  of  detail  ar»  Innnmenblfli.  He  glTes  the  name 
'■artlnl,'  and  Imagining  Marianne  to  be  the  rister  of  her  fsthei^'  a 
yvn  old  man '  and  *  nearlj  his  uwn  age'— speaks  of  her  as  '  in  the  vale 
of  yvars,'  though  stiU  'poasesslng  the  gaiety  and  vlracttj  of  a  girL' 
She  i*as  barely  4a 
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all  parts,  among  the  most  celebrated  being 
Paoluoci,  Ruttini,  Sarti.  Ottani,  and  StanisUs 
Mattei,  afterwards  joint  founder  of  the  Liceo 
Filarmonioo.  These  he  educated  in  the  traditions 
of  the  old  Koman  school,  the  main  characteristic 
of  which  was  the  melodious  movement  .of  the 
separate  parts.  Martini  was  also  frequently 
called  upon  to  recommend  a  now  maestro  di 
capella  or  to  act  as  umpire  in  disputed  questions* 
He  was  himself  occasionally  involved  in  musical 
controversy ;  the  best-known  instance  being  his 
dispute  with  Redi  about  the  solution  of  a  puszle- 
canon  by  Giovanni  Animuccia,  which  he  solved 
by  employing  two  k^  in  the  third  part.  This, 
though  approved  by  Pitoni,  was  declared  by  Redi 
to  be  unjustifiable.  To  prove  his  point  Martini 
therefore  wrote  a  treatise  m*3n<-Aining  thafe  puzzle- 
canons  had  nob  unfrequently  been  solved  m  that 
manner,  and  quoting  examples.  Another  im- 
portant controversy  was  that  held  wi^  Eximeno 
[see  ExiMXNO].  In  spite  of  these  differences  of 
opinion  his  contemporaries  describe  him  as  » 
man  of  great  mildness,  modesty,  and  good  nature, 
always  ready  to  answer  questions,  and  give  ex- 
planations. It  is  difficult  to  think  without 
emotion  of  the  warm  welcome  which  he,  the  most 
learned  and  one  of  the  oldest  musicians  of  his 
country,  bestowed  on  Mozart  when  he  visited 
Bologna  in  1 770  as  a  boy  of  14,  or  to  resist  viewing 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  readiness  of  Italy  to  open  to 
Grermany  that  vast  domain  of  music  and  tradition 
which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  her  own. 
His  courtesy  and  affability  brought  the  Bolcgnese 
monk  into  friendly  relations  with  many  exalted 
personages,  Frederic  the  Great  and  Frederic 
William  II  of  Prussia,  Princess  Maria  Antonie 
of  Saxony,  and  Pope  Clement  XIV  among  the 
number.  He  suffered  much  towards  the  close  of 
Us  life  from  asthma,  a  disease  of  the  bladder, 
and  a  painful  wound  in  the  leg ;  but  his  cheer- 
fulness never  deserted  him,  and  he  worked  at 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  History  of  Music  np 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1784— on 
October  3,  according  to  Moreechi,  Gandini,  and 
Delia  Valle ;  on  August  4  according  to  Fan- 
tuzzi.  His  &vourite  pupil  Mattei  stayed  with 
him  to  the  last,  Zanotti's  requiem  was  sun|^ 
at  his  funeral,  and  on  December  2  tiie  Acc»- 
demia  Filarmonica  held  a  grand  function,  aA 
which  a  funeral  mass,  the  joint  composition  of 
13  maestri  di  capella,  was  performed,  and  an 
'Elogio*  pronounoed  by  lionardo  Volpi.  All 
Italy  mourned  for  him,  and  a  medallion  to  his 
memory  was  struck  by  Tadolini.  He  was  a 
memb^  of  two  '  Accademie,'  the  '  fllarmonioi  * 
of  Bologna,  and  the  'Arcadici'  of  Rome,  his 
assumed  name  in  the  latter  being  Aristozenaa 
Amphion. 

Martini's  two  great  works  are  the  'Storia 
dellaMusica'  (3  vols.,  Bologna,  1757,  70,  81), 
and  the  'Esemplare  ossia  Saggio  .  .  .  di  con- 
trapunto'  (a  vols.,  Bologna^  1774,  75).  The 
first  is  a  most  learned  work ;  each  chapter  begins 
and  ends  with  a  puzzle-canon,  the  whole  of 
which  were  salved  and  published  by  Cherubini. 
The  three  volumes  all  treat  of  ancient  music ; 
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the  mnnc  of  the  middle  agee  down  to  the  nth 
century  wu  to  hAve  been  the  subject  of  the 
4th  ToL,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  A 
report  having  sprung  up  that  the  completed  MS. 
was  in  the  Minorite  convent  at  Bologna,  F^tis 
obtained  access  to  the  library  through  Rossini, 
but  found  only  materials,  of  which  no  use  has 
yet  been  made.  The  'Saggio'  is  a  most  im- 
portant collection  of  ezan^^eB  from  the  besfc 
masters  of  the  ancient  Italian  andSpanish  schools, 
and  a  model  of  its  kind.  Besides  a  number  of 
small  treatises  and  controversial  writings  (for  list 
see  F^tis)  Martini  left  masses  and  other  churdi 
music  in  the  style  of  the  time.  The  following 
were  printed: — 'litanise*  op.  i  (1734);  'XII 
Senate  d*intav(^tura,*  op.  2  (Amsterdam,  Le 
C%ne,  1 741),  excellent  and  Aill  of  originality; 
'VI  Senate  per  organo  e  cembalo'  (Bologna 
1747);  'Duetti  da  Camera'  (Bologna.  1763). 
The  Liceo  of  Bologna  possesses  the  MSS.  of  two 
oatorios,  'San  Pietro  (two  separate  compoei- 
tioDs),  and  '  L' Assmudone  di  Salomone  al  trono 
d'Israele';  a  farsetta  'La  Dirindina';  and  3 
Intennezn,  * L'Impresario  delle  Oanarie^'  'Don 
ChisciottQ,'  and  'II  Maestro  di  Musica.'  A 
requiem  (103  sheets),  and  other  church  com- 
positionB  are  in  Vienna.  Pauer,  in  his  'Alte 
IQaviermusik,'  gives  a  gavotte  and  ballet  of 
Martini*8.  Farrenc  has  published  la  sonatas  in 
his '  TV^Bor  musical,'  and  other  works  are  given 
by  Lflck,  Komer,  Bicordi,  etc.  The  best  of 
many  books  on  his  life  and  works  is  the '  Elogio' 
of  i4etio  DeUa  VaUe  (Bdogna,  1784).  •    [F.G.] 

MABTTES,LES.  Opera  hi 4 acts;  words  by 
Scribe,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the 
Acad^mie,  April  10,  1840 ;  at  the  Hoyal  Italian 
Opera,  as  'I  Martiri,'  April  20,  1853.  The 
woik  was  an  adaptation  of  Poliuto^  a  former 
Italian  opera  of  Donizetti's.  [Cr.] 

MARX,  Adolph  Bbrnhabd,  learned  mu- 
mcian  and  author,  bom  May  15, 1799,  ^^  Halle, 
■on  of  a  physician,  learned  humony  from  Tfirk, 
studied  law,  and  held  a  legal  post  at  Naumburg. 
His  love  of  music  led  him  to  Berlin,  where  he 
■oon  gave  up  the  law,  and  in  1824  he  founded 
with  Schlesinger  the  publidier  the  '  Allffemeine 
Berliner  Musikzntung.*  This  periodica^  which 
only  existed  seven  years,  did  important  service  in 
creatxDg  a  jnster  appreciation  of  Beethoven*s 
works  in  Ncnrth  Grermany,  a  service  which  Bee- 
thoven characteristically  refers  to  in  a  letter^  to 
Schlesinger,  Sept.  25,  1825.  His  book  on  the 
same  subject^  however,  '  Beethoven's  Lebeu  und 
Schaffen  (Berlin.  1859,  2nd  ed.  1865,  3rd  1875^ 
is  a  fimtastic  critique,  too  full  of  mere  conjecture 
and  misty  sestheticism.  In  1 827  he  received  his 
doctor's  diploma  from  the  university  of  Mar- 
burg, and  was  made  *Docent,'  or  tutor,  in  the 
history  and  theory  of  music  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.  He  became  Professor  in  1830,  and 
in  1832  Musikdirector  of  the  university  choir. 
In  1850  he  founded  with  Kullak  and  Stem 
the  '  Berliner  Musikschule,'  afterwards  the 
'  Beriiner  Ck>nservatorium,'  but  withdrew  in  1856 
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(Kullak  having  resigned  in  '55),  and  hence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  his  private  pupils  and  to 
his  work  at  the  University.  He  died  in  BerUn, 
May  17,  1866.  His  numerous  works  are  of 
unequal  merit,  the  most  important  being  the 
*  Lehre  von  der  murikalischen  (Composition, '  4  vols. 
(Breitkopf  &,  Hartel,  1837,  38,  45).  His*Gluck 
und  die  Oper'  (Berlin,  2  vols.  1862)  contains 
many  ingenious  observations,  but  is  of  no  his- 
torical viSue.  Besides  what  he  did  for  Beethoven's 
music,  Marz  deserves  credit  for  bringing  to  light 
many  little-known  works  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
His  compositions  are  not  remarkable;  neither 
his  oratorios '  Johannes  der  Taufer,' '  Moses,'  and 
'  Nahid  und  Omar,'  nor  his  instrumental  music, 
obtaining  more  tlurn  a  '  succ^  d'estime.'  Never- 
theless some  particulars  given  in  his  ^Erinnerun- 
gen '  (Berlin,  1865)  as  to  his  manner  of  composing 
are  well  worth  reading,  as  indeed  is  the  whole 
book  for  its  interesting  picture  of  the  state  of 
music  in  Beriin  between  1 830  and  60.  With  Men- 
delssohn he  was  at  one  time  extremely  intimate, 
and  no  doubt  was  in  many  respects  useful  to  him  ; 
but  his  influence  diminished  as  Mendelssohn  grew 
older  and  more  independent.  L^*^-] 

MARXSEN,  Eduabd,  bom  July  23,  1806,  at 
Nienstadten  near  Altona,  where  hjs  father  was 
organist.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but 
devoted  himself  to  music,  which  he  studied  at 
home  and  with  Qasing  of  Hamburg.  He  then 
assisted  his  father  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1830,  when  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  took  lessons 
in  counterpoint  from  Seyfried,  and  the  pianoforte 
fram  Booklet.  He  also  composed  industriously, 
and  on  his  return  to  Hamburg  gave  a  concert 
(Oct.  15,  1834)  A^  which  he  nlayed  18  pieces  of 
his  own  composition.  He  has  since  lived  at 
Hamburg  in  great  request  as  a  teacher.  Brahms 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pupils.  Of  his  60 
or  70  compositions,  one  for  fuU  orchestra  called 
'Beethoven's  Schatten'  was  performed  in  1844 
and  45  at  conoerts  in  Hambuig.    ,  [F.  G.] 

MARYLEBONE  GARDENS.  This  once 
celebrated  place  of  entertainment  was  situate  at 
the  back  of  and  appurtenant  to  a  tavern  called 
'The  Rose  of  Normandy'  (or  briefly  'The 
Rose'),  which  stood  on  the -east  side  of  High 
Street,  Marylebone,  and  was  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  is  in  'Memoirs  by  Samuel  Sainthill,  1659,' 
printed  in  'The  Grentleman's  Magazine,*  vol.  83, 
p.  524,  where  the  garden  is  thus  described: 
'  The  outside  a  square  brick  wall,  set  with  fruit 
trees,  gravel  walks,  204  paces  long,  seven  broad; 
the  circular  walk  485  paces,  six  broad,  the  centre 
square,  a  Bowling  Green,  112  paces  one  way,  88 
another ;  all  except  the  first  double  set  with 
quickset  hedges,  full  grown  and  kept  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  indented  like  town  walls.'  It 
is  next  mentioned  by  Pepys,  May  7,  1668 : 
'Then  we  abroad  to  Marrowbone  and  there 
walked  in  the  garden,  the  first  time  I  ever  was 
there,  and  a  pretty  place  it  is.'  Long's  bowling 
green  at  the  Rose  at  Marylebone,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  London,  is  mentioned  in  the  London 
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Gazette,  Jan  ii,  1691-2.  Count  de  Tallard,  the 
French  ambassador,  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment before  leaving  England  to  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire) and  other  persons  of  note  '  at  the  great 
Bowling  Green  at  Marylebone/  in  June,  1699. 
About  that  time  the  house  became  noted  as  a 
gaming  house  much  frequented  by  persons  of 
rank;  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was 
a  constant  attendant,  and,  as  Quin  told  Pen- 
nant, gave  every  spring  a  dinner  to  the  chief 
frequenters  of  Uie  place,  at  which  his  i>arting 
toast  was  '  May  as  many  of  us  as  remain  un- 
hanged next  spring  meet  here  again.'  It  was 
he  who  was  alluded  to  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague*8  oft -quoted  line,  'Some  dukes  at 
Marybone  bowl  time  away.*  Gay,  in  his  '  Beg- 
gar's Opera,*  1727,  makes  Marylebone  one  of 
Macheath*s  haunts,  and  mentions  the  'deep  play' 
there.  Prior  to  1737  admission  to  the  gardens 
was  gratuitous,  but  in  that  year  Daniel  Gough, 
the  proprietor,  charged  is.  each  for  admission, 
giving  in  return  a  ticket  which  was  taken  back 
in  payment  for  refreshments  to  that  amount. 
In  1738  Gough  erected  an  orchestra  and  en- 
gaged a  band  of  music  '  from  the  opera  and  both 
tiieatres,*  which  performed  from  6  to  10  o'clock, 
during  which  time  they  played  18  pieces.  In 
August '  two  Grand  or  Double  Bassoons,  made 
by  Mr.  Stanesby,  junior,  the  greatness  of  whose 
sound  surpass  that  of  any  other  bass  instrument 
whatsoever ;  never  perfi^ed  with  before,'  were 
introduced.  In  1740  an  organ  was  erected  by 
Bridge.  In  1746  robberies  had  become  so  fre- 
quent and  the  robbers  so  daring  that  the  pro- 
prietor was  compelled  to  have  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers to  protect  the  visitors  from  and  to  town. 
In  1747  Miss  Falkner  appeared  as  principal 
singer  (a  post  she  retained  for  some  years),  and 
the  admission  to  the  concert  was  raised  to  2s. 
In  1748  an  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of 
lamps,  and  Defesch  wlu  engaged  as  first  violin, 
and  about  the  same  time  foeworks  were  intro- 
duced. In  1 75 1  John  Trusler  became  pro- 
prietor; 'Master  (Michael)  Ame'  appeared  as 
a  singer,  balk  and  masquerades  were  occasion- 
ally given,  the  doors  were  opened  at  7,  the  fire* 
works  were  discharged  at  11,  and  'a  guard  was 
appointed  to  be  in  the  house  and  gardens,  and  to 
oblige  all  persons  misbehaving  to  quit  the  place.' 
In  1752  the  price  of  admission  was  reduced  to 
6d.,  although  the  expense  was  said  to  be  £8  per 
night  more  than  the  preceding  year.  In  1753 
the  bowling  green  was  added  to  the  garden,  and 
the  fireworks  were  on  a  larger  scale  Uian  before. 
In  1758  the  fint  burletta  performed  in  the  gar- 
dens was  given  ;  it  was  an  adaptation  by  Trusler 
jun.  and  the  elder  Storace  of  Pergolesi's  'La 
Serva  Padrona,*  and  for  years  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite. The  gpardens  were  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing for  breakfasting,  and  Miss  Trusler  made 
cakes  which  long  enjoyed  a  great  vogue.  In 
1762  the  gardens  were  opened  in  the  morning 
gratis  and  an  organ  performance  given  from  5  to 
8  o'clock.  In  1763  the  place  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas   (familiarly  called  Tommy) 
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Lowe,  the  popular  tenor  singer,  the  admission 
was  raised  to  i«.  and  Miss  Oatley  was  among 
the  singers  engaged.  In  the  next  year  the  open- 
ing of  the  gardens  on  Sunday  evenings  for  tea 
drinking  was  prohibited ;  and  in  October  a 
morning  performance,  under  the  name  of  a  re- 
hearsal, was  given,  when  a  collection  was  made 
in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  destructive  fires  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  Honiton,  Devonshire. 
Lowe's  management  continued  until  1768,  when 
he  retired,  having  met  with  heavy  losses.    In 

1769  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Arnold  became  pro- 
fffietor,  and  engaged  Mrs.  Pinto  (formerly  Miss 
Brent),  Master  Brown,  and  others  a«  vocalists, 
Pinto  as  leader.  Hook  as  organist  and  music  di- 
rector, and  Dr.  Ame  to  compose  an  ode.    In 

1 770  Barthelemon  became  leader,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
thelemon.  Bannister  and  B«inhold  were  among 
the  singers.  A  burletta  by  Barthelemon,  called 
'The  Noble  Pedlar,'  was  very  successful.    In 

1 771  Miss  Har{)er  (afterwards  Mrs.  John  Bsao 
nister)  appeared.  Miss  Catley  reappeared,  and 
several  new  burlettas  were  produced.  In  177a 
Torr^,  an  eminent  Italian  pyrotechnist,  was  en- 
gaged, and  the  fireworks  became  a  more  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  entertainments,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  ap- 
plied to  the  magistrates  to  prohibit  their  exhibi- 
tion, fearing  danger  to  their  houses  from  them. 
Torr^  however  continued  to  exhibit  during  that 
and  the  next  two  seasons.  But  the  gardens 
were  losing  their  popularity :  in  1775  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  entertainments  of  the  usual 
lund,  but  occasional  performances  of  Baddeley's 
entertainment,  'The  Modem  Magic  Lantern,' 
deliveries  of  George  Saville  Carey's  'Lecture 
upon  Mimicry,'  or  exhibitions  of  fireworks  by  a 
Signor  Caillot.  In  1776  entertainments  of  a 
similar  description  wero  given,  amongst  which 
was  a  representation  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. 
The  gardens  closed  on  Sept.  23,  and  were  not 
afterwards  regularly  opened.  In  or  about  1 778 
the  site  was  let  to  builders,  and  is  now  (X)cupied 
by  Beaumont  Street,  Devonshire  Street,  and  part 
of  Devonshire  Place.  The  tavern,  with  a  piece 
of  ground  at  the  back,  used  as  a  skittle  alley, 
continued  to  exist  in  nearly  its  pristine  state 
until  1855,  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt 
on  its  own  site  and  that  of  an  adjoining  houae, 
and  on  the  ground  behind  it  was  ere^ed  the 
Marylebone  Music  Hall.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MASANIELLO.  The  name  in  England  of 
Auber's  opera,  La  Muettb  db  Pobtici.  ]^x>duoed 
in  English  as  '  Masaniello,  or  the  Dumb  Girl  of 
Portici,'  at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1879  ;  in  Italian 
(in  3  acts)  at  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
Marohi5,  1849.  [G.] 

MASNADIEBI,  t—i.e.  The  Brigands— an 
opera  in  4  acts  ;  libretto  by  Maffei,  from  Schiller's 
*  Kobbers,*  music  by  Verdi.  Produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  'Theatre,  London,  July  22,  1847, 
Ve^i  conducting  and  Jenny  Lind  acting.  An 
experiment  had  been  made  by  Mercadante  eleven 
years  before  on  a  libretto  adapted  from  the  H»- 
guenots,  under  the  title  of  '  I  Briganti,'  produced 
at  the  Italiens.  Paris,  March  22,  1836.  [G.] 
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MASON,  John,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  admitted  clerk 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1508,  graduated 
Peb.  12,  1509,  and  was  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed instructor  of  the  choristers  and  chaplain 
of  Magdalen  College.  Wood  says  he  was  in 
much  esteem  in  his  profession.  He  was  collated 
prebendary  of  Pratum  minus,  July  21,  and  of 
Putaon  minor,  July  22,  1525,  and  treasurer  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  Mi^  23, 1545.  He  Is  men- 
tioned by  Morley  in  hM  'Introduction'  as  one 
of  those  whose  works  he  had  consulted.  He 
died  in  1547.  [W.H.H.] 

MASON,  Lowell,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at  Med- 
field,  Massachusetts,  Jan.  8, 1792,  died  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  Aug.  11,1872.  He  was  self-taught, 
and  in  his  own  words  '  spent  twenty  yean  of  his 
life  in  doing  nothing  save  playing  on  all  manner 
of  musical  instruments  that  came  within  his 
reach.'  At  16  he  was  leader  of  the  choir  in  the 
village  church,  and  a  teacher  of  singing  classes. 
At  20  he  went  to  Savannah  in  Greorgia,  as  derk 
in  a  bank,  and  there  continued  to  practise,  lead, 
and  teach.  In  the  course  of  these  labours  he 
formed,  with  the  help  of  F.  L.  Abel,  a  collection 
of  psalm  tunes  based  on  Gardiner's  'Sacred 
Melodies ' — ^itself  adapted  to  tunes  extracted  from 
the  worics  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
[See  Gakdineb,  vol.  i.  582  &.]  This  cdleotion  was 
published  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston  in  1822  under  tJie  title  of  'the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society's  collection  of  ChiEnsh  Music,' 
Mason's  name  being  almost  entirely  suppressed. 
The  book  sold  well:  it  enabled  the  Society  to 
tide  over  the  period  of  its  youth,  and  establish 
itself  as  one  01  the  characteristic  institutions  of 
Boston,  it  initiated  a  pmrer  and  healthier  taste 
for  music  in  New  England,  and  it  led  to  Mason's 
removal  to  Boston  and  to  his  taking  'a  general 
charge  of  music  in  the  churches  there,'  in  1827. 
He  then  became  president  of  the  society ;  but 
ma  his  object  was  not  so  much  the  cultivation  of 
high  ehss  music  as  the  introduction  of  music  as 
an  essential  element  of  education  in  the  common 
Bchods,  he  soon  left  it  and  established  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  in  1 832.  He  founded  classes 
on  the  system  of  FeetaloKEi,  and  at  length  in 
1838  obtained  power  to  teach  in  all  the  schools 
of  Boston.  At  the  same  time  he  founded  period- 
ical conventions  of  music  teachers,  which  have 
boen  found  very  useful,  and  are  now  estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  the  States.  He  also 
published  a  laige  number  of  manuals  and  col- 
lections whicii  have  soldenormously  and  produced 
him  a  handsome  fortune.  He  visited  Europe 
first  in  1837  with  the  view  of  eicamining  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  Gormany,  and  embodied 
the  results  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Musical  Letters 
from  Abroad'  (New  York,  1853).  He  was  for 
long  closely  oonnected  with  the  Public  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  his  kindness  and 
generosity  were  notorious,  and  he  was  universally 
admired  and  esteemed.  His  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Music,  the  first  of  the  kind  conferred  by  an 
American  college,  was  granted  by  the  New  Y  ork 
Univenity  in  1835.  T^^  1<^  7ea»  o^  ^  ^^ 
irare  spent  «t  Onoige  in  New  Jersey,  the  real- 
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deace  of  two  of  his  sons.  He  formed  a  very  fine 
library  which  he  collected  far  and  wide,  regard'* 
lees  of  expense. 

Of  his  sons,  William,  bom  i8s8,  received  » 
liberal  education  in  music,  and  was  long  recog- 
nised as  a  leading  pianist  in  New  York ;  while 
Lowell  and  Henbt  are  respectively  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  Organ 
Company  at  Boston.  [A,  W,  T.] 

MASON,  Bev.  William,  son  of  a  dergyman, 
bom  at  Hull  1725,  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1745,  MA.  1749;  took  orders  1755,  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  king  and  rector  of  Aston» 
Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  prebendary  (1756), 
canon  residentiary  and  precentor  (1763)  of  York 
CathednJ.  In  1782  he  published  a  book  of 
words  of  anthems,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  '  Criti-* 
cal  and  Historical  Essay  on  Cathedral  Music* 
(another  edition,  1794).  He  also  wrote  essays 
'  On  Instrumental  Churdi  Mnsic,'  *  On  Parochial 
Psalmody,'  and  *0n  the  causes  of  the  present 
imperfect  alliance  between  Music  and  Poetry.* 
He  composed  some  church  music,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  short  anthem  '  Lord  of  all  power 
and  might.'  He  was  author  of  several  poems,  and 
of  two  tragedies, '  Elfrida'  and  '  Caractacus,'  and 
was  the  firiend  and  biographer  of  the  poet  Gray. 
He  died  at  Aston,  April  5,  1 797.        [W.  H.  Hi.] 

MASQUE.  The  precursor  of  the  opera;  a 
dramatic  entertainment,  usually  npon  an  alle- 
gorical or  mythological  subject,  and  combining 
poetry,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  eceuery, 
dancing,  elaborate  machinery,  and  splendid  cos- 
tumes and  decorations — ^which  was  performed  at 
Court  or  at  noblemen's  houses  on  festivB  oc- 
casions, the  performers  being  nsually  persons  of 
rank.  Masques  were  firequently  exhibited  at 
the  courts  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  vast 
sums  were  lavished  upon  their  production.  The 
Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn, 
presented  in  Feb.  161 3,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the 
Bhine,  cost  jCio86  Sb,  iid,*-  The  principal 
autiior  of  those  masques  was  Ben  Jonson,  whose 
genius  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  style  of  com- 
position which  afforded  lum  ample  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  eradition.  Beaumont,  Chap- 
man, Samuel  Daniel,  Campion,  Shirley,  Hey- 
wood,  and  Carew,  also  employed  their  talents 
upon  masques,  as  did  a  greater  than  they,  Mil- 
ton, whose  <Comus'  was  represented  at  Ludlow 
Castle  in  1634.  Im'go  Jones  devised  the 
machinery  and  designed  the  costumes  for  the 
Court  masques;*  I^mi^  and  others  painted 
the  scenery;  and  Ferrabosco,  Campion,  H.  and 
W.  Lawes,  Ives,  Lani^re,  Lock,  C.  Gibbons  and 
others  composed  the  music.  Two  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  masques— *  The  Masque  of  Queens,'  16 10, 
and  'The  Twelfth  Night's  Revels,'  1606,  were 
printed  from  Ids  autograph  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  by  the  Shakspere  Society  at  the  end  of 
Cunninghfun's  '  Life  of  Inigo  Jones.'    After  the 

1  In  nsardtaw  tiieie  flsnras  the  dUfcronce  In  the  ttim  of  monar 
th«n  and  now  must  be  borne  In  mind. 

a  Many  of  his  tketches  for  this  porpoas  an  In  the  pomtloD  of  the 
Duke  of  Dtroiahin. 
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Bflstomtion  what  were  called  masquee  were 
occasionally  given  at  Court,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  rather  masked  or  fancy  dress  balls 
than  dramatic  entertainments.  An  exception 
wasCrowne's  masque,  'Calisto;  or,  the  Chaste 
Nymph,'  performed  at  court  by  the  princesses 
and  courtiers  Deo.  i^  and  a 2, 1675.  In  the  i8th 
century  masques  were  not  unfrequently  to  be 
seen,  on  the  public  stage.  The  'pantomimes' 
produced  by  Bich  (for  most  of  which  Galliard 
composed  tibe  music)  were  really  masques  with 
harlequinade  scenes  interspersed.  More  recently 
masques  have  been  performed  on  occasion  of 
royal  weddings;  thus  'Peleus  and  Thetis/  a 
masque,  formed  the  second  act  of  the  <^>era 
*  Windsor  Castle/  by  William  Pearce,  music  by 
J.  P.  Salomon,  performed  at  Covent  Grarden  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1795,  and 
'  Freya's  Gift/  masque  by  John  Ozenford,  music 
by  6.  A.  Maofarreni  was  produced  at  the  same 
house  qfi  the  mairiage  of  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales,  1863.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  183a,  'The  Vision  of  the  Baid,' 
masque  by  James  Sheridan  SLnowles.  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MASS  (Lat.  MUta-,  from  the  weids,  *Ite, 
mUaa  est  * — '  Depart !  the  assembly  is  dismissed ' — 
sung,  by  the  Deacon,  immediately  before  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  Service.  Ital.  Mesta ;  Fr.  Meste ; 
Qerm,  Die  Meue)»  The  custom  of  singing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Mass  to  music  of  a  peculiarly 
solemn  and  impressive  character  has  prevailed, 
in  the  Roman  Churchy  from  time  immemorial. 

Concerning  the  source  whence  this  music  was 
originally  derived,  we  know  but  very  little.  All 
that  can  be  said,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is, 
that,  after  having  long  been  consecrated,  by  tra- 
ditional use,  to  the  service  of  Beligioti,  the  oldest 
forms  of  it  with  which  we  are  acquainted  were 
collected  together,  revised,  and  systematically 
arranged,  first,  by  Saint  Ambrose,  and,  afterwards, 
more  completely,  by  Saint  Gregqrj  the  Great,  to 
M  hose  labours  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  their 
transmiasionto  our  own  day  in  the  pages  of  the  Bo- 
man  Gradual.  Under  the  name  of  Plain  Chaunt^ 
the  venerable  melodies  thus  preserved  to  us  are  still 
sung,  constantly,  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  and  the 
Cathedrals  of  most  Continental  Dioceses.  The 
specimen  we  have  printed,  in  the  artide,  Ktrie, 
will  give  a  fiur  general  idea  of  their  style ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  special  chaiacter- 
istios  of  that  style  are  more  or  less  plainly  dis- 
cernible in  all  musio  written  for  the  Church,  during 
a  thousand  years,  at  least,  after  the  compilation 
of  Saint  Gregory's  great  work. 

£ach  separate  portion  of  the  Mass  was  an- 
tiently  sung  to  its  own  proper  Tune^  different 
Tunes  being  appointed  for  different  Seasons,  and 
Festivals.  After  the  invention  of  Counterpoint, 
Composers  delighted  in  weaving  these  and  other 
old  Plain  Chaunt  melodies  into  polyphonic 
Masses,  for  two,  four,  six,  eighty  twelve,  or  even 
forty  Voices  :  and  thus  arose  those  marvellous 
Schools  of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  which,  gradually 
advancing  in  excellence,  exhibited,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  i6th  century,  a  development 
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of  Art,  the  esthetic  perfection  of  which  has 
never  since  been  equalled.  The  portions  of  the 
Service  selected  for  this  method  of  treatment 
were,  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Qredo,  the  San- 
ctiUt  the  Benedictus,  and  the  Agnus  Del ;  which 
six  movements  constituted  ~and  still  constitute — 
the  musical  composition  usually  called  the '  Mass.' 
A  single  Plain  Chaunt  melody — ^in  technical  lan- 
guage, a  Canto /ermo— served,  for  the  most  part, 
as  a  conmion  theme  for  the  whole :  and,  from 
this,  the  entire  work  generally  derived  its  name 
—as  Missa  *  Veni  tponsa  ChrUH ' ;  Missa  *  Ta  es 
Petrus';  Missa  *  Jsts  confeisor,'  The  Canto 
fermo,  however,  was  not  always  a  sacred  one. 
Sometimes—though  not  vexy  often  during  the 
best  periods  of  Art — ^it  was  taken  from  the  re- 
frain of  some  popular  song;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  famous  Misscn  *V Homme  arnU,^  founded 
upon  an  old  French  love-song — a  subject  which 
Josquin  des  Pr^,  Palestrina,  and  many  other 
great  Composers  have  treated  with  wonder- 
ful ingenuity.  More  rarely,  an  original  theme 
was  selected :  and  the  work  was  then  called  Missa 
sine  nomine,  or  Missa  brevis,  or  Missa  ad  Fugam, 
or  ad  Canones,  as  the  case  might  be ;  or  named, 
after  the  Mode  in  which  it  was  composed,  Missa 
Primi  Toni,  Missa  Ovarii  Toni,  Missa  Oetavi 
Toni ;  or  even  from  the  number  of  Voices  em- 
ployed, as  Missa  Qvatuor  Vocum,  In  some  few 
instances — generally,  very  fine  ones — an  entire 
Mass  was  based  upon  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexa- 
cbord,  and  entitled  Missa  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  or 
Missa  super  Voces  Musicales, 

Among  the  earliest  Masses  of  this  description, 
of  which  perfect  and  intelligible  copies  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  are  those  by  Du  Fay,  Dun- 
stable, Binchoys,  and  certain  oontemporaneous 
writers,  whose  works  characterise  the  First  Epoch 
of  really  practical  importance  in  the  histoiy  of 
Figured  Music — an  epoch  intensely  interesting 
to  the  critic,  as  already  exhibiting  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  an  entirely  new  style,  confessedly 
founded  npon  novel  prindples,  yet  depending, 
for  its  materials,  upon  the  oldest  subjects  in 
existence,  and  itself  destined  to  pass  through 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  gradual,  but  perfectiy 
legitimate  development.  Du  Fay,  who  may 
Mrlj  be  regarded  as  the  typical  composer  of  this 
primitive  Sdiool,  was  a  Tenor  Singer  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Chapel,  between  the  years  1380,  and  1433. 
His  Manes,  and  those  of  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries, though  haxd,  and  unmelodious,  are  full 
of  earnest  purpose;  and  exhibit  much  contra- 
puntal skiU,  combined,  sometimes,  with  in- 
genious f ugal  treatment.  Written  exduaively  in 
the  antient  Ecdeeiastical  Modes,  they  manifest  a 
marked  preference  for  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Ly- 
dian,  and  Mixolydian  forms,  with  a  very  spar- 
ing use  of  their  iEolian  and  Ionian  congeners. 
These  Modes  are  used,  sometimes,  at  their  true 
pitch;  sometimes,  tram^Kised  a  fourth  higher — or 
fifth  lower — by  means  of  a  Bb  at  the  signature : 
but,  never,  under  any  other  form  of  transposition, 
or,  with  any  other  signatures  than  those  corre- 
sponding with  the  modem  keys  of  C,  or  F— a  re- 
striction which  remained  in  full  force  as  late  as  the 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  ItT^  ' 
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first  half  of tlie  1 7th  century,  and  was  even  respected 
by  Handel,  when  he  wrote,  as  he  sometimes  did  with 
amaring  power,  in  the  older  scales.  So  far  as 
the  treatment  of  the  Canto  fermo  was  concerned, 
no  departure  from  the  strict  rule  of  the  Mode  was 
held  to  be,  under  any  circumstances,  admissible  : 
bat»  a  little  leas  rigour  was  exacted,  with  re- 
gard to  the  counterpoint.  Composers  had  long 
since  learned  to  recognise  the  demand  for  what 
we  should  now  call  a  Leading-note,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Clausula  vera,  or  True  Cadence — a 
species  of  Close,  invested  with  functions  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  Perfect  Cadence  in  modem 
music.  To  meet  this  requirement,  they  freely 
admitted  the  use  of  an  accidental  semitone,  in 
all  Modes  (ezoept  the  Phrygian)  in  whidi  the 
seventh  was  naturally  Minor.  But,  in  ordnr 
that,  to  the  eye,  at  least,  their  counterpoint  might 
appear  no  less  strict  than  the  Canto  fermo,  they 
refrained,  as  far  as  possible,  from  indicating  the 
presence  of  such  semitones  in  their  written  music, 
and,  ezoept  when  they  occurred  in  very  unex- 
pected places,  left  the  singers  to  introduce  them, 
wherever  they  might  be  required,  at  the  moment 
cf  performance.  Music  so  treated  was  called 
Cantu$fictu9 :  and  the  education  of  no  Chorister 
was  considered  complete,  until  he  was  able,  while 
singing  it,  to  supply  the  necessary  semitones,  cor- 
recily,  in  accordance  with  oertain  fixed  laws,  a 
summary  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article, 
MusiOA  FiCTA.  For  the  rest,  we  are  able  to  de- 
tect but  little  attempt  at  expressioii ;  and  very 
slight  regard  for  the  distinction  between  long 
and  short  syllables.  The  verbal  text,  indeed, 
was  given  in  a  very  incomplete  form ;  the  word, 
KyrUt  or  SanetuB,  written  at  the  beginning  of  a 
movement,  being  generally  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  Composer's  meaning.  In  this, 
and  other  kindred  matters,  the  confidence  reposed 
in  the  Singer^s  inteUigenoe  was  unbounded — a  not 
unnatural  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  Composer,  himself,  was  almost  always 
a  Singer  in  the  Choir  fbr  which  he  wrote. 

Even  at  this  remote  period,  the  several  move- 
ments of  the  Mass  began  gradually  to  mould 
themselves  into  certain  definite  forms,  which  were 
long  in  reaching  perfiection,  but,  having  once  ob- 
tainiBd  general  acceptance,  remained,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  substantially  unchanged. 
The  usual  plan  of  the  Kyrie  has  ak«ady  ^n 
fully  described.  [See  Ktbu.]  The  Gloria,  dis- 
tingruished  by  a  more  modest  display  of  fugal  in- 
genuity, and  a  more  cursive  rendering  of  the 
words,  was  generally  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Qid  toilU  bdng  treated  as  a  separate  movement. 
Tlie  Credo,  written  in  a  similar  style,  was  also 
subjected  to  the  same  method  of  subdivision,  a 
second  movement  being  usually  introduced  at  the 
words,  'Et  incamaim  eti,^  or  'Crucifixui^  and, 
frequently,  a  third,  at  *  Ei  in  Spiritum  Sanctum.^ 
The  deugn  of  the  Sanctui,  though  more  highly 
developed,  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Kyrie; 
the  'Pleni  $wnt  codi,*  being  sometimes,  and  the 
Osanna,  almost  always,  treated  separately.  The 
Benedietus  was  allotted,  in  most  cases,  to  two, 
threes  or  four  Solo  Vdoes;   and  frequently  as- 
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sumed  the  form  of  a  Canon,  followed  by  a  choral 
Oianna.  In  the  Agnus  Dei — generally  divided 
into  two  distinct  movements — the  Composer  loved 
to  exhibit  the  utmost  resources  of  his  skill :  hence, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  second  move- 
ment was  written,  either  in  Canon,  or  in  very 
complex  Fugue,  and,  not  unfrequently,  for  agreater 
number  of  voices  than  the  rest  of  the  Mass. 

The  best-known  composers  of  the  Second  Epoch 
were  Okenheim,  Hobrocht,  Caron,  Caspar,  the 
brothers  De  Fevin,  and  some  others  of  their 
School,  most  of  whom  flourished  between  the 
years  1430,  and  1480.  As  a  general  rule,  these 
writers  laboured  less  zealously  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  pure  and  melodious  style,  than  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  For  the 
sober  fugal  periods  of  their  predecessors,  they 
substituted  uie  less  elastic  kind  of  imitation, 
which  was  then  called  Strict  or  Perpetual  Fugue, 
but  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Canon; 
carrying  their  passion  for  this  st^le  of  composition 
to  such  extravagant  lengths,  that  too  many  of 
their  works  descended  to  the  level  of  mere  learned 
senigmas.  Okenheim,  especially,  was  devoted 
to  uiis  particular  pluuie  of  Art,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  much  excellenca 
of  a  far  more  substantial  kind.  Provided  he 
could  succeed  in  inventing  a  Canon,  sufficiently 
complex  to  puzzle  his  brethren,  and  admit  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  solutions,  he  cared  little 
whether  it  was  melodious,  or  the  reverse.  To 
such  Canons  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  the  most 
solemn  words  of  the  Mass.  Yet,  his  genius  was, 
certainly,  of  a  very  high  order ;  and,  when  he 
cared  to  lay  aside  these  extravagances,  he  proved 
himself  capable  of  producing  works  ftx  superior 
to  those  ofany  contemporary  writer. 

The  Third  Epoch  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  i^pearance  of  a  Master,  whose  fame  was  des- 
tined to  edipse  Uiat  of  all  his  predecessors,  and 
even  to  cast  the  reputation  of  his  teacher,  Oken- 
heim, into  the  shade.  Josquin  des  Pr^  a  Singer 
in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  from  1471  to  1484,  and, 
afterwards,  Maitre  de  ChapeUe  to  Louis  XII,  was, 
undoubtedly,  for  very  many  years,  the  most 
popular  Composer,  as  well  as  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  Musician,  in  Christendom.  And, 
his  honours  were  fairly  earned.  The  wealth  of 
ingenuity  and  contrivance  displayed  in  some  of 
lus  Masses  is  truly  wonderful ;  and  is  rendered 
none  the  less  so  by  its  association  with  a  vivacity 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  an  intelligence  and  free- 
dom of  manner  &t  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Unhappily,  these  high  qualities  are 
marred  by  a  want  of  reverence  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  witty  genius's  besetting  sin. 
When  free  from  this  defect,  his  style  is  admir- 
able. On  examining  his  Masses,  one  is  alternately 
surprised  by  passages  full  of  unexpected  dignity, 
and  conceits  of  almost  inconceivable  quaintness — 
flashes  of  humour,  the  presence  of  which,  in  a 
volume  of  Church  Music,  cannot  be  too  deeply 
regretted,  though  they  are  really  no  more  than 
passing  indications  of  the  genial  temper  of  a  man 
whose  greatness  was  far  too  real  to  be  affected, 
either  one  way  or  the   othe^b^^^^ 
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light-beartecbesB  which  would  not  aIw«yB  «ub- 
mit  to  control.  As  a  specimen  of  his  best,  and 
most  devotional  style,  we  can  scareelj  do  better 
than  quote  a  few  bars  from  the  Omnna  of  his 
Mass,  Faytcmg  regr^s^ — 
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The  religious  character  of  this  movement  is 
Apparent,  from  the  very  first  bar;  and  the  in- 
genuity with  wluch  the  strict  Canon  is  carried 
on,  between  the  Bass  and  Alto,  simultaneously 
with  the  Fugue  between  the  Tenor  and  Treble, 
IS  quite  forgotten  in  the  unexpected  beauty  of  the 
resulting  hannonies.  Perhaps  some  portion  of 
the  beauty  of  our  next  example — the  nenedictua 
from  the  MUsa  'V  Homme  armi^—mKyhe  for- 
gotten in  its  ingenuity.  It  is  a  strict  Canon,  in 
the  Unison,  by  Diminution;  and,  though  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  two  Ydioes,  is  printed  in 
one  part  only,  the  singer  being  left  to  find  out 
the  secret  of  its  construction  as  best  he  can — 


A  hint  at  the  solution  of  this  senigma  is  given, 
to  the  initiated,  by  the  double  Time-signature 
at  the  beginning.      [See  Ikscbiption.]      The 

1  The  acctdmtals  in  this,  and  the  following  ennples,  are  all  rap- 
pUed  ill  aeoordaace  vrlth  the  laws  of  CaaftwjMM. 
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intention  is,  that  it  should  be  sung  by  two  Ba8# 
Voices,  in  unison,  both  beginning  at  the  same 
time,  but  one  singing  the  notes  twice  as  quickly 
as  the  other :  thus— 


(y   ^ 


This  diversity  of  Rhythm  is,  however,  a  very 
simple  matter,  compared  with  many  other  com- 
plications in  the  same  Mass,  and  still  more,  in 
the  Mi$9a  *  JHdadi,*  which  abounds  in  strange 
proportions  of  Time,  Mode,  and  Prolation,  the 
clue  whereto  is  afforded  by  the  numbers  shewn 
on  the  faces  of  a  pair  of  dice  1  Copious  extracts 
from  these  curious  Masses,  as  well  as  from  others 
by  (rombert,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Mouton,  Brumel, 
and  other  celebrated  Composers,  both  of  this, 
and  the  preceding  Epoch,  will  be  found  in  the 
*  Dodeeaatordon*  of  Glareanus  (Basle,  1547),  a 
work  which  throws  more  light  than  almost  any 
other  on  the  mysteries  of  antient  counterpoint. 

Of  the  numerous  Composers  who  flourished 
during  the  Fourth  Epoch — ^that  is  to  say,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century — a  large  pro- 
portion aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  a  servile 
imitation  of  the  still  idolised  Joequin ;  and,  as  is 
usual  under  such  circumstances,  succeeded  in  re- 
producing his  fiftults  much  more  frequently  than 
his  virtues.  There  were,  however,  many  honour- 
able exceptions.  The  Masses  of  Carpentrasso, 
Morales,  Cipriano  di  Rore,  Vincenzo  Ruffo, 
Claude  Gouoimel,  Adriano  Willaert,  and,  nota- 
bly, Coetanzo  Festa,  are  unquestionablv  written 
in  a  fikr  purer  and  more  flowing  style  than  those 
of  their  predecessors :  and  even  the  great  army 
of  Madngal  writers,  headed  by  Archadelt,  and 
Vevdelot,  helped  on  the  good  cause  bravely,  in 
the  face  of  a  host  of  charlatans  whose  caprioes 
tended  only  to  bring  their  Art  into  disrepute. 
Not  content  with  inventing  eenigmas  *Ad  omnem 
tonuM,*  or  *  Ung  demiton  pliis  has  '—with  colour- 
ing their  notes  green,  when  they  sang  of  grass, 
or  red,  when  allusion  was  made  to  blood — these 
corrupters  of  taste  prided  themselves  upon  adapt- 
ing, to  the  several  voice-parts  for  which  they 
wrote,  different  sets  of  words,  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other ;  and  this  evil  custom  spread  so 
widely,  that  Morales  himself  did  not  scruple  to 
Digitized  by  \^OOy  KcT 
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tmx  iogetker  the  text  of  the  liturgy,  and  that 
of  the  'Ave  Maria*;  while  a  Mass  is  still  extant 
in  which  the  Tenor  ia  made  to  sing  '  AlUluia* 
incessantly,  from  beginning  to  end.  When  the 
text  was  left  intact,  the  rhythm  was  involved  in 
complications  which  rendered  the  sense  of  the 
words  utterly  unintelligible.  Profiwe  melodies, 
and  even  the  verses  belonging  to  them,  were 
shamelessly  introduced  into  Uie  most  solemn 
oompositiona  for  the  Church.  All  the- vain  con- 
ceits affected  by  the  earlier  writers  were  revived, 
with  tenfold  extravagance.  Canons  were  tor- 
tured into  forms  of  ineffitble  absurdity,  and 
esteemed  only  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  solution.  By  a  miserable  &tality,  the 
Mass  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  fitting 
possible  vehicle  for  the  display  of  these  strange 
monstrosities,  which  are  far  less  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Motet,  or  the  Madrigal..  Men  of 
real  genius  fostered  the  wildest  abuses.  Even 
Pierre  de  la  Rue — who  seems  to  have  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  edipse,  if  possible,  the 
&me  of  Josquin's  ingenuity — ^wrote  his  Missa, 
'  0  mluiarig  Hostia,'*  in  one  line,  throughout ; 
leaving  three  out  of  the  four  Voices  to  follow  the 
single  part  in  strict  Canon.  In  the  Kyrie  of  this 
Mass — which  we  reprint,  in  modem  notation, 
from  the  version  preserved  by.  Glareanus ' — ^the 
solution  of  the  senigma  is  indicated  by  the  letters 
placed  above  and  below  the  notes.  O  show%  the 
place  at  which  the  Contra-tenor  is  to  begin,  in  the 
interval  of  a  Fifth  below  the  Superius.  T  indi- 
cates the  entrance  of  the  Tenor,  an  Octave  below 
the  Superius :  B,  that  of  the  Bass,  a  Fifth  below 
the  Tenor.  The  same  letters,  with  pauses  over 
them,  mark  the  notes  on  which  the  several,  parts 
are  to  end.  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  score  the  movement,  in  accordance  with  these 
directions,  will  find  the  harmony  perfectly  cor- 
rect, in  spite  of  some  harshly  dissonant  passing- 
notes:  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  most 
indulgent  critic  would  venture  to  praise  it  for  its 
devotional  character. 

PKTRDS  PlATBNSTB. 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  depths  of  inanity 
aooesBible  to  an  ambitious  composer,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  construct  such  a  Canon  as  this,  without 
a  spark  of  Pierre  de  la  Rue*s  genius  to  guide  him 
on  his  way.  Such  attempts  were  made,  every 
day :  and,  bad  it  not  been  that  good  men  and 
true  were  at  work,  beneath  the  surface,  oonscien- 

1  DodMadionlOD,  p.H5,  ed.  UfT. 


tiously  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  state  of 
thingS}  Art  would  soon  have*  been  in  a  sorry 
plight.  As  it  was,  notwithstanding  aU  these  ex- 
travagances, it  was  making  real  progress.  The 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  was  very  near  at  hand ; 
and  the  excesses  of  the  unwise  only  served  to 
hasten  its  appearance. 

The  Fifth  £poch>  extending  from  the  year 
1565  to  the  seeoncF  decad  of  &e  following  cen- 
tury; and  justly  called  *  The  Golden  Age  of 
Ecdesiastical  Music,*  owes  its  celebrity  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  one  grave  earnest-minded 
man,. whose  transcendant  genius,  always  devoted 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  and  always  guided  by 
sound  and  reasonable  principles,  has  won  for  him 
a  place,  not  only  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Fame,  but,  also,  in  the  inmost  hearts  of  ail  true 
lovers  of  the  truest  Art. 

The  abuses  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  be- 
came, in  process  of  time,  so  intolerable,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  condemn 
them,  in  no  measured  terms.  In  we  year  1564, 
Pope  Pius  IV  commissioned  eight  Cardinals  to 
see  that  certain  decrees  of  the  (>>uncil  were  duly 
carried  out.  After  mudi  careful  deUberetion, 
the  members  of  this  Commission  had  almost  de- 
termined to  forbid  the  use  of  any  polyphonic 
music  whatever,  in  the  Services  of  the  Church : 
but,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Card.  Vitel- 
lozzo  Yitellozzi,  and  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  they 
were  induced  to  suspend  their  judgment,  until 
Palestrina,  then  Maestro  di  Capella  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  should  have  proved,  if  he  could,  the 
possibility  of  producing  music  of  a  more  devo- 
tional character,  and  better  adapted  to  the  words 
of  the  Mass,  and  the  true  purposes  of  Religion, 
than  that  then  in  general  use.  In  answer  to  this 
challenge,  the  great  Composer  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  three  Masses,  upon  one  of  which 
— first  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  the  Nine- 
teenth of  June,  1565,  and  since  known  as  the 
JlftMa  PapcB  MareeUV — the  Cardinals  immedi- 
ately fixed,  as  embodying  the  style  in  which  all 
future  Church  music  should  be  composed.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  perfect 
model.  In  depth  of  thought,  intensity  of  expres- 
sion, and  all  the  higher  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  work  of  the  Master  from  that  of  the 
pedant,  the  MiMa  Papa  MarceUi  is  universally 
admitted'  to  be  unapproachable;  while,  even 
when  vegasded  as  a  monument  of  mere  mediani* 
cal  skill,  it  stands  absolutely  unrivalled*.  Yet, 
except  in  the  employment  of  the  Hypoionian 
Mode* — a  tonality  generally  avoided  by  the 
older  composers — it  depends  for  its  effect,  upon 
the  introduction  of  no  new  element  whatever, 
either  of  construction,  or  of  form.  Avoiding  all 
show  of  empty  pedantory,  and  carefully  concealing 
the  consummate  art  with  which  the  involutions 

s  It  Is  dlfllcuU  to  understand  ivhy  Falctrtrinft  tboold  have  glvrn  It 
tlis  name,  ten  jt%r%  after  the-death  ofPope  Maroelliu  II.  The  read  r 
win  find  the  whole  sut^ect  ezhaostivelj  discussed.  In  the  pages  of 
Balhl  (torn.  I.  aez.  &  cap.  I  ti  uq.) 

s  The  pre&oe  to  a  recent  German  edition  of  the  Miaia  Papm  Mar- 
eetU  erroneously  describes  the  work  a*  w  ten  In  the  Xlxolydlaa 
Mode.  The  rrttrifirtu,  and  Bm9tUfiu$,  are  undoubtedly  MUolydiaj) ; 
but,  the  Mus  itself  is.  beyond  all  q  lestion.  written  in  the  Fourteenth, 
or  Hypoionian  Mode,  to  the  tonality,  oompaai,  and  cadcDcea  «< 
which  It  eonfunas,  throoghout. 
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of  its  periods  are  conducted,  it  freely  uses  all  the 
old  contrivances  of  Fugae,  and,  in  the  second 
Agnus  Dei,  of  closely  interwoven  Canon :  but, 
always,  as  means  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  end — ^nepver,  in  place  of  the  end  itself. 
And,  this  entire  subjugation  of  artistic  power  to 
the  demands  of  expression  is,  perhaps,  its  most 
prominent  characteristic.  It  pervades  it,  through- 
out, from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Chritte  eleison,  ui  which  each  Voioe, 
as  it  enters,  seems  to  plead  more  earnestly  than 
its  predecessor  for  mercy— 


MASS: 

'Saint  Paul,'  to  express  the  confidence  of  Et« 
pectation. 


It  is  impossible,  while  listening  to  these  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  harmonies,  to  bestow  even  a  pass- 
ing thought  upon  the  texture  of  the  parts  by 
which  they  are  produced  :  yet^  the  quiet  grace  of 
the  theme,  at  (a),  and  the  closeness  of  the  imita- 
tion to  which  it  is  subjected,  evince  a  command 
of  technical  resources  which  Handel  alone  could 
have  hidden,  with  equal  success,  beneath  the 
appearance  of  such  extreme  simplicity.  Handel 
has,  indeed,  submitted  a  similar  subject  to  closely 
anslagous  treatment — ^though,  in  quick  time,  and 
with  a  very  different  expression — in  the  opening 
Tvtti  of  his  Oiigan  Concerto  in  6  :  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  that  the  exquisitely  moulded 
close,  at  (&),  so  expressive,  when  sung  with  the 
net  essary  ritardando,  of  the  confidence  of  Hope, 
bas  been  used,  by  Mendelssohn,  interviJ  for  in- 
terval, in  the  Chorale,  'Sleepers  wakel*  from 


We  have  selected  this  particular  passage  for 
our  illustration,  principally  for  the  sake  of  call- 
ing attention  to  these  instructive  coincidences: 
but,  in  truth,  evenr  bar  of  the  Mass  conceals  a 
miracle  of  Art.  Its  subjects,  all  original,  and 
all  of  extreme  simplicity,  are  treated  with  an  in- 
exhaustible  variety  of  feeling  which  shews  them, 
every  moment,  in  some  new  and  beautiful  light. 
Its  six  voices — Soprano,  Alto,  two  Tenors  of 
exactly  equal  compass,  and  two  Basses  matched 
with  similar  nicety — are  so  artfully  grouped  as 
constantly  to  produce  the  effect  of  two  or  more 
antiphonal  Choirs.  Its  style  is  solemn,  and  devo- 
tional, throughout ;  but,  by  no  means  deficient 
in  fire,  when  the  sense  of  &e  words  demands  it. 
Baini  truly  calls  the  Kyrie,  devout;  the  Olorid, 
animated ;  the  Credo,  majestic ;  the  Sanctut,  an- 
gelic; and,  the  Agnus  Dei,  prayerful.  Palestrina 
wrote  many  more  Masses,  of  tiie  highest  degree 
of  excellence ;  but,  none— not  even  Assumpta  eet 
Maria — so  neariy  approaching  perfection,  in  eveir 
respect,  as  this.  He  is  known  to  have  produced, 
at  the  least,  ninety-five;  of  which  forty-three 
were  printed  during  his  life-time;  and  thirty- 
nine  more,  within  seven  years  after  his  death ; 
while  thirteen  are  preserved,  in  manuscript,^ 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
and  in  the  Vatican  Library.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  great  works  upon  the  prevailing 
style  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Vittoria,  and 
Ajierio,  in  the  great  Roman  School,  Oabrieli,  and 
Croce,  in  the  Venetian,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  in  the 
Flemish,  and  innumerable  other  Masters,  brought 
forward  compositions  of  unfading  interest  and 
beauty.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  is  a 
Mass,  for  five  voices,  in  the  transposed  .^k)lian 
Mode,  composed  bv  our  own  great  William  Byrd, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  singing,  as  a  Chorister, 
at  Old  Saint  Paul's.  This  valuable  woriL  was 
edited,  in  1841,  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  from  a  copy,  believed 
to  be  unique,  and  now  safely  lodged  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum.  Though  composed 
(if  Br.  Rimbault*s  theory  may  be  accepted,  m  the 
absence  of  a  printed  date)  some  years  before  the 
Missa  PapcB  Marcelli,  it  may  fairly  lay  chum  to 
be  classed  as  a  production  of  the  '  Golden  Age* ; 
for,  it  was  certainly  not  printed  until  after  the 
appearance  of  Palestrina*s  Second  Book  of  Masses; 
moreover,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  vices  of  the 
Fourth  Epoch,  and,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
irregularity  in  the  formation  of  some  of  the 
Cadences,  exhibits  unmistakeable  traces  of  the 

1  One  of  UwM.  Tm  «t  PHnu.  wu  printed,  for  the  lint  tine,  in  IMS, 
in  Schrems's  continuaUoa  of  Protke's  'XiutcalXTliia'  (Batlstioo. 
Fr.PimetX 
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Boman  style :  a  style,  the  beauties  of  wUch  were 
speedily  recognised  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
die  other,  exercising  more  or  less  influence  over 
the  productions  of  ul  other  Schools,  and  thereby 
bringing  the  music  of  the  Mass,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  Sixteenth  C^itury,  to  a  degree  <of  per- 
fection beyond  which  it  has  never  since  advanced. 

The  Sixth  Epoch  was  one  of  universal  deca- 
dence. In  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  a  law 
with  the  operation  of  which  the  Art-historian  is 
only  too  familiar,  the  glories  of  the  'Golden  Age ' 
had  no  sooner  reached  their  full  maturity,  than 
they  began  to  show  signs  of  incipient  decay.  The 
bold  unprepared  discords  of  Monteinsrde,  and  the 
rapid  rise  of  Instrumental  Music,  were,  alike, 
&tal  to  the  progress  of  the  Polyphonic  Schools. 
Monteverde,  it  is  true,  only  employed  his  newly- 
invented  harmonies  in  saecular  music :  but,  what 
revolutionist  ever  yet  succeeded  in  controlling 
the  course  of  the  stone  he  had  once  set  in  motion  I 
Other  Composers  soon  dragged  the  unwonted  dis- 
sonances into  the  Service  of  the  Church :  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  unprepared  seventh  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  the  Pdyphonlc  Mass.  The 
barrier  between  the  tried,  and  the  untried,  once 
broken  down,  the  laws  ef  counterpoint  were  no 
h»iger  held  sacred.  The  old  paths  were  for- 
saken ;  and  those  who  essayed  to  walk  in  the  new 
wandered  vaguely,  hither  and  thither,  in  search 
of  an  ideal,  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  conceived, 
in  pursuit  of  which  they  laboured  on,  through 
many  weary  years,  cheered  by  very  inadequate 
results,  and  little  dreaming  of  the  eflEect  their 
wt>rk  was  &ted  to  exercise  upon  generations  of 
musicians  then  unborn.  A  long  aad  dreary 
period  succeeded,  during  which  no  work  of  any 
lasting  reputation  was  produced:  for,  the  Masses 
of  Garissimi,  Colonna,  and  the  best  of  their  con- 
temporaries, though  written  in  solemn  earnest, 
and  interesting  enough  when  r^farded  as  attempts 
at  a  new  style,  b^  no.  comparison  with  the 
compositions  of  the  preceding  epoch ;  while  those 
arraiiged  by  Benevoli  (1602-1672)  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  School,  for  combinations  of  four, 
six,  eight,  and  even  twelve  distinct  Choirs,  were 
forgotten,  with  the  occasions  for  which  they  were 
called  into  existence.  Art  was  passing  through  a 
transitional  phase,  which  must  needs  be  left  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its  own  way.  The 
few  fsithful  souls  who  still  dung  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Past  were  unable  to  uphold  its  honours : 
and,  with  Gregorio  Allegri,  in  1652,  the  'School 
of  Palestrina*  died  out.  Yet,  not  without  hope 
of  revival.  The  laws  which  regulated  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Polyphonic  Mass  are  as  intelligible, 
to-day,  as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago; 
and  it  needs  but  the  fire  of  living  Grenius  to  bring 
them,  once  more,  into  active  operation,  reinforced 
by  all  the  additional  authority  with  which  the 
advancement  of  Modem  Science  has,  from  time 
to  time,  invested  them. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  later  Schools,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  true 
manner  of  singing  Masses,  such  as  those  of  which 
we  have  briefly  sketched  the  history :  and,  thanks 
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tor  the  traditions  handed  down,  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  the  PontifiaEJ  Choir,  we  are 
able  to  do  so  with  as  little  danger  of  misinter* 
pireting  the  ideas  of  Paleetrina,  or  Anerio^  as  we 
should  incur  in  dealing  with  those  of  Mendels^ 
sehn,  or  Stemdale  Bennett. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mSstake  to  suppose 
that  a  very  large  body  of  Voices  is  absolutely  in-, 
dispensable  to  the  successful  rendering,  even  oC 
very  great  works.  On  otdlnary  occasions,  no 
more  than  thirty-two  singers  are  present  in  th^ 
Sistine  Chapel — eight  Sopranos,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Altos,  Tenors,  and  Basses :  though, 
on  very  high  Festivals,  their  number  is  some- 
times nearly  doubled.  The  vocal  strength  must^ 
of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised:  but, 
whether  it  be  greaty  or  small,  it  must,  on  no 
account,  be  supplemented  by  any  kind  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment  whatever.  Every  pos* 
sible  gradation  of  tone,  from  the  softest  imagin- 
able whisper,  to  the  loudest  forte  attainable 
without  straining  the  Voice,  will  be  brought  into 
oonetsnt  requisition.  Though  written,  always, 
either  with  a  plain  signature,  or  with  a  single 
flat  sifter  the  cHei,  the  music  may  be  sung  at  any 
pitch  most  convenient  to  the  Choir.  'Hie  time 
should  be  beaten  in  nainims ;  except  in  the  case 
of  3  -I ,  in  which  three  semibreves  must  be  counted 
in  each  bar.  The  Tempo— of  which  no  indica-^ 
tion  is  ever  given,  in  Uie  old  part-books — will 
vary,  in  different  movements,  from  about  |^«50 
to  f^aiao.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the 
subject  ofpimnos  and  fortes,  and  the  assignment 
ef  certain  passages  to  Solo  Voices,  or  Semi-chorus, 
the  leader  must  trust  entirely  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment.  He  will,  however,  find  the 
few  simple  rules  to  which  we  are  about  to  direct 
his  attention  capable  of  almost  universal  applica^ 
tion;  based,  as  they  are,  upon  the  important 
relation  borne  by  the  music  of  the  Mass  to  the 
respective  ofiBces  of  the  Priesty  the  Choir,  and  the 
Congregation.  To  the  uninitiated,  t^s  rdation  is 
not  Always  very  clearly  intelligible.  In  ooNler  to 
make  it  so,  and  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  principles  by  which  the  Old  Masters  were 
guided,  we  shall  accompany  our  promised  hints 
by  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Celebrant,  and  his  Ministers, 
during  the  time  occupied  by  the  Choir  in  singing 
the  principal  movements  of  the  Mass — functions, 
the  right  understanding  of  which  is  indispens* 
able  to  the  oorrect  intezpretation  of  the  musie. 

High  Mass — preceded,  on  Sundays,  by  the 
Plain  Chaunt  Asperges  me — ^begins,  on  the  part 
of  the  Celebrant  and  Ministers,  by  the  recitation* 
in  a  low  voice,  of  the  Psalm,  Judica  me  DeuSj 
and  the  Confiteor ;  on  that  of  the  Choir,  by  the 
chaunting,  from  the  Gradual,  of  the  Introit,  ap- 
pointed for  the  day.    [See  Intboit.] 

From  the  Plain  Chaunt  Introit,  the  Choir  pro- 
ceed, at  once,  to  the  Kyrie ;  and  this  transition 
from  the  severity  of  the  Gregorian  melody  to  the 
pure  harmonic  combinations  of  Polyphonic  Musio 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  Kyrie  is  always  sung  slowly,  and  devoutly 
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(p«  56-66),  with  the  tendereet  posuihle  grada- 
tiona  of  Kgbt  and  shade.  The  Christe — also  a 
slow  moTement — may  often  be  entrusted,  with 
good  effect,  to  Solo  Voices.  The  second  Kyrie  is 
generally  a  Mttle  nore  animated  than  the  first, 
and  should  be  taken  in  a  quicker  time  (p  a*  g6- 
112).  The  Kyrie  of  Palestrina's  Mwea  hrevU  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  existence,  and  by  no 
means  difficult  to  sing,  since  the  true  positions  of 
the  crescendi  and  diminuendi  can  scarcely  be  mis^ 
taken.    [See  Ktrie.] 

While  the  Choir  are  singing  these  three  more- 
mente,  the  Celebrant,  attended  by  the  Deacon, 
and  Subdeacon,  ascends  to  the  Altar,  and,  having 
incensed  it,  repeats  the  words  of  the  Introit,  and 
Kyrie^  in  a  voice  audible  to  himself  and  his 
Ministers  alone.  On  the  cessation  of  the  music, 
he  intones,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  words,  Gloria  in 
exceUis  Deo^  to  a  diort  Plain  Chaunt  melody, 
vaiying  with  the  nature  of  the  different  Festivals, 
and  given,  in  full,  both  in  the  Missal,  and  the 
Gradual.  [See  Ivtonatioit.]  This  Intonation, 
which  may  be  taken  at  any  pitch  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Mass,  is  not  repeated  by  the  Choir, 
which  takes  up  the  strain  at  JSt  in  terra  pax. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Gloria  is,  in  most 
cSases,  a  very  jubilant  one  (p=ioo-no):  but. 
the  words  adoramtu  td  and  Jesu  'Christe^  must 
always  be  sung  slowly,  and  softly  (p^s  50-60) ; 
and,  sometimes,  the  Gratiot  a>gimu8,  as  far  as 
gloriam  tuam,  is  taken  a  shade  slower  than  the 
general  time,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Bubric  which  directs,  that,  at  these  several 
points,  the  Celebrant  and  Ministers  shaU  uncover 
their  heads,  in  token  of  adoration.  After  the 
word.  Patriot  a  pause  is  made.  Thd  Qui  tollis 
is  then  sung,  Adagio  (p«  56-66);  with  ritar- 
dandi  at  miawere  nohis,  and  8U8cii>e  deprecationem 
nwttram.  At  the  Quoniam  tu  solus,  the  original 
quick  time  is  resumed,  aad  carried  on,  with  ever 
increasing  spirit,  to  the  end  of  the  movement ; 
except  that  the  words,  Jesu  Christe,  are  again 
delivered  slowly,  and  sofbly,  as  before.  The  pro- 
vision made,  in  the  Missa  Papa  Marcelli,  for 
the  introduction  of  these  characteristic  changes 
of  Temp&,  is  very  striking,  and  points  dearly  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom. 

The  Celebrant  now  recites  the  Collects  for  the 
day  ;  the  Subdeacon  sings  the  Epistle,  in  a  kind 
of  Monotone,  with  certain  fixed  Inflexions ;  the 
Choir  sings  the  Plain  Chaunt  Gradual,  followed 
by  the  Tract,  or  Sequence,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Festival ;  and  the  Deacon  sings  the  Gospel, 
to  its  own  peculiar  Tone.  [See  Gradual  ;  Tract  ; 
Sequence  ;  Accents.]  If  there  be  a  Sermon,  it 
follows  next  in  order :  if  not,  the  Gospel  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Creed. 

The  words.  Credo  in  unum  Devm,  are  intoned, 
by  the  Celebrant,  to  a  few  simple  notes  of  Plain 
Chaunt,  which  never  vary — except  in  pitch — and 
which  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  Gnulual,  and 
the  Missal.  [See  Intonation".]  The  Choir 
continue,  Pairem  omnipottntemy  in  a  moderate 
Allegro,  more  stately  than  that  of  the  Gloria 
{p  «  96-1 1  a),  and  marked  by  the  closest  possible 
attMKtioB  to  the  spirit  of  the  text.    A  ritardando 
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takes  place  at  Ei  in  unum  Dominum ;  and  the 
words,  Jesum  Christum,  are  sung  as  slowly,  and 
as  softly,  as  in  the  Gloria,  0^  —  50-60).  The 
quicker  time  is  resumed  at  Filium  Dei ;  and  a 
grand  forte  may  generally  be  introduced,  with 
advantage,  at  Deum  de  Deo,,  and  continued  ae  far 
aa  facta  sunt — as  in  Palestrina's  Missa '  A  ssumpta 
est  Maria*  and  many  others.  After  the  words, 
de  coelis,  a  long  pause  takes  place,  while  the 
Congregation  kneel.  The  Et  incamatus  est  then 
follows,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  and  solemn  Adagio 
(p«  54-63),  interrupted,  after  f actus  est,  by 
another  pause,  long  enough  to  enable  the  people 
to  rise  firom  their  knees  in  silence.  The  Crucifixus 
is  also  a  slow  movement;  the  return  to  the 
original  Allegro  being  deferred  until  the  Et 
resurrexit.  In  the  Mis-a  Papa  Marcelli,  and 
many  other  very  line  ones,  this  part  of  the 
Credo  is  written  for  four  solo  voices ;  but,  the 
necessity  for  an  acceleration  of  the  time  at  the  Et 
resurrexit  is  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  beau- 
tiful Missa  hrevis  already  mentioned,  the  Basses 
lead  off  the  Et  resurrexit,  in  quick  time,  while 
the  Soprano,  and  Alto,  are  still  engaged  in  finish- 
ing a  ritardando — a  very  difficult,  though  by  no 
means  uncommon  point,  whieh  can  only  be  over- 
come by  very  careful  practice. 
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Another  change  of  time  is  sometimes  demanded, 
at EtinSpiritum Sanctum :  but,moregenerally,the 
Allegro  continues  to  the  end  of  the  movement ;  in- 
terrupted only  at  the  words  simul  adoratur,  which 
are  always  sung  Adagio,  nnd pianissimo,  while  the 
Celebrant  and  Ministers  uncover  their  heads. 

The  Credo  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
Plain  Chaunt  Offertotium  for  the  day.  But,  as 
this  is  too  short  to  fill  up  the  time  occupied  by 
the  Celebrant  in  incensing-  the  Oblations,  and 
saying,  secreto,  certain  appointed  Prayers,  it  is 
usually  supplemented,  either  by  a  Motet,  or  a 
grand  Voluntary  on  the  Organ.  [See  Motet  ; 
Offbrtoridm.]  This  is  followed  by  the  Versicle 
and  Response  called  the  Sursum  corda,  and  the 
Proper  Preface,  at  the  end  of  which  a  Bell  is 
rung,  and  the  Stxnctus  is  taken  up  by  the  Choir. 

'Hte  Sanctus  is  invariably  a  Largo,  of  peculiar 
solemnity  (p— 56-72).  Sometimes,  as  in  Pales* 
trina's  very  early  Mass,  Virtute  magna,  the 
Pleni  sunt  codi  is  set  for  Solo  Voices.  Sometimes, 
it  is  sung  in  chorus,  but  in  a  quicker  movement, 
as  in  the  same  Composer*s  Missa  Papa:  Marcelli, 
and  Sterna  Christi  munera — involving,  in  the 
last-named  Mass,  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
Et  resurrexit  of  the  Missa  Brevis.  The  Omnna, 
though  frequently  spirited,  must  never  be  a  noisy 
movement.  In  the  Missa  brevis,  so  often  quoted, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  Sanctus,  and 
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-dearly  intended  to  be  sung  pianissimo — an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  idea,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  character  of  this  part  of  the  Service,  during 
which  the  Celebrant  is  proceeding,  secreto,  with 
the  Prayers  which  immediately  precede  the  Con- 
secration of  the  Host.  Afber  the  Elevation — 
which  takes  place  in  silence — the  Choir  begin 
the  Benedidue,  in  soft  low  tones,  almost  always 
entrusted  to  Solo  YoiceSk  The  Osanna,  which 
concludes  the  movement,  is>  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  identical  with  that  whidi  follows  the 
Sanettts,  The  Pater  noster  is  sung,  by  the  Cele- 
brant, to  a  Plain  Chaunt  melody,  contained  in 
the  Missal.  After  its  conclusion,  the  Choir  sings 
the  last  movement  of  the  Mass — ^the  Agnus  Dei 
< — ^while  the  Celebrant  is  receiving  the  Host. 
The  first  division  of  the  Agnus  Dei  may  be 
very  effectively  sung  by  Solo  Voices,  and  the 
second,  in  subdued  chorus  (fS>a5o-72),  vdth 
gentle  gradations  of  piano^  and  piantssimo,  as  in 
the  Kprie,  When  there  is  only  one  movement, 
it  must  be  sung  twice;  the  words  dona  nobis 
pacem,  being  substituted,  the  second  time,  for 
nUiferere  no*fis.  The  Agnus  Dei  of  Josquin's  Missa 
*V Homme  artnd  *  is  in  three  distinct  movements. 

The  Choir  next  sings  the  Plain  Chaunt  Com* 
Mtmio,  as  given  in  the  Gradual.  The  Celebrant 
recites  the  Prayer  called  the  Post -Communion. 
The  Beacon  sings  the  words,  '  Ite,  missa  est,*  from 
which  the  Service  derives  its  same.  And  the 
Rite  concludes  with  the  Domine  salvum  fac,  and 
Prayer  for  the  reigning  Sovereign. 

The  Ceremonies  we  have  described  are  those 
peculiar  to  High  or  Solemn  Mass.  When  the 
Service  is  sung  by  the  Celebrant  and  Choir,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  and 
without  the  use  of  Incense,  it  is  called  a  Missa 
cnnicUa,  or  Sung  Mass.  Low  Mass  is  said  by 
the  Celebrant,  alone,  attended  by  a  single  Server. 
According  to  strict  usage,  no  music  whatever  is 
admissible,  at  Low  Mass :  but,  in  French  and 
German  village  Churches,  and,  even  in  those 
of  Italy,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  Congrega- 
tions sing  Hymns,  or  Litanies,  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  though  not  forming  part  of  the  Service. 
Under  no  ciroumstances  can  uxe  duties  proper  to 
the  Choir,  at  High  Mass,  be  transferred  to  the 
general  Congregation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  music 
of  every  Mass  worth  singing  will  naturally  de- 
mand a  style  of  treatment  peculiar  to  itself;  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  Tempi  of  its  different 
movements.  A  modem  editor  tells  us  that  more 
than  four  bars  of  I^estrina  should  never  be 
sung,  continuously,  in  the  same  time.^  This  is,  of 
oouzse,  an  exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  immense 
variety  of  expression  is  indispensable.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  it :  and,  though  the  leader 
will  not  always  find  it  easy  to  decide  upon  the 
best  method,  a  little  careful  attention  to  the  points 
we  have  mentioned  will,  in  most  cases,  enable 
him  to  produce  results  very  different  from  any 

1  TIm  ODijr  ocber  Oompoter,  antteni,  or  modern,  vith  regard  to 
wtaoae  woriu  aneh  a  remark  oould  have  been  luuarded.  is  Chopin — 
tlw  nnteteted  exponent  of  the  wildest  dmuns  of  modem  romanticism. 
80  ncaqgdj  does  esperlcaoe  pro^e  that '  then  is  nothing  new  under 
ttaeaSa'l 
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that  are  attainable  by  the  hard  dry  manner  which 
is  too  often  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
performance  of  antient  figured  music. 

Our  narrative  was  interrupted,  at  a  transitional 
period,  when  the  grand  old  mediaeval  style  was 
gradually  dying  out,  and  a  newer  one  courageously 
struggling  into  existence,  in  the  face  of  difiicuUies 
which,  sometimes,  seemed  insurmountable.  We  re- 
sume it,  after  the  death  of  the  last  representative  of 
the  old  regime,  Gregorio  AJlegri,  in  the  year  1 65  2. 

The  most  remarkable  Composers  of  the  period 
which  we  shall  designate  as  the  Seventh  Epoch 
in  the  history  of  tiie  vocal  Mass — comprising  the 
latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Eighteenth — were,  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Leo,  and  Durante :  men  whose  position 
in  the  chronicles  of  Art  is  rendered  somewhat 
anomalous,  though  none  the  less  honourable,  by 
the  indisputable  fact>  that  they  all  entertained  a 
sincere  affection  for  the  older  School,  while  labour- 
ing, with  all  their  might,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  newer.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  to  their  love 
for  the  Masters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  that 
they  owed  the  dignity  of  style  which  constitutes 
the  chief  merit  of  their  compositions  for  the 
Church :  but,  their  real  work  lay  in  tiie  direc- 
tion of  instrumental  accompaniment,  for  which 
Durante,  especially,  did  more  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  period.  His  genius  was,  indeed,  a 
very  exceptional  one.  While  others  were  con- 
tent with  cautiously  feeling  their  way,  in  some 
new  and  untried  direction,  be  boldly  started  off, 
with  a  style  of  his  own,  which  gave  an  extraordi- 
nary impulse  to  the  progress  of  Art,  and  impressed 
its  character  so  strongly  upon  the  productions  of 
his  followers,  that  he  has  been  not  unfrequently 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  Italian 
School.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
on  that  point,  it  is  certain  that  the  simplicity  of 
his  melodies  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  graces  which  now  seem 
inseparable  from  Italian  Art ;  while  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that  the  style  of  the  Cantata,  which 
he,  no  less  than  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  exercised  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence over  the  future  of  the  Mass. 

The  Eighth  Epoch  is  represented  by  one  single 
work,  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  so  ex- 
ceptional a  character,  that  it  is  impossible,  either 
to  class  it  with  anv  other,  or  to  trace  its  pedigree 
through  any  of  the  Schools  of  which  we  ^ve 
hitherto  spoken.  The  artistic  status  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach*s  Mass  in  B  minor, — produced  in 
the  year  1733 — only  becomes  intelligible,  when 
we  consider  it  as  the  natural  result  of  prin- 
ciples, inherited  through  a  long  line  of  masters, 
wno  bequeathed  their  musical  acquirements,  from 
father  to  son,  as  other  men  bequeath  their  riches  : 
principles,  upon  which  rest  the  very  foundations 
of  the  later  German  Schools.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  it  free  from 
all  trace  of  the  older  Ecclesiastical  traditions.  To 
compare  it  with  Palestrina's  Mit^a  Papce  Mar- 
celli — even  were  such  a  perversion  of  criticism 
possible — would  be  as  unfair,  to  either  side,  as  an 
attempt  to  judge  the  master-pieces  of  Kembrandt 
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by  the  standard  of  Fra  Angelloo.  The  two  works 
are  not  even  coincident  in  intention — for,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  one  we  are 
now  considering  can  ever  have  been  seriously 
intended  for  use  as  a  Church  Service.  Unfitted 
for  that  purpose,  as  much  by  its  excessive  length, 
as  by  the  exuberant  elaboration  of  its  style,  and 
the  overwhelming  difficulty  of  its  execution,  it 
can  only  be  consLstently  regarded  as  an  Oratorio 
— so  regarded,  it  may  be  safely  trusted  to  hold 
its  own,  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  works  of 
the  kind  that  have  ever  been  produced,  in  any 
country,  or  in  any  age.  [See  Oratorio.]  Its 
masterly  and  exhaustively  developed  Fugues  ;  its 
dignified  Choruses,  relieved  by  Airs,  and  Duets, 
of  infinite  grace  and  beauty ;  the  richness  of  its 
instrumentation,  achieved  by  means  which  most 
modem  composers  would  reject  as  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  least  ambitious  of  their  requirements ; 
above  all,  the  colossal  proportions  of  its  design — 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  characteristics  into 
which  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  entitle  it  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  works,  if  not  the  very 
finest,  that  the  great  Cantor  of  the  Thomas-Schule 
has  left,  as  memorials  of  a  genius  as  vast  as  it  was 
original.  Whether  we  criticise  it  as  a  work  of  Art, 
of  Learning,  or  of  Imagination,  we  find  it  equally 
worthy  of  our  respect.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely 
interesting,  as  an  historical  monument,  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  opening  of  its  Credo,  it  exhibits 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  on  record 
of  the  treatment  of  an  antient  Canto  fermo  with 
modem  harmonies,  and  an  elaborate  orchestral 
accompaniment.  [See  Intonation.]  Bach  often 
shewed  but  little  sympathy  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Past.  But,  in  this,  as  in  innumerable 
other  instances,  he  proved  his  power  of  compelliiijg 
everything  he  touched  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
indomitable  wilL 

While  the  great  German  composer  was  thus 
patiently  worlung  out  his  hereditary  trust,  the 
disciples  of  the  Italian  School  were  entering  upon 
a  Ninth  Epoch — the  last  which  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  consider,  since  its  creative  energy  ^s,  probably, 
not  yet  exhausted — under  very  different  condi- 
tions, and  influenced  by  principles  which  led  to 
very  different  results.  If  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  criticise  Bach*s  wonderful  production  as  an 
Oratorio,  still  more  necessary  is  it,  that  we  should 
describe  the  Masses  of  this  later  period  as  Sacred 
Cantatas.  Originating,  beyond  all  doubt,  with 
Durante;  treated  wiUi  infinite  tenderness  W 
Pergolesi  and  Jomelli  ;  endowed  with  a  wealth 
of  graces  by  the  genius  of  Haydn  and  Mozart ; 
and  still  farther  intensified  by  the  imaginative 
power  of  Beethoven  and  Cherubini ;  their  style 
has  steadily  kept  pace,  step  by  step,  with  the 
progress  of  modem  music  ;  borrowing  elasticity 
from  the  freedom  of  its  melodies,  and  richness 
from  the  variety  of  its  instrumentation ;  clothing 
itself  in  new  and  unexpected  forms  of  beauty,  at 
every  tum  ;  yet,  never  aiming  at  the  expression 
of  a  higher  kind  of  beauty  than  that  pertaining 
to  earthly  things,  or  venturing  to  utter  the  lan- 
guage of  devotion  in  preference  to  that  of  passion. 
In  &e  Masses  of  this  sera  we  first  find  the  indi- 
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viduality  of  the  Composer  entirely  dominatixig 
over  that  of  the  School — ^if,  indeed,  a  School  can 
be  said  to  exist,  at  all,  in  an  age  in  which  every 
Composer  is  left  free  to  follow  Uie  dictates  of  his 
own  unfettered  taste.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
recognising,  in  Haydn's  Masses,  the  well-known 
features  of  '  The  Creation  *  and  '  The  Seasons ' ; 
or,  in  those  of  Mosart,  the  characteristic  features 
of  his  most  delightfiil  Operas.  Who,  but  the 
Composer  of  '  Dove  aono  i  hei  momenti,*  or,  the 
Finales  to  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  Flauto  Magico, 
could  ever  have  imagined  the  Agnus  Dei  of  the 
First  Mass,  or  the  Olona  of  the  Second?  Still 
more  striking  is  the  identity  of  thought  which 
Assimilates  Bsethovea's  Miua  sclemnU  to  some 
of  the  greatest  of  his  secular  works ;  notwith- 
standisff  their  singular  freedom  from  all  trace  of 
nuknnensDi.  Moasii  makes  himself  known  by 
the  refinement  of  his  delicious  phrases :  Bee- 
thoven, by  the  depth  of  his  dramatic  instinct — a 
talent  which  he  never  turned  to  such  good  account 
as  when  working  in  the  absence  of  stage  aooee- 
sories.  We  are  all  familiar  with  that  touching 
episode  in  the  '  Battle  Symphony,'  wherein  the 
one  solitary  Fifer  strives  to  rally  his  scattered 
comrades  by  playii^  Malbrook  9' en  vort-en  guerre 
— ^a  feat»  which,  by  reason  of  the  thirst  and  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  his  wound,  he  can  only 
accomplish  in  a  minor  key.  No  less  touching, 
though  infinitely  mone  terrible,  is  that  wonderful 
passage  of  Drums  and  Trumpets,  in  the  D<ma  nobii 
pacem  of  the  Mass  in  D,  intended  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  Peace  into  the  strongest  possible  relief, 
by  contrasting  them  with  the  horrors  of  War. 
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Whether,  or  not^  the  peace  to  which  our  atten- 
tion IB  thus  forcibly  directed  be  really  that  alluded 
to  in  the  text,  in  no  wise  affects  the  power  of  the 
passage.  All  that  Beethoven  intended  to  express 
was  Ids  own  interpretation  of  the  words ;  and  it 
is  in  his  own  strong  language,  and  not  in  that  of 
the  Schools,  that  he  expresses  it.  Cherubini 
makes  equiJ  use  of  the  dramatic  element ;  more 
especially  in  his  magnificent  Requiem  Mem  in  D 
minor  [see  Keqdiem],  his  grand  Mass,  in  the 
same  key,  and  his  famous  Mass  in  A,  written  for 
the  Coronation  of  Charles  X :  but,  always  in  a 
way  so  peculiarly  his  own,  that  the  touch  of  his 
master  hand  stands  eYery  where  confessed.  In  all 
these  great  works,  and  innumerable  others,  by 
Weber,  Schubert,  Hummel,  Niedermeyer,  Rossini, 
and  Gounod,  we  find  the  dramatic  form  of  ex- 
prenon  entirely  superseding  the  devotional ;  un- 
compromising realism  triumphing  over  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  older  Schools;  the  personal  feelings 
and  experiences  of  the  Masters  over-riding  the 
abstract  sense  of  the  text.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  assign  to  these 
creations  of  genius  a  true  aesthetic  position  in  the 
world  of  Art.  Chureh  Services  m  name,  they 
have  certainly  fiaUed,  notwithstanding  their  uni- 
veisally-acknowledged  beauties,  in  securing  for 
themselves  a  lasting  home  in  the  Church.  That 
their  use  has  been  tolerated,  rather  than  en- 
couraged, in  Rome  itself,  is  proved,  by  the  signi- 
ficant fiM^,  that  not  one  single  note  of  any  one  of 
them  has  ever  once  been  heard  within  the  walls 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
They  cast  Ecclesiastical  tradition  to  the  winds ; 
and,  substituting  for  it  the  ever-varying  senti- 
ment of  individual  minds,  present  no  firm  basis 
for  the  elaboration  of  a  definite  Church  style, 
which,  like  that  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  shall 
prove  its  excellence  by  its  stability.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  the  diversity  which  naturally  ensues 
from  this  want  of  a  common  ideal,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  notice  one  bond  of  union  between  the  older 
Masters  and  the  new,  so  strongly  marked  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of  an  accidental 
coincidence.  Their  agreement  in  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  their  movements  is  most  remarkable. 
We  still  constantly  find  the  Kyrie  presented  to 
us  in  three  separate  divisions.  The  Q,ai  tciUU^  and 
Et  incamatus  est,  are  constantly  introduced  in 
the  form  of  solemn  Adagios.  The  same  0»anna  is 
almost  always  made  to  serve,  as  in  the  MisM  Papa 
MturceUi,  as  a  conclusion  both  to  the  Sanctus^  and 
the  Bentdictut.  And,  in  this  vitality  of  typical 
form,  we  find  a  convincing  proof — if  one  be  ne-  i 


oessary — that  the  broad  sesthetic  principles  of  Art 
are  iounutable,  and  calculated  to  survive,  through 
an  indefinite  period,  the  vicissitudes  of  technical 
treatment  in  widely  differing  Schools.    [W.  S.  R.] 

MASS  ART,  Lakbebt  Joseph,  professor  of  thd 
violin  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  was  bom  in  1 8 1 1 
at  JAhge.  He  came  early  under  Kreutzer^s  tui- 
tion, and  afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire  to 
study  composition.  According  to  Fetis  (Biogr. 
d.  Mus.)  bis  playing  is  distinguished  by  perfect 
intonation,  facility  in  bowing,  and  gracefulness  of 
style.  In  1 843  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  this  i>o8itioil 
has  been  eminently  successful.  Among  his  nu- 
merous pupils  the  most  eminent  is  Henri  Wib- 

WIAWSKI.  [I*'^-] 

MASSlfe,  Felix  MabieViotob,  bom  at  Lorient 
March  7, 1822 ;  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  12, 
obtained  the  first  priz^  for  piano,  harmony,  and 
fugue,  and  in  1844,  after  some  years  study  with 
Hal^vy ,  the  '  Grand  prix  de  Rome  *  for  composi- 
tion. His  cantata  'Le  R^n^t*  was  given  3 
times  at  the  Op^ra  (Feb.  1845),  ^  ^>^  event. 
During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  composed  a  '  Messe 
Solennelle,'  performed  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis 
des  Fran^ais  (May  i,  1846),  a  careful  and  clever 
work,  though  wanting  in  religious  sentiment — 
never  Mass^'s  strong  point.  The  unpublished  score 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire.  After 
his  two  years  in  Rome  he  travelled  through 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  much  appreciated  in  society.  Pub- 
lishers readily  accepted  his  'Melodies'  and 
'  Romances,*  and  he  gained  access  to  the  stage 
with  little  delay.  'La  Chanteuse  voil^e,'  i  act 
(Op^ra  Comique,  Nov.  26, 1850),  was  followed  by 
'Galath^,'  2  acts  (April  14,  1852),  and  'L^ 
Noces  de  Jeannette  *  (Feb.  4,  1853),  a  charming 
lyric  comedy  in  i  act.  These  early  successes 
justified  the  hope  that  in  Mass^  the  French  stage 
had  found  a  composer  as  fruitful  and  melodious, 
if  not  as  original,  as  Auber ;  but  his  later  efforts 
have  been  less  fortunate.  *La  Reine  Topaze* 
(Dec.  27,  1856)  indeed  succeeded  completely, 
and  has  kept  the  boards,  but  'La  Fianc^  da 
Diable'  (June  3,  54)  ,*  'Miss  Fauvette'  (Feb. 
13,  55);  'I^  Saisons'  (Dec.  22,  55);  'Les 
Chaises  k  porteurs '  (April  28,  58) ;  *  La  F^e 
Carabosse *  (March  7,  59)  ;  'La  Mule  de  Pedro ' 
(March  6,  63);  'Fior  d'Aliza*  (Feb.  5,  66); 
and  *Le  Fils  du  Brigadier'  (Feb.  25,  67), 
though  &irly  received,  soon  disappeared.  Some 
however  contain  good  music,  especially  'Les 
Saisons '  and  '  Fior  d'Aliza.'  In  1 860  he  became 
chorus-master  to  the  Academic  de  Musique,  and 
in  66  succeeded  Lebome  as  professor  of  compoui- 
tion  at  the  Conservatoire — gratifying  appoint- 
ments as  showing  the  esteem  of  his  brother  artists, 
although  the  work  they  entailed  left  him  little 
time  for  composition.  On  June  20,  1872,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Institut  as  successor  to  Auber. 

After  a  long  period  of  silence  Mass^  produced 
'Paul  et  Virginia,*  3  acts  (Nov.  15,  1876; 
given  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garxien  Opera-house, 
June  I,  1878).    In  spite  of  its  success  and  it§ 
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evident  ambition,  this  opera  seems  less  original 
and  less  homogeneous  in  style  than  'Galathee* 
or  '  Les  Noces  de  Jeannette,*  and  its  best  parts, 
as  in  aU  his  operas,  are  the  short  pieces  and  the 
simple  romances. 

To  complete  the  list  of  his  operas  we  may 
mention  *La  Favorita  e  la  Schiava*  (Venice, 
1 855)/  and  'Le  Cousin  Marivaux '  (Baden,  1857) ; 
also  two  drawing-room  operettas  'Le  Prix  de 
Famille'  and  'Une  loi  Somptuaire.*  He  has 
published  3  'Becueils'  of  20  songs  each,  selected 
from  his  numerous  romances.  Many  of  these 
are  charming  little  pieces. 

In  1877  he  was  made  an  officer  o&the  Legion 
of  Honour.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
Buffering  from  a  malady  which  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  post  at  the  Acad^mie  in  1876,  and 
has  since  caused  his  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  world.  He  is  engaged  on  an>  opera,  '  Cl^- 
pAtre,'  from  which  he  expects  much;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  may  recover  sufficiently  to  superin- 
tend its  production.  We  also  wish  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  to  the  world  other  specimens  of 
musical  criticism  besides  his  'Notice  sur  la  vie  et 
I'cBuvre  d'Auber,'  a  valuable  contribution  to 
musical  literature.  [G.C] 

MASSENET,  Jules  Ehtle  FredIsic,  bom 
at  Montaud,  near  St.  Etienne,  May  1 2, 1843,  was 
educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,,  where  he  won 
the  first  piano  prize  in  1859 ;  the  second  prize 
for  fugue  in  1862  ;  the  first  prize  for  fugue,  and 
the '  Prix  de  Rome '  in  1 863.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  through  the  influence  of  Ambroise  Thomas,, 
his  *  LaGrand'tante'  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  (April  3,  1867).  Even  in  this  first 
attempt  Massenet  showed  himself  a  skilled  and 
graceful  musician.  Some  'Suites  d^orchestre* 
performed  at  the  '  Concerts  populaires  *  attracted 
attention  for  their  new  and  ingenious  effects.  It 
was  only,  however,  after  tlie  Franco-German 
war  that  he  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  young 
French  composers  by  the  production  of  'Don 
G^sar  de  Bazan,'  op^comique  in  3  acts  and  4 
tableaux  (Nov.  30,  1872)  ;  incidental'  music  to 
the  tragedy  'Les  Erynnies*  (Jan.  6,  1873) ;  and 
an  oratorio  'Marie  Magdefeine'  (April  il,  1873); 
He  has  since  composed  •  Eve*  (March  18,  1875), 
an  oratorio  something  in  the  style  of  Gounod's 
*  Gallia  * ;  more  *  Suites  d'orchestre  * ;  an  'Ouver^ 
ture  de  Concert,'  and  the-  ov-erture  to  '  Ph^dre  * ; 
a  number  of  melodies  for  i  and  2  voices ;  piano- 
forte music  for  2  and  4  hands ;  choruses  for  4 
equal  voices;  'Le  Roi  de  Lahore'  (April  27, 
1877),  opera  in  4  acts  and>  6  tableaux;  and 
'Narcisse,'  a  cantata  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. In  July  1879  he  completed  another 
oratorio, '  La  Vierge,'  and  is  at  work  upon  two 
new  operas.  From  this  enumeration  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  published  compositions  are  numerous 
and  varied.  His  best  and  most  individual  work 
is  *  Marie  Magdeleine.'  The  '  Roi  de  Lahore ' 
can  scarcely  be  considered  an  advance  upon  '  Don 
C^sar  de  Bazan.'  The  *  Suites  d'orcheetre  *  may 
be  blemished  here  and  there  by  mannerism  and 
affectation,  but  if  M.  Massenet  will  refrain  frx)m 
aU  mere  cleverness^  and  draw  hia  inspiration 
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solely  from  within,  he  will  prove  an  honour  to 
the  French  school,  and  to  his  art.  [G.  C] 

MATASSINS,  MATACINS,orMATACHINS 
— ^also  called  Bouffons — a  dance  of  men  in  armour, 
popular  in  France  during  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. It  was  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 
Pyrrhic  dance,  although  the  name  has  been  traced 
to  an  Arabic  root.  Jehan  Tabourot  in  his  '  Or- 
ch^sographie*  (Langres,  1588)  gives  a  long  and 
interesting  account  of  this  dance,  with  six  illus- 
trations of  the  different  positions  of  the  dancers, 
'  qui  sont  vestus  de  petits  corcelets,  auec  fimbries 
4b  espaules,  et  soubs  la  ceinture,  une  pente  de 
taffetats  soubz  icelles,  le  morion  de  papier  dor^, 
les  bras nuds,  les  sonnettes aux  iambes, lespee  au 
poing  droit,  le  bouclier  au  poing  gaulche.'  The 
Matasisins  were  four  in  numW,  generally  all 
men,  but  sometimes  two  men  and  two  women. 
They  danced  several  distinct  figures,  between 
which  they  performed  mimic  fights  with  one 
another;  Moli^re  has  introduced  Matassins  into 
his  com^e-baUet  of  M.  de  Ponrceaugnac,  and 
the  dance  is  said  to  have  been  common  at  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  and  Strasburg  as  late  as  1 735. 
The  following,  according  to  Tabourot,  is  the  air 
which  usually  accompanied  the  dance. 


[W.B.S,] 
MATELOTTE,  a  Dutch  sailors'  dance,  some- 
what similar  to  the  English  hornpipe.  The 
dancers  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  their  arms  were 
interlaced  behind  their  backa.  The  music  of  the 
Matelotte  consists  of  two  parts  in  2-4  time,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  short  decided  rhythm.  There 
is  »  sabot  dance  in  Lortzing's  'Czar  und  Zim- 
mermann,'  but  it  is  not  a  true  Matelotte,  being 
written*  in  waltz  time.  The  following  example 
is  quoted  by  Schubert,  Die  Tanzmusik  (Leipzig, 
1807) :  it  is  there  attributed  to  the  17th  century, 
but  no  information  is  given  as  to  whether  it  is 
»  genuine  dance  tune  or  merely  an  adaptation. 
We  quote  the  first  strain  only : — 


LtUKe^lrl 


[W.B.S.] 
MATERNA,  Amalib  (Frau  Friedbich),  a 
distinguished  prima  donna  in  German  opera^  waa 
bom  at  St.  Georgen,  Styria,  where  her  father  was 
a  schoolmaster.  Her  first  stage -appearances 
were  made  at  the  Thalia-Theater,  Gratz,  about 
1864.       She   married    eoon    afterwards   Karl 
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Tiiedxich,  a  popular  Gennan  actor,  and  iogeiAi&r 
with  him  was  engaged  at  the  suburban  Karla 
theater,  Vienna,  where  she  sang  for  some  time 
in  operetta.  But  her  qualifications  for  the  higher 
lyrical  walks  oould  not  long  remain  undiscovered, 
uid  in  1869  she  made  her  d^ut  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House  as  Selika  in  the  'Afiicaine/  with 
ngnal  suooess,  at  once  wioning  for  herself  the 
high  position  she  has  since  maintained  among 
opera-singers  of  the  German  school.  With  a 
soprano  voice  of  unusual  volume,  compass,  and 
sustaining  power,  a  fine  stage  presence,  and  much 
musical  and  dramatic  inteUigence,  Frau  Matema 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  certain  rdles.  At 
the  Wagner  Festival  «t  Baireutih,  1876,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  earned  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion by  her  really  magnificent  impersonation  of 
Brunimilde  in  ihe  Kiebelungen  Trilogy,  an 
exceptional  part  for  which  she  was  exceptionally 
qualified,  and  in  which  she  is  unlikely  to  meet 
with  a  rival.  She  sang  in  England  with  great 
success  at  the  Wagner  concerts  at  the  Albert 
HaU  in  1877.  [B.T.] 

MATHER,  Sakuel,  son  of  William  Mather 
(bom  1756,  organist  of  St.  Paulas  church, 
Sheffield,  from  1788  to  his  death  in  1808),  was 
bom  in  T  783 .  In  1 799  he  was  appointed  oiganist 
of  St.  James's  church,  Sheffidd,  and  in  1808  suc- 
ceeded his  father  at  St.  Paul's.  In  1805  ^^  ^^ 
chosen  bandmaster  of  the  Sheffield  Yolunteers. 
In  1806  he  was  engaged  in  establishing  the  York- 
shire Amateur  Concerts,  which  were  for  many 
years  given  triennially  at  that  town,  Leeds  and 
York  alternately,  and  in  18 14  established  the 
Yorkshire  Choral  Concert.  He  oompoeed  both  sa- 
cred and  secular  music,  and  edited  a  Dook  of  psalm 
and  hymn  tunes.    He  died  in  1 8  24.     [W.  H.  H.] 

MATHESON,  Johakn,  Geraoan  musician 
and  writer,  bom  Sept.  28,  1681,  at  Hamburg, 
son  of  a  derk  of  exdse ;  as  a  child  showed  striking 
symptoms  of  versatility,  which  his  parents  care- 
fully cultivated.  Besides  the  ordinal;^  education 
he  studied  music,  and  at  nine  years  oould  play  the 
harpsichord  and  organ,  sing  and  compose.  His 
abili^'  and  versatility  were  truly  extraordinary, 
and  lecal  those  of  the  *  admirable  Crichton.'  A 
good  daswical  scholar  and  a  proficient  in  modem 
languages,  a  student  of  law  and  political  sdence, 
a  &ie  player  both  on  harpsichord  and  organ, 
and  thoroughly  skilled  in  theory,  an  degant 
dancer,  a  master  of  fence,  and  a  cultivated  man 
of  the  world.  The  first  step  in  his  changeful 
career  was  his  appearance  in  1697  as  a  singer  in 
the  Hamburg  opera,  then  in  its  most  fiouruhing 
condition.  In  1699  he  produced  his  first  opera, 
'Die  Pleyaden,*  singing  his  part  on  the  stage,  and 
then  sitting  down  at  the  harpsichord  to  conduct 
the  orchestra.  To  this  period  bdongs  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Handel,  who  came  to  Hamburg 
in  1703.  Matheson  teUis  us  that  he  recognised 
Haodd's  genius  immediatdy,  that  they  became 
at  once  attached,  and  that  tiieir  friendship  con- 
tinued, with  occadonal  breaks  caused  by  Mathe- 
Bon's  vanity,  during  the  whole  time  of  Handel's 
stay  in  Hamburg  ( 1 709).  He  claims  to  have  done 
Hudd  an  important  service  by  introducing  him  J 
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'  to  the  musical  world  of  Hamburg,  at  that  time 
very  celebrated ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  he 
picked  up  from  him  many  a  'contrapuntal  de- 
vice.* Handd's  'Nero'  (1705)  was  the  last 
opera  in  which  Matheson  appeared;  he  then  re- 
tired irom  the  stage,  and  declined  more  than  one 
organist's  post  wMc^  was  offered  to  him.  He 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  English  envoy,  and 
in  1706  was  made  secretary  of  legation.  His 
post  was  one  of  labour  and  responsibility,  but  he 
still  continued  to  teach,  conduct,  compose,  and 
write  on  musical  subjects.  In  1715  he  was 
appointed  CantcHr  and  Canon  of  the  cathedral; 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  devdopment  of 
the  Church-cantata,  so  soon  after  carried  to  its 
highest  pitch  by  J.  S.  Bach.  [See  EIibchenoanta- 
TEK.]  This  was  the  result  of  an  attempt,  made 
more  particularly  by  the  Hamburg  composers,  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  congregational  singing  by 
the  introduction  of  aira,  duets,  choruses,  etc.,  and 
was  considered  by  the  orthodox  an  impious  and 
sacrilegious  innovation.  Matheson  supported  this 
'  adapted  dramatic '  style,  as  it  was  called,  both 
as  a  composer  and  as  a  pamphleteer ;  and  even 
ventiured  on  a  further  innovation,  by  introducing 
female  singers  into  church. 

In  1 7 19  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Holsteixi 
the  title  of  Ceurt-Capdlmeister.  In  1728  he 
was  attacked  with  deafiiess,  which  obliged  him 
to  resign  his  post  at  the  cathedral.  Thencefor- 
ward he  occupied  himsdf  chiefly  with  writing,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1764.  He  is  said  to 
have  resolved  to  publish  a  work  for  every  year 
of  his  life,  and  this  aim  he  more  than  accom- 
plished, for  when  he  died  at  83,  his  printed 
works  amoimted  to  88,  besides  a  still  larger 
number  of  completed  MSS. 

None  of  his  compodtions  have  survived.  With 
all  his  devemess  and  knowledge  he  had  no  real 
genius ;  his  vocal  mudo  was  overburdened  with 
declamatory  passages — ^a  £ault  easily  explained  by 
his  own  experience  on  the  stage,  but  one  which 
is  often  detrimental  and  must  have  been  very 
incongruous  in  church  music.  He  composed  24 
oratorios  and  cantatas;  8  operas ;  sonatas  for  flute 
and  violin;  suites  for  clavier;  arias;  piicea  de 
cireonstance  for  weddings,  funerals,  etc.  A  'Pas- 
sions-Cantate '  to  words  by  Brookes  deserves  at- 
tention, not  for  its  intrindc  value,  but  because 
the  poem  was  set  by  nearly  all  the  great  com- 
posers of  the  day,  including  Kdser  and  Matheson, 
Telemann  and  Handel. 

His  books  are  of  far  greater  value  than  his 
compodtions.  In  these,  notwithstanding  a  pecu- 
liar self-satisfied  loquadty,  he  shows  himself 
a  ready  and  skilful  champion  for  eamestnesa 
and  dignity  in  art,  for  progress,  and  for  solidity 
of  attainment  in  the  practical  part  of  music. 
In  both  branches,  theoretical  and  practical,  he 
attacked  and  demolished  much  that  was  anti- 
quated, furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  that  was  new  and  instructive,  and  be- 
queathing to  posterity  a  mine  of  historical 
materiaL  He  also  found  time  for  much  other 
literary  work,  especially  translations  (chiefly  from 
English  works  on  politics  and  jurisprudence). 
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tod  even  translated  a  Bmall  treatise  on  tobacco. 
This  eztraordiDaiy  versatility,  and  his  untiring 
industry,  go  far  to  redeem  the  vanity  which 
animated  his  character  and  actions,  and  con- 
tinually shows  itself  in  his  writings.  His 
autobiography  in  the  '  Ehrenpforte '  contains  an 
amusingly  egotistical  description  of  his  manifold 
labours.  His  more  important  books  are  scarce, 
and  much  valued,  especially  the  historical  ones, 
which  are  the  standard  sources  of  information 
en  the  state  of  music  at  that  period,  especially 
in  Hamburg.  These  are  'Das  neu  eroffnete 
Orchester*  (1713),  followed  by  'Das beechUtzte' 
and 'Das  for8chendeOrcheBter'(i7i7andi73i); 
'Der  musikalische  Patriot'  (1728);  and  the 
'Grundlage  einer  Ehrenpforte'  (1740), a  collec- 
tion of  biographies  of  contemporary  muddans. 
The  two  last  are  the  most  important.  His  theo- 
retical works  are  the  '  Ezemplarische  Oiganisten 
Probe'  (171 9),  republished  in  I73ia8the  'Grosse 
Generalbassschule ;  the  'KleineGeneralbasBschule' 
(1735);  the  'Kern  melodischer  Wissenschaft ' 
0737)*  <^^  finally  the  'Yollkommene  Gapell- 
meister'  (1739).  perhaps  his  most  valuable  work. 
As  a  controversial  writer  he  was  wanting  in  tem- 
per; his  'l^horus  Grottingensis '  (1727),  directed 
against  Professor  Joachim  Meyer  of  Gottingen  on 
the  Church-cantata  question,  ia  the  only  work  of 
that  class  we  need  specify.  [A.  M.] 

MATHILDEDISHABRAN.  Opera  buffa, 
in  three  acts ;  the  music  by  Bossini.  Plroduced 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Rome,  in  the  Carnival 
of  182 1,  and  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  Oct. 
15,  1829;  in  London  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Apr.  18,  1854.  [G.] 

MATILDA  OF  HUNGARY.  A  dramatic 
opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto  by  Mr.  Bunn,  music 
by  W.  Vincent  Wallace.  Produced  at  Druiy 
I^e  Feb.  22,  1847. 

MATINS  (Lat.  Matutinae;  Officium  matu- 
tinnm) .  The  first  division  of  the  Canonical  Hours. 

The  Office  of  Matins,  as  set  forth  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  opens  with  the  series  of  Yersides  and 
Responses  beginning  with  the  'Domine,  labia 
mea  aperies,*  followed  by  the  Psalm  'Yenite, 
exultemus,'  with  its  proper  Invitatorium,  and  th« 
Hymn  appointed  for  the  Day.  The  remainder 
of  the  S^vioe  is  divided  into  portions  called 
Noctums,  of  which  three  are  generally  sung,  on 
Sundays  and  Festivals,  and  one  only,  on  Ferial 
Days. 

The  First  Noctum  consists  either  of  three,  or 
twelve  Psalms,  sung  with  three  proper  Anti- 
phons,  which,  on  certain  Festivals,  are  doubled — 
that  is  to  say,  sung,  entire,  both  before  and  after 
the  Psalm.  On  Ferial  Days,  and  Festivals  of 
minor  solemnity,  each  Antiphon  is  sung,  entire, 
after  the  Psalm,  but  the  first  few  words  of  it, 
only,  at  the  beginning.  The  Psalms  are  followed 
by  the  Pater  noster,  Absolution,  and  Benedic- 
tion; and  these,  by  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Lessons  for  the  Day,  each  succeeded  by  its  proper 
Responsorium. 

Three  Psalms,  with  their  proper  Antiphons, 
are  sung,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Second  Noctum ; 
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which  condudes  with  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  aiid 
Sixth  Froper  Lessons,  and  Responsoriee. 

In  the  Third  Noctum,  three  more  Psalms  are 
followed  by  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Les- 
sons and  Responsoriee ;  the  place  of  the  Ninth 
Responsory  being  generally,  but  not  always,  sup- 
plied by  the  Hymn,  '  Te  Deum  Laudamus.' 

The  Third  Noctum  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  Office  of  Lauds  ;  which,  indeed,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  corollary  of  the  Service. 
In  antient  times,  the  First  Noctum  was  song 
soon  after  midnight :  but  the  whole  Office  is  now 
generally  sung  '  by  anticipation  * — ^that  is  to  say, 
on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  day  before 
that  for  which  it  is  appointed.  The  Plain 
Chaunt  Music  used,  both  at  Matins,  and  Lauds, 
will  be  found  in  the  '  Antiphonarium  Romanum,' 
and  the '  Directorium  Chori'  [See  Lauds  ;  Ann- 
PHON ;  Ikvitatobium.] 

In  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  YI, 
the  name  of  '  Mattins'  is  given  to  the  Service 
now  called  'The  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,' 
which  is  derived,  in  about  equal  degrees,  from  the 
Latin  Offices  of  Matins  and  Lauds.       [  W.  S.  R.] 

MATRIMONIO  SEGRETO,  IL.  An  opera 
buffa  in  a  acts ;  libretto  by  Bertatti,  music  by 
Cimarosa.  Produced  at  Yienna  in  179a;  in 
Paris,  May  10, 1801 ;  in  London,  King's  llieatre, 
Jan.  25,  1803.  In  English  at  Covent  Garden, 
Nov.  I,.  1 84a,  and  with  new  translation  by  W.  Grist, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  13, 1 877.  [G.] 

MATTEI,  CoLOMBA,  a  singer  who  appeared 
in  London  as  '  seoonda  donna,  in  t  754,  was  not 
only  a  charming  singer,  but  a  spirited  and  intel- 
ligent actress,  and  be^une,  soon  after,  a  great 
favourite  as  *  prima  donna.'  She  sang  in  *  Iper- 
mestra,'  and  (1755)  in  Jommelli's  'Andromaca ;' 
and  continued  to  sing  till  1 760  with  similar  suc> 
cess.  Bumey  tells  us  that  she  was  a  pupil  of 
Perez  and  Bertoni,  and  sang  many  songs  of  their 
composition,  taught  her  by  themselves,  in  an 
exquisite  style.  '  Her  maimer,  though  not  quite 
in  the  ffrand  gutto,  was  extremely  amiable  and 
pleasing;  her  figure  was  unexceptionable;  and 
ner  acting  aoquued  her  as  much  applause  as  her 
singing.'  |]J.M.^ 

MATTEI,  Stanislao,  Abbate,  pupil  of  Mar- 
tini, and  master  of  Rossini,  bom  at  Bologna 
Feb.  10,  1750.  Though  of  humble  parentage 
(his  father  was  a  locksnith)  he  was  sent  to  the 
Latin  school.  Having  been  present  accidentally 
at  a  service  in  the  Mhiorite  Convent,  he  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  music  that  he  became  a 
constant  attendant,  and  thus  attracted  the  notice 
of  Padre  Martini,  by  whose  advice  he  entered 
upon  his  noviciate.  Master  and  pupil  became 
tenderly  attached,  and  as  soon  as  Mattel  had 
been  ordained  he  became  the  Padre's  confessor, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  He  acted 
as  Martini's  deputy  from  1770,  and  succeeded 
him  as  maestro  di  capella.  iVom  1776  his  com- 
positions were  produced  in  the  service.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1 798,  he  went  to 
live  with  his  aged  mother,  and  began  an  active 
career  as  a  teacher.  From  this  time  he  was 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  ItT 
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Imimii  BB  the  Abbate  MatteL  Later  he  became 
maestro  di  capella  of  San  Petronio,  and  profeeaor 
of  oounteipoint  at  the  liceo  from  its  foundation 
in  1804.  Among  his  pupils  were  Bossini,  Mor- 
lacchi,  Donizetti,  Perotti,  Bobuschi,  Pahnerini, 
Bertolotti,  Tadolini,  Tesei,  and  Pilotti,  who  suo- 
ceeded  him  at  San  Petronio.  He  lived  in  com- 
plete retirement,  accessible  only  to  his  pnpils,  and 
died  May  17.  1835.  He  was  president  of  the 
'  Filarmonioi '  in  1 790  and  94,  and  was  a  member 
of  tiie  Subalpine  Academe,  and  of  the '  Institnt 
de  France '  (Jan.  24, 1 824).  He  had  a  tharongh 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  old  traditions, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  '  Prattica  d*aooompagna- 
mento  sopra  basi  numerati/  3 .  vols.  (Bologna, 
1839,  30),  which  consists  mtainly  of  well-chosen 
examples,  with  a  few  ruleSh  In  his  explanations 
to  his  pupils  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
elear;  at  least  Bossini  complained  to  F^tis  in 
2841  that  he  had  one  stereotyped  answer  when 
asked  to  explain  a  rule  in  lumnony  or  counter^ 
point, '  it  is  always  written  thus.'  Of  his  music 
3  mamns  only  are  generally  known.  The  libraries 
of  San  Giorgio  and  the  Minorite  convent  in 
Bologna,  contain  most  of  his  compositions,  but 
the  scores  of  an  intermezEO  *I1  librago'and  of 
a  '  Passion '  performed  in  1 792,  seem  to  have  been 
lost.  Full  particulars  of  lus  life  are  given  in 
the  'Vita di  Stanislao  Mattel '  by  Filippo  Canuti 
(Bologna,  1839,  with  portrait).  [F-^O 

MATTEIS,  Nicola,  an  eminent  Italian  vio- 
linisty  came  to  England  about  1672.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  his  antecedents.  The 
eariiest  notice  of  him  is  found  in  Evelyn's  Diary 
under  date  of  Nov.  19,  1674:  'I  heard  that 
stupondous  violin,  Signor  Nicholao  (with  other 
rare  musicians),  whom  I  never  heard  mortal  man 
exceed  on  that  instrument.  He  had  a  stroke  so 
sweet,  and  made  it  speak  like  the  Toice  of  a  man, 
and,  when  he  pleased,  like  a  concert  of  several 
instruments.  He  did  wonders  upon  a  note,  and 
was  an  excellent  composer.  Here  was  also  that 
rare  Intanist,  Dr.  Wallgrave,  but  nothing  w- 
proached  the  violin  in  Nicholao's  hand.  He 
played  such  ravishing  things  as  astouished  us 
aU.'  Boger  North  also  (Memoirs  of  Musick), 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  abilities.  When  he 
&8t  came  here  he  exhibited  many  singularities 
of  CQoduot  which  he  afterwards  abandoned.  He 
published  here^  without  date,  'Arie,  IMudij, 
Alemandft,  Sarabande,  etc,  per  il  Violino.  libro 
Primo.  Altre  Arie,  etc.,  piu  diffidle  e  studiose 
per  il  Violino.  Idbro  Secondo* ;  also  '  Ayres  for 
the  Violin,  to  mi,  Preludes,  Fuges,  Alemands, 
Saiahandw,  Oourants,  Gigues,  Fancies,  Divisions, 
and  likewise  other  Passages,  Introductions,  and 
Fugues  for  Single  and  Double  stops  with  divisions 
somewhat  more  artificial  for  the  Emproving  of 
tiie  Hand  upon  the  Basse- Viol  or  Harpsichord. 
The  Third  and  Fourth  Books.'  He  was  likewise 
author  of  'The  False  Consonances  of  Musick,  or. 
Instructions  for  playing  a  true  Base  upon  the 
Guittarre,  with  CSioice  Examples  and  dear  Direc- 
tions to  enable  any  man  in  a  short  time  to  play 
all  Musicall  Ayres.  A  great  help  likewise  to 
lat  wottid  play  exactly  upon  the  Harpsi- 
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chord.  Lute,  or  Base-Viol,  shewing  the  delicacy 
of  all  Accords,  and  how  to  apply  them  in  their 
proper  places.  In  four  parts' — which  even  in 
North's  time  had  become  scarce,  and  is  now 
excessively  rare.  In  1696  Matteis  composed  an 
Ode  on  St.  CTecilia's  day  for  the  then  annual 
celebration  in  London,  and  was  also  one  of 
the  stewards  of  a  Cedlian  celebration  at  Oxford. 
A  song  by  him  is  included  in  a  collection  of 
•Twelve  New  Songs,'  published  in  1699.  ^^ 
oording  to  North  *he  fell  into  such  credit  and 
imployment  that  he  took  a  great  hous,  and  after 
the  manner  of  his  oountiy  lived  luxuriously, 
which  brought  diseases  upon  him  of  which  he 
dyed.'  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  half-shift, 
but  it  is  claimed  also  for  others. 

His  son,  NioHOLAB,  was  taught  the  violin  by 
his  iather,  and  became  an  excellent  player.  He 
went  to  Germany  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  but  returned  to  England  and  settled  at 
Shrewsbury  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  as  well 
as  of  the  violin,  where  Bumey  learned  French 
and  the  violin  of  him.  He  died  there  about 
1749.  [W.H.H.] 

MAUBEB,  LuDWio  Wilhklh,  distinguished 
violinist,  bom  Aug.  8,  1789,  in  Potsdam,  pupil 
of  Haak,  Conoertmeister  to  Frederic  the  Great. 
At  1 3  he  appeared  with  great  success  at  a  concert 
given  in  Berlin  by  Mara,  and  was  in  consequence 
admitted  to  the  royal  chi^  as  a  probationer. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806)  the  chapel  was 
dismissed,  and  Maurer  travelled,  first  to  Konigs- 
berg  and  Biga,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Bode  and  Baillot,  and  then  to  Mittau  and 
St.  Petersburg,  his  playing  being  everywhere 
appreciated.  At  Moscow  he  again  met  Baillot, 
through  whose  good  olfices  he  became  Capell- 
meister  to  the  Chancellor  Wsowologsky,  who  had 
a  private  orchestra.  Here  he  remained  till  181 7, 
when  he  made  another  successful  tour,  being 
particularly  well  received  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 
In  1833  he  returned  to  Wsowologsky,  and  stayed 
till  45,  when  after  another  tour  he  settled  finally  in 
Dresden.  The  best  known  of  his  compositions  are  a 
Symphonic  conoertante  for  4  violins  and  orchestra, 
first  played  in  Paris  by  himself,  Spohr,  Miiller, 
and  Wicb.  in  1838  ;  and  three  Bussian  airs  with 
variations  (op.  14).  Of  his  operas '  Alonzo,'  *  Der 
entdeckte  Diebstahl,*  and  '  Der  neue  Paris,'  the 
overtures  only  have  been  printed.  He  also  pub- 
lished several  concerto6"One  of  which  was  at  one 
time  very  often  played  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs in  London — and  two  collections  of  quartets 
(op.  17  and  36).  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Oct.  35,  1878.  His  two  sons  Wbevolod,  a 
violinist,  and  Alkxis,  a  cellist,  are  good  musi- 
dans.    They  are  now  settled  in  Bussia.    [F.G.] 

MAXWELL,  Francis  Kellt  (sometimes 
called  John),  D.D.,  chaplain  of  the  Asylum, 
Edinburgh,  published  anonymously  'An  Essay 
upon  Time,  being  an  attempt  to  free  the  scale 
of  music  and  the  tune  of  iiutruments  from  im- 
perfection '  (Edinburgh.  1781  ;  London,  1794) ; — 
an  able  work.  He  died  in  1783.  iyf.H.U.] 
Digitized  by  Vj(J\3y  Kc! 
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MAY,  Edward  Collett,  bom  October  19, 
i8o6p  at  Greenwich,  where  his  father  was  a  abip- 
builder.  His  first  teacber  was  bis  brotber  Henry, 
an  amateur  masician  and  composer  of  considerable 
ability.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  Thomas 
Adains,  tben  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  May  family,  struck  by 
the  promise  and  intelligence  of  Edward,  offered 
to  take  Mm  as  a  pupil.  This  ofier  was,  of  course, 
willingly  accepted,  and  for  several  years  be  re- 
ceived regulitf  instrnddon  in  composition  and 
organ-playing  from  that  admirable  musician  and 
tben  peerless  executant.  Subsequently  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Cipriani  Potter  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
of  Cri velli  for  singing.  In  1 83 7  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  an  office  be 
held  tUl  the  abolition  of  the  institution  in  1869. 
May's  entiy  on  ibe  particular  work  to  which  his 
talents  have  now  for  sO  Miany  years  been  so  suo* 
cessfully  devoted,  grew  out  of  his  accidental 
attendance  at  one  of  many  lectures  on  popular 
anstruction  in  yocal  music,  gi^non  by  the  writer  of 
this  notice  about  the  year  1841 .  From  that  time 
to  the  present  (1879)  ^^  ^'^  devoted  himself  en- 
thusiastically and  exclusively  to  such  teaching ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  to  no  individual, 
of  any  age  or  country,  have  so  many  persons  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  oexes  been  indebted  for  their 
musical  skill.  At  one  institution  alone,  the 
National  Society's  Central  School,  more  than  a 
thousand  teachers  and  many  more  children  have 
been  instructed  by  him.  At  Exeter  Hall,  the 
Apollonicon  Rocnss,  and  subsequently  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  several  thousand  adults  passed  through  his 
classes ;  while,  for  many  years  past,  he  has'been  the 
sole  musical  instructor  at  the  l^ining  Schools, 
Battersea,  St.  Mark's,  Whitelands,  Home  and 
Colonial,  and  Hockerill ;  institutions  ham  which 
upwards  of  250  teachers  are  annudUy  sent  forth 
to  elementary  schools.  Afier  many  years  connec- 
tion with  the  Institution,  Mr.  May  has  recently — 
wholly  without  solicitation  on  his  part — been 
appointed  Professor  of  Vocal  Mwdc  in  Queen's 
College,  London.  The  words  of  B^ranger,  applied 
to  Wilhem,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  May, — not  merely  has  he  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life  and  all  his  energies  to  public 
musical  instruction,  but  sacrificed  eveiy  other 
aim  or  object  to  it — 'mdme  sa  gloire.' 

His  daughter,  Horence  May,  is  known  in 
London  as  a  pianoforte  player  of  considerable 
cultivation  and  power.  [J.H.] 

MAY-QUEEN,  THE,  A  Pastobal  ;  words 
by  Mr.  Chorley,  music  by  W.  Stemdale  Bennett, 
written  for  a  festival  at  Leeds,  and  produced 
there  Sept.  8, 1858.  Hie  overture  was  composed 
before  the  year  1844,  and  was  originally  entitled 
'  Marie  duBois.'  [G.] 

MAYER,  Chables,  celebrated  pianist,  bom 
March  ai,  1799,  at  Kdnigsberg.  His  father,  a 
good  clarinet  player,  went  soon  after  his  birth  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  four  years  after  to  Moscow, 
where  he  settled  with  his  fiunily.  He  first  learned 
from  his  mother,  a  good  pianoforte  teacher,  and 
later  became  a  pupil  of  Field.  After  the  burning 
of  Moscow  in  1812  the  family  fled  to  St.  Peten- 
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burg,  where  the  mother  became  pianoforte  teacheiC 
and  where  the  lessons  with  Field  were  resumed. 
The  pupil  played  so  exactly  like  his  master  that 
comioisseurs  were  unable  to  tell  which  was  at  the 
piano  if  a  screen  was  interposed.  In  1814  Mayer 
accompanied  his  father  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well 
received.  He  first  played  his  concert-variations 
on  'Grod  save  the  king'  in  Amsterdam.  In  1819 
he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  worked 
hard  and  successfully  at  teaching,  and  formed 
as  many  as  800  pupils.  In  1845  he  travelled  to 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  and 
Vienna,  but  this  was  his  last  tour.  In  1850  he 
settled  in  Dresden,  where  he  taught,  gave  con- 
certs, and  composed  up  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  July  a,  1862.  His  pieces  reach  the 
astonishing  number  of  900.  Mayer's  playing 
was  distinguished  by  great  purity  of  style,  and 
expression,  and  his  compositions  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  instrument.  They  include  a  con- 
certo with  orchestra  in  D,  op.  70;  a  concerto 
symphonique,  op.  89;  and  variations  and  &n- 
tasias  on  opera  airs.  His  '  Polka  Boh^mienne ' 
in  A,  was  at  one  time  immensely  popular.  [F.G.] 
MAYER ,  or  M  AYR,  Johann  Simon,  esteemed 
opera  composer  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
bom  June  14,  1 763,  at  Mendorf  in  Bavaria ;  early 
showed  talent  for  music,  which  he  first  learned 
from  his  father  the  village  schoolmaster  and 
organist.  When  about  10  he  entered  the  Jesuit 
seminary  at  Ingolstadt,  but  did  not  neglect  bis 
music,  either  then  or  when  after  the  ba^shment 
of  the  Jesuits  he  studied  law  in  Ingolstadt. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  nobleman, 
Thomas  de  Bessus  of  Graublindten,  he  lived  in 
the  house  as  music  master,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  by  his  patron  to  Beigamo,  to  study  with 
Lenzi,  maestro  di  capella  there.  Mayr  found 
however  that  his  master  knew  little  more  than 
himself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  Germany,  when  Count  Pesenti,  a  canon  of 
Bergamo,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  going 
to  F.  Bertoni  in  Venice.  Here  again  his  expect- 
ations were  deceived,  but  he  picked  up  some 
practical  hints  aad  a  few  rules  from  Bertoni,  and 
hard  work  and  the  study  of  good  book)  did  the 
rest.  He  had  already  publi^ed  some  songs  in 
Ratisbon ;  and  in  Bergamo  and  Venice}  he  com- 
posed masses  and  vespers.  After  the  i^ocess  of 
his  oratorio  *  Jacob  a  Labano  fiigiens,'  composed 
in  1 791  for  the  Conservatorio  dei  Mendicanti, 
and  performed  before  a  distinguished  audience, 
he  was  commissioned  to  compose  three  more 
oratorios  for  Venice  ('David,  *Tobiae  matri- 
monium'  and  *Sisara').  For  Forii  he  wrote - 
*Jephte'  «nd  a  Passion.  Thrown  on  his  own 
resources  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  patron,  he 
was  urged  by  Piccinnl  to  try  the  sta^  and  his 
first  opera '  Saffo,  oesia  i  riti  d'  Apollo  Leucadio ' 
was  so  well  received  at  the  Fenice  in. Venice 
(1794)  that  he  was  immediately  overwhelmed 
with  commissions,  and  between  that  date  and 
1814  composed  no  less  than  70  operas.  Indeed 
it  was  not  till  Rossini's  success  that  his  fitme 
declined.  Many  of  his  melodies  were  sung  about 
the  streets^  such  as  the  pretty  oavatina  '  O  quanto 
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rftnima*  from  'Lftuso  e  Lidift.'  In  1 86a  be 
became  mAeetro  di  capeUa  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  in  Beigamo,  and  was  bo  much  attacbed  to 
bis  work  tbere,  that  he  declined  not  only  in* 
vitationa  to  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  and  Dresden, 
but  also  the  post  of  Censor  to  the  Ck>n8ervatorio 
of  Milan,  his  appointment  to  which  had  been 
signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  in  1807.  As  pro- 
fessor of  composition  in  the  musical  Institute  of 
Beigamo, — founded  in  1805,  reorganised  in  1 811 
— ^he  exercised  great  and  gcxxl  influence,  Doni- 
zetti was  one  of  his  pupils  there.  He  was  the 
founder  of  two  institutions  for  decayed  mu»icians 
and  their  widows,  the  'Souola  caritatevole  di 
Musica,'  and  the  'Pio  Institute  di  Bergamo.* 
He  bad  been  blind  for  some  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  Dec.  2,  1845.  The 
city  of  Bergamo  erected  a  monument  to  him 
in  1852,  and  in  1875  his  remains  and  those  of 
Doniaetti  were  removed  with  much  ceremony  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  operas  are  'LodoXska' 
(1795),  'Ginevra  di  Scoria'  (1801),  <Medea' 
(1812),  and  'Rosa  bianca  e  Boea  rossa'  (1814). 
He  also  set  the  libretto  of  Cherubini*s  'Deux 
Joom^es.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  crescendo  of  the  orchestra  to  which 
Rossini  owes  so  much  of  his  £une.  He  wrote  a 
small  book  on  Haydn  (1809),  a  biography  of 
Capuza  the  riolinist^  and  poems  on  his  death  in 
1818;  also 'La  Dottrinad^li  element!  musicali* 
■till  in  MS.  in  Bergamo.  [^-G^.] 

MAYNARD,  John,  a  lutenist,  published  in 
1611  '  The  XII  Wonders  of  the  World,  Set  and 
composed  for  the  Violl  de  Gamba,  the  Lute,  and 
the  Voyce  to  sing  the  Verse,  all  three  jointly 
and  none  severall :  also  Lessons  for  the  Lute 
and  Base  Violl  to  play  alone ;  with  some  Lessons 
to  play  Lyra-waye  alone,  or  if  you  will  to  fill  up 
the  parts  with  another  ^oU  set  Lute-way.'  The 
work  contains  1  a  songs  severally  describing  the 
characters  of  a  Courtier,  Divine,  soldier,  Lawyer, 
Physician,  Merchant,  Country  Gentleman, 
Bachelor,  Married  Man,  Wife,  Widow  and 
Maid ;  and  i  a  pavans  and  galliards  for  the  lute, 
A  curious  canon.  *  Eight  parts  in  one  upon  the 
Plaine  Song,'  is  on  the  title  page.  The  composer 
described  himself  as  'Lutenist  at  the  most 
ftmous  Schoole  of  St.  Julian's  in  Hartfordshire,' 
and  dedicated  his  work  'To  his  ever-honoured 
Lady  and  Mistris  the  Lady  Joane  Thynne,  of 
Cause  Castle  in  Shropshire.  Some  organ  pieces 
by  one  Maynard  (prestunably  the  same)  are 
contained  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
fiannonic  Society.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MAYSEDER,  Josbfh,  violinist  and  composer, 
SOD  of  a  poor  painter,  bom  in  Vienna,  Oct.  26, 
1789.  B^iinning  at  8,  be  learnt  the  violin  irom 
Suche  an<^  Wranitzky.  Sohuppanzigh  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  lad,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  second  violin  in  his  quartets.     In  1800  he 

Sve  his  first  ooi^cert  in  the  Augarten  with  bril- 
mt  success.  He  rapidly  made  his  way  with 
the  court  and  nobility,  and  among  musicians. 
In  18 1 6  he  entered  the  court  chapel,  in  1820  be- 
came solo-violin  at  the  oourt  theatre^  and  in  1835 
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was  appointed  chamber- violinist  to  the  Emperor. 
The  municipality  awarded  him  the  Urge  gold 
*Salvator  Medal'  in  1811,  and  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  181 7.  In  1862 
the  Emperor  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  Franz- 
Joseph.  In  18x5  he  gate,  with  Hummel  (after- 
wards replaced  by  Moecheles)  and  Giuliani,  the 
80-oalled  *  Dukaten-concerten.'  He  also  gave 
concerts  with  Merk  the  cellist,  but  after  1837  he 
never  appeared  in  public.  He  never  played 
abroad ;  even  on  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1820,  he 
would  only  play  before  a  select  circle  of  artists, 
including  ifreutzer,  Bandiot,  Cherubini,  Habe- 
neck,  Lafont,  and  Viotti.  He  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  string-quartet  party  which  met  at 
Baron  Zmeskall's  house  (where  Beethoven  was 
often  present),  and  afterwards  in  that  at  Prince 
Constantine  Czartoryski's  (from  1843  to  56). 
His  many  pupils  spread  his  name  fiir  and  wide.' 
His  tone  was  peculiarly  fascinating,  and  his  exe< 
eution  had  great  breadth  and  elevation  of  style. 
With  the  exception  of  a  grand  mass  he  composed 
only  chamber  music  of  a  style  similar  to  his  play* 
inff.  He  published  63  works,  including  concertos, 
polonaises,  variations,  5  quintets  and  8  quartets 
for  strings,  ^udes  and  duete  for  violin,  4  trios, 
sonatas,  ete.  for  P.F.,  trio  for  violin,  harp,  and 
horn,  ete.  Mayseder  died  imivenally  respected 
Nov.  21,  1863.  [C.F.P.] 

MAZAS,  JAOQUKS-FiBioL,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  1 78a  at  Beziers.  He 
entered  tne  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1802,  and  after 
having  studied  for  three  years  under  Baillot,  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  for  violin-playing.  He  had 
great  success  at  Paris,  especially  with  his  per- 
formance of  a  violin-concerto  by  Auber  at  the 
Conservatoire.  He  travelled  through  a  very  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  1829  to  Paiis, 
without  however  gaining  his  former  success.  In 
1837  ^®  l^ft  Paris  again,  and  accepted  the  direc- 
torship of  a  music-sdiool  at  Cambrai.  He  died 
in  1849. 

Mazas  wrote  a  large  number  of  brilliant  violin 
pieces,  quartets,  trios,  and  duets  for  stringed 
instruments  (the  latter  still  much  valued  for 
teaching  purposes),  an  instruction-book  for  the 
violin,  and  one  for  the  viola.  F^tis  mentions 
also  two  operas,  two  violin-conoertoe,  and  an 
overture.  [P.  D.] 

MAZURKA,  Maboubka,  Mabdbbk,  or  Ma* 
8URK,  a  national  Polish  dance^  deriving  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Palatinate  of  Masovia.  Ma- 
zurkas were  known  as  early  as  the  i6th  century; 
thev  originated  in  national  songs  ^  accompanied 
with  dancing.  They  were  intn^uced  into  Ger- 
many by  Augustus  III,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Poknd  (i  733-1 763),  and  after  becoming 
fashionable  in  Paris,  reached  England  towards 
1845.  The  Mazurka  was  naturalised  in  Russia 
after  the  subjugation  of  Poland,  but  the  Russian 
dance  difiers  tnm  the  Polish  in  being  performed 
by  an  indefinite  number,  while  the  latter  is 
usually  danced  by  four  or  eight  couples.    The 

1  Thti  feature  It  bai  reUinad.   Chopin.  In  a  l«ttv  of  Kag.  SB,  18S. 
nyt,  *  Uw thought  foitunatoly  struck  Kaol^owtki  to  write  four  staazai 
I   for  ft  Maturlu,  and  I  fet  thorn  to  mut&'   (KjutaowsU.  1.  dU; 
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Maznrka  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  liberty 
allowed  ia  its  figures,  and  for  the  peculiar  steps 
neoesaaiy  to  its  performance.  Indeed,  the  whole 
danoe  partakes  of  the  character  of  an  impro- 
Yisation,  even  the  invention  of  new  steps  and 
figures  being  allowable.  The  music  (in  3-4  or 
3-8  time)  consists  usually  of  two  or  four  parts 
of  eight  bars^  each  part  Wng  repeated.  In  the 
earliest  Mazurkas  the  bass  was  invariably  on 
one  note^  usually  the  tonic.  There  is  often  a 
strong  accent  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar, 
which  was  emphasized  in  the  bass  by  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  regular  accompaniment.  The  tune 
should  also  end  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar,  but 
in  old  Mazurkas  there  is  often  no  definite  con- 
clusion, and  the  repeats  are  made  ad  libitiun. 
The  Tempo  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  waltz.  Chopin,  who  wrote  eleven  sets 
of  Mazurkas,  treated  the  dance  in  a  new  and 
characteristio  manner.  He  extended  its  oriffinal 
forms,  eliminated  all  vulgarity,  introduced  all 
sorts  of  Polish  airs,  and  thus  retained  little  more 
than  the  intensely  national  character  of  the 
original  simple  dance  tune.  (See  Karasowski's  Life 
of  Chopin,  chap,  vii ;  and  also  the  somewhat  rhap- 
sodical  but  still  interesting  remarks  of  Uszt  in 
his  essay  on  Chopin.)  No  less  than  1 4  sets  of  his 
Mazurkas  have  been  published,  containing  5  a  in 
aU  (op.  6,  7,  17,  24,  30,  33»  41.  50»  5^,  59»  ^3. 
67,  68  and  one  without  opus  number).  Weber 
gives  the  title  *Masurik*  to  the  4th  of  his  six 
pieces  for  the  P.  F.  2k  quatre  mains  (op.  10). 

The  following  example  is  a  simple  Mazurka 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  The 
first  part  of  the  melody  has  »  vocal  accompani- 
ment:— 


[W.B.S.] 
MAZZIN6HI,  Joseph,  son  of  Tommaso,  of  an 
ancient  Corsican  fiunily,  bom  in  London  in  1 765, 
was  a  pupil  of  John  Christian  Bach,  under  whom 
he  made  such  progress  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1775,  he  was,  although  but  10  years  of 
age,  appointed  organist  of  the  Portuguese  Chapel. 
He  then  studied  under  Bertolini,  Saochini  and 
Anfossi.  In  1 784  he  became  musicsal  director  and 
composer  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  produced  the 
operas  of  '  II  Tesoro '  and  '  La  Belle  Ars^e/ 
besides  many  songs,  duets,  etc.,  for  introduction 
int)  other  operas,  and  the  music  for  several  bal- 
lets. The  score  of  Paisiello's  opera '  La  Locanda ' 
having  been  cousunied  in  the  fire  of  the  Opera 
House  in  June,  1789,  Mazzinghi  rescored  the 
work  so  faithfully  as  to  admit  of  its  continued 
performance.    For  the  English  theatre  he  tet  the 


MEAN. 

fbllowing  pieces; — 'A  Day  in  Turkey,'  1791 ; 
'The  Magician  no  Conjuror,*  1792;*  Rainah 
I^roog,'  1 793 ;  '  The  Turnpike  Gate,'  1 799  ;  '  Paul 
and  Virginia,'  1800 ;  '  The  Blind  Girl,'  1801  ; 
'Chains  of  the  Heart,'  i8oa  (the  last  five  in 
collaboration  with  Reeve);  'The  Wife  of  two 
Husbands,'  1803  ;  'The  Exile,*  1808  ;  and  *  The 
Free  Knights,'  1810.  The  last  piece  contained 
the  duet  'When  a  little  farm  we  keep,'  which 
for  nearly  half  a  century  was  highly  popular  and 
constantly  introduced  into  other  pieces,  and  is 
even  now  occasionally  heard.  The  manner  of 
its  original  performance  was  strikingly  character- 
istic of  the  utter  want  of  regard  for  congruity 
which  prevailed  among  the  stage  managers  of 
that  day.  Although  the  piece  was  represented  as 
taking  place  in  Westphalia  in  the  14th  century, 
the  duet  was  accompanied  wpon  the  pianoforte  I 

Mazzinghi  was  music  master  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  had 
an  extea^'ve  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte, for  which  instrument  he  composed  nearly 
70  sonatas  and  arranged  a  multitude  of  pieces, 
besides  writing  an  'Introduction'  to  it.  His 
glees,  trios,  luurmonised  airs,  songs  and  other 
vocal  pieces,  were  legion.  •  His  pastoral  glee, 
'The  Wreath'  ('Tell  me.  shepherds,')  was  long 
in  fikvour.  He  likewise  composed  a  mass  for  3 
voices,  and  6  hymns.  Having  about  1830  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Count  he  retired  to  Bath, 
where  he  died,  Jan.  15,  1844.  [W.H.H.] 

MEAN  (01d*Eng.  Mea-ne,  Mene;  Lat.  Me- 
dius.)  I.  An  old  name  for  a  middle  Voice- 
part,  whether  Alto,  or  Tenor. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  second  instrument 
in  a  Concert  of  Viols,  as  in  Orlando  Gibbons*s 
'Fantasies  in  three  parts,  for  Viols,'  reprinted 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 

3.  The  name  of  the  Second  and  Third  Strings 
of  the  Viol— the  former  being  called  the  Small, 
and  the  latter,  the  Great  Meane. 

4.  The  title  of  an  ingenious  Fug^e,  for  the 
Organ,  composed  by  William  Blitheman,'  and 
printed,  by  Hawkins,  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  V. 
of  his  History. 


^^=^-=^^^=-=^ 
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etc. 


The  piece  may  probably  owe  its  singular  title  to 
the  ohligato  characterof  the  middle  part.  [W.S.R.] 

1  Winiam  Blitheman  wu  a  noted  Orsanirt.  and  Goitlmnan  of  tho 
Chapel  Boral.  in  tl)«  reign  of  Qnern  Klizaoeth ;  and  I«.  moreoTer. 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  Master  of  Dr.  John  BulL  He  died.  In 
London,  on  Whitsunday  1S91 ;  and  was  burled  In  tho  Church  of 
8.  Nicholas  Cole-Abbey,  where  his  talenta  were  set  forth  In  a  poetical 
EpiUph,  which  was  destroyed,  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  has  been  pre- 
•erved  by  Stow,  and  repiluted  hy  H^wkiiiS.  j 
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^  HEASITRE,  in  relation  to  music  pure  and 
simple,  apart  from  the  danoe,  means  the  group  of 
beats  or  main  rhythms  which  are  contained 
between  two  bsr-lines.  This  is  the  measure  of 
time,  and  defines  the  number  of  pulsations,  such 
M  a,  3,  4,  6,  9,  or  other  aggregate  which  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  determinate  standard  or  unit  by 
which  tiie  multifarious  oen4>lications  of  rhythms 
in  an  extended  piece  of  music  are  to  be  ultimately 
regulated.  [O.H.H.P.] 

MEASURE  originally  denoted  any  danoe 
zemarkable.  for  its  well-defined  rhythm,  but  in 
time  the  name  was  applied  to  a  solemn  and 
stately  dance,  of  the  nature  of  a  Pavan  or  a 
Minuet  The  dignified  character  of  the  dance 
is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  expression. '  to  tread 
a  measure*;  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  In 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  Measures 
were  duiced  at  court,  and  at  the  public  enter- 
tainments periodically  given  by  the  Societies  of 
Law  and  Equity.  On  theae  occasions  the  great 
legal  and  state  dignitaries  took  part  in  &em, 
but  the  custom  seems  rapidly  to  have  died  out 
under  Charles  I.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  no  tEace  can  be  found  of  any  special  music 
to  whidi  Measures  were  danced;  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  definite 
form  of  dance  time  fbr  them,  but  that  any 
stately  and  rhythmical  air  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  [W.B.S.] 

Mfil>£B.  Opera  in  5'acts ;  words  by  Hoffinann, 
music  by  Cherubini.  Produced  at  the  Th^tre 
FeydeaUy  March  13,  1797 ;  in  London,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  Italian,  with  recitatives  by 
Aiditi,  June  6,  1865.  [6.] 
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MEDESIMO  TEMPO,  'in  the  same  time,*  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  as  L'lstesso 
Tempos  and  has  the  same  meaning.    [J  A.F.M.] 

MEDIAL  CADEirCE  (Clauw^i  in  medio 
modi),  I.  Among  the  numerous  Cadences 
formed  upon  the  Reg;ular  and  Conceded  Modu- 
lations of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  that  proper 
to  the  Mediant  holds  a  place  inferior  in  mi- 
portanoe  only  to  those  occupied  by  the  Final  and 
Ddminant. 

In  Plam  Chaunt  Melodies,  the  Medial  Cadence 
sometimes  leadb  to  a  close  so  satia&ctory  that  it 
almost  sounds  final ;  as  in  the  First  Ending  of 
the  First  Tone- 


In  Polyphonic  Music,  it  is  susoeptible  of  in- 
finite variety  of  treatment^  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples — 


Mods  T. 


Kjrchbr. 


Mods  IL 


g 
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Mods  IX. 


Kirch  KR. 
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Mods  Xm. 


Giovanni  CrcXie. 


In  the  selection  of  these  examples,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  exclusively  to  True  Cadences, 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  our  subject  with  the 
l^reater  clearness:  but,  the  Old  Masters  con- 
stantly employed  Cadences  of  other  kinds,  in 
this  part  of  the  Mode,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  monotony  consequent  upon  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  similar  forms.  It  is  only  by 
careful  study  of  the  best  works  of  the  best  period, 
that  the  invigorating  effect  of  this  expedient 
can  be  fully  appreciated.  [See  Mediant; 
Modes,  the  Eoclesiastiqal ;  Modulations; 
Clausula  Veba,  Appendix.] 

II.  This  term  is  also  applied,  by  Dr.  Calloott, 
and  some  other  writers  on  Modem  Music,  to 
closes  in  which  the  Leading  Chord  is  represented 
by  an  Inverted  instead  of  a  Fundamental  Har- 
mony. 


Though  Cadences  of  this  kind  are  in  constant 
use,  we  rarely  meet  with  them,  now,  under  their 
old  name.  Most  writers  of  the  present  day 
prefer  to  describe  them  as  Inverted  Cadences, 
specifying  particular  instances,  when  necessary, 
as  the  First  or  Second  Inversion  of  the  Perfect, 
Imperfect,  or  Plagal  Cadence,  as  the  case  may 
be :  the  opposite  term,  '  Radical  Cadence,'  being 
reserved  for  closes  in  which  the  Boot  appears  in 
the  Bass  of  both  Chords.  [W.  S.  R.] 

MEDIANT  (from  the  Lat.  ITedius,  middle). 
I.  One  of  the  three  most  significant  Regular  Mod- 
ulations of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  ranking  next 
in  importance  to  the  Dominant^or  Reoiting-Note. 
[See  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical;  Modula- 
tions, Regular  and  Conceded.] 

The  normal  position  of  the  Mediant,  in  the 
Authentic  Modes,  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  mid- 
way between  the  Final  and  the  Dominant.  It 
makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  condition,  in  Modes  I,  V,  IX,  and  XIII,  in 
which  the  Dominant  is  represented  by  the  Fifth 
of  the  Scale,  and  the  Mediant,  by  the  Third.  In 
Mode  III,  the  substitution  of  C  for  B,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dominant,  leads  io  an  irregularity  : 
the  Mediant  is  still  the  Third  of  the  Scale ;  but, 
it  lies  a  Third  above  the  Final,  and  a  Fourth 
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below  the  Reciting-Note.  A  similar  incongruity 
would  arise  in  the  proscribed  Mode  XI,  were  it 
in  practical  use :  for,  theoretically,  its  Final  is  B, 
its  Dominant  G,  and  its  Mediant  D.  In  Mode 
VII,  C  is  taken  for  the  Mediant,  instead  of  B, 
in  order  to  avoid  forbidden  relations  with  F  :  the 
position,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is,  a  Fourth 
above  the  Final,  and  a  Second  below  the  Do- 
minant. 

In  the  Plagal  Modes,  the  position  of  the 
Mediant  is  governed  rather  by  the  necessity  for 
securing  a  convenient  note  for  the  Modulation, 
than  by  any  fixed  law.  In  Modes  11,  IV,  and 
X,  it  is  the  note  immediately  below  the  Domi- 
nant :  and  the  same  arrangement  would  takt  place 
in  the  discarded  Mode  XII,  were  it  in  use.  In 
Modes  VI,  and  XIV,  it  is  a  Third  below  the 
Final.  In  Mode  VIII,  it  is  a  Second  below  the 
Final ;  the  Second  above  the  Final  being  some- 
times— though  not  very  frequently — substituted 
for  it,  in  order  to  avoid  forbidden  relations 
withB. 

The  following  ^able  exhibits,  at  one  view, 
the  Mediants  of  all  the  Modes  in  general  use, 
both  Authentic,  and  Plagal : — 

Model.     F.  ModeV,       A.  Mode  IX.     C. 

Mode  II.   E.  Mode  VI,      D.  Mode  X,       B. 

Mode  III.  G.  Mode  VII,    C.  Mode  Xin.  E. 

Mode  IV,  G.  Mode  VIII.  F.  Mode  XIV,  A. 

The  functions  of  the  Mediant  are  important, 
and  well  defined. 

In  the  Authentic  Modes  it  is  constantly  used 
as  an  Absolute  Initial :  and,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, it  may  be  so  used  in  the  Plagal  Modes, 
also ;  especially  in  the  VUIth)  in  which  it  fre- 
quently occupies  that  prominent  position.  By 
virtue  of  this  privilege,  it  may  i^pear  as  the  first 
note  of  a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  of  any  kind. 
In  common  with  the  other  Regular  Modulations, 
it  may  begin,  or  end,  any  of  the  intermediate 
phrases  of  a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody ;  and  may 
even  begin  the  last  phrase.  But,  it  can  never 
terminate  the  last  phrase.  This  rule  admits  of 
no  exception ;  and  is  not  even  broken  in  those 
Endings  of  the  Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Psalms 
which  close  upon  the  Mediant :  for,  in  these 
cases,  the  real  close  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
Antiphon,  which  immediately  follows  the  Psalm ; 
and  this  invariably  ends  upon  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.      [See  Antiphon;  Tones,  the  Gbeoo- 

BIAN.] 

II.  In  Modem  Music,  the  term,  Mediant,  is 
always  applied  to  the  Third  of  the  Scale,  by 
reason  of  its  intermediate  position,  between  the 
Tonic  and  the  Dominant. 

The  office  of  this  note  is  extremely  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  determines  whether  the  Tonality 
of  the  Scale  is  Major  or  Minor.  [W.S.R.] 

MEDIATION  (Lat.  Medintio).     That  divi- 
sion of  a  Gregorian  Tone  which  lies  between  the 
Intonation,  and  the  Ending,  forming,  as  it  were, . 
the  main  body  of  the  Chaunt. 

The  Mediation  begins,  like  the  Ending,  with 
a  Reciting-Note — the  Dominant  of  the  Mode — 
whence  it  passes  on  to  a  short  melodious  phrase, 
the  character  of  which  differs,  considerably,  in 
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cBflerent  Tones.  '  Each  Tone  has,  In  reality,  only 
one  Mediation ;  though  that  one  exhibits  itself, 
in  most  cases,  in  at  least  three  different  forms 
— one,  used  for  the  Psalms,  one,  for  the  Introits,  and 
a  third — commonly  called  the '  Festal  Form  * — for 
the  Canfcicles.  MtMneover,  Tones  II,  IV,  V,  VI, 
and  VIII  have  each  a  special  form  of  Mediation, 
used  only  when  the  first  half  of  the  Verse  to 
which  it  18  sung  ends  with  a  monosyllable,  or 
Hebrew  proper  name.  Fur  examples  of  these 
different  forms,  see  Tostes,  thb  Gbegobian; 
under  which  heading  will  also  be  found  a  detailed 
account  of  the  connexion  of  the  Mediation  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Chaunt. 

In  addition  to  these  recognised  forms  of  the 
Mediation,  certain  others  We  attained,  from 
time  to  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
popidarity,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  put  forth, 
by  particular  Dioceses — especially  in  France — to 
a  pecub'ar  *  Use  *  of  their  own.  The  utter  abolition 
of  such  Diocesan  Uses — almost  all  of  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  originated  in  a  corrupt  method 
of  chaunting — is  one  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Ratisbon  Office-Books, 
as  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 
and  formally  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See.  Should  this  object  be  attained,  and  a 
fixed  standard  adopted,  free  from  modem  in- 
novations^  and  conformable,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  antient  purity  of  the  Plain  Chaunt,  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  silencing  a  few  Gallican  Me- 
diations, which  have  long  been  established 
favourites,  and  the  absence  of  which  wiU,  at 
firsts  perhaps  be  regretted :  but  it  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  a  vast  improvement  of  the  general  style 
of  chaunting  the  Psalms,  and  Canticles.  [See 
Maciootaticum.]  [W.S.R.] 

MfeDECIN  MALGRI6  LUI,  LE.  Adapted 
from  Moli^re  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  music  by 
M.  Gounod.  "Produced  at  the  Th^fttre  Lyrique, 
Jan.  15,  1858.  In  English,  as  'The  Mock 
Doctor,*  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  37,  1865.    [G.] 

MEERESSTILLE  UND  GLUCKLICHE 
FAHKT,  i.e.  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage, 
a  poem  by  Goethe,  which  has  been  set  to  music 
by  two  great  masters. 

I.  By  Beethoven,  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Composed  in  18 15,  first  performed  at  the  Great 
Redontensaal  in  Vienna  on  Christmas  day  of 
that  year,  and  published  Feb.  38,  1823,  by  Stei- 
ner.  It  is  dedicated  '  to  the  immortal  Goethe.* 
The  reverse  of  the  title-page  contains  3  lines 
from  Voss's  translation  of  the  Odyssey  (viii. 
479),  thus  rendered  by  Lang  and  Butcher :— 

*  For  from  all  men  on  earth  minatrels  get  their  meed 
of  honour  and  womliip ;  inasmuch  as  the  muse  teacheth 
them  the  path^  of  tong,  and  loveth  the  tribe  of  minstrels.' 

A  letter  from  Beethoven  to  the  publisher, 
dated  June  1 2,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the 
year  1834,  calls  it  a  cantata,  and  asks  for  the 
loan  of  the  score,  that  he  '  might  write  a  kind  of 
overture  to  it.'  This  intention  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  carried  out. 

3.  By  Mendelssohn,  for  orchestra  only.  Writ- 
ten in  the  summer  of  1828,  first  performed  at 
Berlin  Dez.  i,  1832, remodelled  and  'made -thirty 
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I  times  as  good  as  before,*  and  published  as  op.  3^7 
I  and  No.  3  of  his  Concert  Overtures  in  1834.  We 
learn  from  a  passage  in  his  sisters  diary ^  that 
Mendelssohn  wished  to  avoid  the  form  of  an  in- 
troduction and  overture,  and  to  throw  his  work 
into  two  companion  pictures.  [G.] 

MEHLIG,  Anna,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  July  11,  1846.  She  re- 
ceived her  musical  education  at  the  Conserva- 
torium  of  her  native  town,  and  afterwards  spent 
a  year  at  Weimar  studying  under  Liszt.  In  1 866 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  England,  play- 
ing Hummel's  Concerto  in  B  minor  at  the  Phu- 
harmonic  on  April  30.  She  revisited  England 
each  year  till  1869  inclusive,  playing  regularly  at 
the  Philliarmonic  and  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
concerts.  She  then  took  a  long  tour  in  America, 
where  she  met  with  great  success.  In  1875  ^^ 
reappeared  in  England,  playing  Chopin's  E  minor 
Concerto  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  9,  and  has 
been  here  every  season  since  that  time.  Her 
repertoire  is  large,  her  power  of  execution  re- 
markable, and  her  style  is  f uU  of  refinement  and 
poetry.  [G.] 

MI6HUL,  Etiennk  Hknbi,  bom  June  24, 
1 763,  at  Givet  in  the  Ardennes,  son  of  a  cook, 
who  was  too  poor  to  give  him  much  education. 
Even  in  childhood  he  showed  a  passion  for  music, 
and  a  remarkable  perseverance  in  overcoming 
obstacles,  and  at  10  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  convent  of  the  R^collets  at  Givet.  Having 
leamed  all  that  his  master,  a  poor  blind  organist, 
could  teach  him,  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources, until  the  arrival,  at  the  neighbouring^ 
convent  of  Lavaldieu,  of  a  new  organist,  Wilhelm 
Hauser,  whose  playing  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Abbot  Lissoir,  when  visiting  the  Abbey  of 
Scheussenried  in  Swabia.  The  monks  of  Laval- 
dieu, wishing  to  make  music  a  special  feature  in 
their  services,  had  a  good  organ,  and  the  playing 
of  Hauser,  who  was  a  sound  and  good  musician, 
caused  quite  an  excitement  in  that  secluded 
comer  of  the  Ardennes.  Lavaldieu  was  several 
leagues  from  Givet,  but  Mdhul  often  walked  over 
to  hear  him ;  and  at  length,  with  the  consent  of 
his  father,  was  admitted  into  the  convent,  and 
became  the  most  diligent,  as  he  was  the  most 
gifted,  of  the  eight  pupils  under  Hauser's  training. 
At  14  he  became  deputy  organist;  and  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur  who  heard  him  play  was  so 
struck  by  his  evident  power  of  imagination,  that 
he  determined  to  take  him  to  Paris,  and  in  1 778 
M^ul  bade  fiirewell  to  the  flowers  he  loved  to 
cultivate,  and  the  instructor  who  had  put  him  in 
the  way  to  become  a  great  musician.  On  his 
arrival  in  Paris  he  at  once  went  to  Edelmann  for 
instruction  in  pianoforte  playing  and  composition. 
To  earn  his  bread  he  gave  lessons,  and  composed 
two  sonatas  (1781)  which  bear  no  traces  of  a 
master  mind ;  but  this  was  not  the  line  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  distinction.  In  1779  he  was 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  *  Iphigdnie  en 
Tauride,'  and  the  effect  produce!  on  one  with 
his  cultivated  intellect,  his  love  of  the  beautiful, 

1  Henael's '  Die  PsmlUe  Mendelagohn,' L IM. 
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and  paasioiiate  though  reaenred  nature,  wm  im- 
inenae.  He  expressed  his  admiratioii  to  Gluck 
himself,  who  received  the  young  enthusiast 
graciously,  gave  him  valuable  advice,  and  under- 
toolc  his  instruction  in  the  philosophical  and 
poetical  parts  of  music.  £iux>uii»ged  by  the 
success  of  a  cantata  with  orchestra  oomposed  to 
one  of  Rousseau's  sacred  odes,  and  produced  at 
the  C!oncert  Spirituel  in  March  1782,  he  might 
have  gone  on  writing  church  music,  had  not 
Glnck  shown  him  his  true  vocation,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  the  staee.  Solely  for  practice  he 
oomposed  one  after  another  three  operas,  *  Psyche 
et  TAmour,'  a  pastoral  by  Voisenon  previously 
set  by  Saint  Amans ;  '  Anacr^on«*  the  third  act 
of  a  ballet  by  Bernard  and  Rameau,  produced 
in  1757  as  'Les  Surprises  de  TAmour*;  and 
'Lausus  et  Lydie,'  3  acts,  to  a  libretto  adapted 
by  Valadier  from  Marmontel.  These  unpublished 
scores  are  lost,  no  trace  of  them  being  discover- 
able in  any  of  the  public  libraries  of  Paris. 

M^ul  now  felt  himself  in  a  position  to  appear 
before  the  public,  and  Valadier  having  furnished 
him  with  the  libretto  of  'Cora  et  Alonzo,'  4  acts, 
also  taken  firom  Marmontel,  the  score  was  soon 
ready,  and  accepted  by  the  Academic,  but  there 
the  matter  ended.  Tired  of  waiting,  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  fortune  at  another  theatre,  and 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hofiinann  he 
obtained  firom  him  the  libretto  of '  Euphrosine  et 
Coradin,  ou  le  Tyran  corrifi^,*  3  >^^  (Sept.  4, 
1790).  In  this  op^ra-comique  the  public  re- 
cognised at  once  a  force,  a  sincerity  of  accent, 
a  dramatic  truth,  and  a  gift  of  accurately  ex- 
pressing the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  were 
throughout  the  main  characteristics  of  Maul's 
mature  genius.  Its  success  was  instantaneous ; 
and  the  duet  *.Gardez-vouB  de  la  jalousie,'  the 
dose  of  which  contains  a  modulation  as  unex- 
pected as  it  IS  effective,  speedily  became  a 
fikvourite  throughout  France.  Henceforth  M^ 
hul  had  ample  opportunities  of  satisfying  his 
productive  instinct,  and  he  brought  out  suc- 
cessively :— - 

'  Cora '  0T91 ) ; '  SCimtonloe '  (May  '  LTnUo,  ou  I'EmpofM '  (Feb.  17 
M702):  ']>Jeune8ii««etl«Ttouz  IWl);  'Une  FoUe'  (April  4).  'Le 
Fou'  (17DS):  'Uontim  CoeltaVTr^sor  nippos^'  'Jouins,'  tad 
aod'PhrodiMetXi^Udofe'dTM)!  'LUenreuz  malgr^  lul'  0^8); 
'La  CBTcrne'  (1T96).  not  to  loe-j'Hdl^iui*  and  'Le  Bataer  et  la 
owsfal  ai  Leaaeur'i  on  the  Hune  Quittance.'  with  Kreutier,  Bolel- 
sultlect  {  '  Dorla '  and  '  Le  Jeune  dleu,  and  MIoolo  (IKO) ;  '  Lei  deux 
Henri' a777);  '  Adrien '  (June  4)  Aveuglea  de  TolMe'  (Jan.  2R), 
and  'Ariodant*  (OcU  11.  17»);  'Uthal'  (May  17).  and  'Oabrieile 
' Epicure.' with  CheruUni (March  d'Eatr^es'  (June  95^  1806);  'Jo- 
14).  and  '  Blon '  (Dee.  27,  1800} : '  seph '  (Feik  17. 1807% 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  these  24  operas 
were  not  the  only  works  M^hul  produced  within 
17  years.  He  composed  and  published  in  ad- 
dition many  patriotic  songs  and  cantatas,  among 
others  the  'Chant  national  du  14  Juillet,'  the 
'Chant  du  Depart,'  the  'Chant  du  Retour.'  the 
'Chanson  de  Roland,'  and  choruses  to  'Timo- 
l<^on  *  a  tragedy  by  Joseph  Chdnier ;  two  ballets, 
•  Le  Jugement  de  Paris  (1793)  an<i  'La  Danso- 
manie'  (1800);  several  operettas,  and  other 
'moroeaux  de  circonstanoe,*  such  as  'Le  Pont 
de  Lodi,*  etc.,  all  unpublished  except  the  '  Chant 
lyrique '  for  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  voted 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Institut. 


UtSUL. 

The  epoch  at  which  he  composed  '  Uthal  *  anfl 
'Joseph  was  the  culminating  point  of  MAuFs 
career.  He  was  already  a  member  of  the  Institut 
(1795)  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Le^on  of  Honour 
(1803),  and  had  been  inspector  of  instruction  at 
the  Conservatoire  from  its  foundation.  His 
pupils  looked  up  to  him  and  he  was  a  favourite 
in  the  best  society,  but  such  homage  did  not 
blind  hdm  to  the  fact  that  in  science  his  col- 
leagues Cherubini  and  Catel  were  his  superiors, 
owing  to  his  want  of  early  systematic  training. 
This  accounts  for  his  laborious  efforts  to  change 
his  stjrle,  and  exoel  in  more  than  one  department 
of  music.  His  symphonies,  though  performed 
■at  the  Conservatoire,  cannot  rank  with  those 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart;  indeed  none  of  his 
other  orchestral  works  rise  to  the  level  of  his 
overtures.  Of  his  ballets  '  Le  Retour  d'Ulysse  * 
(1807),  and  'Pers^  et  Androm^de*  (1810)  in 
which  he  introduced  many  pieces  from  'Ario- 
dant,' were  well  received,  but '  Les  Amazones,  ou 
la  fondation  de  Thebes '  disappeared  after  nine 
performances.  An  <^ra-comique  in  i  act,  'Le 
Prince  Troubadour^  (181 3),  was  not  more  sue* 
ceesful,  but  his  last  work,  *La  Joum^  aux 
A  ventures,'  3  acts  (Nov.  16,  1816),  kept  the 
boards  for  some  time.  Its  success  was  partly 
due  to  ita  being  known  at  the  time  that  M^id 
was  dying  of  consumption.  Two  months  after 
its  prodnction  he  was  sent  to  Provence,  but  the 
change  came  too  late ;  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
died  there  Oct.  18,  1817,  aged  54.  Besides  six 
unpublished  operas  composed  between  1787- 
97,  he  left  the  unfinished  score  of  '  Valentine  de 
Milan,'  a  3-act  op^ra^M^miciue,  completed  by  his 
nephew  and  pupil  Daussoigne-M^ul  (bom  at 
Givet,  June  10,  1790,  died  at  Liege,  Miarch  10, 
1875),  and  produced  Nov.  28,  182a. 

The  most  conspicuous  quality  of  Maul's  work 
as  a  whole  is  its  absolute  passion.  This  is  ex- 
emplified most  strikingly  in  'Stratonice*  and 
'Ariodant.'  Not  less  obvious  are  the  traces  of 
the  various  influences  under  which  he  passed. 
Between  'Ariodant^  and  'Joseph'  must  be 
placed  all  those  repeated  attempts  to  vary  his 
style,  and  convince  lus  detractors  that  he  could 
compose  light  and  graceful  airs  as  well  as  grand, 
pathetic,  and  sustained  melodies,  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  anything  but  failures,  although  the 
ignorant  amateurs  of  the  day  pronounced '  L'Irato' 
to  be  true  Italian  music.  '  Joseph,*  which  dates 
from  the  midst  of  the  Revolution,  before  the 
Empire,  belongs  to  a  different  epoch,  and  to  a 
different  class  of  ideas.  Maul's  noble  character, 
his  refined  sentiment,  and  religious  tendencies, 
the  traces  of  his  early  education,  in  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  church  modes  and  plain* 
song,  and  his  power  of  writing  excellent  church 
music,  are  all  apparent  in  this  powerful  work,  the 
simplicity,  grandeur,  and  dramatic  truth  of  which 
will  always  command  the  admiration  of  impartial 
musicians. 

M^ul  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Gr^try  in 
finding  a  poet  whose  creative  faculties  harmon- 
ised thoroughly  with  his  own;  and  he  was 
fascinated  by  any  subject — antique,che  valeresquej 
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Osaiaiiio,  SpaniBh,  patriarofaal,  or  biblical  — so 
long  as  it  afforded  him  opportunities  for  local 
colouring,  the  importance  of  which  he  often 
exaggerated.  His  overtures  to  '  Le  Jeune  Henri' 
'Horatius  Coclfes/  'TimolAm/  and  'Les  deux 
Aveugles  de  Tolbde '  are  however  incomparably 
superior  to  anjrthing  of  the  kind  which  preceded 
them;  and  most  striking  are  such  passages  as 
the  introduction  to  *  Ariodant '  where  three  cellos 
and  a  trombone  hold  a  kind  of  dialogue,  and 
that  in  *  M^dore  et  Phrosine,'  where  four  bonis 
which  have  a  complete  part  throughout  the  score, 
accompany  the  voice  of  a  dying  man  with  a  kind 
of  smothered  rattle.  In  *Uthal*  the  violins 
are  entirely  absent,  their  places  being  taken  by 
the  violas,  in  order  to  produce  a  soft  and  misty 
effect.  Gr^try  was  shocked  at  this  innovation, 
and  so  wearied  by  its  monotony,  that  he  cried 
on  leaving  the  theatre  after  the  first  perform- 
anoe,  '  Six  francs  for  a  fiddle-string ! ' 

Though  Maul's  new  and  ingenious  combin- 
ations were  not  always  successful,  and  though 
his  melodies  were  often  wanting  in  that  life  and 
dash  which  rouse  an  audience,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  with  all  his  faults  his  work  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  very  individual  mind  and  character, 
and  the  impress  of  that  mighty  race  of  1 789,  with 
whom  to  will  was  to  do,  but  amongst  whose  many 

flfts  that  of  grace  was  too  often  wanting.  Had 
e  but  possessed  this  fascinating  quality,  M^ul 
might  have  been  the  Mozart  of  France.  As  it 
is,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
man  who  carried  on  Gluck's  work  with  even 
more  than  Gluck's  musical  skill,  regenerated 
op^ra-comique,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  composers  of  his  own  time  and  nation. 

The  portrait  of  M^ul  which  we  engrave  is 
taken  fixnn  a  remarkable  print  by  Quenedey,  1 808. 


Quatre-m^re  de  Quincy  pronounced  his  eulogium 
at  the  Institut  in  Oct.  181 8,  and  Vieillard,  one  of 
his  intimate  friends,  published  an  iuteresting 
'Notice'  of  him  (Paris,  1859).    The  library  of 
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the  Conservatoire  contains  many  of  his  auto- 
graphs, several  being  fragments  of  unpublished 
operas.  The  writer  of  this  article  discovered 
among  them  'La  Naiasance  d'Oscar  Leclerc,^ 
not  elsewhere  mentioned,  an  op^ra-comique  '  La 
Taupe,'  and  an  *Ouverture  burlesque'  for  Piano, 
violm  and  reeds,  interesting  merely  as  musical 
curiosities.  [G.C.] 

MEIBOM  (in  Latin  MEIBOMITJS),  Mabcus, 
learned  historian  of  music,  bom  early  in  the  1 7th 
century  atToenningen  in  Schleewie  Holstein.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  studies,  but  nis  great  work, 
'Antiquae  musicte  auctores  septem  grsece  et 
latine  (Amsterdam,  Elzevir),  was  published  in 
1652,  and  as  in  those  days  eminence  was  rarely 
attained  in  early  youth,  tiie  date  of  his  birth  can 
hardly  have  been  either  1 626  or  1630  as  commonly 
stated.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  at  whose  court  he  resided  for 
some  time.  On  one  occasion  however,  while 
singing  at  the  Queen's  request  his  version  of  an 
ancient  Greek  melody,  the  whole  court  burst 
out  laughing,  and  Meibom  imagining  that  the 
Queen's  physician  Bourdelot  was  the  instigator 
of  this  unseemly  mirth  gave  him  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  was  in  consequence  dismissed.  He  took 
refuge  with  Frederic  III.  of  Denmark,  who  gave 
him  a  professorship  at  Upsala,  but  he  soon 
returned  to  Holland.  Having  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  find  a  capitalist  who  would  carry  into 
execution  his  scheme  of  restoring  the  ancient 
triremes,  he  came  to  England  in  1674  with  the 
view  of  making  arrangements  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament.  This  project  also  failed,  and 
returning  to  Holland,  he  died  at  Utrecht  in  1 71 1  • 
The  book  already  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  information  on  ancient  music, 
and  may  be  considered  a  precursor  of  Gerber  and 
Coussemaker.  For  his  numerous  works  on  musio 
and  geometry  the  reader  is  referred  to  F^tis.  [F.G.] 

MEISTER,  ALTE.  A  collection  of  40  P.  F. 
pieces  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries,  edited  by 
E.  Pauer,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  >-;•• 


Raineau.  Uavotto  and  Varlatiouo 

In  A  minor. 
Klmb«rger.  Fugu*  (3  PMte)  in  D 

minor. 
Do.,  Do..   (S  parts)  in  D. 

MarpurK.  Gapriccio  in  F. 
M^hiil.  Sonata  in  A. 
J.  Ch.  Rach.  Sonata  In  C  minor. 
C.  P.  B.  Pach.  Allegro  in  A. 
W.  ¥x.  Bach.  fuguQ  in  C  minor. 
Kuhnau,  Sonata  in  D. 
Pad.  Martini.  Prelude.  Ftigue,aDd 

Allegro  lu  K  minor. 
J.  L.Kreb«.  Partita  In  Bb. 
Do.,  Do.         Eb. 

Mathesoo.  4Glgu««. 
Goaperin.  La  Bandoline.  Lea  Agr^ 

mens. 
Paradlea.  Sonata  in  D. 
ZlpoH.   Preludio,  Corrente.  Sara- 

banda.  and  liiga  in  G  minor, 
rherublnl.  Honaia  in  Bb. 
HttMler.  Sonata  in  A  minor. 
Wa«ceiivll.  Sonata  In  P. 
Krtnia,  I-argii  and  Presto  In  F. 
Fruiiberger.  Toccata  in  D  minor. 
SaccMiii.  Sonata  In  F. 


Basse.  Allegro  in  Bb. 
W.  Fr.  Bach,  t-'onata  in  0. 
Kolie,  Sonata  in  Eb. 
Haodel,  Capriccio  in  O. 
Aameau.  La  Llrri.  L'Agaeante,  L* 

Timide. 
Loeiliy,  Suite  in  6  minor. 
RomU  Aodantino  and  Allegro  in  G. 
F.  Turlni.  Presto  iu  U  minor  and 

Sonata  in  Db. 
C.  P.  K,  Bach.  La  Xenophone.  91- 

bvlle.    Ia  Complai.sante,  Les 

liinguean  tendres. 
Graun.  Gigue  in  Bb  minor. 
Hatlelll.  Gigue.  Adagio,  and  AUe> 

gro. 
Sarti.  Allegro  in  G. 
Gnuli)ll.  ^^nnata  in  O. 
D.Scarlatti. 2  Btmii*^. 
Slattheson.  (^ulte  in  ('  minor. 
Couj.erin.    La    Ber«nii,    I/Ansoni- 

enne.  Les  t'tiannes,  Le  Kavolet 

flottaut. 
Scliobert.    Minixt    and    Allegro 

molto  in  K  b. 
MufTat.  GlKue  in  Bband   Allpgro 

spirltoso  in  D.  TQ.  1 


MEISTEFPINGER  VON  NURNBERG. 
I)1E.  An  opeia;  words  and  music  by  Richard 
"Wagner,  con. plated  in  Oct.  1867,  and  fiist  p«r- 
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formed  ftt  Munich,  June  91,  1868,  under  the 
direction  of  von  Bulow.  [6.] 

MEL,  Rtnaldo  del,  '  Gentilhuofmo  Fiamen- 
go/  and  distinguished  composer  of  the  16th  oen- 
.tury.  The  date  and  town  of  his  birth  are  not 
Jmown,  but  his  nationality  is  assured,  not  only 
by  the  above  title,  which  appears  on  more  than 
one  of  his  works,  but  by  his  own  words,  Ma 
natione  nnetra  Fianmiengo.'  He  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Gaudio  Mell,  a  name  which 
Adami,^  Liberati,'  and  Martini'  give  to  Pales- 
trina's  master  Goudimel.  Having  served  Sebas- 
tian, King  of  Portugal,  and  his  suoeeseor,  Car- 
dinal don  Henriquez  as  Chapelmaster,  he  arrived 
in  Rome  in  1 580.  This  change  in  his  career  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  annexation  of  Portugal 
to  Spain  in  that  year.  If  Philip  II.  was  unwill- 
ing to  keep  up  a  useless  retinue  in  Lisbon,  he 
would  certainly  make  no  exception  in  favour  of 
'  Flemish  gentlemen,'  who  indeed  were  never  to 
his  liking.  Why  Mel  turned  his  steps  to  Rome 
we  know  not.  Once  there,  however,  he  presented 
himself  without  loss  of  time  to  Palestrina,  but 
)9oon  found  himself  out  of  his  depth  on  musical 
subjects,  and  confessed  that  Rinaldo*s  questions 
could  not  keep  pace  with  Pierluigi*s  answers. 
So  the  ex -Chapelmaster  set  himself  down  tu 
school  tasks  again,  ambitious  to  become  a  worthy 
disciple  of  that  Roman  school  which  he  declared 
was  the  greatest  in  Europe.^  His  diploma  was 
'soon  obtained,  for  his  publications  began  in  1582, 
and  between  that  year  and  1595  he  published 
.5  books  of  motets  and  15  books  of  madrigals, 
besides  contributing  to  various  collections  which 
carried  his  name  firam  Rome  to  Venice,  Nurem- 
berg, Antwerp,  and  Munich. 

Up  to  1590  he  probably  lived  chiefly  in  Rome, 
though  we  find  Iiim  at  Lidge  in  1587,'  where 
some  of  his  family  were  in  the  service  of  Ernest, 
Puke  of  Bavaria.  Part  of  the  time  he  is  said 
to  have  been  chamber  musician  to  Gabriel  Pa- 
leotto,  archbishop  of  Bologna,  who  had  himself 
s<>me  knowledge  of  music*  When  the  diocese 
of  Sabina  was  placed  under  Paleotto's  charge  in 
1 59 1  he  founded  a  college,  improved  the  cathedral 
at  Magliano,  and  made  many  changes  in  the 
internal  government.  The  appointment  of  a 
new  Chapelmaster  agrees  well  enough  with  these 
facts,  and  it  is  in  the  year  1591  that  we  hear  of 
Mel's  appointment  to  the  cathedral  and  the  new 
college.  He  dates  from  Calvi,  a  little  town  near 
Magliano,  March  ao,  1593,  and  from  Magliano^ 
itself,  1595.  From  this. time  his  publications 
cease,  and  we  have  no  further  record  of  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  already  well  advanced 
in  life  when  he  left  Portugal,  and  by  this  time 
was  probably  an  old  man.  So  we  may  assume 
that  the  end  of  his  life  was  near,  and  that  he 
did  not  long  survive  Palestrina. 

1  *  OsMrrazionl  p«r  ton  regolara  CapelUt  pontlf.  (Boma  1711).  (Brit. 

Jfu».C.20c.) 
a  L«ttcra  in  rlnpocU  id  una  del  SIg.  Fen.   (Brit.  Miu.  fiM  c.  R.) 
a  -Uiudiclo  dl  Apt>l)o.'  bound  up  with  Srd  toI.  of  Xartlui's  '  Storto 

della  MuAica.'    (Brit.  Mui.  5(77  oq.) 

*  Biiin  Is  respoDBlWe  for  thli  rtory.    Bee  *  H(>mori«  dl  Palontrina.' 

B  Malri?^!!  4  e  (Anven  U«v).   See  also  YMa.  Btugraphie.  under 
'XeUo.  nfnantde.' 

•  «M  Fantuzzl,  'Nottile  delll  Bcrittori  Boloffneal'  (Bologna  1788). 
'  T  See  dedication  of  'Uber  &«•  motectonim '  (Veuice  1^35J. 
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The  British  Museum  does  little  more  than  record 
his  name,"  and  in  the  F^tis  Library  at  Brussels, 
such  a  rich  treasure-house,  he  is  quite  unknown. 
The  only  work  in  modem  notation  is  a  Litany 
in  the  *  Musica  Divina,*  Ann.  II,  vol.  3  (Ratisbon, 
1869).  [J.R.S.-B.] 

MELISMA  (6r.  MXurfta.  a  Song>.  Any  kind 
of  Air,  or  Melody,  as  opposed  to  Recitative,  or 
other  music  of  a  purely  declamatory  character. 
Thus,  Mendelssohn  employs  the  term*  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  Mediation  and  Ending  of  a 
Gregorian  Tone  frx>m  the  Dominant,  or  Reciting 
Note.  Other  writers  sometimes  use  it  (less  cor- 
rectly) in  the  sense  o(Fioritura,  or  even  Cadema. 

A  wofk  by  Thomas  Ravenscmft,  entitled 
'  Melismata ;  Musical  Phansies  fitting  the  Court, 
citie,  and  country  humours'  (London,  161 1),  is 
much  prized  by  collectors.  [W.  S.  R.] 

MELL,  DAVIS;  familiarly  called  Davie 
Mell.  An  eminent  Violinist  and  Clockmaker, 
resident  in  London,  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  honourably  mentioned  by 
Aubrey  and  Anthony  k  Wood.  In  the  year 
1657,  he  visited  OxiVnd,  where,  as  we  learn 
from  Wood's  Diary,  'Peter  Pett,  Will.  Bull, 
Ken.  Digby,  and  others  of  Allsoules,  as  also 
A.  W.  did  give  him  a  very  handsome  enter- 
tainment in  theTaveme  cal'd  "  The  Salutation'* 
in  S.  Marie*s  Parish  ....  The  Company  did 
look  upon  Mr.  Mell  to  have  a  prodigious  hand 
on  the  Violin,  &  they  thought  that  no  person,  as 
all  in  London  did,  could  goe  beyond  hun.  But, 
when  Tho.  Baltzar,  an  OuUander,  came  to  Oxon. 
in  the  next  yeare,  they  had  other  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Mell,  who,  tho  he  play'd  farr  sweeter  than 
Baltzar,  yet  Baltzar's  hand  was  more  quick,  & 
could  run  it  insensibly  to  the  end  of  the  Finger- 
board.'    [See  Baltzab,  Thomas.] 

Aubrey  *°  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  child  of 
Mell's,  who  was  cured  .of  a  crooked  back  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  hand.  [W.  S.  R.] 

MELLON,  Alfred,  bom  in  Birmingham, 
1820,  became  a  violinist  in  the  opera  and  other 
orchestras,  and  afterwards  leader  of  the  ballet  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  He 
was  next  director  of  the  music  at  the  Haymarket 
and  Adelphi  theatres,  and  subsequently  conductor 
of  the  Pyne  and  Harrinon  English  Opera  Com- 
pany, who  in  1859  produced  his  opera,  *  Vic- 
torine,'  at  Covent  Garden ;  he  was  conductor  of 
the  Musical  Society,  and  of  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs which  for  several  seasons  were  given  under 
his  name  at  Covent  Garden.  In  Sept.  1865  he 
was  chosen  conductor  of  the  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic Society.  He  married  Miss  Woolgar, 
the  well-known  actress.  He  died  March  27, 
1867.  [W.H.H.] 

MELODISTS'  CLUB,  THE.  A  society  at  one 
time  of  much  promise,  founded  in  1825,  by  ad- 

s  a  '  qulnto'  part  of  the  2nJ  book  of  Mulrigals  (h,  0).  the  onlj  book 
of  Mel's  In  the  library.  k<vqs  th«  title  'Uentilhuumo  F.,'  and  contains 
the  dedication  to  Cardinal  Mlnuccl.  which  sprak«  of  *  In  natloue 
nuittra  Ktammengo.'  and  b«iar*  the  date  '  Calvi.  March  20. 1.'^US.' 

>  fire  hit  MtfT  to  Zclt<>r.  ilated  Rome.  June  IC.  luiil. 

io  '  Hisccllanltii.'  under'tiM  article  '  Miranda.' 
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miren  of  Charles  Dibdin,  *  for  the  promotion  of 
ballad  oompoBitioii  and  melody.*  In  1827  and  38 
-a  library  was  formed,  and  priaee  offered  for  songs ; 
and  the  prize  songs  were  afterwards  published  in 
a  volnme.  In  1833  two  print  of  10  guineas  were 
oflfered  for  songs  in  the  style  of  Ame,  Shield,  or 
Dibdin,  and  gained  by  Bl'ewitt  and  Hobbs.  In 
1837  prises  of  5  guineas  for  words  and  10  guineas 
for  music  of  a  song ;  which  were  gained  by  Wilson 
and  Hobbs  for  the  song  'Send  round  the  wine.* 
The  object  of  the  Club  is  well  described  in  the 
following  words  of  Sir  H.  Bishop  in  presenting 
some  music  to  the  Library  in  1840  :  'It  is  from 
my  perfect  oonviction  that  good  and  appropriate 
melody  is  the  chief  attribute  of  excellence  in 
music  of  every  style,  from  the  simple  ballad  to 
the  most  elaborate  composition,  that  I  hail  the 
establishment  of  the  Melodists'  Club,  from  its 
patronage  of  native  genius,  and  its  enccunge- 
ment  of  melody,  as  easentially  calculated  to  aid 
the  cause  of  the  musical  art  in  this  country.' 
The  entrance  to  the  Club  was  5  guineas,  and  the 
annual  subscription  8  guineas.  Many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  supported  it,  and  its  professional 
members  embraced  Sir  George  Smart,  Braham, 
Balfe,  T.  Cooke,  Hawes,  Stemdale  Bennett^  and 
ether  eminent  English  musicians.  Among  the 
artists  who  took  part  in  the  music  in  its  earlier 
day  were  J.  B.  Cramer,  Moscheles,  Hummel, 
Field,  Benedict,  Lipinski,  and  many  more 
players  of  the  highest  distinction.  Mr.  T.  Cooke 
was  musical  director,  and  Mr.  John  Parry  hon. 
Beoretary.  .  [CM.] 

MELODRAMA  (Fr.  Melodrame).  L  A  Play 
*— generally,  of  the  Romantic  School— in  which 
the  dialogue  is  frequently  relieved  by  Music, 
sometimes  of  an  incidental^  and  sometimes  of  a 
purely  dramatic  character. 

Such  a  Play  was  the  Pygmalion  of  Jean  Jacques 
Kousseau,  who  has  been  credited,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  with  having  invented  the  style.  The  so- 
called  English  Operas,  of  the  older  School— The 
Beggar's  Opera,  The  Iron  Chest,  The  Castle  of 
Andalusia^  Tne  Quaker,  The  English  Fleet,  No 
Song  no  Supper,  Guy  Mannering,  and  a  hundred 
others — are  all  really  Melodramas.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  English  and  German  pieces 
with  spoken  Dialogue,  to  say  exactly  where  Melo- 
drama ends,  and  Opera  b^ns.  The  line  must 
be  drawn,  somewhere  :  but,  unless  we  adopt  the 
substitution  of  Recitative  for  Dialogue  as  a  final 
test,  its  exact  position  must  always  remain  more 
or  less  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  were  we 
to  accept  this  distinction,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  class  at  least  half  of  the  best  Gennan 
Operas  as  Melodramas— an  indignity  which  was 
once  actually  inflicted  upon  *  Der  Freischiitz.' 

One  rarely-failing  characteristic  of  the  popular 
Melodrama  of  the  present  day  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention.  Both  in  England,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, its  Music,  as  a  general  rule,  is  so  miserably 
poor,  that  the  piece  would  be  infinitely  more 
entertaining  without  it.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we 
may  be  justified  in  giving  the  name  of  Opera  to 
f^"^  pieces  in  which  the  Music  is  the  chief 
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which  the  predominating  interest  is  centred  in 
the  Dialogue. 

II.  A  peculiar  kind  of  dramatic  composition, 
in  which  the  Actor  recites  his  part,  in  an  ordinary 
speaking  voice,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  accompaniment,  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  and  calculated  to  bring  its  salient 
points  into  the  highest  possible  relief. 

That  the  true  Melodrama  originated  in  Ger- 
many is  certain  :  and  there  can  be  equally  little 
doubt  that  the  merit  of  its  invention  rests — ^not- 
withsti^iding  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  rival  claimants — with  Georg 
Benda,  who  first  used  it,  with  striking  effect,  in 
his  'Ariadne  auf  Naxos,*  produced,  at  Grotha,  in 
the  year  1774.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  far  greater  advantage  in  the  German 
Schools  of  Composition  than  in  any  others ;  and 
found  more  favour  with  German  composers  than 
with  those  of  any  other  country.  The  finest 
examples  produced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  century  are,  the  Grave -digging  Scene,  in 
'  Fidelio  * ;  the  Dream,  in  '  Egmont  * ;  the  In- 
cantation Scene,  in  *Der  Freisdiiltz* ;  and  some 
Scenes  in  Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.'  Unhappily,  the  performance  of  these 
finely-conceived  movements  is  not  often  very 
satisfiEK^tory.  The  difficulty  of  modulating  the 
voice  judiciously,  in  music  of  this  description,  is, 
indeed,  almost  insuperable.  The  general  tempt- 
aticHi  is,  to  let  it  glide,  insensibly,  into  some 
note  sounded  by  the  Orehestra ;  in  which  case, 
the  effect  produced  resembles  that  of  a  Recitative, 
sung  hideously  out  of  tune— a  perversion  of  the 
Composer  s  meaning,  which,  in  passages  like  the 
following  is  simply  intoterable. 


Mrndbuwohw. 
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attraction,  and  that  of  Melodrama^  to  those  in 
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Few  Artists  seem  to  think  this  frightful  diffi- 
culty worth  the  trouble  of  special  study.  More 
than  one  great  German  singer  has,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  it  peifectlyi  and  in  winning 
rich  laurels  by  his  perseverance ;  notably.  Heir 
8taudigl,  whose  rendering  of  the  great  Scene  in 
*  Der  Freischfttz*  was  ik  triumph  of  Melodramatic 
Art.  [W.S.R.] 

MELODY  is  the  general  term  which  is  vagudy 
used  to  denote  successions  of  single  note9  which 
are  musically  effective.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
if  synonymous  with  Tune  or  Air,  but  in  point  of 
fact  many  several  portions  of  either  Tunes  or 
Airs  may  be  accurately  characterised  as  *  melody ' 
which  could  not  reasonably  be  made  to  carry 
the  name  of  the  whole  of  which  they  form  only  a 
part.  Tunes  and  airs  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
structively and  definitely  complete,  and  by 
following  certain  laws  in  the  distribution  of  the 
phrases  and  the  balance  of  the  groups  of  rhythms, 
convey  a  total  impression  to  the  hearer ;  but 
melody  has  a  more  indefinite  signification,  and 
need  not  be  a  distinct  artistic  whole  according  to 
the  accepted  laws  of  art,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  to  be  artistic  it  must  conform  to  such  laws 
as  lie  within  its  range.  For  example,  the  term 
<  melody '  is  oflen  with  justice  applied  to  the  inner 
parts  of  fine  contrapuntal  writing,  and  examples 
will  occur  to  every  one  in  numerous  choruses  and 
symphony  movements  and  other  instrumental 
works  where  it  is  so  perfectly  woven  into  ^e  sub- 
stance of  the  work  that  it  cannot  be  singled  out 
as  a  complete  tune  or  air,  though  it  nevertheless 
stands  out  from  the  rest  by  reason  of  its  greater 
beauty. 

Melody  probably  originated  in  declamation 
through  recitative,  to  which  it  has  the  closest 
relationship.  In  eariy  stapes  of  musical  art 
vocal  music  must  have  been  almost  exclusively 
in  the  form  of  recitative,  which  in  some  cases 
was  evidently  brought  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
expressive  perfection,  and  no  doubt  merged  into 
melody  at  time^  mudi  as  prose  in  passages 
of  strong  feeling  ooeasionally  meigea  into  poetry. 
The  lowest  forms  of  recitative  are  merely  ap- 
proximations to  musical  sounds  and  intervals 
imitating  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  speaking : 
from  this  there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the  acoom* 
panied  recitative,  of  which  we  have  an  example 
of  the  highest  melodious  and  artistic  beauty  in 
the  'Am  Abend  da  es  kiihle  war,'  near  the  end 
of  Bach's  Matthaus  Passion.  In  some  cases  an 
intermediate  form  between  recitative  and  tunes 
or  airs  is  distinguished  as  an  Arioso,  of  whic^ 
we  have  very  beautiful  examples  in  Bach's 
'  Johannes  Passion,*  and  in  several  of  his  Can- 
tatas, and  in  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah.'  Moreover 
we  have  opportunities  of  comparing  mere  de- 
clamatory recitative  and  melody  in  juxtaposition, 
as  both  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  adopted  the 
device  of  breaking  into  melody  in  especially 
solemn  parts  of  recitative ;  as  in  No.  1 7  of  the 
Matthaus  Passion  to  the  words  'Nehmet,  esset,' 
etc.,  and  in  Nos.  41  and  44  in  '  St.  Paul,'  near 
the  end  of  each. 

It  appears  then  that  recitative  and  melody 
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overlap.  The  former,  in  proportion  as  it  approrxi- 
mates  to  speech  in  simple  narration  oe  descrip- 
tion, tends  to  be  disjointed  and  unsystematised ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  tends,  on  the  other  hand, 
towards  being  musically  ezpresrive  in  relation 
to  things  which  are  fit  to  be  musically  embodied, 
it  becomes  melody.  In  fiict  the  growth  of 
melody  out  of  recitative  is  by  assuming  greater 
regularity  and  continuity  and  more  appreciable 
systematisation  of  groups  of  rhythms  and  mtervals« 

The  elements  of  effect  in  melody  are  extremely 
various  and  complicated.  In  the  present  case  it 
will  only  be  possible  to  indicate  in  the  slightest 
manner  some  of  the  outlines.  In  the  matter  of 
rhythm  there  are  two  things  which  play  a  part— 
the  rhythmic  qualities  of  language,  and  dance 
rhythms.  For  example,  a  language  which  pre- 
sents marked  contrasts  of  empl^uis  in  syllables 
which  lie  dose  together  will  infallibly  produce 
corresponding  rhythms  in  the  national  music; 
and  Uiough  these  may  often  be  considerably 
smoothed  out  by  civilisation  and  contact  with 
other  peoples,  no  small  quantity  pass  into  and 
ace  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  general  music,  as 
characteristic  Hungarian  rhythms  have  done 
through  the  intervention  of  Haydn,  Schubert. 
Beethoven,  and  other  distinguished  composers. 
[See  Maotab  Music,  p.  197.] 

Dance -rhythms  play  an  equally  important 
part,  and  those  rhythms  and  motions  of  sound 
which  represent  or  are  the  musical  counterpart 
of  the  more  dignified  gestures  and  motions  of  the 
body  which  accompany  certain  states  of  feelings 
which,  with  the  ancients  and 'some  medis^val 
peoples,  formed  a  beautiful  element  in  dancing, 
and  are  still  travestied  in  modem  ballets. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  which 
separate  the  successive  sounds,  harmony  and 
harmonic  devices  appear  to  have  very  powerful 
influence.  Even  in  the  times  before  harmony 
was  a  recognised  power  in  music  we  are  often 
surprised  to  meet  with  devices  which  appear  to 
show  a  perception  of  the  elements  of  tonal 
relationship,  which  may  indicate  that  a  sense  of 
hannony  waa  developing  for  a  great  length  of 
time  in  the  human  mind  before  it  was  definitely 
recognised  by  musicians.  However,  in  tunes 
of  barbario  people  who  have  no  notion  of  har- 
mony whatever,  passages  of  melody  also  occur, 
which  to  a  modem  eye  look  exceedingly  like 
arpeggios  or  analyses  of  familiar  harmonies  :  and 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  those  who  are 
saturated  with  the  smipler  harmonic  successions 
to  realise  the  feelings  of  people  who  knew  of 
nothing  beyond  homophonic  or  single-toned 
music,  we  must  conclude  that  the  authors  of 
these  tunes  had  a  feeling  for  the  relations  of 
notes  to  one  another,  pure  and  simple,  which 
produced  intervals  similar  to  those  which  we 
derive  from  familiar  harmonic  combinations. 
Thus  we  are  driven  to  express  their  melody  in 
terms  of  harmony,  and  to  analyse  it  on  that 
hat^ia :  and  we  are  moreover  often  unavoidably 
deceived  in  this,  for  transcribers  of  national  and 
ancient  tunes,  being  so  habituated  to  harmonic 
music  and  to  the  scaftles  which  have  been  adopted 
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for  the  purposes  of  harmony,  give  garble  ver- 
aions  of  the  originalB  without  being  folly  aware 
of  it,  or  posdbly  thinking  that  the  tones  were 
wrong  and  that  they  were  aettiBg  theai  right. 
And  in  some  cases  the  tuaes  are  unmercifully 
twisted  into  forms  of  melody  to  which  an  har- 
monic accompaniment  may  be  adjusted,  and 
thereby  their  value  and  interest  both  to  the 
philosopher  and  to  every  musician  who  hears 
with  understanding  ears  is  considerably  impaired. 
[See  Irish  Music. j 

Modem  melody  is  almost  invariably  either  ac- 
tually derived  from,  or  representative  of,  harmony, 
and  is  dependent  for  a  great  deal  of  its  effect 
thereupon.  In  the  first  place  it  is  immediately 
representative  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  as  the 
upper  outline  of  a  series  of  different  chords,  and 
therefore  representing  changing  harmonies;  or 
else  by  being  constructed  of  different  notes  taken 
finom  the  same  chord,  and  therefore  representing 
different  phases  of  permanent  hannony.  Ex- 
amples of  either  of  these  forms  being  kept  up  for 
any  length  of  time  are  not  very  common ;  of  the 
first  the  largest  number  will  be  found  among 
hymn  tunes  and  other  forms  of  simple  note- 
against-note  harmony ; — the  first  phrase  of  *  Battl 
batti'  approaches  it  very  nearly,  and  the  second 
subject  of  the  first  movement  in  Beethoven's 
WiJdstein  Sonata,  or  the  first  four  bars  of  *  Selig 
sind  die  Todten  *  in  Spohr's  '  Die  letzten  Dinge 
are  an  exact  illustration.  Of  the  second  form 
the  first  subject  of  Weber's  Sonata  in  Ab  is  a 
remarkable  example  :— 
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since  in  this  no  notes  foreign  to  the  chord  of  Ab  are 
interposed  till  the  penultimate  of  all.  The  first 
subject  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  like  manner 
represents  the  chord  of  Eb,  and  its  perfectly  un- 
adcxned  simplicity  adds  force  to  the  unexpected 
Cf ,  when  it  appears,  and  to  its  yet  more  un- 
expected resolution ;  the  first  subject  of  Brahms's 
Violin  Concerto  is  a  yet  further  example  to  the 
point: — 

Violat.  _  y-^ 


The  simplest  variation  of  these  forms  is  arrived 
at  by  the  interposition  of  passing  notes  between 
notes  which  are  part  of  the  essential  chord  or 
chords,  as  in  the  following  from  'Get  asile 
aimable,'  in  Gluck's  '  Orph^ 


n         K      *       ♦       *     .^    K 

n.i^i^i' 

iH?^.^^r 

m^ 

nv^i--/-"' 

^,^^\r^     F^^E^ 

^^ 

.Thd  noteis  with  asterisks  may  all  be  regarded  as 
passing  notes  between  the  notes  which  represent 
the  harmonies. 

This  often  produces  successions  of  notes  which 
are  next  to  each  other  in  the  scale;  in  other 
words,  progression  by  single  degrees,  of  which 
we  have  magnificent  examples  in  some  of  the 
versions  of  the  great  subject  of  the  latter  part  of 
Beethoven's  9th  Symphony,  in  the  first  subject  of 
his  Violin  Concerto,  and  in  the  last  chorus  of 
Bach*s  Matthaus  Passion.  When  these  passing 
notes  &11  on  the  strong  beats  of  the  bar  they  lea4 
to  a  new  element  of  melodic  effect,  both  by 
deferring  the  essential  note  of  the  chord  and  by 
lessening  the  obviousness  of  its  appearance,  and 
by  affording  one  of  the  manv  means,  with  sus- 
pensionSp  appoggiaturas,  and  tne  like,  of  obtaining 
the  slurred  group  of  two  notes  which  is  alike 
characteristic  of  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,  and 
other  great  inventors  of  melody,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example  from  Mozart's  Quartet  in  D  miy  or  :-^ 


The  use  of  ohromatio  preparatory  passing  notes 
pushes  the  hannonic  substratum  still  further  out 
of  eighty  and  gives  more  zest  and  interest  to  the 
melodic  outline ;  as  an  example  may  be  taken  the 
following  from  the  and  Act  of  IVistan  und  Isolde. 


Along  with  these  elements  of  variety  there 
are  devices  of  turns  and  such  embellishments, 
such  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  tune 
in  Der  FreischUtz,  which  Agaiha  sings  in  the 
and  scene  of  the  and  Act : — 


"^C         I  *^  8Qit 


ent  -  •  cOokt  ent  -  -  go  -  -  goo    ilun. 
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Sequ^oes  also,  and  imitatioiu  and  anticipations, 
-ana  all  the  most  elaborate  devices  of  resolution, 
come  into  play,  such  as  interpolation  of  notos 
between  the  discordant  note  and  its  resolution. 
Further,  there  are  endless  refinements  of  group- 
ing of  phrases,  and  repetition  of  rhythms  and 
groups  of  intervals  in  condensed  forms  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  scale,  which  introduce  an 
intellectual  element  even  into  the  department  of 
pure  melody. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  tbe  order 
and  character  of  the  successions  of  harmony 
which  any  special  form  of  melody  represents  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  importance.  Common- 
place tunes  represent  oonmionplace  and  trite 
successions  of  harmony  in  a  commonplace  way,^ 
while  melody  of  a  higher  order  usually  repre-* 
seats  successions  which  are  in  themselves  more 
significant  and  more  freely  distributed.  The 
giants  of  art  have  produced  tunes  the  melody  of 
which  may  represent  the  simplest  harmonic  suc- 
cessions, but  they  do  it  in  their  own  way,  and  the 
result  is  proportionate  to  their  powers  and  judg- 
meut.  U  nfortunately,  the  material  of  the  simpler 
order  of  melody  tends  to  be  exhausted,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  new  melody  has  to  be  con- 
.structed  on  a  more  corlplicated  basis.  To  take 
simple  forms  is  often  only  to  make  use  of  what 
the  great  masters  rejected  ;  and  indeed  the  old 
forms  by  which  tunes  are  constructively  defined 
are  growing  so  hackneyed  that  their  introduction 
in  many  cases  is  a  matter  for  great  tact  and 
consideration  More  subtle  means  of  defining 
the  outlines  of  these  forms  are  possible,  as  well  as 
more  subtle  construction  in  the  periods  them- 
selves. The  result  in  both  cases  will  be  to  give 
melody  an  appearance  of  greater  expansion  and 
continuity,  which  it  may  perfectly  have  without 
being  either  difiiise  or  chaotic,  except  to  those 
who  have  not  sufficient  musical  gift  or  cultivation 
to  realise  it.  In  instrumental  music  there  is 
more  need  for  distinctness  in  the  outline  of  the 
subjects  than  in  the  music  of  the  drama ;  but 
even  in  that  case  it  may  be  suggested  that  a 
thing  may  stand  out  by  reason  of  its  own  proper 
individuality  quite  as  well  and  more  artistically 
tlian  if  it  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
surroundings  by  having  a  heavy  blank  line  round 
it.  Melody  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  musical  art,  but  it  has 
gone  through  different  phases,  and  will  go 
through  more.  Some  insight  into  its  direction 
may  be  gained  by  examination  of  existing  ex- 
amples, and  comparison  of  average  charactern  at 
difierent  periods  of  the  history  of  music,  but 
every  fresh  great  composer  who  comes  is  sure  to 
be  ahead  of  our  calculations,  and  if  he  rings  true 
will  tell  us  things  that  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.  [C.H.H.P.] 

MELOPHONIC  SOCIETY,  THE.  Esta- 
blished 1837,  'for  the  practice  of  the  most 
classical  specimens  of  choral  and  other  music,' 
by  band  and  choir,  under  the  management  of 
J.  H.  Griesbach,  H.  Weatrop,  J.  Surman, 
and  H.  J.  Banister.  The  first  performance,  on 
Is'ov.  23,  1837,  at  Womum's  Music  Hall,  Store 
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Street,  was  the  Creation,  followed  during  the 
season  by  Beethoven^s  Mass  in  C,  Romberg's 
Ode  *The  Transient  and  the  Eternal/  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  St.  Paul.  In  subsequent  yearH 
the  programmes  comprised  works  of  smaller 
dimensions,  including  Beethoven's  Choral  Fan- 
tasia. [CM.] 

MELOPIANO.  A  grand  piano  with  a  toatin- 
ente  attachment,  the  invention  of  Signer  Caldera, 
applied  in  England  by  Messrs.  Kirkman  &  Son, 
who  have  secured  the  sole  right  to  use  it  here, 
and  have  made  several  instruments  with  it. 
The  principle  is  original,  the  apparently  sus- 
tained sounds  being  produced  by  reiterated  blows 
of  small  hammers  placed  nearer  the  wrestplank 
bridge  than  the  striking-place  of  the  ordinary 
hammers,  and  suspended  by  a  bar  above  and 
crossing  the  strings.  The  bar  is  kept  in  tremulous 
motion  by  means  of  a  fly-wheel  and  pedal  which 
the  player  has  to  keep  going.  These  additional 
hammers  would  cause  a  continuous  sound  were  it 
not  for  the  dampers  of  the  ordinary  action  which 
govern  by  simple  string  communication  the  checks 
that  keep  them  still.  Pressing  down  the  keys 
the  dampers  rise  and  the  checks  are  withdrawn. 
A  crescendo  to  the  sostinente  is  obtained  by  a 
knee  movement  which  raises  the  transverse  bar, 
directs  the  little  hammers  into  closer  proximity 
with  the  strings,  and  strengthens  their  blow.  The 
quick  repetition  deceives  and  at  the  same  time 
flatters  the  ear  by  a  peculiar  charm  of  timbre 
inherent  in  steel  wire  when  the  sounds  can  be 
prolonged.  The  ordinary  hammers  are  controlled 
by  the  performer  as  usual,  and  may  be  accom- 
panied by  the  attachment,  or  the  damper  pedal 
may  be  used,  for  which  due  provision  is  made. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Melopiano  has  a 
special  expression  for  which  special  music  will 
no  doubt  be  written  or  improvised.  The  cost  of 
the  application  of  this  ingenious  invention  is 
about  30  gmneas.  [A.J.H.] 

MELUSINE.  'To  the  legend  of  the  lovely 
Melusine'  is  the  title  of  an  overture  of  Mendels- 
sohn's for  orchestra,  completed  at  Dusseldorf, 
November  14,  1S33,  first  performed  there  in  the 
following  July,  and  published  as  op.  3a,  the 
4th  of  the  Concert  Overtures.  In  the  autograph 
Mendelssohn  spells  the  name  with  an  a — '  Melu- 
sina.'  [G.] 

MENDEL,  Heruanv,  editor  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  dictionary  of  music  that 
has  yet  appeared,  bom  at  Halle,  Aug.  6,  1834k 
He  studied  music  with  energy  in  Leipzig  and 
Berlin.  From  1862  to  68  he  carried  on  a  music 
business  in  the  latter  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  in  various  musical  periodicals  and  took  an 
active  part  in  music  generally.  His  lives  of 
Meyerbeer  and  Otto  Nicolai  have  been  published 
separately.  In  1870  Mendel  started  the  work, 
already  mentioned  —  *  Musikalisches  Conversa- 
tions Lexikon' — with  the  help  of  a  large  andf 
distinguished  staff  of  writers.  He  died  on 
Oct.  26,  1876,  and  the  Lexicon  has  been  since 
completed  in  8  vols,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Keissmann,  [G.} 
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.  MENDELSSOHN."  Jakob  LuDwia  Femx 
Meitoelsbohn-Bartholdt  was  bom  at  Ham- 
burg, in  the  Groese  MichaeliBstrawe  No.  14,'' 
Friday,  Feb.  3,  1809.  That  was  at  all  events 
a  lucky  Friday.  The  family  was  already  well 
known  from  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  grandfather 
of  Felix, '  The  Modem  Plato/  whose  *  Phadon,'  a 
dialogue  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  based 
<«  the  Piuedo  of  Plato,  was  translated,  long 
before  the  birth  of  his  illustrious  grandson,  into 
almost  every  European'  (and  at  least  one  Asiatic) 
language.  Moses  was  the  son  of  Mendel,  a  poor 
Jewish  schoolmaster  of  Dessau,  on  the  Elbe,  and 
was  bom  there  Sept.  6. 1 729.  The  name  Mendels- 
sohn, t.e.  'son  of  Mendel,"  is  the  ordinary  Jewish, 
oriental,  way  of  forming  a  name.  Moses  migrated 
at  14  years  old  to  Berlin,  settled  there  in  1763, 
married  Fromet,  daughter  of  Abraham  Gugen- 
heim,  of  Hamburg,  had  6  children,  3  sons  and  3 
daughters,  published  his  Phiidon  at  Berlin  in- 
1767,  and  died  there  Jan.  4,  1786.     He  was 
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a  small  humpbacked  man  with  a  keen  eager  face, 
bright  eyes,  and  a  humorous  mouth.  The  first 
peculiarity  was  traceable  in  his  grandchild  Fanny, 
and  the  bright  eyes  were  one  of  Felix's  most 
noticeable  characteristics.  After  the  death  of 
Moses  his  widow  left  Berlin  with  Joseph,  the 
eldest  son,  and  returned  to  her  native  city. 

Abraham,  the  second  son,  bom  Dec  11,  1776,. 
went  to  Paris,  and  in  1803  was  cashier  to 
Fould*s  bank  there.  In  1804  he  resigned  this 
pofit  and  went  into  partnership  with  his  elder 
brother  Joseph ;  married  Dec.  26,  1804,  Lea 
Salomon  (bom  March  15,  1777),  of  a  Jewish 
fiunily  in  Berlin,  and  settled  in  Hamburg,  carry- 
ing on  his  business  at  the  house  above  mentioned, 
and  having  also  a  house  out  of  town  called 
'Marten's  MUhle.*  He  remained  in  Hamburg 
till  181 1,  and  there  were  bom  to  him  Fanny 
Cacilie  (Nov.  14,  ]8o5\  Jakob  Ludwig  Felix 
(Feb.  3,  1809),  and  Bebecka  (April  11,  181 1). 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Hamburg,  life 
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became  intolerable,  and  shortly  after  Rebecka's 
birth  the  whole  fimiily  escaped  in  disguise  to 
Berlin,  where  they  started  the  eminent  banking- 
house,  and  lived  in  a  laige  house  on  the  Neue 
Promenade,  in  the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  town, 
a  broad  open  street  or  place  between  the  Spree 
and  the  Haacksche  Markt,  with  houses  on  one 
side  only,  the  other  side  lying  open  to  a  canal 
with  trees,  a  sufficiently  retired  spot  as  late  as 
i8ao  for  Felix  and  his  friends  to  play  in  front  of 
it.*  There,  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig, Abraham's  second  son  and  youngest  child 
Paul  was  bom  (Oct.  30,  181 3).  The  daughters 
of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  DoroUiea  and  Henriette, 
became  Catholics.  Dorothea  married  Friedrich 
von  Schlegel.  and  Henriette  was  governess  to 
the  only  daughter  of  Greneral  Sebastian!,  afVer- 

1  ir.B.  Tlie  fbllowlnv  abbrerlattoni  are  used  for  th«  referenoet  in 
tbb  article  :-FJf.-' Die  Famllie  Mendelsohn.'  Berlin  1H7B:  Dev.- 
*  DerrtoDt's  Beoollection*,'  Londoo  1>*» ;  L.  i.— Letters  from  Ital7  and 
Swttxerland-'Beliiebriefe';  L.  li.-Letten  from  lt«  to  47.  When 
tbe  oriKtnal  b  referral  to^e  title  '  Briefe,'  L  or  IL  b  used ;  H.-HIU 
ler's  MeudelMohn.  London  VC4 ;  O.  *  M.— Goethe  and  Mendeliaohn. 
fttd  ed..  London  1M74 ;  B.- Benedict's  Bkotch.  Luiidun  !><»  ;  Mos.- 
HrMcheles's  Life.  London  liCS ;  C.'-Ohorley's  Life.  London  1><78 ;  V.^ 
Polko's  Remtntoeenees.  London  1H9  ;  Bch.  -  Pchubrinff's  Krrlner- 
liniten.  In  Dahelm.'  hW.  No.  »;  C.K.H.-(\  K.  Honler't  Remiuis- 
eenoes.  In  "The  Choir'  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  187S:  Dom- Recollections  of 
HendelseobD  and  hb  friends  by  Dr.  Helnrlch  Dom.  In  '  Temple  Bar '  for 
Feb.  11172:  A.ILZ.  i- '  AUgemeine  musikalische  Zeltung:'  a^lpzig); 
If.SLZ. '  Neve  muslkallselie  Zeitung.'  Hchumann's  paper  (LelpziK^ 

*  Ferdinand  David,  destined  to  b<>c(>tne  so  great  a  friend  of  Mendels- 
sohn's. «aa  bom  Id  tbe  Mme  bouse  the  Tear  after.    The  bouse  b  at 
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wards  (1847)  so  nnfortunate  as  the  Duchessa 
de  Praslin.  The  sons  remained  Jews,  but  at 
length  Abraham  saw  that  the  change  was  inevit* 
able,  and  decided  ^  to  have  his  children  baptised 
and  brought  up  as  Protestant  ChristianB.  This 
decision  was  taken  on  the  advice  and  example  of 
his  wife's  brother,  Salomon  fiartholdy,  to  whom 
also  is  due  the  adoption  of  the  name  Bartholdy. 
He  himself  had  taken  it,  and  he  urged  it 
on  his  brother-in-law  as  a  means  of  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  the  fkmily.  Salomon  was  a  man 
of  mark.  He  resided  in  Rome  for  some  time  as 
Prussian  Consul-General ;  had  his  villa  (Casa  Bar- 
tholdy) decorated  with  frescoes,* by  Veit,  Schadow, 
Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and Schnorr,  collected  objects 
of  art,  and  died  there  in  1827,  leaving  his  fortune 
to  his  sister  Lea.    He  was  c&it  off  by  his  mother 

th«  eomer  of  tbe  Bronnenstrasse.  and  to  now.  through  the  afhcttonate 
care  of  Mr.  and  Madame  Ottotioldschmldt,  decorated  with  a  memorial 
tablet  over  the  fhmt  door. 

>  Dutch  (Hague  1766; ;  French,  2  versions  rParls  1772.  Brrlln  1772)  ; 
lUllan.  2  do.  (Chur  177S.  Tarma  1»<X») ;  Daiilah  (roppnhagen  1779)} 
Hebrew  (Berlin  nW):  Bnglish  (Loiulon  17."*»);  al»o  Uu««ian,  I'oIUh, 
and  Hungarian.  It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  tlu*  ^lown(!Ss  with  whieh 
music  penKrates  Into  literary  circlt>5  in  KiiKland.  that  the  excellent 
article  on  Moses  Mendd^uhii  in  th**  Fenny  CyclopH-dla.  from  which 
the  words  in  the  text  arr  qiiuti^l.  th<<M>;h  publl-tlD^  in  1>«39.  makes  no 
mention  of  Felix.  thouKh  he  hail  thfn  I>«^;u  four  times  in  this  eouiitry. 
The  PliAdon  attrartitl  the  nutlo-  of  ni>  leu  a  person  than  Mirabeauh- 
'  Snr  M.  Mendelssohn,'  etc.,  London  1787. 

4Dev.2. 

»  F.M.  I. «. 

«  Felix's  letter,  Feb.  1.  ISl ;  Fannj's  do..  F.M.-U.  197. 
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far  hiB  convenion,  and  was  only  reooncfled  long 
after  at  the  entreaty  of  ^Fanny.  At  a  later  date 
Abraham  and  Lea  were  received  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  Frankfort,  and  Lea  took  the 
additional  names  of  Felicia  Paulina,  from  her 
Bons. 

Abraham  Mendelssohn  was  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe his  position  in  life  by  saying  '  formerly'  I 
was  the  son  of  my  father,  now  I  am  the  father  of 
my  'son/  But  though  not  so  prominent  as  either, 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  wise  judgment, 
and  very  remarkable  ability.  These  qualities  are 
strikingly  obvious  in  the  success  of  his  method 
for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  in  the 
few  of  his  letters*  which  are  published;  and 
they  are  testified  to  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner by  his  son  in  many  passages  of  his  lettersj 
and  in  the  thorough  deference  which  he  always 
pays  to  the  judgment  of  his  father,  not  only  on 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life,  but  on 
points  of  art.  Though  not,  like  Leopold  Mozart, 
a  technical  musician,  and  apparently  having  no 
acquaintance  with  the  art,  he  had  yet  an  iniught 
into  it  which  many  musicians  might  envy.  '  I 
am  often,*  says  his  son,  '  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  possible  to  have  so  accurate  a 
judgment  about  music  without  being  a  technical 
musician,  and  if  I  could  only  say  what  I  feel  in 
the  same  dear  and  intelligent  manner  that  you 
always  do,  I  would  certainly  never  make  anoUier 
confused  speech  as  long  as  I  live.'*  Or  again, 
this  time  after  his  death,  'not  only  my  father, 
but .  .  .  my  teacher  both  in  art  and  in  life.*  * 

Though  apparently  odd  in  his  manners,  and 
somewhat  stem  in  his  tone,  and  towards  the  end 
perhaps  unduly  irritable,  Abrahao^  Mendelssohn 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Felix,  in  particular,  is  described  by  the  latest 
biographer^  as  'enthusiastically,  almost  fanati- 
cally, fond  of  him,*  and  the  letters  show  how 
close  was  the  confidence  which  existed  between 
tbem.  Hardly  less  remarkable  was  the  mother. 
She  was  one  of  those  rare  persons  whose  in- 
fluence seems  to  be  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  exert  it.  Hiller, 
when  a  boy,  saw  her  once,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  the  power  of  her  quiet  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  remained  *  fresh  in  his  mind 
after  more  than  half  a  century.  When  her  house 
was  thronged  with  the  intellect  and  wit  of  Berlin, 
'  she  was  the  centre  of  the  cirde  and  the  leader  of 
the  conversation.'  Her  letters,  of  which  large 
numbers  exist  in  manuscript,  are  full  of  clever- 
ness and  character.  The  education  of  her  chil- 
dren was  her  great  object  in  life.  She  was  strict — 
we  may  now  think  ^  over  strict ;  but  no  one  who 
looks  at  the  result  in  the  character  of  her  chil- 


1  F.M.  i.  88. 

*  '  FrQher  war  Ich  der  8ohn  melnw  Vaten.  JetJ*  bin  Jch  der  Vater 
mehies  Sohn«i'  (F.U.  i.  77;.  Stiid  Talleyrand  :-*L'on  disalt  II  7  a 
douze  an<«  que  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  etoit  beau  p^re  de  H.  de  Cazes ;  Ton 
dit  malDtenant  que  M.  de  Cazes  est  geodre  de  M.  de  St.  Aulaire.'— 
Macaulajr'K  Life,  i.  232. 

>  KlM>where  he  di^scribes  him»eir  as  a  men  daah,  a  gtdanktmttrieh 
(— )  between  father  and  nun.    (F.X.  1.  SOT.) 

*  Letters,  il.  06.  8S ;  F.M.  1.  84.  tr7,  91 ;  S47-S86. 

a  Letter.  March  2S,  1880.  e  Briefe,  U.  106  ]  Dec  0. 1A8B. 

7  F.M.  1. 424.    (Compare  349.  *  Hitler,  p.  3.  •  Dev.  38, 

w  Devrlent  giTcs  an  luMauce  or  two  of  It ;  see  p.  8,  and  67  not«. 
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dren  can  say  that  her  method  was  not  a  wise  one. 
They  loved  her  dearly  to  the  end,  and  the  last 
letters  which  Felix  wrote  to  her  are  full  of  an 
overflowing  tenderness  and  a  natural  confidential 
intimacy  whidb  nothing  can  surpass.  Calm  and 
reserved  like  her  husband,  she  was  full  of  feelinff, 
and  had  on  occasion  bursts  of  passion.  Fdix  a 
intention  to  leave  Berlin  afiected  her  to  a  '  terri- 
ble *  degree — a  degree  whidi  sinrprised  him.  He 
confesses  that  his  yidding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  after  having  made  up  his  mind  to  retire, 
was  due  solely  to  her.  '  You  think  that  in  my 
official  position  1  Midd  do  nothing  ehie.  It  was 
not  that.    It  was  my  mother.* " 

How  far  she  was  hersdf  a  pianoforte-player  we 
are  not  told,  but  the  remark  which  she  made  after 
Fannys  birth,  *that  the  child  had  got  Bach- 
fugue  fingers,*  shows  that  she  knew  a  good  deal 
al^ut  the  matter.  We  learn  also  ^  that  she  her- 
sdf for  some  time  taught  the  two  eldest  children 
music,  beginning  with  lessons  five  minutes  long, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  time  until  they 
went  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 
For  many  years  Felix  and  Fanny  never  prac- 
tised or  played  without  the  mother  sitting  by 
them,  knitting  in  hand. 

Fdix  was  scarody  three  when  his  family 
escaped  to  Berlin.  The  first  definite  event  of 
which  we  hear  after  this  is  a  visit  to  Paris  by 
Joseph  and  Abraham  in  1816,  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  France  to  Prussia 
on  account  of  the  war.  Abraham  took  his  family 
with  him,  and  Fdix  and  Fanny,  then  7  and  1 1 
respectively,  were  taught  the  piano  by  Madame 
Bigot,  a  remarkable  musician,  and  apparently  an 
excellent  teacher.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Madame  Ki^n^,  and  in  18 16  was  30  years  old. 
Miniatures  of  the  four  children  word  taken' 
during  this  visit,  which  are  still  in  existence. 
Soon  after  their  return  from  Paris  to  the  grand- 
mother's house  at  the  Neue  Promenade,  where 
the  family  still  lived,  the  children's  education 
seems  to  have  begun  systematically.  Heyse^ 
was  their  tutor  for  general  subjects,  Ludwig 
Berger  for  the  piano,  &\tee  for  thorough  bass  and 
composition,  Henning  for  the  violin,  and  Bosd 
for  landscape.  Greek  Felix  learned  with  Re- 
becka,  two  years  his  junior,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  .£schylus.**  On  Oct.  24,  1818,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  publio  at  a  concert  given  by 
a  certain  Herr  Gugd,  in  which  he  played  the 
pianoforte  part  of  a  Trio  for  P.  F.  and  2  Horns 
by  Wodfl,  and  was  much  '^  applauded.  The 
children  were  kept  very  dosely  to  their  lessons, 
and  Felix  is  remembered  in  afler-life  to  have 
said  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  Sundays,  be- 
cause then  they  were  not  forced  to  get  up  at 
5  o'clock  to  work.  Early  in  his  nth  year,  on 
April  II,  1 819,  he  entered  the  singing  dass  of 
the  Singakademie  as  an  alto,  for  the  Friday 
practisings.  There  and  elsewhere  'he  took 
his  place,*  says  Devrient,"  '  amongst  the  grown 
people  in  his  child's  suit,  a  tight-fitting  jacket 

u  Letter.  Jan.  IS,  1848.   Bee  too  Nov.  4.  IBHA.  M  Benedict,  p.  6. 

M  Father  of  Paul  HeyBe  the  novelist.  M  Schubring.  374 a. 
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cat  rety  low  at  the  neck,  and  with  fiill  trowsen 
buttoned  over  it.  Into  the  slanting  pockets  of 
these  he  liked  to  thrust  his  hands,  rocking  his 
curly  head  (he  had  long  brown  curk)  from  side 
to  side,  and  shifting  restlessly  frcan  one  foot  to 
the  other.' 

With  1820,  that  is  to  say  with  his  12  th  year, 
Felix  seems  to  have  begun  systamatically  to 
compose;  at  least  with  that  year  begins  the 
invsJuable  series  of  44  volumes,  in  which  Men- 
delssohn's methodical  habits  have  preserved  a 
collection  of  autographs  or  copies  of  a  great  part 
of  his  works,  published  and  unpublished,  down 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  majority  carefully 
inscribed  with  both  date  and  place — ^which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin. 

To  the  year  1820  are  attributable  between  50 
and  60  movements,  including  amongst  them  a 
Trio  for  PJ*.  and  strings  (3  movements)  ;  a 
Sonata  for  P.F.  and  Violin  in  F  (3  do.) ;  2 
movements  for  the  same  in  D  minor;  2  full 
Sonatas  for  P.F.  solo ;  the  beginning  of  a  3rd 
in  G  minor,  finished  the  next  year,  and  pub- 
lished in  1868  (as  op.  105);  6  pieces  for  P.F. 
solo ;  3  do.  for  do.,  4  hands ;  4  pieces  for  Organ ; 
3  songs  for  single  voice ;  2  do.  for  4  men's  voices ; 
a  Cantata,  'In  rfihrend  feierlichen  Tonen';  and 
a  Lustspiel,  or  little  comedy,  for  Voices  and 
P.F.  in  3  scenes,  beginning  '  Ich  Felix  Mendels* 
Bohn.'  The  earliest  date  is  that  to  the  cantata — 
Jan.  13,  1820.  The  extraordinary  neatness  and 
finish,  which  characterise  Mendelssohn's  MSS.  to 
the  end,  are  observable  in  the  earliest  of  these 
childish  productions,  and  the  mysterious  letters 
L.  e.  g.  (t.  or  H.  d.  m.,  so  fiuniliar  to  those  who 
know  his  latest  scores,  are  usually  at  the  head  of 
each. 

Among  the  pieces  for  1821  are  5  sinfonies 
for  string  quartet,  each  in  3  movements ;  9  fugues 
for  ditto ;  the  completion  of  the  G  minor  P.F. 
Sonata  (op.  105) ;  motets  for  4  voices  ;  a  couple 
of  songs ;  a  ceuple  of  Etudes  for  P.F.  solo ;  2 
one-act  operas,  'Soldatenliebschaft'  and  *Die 
beiden  ^Padagogen' ;  and  half  a  third,  '  Die 
wandemde  ComikliaQten.'  This  was  the  year  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Weber,  then  in  Berlin  for 
the  production  of  Freischiitz,  and  of  an  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  the  boy  for  that  romantic 
composer  which  he  never  *loBt.  This  too  was 
the  year  of  his  first  visit  to  Groethe.  Zelter 
took  his  pupil  to  Weimar  in  November,  and  they 
passed  sixteen  days  under  the  old  poet's  roof.' 

The  same  incesnant  and  varied  production 
marks  1822  and  1823.  In  the  summer  of  182a 
the  whole  fiimilv  made  a  tour  in  iSw^'tzerland. 
Starting  on  July  6,  they  went  by  Cassel  (for  Spohr), 
Frankfort,  Dannstadt,  SchailKausen,  Amsteg,  In- 
terlachen,  Vevey,  and  Chamounix  ;  a  large  and 
merry  party  of  ten,  besides  servants.  The  tour 
was  taken  at  great  leisure,  and  on  the  return 
two  imp<»tant  halts  were  made — ^first  at  Frank- 
fort, to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Schelble,  the 
conductor  of  the  famous  Cacilien-Verein,  whom 

i  I  Words  by  Dr.  Casp*r  (Vet.  p.  6).  «  H.  aa 

s  See  details  In  '  Ooethe  and  JSendeUMhn.'  8ei*  also  RplUub,  'aiu 
nAloam  Lebeo.'  IL 196;  and-Lobe,  In  'Uoce a  Week'  lor  leGT. 
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Felix  astonished  by  extemporising  on  Bach's 
motets ;  and  at  Weimar,  for  a  second  visit  to 
Goetbe.* 

At  Secheron,  near  Geneva,  2  songs  were 
written  (Sept.  18) ;  and  the  Pianoforte  Quartet 
in  G  minor,  afterwards  published  as  op.  i,  was 
begun  to  be  put  on  paper  (the  autograph  being 
marked  'Begun  at  Secheron  20  Sept.,  1822'), 
and  was  finished  after  the  return  home.  Be- 
sides this,  the  records  of  these  two  years  (1822 
and  23)  contain  6  mora  ^mphonies,  Nos.  7,  8, 9, 
10,1 1,  12;  5  detached  pieces  for  strings ;  5  con- 
certos for  solo  iostruments  with  quartet  accom- 
paniment, viz.  I  for  Violin  solo,  i  for  P.F.  solo, 

1  for  P.F.  and  Violin,  and  2  for  two  P.F.S  ;  2 
quartets  for  P.F.  and  strings,  viz.  in  G  minor 
(op.  i)  and  in  F  minor  (op.  2) ;  sonatas  for  P.F. 
and  Violin  (op.  4)  and  for  P.F.  and  Viola  (MS.) ; 
a  fantasia  and  3  other  pieces  for  the  Organ  ;  a 
fugue  and  fiEuitasia  for  P.F. ;  aKyriefor  twochoirs ; 
a  psalm,  3  songs,  a  piece  for  contralto  solo  and 
strings  in  3  movements  to  Italian  text  (No.  167), 

2  songs  for  men's  voices,  and  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  opera, '  Die  beiden  Neffen,'  or  *  Der  Onkel 
aus  Boston,'  which  was  a  full-grown  piece  in  three 
acts.  The  symphonies  show  a  similar  advance. 
They  are  in  four  movements  instead  of  three,  as 
beforo,  and  the  length  of  the  movements  in- 
creases. No.  8,  in  D,  written  Nov.  6 — Nov.  27, 
after  the  rotum  from  Switzerland,  has  an 
A  dagio  e  grave  before  the  opening  Allegro.  The 
slow  movement  is  for  3  violas  and  bass,  and 
the  finale  has  a  prominent  part  for  the  cello. 
This  symphony  must  have  pleased  the  com> 
poser  or  some  of  his  audience  in  whose  judg- 
ment he  believed,  since  within  a  month  he 
began  to  rescoro  it  for  full  orohestra.  He 
wrote  a  new  trio  for  the  minuet,  and  in  this 
form  it  became  Symphony  No.  9.  The  three 
last  of  the  six  are  for  quintet,  and  the  scherzos 
of  Nos.  10  and  1 2  aro  founded  on  Swiss  tunes, 
in  No.  J  2  with  the  addition  of  triangles,  cym- 
bals, and  drums.  The  independent  cello  part 
is  conspicuous  throughout.  This  advance  in  his 
music  is  in  keeping  with  the  change  going  on  in 
Felix  himself.  He  was  now  neariy  15,  was 
growing  fast,'  his  features  and  his  expression 
wero  idtering  and  maturing,  his  hair  was  cut 
short,*  and  he  was  put  into  jackets  and  trow- 
sers.  His  extemporising — which  he  had  begun 
to  practise  early  in  1821^ — was  already  remark- 
able,' and  thero  was  a  dash  of  audacity  in  it 
hardly  characteristic  of  the  mature  man.  Thus 
Goethe  wished  to  hear  a  certain  fugue  of  Bach's, 
and  as  Felix  could  not  remember  it  all,  he  deve- 
loped  it  himself  at  great  length,  which  he  would 
hardly  have  done  later*. 

In  1822  he  made  a  second  appearance  in 
public  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  before,  viz. 
on  March  31,  at  a  concert  of  Aloys  Schmitt's, 
in  which  he  played  with  Schmitt  a  duet  of  Dus- 
sek's  for  2  pianos ;  and  on  Dec.  5  he  again 
appeared  at  a  concert  of  Anna  Milder's,  in  a 
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F.F.  concerto  of  his  own,  probably  that  in  A  minor 
with  quintet  accompaniment.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  symphonies, 
operas,  quartets,  ooncertos,  and  other  works  men- 
tioned were  written  for  exercise  only.  It  had  been 
the  custom  in  the  Mendelssohn  house  for  some  time 
past  to  have  musical  parties  on  alternate  Sunday 
mornings,  with  a  small  orchestra,  in  the  lax^ 
dining-room  of  the  house,  and  the  programmea 
included  one  or  mora  of  Felixes  compositions. 
As  a  rule  the  pianoforte  part  was  taken  by  him- 
self or  Fanny,  or  both,  while  Rebecka  sang,  and 
Paul  played  *  the  cello.  But  Felix  always  con- 
ducted, even  when  so  small  as  to  have  to  stand 
on  a  stool  to  be  seen;  and  thus  enjoyed  the 
benefit  not  only  of  hearing  his  compositions 
played  (a  benefit  for  which  less  fortunate  com- 
posers— Schubert,  for  example — ^have  sighed  in 
vain)  but  of  the  practice  in  conducting  and  in 
playing  before  an  audience.'  The  size  of  the 
room  was  not  sufficient  for  a  lai^ge  audience^  but 
on  these  occasions  it  was  alwavs  full,  and  few 
musicians  of  note  passed  through  Berlin  without 
being  present.^  In  performing  the  operettas  and 
operas,  no  attempt  was  made  to  act  them.  The 
characters  were  distributed  as  far  as  the  music 
went,  but  the  dialogue  was  read  out  finom  the 
piano,  and  the  chorus  sat  round  the  dining-tabla. 
Zelter,  in  strong  contrast  to  his  usual  habit  of 
impartial^  neglect  of  his  pupils,  was  not  only 
regularly  there,  but  would  criticise  the  piece  at 
the  close  of  the  perfonnance,  and  if  he  often 
praised  would  sometimes  blame.  The  comments 
of  his  hearers  however  were  received  by  Felix 
with  perfect  simplicity.  Devrient  has  well 
described  how  entirely  the  music  itself  was  his 
aim,  and  how  completely  subordinated  were 
self-consciousness  and  vanity  to  the  desire  of 
learning,  testing,  and  progressing  in  his  art. 
These  Sunday  porfonnanoes,  however,  were  only 
one  feature,  of  the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  house.  Music  went  on  evety  evening  more 
or  less,  theatricals,  impromptu  or  studied,  were 
often  got  up,  and  there  was  a  constant  flux  and 
reflux  of  young,  clever,  distinguished  peonle,  who 
made  the  suppers  delightfully  gay  and  noisy, 
and  among  whom  Felix  was  the  Ikvourite. 

The  full  rehearsal  of  his  fourth  opens  *^^ 
beiden  Neffen,'  on  his  birthday,  Feb.  3,  1824, 
was  an  event  in  the  boy's  life.  At  supper,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Zelter,  adopting  free- 
mason phraseology,  raised  him  from  the  grade  of 
'  apprentice,*  and  pronounced  him  an  '  assistant,* 
*  in  the  name  of  Mozart,  and  of  Haydn,  and  of 
old  Bach.'*  A  great  incentive  to  his  progress 
had  been  given  shortly  before  this  in  the  score  of 
Bach's  Passion,  copied  by  Zelter*s  express  per- 
mission from  the  MS.  in  the  Singakademie,  and 

>  It  aeems  that  h«  accump&nM  the  quartet  sj-mphonies  on  the 
piUno.  Uorn,  tn  his  Becollectlons.  ezprist.vlT'  mjs  to,  and  the  »luw 
moTement  of  the  Bymphonj  No.  10  contains  a  note  in  MendelMohn'i 
oiTO  writlns,  'Dm  Klavler  mlt  dem  Basao.'  which  Aeenu  to  pruve  it 
The  practice  therefore  did  not  end  with  lut  century,  as  has  been 
Bup[KMe<l  (On  the  growth  of  the  Modem  Orchmtra.  Mus.  Auociattoo 
IKTH-y,  p.  »7).  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  Mendelssohn  conducted  from 
th:  I'ianu  at  the  rhilbarmonic  in  ISBi. 
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given  him  by  his  grandmother  at  Christmas, 
1823.  The  copy  was  made  by  Eduard  Rietz,'' 
who  had  succeeded  Henning  as  Us  violin  teacher, 
and  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  His  con* 
fixmalion  took  place  about  this  date,  under 
Wilmsen,  a  well-known  clergyman  of  Berlin. 
Preparation  for  confirmation  in  Germany  is  often 
a  long  and  severe  process,  and  though  it  may 
not*  in  Felix's  case  have  led  to  any  increase  in 
church -going,  as  it  probably  would  in  that  of  an 
English  lad  similarly  situated,  yet  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  deepened  that  natural  religious  feel* 
ing  which  was  so  strong  an  element  in  the 
foundation  of  his  character. 

In  the  compositions  of  1824  there  is  a  great 
advance.  The  Symphony  in  G  minor  (op.  11)-^ 
which  we  know  as  *No.  I,*  but  which  on  the 
autograph  in  the  library  of  the  Philharmonie 
Society  is  marked  *  No.  XIII ' — ^was  composed 
between  March  3  and  31.  The  Sestet  for  P.F.  and 
strings  (op.  1 10),  the  Quartet  in  B  minor  *  (op.  3), 
a  fantasia  for  4  hands  on  the  P.F.,  and  a  motet 
in  5  nos.,  are  all  amongst  the  works  of  this  year. 
An  important  event  in  the  summer  of  1824  was 
a  visit  of  the  &ther,  Felix,  and  Bebeoka,  to 
Dobberan,  a  bathing  phice  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  near  Rostock.  For  the  wind-band  at  the 
bath-establishment  Felix  wrote  an  overture, 
which  he  afterwards  scored  for  a  full  military 
band  and  published  as  Op.  24.  But  the  chi^ 
result  of  the  visit  was  that  he  there  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  sea,  and  received  those  impressions 
and  images  which  afterwards  found  their  tangible 
shape  in  the  Meereestille  Overture. 

Among  the  great  artists  who  came  into  contact 
with  Felix  at  this  time  was  Moscheles,  then  on  his 
way  from  Vienna  to  Paris  and  London.  He  was 
already  famous  as  a  player,  and  Madame  Men- 
delssohn calls  him  '  the  prince  of  pianists.*  He 
remained  in  Berlin  for  six  weeks  in  November 
and  December,  1824,  and  was  almost  daily  at 
the  Mendelssohns* ;  and  after  a  time,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  parents,  and  with  great 
hesitation  on  his  own  part,  gave  Felix  regular 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte  every  other  day.  Mos- 
cheles was  now  j  ust  turned  thirty.  It  is  pleasant 
to  read  of  his  unfeigned  love  and  admiration  for 
Felix  and  his  home — *  a  family  such  as  I  have 
never  known  before ;  Felix  a  mature  artist,  and  yet 
but  fifteen ;  Fanny  extraordinarily  gifted,  play- 
ing Bach's  fugues  by  heart  and  with  astonishing 
correctness — in  fact,  a  thorough  musician.  The 
parents  give  me  the  impression  of  people  of  the 
highest  cultivation.  They  are  very  fur  from 
being  over-proud  of  their  children ;  indeed,  they 
are  in  anxiety  about  Felix's  future,  whether  l^s 
gifts  are  lasting,  and  will  lead  to  a  solid,  perma- 
nent future,  or  whether  he  may  not  suddenly 
collapse,  like  so  many  other  gifted  children.' 
'He  has  no  need  of  lessons;  if  he  wishes  to 
take  a  hint  fix)m  me  as  to  anything  new  to  him, 
he  can  easily  do  so.'  Such  remarks  as  these  do 
honour  to  all  concerned,  and  it  is  delightful  to 
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find  Hokdelflnlm  jean  afterwwds,  in  the  foil 
glorjr  of  hiM  great  fame,  refeETing  to  these  very 
Iweann  as  havins  fiumed  the  sMsned  fire  within 
him  and  urged  hmi  on  to  'enthmdasm. 

Moschdes  has  preserred  two  of  the  Sondaj 
morning  programmes: — 

'  Nov.  38.  Morning  musio  at  the  Mendela- 
Bohn's : — Felix's  G  minor  Quartet ;  D  major  Sym- 
phony ;  Concerto  by  Bach  (Fanny) ;  Duet  for  a 
pianos  in  D  minor,  Arnold. 

'  Dec.  1 3.  Sunday  music  at  Mendelasohn's : — 
Felix's  F  minor  Quartet.  I  played  my  Duet  ibr 
2  Pianos  in  6.  little  Schilling  played  Hum- 
mel*s  Trio  in  G.' 

Moscheles  was  followed  by  Spohr,  who  came 
to  superintend  the  raoduction  of  his  '  Jessonda ' 
(Feb.  14,  1825).  He  was  often  at  the  house, 
and  on  very  intimate  'tenns,  though  he  does  not 
mention  the  foct  in  hii  Autobiography. 

One  or  two  accounts  by  competent  judges  of 
Felix's  style  of  playing  at  this  time  have  sur- 
▼ived.  Hiller  was  with  him  in  Frankfort  in 
the  spzing  of  1825,  and  *speaks  both  of  his  ex- 
temporising, and  of  hii  playing  the  music  of 
ethen.  With  the  latter  he  delighted  both  Hiller 
and  Andr^  (who  relished  neither  his  (Smm,  his 
ideas,  nor  his  manners)  by  pUying  the  Allegretto 
of  Beethoyen's  7th  Symphony  in  such  a  '  power- 
ful orchestral  style '  as  foirly  to  stop  Andr6*8 
month.  With  the  fonner  he  oanied  Hiller  away 
by  extemporising  on  Handel's  choruses  in  'Judas,' 
as  he  h^  dime  SohelUe,  in  the  same  room, 
three  years  before,  on  subjects  from  Bach's 
motets.  This  time  his  playing  was  quite  in  the 
Tein  of  hii  subject,  'the  figures  thorou^y  Han- 
delian,  the  force  and  deamess  of  the  passages 
in  thirds  and  sixths  and  octaves  really  grand, 
and  yet  all  belonging  to  the  subject-matter, 
thoroughly  true,  genuine,  living  music,  with  no 
trace  of  display.'  Dom  is  mors  explicit  as  to 
his  accompanying — ^the  duet  in  Fidelio.  'He 
astonished  me  in  the  passage,  Du  wieder  nun  in 
meinen  Aimen,  Gott  1  by  the  way  in  which  he 
represented  the  cello  and  the  basso  parts  on 
the  piano,  playing  them  two  octaves  apart  I 
asked  him  why  .he  chose  that  striking  way  of 
rendering  the  passage,  and  he  explained  it  aU  to 
me  in  the  kindest  manner.  How  piany  times 
since,  says  Dom.  has  that  duet  been  sung,  but 
how  seldom  has  it  been  so  ^accompanied  1  He 
rarely  played  from  book,  either  at  this  or  any 
other  time  of  his  life.  Even  works  like  Bee- 
thoven's 9th  Symphony,  and  the  Sonata  in  Bb 
(op.  106),  he  knew '  by  heart.  One  of  the  grounds 
of  %>ontini's  enmity  to  him  is  said  to  have 
been  a  performance  of  the  9th  Symphony  by 
Felix,  without  book,  before  Spontini  himself 
had  even  heard  it,  and  it  is  known  on  the  best 
authority  that  he  played  the  Symphony  through 
by  heart  only  a  few  months  before  Mb  death. 
Here  we  may  say  that  he  had  a  passion  for 
Beethoven's  latest  works,  his  acquaintance  with 
which  dated  from  their  publication,  Beethoven's 
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last  yean  (1830-37)  ozactly  oonesponding  with 
his  own  growth  to  maturity.  It  was  almost  the 
only  subject  on  which  he  disagreed  with  his 
*fother.  Gn  the  other  hand,  the  devotion  of  sudi 
very  conservative  artists  as  David,  Bieti,  and 
Bennett,  to  those  works,  is  most  probably  due  to 
Mendelssohn's  influence.  Marx  'challenges  his 
reading  of  Beethoven ;  but  this  is  to  fly  in  the 
ihoe  of  the  judgment  of  all  other  critics. 

The  elder  Mendelssohn  made  at  this  time  a 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching 
Ids  sister  Henriette  back  to  Germany,  and  took 
Felix  with  him.  They  arrived  on  March  33. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  mentions  is  the 
astonishment  of  his  rdatives  at  finding  him 
no  loneer  a  "child.  He  plunged  at  once  into 
muaiosl  society.  Hummel,  Onslow,  Boucher, 
Herz,  Hal^,  Kalkbrenner,  Moschalee  (on  his 
way  back  from  Hamburg  to  London,  with  his 
bride),  Pixis,  Rode,  BaiUot»  Ereutser,  Rossini, 
Paer,  Meverbeer,  Plantade,  and  many  more,  were 
there,  and  all  glad  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  wonderful  boy.  At  Madame  Ki^n^s — 
Madame  Bitot's  mother— he  played  his  new 
Quartet  (in  B  minor)  with  BaUlot  and  others, 
and  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  French  musicians,  however,  made  but  a 
bad  impression  on  him.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is 
exaggerated  in  his  letters,  as  in  his  criticism  on 
Auber's  *  Leocadie ;  but  the  ignorance  of  German 
music — even  '^On^w,  for  example,  had  never 
heard  a  note  of  Fidelio— and  the  insults  to  some 
of  its  masterpieces  (such  as  the  transformation 
of  Freischtlti  into  'Robin  des  "Bois,*  and  the 
comparison  of  a  passage  in  Bach  to  a  duet  of 
Monsigny),  and  the  general  devotion  to  effect 
and  outside  glitter— Uiese  were  just  the  thin^ 
to  enrage  thelad  at  that  enthusiastic  age.  With 
C^mnbini  their  intercourse  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  old  Florentine  was  more  than  dvil  to  Felix, 
and  his  expressions  of  satisfaction  (so  very  rare 
in  his  mouth)  must  have  given  the  fother  the 
encouragement  which  he  was  so  "slow  to  take 
in  tiie  great  future  of  his  boy.  Felix  describes 
him  in  a  few  words  as  'an  extinct  volcano,  now 
and  then  biasing  up,  but  all  covered  with 
ashes  and  stones.'  He  wrote  a  Eyrie  'a  5  voci 
and  gnmdiMrinto  orchestra'  at  '*Clierubini's 
instance^  which  he  describes  as  'bigger  than 
anything  he  had  yet  "done.'  It  seems  to  have 
been  lost.  Through  all  this  the  lettras  home 
are  as  many  as  ever,  full  of  music,  descriptions, 
and  jokes— often  very  bad  ones.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  good  professional  query,  'Ask  Bits  if 
he  knows  what  Pei  moll  is.' 

On  May  19, 1835,  the  father  and  son  left  Paris 
with  Henriette  CTante  Jette'),  who  had  retired 
from  her  post  at  Greneral  Sebastianrs  with  an 
ample  pension,  and  thenceforward  resided  at 
Berlin.    On  the  road  home  they  paid  a  short 

•  Letter.  Wot.  ti,  M».  t  Krrhi.  H.  1S5.  •  TM.  1. 146. 

t  ().  *  M.  p.  4S.  10  FJI.  1. 149.  and  M8.  Iet1«r.         u  (i.  *  M.  tf. 

la  Mmn  (Errln.  ii.  IIS.  114)  uy*  that  the  lather's  haltatlon  a*  to 
his  um'»  future  was  ao  great,  that,  even  to  a  1at«  date,  he  con«tAiit1r 
iiis«l  hire  to  go  Into  bnslnefs.  He  brllered  that  his  Mm  had  no  geiiUu 
for  mu^lc.  and  that  it  was  all  the  happier  for  him  tlaftk*  had  out. 
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visit  (the  third)  to  Goethe,  at  Weimar.  Felix 
played  the  B  minor  Quartet,  and  delighted  thepoet 
Dj  dedicating  it  to  ^him.  It  is  a  marvellons  work 
for  a  boy  oi  sixteen,  and  an  enormous  advance 
on  either  of  its  two  psedeoessors ;  but  probably 
no  one— not  even  the-  oomposer — suspected  that 
the  Scherzo  (in  Ff-  minor,  3-8)  waa  to  be  the 
furst  of  a  *  family  of  soherzi  which,  if  he  had 
produced  nothing,  else,  would  stamp  him  as  an 
inventon  in  the  most  emphatic  signification  of 
the  word.*  It  must  be  admitted  that  Gk)ethe 
made  him  a  very  poor  return  for  hia  charming 
music.  Anything  more  stiff  and  ungraceful  than 
the  verses  which  he  wrote  for  him»  and  which 
are  given  in  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,'  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  unless  it  be  another 
stanza,  also  addressed  to  Felix,  and  printed  in 
vol.  vi.  p.  144  of  the  poet's  works : — 

Wenn  d«  TaUnt  ventlndlg  wal-  If  TUoDt  rdgu  with  Wlidoni 

tel,  great. 

Wirknme  Tngend  nle  Teraltet.       Viritie  Ib  nerer  ont  of  data 
Wer  M onachm  grtndllch.  konnf  He  who  cut  glTe  us  pleuura  trm 
Need  never  ffltr  what  Time  oaa  do ; 
And  will  you  Talent  yoor  approval 

give? 
Then  give  U  OS  who  make  her  newlgr 
llTe. 

They  were  at  home  before  the  end  of  May.  The 
fiery  Capriccio  for  P;F.  in  Ff  minor-  (afterwards 

Eublished  as  op.  5),  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  Bach, 
\  dated'  July  '23-  of  this  year,  and  the  score  of 
Camacho's  wedding — s^^-  opera  in  two  acts  by 
KHngemann,  founded  on  an  episode  in  Don 
Quixote — Aug.  10.  The  Gapriocio  was  a  great 
favourite  with  him,  and  he  called  it  un  ahiurdiU, 
The  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  family  was  be- 
ginning to  outgrow  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  grandmother's  roof,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  summer  they  removed  from.  No.  7  Neue  Pro- 
menade to  a  large  house  and  groimds  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  BecJc, 
namely  to  No.  3  of  the  Leipziger  Strasse,  the 
address  so  fiimiliar  to  all  readers  of  Felix's  sub- 
sequent letters^  If  we  were  writing  the  life  of 
an  ancient  prophet  or  poet>  we  should  take  the 
name  of  the  'Leipzig  ttoad'  as  a  prediction  of 
his  ultimate  establislunent  in  that  town  ;  but  no 
token  of  such  an  event  was  visible  at  the  time. 
The  new  residence  lay  in  a  part  of  Berlin  which 
was  then  very  remote,  •dose  to  the  Potsdam 
Crate,  on  the  edge  of  the  old  Thiergarten,  or 
deer-park,  of  Fr^erick  the  Great»  so  &r  from 
all  the  accustomed  haunts  of  their  Mends,  that 
at  first-  the  laments  were  loud.  The  house  was  of 
a  dignified,  old-fashioned  kind,  with  spacious  and 
lofty  rooms ;  behind  it  a  large  court  with  offices, 
and  behind  that  again  a  beautiful  stretch  of 
ground,  half  park,  half  garden,  with  noble  trees, 
lilacs,  and  other  flowenng  shrubs,  turi^  alleys, 
walks,  banks,,  summer-houses,  and'  seats — the 
whole  running  far  back,  covering  about  ten 
acres,  and  beii|g  virtually  in  the  country.  Its 
advantages  for  music  were  great.  The  house 
itself  contained  a  room*  precimly  fitted  for  large 
music  parties  or  private  theatricals;,  and  at 
the  bac]c  of  the  court,  and  diinding  it  fi»m  the 

t  For  the  details  lee  0.  *  X.  60. 
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garden,  there  waa  a  separate  building  called  'the 
*  Gartenhaus,'  the  middle  of  which  formed  a  hall 
capable  of  containing  several  hundred  persona, 
with  glass  doors  opening  right  on  to  the  lawna 
and  alloys — in  short  a  perfeot  place  for  the 
Sunday  music.  Though  not  without  its  draw- 
backs in>^nter — ^reminding  one  in  Mr.Hensel's 
almost  pathetic  'description  of  the  normal  con- 
dition of  too  many  an  English  house — it  was  an 
ideal  summer  home,  and  '  3^  Leipziger  Strasse ' 
Is  in  Mendelssohn's  moudi  a  personality,  to 
which  he  always  turned  with  longing,  and  which 
he  loved  as  much  as  he  hated  the  rest  of  Berlin. 
It  was  identified  with  the  Mendelssohn -Bar- 
tholdys  till  Ms  death,  after  which  it  was  sold  to 
the  state;  and  the  Henrenhaus,  or  House  of 
Lords  of  Ihe  Gennan  government,  now  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  former  court  and  Grartenhaus.' 

Devrient  *  takes  the  completion  of  Gamacho 
and  the  leaving  the  grandmother's,  house  as  the 
last  acts  of  FeUx's  musical  minority  ;  and  he  is 
hardly  wrong,  for  the  next  composition  was  a 
wonderful  leap  into  maturity.  It  was  no  othep 
than  the  Octet  for  strings  (afterwards  published 
as  m.  20),  which  was  fiboished  towards  the  end 
of  (October  1825,  and  was  dedicated  as  a  birth-. 
day  gift  to  Edward  Bitz.  It  is  the  first  of  his 
works  whieh  can  be  said  to  have  fully  maintained 
its  ground'  on  its  own  'merits,  and^ is  a  truly  aston- 
isliing  coD^KMtion.  for  a  boy  half-way  through 
his  I7th.^ear.  There  is  a  radiance,  afreedam, 
and  an  mdividuality  in  the  style  which  are 
far  ahead  of  thei3&  Symphony,  or  any  other 
of  the  previous  instrumental-  works,  and  it  is. 
steeped  throughout  in  that  inexpressible  cap- 
tivating charm  which  is  so*  remarkable  in  all 
Mendelssohn's  best  oompositiDnB.  The  Scherxo. 
especially  (G  minor,  2-4)  is  a  movement  of  ex- 
traordinary lightness  and  graoe,  and  the  Finale, 
besides  being  a  masterly-  piece  of  counterpoint 
(it  is  a  fugue),  contains  in  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  of  the  scherzo  a  very  early  instance  at 
the  'transformation  of  themes,'  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much.  Felix  had  confided 
to  *  Fanny  that  his  motto  for  the  scherzo  was  tha- 
following  stanza  in  the  Intermezzo  of  Faust : — 

Orchefltnu— f»<anif«lmo. 

WolkfliucQg  ond  Vebelflor 

Eifaellen  sich  Ton  oben ; 
Loft  Im  Laab,  and  Wind  Im  Bohr, 

— TTndallaiJatMrrtoben.  And  all  their  pomp  ii  over. 

and  never  was  a  motto  more  perfectly  carried 
out  in  execution.  The  whole  of  the  last  part,  so 
light  and  airy — and  the  end,  in  particxilar,  where 
the  fiddles  run  softly  up  to  the  high  G;  accom- 
panied only  with  staccato  chords — is  a  perfect 
illustration  of '  allee  ist  zemtoben.'  He  aft^wards 
instrumented  it  for  the  full  orchestra,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  if  it  is  improved  by  the  process. — The 

lF.]f.L149i 

a  The  large  jewstne  WMdi  itood  dose  oatil4e  thaGaftenhapi  and 
was  eadangered  hf  the  extenston  of  the  new  huSdlng.  was  pfastrted 
hf  the  special  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  .still  (1S79)  ligoroas.  and 
as  gloomy  as  a  yew  should  be. 

4  Der.  20.. 

•  It  was  playad'M  timet «( Ibe  Kondar  Topolar  Oonoerti  batwwn 

I69andl8f78. 

SFJCMSi. 


Floating  cloud  and  tnlHng  mlit 

Brlffht'nlng  o'er  ns  hover ; 
Aln  stir  the  brake,  the  mshea^ 
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so-called  Tminpet  Overture,  in  C  (op.  loi),  was 
almost  certainly  composed  this  autumn,  and  was 
first  heard  at  a  concert  given  by  Maurer,  in 
Berlin,  on  *Nov.  2,  at  wWoh  Felix  played  the 
P.F.  part  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia.  This 
overture  was  a  special  favourite  of  Abraham  Men- 
delssohn's, who  said  that  he  should  like  to  hear 
it  while  he  died.  It  was  for  long  in  MS.  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philharmonic  Sodety,  and  was  not 
published  till  many  years  after  the  deatii  of  the 
composer.  1826  opens  with  the  String  'Quintet 
in  A  (op.  18),  which  if  not  perhaps  so  great  as 
the  Octet,  is  certainly  on  the  same  side  of  the 
line,  and  the  scherzo  of  which,  in  fugue*form,  is 
a  worthy  companion  to  its  predeeessors.  The 
Sonata  in  E  (op.  6)  is  of^this  date  (March  22, 
1826).  So  is  an  interesting  looking  Andante 
and  Allegro  (June  27),  written  for  the  wind- 
band  of  a  Beer-garden  which  he  used  to  pass  on 
the  way  to  bathe ;  tfab  MS.- is  safe'  in  tiie  hands 
of  Dr.  Paul  Menddssohn-Bartholdy. 

But  all  these  were  surpassed  by  thd  Overture 
to  'A  Midsunmier  Night's  Dream,'  which  was 
composed  during  the  peculiarly  fine  summer  of 
1826,  under  the  charming  conditions  of  lifb  in 
the  new  'garden,  and  the  score  of  which  is  signed 
'  Berlin,  Aug.  6,  1826.'  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  immediate  result  of  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  Shakspeare,  through  the  medium  of  Schlegel 
and  Tieck  s  venaon,  which  he  and  his  sisters 
read  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Marx  claims 
to  have  been  muoh  ^consulted  during- its  progress, 
and  even  to  have  suggested  essential  modifica- 
tions.  Fanny  alsd  no  double  was  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  her  brother's  confidante,  but 
the  result  must'have  astonished  even  the  fondest 
wishes  of  those  who  knew  him-  best.  It  is 
asserted  by  'one  who  has  the  best  right  to 
judge,  and  is  not  prone  to  exaggeration,  '  that 
no  one  piece  of  music  contains  so  many  points 
of  harmony  and*  orchestratian  that-  had  never 
been  written  before ;  and  yet  none  ef  them  have 
the  air  of  experiment^  but  seem  all  to  have 
been  written  with  certainty  of  their  success.' 
In  this  wonderful  overture,  as  in  the  Octet  and 
Quintet,  the  airy  fiiiiy  lightness,  and  the-peculiar 
youthful  grace,  are  not>.less>  remarkable  than 
the  strength  of  construction  and  solidity  of 
workmanship  which  underlie  and  support  them. 
Not  the  least  nngulaar^  thing  about  it  is  ihe  ex- 
act manner  in  whic^it'is  found  to  fit  into  tile 
music  for  the  whole  play  when  that  music  was 
composed  1 7  years  later.  The  moUteaof  the  over- 
ture all  turn  out  to  have  their  native  places  in 
the  'drama.  After  many  a  performance  as  a 
duet  on  the  piano,  the  overture  was  played  l^  an 
orchestra  in  the  Mendelssohns'  gardez^house,  to  a 

t  AJLZ.  xxTtt.  IK  8SS.   TlM  atttognph.'WM  OBoe  In  pqwaidon  of 
Mr.  Sehldaltx.   From  blm  It  went  Into  the  omniTorous  maw  of  Julius 
1  wM  prolMbly  Mid  by  Ua  exeraton ;  but  to  whom?   The 
ir  PhlUwnnonic  Ubnurjr  is  a  copy  with  cotioctiona  lqr..MQn- 

s  Zoltar.  letter  of  Jan«  6.   This  VS.  too  seems  to  have  dlsappearadi 

s  Tbo  flnt  letter  that  I  hare  found  dated  from  the  Leipiiger 
atraasa.  'am  7  July  las,  Im  Garten,'  says,  'to-dsy  or  to-monow  I 
ahaD  begin  to  dream  the  ndsnmmer  night's  dream.' 

«I>av.aB.   ]lan.ERln.iL8Sl-a. 

•  ProC  Madarrsn.  Phtthannonlc  book.  April  30,  Un. 
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crowded  audience,  and  its  first  production  in 
public  seems  to  have  been  at  Stettin,  in  Feb. 
1827,  whither  Felix  went  in  very  severe  weather 
to  conduct  ^it.  With  the  composition  of  this 
work  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  his  final 
musical  degree,  and  his  lessons  with  Zelter  were 
discontinued. 

Camaeho  had  been  submitted  to  Spontini  as 
General-Music-Difector  in  the  preceding  year  by 
FeliX"  himself .  Spontini  was  then,  by  an  odd 
freak  of  fortune,  living  in  a  house  which  had  for 
someL  time  been.oocupied  by  the  Mendelssohns  in 
the-  early  part  of  >  thieir  residence  in  Berlin,  viz. 
28  Markgrafen  Strasse,  opposite  the  OaUiolic 
diureh.  Taking  tiie  young  composer  by  the  arm, 
Spontini  led  him  to  the  ^nndow,  and  pointing  to 
the  dome  aoross  the  street,  said,  *  Mon  ami,  il 
vous  &ut  des  id^  grandes  comme  cette  'coupole.* 
This  from  a  man  of  52,  in  the  highest  position, 
to  a  bo^  of  17,  could  hardly  have  been  meant  for 
anything  but  kindly,  though  pompous,  advice. 
But  it  was  not  so  taken.  The  Mendelssohns 
and  Spontini  were  not  only  of  radically  different 
natures,  but  they  belonged  to  opposite  parties 
in  music,  and  'there  was  considerable  friction  in 
their  intereourse.  At-  length,  early  in  1827, 
after  various  obstructions  on  Spontinl*s  part,  the 
opera  was  given  out  for  rehearsal  and  study, 
and  on  April  29  was  produced.  The  house — ^not 
the  Opera,  but  the  smaller  theatre — was  crowded 
with  fiiends,  and  the  applause  vehement ;  at  the 
end  the  composer  was  loudly  called  for,  but  he 
had  left  the -theatre,  and  Devrient  had  to  appear 
ist  his  stead.  <  Owing  to  the  iUness  of  Blum,  the 
tenor,  the  second- performance  was  postponed, 
and  tiie  piece  was  never  again  brought  forward. 
Partly  frx>m  the  many  enrious  obstructions  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  rehearsals,  and  the 
personal  criticisms  which  followed  it,  partly 
perhaps  fr^m  a  just  feeling  that  the  libretto  was 
poor  and  his  music  somewhat  exaggerated,  but 
mainly  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  during  two 
such  progressive  years  as  had  passed  since  he 
wrote  the  piece  he  had  'outgrown  his  work, 
Felix  seems  to  have  so  for  lostanterest  in  it  as 
not  to  press  for  another  performance.  The  music 
was  published  complete  in  Pianoforte  score  by 
Laue,  of  Berlin,  and  one  of- the  songs  was  included 
in  op.  10,  as  No.  8.  It  should«not  be  overlooked 
that  the  part  of  Don  Quixote  affords  an  instance 
of  the  use  of  'Leit-motif — a  term  which  has 
very  lately  oom&^into  prominenoe,  but  which 
was  here  Mendels8ohn*s  own  invention. 

A  nature  so  keenly  sensitive  as  his  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  pass  with  impunity  through  such 
worries  as  attended  the  produotion  of  the  opera. 
He  was  "SO  sincere  and  honeet>that  the  sneers 
of  the  press  irritated  him  unduly*  -  A  year  before 


T  F  M.  i.  use.  Felix's  XS.  letter  IhmuBtetMnjrFeb.  17. 1827.  Is  th« 
flrst  in  wMoh  his  father  is  addresiadas  '  Herrfitadtrath.' 

•  'My  IHend,  your  ideas  .must  be  giaad-grand  as  that  dome.* 
llarz.]Brrin.i.M7. 

t  'For  Ood's  sake,*  says  he  in  10«» to-Kr.- Bartholomew,  'do  not  let 
my  old  sin  of  Gamaeho's  Wedding  be  stirred  up  again  1 '  (Folko.  by 
Lady  Wallaoa.  pw  217.)  In  the  same  manner  in  U9B  he  protests  to 
Mrs.  Voigt  agahist  the  performance  of  his  C  minor  Symphtmy— at  least 
without  the  explanation  that  it  was  vrttten  by  a  boy  of  barely  10. 
(AfihtBrlefiBh  etc,  pw  2a> 

D  2 
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he  had  vented  hii  feelings  in  some  lines  whioh 
will  be  new  to  meet  readers : — 


BehNllit  dor  KmnponMe  wut, 

BehUfert  er  uns  ein ; 
Schratbt  dar  Kompoobte  firoh. 

Isteritt 


iohKiU  d«r  KompooM*  Uuis. 

1st  er  mm  Brbarmeo : 
Schreibt  eIn  Kompoalata  Iran. 

Kjuok  Bum  Dleht  ermunun. 
SehrdU  ain  Komponltto  Uaiw 

Ist'i  etn  amien  Tropf : 
SehreiM  ein  Komponlcte  tl«f 

B&ppeU'i  ihn  am  SoiiL 
Scbrelb'  er  also  wto  er  wUl, 

Kelnem  tteht  es  an ; 
Darum  schretb  etn  Komponlit 

Wis  erirUl  and  kana.! 


If  the  artkt  ravely  writei. 

ToiieepttfvlUbeguUe. 
If  the  artist  gatly  mltei, 

Itiiav  ' 


IT  the  artist  writes  at  length. 

How  sad  his  hearers'  loti 
U  the  artist  briefly  writes, 

Ko  man  wUI  oara  one  Jot. 
If  an  artist  simply  writes, 

A  fool  he's  said  to  be. 
If  an  artist  deeply  writes. 

He'smadi  tla plain  to  see. 
In  whataoerer  way  he  writes 

He  oan't  please  erery  man ; 
Tberafora  let  an  artist  write 

How  he  likes  and  can. 

Bat  on  the  present  occasion  the  annoyance  was  too 
deep  to  be  thrown  off  by  a  joke.  It  did  in  fact 
for  a  time  seriously  affect  his  health  and  spirits, 
and  probably  laid  the  foundation  for  that  dislike 
of  the  officialism  and  pretension,  the  artists  and 
iostitutionsy  the  very  soil  and  situation  of  Berlin, 
whioh  BO  curiously  perrades  his  letters  whenever 
he  touches  on  that  'city.  His  depression  was  in- 
creased by  the  death  of  an  old  Mend,  named 
Hanstein,  who  was  carried  off  this  spring,  and 
by  the  side  of  whose  deathbed  Felix  composed  the 
well-known  Fugue  in  E  minor  (op.  35,  no.  i). 
The  chorale  in  the  major,  which  forms  the  climax 
of  the  fugue,  is  intended,  as  we  are  told  on  good 
authority*  to  express  his  friend's  'release.  But 
Felix  was  too  young  and  healthy,  and  his  nature 
too  eager,  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  despondency. 
A  sonata  in  Bb,  for  P.F.  solo  (afterwards  pub- 
lished as  op.  106)  is  signed  May  31,-1837,  and  on 
Whit- Sunday,  June  5,  we  find  him  at  Sakrow, 
near  Potsdam,  the  property  of  his  friend  Magnus^ 
composing  the  charming  Lied,  *  Ist  es  wahr  V  which 
within  a  few  months  he  employed  to  advantage 
in  his  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  1 3).  Meantime — 
probably  *in  i8a6 — he  had  entered  the  university 
of  Berlin,  where  his  tutor  Heyse  was  now  a  pro- 
fessor. For  his  matriculation  essay  he  sent  in  a 
translation  in  verse  of  the  Andria  of  Terence, 
which  primarily  served  as  a  birthday  present  to 
his  ^mother  (March  15).  This  translation  was 
published  in  a  'volume,  with  a  prefiEioe  and  essay, 
and  a  version  of  the  9th  Satire  of  Horace,  by 
Heyse.  Mendelssohn's  translation  has  been  re- 
cently examined  by  an  eminent  English  scholar, 
who  reports  that  as  a  version  it  is  precise  and  faith- 
ful, exceedingly  literal,  and  corresponding  closely 
with  the  ori^^nal  both  in  rhytlun  and  metre, 
while  its  language,  as  far  as  an  Fjigliahman  may 
judge  of  Geraoan,  Is  quite  worthy  of  representing 
the  limpid  Latin  of  Terence.  Professor  Munro 
also  points  out  that  as  this  was  the  first  attempt 
in  Germany  to  render  Terence  in  his  own  metres, 
it  may  be  presumed  to  have  set  the  example  to 
the  scholars  who  have  since  that  date,  as  a  rule^ 

1  Written  for  hta  mother's  birthday.  Kareh  U^  IfflS.  Bee  'Ueber 
Land  und  Ifeer,'  U79v  No.  38. 

2  See  the  two  letters  to  Verkenioa.  Aus.  14  and  e,  IMl :  also  one  to 
Hlller.  Karch  %,  U4B  (H.  p.  107),  and  far  more  strongly  In  many  an 
unpublished  letter.  >  Bchubrins,  375  a. 

4  1  cannot  obtain  the  eiaet  date.  •  Bohobrioff.  S74&. 

•  '  Daa  Midchen  von  Andros,  elne  KoraMle  des  Terenttiu.  In  den 
Venimaaaen  des  Originals  Qbersetxt  Ton  F  ■  •  ■  * .  Hit  ElnMtung  und 
Aiimerku-  gan  herauagegeben  von  K.  W.  L.  Heyae.  AngehAngt  1st  die 
Mp  Sitlr*  des  HoratluB.  aberaettt  Ton  dem  Herausgebm-.  Berlin  1886. 
Bei  Ferdinand  Dammler.'   The  preface  is  dated '  July  UW.' 
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translated  Plautus  and  Terenoe  and  other  kindred 
Greek  and  Latin  dassics  in  the  original  metres. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  first  attempt  at  verse ;  for 
a  long  mock-heroic  of  the  year  i  Sao  has  been  pre- 
servMl,  called  the  PaphlelB,  in  3  cantos,  occupied 
with  the  adventures  ot  his  brother  Paul  (Papmos), 
full  of  slang  and  humour,  and  in  hexameters. 

Whether  Felix  went  through  the  r^ular  uni- 
versity course  or  not,  does  not  i^pear,  but  no 
doubt  the  prooeeding  was  a  systematic  one,  and  he 
certainly  attended  several  oliasses,  amongst  them 
those  of  ^  Hegel,  and  took  especial  pleasure  in  the 
lectures  of  the  great  Carl  Bitter  on  geography. 
Of  his  notes  of  these,  two  folio  volumes,  closely 
written  in  a  hand  like  copper-plate,  and  dated 
1827  and  28,  still  exist.  Italian  he  was  probably 
familiar  with  before  he  went  to  Italy;  and  in  later 
years  he  knew  it  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to 
translate  into  German  verse  the  veiy  crabbed  son- 
nets of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Gecco  Angiolierl,  and 
Gino,  for  his  uncle  Joseph  ^in  1840.  Landscape 
drawing,  in  which  he  was  ultimately  to  excel  so 
greatly,  he  had  already  worked  at  for  several 
yean.  For  mathematics  he  had  neither  taste 
nor  capacity,  and  Schubring  pathetically  describes 
the  impossibility  of  making  nim  comprehend  how 
thepolestar  could  be  a  guide  in  travelling. 

The  change  into  the  new  house  was  a  great 
event  in  the  family  life.  Felix  began  gymnastics, 
and  becaine  a  very  great  proficient  in  them.  He 
also  learned  to  ride,  and  to  swim,  and  with  him 
V-awimg  a  thing  meant  practising  it  to  the  utmost, 
and  getting  aU  the  enjoyment  and  advantage  that 
could  be  extracted  from  it.  He  was  a  great 
dancer,  now  and  for  many  years  after.  Billiards 
he  played  brilliantly.  Skating  was  the  one  out- 
door exercise  which  he  did  not  succeed  in — ^hecould 
not  stand  the  cold.  The  garden  was  a  vast  attrac- 
tion to  their  friends,  and  Boecia  (a  kind  of  bowls) 
was  the  favourite  game  under  the  old  chestnut- 
trees  which  still  overshadow  the  central  alley. 
The  large  rooms  also  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
music,  and  to  the  mixed  society  which  now  flocked 
to  the  house  more  than  ever.  We  hear  of  Bahel 
and  Vamhagen,  Bettina,  Heine,  Holtei,  Lindblad« 
Steflfens,  Gans,  Marx,  Kugler,  Droysen ;  of  Hum- 
boldt, W.  *  M{iller,  Hegel  (for  whom  alone  a  card- 
table  was  provided),  and  other  intellectual  and 
artistic  persons,  famous,  or  to  be  fiunous  after- 
wards. Young  people  too  there  were  in  troops ; 
the  life  was  firee,  and  it  must  have  been  a  delight- 
ful, wholesome,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  time. 
Axnong  the  features  of  the  garden  life  was  a 
newspaper,  which  in  summer  was  called  '  Garten- 
zeitung,*  *  The  Grarden  Times ' ;  in  winter '  Schnee- 
undThee-zeitung,*  'The  Snow-and-Tea  Times.* 
It  appears  to  £kve  been  edited  by  Felix  and 
Marx,  but  all  comers  were  free  to  contribute,  for 
which  purpose  pens,  ink,  and  paper  lay  in  one  of 
the  summer-houses.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the 
younger  part  of  the  society,  but  grave  personages, 
like  Humboldt  and  Zelter  even,  did  not  disdain 
to  add  their  morsel  of  fun  or  satire.    In  all  this 

f  One  coarse  of  these  was  on  Music.   Zelter.  In  O.  A  M.  84. 
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bnlUant  inierch&iige  of  art^  science,  and  fiteraturo, 
Felix,  even  at  this  early  date,  was  the  prominent 
figure.  It  was  now  aa  it  waa  all'  through  hia  life. 
When  he  entered  the  room  every  one  waa  anxioua 
to  speak  to  him.  Women  of  double  hia  age  made 
bve  to  him,  and  men,  years  afterwards,  reool- 
lected  the  evenings  they  had  spent  wiUi  him, 
and  treasured  eveiy  word  that  fell  from  hie  ^  lipa. 
One  who  knew  him  well  at  this  time,  but  after- 
wards broke  with  him,  speaks  of  the  separation 
as  'a  draught  of  wannwood,  the  bitter  taste  of 
which  remained  for  years.' ' 

The  latter  half  of  August  and  the  whde  of  Sep- 
tember were  passed  in  a  tour  with  Magnus  and 
Heydemann'  through  the  Hans  mountains  to 
Baden-Baden(where  his  amusing  adventures  must 
be  read  in  his  letters),  and  thence  by  Heidelberg, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  ^Thibaut 
and  his  old  Italian  music,  to  Frankfort.  At 
Frankfort  he  saw  Schelble  and  Hiller,  and  de- 
lighted them  with  his  new  A  minor  Quartet 
{op»  iz) — ^n(yt  yet  fully  written  down ;  and  with 
the 'Midsummer  Night's  Dream' overture,.  whi(^ 
although  a  year  old  was  still  new  to  the  world. 

The  akinoyanoe  about  Camacho  had  vanished 
with  the  tour,  and  Felix  could  now  treat  the 
story  aa  a  joke,  and  take  off  the  principal  persona 
concerned.  The  A  minor  Quartet  was  completed 
directly  after  his  return  home,  and  is  dated  *  Ber- 
lin, Oct  37,  1827.'  Of  fturther  compositions  this 
year  we  know  only  of  the  beautiful  fugue  in  £b 
for  strings  (on.  Ms  favourite  old  ecclesiaaUcal 
subject),  whicb  since  his  death  has  been  pub- 
lished as  the  4th  movement  of  op.  81 .  It  is  dated 
Berlin,  Nov.  i.  Ako  a  'Tu  es  Petrus'  for  choir 
and  otrchestra,  written  for  Fanny's  birthday  (Nov. 
14),  and  published  as  op.  11 1.  A  very  comic 
'  Kinder -symphonie'  for  the  Christmas  home 
party,  for  the  same  orohestra  as  Haydn's,  and 
a  motet  for  4  voices  and  small  orchestra  on.  the 
chorale '  Ohriste  du  Lamm  Gottes,'  are  named  by 
Fanny  in  a  '  letter.  Soon  after  thia  their  drde 
austained  a  loss  in  the  departure  of  Klinge- 
mann,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  genial  of 
the  aet^  to  London  as  Secretary  to  £e  Hans 
Legation.  During  this  winter  Felix — incited 
thereto  by  a  complaint  of  Sphubring's,  that  Bach 
always  seemed  to  him  like  an  arithmetical  ex- 
erciae — formed  a  select  choir  *  of  16  voices^  who 
met  at  hia  house  on  Saturday  evenings,  and 
at  once  began  to  practise  the  Passion.  Tliis 
waa  the  seed  which  blossomed  in<  the  public  per- 
Ibnnanoe  of  that  great  work  a  year  later,  and 
that  again  in  the  formation  of  the  Bachgesell- 
achafi,  and  the  publication  of  the  Grand  Mass,, 
and  all  the  diurch  Cantatas  and  other  worka, 
which  have  proved  such  mines  of  wealth.  Long 
and  complicated  as  the  Passion  is,  he  must  have 
known  it  by  heart  even  at  that  early  date ;  for 
amcffig  other  anecdotes  proving  as  much,  Schu- 

1  Ttor  imCanew  of  this  aw  Dora,  tnd  alto  Qftthy  tn  R.1LZ.  IMS. 
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bring,  who  may  be  implicitly  believed,  relates 
that  one  evening  after  accompanying  one  of  the 
chorusea  at  the  piano  without  book,  he  said,  *at 
the  2  3rd  bar  the  sopranos  have  C  and  not  C  sharp.' 

March  i8a8  was  occupied  by  the  composition 
of  a  long  cantata  to  words  by  Levezow,  for  the 
Tercentenaiy  Festival  of  Albert  Durer,  at  the 
Singakademie  at  'Berlin,  on  April  i8.  It  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Akademie  der 
Kiinste,  and  is  written  for  sdo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra^  and  contains  15  numbers.  The  '  Trum- 
pet Overture*  preceded  it  in  performance.  Felix 
was  not  in  love  with  his  task,  but  as  the  work 
grew  into  shape  and  the  rehearsals  progressed,  he 
became  reconciled  to  it;  the  performance  was  good, 
and  Fanny's  sisterly  verdict  is  that  'she  never 
remembers  to  have  spent  a  pleasanter  "hour.'  The 
work  remains  in  MS.  at  the  Singakademie  and 
the  Berlin  Bibliothek,  and  has  probably  the  &ult8 
of  almost  all  such  compositions.  Even  Beethoven 
failed  when  he  had  to  write  to  order.  Fate 
however  had  a  second  task  of  the  same  kind  in 
store  for  Felix,  with  some  curious  variations. 
This  time  the  cantata  was  for  a  meeting  (or,  aa 
we  should>now  call  it>  a  '  congreBS ')  of  physicians 
and  investigators  of  natural  science,  to  whom  a 
festival  was  given  by  A.  von  Humboldt  as  presi* 
dent.  Bellstab  wrote  the  words>  and  Felix  waa 
invited  to  compose  the  music.  It  c(mtains  7 
numbers  for  solo  and  chcnrus.  Owing  to  a  whim 
of  Humboldt's  the  chorus  was  confined  to  men's 
voices,  and  the  orchestra  to  clarinets,  horns, 
trumpets,  cellos,  and  basses.  The  thing  came  off 
in  September ;  but  no  ladies — not  even  Fanny — 
were  admitted,  no  report  is  given  in  the  musical 
paper ;  and  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  MS. 
Catalogue  the  autograph  has  probably  vanished. 
Chopin  was  'present  at  the  sitting  of  the  congress, 
and  saw  Mendelssohn  with  Spontini  and  Zelter ; 
but  his  modesty  kept  him  from  mtrodudnghimself, 
and  their  acquaintance  was  put  off  to  a  later  date. 

Felix  had  however  during  the  summer  been 
occupied  in  a  more  congenial  task  than  such 
piica  d*ocoasum  as  these,  viz.  in  the  composition  of 
the  Overture  to  Goethe's '  Calm  sea  and  Prosperous 
voyage,'  on  which  we  find  him  employed  in  June. 
Fanny  gives  us  the  interesting  ^information  that 
he  especially  avoided  the  form  of  an  Overture  with 
Introduction,  and  wished  his  work  to  stand  as  two 
companion  pictures.  She  mentions  also  his  having 
written  pianoforte  pieces  at  this  time,  including 
some  'laeder  ohne  Worte*  (a  title  not  destined 
to  come  before  the  world  for  some  years)  and  a 
great  Antiphona  and  Responsorium  for  4  choirs^ 
*  Hura  est,  etc.,  which  still  remains  in  MS. 

For  Christmas  he  wrote  a  second  Kinder- 
oie,  which  delighted  evexy  one  so  much 
fit  had  to  be  repeated  on  the  ^'spot.  He  also 
re-scored  Handel's  Aois  and  Gtalatea,  and  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deum,  at  Zelter's  desire,  for  the  use 
of  the  '^Singakademie.  They  have  since  been 
published,  but  are  not  satis&ctoiT  specimens  of 
such  work.    He  also  wrote  the  Variations  in  D 
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for  P.F.  and  Cello  (op.  17),  dated  Jan.  30,  1829, 
and  dedicated  to  his  brother  Paul,  who  was  more 
than  a  fair  Cello  player.  The  'Calm  sea  and 
Prosperous  voyage  was  finished,  or  finished  as 
nearly  as  any  score  of  Mendelssohn*s  can  be 
said  to  have  been  finished  before  it  was  pub- 
licly performed,  and  had  receiTed  those  in- 
numerable corrections  and  alterations  and  after- 
thoughts, which  he  ^ways  gave  his  works,  and 
which  in  some  instances  caused  ^e  delay  of 
their  appearance  for  yean — ^whidi  in  fact  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  the  ItaUan  Symphony 
till  his  removal  made  any  further  revision  im- 
possible. We  have  already  seen  that  the  basis  of 
the  work  was  famished  by  the  visit  to  Dobberan. 
A  MS.  letter  from  that  place  to  Fanny  (July  27, 
1834)  gives  her  an  account  of  the  sea  in  the  two 
conditionB  in  which  it  is  ^depicted  in  the  overture. 

Felix's  little  choir  had  steadily  continued  their 
practice  of  the  Passion,  and  the  better  they  knew 
the  mighty  work  the  more  urgent  became  their 
desire  for  a  public  performance  by  the  Sing- 
akademie  (300  to  400  voices)  under  Felix's  own 
care.  Apilrt  fix>m  the  difficulties  of  the  music, 
with  its  double  choruses  'and  double  orchestra, 
two  main  obstacles  appeared  to  He  in  the  way — 
the  opposition  of  Zelter  as  head  of  the  Akademie, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  public.  Felix,  for  one, 
'  utterly  '  disbelieved '  in  the  possibility  of  over- 
coming either,  and  with  him  were  his  parents 
and  Marx,  whose  influence  in 'the  house  was 
great.  Against  him  were  Devrient,  Schubring, 
Bauer,  and  one  or  two  other  enthusiasts.  At 
length  Devrient  and  Felix  determined  to  go 
and  beard  Zelter  in  his  den.  They  encountered 
a  few  rough  words,  but  their  enthusiasm  gained 
the  day.  Zelter  yielded,  and  allowed  Felix  to 
conduct  the  'rehearsals  of  the  Akademie.  The 
principal  solo  singers  of  the  Opera  at  once  gave 
in  their  adhesion ;  the  rehearsals  began ;  Felix's 
tact,  skill,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  music 
carried  everything  beforerthem,  the  pubUc  flocked 
to^  the  rehearsabi ;  and  on  Wednesday,  March 
II,  1829,  the  first -performance  of  the  Passion 
took  place  since  the  death  of  Bach ;  evezy  ticket 
was  taken,  and  a  thousand  people  turned  «way 
from  the  doors.  Thus  in  Felix's  own  words  (for 
once  and  once  only  alluding  to  his  descent)  'it 
was  an  actor  and  a  Jew  who  restored  this  great 
Christian  work  to  the  *  people.'  There  was  a 
second  performance  under  Felix  on  Bach's  birth- 
day, March  21.  It  is  probaUe  that  these  suc- 
cesses did  not  add  to  Felix's  popularity  with 
the  musicians  of  Berlin.  Whether  it  -was  his 
age,  his  manner,  his  birtli,  the  position  h^d  by 
his  fiunily,  or  what,  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
at  this  time  in  some  wav  under  a  doud.  He 
had  so  far  quarrelled  with  the  Royal  Orchestra 
that  they  refused  to  be  conducted  by  him,  and 
concerts  at  which  his  works  were  given  were 
bad^  attended.^ 

Paganini  made  his  first  appearance  in  Berlin 

1  •  Sometlmei  it  Uai  m  unooth  m  a  mirror,  without  «mv«t.  braakera, 
or  nolM . . .  tomotimei  H  to  m  wild  and  furious  that  I  dan  not  vo  In.* 
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this  month,  gave  four  concerts,  and  ^bewitched 
the  Berliners  as  he  did  every  one  else.  He  very 
soon  found  his  way  to  the  Leipziger  ^Strasse.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he  heard  the 
Passion,  and  if,  like  Rossini,  some  years  later,  he 
professed  himself  a  convert  to  Bach. 

Whistling's  Handbuch  shows  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  Felix  had  published  his  3  P.F.  Quar- 
tets ;  the  Sonata  for  PiF.  and  V. ;  the  Caprice, 
op.  5 ;  the  Sonata  for  P.F.  solo ;  the  Wedding  of 
G&macho ;  and  t^e  first  two  books  of  Songs.  The 
dedications  of  these  throw  a  light  on  some  things. 
The  quartets  are  inscribed  req>ectively  to  Prince 
A.Riuizivil  (a  friend  of  Uie  fSunily,  who  was  present 
at  the  first  performance  of  the  *  Beiden  Padagogen* 
at  the  Neue  Promenade),  Zelter,  and  Goethe; 
the  Violin  Sonata  to  E.  Ritz,  Felix's  favourite 
violin  player ;  the  7  Characteristic  P.F.  pieces  to 
Ludwig  Berger,  his  P.F.  teacher.  The  rest  have 
■  no  dedications. 

The  engagement  of  Fanny  Mendelssohn  to 
William  Hensel  the  painter  of  Berlin  took  place 
on  Januflzy  32;  1829,  in  Uie  middle  of  the  excite- 
ment aboBt  the  Passion ;  and-  on  April  10  Felix 
took  leave  for  England.  He  was  now  20.  His  age, 
the  termination  of  his  liabilitv  to  military  "service, 
the  friction  just  alluded  to  between  himself  and 
the  musical  world  of  Berlin — all  things  invited 
him  to  travel,  and  *  Zelter  was  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  it  was  good  for  him  to  leave  home  for  a 
time.  Hitherto  also  he  had  worked  without  fee  or 
reward.  He  was  now  to  prove  that  he  could  make 
his  living  by  ^  music.  But  more  than  this  was  in- 
volved. His  visit  to  England  was  the  first  section 
of  along  *^  journey,  planned  by  the  care  and  sagacity 
of  his  father,  and  destined  to>occupy  the  next  three 
years  of  his  life.  In  this  journey  he  was  *  closely 
to  examine  the  various  countries,  and  to  fix  on 
one  in  which  to  live  and  work ;  4»  make  his  name 
and  abilities  known,  so  that  where  he  settled 
he  should  not  be  received  as  «  stranger ;  and 
lastly  to  employ  his  good  fortune  in  life,  and  the 
libenlity  of  his  father,  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  future  "  efforts.'  The  journey  was  thus  to  be 
to  him  what  the  artistic  tour  of  other  musicians 
had  been  to  them ;  but  with  the  important  dif- 
ference, resulting  from  his  fortunate  position  in 
life,  that  the  establishment  of  his  musical  re- 
putation was  not  the  exclusive  object,  but  that 
ids  journey  was  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  form  his  character  and  manners. 
The  answer  attributed  to  a  young  Scotch  student 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  a  great  English 
acrchbishop,  when  asked  why  he  had  come  to 
Oxford — *  to  improve  myself  and  to  make  friends* 
— exactly  expresses  the  special  object  of  Mendels- 
sohn's tour,  and  is  the  mark  which  happily  dis- 
tinguished it  frxHn  those  of  so  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  art.  Music  had  not  been  adopted 
as  a  profession  for  Felix  without  much  hesitation, 
and  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  relations, 
and  his  father  was  wisely  resolved  that  in  so  doing 
nothing  should  be  sacrificed  in  the  general  culture 

•  A.  ILZ.  1820,  S5S.  T  Man.  Krrln.  II.  TB.  ■  T JI.  1. 188. 
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and  flleyationof  lu8  son.  'To  improye  himself, 
and  to  make  firiends'  was  MendeksoWs  motto, 
not  only  during  his  grand  tour  but  throughout 
his  career. 

It  was  their  first  serious  parting.  His  fiither 
and  Rebecka  aooompanied  him  to  Hamburg.  The 
boat  (the  *  Attwood  )  left  on  the  Saturday  evening 
before  Easter  Sunday,  April  18,  and  it  was  not 
till  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  21st,  that  he  Teached 
the  Custom  House,  London.  The  passage  was 
a  very  bad  one,  the  eaginar  broke  down,  and 
Mendelssohn  lay  insensible  for  the  -^hole  of 
Sunday  and  Monday.  He  was  welcomed  on 
landing  by  Klingemann  and  Moscheles,  and  had 
a  lodging  at  loj.  Great  Portland  ^Street,  where 
his  landlord  was  Heincke,  a€ierman  ironmonger. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  musical  season,  and 
Malibran  made  her  first  reappearance  at  the 
Opera,  as  Desdemona,  on  the  night  t)f  his  ar- 
rival. His  acooiuit  of  her,  with  other  letters 
describing  this  period,  wifi  be  found  in  Hensers 
'Familie  Mendelssohn'  (i.  115-294),  and  in 
Devrient's  'Recollections.*  Oiher  singers  in 
London  at  that  time  were  Sontag,  Pisaroni, 
Mad.  Stockhausen,  and  Donzelli ;  also  Velluti, 
the  castrato,  a  atrange  survival  of  the  ancient 
world,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  ^  connex- 
ion with  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  De 
Heriot  and  Madame  Duloken  were  among  the 
players.  F^tis  too  was  in  London  deliverix^  hb 
lectures  on  '  La  musique  k  la  port^e  de  toiA  le 
monde,'  in  French,  to  English  audiences. 

Felix  was  much  with  the  Moscheleses,  and 
there  met  Keukomm,  with  whom,  in  everything 
but  his  music,  he  sympathised  warmly. 

His  first  appearance  before  an  English  audience 
was  at  the  l^hilharmonic  Concert  (then  held  in 
the  Argyll  Rooms,  at  the  upper  end  of  Regent 
Street)  on  Monday  evening.  May  25,  when  he 
condocted  his  Symphony  in  C  minor.  -Old  John 
Cramer  '  leA  him  to  the  piano,*  at  which  in  ihose 
days  the  conductor  sat  or  stood, '  as  if  lie  were  a 
young ''lady.*  The  i^lause  was  immense,  and 
the  Schenso  (scored  by  him  from  his  Ottet  for 
this  occasion,  in  place  of  the  original  Minuet  and 
Trio)  was  obstinately  encored  against  his  'wish. 
How  deeply  he  felt  the  warmth  of  his  reception 
may  be  seen  from  his  letter  to  the  ^Society.  He 
published  the  Symphony  with  a  dedication  to  the 
'Philharmonic,  and  they  on  their  part  elected 
faim  an  honorary  member  on  Nov.  29,  1829.  It 
was  thus  an  English  body  which  gave  hkn  his 
first  recognition  as  a  ^composer.  The  simple  ap- 
plause of  London  had  w^ed  out  the  sneers  and 
misunderstandings  of  Berlin.  This  he  never  for- 
got ;  it  recurs  throughout  his  correspondence,  and 
animates  his  account  of  his  latest  visits  to  us. 
Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  spoke  of  it  as 
'having  lifted  a  stone  from  his  ''heart.*  The 
English  had  much  to  learn,  «nd  he  could  laugh 

iTha  corner  of  BJfflnghcwMe  street,  DOw.Midalnoel8BBtnninberwl79L 

a  F  JLl  91  >  lUd. 

4Bk)CBrth.SL   TiMlettarlflnFraDCh. 

s  Thfl  autompta  of  the  BTinphonj— In  the  green  cloith  bdtrdi  ao 
fUBlUar  to  thoie  who  know  Us  UB.  acoree-ta  now  In  the  Society'i 
library. 

•  See  tbe  itntemant  to  this  eObet  in  the  AJLZ.  fw  im.  p.  897. 
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heartily  'at  them  ;  but  at  least  they  loved  him 
and  his  music,  and  were  quite  in  earnest  in  their 
appreciation.  Five  days  afterwards,  on  the  30th, 
at  2  p.m.,  he  appeared  again  in  the  same  room  at 
what  is  vaguely  called  in  the  Times  of  June  i, 
'the  fourth  grand  concert.'  He  played  the 
Concertstlick  "of  Weber-^as  'the  same  journal 
infonofe  us — 'with  no  music  before  him.*  A 
charming  *  letter,  equal  to  any  in  the  whole  col- 
lection for  its  gaiety  and  bright  humour,  describes 
•his  coming  to  the  rooms  early  to  try  the  piano — 
a  new  dementi — and  his  losing  himself  in  ex- 
temporising till  he  was  recalled  by  finding  that 
the  audienoe  were  taking  their  seats.  Two 
other  concerts  must  be  mentioned : — one  by 
Drouet,  the  flute-player,  on  Midsummer  Night, 
at  which,  most  appropriately, -the  Overture  to  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  given,  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  and  he  himself  played  the 
Eb  Concerto  c^  Beethoven,  then  an  absolute 
novelty  in*thb  '''country.  After  the  concert  the 
score  of  the  'overture  vnm  left  in  the  hackney 
•coach  by  Mr.  Attwood,  and  "lost.  On  Men- 
'dehwohn's  hearing  of  it,  he  said,  '  Never  mind,  I 
will  make  another.*  He  did,  and  on  comparing 
it  with  the  parts  no  variations  were  found.  The 
t>ther  concert  wason  July  1 3,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers  fix»n  the  floods  in  "Silesia.  At  this  the 
Overture  was  repeated,  and  Felix  and  Moscheles 
played  (for  the  first  and  only  time  in  England) 
a  Concerto  by  the  former  for  two  Pianofortes  and 
Orchestra,  "m  E.  All  this  was  a  brilliant  begin- 
ning, as  fkr  as  compositions  went ;  it  placed  him 
in  tiie  best  possible  position  before  the  musical 
society  of  London^  but  it  did  not  do  much  to 
solve  the  question  of  livelihood,  since  the  only 
commission  which  we  hear  of  his  receiving,  and 
which  delighted  him  hugely,  he  was  compelled 
for  obvious  reasons  todedUne,  vis.  a  festival  hymn 
for  Ceylon  for  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  natives ! — an  idea  so'comical  that  he  says 
it  had  kept  him  laughing  ihwardly  for  two  '*  days. 
A  MS.  letter  of  this  time  (dated  June  7)  is  signed 
'  Composer  to  the  Island 'of  Ceylon.* 

But  he  found  time  for  other  things  besides 
music ;  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  picture 
galleries,  and  balls  at  Devonshire  House  and 
Lansdowne  House,  and  so  many  other  parties,  that 
the  good  people  at  home  took  finght  and  thought 
he  was  giving  up  miunc  for  society,  and  would 
^become  a  drawing-room  ornament.  The  charm 
of  his  manner  and  his  entire  simplicity  took 
I>eople  captive,  and  he  laid  a  good  foundation 
this  year  for  the  tithe  to  come. 

An  amusing  little  picture  of  '"himself  and  his 
friends  Rosen  and  Muhlenfeld,  coming  home  late 
from  a  state  dinner  at  tiie  Prussian  Ambassador's, 
buying  three  Grerman  sausages,  and  then  finding 
a  quiet  street  in  which  to  devour  them,  with  a 

•  8eeF.H.L29B^andDeT.81.8SL  •  F.1L  L  227,  dated  June  7. 

10  First  placed  at  the  FliUharmtfnto  br  Mrs.  Anderson  four  jeart 
later.  June  U,  Iffli.  u  On  the  authority  of  Kr.  W.  H.  Hutk. 

u  This  was  suggested  by  MeodelAohn's  uncle  Nathan,  who  lived  hi 
BItaia.  to  his  brother  Abraham,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Felix. 
(F.M.  1. 298L) 

IS  See  FeHz^  letters  describing  this.  July  10. 16.  and  17  (F.1L  L  2SS- 
S«0) ;  also  Mosehales'  Ufa.  L  S2J.  The  autograph  of  the  Concerto  is 
dated  Oct.  17. 1BS8L 
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three-put  Mtng  mad  peab  of  lAUghler  between 
the  mouthfula,  shows  how  gaily  life  went  on 
oatside  the  conoert-room. 

At  length  the  musical  season  was  over.  Felix 
and  Klingemann  left  London  about  July  ai, 
and,  stopping  at  Tork  and  ^Durham,  were  in 
'Edinburgh  by  the  38th.  On  the  apth  they 
were  'present  at  the  annual  competition  of 
Highland  Pipers  in  the  Theatre  Boyal.  On 
the  30th,  before  leaving  'the  gray  metropolis  of 
the  north,*  they  went  over  Holyrood  Palace,  saw 
the  traditional  soene  of  the  murder  of  Bizzio, 
and  the  chapel,  with  the  altar  at  which  Mary 
was  crownea  standing  'open  to  the  sky,  and 
surrounded  with  grass  and  ivy,  and  everything 
ruined  and  decayed* ; '  and  I  tmnk,'  he  continues, 
'  that  I  found  there  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch 
«  Symphony.'  The  passage  which  he  then  wrote 
down  was  the  first  16  bars  of  the  Introduction, 
which  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement,  and 
thus  forms,  as  it  were,  the  motto  of  the  work. 

From  Edinburgh  th^  went  to  Abbotsford,  and 
thence  by  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dunkeld,  to 
Blaix^Athol;  then  on  foot  by  Fort-William  to 
Tobermory,  sketching  and  writing  enormous  let- 
ters at  every  step.  On  the  way  they  visited 
Fingal*s  Cave,  and  Felix,  writing  *auf  einer 
Hebride* — 'on  one  of  the  Hebrides* — ^Aug.  7, 
gives  twenty  ban  of  music,  '  to  show  how  ex- 
traordinarily the  place  affected  me.*  These  20 
bars,  an  actual  inspiration,  ure  virtually  'iden- 
tical with  the  opening  of  the  wonderful  Overture 
which  bears  the  name  of  '  Hebrides'  or '  Fingal*s 
Cave.*  Then  came  Glasgow,  and  then  Liverpool. 
At  Liverpool  they  went  over  a  new  American 
liner  called  the  Napoleon,  and  Felix,  finding  a 
Broadwood  piano  in  the  ssloon,  sat  down  to  it 
and  played  for  himself  and  his  firiend  the  first 
movement  of  Fanny's  '  Easter -Sonata' — what- 
ever that  may  have  been.  Home  was  always  in 
his  thoughts.  Then  to  Holyhead  for  Lreland,  but 
the  weaUier  was  dreadfid  (apparently  as  bad  as 
in  1879) — '  yesterday  was  a  good  day,  for  I  was 
only  wet  through  three  times.'  So  he  turned 
back  to  Liverpool,  there  said  good-bye  to  Klinge- 
mann, and  went  on  by  Chester  to  the  house  of 
Sir.  John  Taylor,  the  mining  engineer,  at  Coed- 
du  near  Holywell.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
days,  seeing  a  very  pleasant  side  of  English  country 
life,  and  making  an  indelible  impression  on  hu 
hosts ;  and  here  he  composed  the  three  pieces 
which  form  op.  16,  the  first  of  which,  in  key, 
tempo,  and  melody,  closely  resembles  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Scotch  'Symphony.  The 
following  letter,  written  after  his  death  by  a 
member  of  the  Taylor  &mily,  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  clever,  genial,  gay,  and  yet  serious,  nature 
of  the  man  at  this  happy  time  of  life : — 

It  WM  in  the  year  IflSB  that  we  ilnt  beoune  soqnaliited 
with  Mr.  Mendelnohn.  Be  was  introdnoed  to  ua  by 
my  aunt,  Mn.  Austin,  who  had  well  known  his  oonsin 

iTh«7«MlMtnM!edtarFalix*aik0ldMi.  iF.ILLSMl 

•  r.]L  L  940:  HacMtt,Tr.  I  om  tbe  data  lo  tha  MndiiMi  of  Kr. 
Olen  of  Sdinburvh.  *  W.1L  1 944. 

•  10  or  the  praNDt  aoorak  aa  ha  aftanvardf  dlaiaiilNS  tha  notation 
byonahall  A fMrixolla U givan In F JL L OT. 

>  Both  AIlaKTos  are  In  M.  and  tiM  Andaota  ii  rapatlaA  at  tha  and  of 
each.    TbapiaoelidatadGoad-4a.8ep(.4. 
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Frofeeaor  lisDdelssohn,  at  Bonn.   He  visited  «  ssiij 

in  the  aeaion  in  Bedford  Bow,  bat  our  xeal  friendship 
began  at  Coed-do,  which  was  a  house  near  Mold  in 
Flintahlre,  rented  for  many  years  bj  my  flkther,  Mr. 
John  Taylor. 

Mr.  Mendeliiohn  came  down  there  to  epend  a  little 
time  with  ua,  in  the  oourse  of  a  tonr  in  England  and 
Scotland.  My  father  and  mother  leoeiTed  him  kindly, 
aa  they  did  everybody,  bat  his  arriral  oreated  no  par^ 
ticnlar  sensation,  ae  many  stranoera  came  to  oar  hoaae 
to  see  the  minee  nnder  my  fatner's  management,  and 
foreigners  were  often  welcomed  there.  Soon  however 
we  began  to  find  that  a  most  aooomplished  mind  had 
oome  among  na,  qnick  to  obserTe,delioate  todistingaidi. 
There  was  a  little  shyness  abont  him,  great  modestv. 
We  knew  little  about  his  music,  bat  ue  wonder  of  It 
grew  upon  as;  and  I  remember  one  night  when  my 
two  sisters  and  I  went  to  our  rooms  how  we  began  saying 
to  each  other  'Surely  this  must  be  a  man  of  oenias .... 
we  can*t  be  mistaken  about  the  music ;  never  fid  we  hear 
any  one  play  so  before.  Yet  we  know  the  best  London 
musicians.  Surely  by  and  hje  we  shall  hear  that  V^eli^ 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  is  a  great  name  in  the  world.* 

My  father's  birthday  happ^ed  #hile  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
was  with  us.  There  was  a  grand  expedition  to  a  distant 
mine,  up  among  the  hills;  a  tent  carried  up  there,  a 
dinner  to  the  miners.  We  had  speeches,  and  healfli- 
drinkingB,  and  Mendelssohn  threw  himself  into  the 


whole  tfiinff,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  us.  He  interested 
himself  in  hearing  about  the  condition  and  war  ot  life 
of  the  Welsh  miners.   Nothing  was  lost  upon  nim.    A 


letter  that  he  wrote  to  my  brother  John  Just  after  he 
left  Coed-du,  oharmini^y  describes  the  impreeeions  he 
carried  away  of  that  oountxy.  Sometimes  he  would  so 
out  sketohing  with  us  girls,  sitting  down  very  seriouuT 
to  draw,  but  making  the  greatest  fun  of  attompte  whioa 
he  considered  to  be  unsuoceesfaL  One  figure  of  a  Welsh 
girl  he  imagined  to  be  like  a  camel,  and  she  was  called 
the  camel  accordingly.  Though  he  scorned  his  own 
drawings,  he  had  the  genuine  artist-feeling,  and  great 
love  tox  pictures.  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  he  entered 
into  the  oeauty  of  the  hills  and  the  woodu.  His  way 
cf  representing  them  was  not  with  the  pencil ;  but  In 
the  CTenings  ms  improvised  music  would  show  what  he 
had  obserred  or  felt  in  the  past  day.  The  piece  called 
The  Bivulet,  which  he  wrote  at  that  time,  for  my  sister 
Susan,  will  show  what  I  mean;  it  was  a  recoOeotion 
of  a  real  actual  'rivulet. 

We  observed  how  natural  ol^ects  seemed  to  i 

music  to  him.    There  was  in  my  sister  Honoim's  g , 

a  pretty  creeping  ^  plant,  new  at  that  time,  covered  with 
little  trumpet-like  nowen.  He  was  struck  with  it,  and 
played  for  her  the  mnsio  which  (he  said)  the  fidriss 
might  play  on  those  trumpets.  When  he  wrote  out  the 
piece  (called  a  Capricdo  in  B  minor)  he  drew  a  little 
branch  of  that  flower  all  up  the  margin  of  the  paper. 

The  piece  (an  Andante  and  Allegro)  wbion  lb. 
Mendelasohn  wrote  for  me,  was  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  a  bunch  of  carnations  and  >  roses.  The  carnations 
that  year  were  Texy  fine  with  us.  He  liked  them  beet  of 
all  *  the  flowers,  would  have  one  often  in  Us  button-hole. 
We  ibund  he  intended  the  arpeggio  passages  in  that 
composition  as  a  reminder  of  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
flower  risinff  up. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  was  not  a  bit  ■sentimental,*  though 
he  had  so  much  sentiment  Nobody  enjoyed  fun  move 
than  he,  and  his  laughing  was  the  moet  Joyous  that 
could  be.  One  evening  in  not  summer  we  stoid  in  the 
wood  above  our  house  later  than  usual.  We  had  been 
building  a  house  of  fir  branches  in  Susan's  garden  up  in 
the  wood.  We  made  a  fire,  a  little  way  off  iL  in  a  thicket 
amona  the  trees,  Mendelssohn  helping  with  the  utmoet 
seal,  draining  up  more  and  more  wood :  we  tired  o«ir> 
selves  wiu  our  merry  work ;  we  sat  down  round  our 
fli^  the  smoke  went  ofl;  the  ashes  were  glowing,  it 
hegui.  to  get  dark,  but  we  oould  not  like  to  leave  our 
bonfire.  *  If  we  had  but  some  music,*  Mendelssohn  said ; 
*  Oould  any  one  get  something  to  play  on?*  Then  mj 
brother  recollected  that  we  were  near  the  nrdener^ 
cottage,  and  that  the  gardener  had  a  fiddle.  Off  rushed 
our  boys  to  get  the  fliddle.  When  it  came,  it  wae  the 
wretohedest  thing  in  the  world,  and  it  had  but  one 
string.  Mendelssohn  took  the  instrument  into  his 
hands,  and  fell  into  fito  of  laughter  orer  it  when  be 
heard  the  sounds  it  made.  Hislaughterwas  verycatoh- 
'Thli  plaeamilonsaftmNirlteorbis.  Awater^oloardrairinf  hr 
Bchlrmer.  Inaplnd  bj  Fellx't  siMfiag  of  It.  ia  itlll  in  the  pwianloa  of 
ttM  funllj  (D«T.  176>.  f  Mcrtmotarptu. 

>  Tha  account  glTan  abova  of  tba  origin  and  Intantkm  of  tbeaathrao 
pleoH  (opb  U)  is  oonflrmed  hf%  latter  of  his  own  printed  in  FJL  LSIti 
The  antograph  of  No.  1  ii  headed  ' NaUtan  nnd  Boaan  in  aaonsa*— 
CamatiOM  and  Boaea  In  pknty.  •  GoiBpara]loa.L1S7. 
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iii&  he  pat  w  ftU  into  paals  of  merrlsnent  But  h; 
somehow,  afterwftxds  broxight  beautiful  muaio  out  of  the 
poor  old  fiddle,  and  we  sat  listening  to  one  itrain  after 
another  till  the  darkness  sent  us  home. 

My  cousin  >  John  Edward  Tavlor  was  staying  with  us 
at  that  time.  He  had  oomposed  an  imitation  welsh  air. 
and  he  was,  before  broakfast,  playing  orer  tliis,  all 
unconscious  that  Mr.  Mendelsohn  (whose  bed-room  was 
next  the  drawing-room)  was  hearing  every  note.  That 
night,  when  we  had  music  as  usual,  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
sat  down  to  play.  After  an  elemnt  prelude,  and  with 
all  possible  advantage,  John  Sdwaid  heard  his  poor 
little  air  introduced  as  the  sul^eot  of  the  evening.  And 
having  dwelt  upon  it,  and  adorned  it  in  eveiy  graceful 
manner,  Mendelssohn  in  his  pretty,  playful  wmrfhowing 
to  the  eompottr^  gave  aU  the  praise  to  him. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  charm  of  his  wpotdb.  might  lie  in 
the  unusual  choice  of  words  which  he  as  a  German 
made  in  speaUng  English.  He  lisped  a  little.  Housed 
•a  action  of  nodding  his  head  quickly  till  the  long 
looks  of  hair  would  Dsll  over  his  high  forehead  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  assent  to  anything  he  liked. 

Sometimee  he  used  to  talk  very  seriously  with  my 
nKrther.  Seeing  that  we  brothers  and  sisters  lived 
loving  together  and  with  our  parenta,  he  spoke  about 
this  to  my  mother,  told  her  how  he  had  known  fkmilies 
where  it  was  not  so :  and  used  the  words  *  You  know  not 
bow  happy  you  are.' 

He  was  so  far  from  any  sort  of  pretensioii,  or  firom 
making  a  favour  of  giving  his  music  to  us,  that  one 
evening  when  the  family  fkom  a  neighbouring  house 
came  to  dinner,  and  we  had  dancing  afterwards/he  took 
his  turn  in  playing  quadrilles  kdA.  waltses  with  the 
others  He  was  the  first  person  who  taught  us  gallop- 
ades,  and  he  first  played  us  Weber's  last  waits.  He 
ei\J07ed  dancing  like  any  other  young  man  of  his  age. 
He  was  then  'M)  years  old.  He  had  written  his  Mid- 
summer Night's  I)ream  rOverture]  before  that  time. 
I  well  remember  his  playing  it  He  left  Goed-du  early 
in  Beptember  18)29. 

We  saw  Mr.  Mendelssohn  whenever  he  came  to 
Kngland,  but  the  visits  be  made  to  us  in  London  have 
not  left  so  much  impression  unon  me  as  that  one  at 
Coed-du  did.  I  can  however  oau  to  mind  a  party  at  my 
father's  in  Bedford  Bow  where  he  was  present  Sir 
George  Smart  was  there  also :  when  the  latter  was  asked 
to  plav  he  said  to  my  mother,  *  No,  no,  don't  call  upon 
the  old  post-horse,  when  you  have  a  high-mettled  young 
raoer  at  hand.*  The  end  of  it  was  a  duet  jplayed  by  Sir 
George  and  Mr.  Mendelssohn  together.  Our  dear  old 
master,  Mr.  Attwood,  often  met  him  at  our  house.  Once 
he  went  with  us  to  a  ball  at  Mr.  Attwood's  at  Norwood. 
Betumina  by  daylight  I  remember  how  Mr.  Mendels- 
sohn adsfired  the  view  of  St  Paul's  in  the  earty  dawn 
which  we  got  ftomBlackfHars  bridge.  But  the  happiest 
visit  to  us  was  that  one  when  he  first  brought  his  sweet 
young  wife  to  see  my  mother.  Madame  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn was  a  bride  then,  and  we  all  of  us  said  he  could 
not  have  found  one  more  worthy  of  himself.  And  with 
the  delightful  remembrance  or  his  happiness  then,  I 
will  end  tlteee  frsgments. 

His  head  wtm  at  this  time  full  of  mumc — the 
E  b  Violin  '  Quartet  (op.  1 2) ;  an  organ  piece  for 
Fanny *8  'wedding;  the  Befoimation Symphony, 
the  Scotch  Symphony,  the  Hebrides  Oyerture,  as 
well  as  vocal  music,  *  of  whidi  he  will  '^y 
nothing.'  Other  subjects  however  occupied  even 
more  of  his  letters  than  music  Such  were  a 
private  plan  for  a  journey  to  Italy  in  company 
witli  the  parents  and  Rebeoka,  for  whicn  he 
enters  into  a  little  conspiracy  with  his  sister; 
and  a  scheme  for  the  celebration  of  his  parents* 
silver  wedding  (Bee.  26,  1829)  by  the  perform- 
ance of  three  operettas  (liederspiel),  his  own 
*  Soldatenliebschafl^*  a  second  to  be  written  by 
Hensel  and  oomposed  by  Fanny,  and  the  third 
an  '  Idyll '  by  Klingemann  and  himself,  which 
when  once  it  entered  his  head  rapidly  took  shape. 
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s  F.1L  am  Sra.  nOL  ThesiitQffrspliortheQiisrt<faith«|KMNakm 
sfllr.Badarf:  to  dated' London.  SqK.li.uaB.'  Thonsh  publbhed  m 
Xo.I.tolsthi»raan7liJiNeondsuln«qiini1«t.   8eeftboTa,ix.9K)a. 

<  ftunj  tacnolf  wrote  Uia  piooe  which  wm  tetoally  plajed  st  the 
weddfaic  Oct.  a^  U»  (FJL  2M).  Fellil  piscs.  bowevw.  \      '     ' 
-      ■  t(L.JBl7».]SH)b 


and  by  the  end  of  October  appears  to  have  been 
virtually  ^complete. 

By  Sept.  10  he  was  again  in  London,  this 
time  *at  35,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's;  on  the 
14th  he  finidied  and  signed  the  £b  Quartet,  and 
on  the  1 7th  was  thrown  from  a  gig  and  hurt  his 
knee,  which  forced  him  to  keep  his  bed  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  thus  to  miss  not  only  a 
tour  through  Holland  and  Belgium  with  his  father, 
but  Fanny  s  wedding.  Ck>nfinement  to  bed  how- 
ever does  not  prevent  his  writing  home  with  the 
greatest  regulEurity.  On  Sept.  22  he  ends  his 
letter  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  Hebrides 
Overture— 'aber  sum  Wiedersehen, 


On  Oct.  23  he  informs  them  that  he  is  beginning 
again  to  compose— and  so  on.  He  was  nursed 
by  Klingemann,  and  well  cared  for  by  Sir  Lewis 
and  Lady  Moller,  by  Attwood,  and  Hawes,  the 
musicians,  the  65ediens,  and  others.  His  first 
drive  was  on  Nov.  6,  when  he  found  London 
'  indescribably  beautiful.'  A  week  later  he 
went  to  'Norwood  to  the  Attwoods,  then  back 
to  town  for  '  the  fourteen  happiest  days  he  had 
ever  known,*  and  on  Nov.  29  was  at  Hotel 
Quillacq,  Calais,  on  his  road  home.  He  reached 
Berlin  to  find  the  Hensels  and  the  Devrients 
inhabiting  rooms  In  the  garden-house.  His 
lameness  still  obliged  him  to  walk  with  a  stick ; 
but  this  did  not  impede  the  mounting  of  his 
Apiece  for  the  silver  wedding,  which  came  off 
with  the  greatest  success  on  Dec.  26,  and  dis- 
played an  amount  of  dramatic  ability  which 
ezdted  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  he  should 
again  write  for  the 'stage.  The  Liederspiel  how- 
ever was  not  enough  to  occupy  him,  and  during 
this  winter  he  composed  a  'Symphony  for  the 
tercentenary  festival  of  the  Augaburg  Confes- 
sion, which  was  in  preparation  for  June  25, 
1830.  This  work,  in  the  key  of  D,  is  that 
which  we  shall  often  again  refor  to  as  the 
'Reformation  Symphony.'  He  also  wrote  the 
fine  Fantasia  in  Ff  minor  (op.  28),  which  he 
called  his  '  Scotch  ^  Sonata' — a  piece  too  little 
^yed.  A  Chair  of  Music  was  founded  in  the 
Berlin  university  this  winter  expressly  with  a 
view  to  its  being  filled  by  Mendelssohn.  But 
on  the  offer  being  made  he  declined  it,  and  at 
his  instance  Marx  was  appointed  in  his  "  stead. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  right. 
Nothing  probably  could  have  entirely  kept  down 
Mendelssohn's  ardour  for  composition;  but  it 
is  certain  that  to  have  exchanged  the  career 
of  a  composer  for  that  of  a  university  teacher 
would  have  added  a  serious  burden  to  the  many 

4F.K.t.90M04:Der.8S.  IF.ILLSOL 

•  Op.  16,  No.  2,  b  «lat«d  'Norwood.  Snrrey.  Nov.  18.'  There  to  s  MB. 
letter  from  the  mom  addrau.  Nor. IB.  The  house  wm  on  BIggtn  Bill. 

T  '  Heimkehr  am  dor  Fremde '  (the  Retam  from  abroad)  was 
translated  bj  Chorley  as  'The  Son  and  Stranger,'  and  produced  at  the 
Harmarket  Theatre  July  7. 1»L  •  Der.  M. 

■  For  aome  curious  details  regardtnv  thto  see  Der.  W.  Sehabrlas 
(9746)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Trumpet  Orerturei 

M  The  MS..  In  Mr. Schletnltx's  posaeulon.  Is  entitled  'Senate  ico^ 
■atoe,'  and  dated  '  Berlin.  Jan. ».  U»' ;  bnt  he  played  It  at  Goethe's. 
MajrM.ltJaO(L.L7j.  Ui>eT.W. 
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oGcupatioxui  which  already  beset  him,  bendes 
fbrdng  him  to  exchange  a  pursuit  which  he 
loved  and  suooeeded  in,  for  one  for  which  he  had 
no  turn — for  teaching  was  ^not  his  forU, 

The  winter  was  over,  his  leg  was  well,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  resuming  his '  great  journey'  in 
its  southern  portion,  when,  at  the  end  of  March, 
1830,  both  Rebecka  and  he  were  taken  with  the 
m^»les.  This  involyed  a  delay  of  a  month,  and 
it  was  not  till  'May  13  that  he  was  able  to  start. 
His  father  aocomnanied  him  as  far  as  Dessau, 
the  original  seat  or  the  family,  where  he  remained 
for  a  few  days  with  his  friend  Schubring. 

He  travelled  through  Leipzig,  Weissenfels, 
and  Naumburg,  and  reached  Weimar  on  the 
20th.  There  he  remained  a  fortnight  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  closest  intercourse  with  Groethe 
and  his  family,  plajring  and  leading  what  he  calls 
a  mad  life — 'Heidenleben.  There  his  portrait  was 
taken,  which,  though  like,  *  made  him  look  very 
sulky,'  and  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Reformation 
Symphony  was  made  and  sent  to  Fanny.  On 
June  3  he  took  leave  *of  Goethe  for  the  last 
time,  and  went  by  Nuremberg  to  Munich,  which 
he  reached  on  *  June  6.  At  Munich  he  made 
a  long  halt,  remaining  till  the  end  of  the 
month;  made  the  acquaintance  of  Josephine 
Lang,  Delphine  Schauroth,  and 'other  interest- 
ing persons,  and  was  feted  to  an  extraordinary 
*  extent — 'several  parties  every  evening,  and 
more  pianoforte  playing  than  I  ever  recollect' 
— all  which  must  be  read  in  the  letter  of  Marx, 
and  in  his  own  delightful  ^  pages.  On  the 
14th,  her  birthday,  he  sends  Faimy  a  little 
Song  without  Words  (Lied)  in  A,  and  on  the 
a6th  a  much  longer  one  in  Bb  minor,  which  he 
afterwards  altered,  and  *  published  as  Op.  30, 
No.  2 .  Both  here  and  at  Vienna  he  is  disgusted  at 
the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  best  players — 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  utterly  ignored, 
Hununel,  Field,  Kalkbrenner,  accepted  aa  clas- 
sics. He  himself  played  the  best  mudc,  and 
with  the  best  effect,  and  his  visit  must  have 
been  an  epoch  in  the  taste  of  both  'places. 

From  Munich  he  went  through  the  Salzkam- 
mergut,  by  Salzburg,  Ischl,  and  the  Traunsee,  to 
Linz,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  Aug.  13.  Here  he 
passed  more  than  a  month  of  ue  gayest  "life 
with  Hauser  the  ^singer>  Merk  the  eellist»  the 
Pereiras,  the  Eskeles,  and  others,  but  not  so  gay 
as  to  interfere  with  serious  composition — witness 
a  cantata  or  anthem  on  'O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und 
"Wunden'  (MS.),  and  an  'Ave  Maria'  for 
Tenor  solo  and  8  voices  (op.  23,  no.  2),  both  of 
this  date.  On  Sept.  28  we  ^find  him  at  Presburg, 
witnessing  the  coronation  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Ferdinand  as  King  of  Hungary ;  then  at  Lilien- 
feld:  andbyGratz,  Udine,  etc.,  he  reached  Venice 
on  Oct.  9. 


I  See  ft  stmilar  ramark  In  Haopimaan's  Letten  to  Euuer  G>  107)  la 
refgnnee  to  %  similar  attempt  tn  18S6b 

•  F.H.  L  SIS  (Inacearatelr  Aa^iut). 

>  Letter.  May  8&   See  letten  in  G.  *  K.  4  0.*]Lm 

«L.June6,lSSL  •L.Oet.16.  T  r.X.  L  S1»{B7. 

•  In  thU.  as  In  sereral  other  cases,  be  haa  altered  tbenocation  from 
qnaTcn  to  semiquavers. 

•  Letten  to  Zelter  (June  22  and  Oct.  IS.  IfflO).        »  L,  Feby  18. 1SS8. 

II  Altenrards  Director  of  the  Munich  ConsetraKnlum.  and  Bpohr*! 
J —  J,  jj^  jjjg^  u  L.  L  2L 
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His  stay  in  Italy,  and  his  journey  through 
Switzerland  back  to  Munich,  are  so  fully  diepictod 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Letters,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  chief  points.  He  went 
from  Venice  by  Bdogna  to  Florence,  reachingit 
on  Oct.  22,  and  remaining  there  for  a  week.  He 
arrived  in  Rome  on  Nov.  i — the  same  day  as 
Goethe  had  done,  as  he  is  careful  to  remark — 
and  he  lived  there  till  April  lo,  at  No.  5  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  The  latter  half  of  April  and  the  whole 
of  May  were  devoted  to  Naples  (Sti.  Combi,  Sta. 
Lucia,  No,  13.  on  the  3rd  floor)  and  the  Bay — 
Sorrento,  Isdiia^  Amidfi,  etc.  Here  he  met 
Benedict  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  which 
they  had  begun  as  boys  in  Berlin  in  1821,  when 
Benedict  ^was  Web^*s  pupil.  By  June  5  he 
was  back  in  Rome,  and  after  a  fortnight*s  interval 
set  out  on  his  homeward  journey  by  florence 
(June  24),  Genoa>  Milan  (July  7-15),  Lago 
Maggiore  and  the  Islands,  the  Simplon,  Mar- 
tigny,  and  the  Col  de  Balme,  to  Chamouni  and 
Geneva.  Thence  on  foot  across  the  mountains 
to  Interlak'en ;  and  thence  by  Grindelwald  and 
the  Furka  to  Lucerne,  Aug.  27,  28.  At  Inter- 
laken,  besides  sketching,  and  writing  both  letters 
and  songs,  he  composed  <the  only  "  waltzes  of 
which — strange  as  it  seems  in  one  so  madly  fond 
of  dancing —any  trace  survives.  At  Lucerne  he 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  'Hxoethe,  and  no  doubt 
mentioned  his  being  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  the  Walpurgisnacht,  wMch  must  have  brought 
out  from  the  poet  the  explanation  of  the  aim  of 
his  poem  which  is  printed  at  the  b^rinning  of 
Mendelssohn's  musio,  with  the  date  Sept.  9, 1831. 
Then,  still  on  foot,  he  went  by  Wallenstadt  and 
St.  Gall  to  Augsburg,  and  returned  to  Munich 
early  in  September. 

Into  both  the  Nature  and  the  Art  of  this 
extended  and  varied  tract  he  entered  with 
enthusiasm.  The  engravings  with  which  his 
father*«  house  was  richly  furmshed,  and  Hensel*8 
copies  of  the  Italian  masters,  had  prepared  him 
for  many  of  the  great  pictures ;  but  to  see  them 
on  the  spot  was  to  give  them  new  life,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  read  Ids  lapturous  comments  on  the 
Titians  of  Vouce  and  Home,  the  gems  in  the 
Tribune  of  Florence,  Guidons  Aurora,  and  other 
masterpieces.  His  r^narks  are  instructive  and 
to  the  point ;  no  vague  generalities  or  raptures, 
but  real  criticism  into  tibe  effect  or  meaning  or 
treatment  of  the  work ;  and  yet  rather  frx>m  the 
point  of  view  of  an  intelligent  amateur  than  with 
any  assumption  of  technical  knowledge,  and 
always  with  [^3rmpathy  and  "kindness.  Nor  is 
his  eye  for  nature  less  keen,  or  his  enthusiasm 
less  abundant.  His  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
of  Switzerland  during  the  extraordinarily  stormy 
season  of  his  journey  there,  are  worthy  of  the 
greatest  painters  or  letter-writers.  Some  of  his 
expressions  rise  to  grandeur. 

'  It  was  a  day,*  says  he,  describing  his  walk 
over  the  Wengem  Alp, '  as  if  made  on  purpose. 
The  sky  was  flecked  with  white  clouds  floating 
far  above  the  highest  snow-peaks,  no  mists  below 
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on  any  of  the  mountains,  and  all  their  Bmnznits 
glittering  brightly  in  the  morning  air,  every  un- 
dulation and  the  face  of  every  hill  clear  and 
distinct.  ...  I  remembered  the  mountainB 
before  only  aa  huge  peaks.  It  was  their  height 
that  formerly  took  such  possession  of  me.  Now 
it  was  their  boundless  extent  that  I  particularly 
felt,  their  huge  broad  masses,  the  close  connex- 
ion of  all  these  enormous  fortresses,  which  seemed 
to  be  crowding  together  and  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  each  oUier.  Then  too  recollect  that 
eveiy  glacier,  every  snowy  plateau,  every  rocky 
summit  was  dazrling  wiUi  light  and  glory,  and 
that  the  mora  distant  summits  of  the  further 
ranges  seemed  to  stretch  over  and  peer  in  upon 
us.  I  do  believe  that  such  are  the  thoughto  of 
God  Himself.  Those  who  do  not  know  Him 
may  here  find  Him  and  the  nature  which  He  has 
created,  brought  strongly  before  their  ^eyes.' 
Other  expressions  are  very  happy : — *  The  moun- 
tuns  are  admowledged  to  be  finest  after  rain,  anc^ 
to-day  looked  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  burst 
the  'shell.'  Again,  in  approaching  Naples — 
'  To  me  the  finest  object  in  nature  is-  and  always 
will  be  the  sea.  I  love  it  almost  more  than  the 
sky.  I  always  feel  happy  when  -I  see' before  me 
the  wide  expanse  of  waters.' 

In  Rome  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  he  could 
wipaxe  firom  work  to  the  methodical  examination 
of  the  place  and  the  people.  But  his  music  stood 
first,  and  surely  no  one  before  or  since  was  ever 
so  self-denying  on  a  first  visit  to  the  Eternal 
City.  Not  even  for  the  sirocco  would  he  give 
up  work  in  the  'prescribed  hours.  His  plan 
was  to  compose  or  practise  till  noon,  and  then 
spend  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  daylight 
in  the  open  air.  He  enters  into  everything 
with  enthusiasm — it 'is  'a  delightful  existence.' 
'  Rome  in  all  its  vast  dimensions  lies  before,  him 
like  an  interesting  (iroblem,  and  he  goes  deli- 
berately to  work,  daily  selecting  some  different 
object — the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  Borghese 
Gallery,  the  Capitol,  St.  Peter's,  or  the  Vatican.' 
'Each  day  is  thus  made  memorable,  and,  as  I 
take  my  time,  each  object  becomes  indelibly  im- 
pressed   upon  me When  I  have  fairly 

imprinted  an  object  on  my  mind,  and  each  day  a 
firesh  one,  twilight  has  usually  amved,  and  the 
day  is  over.'  Into  society  he  enters  with  keen 
zest*  Giving  and  receiving  pleasure  wherever  he 
goes,  and  'amusing  himself  thoroughly  and 
*  divinely.*  'His  looking-glass  is  stuck  full  of 
visiting-cardfl,  and  he  spends  every  evening  with 
a  fresh  acquaintance.'  His  visits  to  Horace 
Yemet  and  Thorwaldsen,  Santini's  visits  to 
him ;  the  ball  at  Torlonia's,  where  he  first  saw 
the  young  English  beauty,  and  that  at  the 
Palazzo  Albani,  where  he  danced  with  her ;  the 
mad  frolics  of  the  Carnival,  the  monks  in  the 
street  (on  whom  he  '  will  one  day  write  a  special 
treatise '),  the  peasants  in  the  rain,  the  very  air 
and  sunshine — all  delight  him  in  the  most  simple, 
healthy,  and  natural  manner.  '  Oh  1  if  I  could 
but  send  you  in  this  letter  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
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of  all  this  pleasure,  or  tell  you  how  life  actually 
flies  in  Rome,  every  minute  bringing  its  own  me- 
morable 'delights.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
no  mercy  on  anything  like  affectation  or  conceit. 
He  lashes  the  German  painters  for  their  hats, 
their  beards,  their  dogs,  their  discontent,  and 
their  inoompetence,  just  as  he  does  one  or  two 
German  musicians  for  their  empty  pretension. 
The  few  words  which  he  devotes  to  Berlioz  (who 
although  always  his  good  friend  is  antagonistic 
to  him  on  every  point)  and  hiscompanion  Montfor  t, 
are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same  *  feeling.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  genuinely 
and  good-naturedly  comic  than  his  account  of 
the  attempt  to  sing  Maroello's  psalms  by  a  com- 
pany of  dilettanti  assisted  by  a  Papal  singer.^ 

l!hiB  sound  and  healthy  habit  of  mind  it  is, 
perhaps,  which  excludes  the  sentimental — we 
might  almost  say  the  devotional — feeling  which  is 
so  markedly  absent  from  his  letters.  Strange  that 
an  artist  who  so  enjoyed  the  remains  of  ancient 
Italy  should  have  had  no  love  of  antiquity  as 
such.  At  sight  of  Nisida  he  recalls  the  fiu^ 
that  it  was  the  refuge  of  Brutus,  and  that  Cicero 
visited  him  there.  *  The  sea  lay  between  the 
islands,  and  the  rocks,  covered  with  vegetation, 
bent  over  it  then  just  asthey  do  now.  &ese  are 
the  antiquities  that  interest  me,  and  are  much 
more  suggestive  than  crumbling  mason -work.' 
'The  outlines  of  the  Alban  Mils  remain  un- 
changed. There  they  can  scribble  no  names  and 
compose  no  inscriptions. . . .  and  to  these  I  cling.' 
In  reference  to  music  the  same  spirit  shows  it- 
self still  more  strongly  in  his  indignation  at  the 
ancient  Gregorian  music  to  the  Passion  in  the 
Holy  Week  services.  'It  does  irritate  me  to 
hear  such  sacred  and  touching  words  sung  to 
such  insignificant  dull  music.  They  say  it  is 
canto  fermOt  Gregorian,  etc.  No  matter.  If  at 
that  period  there  was  neither  the  feeling  nor  the 
capacity  to  write  in  a  different  style,  at  all  events 
we  have  now  the  power  to  do  so* ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  suggest  two  alternative  plans  for  altering  and 
reforming  the  service,  8Uggesti<ins  almost  remind- 
ing one  of  the  proposition  in  which  the  Empress 
Eugenie  endeavoured  to  eiflist  the  other  Em- 
presses and  Queens  of  Europe,  to  pull  down  the 
church  of 'the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  and 
rebuild  it  in  conformity  with  modem  taste  and  re- 
quirements. Religious  he  is,  deeply  and  strongly 
religious ;  every  letter  shows  it.  It  is  the  un- 
eonscious,  healthy,  happy  confidence  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  ^foody,  of  a  man  to  whom  the 
sense  of  God  and  Duty  are  as  natural  as  the  air 
he  breathes  or  the  tunes  which  come  into  his 
head,  and  to  whom  a  wrong  action  is  an  im- 
possibility. But  of  devotional  sentiment,  of  that 
yearning  dependence,  which  dictated  the  130th 
Psalm,  or  the  feeling  which  animates  Beethoven's 
passionate  prayers  and  *  confessions,  we  find 
hardly  a  trace,  in  his  letters  or  his  music. 

He  was  very  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  visit  to 

I  L.  Feb.  & 
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Rome.  Pope  Pius  YIII.  died  while  he  wm  there, 
and  he  came  in  for  all  the  oeremonieB  of  Gregory 
XVI.*B  installation,  in  addition  to  the  services  of 
Holy  Week,  etc.  These  hitter  he  has  described  in 
the  fullest  manner,  not  only  as  to  their  picturesque 
and  general  effect,  but  down  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  the  music,  in  regard  to  which  he  rivalled 
Mozart's  fftmous  feat.  [See  Mibxbsbe.]  They 
fonn  Uie  subject  of  two  long  letters  to  Zelter, 
dated  'Deo.  i,  1850,  and  June  16,  1831 ;  and  as 
all  the  particulars  had  to  be  caught  while  he 
listened,  they  testify  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
the  sharpneas  of  his  ear  and  the  retentiveness  of 
his  memory.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  in  such  letters  as  these  he  is  on  his  own 
groimd,  and  that  intense  as  was  his  enjoyment 
of  nature,  painting,  societv,  and  life,  he  belonged 
really  to  none  of  these  tnings-^was  'neither  a 
pditioian  nor  a  dancer,  nor  an  actor,  nor  a  bel 
€9priif  but  a  'musician.'  And  so  it  proved  in 
fact.  For  with  all  these  distractions  his  Italian 
journey  was  fruitful  in  work.  The  •  Walpuigis- 
night,*  the  result  of  his  last  visit  to  Weimar,  was 
fiidshed,  in  its  first  form,  at  Milan  (the  MS.  is 
dated  *  Mailand,  July  1 5, 1 83 T) ;  the  *  Hebrides,' 
also  in  its  first  form,  is  signed  'Bome,  Dec.  16, 
1830.'  The  Italian  and  Scotch  Symphonies  were 
begun  and  far  advanced  before  he  left  Italy. 
Several  smaller  works  belong  to  this  period — the 
Psalm  'Non  Nobis'  (Nov.  16,  1830);  the  three 
church  pieces  which  form  op.  23  ;  a  Christ- 
mas Cantata,  still  in  MS.  (Jan.  a8.  )8.u) ;  the 
Hymn  '  Verleih'  uns  Frieden '  (Feb.  10) ;  the  3 
Motets  for  the  nuns  of  the  French  Chapel :  and 
although  few,  if  any,  of  these  minor  pieces  can  be 
really  said  to  live,  yet  they  embody  much  labour 
and  devotion,  and  were  admirable  stepping-stones 
to  the  great  vocal  works  of  his  later  life.  In  fiu!t 
then,  as  always,  he  was  what  Berlioz  'caUs  him, 
'un  producteur  in&tigable,'  and  thus  obtained 
that  tecility  which  few  composers  have  possessed 
in  greater  degree  than  Mozart  and  himself.  He 
sought  the  society  of  musicians.  Besides  Berlioz, 
Montfort,  and  Benedict,  we  find  frequent  mention 
of  Baini,  Donizetti,  Coccia,  and  Madame  Fodor. 
At  Milan  his  encounter  with  Madame  Ertmann, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven,  was  a  happy 
accident,  and  turned  to  the  happiest  account. 
There  too  he  met  the  son  of  Mozart,  and  de- 
lighted him  with  his  father's  Overtures  to  Don 
Juan  and  the  Magic  Flute,  played  in  his  own 
'splendid  orchestriJ  style'  on  the  piano.  Not 
the  least  pleasant  portions  of  his  letters  from 
Switzerland  are  those  describing  hisoigan-playing 
at  the  little  remote  Swiss  churches  at  Engelberg, 
Wallenstadt,  Sargans,  and  Lindau — from  whidi 
we  would  gladly  quote  if  space  allowed. 

Nor  was  his  drawing-book  idle.  Between  May 
16  and  August  34,  1831,  35  sketches  are  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  daughters  alone,  implying  a 
corresponding  number  for  the  other  portions  of  the 
tour.  How  characteristic  of  his  enormous  en- 
joyment of  life  is  the  following  passage  (Saigans, 
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Sept.  3) :  '  Besides  oigan  playing  I  have  much 
to  finish  in  my  new  drawing-book  (I  filled  another 
completely  at  Engelberg);  then  I  must  dine, 
and  eat  like  a  whole  regiment ;  then  after  dinner 
the  organ  again,  and  so  forget  my  rainy  day.' 

The  great  event  of  his  second  visit  to  Munich 
was  the  production  (and  no  doubt  the  compo- 
sition) of  his  G  minor  Concerto,  '  a  thing  rapidly 
thrown  ^off,'  which  he  played  on  Oct.  17,  1831, 
at  a  concert  which  also  comprised  his  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  his  Overture  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  And  an  extempore  performance. 
Before  leaving  he  received  a  commission  ^to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  Munich  Theatre.  From 
Munich  he  travelled  by  Stuttgart  (Nov.  7)  and 
Heidelberg  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Dlissel- 
dorf  (Nov.  27),  to  consult  Immermann  as  to  the 
libretto  for  the  Munich  opera,  and  arranged  with 
him  for  one  founded  on  'llie  Tempest.  The 
artistic  life  of  Diisseldorf  pleased  him  extremely, 
and  no  doubt  this  visit  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  future  connection  witii  that  town. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  found,  of  his  German  friends, 
Hiller  and  Franck  settled  there.  He  renewed  his 

[uaintance  with  the  Parisian  musicians  who 
known  him  as  a  boy  in  1835,  especially  with 
Baillot ;  and  made  many  new  friends,  Habeneck, 
Franchomme,  Cuvillon,  and  others.  Chopin, 
Meyerbeer,  Herz,  Liszt,  Kalkbrenner,  Ole  Bull, 
were  all  there,  and  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  with  them.  He  went  a  great 
deal  into  society  andj[)layed  fr^uently,  was  con- 
stantiy  at  the  theatre,  s^  as  constantly  at  the 
Louvre,  enjoyed  life  thoroughly,  saw  everything, 
according  to  his  wont,  including  the  politick 
scenes  which  were  t<hen  more  than  ever  mterest- 
ing  in  Paris ;  knew  everybody ;  and  in  fact,  as 
he  expresses  it,  'cast  himself  thoroughly  into 
the  ^vortex.'  His  Overture  to  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  was  performed  at  the  Sod^t^  des 
Concerts  (Conservatoire)  on  Feb.  19,  1832,  and 
he  hhnself  played  the  Concerto  of  Beethoven  in 
G  at  the  concert  of  March  18.  His  Reformation 
Symphony  was  rehearMd,  but  the  orchestra 
thought  it  too  *  learned,  and  it  never  reached 
performance.  His  Octet  was  played  in  church 
at  a  mass  commemorative  of  Beethoven,  and 
several  times  in  private;  so  was  his  Quintet 
(with  a  new  *  Adagio)  and  his  Quartets,  both  for 
strings  and  for  piano.  The  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, he  writes,  are  working  their  fingera 
off  to  play  *l8t  es  '^wahrl'  His  playing  was 
applauded  as  much  as  heart  could  wish,  and  his 
reception  in  all  circles  was  of  the  very  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  drawbacks. 
Edward  Ritz,  his  great  friend,  died  (Jan.  23) 
while  he  was  there ;  the  news  reached  him  on 
his  birthday.  Goethe  too  died  (March  22).  The 
rejection  of  his  Reformation  Symphony,  the 
centre  of  so  many  "hopes,  was  a  ^sappointment 

4Briflfe.ll.82.    •LiDm.19.18SL     •  L. Dee. IS. USl :  Ju. U,  1SS2. 
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wliibh  must  have  thrown  a  deep  shadow  over 
everything,  and  no  doubt  aftersomuch  gaiety  there 
was  a  reaction,  and  hiB  old  dialike  to  the  French 
character — ^traces  of  which  are  not  wanting  in 
a  letter  to  Immerinann  dated  Jan.  ii — ^returned. 
In  addition  to  this  hiB  health  had  not  Utterly 
been  good,  and  in  March  he  had  an  attack  oi 
^cholna.  Though  he  alludes  to  it  in  joke,  he  pro- 
bably^ felt  the  truth  of  a  remark  in  the  Figaro 
that  *  Paris  is  the  tomb  of  all  *  reputations.' 
Brilliantly  and  cordially  as  he  was  received,  he 
left  no  lasting  mark  there ;  his  name  does  not 
reappear  in  the  programmes  of  the  Conservatoire 
for  II  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Concerts  populaires  in  1861  that  his 
music  became  at  all  ramiliar  to  *  the  Parisians. 
He  himself  never  again  set  foot  in  Paris. 

On  April  23,  183a,  he  was  once  more  in  his 
beloved  London,  and  at  his  old  quarters,  103 
Great  Portland  Street.  'That  smoky  nest/  he 
exclaims,  amid  the  sunshine  of  the  Naples  sum- 
mer, 'is  &ted  to  be  now  and  ever  my  favourite 
residence ;  my  heart  swells  when  I  think  of  *it.' 
And  here  he  was  back  in  it  again  1  It  was  warm, 
the  lilacs  were  In  bloom,  his  old  friends  were  as 
cordial  as  if  they  had  never  parted,  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  everywhere,  and  felt  his  health  re- 
turn in  full  measure.  His  letters  of  this  date 
are  full  of  a  genuine  heartfelt  satisfaction.  He 
plunged  at  once  into  musical  life.  The  Hebrides 
was  played  in  MS.  by  the  Philharmonicon  May  1 4, 
and  he  performed  his  G  minor  Concerto,  on  an 
Erard  piano,  at  theconcerts  of  May  28  and  June  1 8. 
He  gave  a  MS.  score  of  his  overture  to  the  society, 
and  they  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate. 
During  ids  stay  in  London  he  wrote  his  Capricdo 
briUant  in  B  (op.  22),  and  played  it  at  a  ^concert 
of  Mori's.  On  Sunday,  June  10,  he  played  the 
organ  *  at  St.  Paul*s.  He  also  published  a  four- 
fajAd  ^arrangement  of  the  M.N.D.  Overture  with 
Cramer,  and  the  ist  Book  of  Songs  without  "Words, 
with  Novello,  and  played  at  many  concerts.  A 
more  important  thing  still  was  the  revision  of  the 
Hebrides  Overture,  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
put  the  final  touches  on  June  20  (five  weeks 
after  its  performance  at  the  Philharmonic),  that 
being  the  date  on  the  autograph  score  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fiuDuly  of  Stemdcde  Bennett,  which 
agrees  in  all  essentials  with  the  printed  copy. 
Ctai  May  15  Zelter  died,  and  he  received  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  his  old  friend  at  Mr.  Attwood's 
house.  Biggin  Hill,  Norwood.  The  vision  of  a 
possiUe  offer  of  Zelter's  post  at  the  Singakademie 
crossed  his  mind,  and  is  discussed  with  his  father ; 
but  it  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Among 
the  friends  whom  he  made  during  this  visit,  never 
to  lose  till  death,  were  the  Horsleys,  a  £unily 
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livinff  in  the  country  at  Kensington.  Mr.  W. 
Horuey  was  one  of  our  most  eminent  glee- 
writers,  his  daughters  were  unusually  musical,  one 
of  the  sons  is  now  an  B.A'.,  and  another  was  for 
many  years  a  bright  ornament  to  English  music. 
The  circle  was  not  altogether  unlike  his  Berlin 
home,  and  in  his  own  *  words  he  seldom  spent  a 
day  without  meeting  one  or  other  of  the  £unily. 

In  July  1832  he  returned  to  Berlin,  to  find  the 
charm  of  the  summer  life  in  the  garden  as  great 
as  before.  His  darling  sister  Bebecka  had  been 
married  to  Professor  iSrichlet  in  May.  Another 
change  was  that  the  Devrients  had  migrated  to 
another  place,  and  Hensel*s  studios  now  occupied 
all  the  spare  space  in  the  garden-house.  Immer- 
mann'spromised  libretto  was  waiting  for  him  on  his 
return,  but  from  the  terms  in  whidi  he  asks  for 
Devrient's  opinion  on  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  disap- 
pointed  Mm,  and  we  hear  no  mare  of  the  ^®  sub* 
ject.  St.  Paul  was  banning  to  occupy  his  mind 
(of  which  more  anon),  and  he  had  not  louff  been 
back  when  the  election  of  the  conductor  tor  the 
Singakademie  in  Zelter's  place  came  on  the  tapis. 
The  details  may  be  read  "elsewhere ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  chiefly  through  the  extra  seal 
and  want  of  tact  of  his  friend  Devrient,  though 
with  the  best  intentions,  Mendelssohn,  for  no 
fisult  of  his  own,  was  dragsred  before  the  publio 
as  an  opponent  of  Rungenhagen ;  and  at  length, 
on  Jan.  32, 1835,  was  defeated  by  60  votes  out  of 
236.  The  defeat  was  aggravated  by  a  sad  want 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  fiuooily,  who  not 
only  were  annoyed,  but  showed  their  annoyance 
by  withdrawing  from  the  Akademie,  and  thus 
making  an  open  hostility.  Felix  himself  said 
little,  but  he  felt  it  deeply.  He  "describes  it  as 
a  time  of  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  suspense, 
which  was  as  bad  as  a  serious  illness ;  and  no 
doubt  it  widened  the  breach  in  his  liking  for 
Berlin,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  rejection 
of  Camacho.  He  doubtless  found  some  consola- 
tion in  a  Grand  Piano  which  was  forwarded  to 
him  in  August  by  Mr.  Pierre  Erard  of  London. 

His  musical  activity  was  at  all  events  not 
impaired.  Besides  occupying  himself  with  the 
Sunday  music,  at  home,  FeUx,  during  this  winter, 
gave  threepublic  concerts  at  the  roomof  the  ^Sing- 
akademie in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1832,  and  Jan.  1833, 
at  which  he  brought  forward  his  Walpurgisnigh^ 
his  Reformation  Symphony,  his  Overtures  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Meeresstille,  and 
Hebrides,  his  G  minor  Concerto  and  his  Capricdo 
in  B  minor ;  besides  playing  two  sonatas  and 
the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  a  Con- 
certo of  Bach  in  D  minor — all,  be  it  remem- 
bered, novelties  at  that  time  even  to  many 
experienced  musicians.  Li  addition  to  this  he 
was  working  seriously  at  the  Italian  Symphony. 
The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  had  passed 
a  resolution  on  Nov.  5,  1832,  asking  him  to 
compose  *  a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal 
piece,*  and  ofiering  him  a  hundred  guineas 
for  tiie  exclusive  right  of  performance  during 
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two  'yean.  Of  these  the  Italian  Symphony 
was  to  be  one,  and  the  MS.  score  of  the  work 
accordingly  bears  the  date  of  March  13,  1833. 
On  April  37  he  wrote  to  the  Society  ojSering 
them  the  symphony  with  'two  hew  over- 
tures, finished  since  last  year'  (doubtless  the 
Meeresstille  and  the  Trumpet  Overture),  the 
extra  one  being  intended  '  as  a  sign  of  his  grati- 
tude for  the  pleasure  and  honour  they  had  again 
conferred  upon  him.*  Graceful  and  apparently 
spontaneous  as  it  is,  the  symphony  had  not  been 
an  easy  task.  Mendelssohn  was  not  exempt  from 
the  lot  of  most  artists  who  attempt  a  great  poem 
or  a  great  composition;  on  the  contrary,  'the 
bitterest  moments  he  ever  endured  or  could 
have  imagined/  were  those  which  he  experienced 
during  the  autumn  when  the  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  up  to  the  last  he  had  his  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  the  result.  Now,  however,  when 
it  was  finished,  he  found  that  it  'pleased  him 
and  showed  *  progress ' — a  very  modest  expression 
for  a  work  so  full  of  original  thought^  masterly 
expression,  consummate  execution,  and  sunny 
beauty,  as  the  Italian  Symphony,  and  moreover 
such  a  prodigious  'advance  on  his  last  work  of 
the  same  kind  1 

On  Feb.  6,  1833,  a  son  was  bom  to  the  Mo- 
scheleses,  and  one  of  the  first  letters  written  was 
to  Mendelssohn,  a«king  him  to  be  godfather  to 
the  child.  He  sent  a  capital  letter  in  reply,  with 
an  elaborate  ^sketch,  and  he  transmitted  later  a 
cradle  song — published  as  Op.  47,  No.  6— for  his 
godchild,  Felix  Moscheles.  Early  in  April  he  left 
Berlin  for  Dusseldorf,  to  arrange  for  conducting 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  the  end  of  May.  As 
soon  as  the  arrangements  were  completed,  he  went 
on  to  London  for  the  christening  of  his  godchild^ 
and  also  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
May  13,  when  his  Italian  Symphony  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  and  he  himself  played 
Mozart*s  D  minor  Concerto.  This  was  his  third 
visit.  He  was  there  by  April  26 — again  at  his 
old  lodffings  in  Great  Portland  Street — and  on 
May  I  ne  played  at.MoscheWs  annual  concert 
a  brilliant  set  of  4-hand  variations  on  the  Gipsy 
March  in  Preciosa,  which  the  two  had  com- 
posed 'together.  He  left  shortly  after  the  13th 
and  returned  to  Diisseldorf,  in^  ample  time  for 
the  rehearsal  of  tiie  Festival,  which  be^an 
on  Whit  Sunday,  Ma7  a6,  and  was  an  immense 
success.  Israel  in  *'Egypt  was  the  pQee  de  rt" 
gistance,  and  among  the  other  works  were  Bee- 
thoven's Pastoral  Symphony  and  Overture  to 
Leonora,  and  his  own  Trumpet  Overture.  Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn  had  come-  from  Berlin  far 
the  Festival,  and  an  excellent  account  of  H  wiU 
be  found  in  his  letters,  printed  by  ^Hensel, 
admirable  letters,  full  of  point  and  wisdom, 
and  showing  better  than  anything  else  could  the 

1  See  the  Henlntion  and  hSs  annf«r  la  Hoguih,  S,  eoi 

3  Iietter  to  Bauer.  April  6.  VSS. 

a  It  has  been  sa'.d  that  the  leap  firom  VandelMohnl  G  minor  to  hb 
A  major  Brmphony  U  as  great  as  that  from  Beethorea's  Vo.  2  to  the 
Erotca ;  and  relaUrelr  thb  Is  probably  not  eza«gerated. 

«  ^lilch  wfll  be  found  In  Mowshdee's  Lib,  1. 289.  «  Mot.  L  9Ba 

•  It  hMl  been  performed  hj  the  Blngalademle  of  Berlin.  Dec.  8,  USI. 
but  probably  with  re-iutnunentatloo.  It  was  now  done  ai  ^iidel 
wrote  It  T7JLL 
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deep  affidction  and  perfect  understanding  which 
existed  between  father  and  son.  The  brilliant 
success  of  the  Festival  and  the  personal  fiiBcina- 
tion  of  Mendelssohn  led  to  an  ofier  from  the 
authorities  of  Btisseldorf  that  he  should  under- 
take the  charge  of  the  entire  musical  arrange- 
ments of  the  town,  embracing  the  direction  of 
the  church  music  and  of  two  associations,  for 
three  years,  firom  Oct.  i,  1833,  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  600  '  thalers  (£90).  He  had  been  mud^ 
attracted  by  the  active  artistic  life  of  the  place 
when  he  visited  Immermann  at  the  close  of 
his  Italian  journey,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  hesitation  in  his  acceptance  of  the  offer. 
This  important  agreement  concluded,  Felix  re- 
turned to  London  for  the  fourth  time,  taking  his 
father  with  him.  They  arrived  about  the  5th, 
and  went  into  the  lodgings  in  Great  Portland 
Street.  It  is  the  father's  first  visit,  and  his  let- 
ters are  full  of  little  hits  at  the  fiig,  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  the  Sundays,  and  other  English  pecu- 
liarities, and  at  his  son's  enthusiasm  for  it  all. 
As  far  as  the  elder  Mendelssohn  was  concerned, 
the  first  month  was  perfectly  successful,  but  in 
the-  course  of  July  he  was  laid  up  with  some 
complaint  in  his  feliin,  which  confined  him  to  his 
room  for  three  weeks,  and  although  it  gave  him 
an>  excellent  idea  of  English  hospitality,  it 
naturally  threwi  a  damp  over  the  latter  part  of 
the  visit.  His  blindness,  too,  seems  to  *have 
begpn  to  show  itself. 

His  son  however  experienced  no  such  draw- 
backs. To  his  tkiher  he  was  everything.  'I 
cannot  express,'  says  the  grateful  old  man,  *  what 
ho  has  been  to  me,  what  a  treasure  of  love,  pa- 
tience, endurance,  thoughtiulness,  and  tender  care 
he  has  lavished  on  me ;  and  much  as  I  owe  him 
indirectly  for  a  thousand  kindnesses  and  atten- 
tions from  others,. I  owe  him  far  more  for  what 
he  has  done  for  me  ^himself.'  No  letters  by 
Felix  of  this  date  have  been  printed,  but  enough 
information  can  be  picked  up  to  show  that  be 
fully  eojoyed  himself.  His  Trumpet  Overture 
was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  10. 
He  played  the  organ  at  St.  Paul's  (June  23), 
EUingemann  and  other  firiends  at  the  bellows, 
and  Uie  church  empty — Introduction  and  fiigue ; 
extempore;  Attwood's  Coronation  Anthem,  4 
hands,  with  Attwood ;  and  three  '^pieces  of  Bach's. 
He  also  evidently- played  a  great  deal  in  society, 
and  his  iiftther's  account  of  a  mad  evening  with 
Mfilibran  will  stand  as  a  type  of  many  "such. 
The  Moscheleses,  Attwoods,  Horsleys,  and  Alex- 
anders are  amonff  tbe  most  prominent  English 
names  in  the  dianes  and  '^letters.  Besides  Mali- 
bran,  Schroder-Devrient,  Herz,  and  Hummel 
were  among  the  foreign  artists  in  London.  On 
^^  Aug.  4  the  two  left  for  Berlin,  Abraham  having 
announced  that  he  was  bringin£f  home  '  a  young 
painter  named  Alphonse  Lovie,  who,  of  course^ 


•  I  cannot  dlscorer  his  exact  stolw  or  title  at  Dflaseldorf.  In  big 
own  sketch  of  his  lilb  (see  next  page)  he  styles  himself  Mosto-dlreeteff' 
of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Mnsie  in  DfiaseldorL 

•  F.]LLar7;U.a2.   CompareiL20. 

10  r  Jf .  1. 3M.  11  Ibid.  27S.  »  Ibid.  SH. 

u  Moi.  L  2K ;  Abraham  1L  in  FJf.  L  981^  880l  sea.  etc 
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was  no  other  than  ^  Felix  himself.  They  reached 
Berlin  in  due  oourse,  and  by  Sept.  a;,  1833, 
Felix  was  at  his  new  post. 

Diisseldorf  was  the  banning  of  a  new  period 
in  his  career — of  settled  life  away  from  the  influ- 
ences of  home,  which  had  hitherto  formed  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  his  existence.  At  Berlin 
both  suocess  and  non-suocess  were  largely  biassed 
by  personal  oonsiderations ;  here  he  was  to  start 
afresh,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  him- 
self. He  began  his  new  career  with  vigour.  He 
first  attacked  the  church  music,  and  as  'not 
one  tolerable  mass'  was  to  be  found,  scoured  the 
coimtiy  as  far  as  Elberfeld,  Cologne,  and  Bonn, 
and  returned  with  a  carriage-load  of  Palestnna, 
Xasso,  and  Lotti.  Israel  in  Egypt,  ihe  Messiah, 
Alexander's  Feast,  and  Egmont  are  among  the 
music  which  we  hear  of  at  the  concerts.  At  the 
theatre,  after  a  temporally  disturbance,  owing  to 
a  rise  in  prices,  and  a  uttle  over^eagemess,  he 
was  well  received,  and  successful ;  and  at  first  all 
was  eouleur  de  rote — ^a  mone  agreeable  position 
I  cannot  wish 'for.'  But  he  soon* found  that  the 
theatre  did  not  suit  him ;  he  had  too  little  symr 
pathy  with  theatrical  life,  and  ili^  responsibility 
was  too  irksome.  He  therefore,  aner  a  few 
months'  trial,  *m  March  1834,  relinquished  his 
salary  as  fiff  as  Uie  theatre  was  concerned,  and 
held  himself  free,  as  a-  sort  of  'Honorary 
^Intendant.'  His  influence  however  made  it* 
self  felt.  Don  Juan,  Figaro,  Cherubini's  Deux 
Joum^  were-  amongst  the  operas  given  iu,  the 
first  four  months ;  uid  in  the  church  we  hear 
of  masses  by  Beethoven  and  Cherubini,  motets  of 
Palestrina's,  and  cantatas  of  Bach's,  the  Dettin- 
gen  Te  Deum«  '  and  on  the  whole  as  much  good 
music  as  cnM  be  expected  during  my  first 
*  winter.'  He  lived  on  the  groundt  floor  of  Scha- 
dow's  *  house,  and  was  very  much  in  the  artistic 
circle,  and  always  ready  to  make  an  excursion, 
to  have  a  swim,  to  eat,  to  ride  (for  he  kept  ^a 
horse),  to  dance,  or  to  sleep ;  was  working  hard  at 
wateisx)lour  drawing,  under  "Schirmer's  tuition, 
and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every  company  ho 
entered.  In.<  May  was  the  Lower  Rhine  Festi- 
val at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Bies;  there*  ho  met  Hiller,  and  also  *  Chopin,, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  already  made  ^®  in 
Paris,  and  who  returned  with  him  to  Dttsseldorl. 
During  the  spring  of  1834  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  the  "Fine  Arts. 

Meantime,  through  all  these  labours  and.  dis* 
tractions,  of  pleasure  or  business  alike,  he  was 
composing  busily  and  weU.     The  overture  to 

irJLLM.  IL.Jal7S0;UM.  ■L.Xar.Sa 

4L.Aiiff.«.  «L.]fiir.&  eiLSeL 

7  The  Mqutattloii.«rthli  hone  glm  a  gooAMm  of  hit  dntlftil 
attitodatowuilahjs  lather.   (L.  Kareh  38^  UM.) 
•  Der.  174.  •  Ll  Hay  28:  H.3&  m  Kanuowaki.  ohaii.  ziT. 

u  L.  IL  15, 91.  On. this  oeeasion  ha  lent  ln.t|ie  follovrlng  ' Memo- 
nadum  of  my  Mocraphy  and  art-«dneatloo.'  *I  «at  botn  Feb.  3^ 
im.  at  BambHUg;  In  ay  8th  jear  began  to  lean  mwle,  and  was 
tan^t  thOTOUgh-bas  and  oompotltioD  t^  FrobMor  Zelter.  apd  the 
Plaaofcrte.  flnt  bjr  m7  mother  and  then  bj  Ur.  Lndwig  Berger.  In 
the  rear  IBM  1  left  Beriln.  traTelled  throng  Enajand  and  Scotland, 
Sooth  Germany,  Italy,  SwKierland,  and  Frifiee;  vlsHed  Bngland 
twfee  more  hi  the  spring  of  USB  and  SS,  was  there  made  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  since  October  1833,  have 
been  Miule-dlrector  of  the  Anodatlon  for  the  Promotion  of  Music  In 
PftsseiHoff.'  TMs  to  prtserred  In  the  archlTes  of  the  Academy,  and 
I  am  IndeUed  tor  Itto  theklodneM  of  Mr.  JoaeUm. 
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Melusina  was  finished  Nov.  14,  1833,  and  tried ; 
the  £b  Bondo  for  P.F.  and  orchestra  (op.  29)  on 
Jan.  39, 1834 ;  '  Infelice,'  for  soprano  and  orches- 
tra, for  the  Philharmonic  "Society  (in  its  first 
shape),  is  dated  April  3,  34 ;  the  fine  Capricdo 
in  A  minor  (op.  33,  no.  i),  April  9,  34.  He 
had  also  rewritten  and  greatly  improved  the 
Meeresstille  ^Overture  for  its  publication  by 
Breitkopfs  with  the  M.  N.  D.  and  Hebrides. 
A  symphony  which  he  mentions  as  on  the  road 
appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  a  still  more 
important  work.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  Paris 
(Dec.  19, 1831),  complaining  of  the  low  morale  of 
the  opera  librettos,  he  says  that  if  that  style  is 
indispensable  he  'will  forsake  opera  and  write 
oraiorioi^  The  words  had  hardly  left  his  pen 
when  he  was  invited'  by  the  Cacilien-Verein 
of  Frankfort  to  compose  an  oratorio  on  ^^St. 
Paul.  The  general  plan  of  the  work,  and  such 
details  as  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Bible  and 
Choral-book,  and  the  introduction  of  chorales, 
are  stated  by  him  at  the  very  outset.  On  his 
return  to  Berlin  he  and  Marx  made  a  compact 
by  which  each  was  to  write  an  oratorio-book  for 
the  other;  Mendelssohn- was  to  write  'Moses' 
for  Mara,  and  Marx  'Si.  Paul'  for  ^^ Mendels- 
sohn. Mendelssohn  executed  his  task  at  once, 
and  the  full  libretto,  entitled  '  Moses,  an  Orato- 
rio, composed  by  A.  B.  M.,'  and  signed  '  F.  M.  B., 
31  Aug.  1832^'  is  now  in  tha  possession  of  the 
'^'family.  Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
rejected  Mendelssohn's  book,  for  'Moses,'  but 
threw  up  that  of  '  St.  Paul'  on  the  ground  that 
chorales  were  an  anachronism.  In  fact,  this 
singular  man's  function  in  life  seems  to  have 
been  to  differ  with  everybody.  For  the  text  of 
St.  Paul,  Mendelssohn  was  indebted  to  his  own 
selection  and  to  the  aid  of  his  friends  FtLrst  and 
^^Schubring.  Lika  Handel,  he  knew  his  Bible 
well ;  in-  hu  oratorios  he  followed  it  implicitly, 
and  the  three  books  of  St.  Paul,  Elijah,  and  the 
Lobgesang  are  a  proof  (if  any  proef  were  needed 
after  the  Messiah  and  Israel  m  Egypt)  that,  in 
his  own  words,  '  the  Bible  is  always  the  best  of 
^*«11.'  He  began  upon  the  music  in  March  1834, 
not  anticipating  that  it  would  occupy  lUjn 
i^long ;  but  it  dragged  on,  and  was  not  completed 
till  the  beginning  of  1836. 

Though  only  Honorary  lutendant  at  the  Diis- 
seldorf theatre,  he  busied  himself  with  the  ap- 
proaching winter  season,  and  before  leaving  for 
his  holi£iy  corresponded  much  with  Devrient 
as  to  tha  engagements  of  ^singers.  September 
1834  ^^  ^P^^  ^  "Berlin,  and  was  back  at  Diis- 
seldorf "for  the  first  concert  on  Oct.  23,  calling 
on  his  way  at-Cassel,  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  ^Hauptmaon,  with  whom-  he  was  destined 

n  First  rangat  the  TbUharmonlc  by  Mma^  Cacadorl.  May  IS,  UMi 

»  L.  Aug.  6. 1834. 

M  Letter  to  Derrtent,  D.  157,  & 

u  Mara,  11.  U».  etc. 

u  It  shows  how  fully  Mendelnohn  realised  the  connexion  (rf  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  that  his  ooncludlog  chorus,  after  the  giving  o< 
the  Law,  to '  Thto  to  the  loTe  of  Ood,  that  we  keep  Uto  commandmenf 
—from  St.  John. 

i7  8ee8eh.;andL.lL^86^a9,etCb  »  L.  July  IB.  18S4. 

to  L.  Sept  6, 1833,  etc  »  I>eT.  1T7-188. 

n  Per.  18S.  IM.  »  M.M.  Zeltong. 

n  Bauptmann's  letter*  to  ^oier.  L 131. 
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in  later  life  to  be  closely  oonnected.  Hie  new 
theatre  opened  on  Not.  i.  He  and  Immennann 
quarrelled  as  to  precedence,  or  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  duties.  The  selection  of  singen 
and  musidanB,  the  baigaining  with  them,  and 
all  the  oountless  worries  which  beset  a  manager, 
and  which,  by  a  new  agreement,  he  had  to  under^ 
tske,  proved  a  most  uncongenial  and  moreover  a 
most  wasteful  task ;  so  uncongenial  that  at  last, 
the  day  after  the  opening  of  uie  theatre,  he  sud- 
denly '  made  a  iaUo  mariale  *  and  threw  up  all 
^oonnectioQ  with  it,  not  without  considerable 
irritability  and  'inconsistency.  After  this  he 
continued  to  do  his  other  duties,  and  to  conduct 
occasional  operas,  Julius  Rieta  being  his  assistant. 
With  the  spring  of  1835  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Leipzig  throueh  Mr.  Schleinits,  which 
resulted  in  his  taking  Uie  post  of  Conductor  of 
the  Oewandhaus  Concerts  there.  His 'answers 
to  the  invitation  show  not  only  how  verv  careful 
he  was  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others,  but 
also  how  clearly  and  practically  he  looked  at  all 
the  bearings  of  a  question  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  upon  it.  Before  the  change,  however,  seve- 
ral things  happened.  He  conducted  the  Lower 
Rhine  Festival  for  1835  at  Cologne  (June  7-9). 
The  principal  works  were  Handel  s  Solomon — for 
whicn  he  had  written  an  organ  part  in  Italy ;  Bea> 
thoven's  Symphony  No.  8,  and  Overture  Op.  1 24, 
a  *  religious  march '  and  hymn  of  Cherubini's, 
and  the  Morning  Hymn  of  his  favourite  J.  F. 
Beichardt.  The  Festival  was  made  more  than 
ordinarily  delightful  to  him  by  a  present  of 
Amold*s  edition  of  Handel  in  32  vols^  from  the 
committee.  His  father,  mother,  and  sisters  were 
all  there.  The  parents  then  went  back  with  him 
to  DUsseldorf ;  there  his  mother  had  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  which  prevented  his  taking 
them  home  to  Berlin  till  the  latter  part  of  ^  July. 
At  Cassel  the  &ther  too  fell  iU,  and  Felix's  enek^gies 
were  fully  taxed  on  the  'road.  He  remained 
with  them  at  Berlin  till  the  end  of  August,  and 
then  left  for  Leipzig  to  make  the  neceesary  pre- 
parations for  beginning  the  subscription  concerts 
in  the  Gewandhaus  on  Oct.  4.  His  house  at  Leip- 
zig was  in  Reichel's  garden,  off  the  Promenade. 
Chopin  visited  him  during  the  interval,  and 
Felix  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  to 
Clara  Wieck,  then  a  g^  of  16.  Later  came  his 
old  Berlin  friend  David  from  Russia  to  lead  the 
*  orchestra,  and  Moscheles  from  London  for  a 
lengthened  visit.  Mendelssohn's  new  engage- 
ment began  with  the  beet  auspices.  The  relief 
from  the  worries  and  responsibilities  of  Diissel- 
dorf  was  ^  immense,  and  years  'afterwards  he  re- 
fers to  it  as  *  when  I  first  came  to  Leipzig  and 
thought  I  was  in  Paradiw.'  He  waswumly 
welcomed  on  taking  his  seat,  and  the  first  con- 
cert led  off  with  his  Meeresstille  Overture. 

»  L.NOT.4.2SL 

SThteli  brought  out  In  hUathtt'itottv.lLBB.   SMaltoXor.i. 

a  L.  J«n.  98  and  April  IS.  IKSA. 

«  UUot  to  Mn.  Voict,  DOMeidorf,  Joly  17.  ISSB. 

«  Letter  to  Sctedow,  In  Polko  ISA. 

•  Ha  JoIim4  dtfnttdy  Feb.  2b,  vm.  aftor  Httthaft  dtath  ( 

1  Utt«r  to  BUdebraiidt  in  P.  Ul :  alM  Killer  «7. 

•  LJoaeU^Uaa.  J 
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Rebecka  passed  through  Leipzig  on  Oot  14,  cm 
her  way  from  Belgium,  and  Fdlx  and  Mosoheles 
accompanied  her  to  Berlin  for  a  visit  of  two  days, 
returning  to  Leipzig  for  the  next  concert  Short 
as  the  visit  was,  it  was  more  than  usually  gay. 
The  house  was  full  every  eyening,  and  by  {Say- 
ing alternately,  by  playing  four  hands,  and  by 
the  c<nnical  extempore  tricks  of  which  the  two 
friends  were  so  fond,  and  which  they  earned  on 
to  such  perfection,  the  parents,  especially  the 
father,  now  quite  blind,  were  greatiy  mystified 
and  'amused.  And  well  that  it  was  so,  for  it  was 
Felix's  last  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  fitther 
he  so  tenderly  loved  and  so  deeply  reverenoed. 
At  half-past  10  a.m.  on  Nov.  19, 1835,  Abtaham 
MendeUsohn  was  dead.  He  died  the  death  of  the 
just,  passing  away,  as  his  fitther  had  done,  with- 
out warning,  but  also  without  pain.  He  turned 
over  in  his  bed,  saying  that  he  would  deep  a 
little ;  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  gone.  Hensel 
started  at  once  for  Leipsig,  and  by  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  3  and,  Felix  was  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
How  deeply  he  felt  under  this  peculiarly  heavy 
blow  the  reader  must  gather  from  his  own  letters. 
It  fell  on  him  with  special  force,  because  he  was 
not  only  away  from  the  family  circle,  but  had  no 
home  of  his  own,  as  Fanny  and  Rebecka  had,  to 
mitigate  the  loss.  He  went  back  to  Leipsig 
stunned,  but  detennined  to  do  his  duty  with  aU 
his  might,  finish  St.  Paul,  and  thus  most  per- 
fectly fulfil  his  father's  wishes.  He  had  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  his  Melusina  Overture  on 
Nov.  17,  only  three  days  before  the  fatal  news 
reached  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  finishing  the  oratorio. 

The  business  of  the  day,  however,  had  to  go 
on.  One  of  the  ohief  events  in  this  series  of  oon- 
oerts  was  a  performance  of  the  9th  Symphony 
of  ''Beethoven,  Feb.  11,  1836.  Anotiier  waa 
Mendelssohn's  performance  of  Mozart's  D  minor 
Concerto  '  as  written'  (for  it  seems  to  have  been 
always  hitherto  played  after  some  "adaptation), 
on  Jan.  29,  with  cadences  which  electrified  his 
audience.  Leipzig  was  particularly  congenial  to 
Mendelssohn.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  town,  had 
an  orchestra  full  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  a 
first-rate  coadjutor  in  David,  who  took  muoh  of 
the  mechanical  woric  of  the  orchestra  off  his 
shoulders  ;  and  moreover  he  was  relieved  of  all 
business  arrangements,  which  were  transacted 
by  the  committee,  especially  by  Herr  Schleinita. 
Another  point  in  which  he  could  not  but  ocm- 
trast  his  present  position  favourably  with  that 
at  Dfisseldorf  was  the  absence  of  all  rivahy 
or  jealousy.  The  labour  of  the  season  however 
was  severe,  and  he  "  confesses  that  the  first  two 
months  had  taken  more  out  of  him  than  two 
years  composing  would  do.  The  University  of 
Leipziff  showed  its  appreciation  of  his  presence 
by  coiuerring  on  him  the  degree  of  PhiL  Doc.  in. 
"March. 

Meantime  Schelble's  illness  had  cancelled  the 
arrangement  for  producing  St.  Paul  at  Frank- 
fort, and  it  had  been  secured  for  the  Lower 
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Rhine  Festiyal  of  1836  at  Diiseeldorf.  The  Fes- 
tival lasted  &om  May  22  to  May  24  inclusive, 
and  the  programmes  included,  besides  the  new 
oratorio,  the  two  overtures  to  Leonore,  both  in  C, 
'No.  i'  (then  unknown)  and  *  No.  3' ;  one  of  Han- 
del's Chandoe  ajithems,  the  Davidde  penitente  of 
Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony,  llie  oratorio 
was  executed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
produced  a  deep  sensation.  It  was  performed  on 
the  22nd,  not  in  the  present  large  music  hall,  but 
in  the  long  low  room  which  lies  outside  of  that  and 
below  it,  and  is  known  as  the  Rittersaal,  a  too 
confined  space  for  the  purpose.  For  the  details  of 
the  performance,  including  an  escapade  of  one  of 
the  false  witnesses,  in  which  the  coolness  and  skill 
of  Fanny  alone  prevented  a  break-down,  we  must 
refer  to  tbe  contemporary  accounts  of  Klingeroann, 
Hiiler,  and  ^Polko.  To  English  readers  the  in- 
terest  of  the  occasion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Stemdale  Bennett,  then  20  years  old,  and  fresh 
from  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  was  present. 

Schelble*s  illness  also  induced  Mendelssohn  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  fiimous  Cacilien-Verein 
at  Frankfort.  Leipzig  had  no  claims  on  him 
after  the  concerts  were  over,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  spend  six  weeks  at  Frankfort  practising 
the  choir  in  Bach's  'Grottes  Zeit,'  Handel's  'Sam- 
son,' and  other  works,  and  improved  and  inspired 
them  greatly.  He  resided  in  Schelble's  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  '  Schone  Ausdcht,'  with  a  view 
up  and  down  the  Main.  Hiller  was  then  living 
in  Frankfort ;  Lindblad  was  there  for  a  time ;  and 
Kossini  remained  for  a  few  days  on  his  passage 
through,  in  constant  'intercourse  with  Felix. 

Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Frankfort  was  however 
fraught  with  deeper  results  than  these.  It  was 
indeed  quite  providential,  since  here  he  met  his 
future  wife,  G^le  Charlotte  Sophie  Jeanrenaud, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  nearly  ten  years 
younger  than  himself,  the  second  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  who 
had  died  many  years  before,  leaving  his  wife  (a 
Souchay  by  family)  and  children  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  house  was  close  to 
the  Fahrthor,  on  the  quay  of  the  'Main.  Madame 
Jeanrenaud  was  still  young  and  good-looking, 
and  it  was  a  joke  in  the  family  that  she  her- 
self was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  object  of 
Mendelssohn's  frequent  visits.  But  though  so 
reserved,  he  was  not  the  less  furiously  in  love, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  secret  have  told  us 
how  entirely  absorbed  he  was  by  his  passion, 
though  without  any  sentimentality.  He  had 
already  had  many  a  passing  attachment.  In- 
deed, being  at  once  so  warm-hearted  and  so 
peculiarly  attractive  to  women — and  also,  it 
should  be  said,  so  much  sought  by  them — it  is 
a  strong  tribute  to  his  self-control  that  he  was 
never  before  seriously  or  permanently  involved. 
On  no  former  occasion,  however,  is  there  a  trace 
of  any  feeling  that  was  not  due  entirely,  or 

1  Btm  Tbe  MosIcaI  Worid.  June  17.  1838  (tad  Beoediei's  'Sketeh,* 
S7.  ») :  HUler's  '  MendelMohn.'  51 ;  aad  Folko,  43.  3  H.  ».  etc. 

s  A  {loielMrawins  of  tbe  Main  ADd  the  Fahrthor,  with  tbe  '  BehOne 
Auwieht '  In  the  dfarUooe,  taken  from  the  Jeanrenauds'  window*,  has 
the  foUowfng  tneeiiption  >—'  Vendu  4  Mendelssohn  an  prlx  de  I'ezeco- 
ttoo  d'UD  nombre  indetennlii4  de  Fugues  de  J.  8.  Bach,  et  de  la  Cople 
d*mi  Hondo  da  mdnellaltte.  Iaobms,  4  MontpeUler.* 
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mainly,  to  some  quality  or  accomplishment  of  the 
lady,  and  not  to  her  actual  personality.  In  the 
present  case  there  could  be  no  doubt  either  of 
the  seriousness  of  his  love  or  of  the  fact  that  it 
centred  in  Miss  Jeanrenaud  herself,  and  not  in 
any  of  her  tastes  or  pursuits.  And  yet,  in  order 
to  test  the  reality  of  his  feelings,  he  left  Frank- 
fort, at  the  very  height  of  lus  passion,  for  a 
month's  bathing  at  *  Scheveningen  near  the 
Hague.  His  friend  F.  W.  Schadow,  the  painter, 
accompanied  him,  and  the  restless  state  of  his 
mind  may  be  gathered  from  his  letters  to  ^Hiller. 
His  love  stood  the  test  of  absence  triumphantly. 
Very  shortly  after  his  return,  on  Sept.  9,  the 
engagement  took  'place,  at  Kronberg,  near 
Frankfort ;  three  weeks  of  bliss  followed,  and  on 
Oct.  2  he  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  the 
first  concert  of  the  season.  The  day  after,  Oct.  3, 
in  the  distant  town  of  Liverpool,  '  St.  Paul'  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  England,  under  the^ 
direction  of  Sir  G.  Smart.  The  season  at  Leipzig^ 
was  a  good  one ;  Stemdale  Bennett,  who  had  come 
over  at  Mendelssohn's  invitation,  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  his  own  Concerto  in  C  minor* 
and  the  series  closed  with  the  Choral  Symphony. 

His  engagement  soon  became  known  far  and 
wide,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Germany,  and 
of  Mendelssohn's  intimate  relation  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Gewandhaus,  that  at  one  of  the 
concerts,  the  Finale  to  Fidelio,  '  Wer  ein  holdes 
Weib  errungen,'  should  have  been  put  into  the 
programme  by  the  directors  with  special  reference 
to  him,  and  tiiat  he  should  have  been  forced  into 
extemporising  on  that  suggestive  theme,  amid  the 
shouts  and  enthusiasm  of  his  audience.  The  re- 
hearsals for  the  concerts,  the  concerts  themselves, 
his  pupils,  friends  passing  through,  visits  to  his 
fianc^,  an  increasing  correspondence,  kept  him 
more  than  busy.  Bennett  was  living  in  Leipzig, 
and  the  two  friends  were  much  together.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  subscription  series  and  to  the  regular 
chamber  concerts,  there  were  performances  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  with  new  organ  part  by  him,  on  Nov.  7, 
and  St.  Paul,  March  16,  1837.  The  compositions 
of  this  winter  are  few,  and  idl  of  one  kind,  namely 
preludes  and  fugues  for  ^  pianoforte.  The  wedding 
took  place  on  March  28,  1837,  at  the  Walloon 
French  Reformed  Church,  Frankfort.  For  the 
wedding  tour  they  went  to  Freiburg,  and  into 
the  Palatinate,  and  by  the  '15th  of  May  returned 
to  Frankfort.  A  journal  which  they  kept  to- 
gether during  the  honeymoon  is  full  of  sketches 
and  droll  things  of  all  kinds.  In  July  they 
were  at  Bingen,  Horchheim,  Coblenz,  and  Diissel- 
dorf  for  some  weeks.  At  Bingen,  while  swimming 
across  to  Asmannshausen,  he  had  an  attack  of 
cramp  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  from 
which  he  was  only  saved  by  the  boatman.  The 
musical  results  of  these  few  months  were  veiy 
important,  and  include  the  42nd  Psalm,  the 
String  Quartet  in  E  minor,  an  Andante  and 
Allegro  for  P.F.  in  E  ^still  in  MS.),  the  second 
P.F.  Concerto,  in  D  minor,  and  the  3  Preludea 

4  H.  ch.  It  :  F.H.  li.  SO ;  Der.  IW.  C  H.  e^TS. 

•  Letter  to  his  mother,  F.M.  iL  87 ;  P.  «3. 
1  Published  as  Op.  3&   See  tbe  Catalogue  at  end  of  thb  trtlda. 
■  Dmr.800. 
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And  Fugues  for  the  Organ  (op.  37).  He  was 
alao  in  earnest  correspondence  with  ^Schubring 
as  to  a  second  oratorio,  on  St.  Peter. 

It  must  have  been  hard  to  tear  himself  away 
80  soon  from  his  lovely  young  ynffi — and  indeed 
he  grumbles  about  it  ^  lustily—^but  he  had  been 
engaged  to  conduct  St.  Paul,  and  to  play  the 
organ  and  his  new  Pianoforte  Concerto,  at  ihe 
Birming^m  Festival.  Accordingly,  on  Aug.  34, 
he  left  Diisseldorf  for  Rotterdam,  crossed  to 
Margate  in  the  'Attwood,*  the  same  boat  which 
had  taken  him  over  in  1829,  and  on  the  37th 
is  in  London,  on  his  fifth  visit,  at  Klingemann*s 
house,  as  cross  as  a  man  'can  well  be.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  his  setting  to  work  with)  Klinge* 
mann  at  the  plan  of  an  oratorio  on.  *  Elijah,  over 
which  they  had  two  mornings'  consultation. 
Before  leaving  London  for  Birmingham,  he  played 
the  oi^gan  at  St.  Paul's— on  Sunday  afternoon,. 
Sept.  10— and  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  I3th.  It  was  on  the 
former  of  these  two  occasions  that  the  vergers, 
finding  that  the  congregation  would  not  leave 
the  Cathedral,  withdrew  the  org»n*blower,  and 
let  the  wind  out  of  the  oigan  during  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  *A  minor — 'near  the  end 
of  the  'fugue,  before  the  subject  comes  in  on  the 
Pedals.'  At  Christ  Church  he  was  evidently  in 
a  good  vein.  He  played  'six  extempore  fimtasias,' 
oneon  a  subject  given  at  themomenjb,  and  the  Bach 
Fugue  just  mentioned.  Samuel  Wesley — our  own 
ancient  hero,  though  71  years  old — W3S  present 
and  played.  It  was  litentUy  his  Nunc  dimittis : 
he  died  in  a  month  from  that  ^date.  Mendels- 
sohn's organ^ playing  on  these  occasions  was 
eagerly  watched.  He  was  the  greatest-,  ot  the 
few  great  Grerman  organ-players  who  had  visited 
this  country,  and  the  English  oiganists,  some  of 
them  no  mean  proficients,  learned  more  than  one 
lesson  frrom  him.  '  It  was  not^'  wrote  Dr.  Gaunt^ 
lett,  'that  he  played  Bach  for  the  fii^t  time 
here,— several  of  us  had  done  that.  But  he 
taught  us  how  to  play  the  alow  fugue,  for  Adams 
and  others  had  played  them  tooJut.  His  words 
were.  Your  organists  think  that  Bach,  did  not 
write  a  slow  fugu^  for  the  organ.  Also  he 
brought  out  a  number  of  pednl-fugues  which 
were  not  known  here.  We  had  played  a  few, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  play.  *  the  D  major,  the 
G  minor,  the  E  major,,  the  C  minor,  the  short 
£  minor,'  etc.  Even  in  those  that  were  known, 
he  threw  out  points  unsuspected  before,.  a&  in 
the  A  foinor  Fugue^  where:  he  took  the  episode 
on  the.  aw,ell,  returning  to.  the  Great  Oi^fan 
when  t^  pedal  re-enters,  bui^  transferring  the 
E  in  the  treble  to  the  Great  Organ  a  bar 
before  the  other  parts,  with  very  fine  'effect. 
This  shows  that  with  all  his  strictness  he  knew 
how  to  bi^eak  a.  rule.  One  thing  which  pa)> 
ticularly  struck  our  organists  was  the  contrast 

1  L.  July  IS,  IfSr.  9  F.M.  IL  51.  a  H.  9A.. 

*  His  private  Journal.  He  nMfiitioned  It  to  Kx.  John  C.  Horsier 
(now  the  B.  A.)  dnring  this  Tislt. 

^  For  a  very  Interesting  account  of  them  two  perfonnanoBi  hr^Dr. 
Gaontlett  see  The  Musical  World  for  Sept.  15. 1^37. 

•  Hto  private  journal.  7  Oct.  11. 1«3T. 

>  He  had  learned  these  since  his  Rwiss  Journey.  See  Letter,  Sept. 
SL ISSL  9  Hr.  £.  J.  Hopkins's  recoUecUon. 
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between  his  massive  effects  and  the  lightness  of 
his  touch  in  txpid  passages.  The  touch  of  the 
Christ  Church  organ  was  both  deep  and  heavy, 
yet  he  threw  off  arpeggios  as  if  he  were  at  a 
piano.  His  command  of  the  pedal  clavier  was 
also  a  subject  of  much  ^®  remark.  But  we  must 
hasten  on.  On  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday  he 
attended  a  performance  of  his  oratorio  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall.  He 
had  conducted  three  rehearsals,  but  could  not 
conduct  the  performance  itself,  owing  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  Birmingham  committee.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  St.  Paul  as  & 
mere  listener,  and  his  private  journal  says  that 
he  found  it  '  very  interesting.  His  opinion  of 
English  amateurs  may  be  gathered  from  his 
"letter  to  the  Society,  with  which  his  journal 
iVilIy  agrees.  *  I  can  hardly  express  the  gratifica- 
tion I  felt  in  hearing  my  work  performed  in  so 
beautiful  a  manner, — indeed,  I  shall  never  wish 
to  hear  some  parts  of  it  better  executed  than 
they  were  on  that  night.  The  power  of  the 
choruses — this  large  body  of  good  and  musical 
voioe^^!-and  th^  style  in  which  they  sang  the 
whole  of  my  nnusic,  gave  me  the  highest  and 
most  heartfelt  treat;  while  I  thought  on  the 
immense  improvement  which  such  a  number  of 
real  amateara  must  neoeesarily  produce  in  the 
eountry  which  may  boast  of  it.'  On  the  Wednes- 
day he  went  to  Birmingham,  and  remained  there, 
rehearsing  and  arranging,  till  the  Festival  began, 
Tuesday,  19th.  At  the  evening  concert  of  that 
day  he  extemporised  on  the  organ,  taking  the 
subjects  of  his  fiigue  fioom  'Your  harps  and 
cymbals'  (Solomon),,  and  the  first  movement  of 
Mozart  B  Symphony  in  D,  both  of  which  had  been 
performed  earlier  in  the  day ;  he  also  conducted 
his  Midaummer  Night's  Dseam  Overture.  On 
Wednesdav  he  conducted  St.  Paul,  on  Thursday 
evening  played  his  new  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
and  on  Friday  morrungy.the  a  2nd,  Bach's  Prelude 
and  Fugue  ('St.  Anne's')  in  "Eb  on  the  organ. 
The  applause  throughout  was  prodigious,,  but  it 
did  not  turn  his  head,  or  prevent  indignant 
refiections  on  the  treatment  to  which  Neukonun 
had  been  subjected,,  reflections  which  do  him 
honour.  Moreover,  the  applause  was  not  empty. 
Mori  and  Novello  were  keen  competitors  for  his 
Concerto,  and  it  became  the  prize  of  the  former, 
at  what  we  should  now  consider  a  very  moderate 
figuroi  before  its  composer  left  Birmingham. 
He  travelled  up  by  cosch,  reaching  London  at 
midnight,  and  was  intercepted  at  thecoach-ofl^oe 
by  the  committee  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
who  presented  him  with  a  large  silver  ^'snuffiv 
box,  adorned  with  an  inscription.  He  then  went 
straight  through,  arrived  in  Frankfort  on  the  a  7  th, 
and  was  at  Leipzig  at  a  p  jn.  of  tiie  day  of  the 
first  concert,  Sundaj^,  Oct.  i.  His  house  was  in 
Lurgenstein's  Garden,  off  the  Promenade,  the 
first  house  on  the  left,  on  "the  sscond  floor. 

M  Mivldncoln'sjacollee^lmi. 

n  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hosli  and  the  Cotsmlttee  of  the  S.H.&  ttn 
this  and  other  valuable  Information. 

12  For  tlteie  details  see  Kusical  World,  SeptlRIT,  pp.  S4-4a  Re  had  re- 
spired on  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  two  months  hetoKk  See  Letter.  July  IS. 

i>  L.  Oct.  4. 1837.  The  box  Is  with  Dr.  Paul  Maudelssofan-BanlkoUtr . 
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The  next  few  yean  were  given  chiefly  to 
Leipzig.  He  devoted  all  his  heart  and  soul  to 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerte,  and  was  well  repaid 
hy  the  increasing  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  series  1837-8  was  the 
appearance  of  Clara  Novello  for  the  first  time  in 
G^many — a  firuit  of  his  English  experiences. 
She  sang  first  at  the  concert  of  Not.  2,  and  re- 
mained till  the  middle  of  January,  creating  an. 
extraordinary  excitement.  Bat  the  programmes 
had  other  features  to  recommend  them.  In.Feb. 
and  March,  1838,  there  were  four  historical  con« 
certs  (i.  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Viotti ;  2.  Haydn, 
Gimaro6a,Naumann,  Rigbini ;  3.  Mozart,  SaUeri, 
M^ul,  Biomberg;  4.  Vogler,  Beethoven,  Weber), 
which  excited  great  interest.  Mendelssohn  and 
David  played  the  solo  pieces,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  a  treat  they  must  have  been.  In 
the  programmes  of  other  concerts  we  find  Beetho< 
ven  s  *  Glorreiohe  AugenUick,'  and  Mendelssohn's 
own  42nd  Psalm,  ^s  Serenade  and  Allegro  gio- 
joeo  (op.  43) — like  his  Buy  Bias  Overture,  a 
veritable  'impromptu — was  produced  on  April  2, 
and  his  String  Quartet  in  JBb  (op.  44,  no.  3)  on 
the  following  day. 

His  domestic  life  during  the  spring  of  1838 
was  not  without  anxiety.  On  Feb.  7  his  first 
son  was  bom,  afterwards  named  Carl  Wolfgang 
Paul,  and  his  wife  had  a  very  dangerous  'illness. 
This  year  he  conducted  the  Festival  at  Ck>logne 
(June  3-6).  He  had  induced  the  committee  to 
include  a  *  Cantata  of « Bach's,  then  an  entire 
novelty,  in  the  programme,  whidh  also  contained 
a  selection  from  Handel's  Joshua.  A  silver  cup 
(Pokal)  was  presented  to  him  at  the  ^close. 

The  summer  was  spent  at^Berlin,  in -the  lovely 
garden  of  the  Leipager  Straese,  and  was  his 
wife's  first  introduction  to  her  husband's  ^family. 
To  Felix  it  was  a  time  of  great  enjoyment  and 
much  productiveness.  Even  in- the  early  part 
of  the  year  he  had  not  allowed. the  work. of  the 
ooncerts  to  keep  him 'from  composition.  The 
String  Quartet  in  Eb,  just.mentbned,  the  Cello 
Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  45)^  the  95th  Psalm,  and 
the  Serenade  and.  Allegro  giojoeo  are  aU  dated 
during  the  hard  work  of  &e  first  four  months 
of  1838.  The  actual  result  of  the  summer 
was  another  String  Quartet  (in  D;  op.  44, 
BO.  i),  dated  *July  24,  38,  and  the  Andante 
Gontabile  and  PiBsto  Agitato  in  B  (Berlin,  June 
32,  1838).  The  intended  result  is  a  symphony 
in  Bb,  which  occupied  him  much,  which  he 
mentions  more  than  ^once  as  complete  in  .his 
head,  but  of  which  no  trace  on  paper  .haa  yet 
been  found.  He  alludes  to  it  in  .a  letter  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  (Jan.  19,  1839) — anawerr 
ing  their  request  for  a  symphony — as  'begun 
last  year,'  though  it  is  doubtful  if  liis  occupations 
will  allow  him  to  finish  it  In  1  time  for  the  1839 
season.     So  near  were  we  to  the  possession  of  an ' 

1  Coocehred  ftod  eompoaed  in  two  d«ji  for  Mme.  Botgoncbek's 
eoneert.    See  Letter.  April  2, 1888.  z  U.  115. 

s  Lener  to  J.  A.  Norello.  In  O.  *  M.  1«2.   For  Aveeiulon  Day. 
«  A.M.Z.  mac  <»•  "  F.H.  it.  57.  eSL 

•  Antoera^  te  posMHrion  of  the  Stenidftl*-BeuiMtti. 
T  L.  Jnlf  aot  ]8»;  Jane  Uk  U»;  H.  USk 
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additional  companion  to  the  Italian  and  Scotch 
Symphonies!  The  Violin  Concerto  was  also  begun 
in  this  ^  holiday,  and  he  speaks  of  a '  Psalm  (pro- 
bably the  noble  one  for  8  voices,  '  When  Israer), 
a  Sonata  for  P.F.  and  Violin  (in  »»F,  still  in 
MS.),  and  other  things.  He  was  now,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tiresome  "  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Planch^,  on  the  subject  of  the  opera  which 
that  gentleman  had  agreed  to  write,  but  which, 
like  Mendelssohn's  other  negotiations  on  the 
subject  of  operas,  came  to  nothing ;  and  there 
is  the  usual  large  number  of  long  and  care- 
fully written  letters.  He  returned  to  Leipzig 
in  September,  but  was  again  attacked  with 
^'measles,  on  the  eve  of  a  performance  of  St. 
Paul,  on  Sept.  15.  The  attack  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  his  conducting  the  first  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  Concerts  (Sept.  30)  at  which  David 
was  his  substitute.  On  Oct.  7  he  was  again  at  his 
^post.  The  star  of  this  series  was  Mrs.  Alfred 
Shaw,  whose  singing  had  pleased  him  very  much 
when  last  in  England ;  its  one  remarkable 
novelty  was  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Vienna  by  Schu- 
mann, and  was  first  played  in  MS.  on  March 
22,  1839,  .at  the  last  concert  of  the  series.  It 
was  during  thiil  autumn  that  he  received  from 
Erard  the  Grand  piano  which  became  so  well 
known  to  his  friends- and  pupils,  and  the  prospect 
of  which  he  celebrates  in  a  remarkable  letter 
now  in  possession  of  that  Firm. 

Elijah  is  now^  fairly  under  way.  After  dis- 
cussing with  his  firiends  Bauer  and  Schubring 
the  subject  of  **  St.  Peter,  in  terms  which  show  . 
how  completely  the  requirements  of  an  oratorio 
book  were  within  his  grasp,  and  another  subject 
not  veiy  clearly  indicated,  but  apparently  ap- 
proaching that  which  he  afterwards  began  to  treat 
as  ^Christus — he^was  led  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  most  picturesque  and  startling  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  who,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  treated 
by  any  kbown  composer.  Hiller  tells  ^*ub  that 
the  subject  was  suggested,  by  the  "passage  (i 
Kings  six.  11),  'Behold,  the  Lord  passed  by.' 
We  may  accept  the  £B«t  more  certainly  than  the 
date  (1840)  at  which.  Hiller  places  it.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  but' fix;-  itself  in  the  memory, 
though  the>date  might  easily  be  confused.  We 
have  already  seen  Uiat  he  was  at  Vork  on  the 
subject  in  tthe  summer  of  1837,  <^^  ^  letter  to 
Schubring,  dated  Nov.  2,  38,  shows  that  much 
consultation  had  alroady  taken  place  upon  it 
between  Mendelssohn  and  himself,  and  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  4  book  .of  /the  oratorio.  Mendels- 
sohn- had  drawn  ,up  a;jiumber  of  passages  and 
scenes  in  :order,  .and  had  given  them  to  Schu- 
bring fori<;on8ideration.  His  ideas  are  dramatic 
enough  £ov  the  stage !  A  month  later  *'  the  matter 

8  1:.  July  90. 183B.  •  H.  123.  >o  '  Berlin.  June  IS.  1838.' 

u  Fur  the  whole  oTtbU  lee  Mr.  Planches  'Becol  lections  and  Reflso- 
tlons.'  1872,  ebapL  zzL  Mr.  FlanchA's  caxutlc  deduction!  nay  weU  be 
pardoned  him  even  hj  thoee  who  most  dearlj  see  their  want  of  fofc& 
IS  A.M.Z.  1838.  642.  1>  Ibid.  890. 

M  L.  Jul7 14, 1897.  »  L.  Jan.  12,  U8&  M  H.  17L 

17  He  liked  a  central  point  for  his  work.    In  St  Peter  H  would  have 
been  the  Gift  of  Tongues  :smL.  July  14.1897.  >■  L.  ]>eo.  6, 1836. 
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has  made  further  prog^ss,  and  his  judiciouB  ^a- 
matio  ideas  are  even  more  confirmed ;  but  the 
muKic  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  touched.  During 
the  spring  of  1839  ^®  finished  the  114th  Psahn, 
and  wrote  the  Overture  to  Buy  Bias.  This, 
though  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  effective  of  his 
worlu,  was,  with  a  •chorus  for  female  voices, 
literally  conceived  and  executed  d  Vimproviate 
between  a  Tuesday  evening  and  a  Friday  morn- 
ing—  a  great  part  of  both  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  being  otherwise  occupied— and  in 
the  teeth  of  an  absolute  aversion  to  the  '  play< 
The  performance  took  ^aoe  at  the  theatre  on 
March  11.  A  letter  to  Hiller,  written  a  *  month 
after  this,  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  his  care 
for  his  finends.  A  great  part  of  it  is  occupied 
with  the  arrangements  for  doing  Hiller*s  oratorio 
in  the  next  series  of  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and 
with  his  pleasure  at  the  appearance  of  a  favour- 
able article  on  him  in  Schumann's  '  Zeitung,* 
from  which  he  passes  to  lament  over  the  news  of 
the  suicide  of  Nourrit,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
circle  in  Paris  in  1831. 

In  May  he  is  at  DUsseldorf,  conducting  the 
Festival  (May  19-21) — ^the  Messiah,  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  C,  his  own  4 and  Psalm,  the  Eroica,  etc. 
From  this  he  went  to  Frankfort,  to  the  wedding 
of  his  wife's  sister  Julie  to  Mr.  Schunok  of  Leip- 
zig, and  there  he  wrote  the  D  minor  '  Trio ; 
then  to  Horchheim,  and  then  back  to  Frank- 
fort. On  *Aug.  21  they  were  at  home  again  in 
Iieipzig,  and  were  visited  by  the  Hensels,  who 
remained  with  them  till  Sept.  4,  and  then  de- 
parted for  Italy.  Felix  followed  them  with  a 
long  ^letter  of  hints  and  instructions  for  their 
guidance  on  the  journey,  not  the  least  charac- 
teristic part  of  wldch  is  the  closing  injunction  to 
be  sure  to  eat  a  salad  of  broooli  and  ham  at  Naples, 
and  to  write  to  tell  him  if  it  was  not  good. 

The  summer  of  1839  ^^  ^'^'^  ''^  unusually  fine 
one ;  the  visit  to  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine  had 
been  perfectly  successful ;  he  had  enjoyed  it  with 
that  peculiar  capacity  for  enjoyment  which  he 
possessed,  and  he  felt  'thoroughly  ^refireshed.' 
He  went  a  great  deal  into  society,  but  found  none 
BO  charming  as  that  of  his  wife.  A  delightful 
picture  of  part  of  his  life  at  Frankfort  is  given  in 
a  letter  to  Klingemann  of  Aug.  i,  and  still  more 
so  in  one  to  his  ^mother.  Nor  was  it  only 
delightful.  It  uiged  him  to  the  composition  of 
part  songs  for  the  open  air,  a  kind  of  piece  which 
he  made  his  own,  and  wrote  to  absolute  perfection. 
The  impulse  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
many  of  his  best  part-songs — including  'Love  and 
Wine,'  *The  Hunter's  Farewell,*  'The  Lark'— 
date  iirom  this  time.  In  addition  to  these  the  sum- 
mer produced  the  D  minor  Trio  already  men- 
tioned, the  completion  of  the  114th  Psalm,  and 
some  fugues  for  the  organ,  one  of  which  was  worked 
iuto  a  sonata,  while  the  others  remain  in  MS. 

1  letter.  March  18.  IRK.  In  teet  It  wu  onlj  written  at  all  becaaae 
tha  proeeeds  of  the  concert  ivero  to  go  to  the  Widows'  fund  of  the 
orchestra.  He  Insisted  on  oalling  it  'The  Orerture  to  the  Dramatio 
Fund/  1  Leiptlg.  April  15 ;  H.  p.  13S. 

<  The  antograph  b  dated— 1st  MOTement.  Frankfort^  Jane  6 ;  Finale, 
F/ankfort.  July  la  4  y.V.  U.  8& 

»  Sept.  14. 18Sa  •h.Avg.l.  TL.Jiil7.\Aug.I. 
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On  Oct.  a  his  second  child,  Marie,  was  born. 
Then  came  the  christening,  with  a  visit  from  his 
mother  and  Paul,  and  then  HiUer  arrived.  He 
had  very  recently  lost  his  mother,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  Mendelssohn  but  that  his  friend 
shaukl  come  and  pay  him  a  long  ^visit,  partly  to 
dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  partly  to  superintend 
the  rehearsals  of  his  oratorio  of  Jeremiah  the 
Prophet,  which  had  been  bespoken  for  the  next 
series  of  Gewandhaus  'Concerts.  Hiller  arrived 
early  in  December,  and  we  recommend  his  de- 
scription of  Mendelssohn's  home  life  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  know  how  simply  and  happily  * 
great  and  busy  man  can  live.  Leipzig  was  proud 
of  him,  his  wife  was  very  popular,  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  His  love 
of  amusement  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  his  friends 
still  recollect  his  childish  delight  in  the  Cirque 
Lajaire  and  Paul  Cousin  the  clown. 

The  concert  season  of  1839-40  was  a  brilliant 
one.  For  novelties  there  were  symphonies  by 
Kalliwoda,  Kittl,  Schneider,  and  Yogler.  Schu- 
bert's 9th  was  played  no  less  than  three  '' times, 
and  one  ^'concert  was  rendered  memorable  hj 
a  performance  of  Beethoven's  four  Overtures 
to  Leonora-Fidelio.  Mendelssohn's  own  114th 
Psalm  was  first  performed  'sehr  "glorios'  on 
New  Year's  Day,  and  the  new  Trio  on  Feb.  10. 
The  Quartet  Concerts  were  also  unusually  bril» 
liant.  At  oue  of  them  Mendelssohn's  Octet  was 
given,  he  and  Kalliwoda  playing  the  two  violas ; 
at  another  he  ^accompanied  David  in  Bach's 
Chaconne.  then  quite  unknown.  Hiller's  oratorio 
was  produced  on  April  a  with  great  suooeas. 
Ernst,  ftnd,  Above  all,  Liszt,  were  among  the  vir- 
tuosos of  this  season ;  and  for  the  latter  of  these 
two  great  players  Mendelssohn  arranged  a  scHree 
at  the  Grewandhaus,  which  he  thus  epitomises-^ 
'350  people,  orchestra,  chorus,  punch,  pastiy, 
Meeresstille,  Psalm,  Bach's  Triple  ConcertOp 
choruses  from  St.  Paul,  Fantasia  on  Luda,  the 
Erl  King,  the  devil  and  his  ^^grandmother' ;  and 
which  luul  the  effect  of  somewhat  allaying  the 
annoyance  which  had  been  caused  by  the  extra 
prices  charged  at  Liszt's  concerts. 

How,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  exciting  and 
fatiguing  work  (of  which  we  have  given  but  a 
poor  idea),  he  found  time  for  composition,  and 
for  his  lai^ge  correspondence,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  but  he  neglected  nothing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  precisely  during  this  winter  that  he  trans- 
lates for  his  uade  Joseph,  his  Other's  elder 
brother — a  man  not  only  of  remarkable  business 
power  but  with  considerable  literary  ability — 
a  number  of  difiicult  early  Italian  poems  into 
German  verse.  They  consist  of  three  sonnets 
by  Boccaccio,  one  by  Dante,  one  by  Cino,  one 
by  Cecoo  Angioleri,  an  epigram  of  Duite's, 
and  another  of  Alfani's.  They  are  printed  in 
the  recent  editions  of  the  letters,  and  are  ac- 
companied  by  a  letter  dated  Feb.   30,   1840, 

SH.1«7.  •B.134. 

M  Dec.  IS.  1K)9.  March  IS  and  April  3. 1840.  The  second  perfofmanee 
waa  Interfsred  with  by  a  Are  In  the  town, 
n  Letter.  Jan.  4, 184a  »  Jan.  9. 1840. 

it  Probably  extempore ;  the  publUhed  one  ia  dated  aome  jmn  later, 
u  Letter,  ]lBxdi90L  184a 
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describing  half-humorously,  half-pathetically,  the 
difficulty  whicli  the  obiscurities  of  the  originAhi 
had  given  him  amid  all  his  profeseional  labours. 
With  irrepressible  energy  he  embraced  the  first 
moment  of  an  approach  to  leisure,  after  what  he 
describee  as  a  *  really  overpowering  *  turmoil/  to 
write  a  long  and  carefully-studied  official  com- 
munication to*  the  Kreis-Director,  or  Home  Mi- 
mster  of  Saxony,  urging  that  a  legacy  recently 
left  by  a  certain  Herr  Bltimner  should  be  applied 
to  the  formation  of  a  solid  music  academy  at 
'  Leipzig.  This  was  business ;  but,  in  addition, 
during  all  these  months  there  are  long  letters 
to  Hiller,  Chorley,  his  mother,  Fanny,  Paul, 
and  Fiirst  (and  remember  that  only  a  small  part 
of  those  which  he  wrote  has  been  brought  within 
our  reach) ;  and  yet  he  managed  to  compose 
both  the  Lobgesang  and  the  Festgesang  for  the 
Festival  inr  commemoration  of  the  invention  of 
Printing,  which-  was  held  in  Leipzig  on  June  25^ 
the  former  of  which  is  as  characteriBtic  and  im- 
portant a  work  as  any  in  the  whole  series  of  his 
compositions.  The  music  for  both  these  was 
written  at  the  express  request  of  th»  Town 
Council,  acting  through  a  committee  whoso  chair- 
man was  Dr.  Kaymond  ^artel,  and  the  first 
communication  with  Mendelssohn  on  the  subject 
was  made  about  the  end  of  the  previous  July. 
We  know  from  Mendelssohn  *  himself  that  the 
title  *Symphonie  Cantata'  is  due  to  Klingemann, 
but  the  words  are  probably  Mendelssohn's  own 
selection,  no  trace  of  any  communication  with 
Schubring,  Bauer,  or  Fiirst  being  preserved  in  the 
pablished  letters  or  recollections,  and  the  draft 
•f  the  words  having  vanished. 

The  Festival  extended  over  two  days,  Wednes^ 
day  and  Thursday,  June  24  and  25.  On  Tuesday 
evening  there  was  a  *  Yorfeier'  in  the  shape  of 
an  opera  by  Lortzing,.  '  Hans  Sachs,*  composed 
for  the  occasion*  At  8  a^m.  on  Wednesday  was 
a  service  in  the  church  with  a  cantata  by  Rich- 
ter  (of  Zittau),  followed  by  the  unveiling  of  the 
printing  press  and  statue  of  Gutenberg,  and  by 
a  perfomance  in  the  open  market-place  of 
Mendelssohn s  ^Festgesang  far  two  choirs  and 
brass  instruments,  he  conducting  tho  one  chorus 
and  David  the  other.  Oi»  Thursday  afternoon  a 
concert  was  held  in  St.  Thonuu's  Church,  con- 
sisting of  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture,  Handers  Det- 
tingen  Te  Deum,  and  Mendelssohn*s  Lobgesang. 

Hardly  was  this  over  when  he  went  to 
Schwerin  with  his  wife,  to  conduct  St.  Paul 
and  other  large  works,  at  a  Festival  there 
(July  8-10).  On  the  way  back  they  stopped  in 
B^Un  for  '  three  very  pleasant  ^days.'  Another 
matter  into  which  at  this  time  he  threw  all  his 
devotion  was  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Sebastian  Bach  in  front  ef  his  old  habitat  at  the 
'Thomas  School/  The  scheme  was  his  'own^ 
and  he  urged  it  with  chaiacteristio  heartiness. 


1  1m  Mtndi  90.184a  *  L.  April  S,  18«a  >  L.  Not.  18,  l»40t 
«  Tbe  «anb  or  thi*  wan  bjr  Prof.  PrOlu  of  Freiberg  (N.M.Z.  IMO.  il. 
7\  Tbe  'stetiae*  ithleh  Is  mentionod  In  the  aocouDts  km  probAbly 
aomBtbb^  mor^j  tempoiwy.  The  Moood  number  of  the  Festgeung, 
mJapCed  to  tbe  words  *  Hark,  the  beimld  ugaU  ilng ,'  is  «  Tery  fkrourlte 
bynta-tim*  in  England. 

At;.Laeoi  •x.v.z.ims.i.m. 
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But  dear  as  the  name  and  fame  of  Bach  were 
to  him,  he  would  not  consent  to  move  till  he 
had  obtained  (from  the  town  council)  an  in- 
crease to  the  pay  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts.  For  this  latter  object 
he  obtained  500  ^thalers,  and  on  Aug.  10  gave 
an  organ  performance  soluaimo  in  St.  Thomas's 
church,  by  which  he  realised  300  '  thalers.  Even 
this  he  would  not  do  without  doing  his  very  best, 
and  he  describes  to  his  mother  how  he  had  prac- 
tised so-  hard  for  a  week  before  '  that  he  could 
hardly  stand  on  his  feet,  and  the  mere  walking 
down  the  street  was  like  playing  *a  pedal  pas- 
sage.' After  such  a  six  months  no  wonder  that 
his  health  was  not  good,  and  that  his  '  physician 
wanted  to  send  him  to  some  Brunnen  instead  of 
a  Musical  ^Festival.*  To  a  Festival,  however,  he 
went.  The  Lobgesang  had  not  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the-energetic  Mr.  Moore,  who  managed 
the  music  in  Birmingham,  and  some  time  before 
its  first  performance  he  had  written  to  Mendels- 
sohn witL  the  view  of  securing  it  for  the  autumn 
meeting.  On  July  21  Mendelssohn  writes  in 
answer,  agreeing  to  come,  and  making  his  stipu- 
lations as  to  the  other  works  to  be  "performed. 
It  was  his  sixth  visit  to-  England. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  of  the  work 
in  Londom*  under  MoscheWs  care.  Mendelssohn 
arrived  on  ^'Sept.  8,  visited  all  his  London  friends, 
including  the  Alexanders,  Horsleys,  Moscheles, 
and  Klingemann  (with  whom  he  stayed,  at  4 
Hobart  Place,  Pimlico),  went  down  to  Birming- 
ham with  Moscheles,  and  stayed  with  Mr.  Moore. 
On  Tuesday  he  played  a  fugue  on  the  organ ;  on 
Wednesday,  the  a3rd,.  conducted  the  Lobgesang, 
and  after  it  was  over,  and  the  public  had  left 
the  hall,  played  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on 
the  ^' organ.  The  same  day  he  played  his  G  minor 
Concerto  at- the  evening  concert.  On  Thursday, 
after  a  selection  firou>  Handel's  Jephthah,  he 
again  extemporised  onr  the  organ,  this  time  in 
public.  The  selection  had  closed  with  a  chorus, 
the  subjects  of  which  he  took  for  his  *^ improvisa- 
tion, combining  ^Theme  sublime*  with  'Ever 
faithful '  in  a  masterly  manner.  On  his  return 
to  town — on  Sept.  30 — he:  played  the  organ  at 
St.  Peter's,  Comhill— Bach's  noble  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  £  minor,his  own  inC  minor  (op.  37,  no.  1 ) 
and  F  ^^  minor,  the  latter  not  yet  published — 


and  other  pieces,  concluding  with  Bach's  Passa- 
caglia.  Of  this  last  he  wrote  a  few  bars  as  a 
memento,  which  still  ornament  the  vestry  of  the 

T  L.  Feb.  7.  IWOl 

■  13.000  thslen  in  *U  were  ralsetl  (X.M.Z.  1810.  II.  IM). 
»  L.  .\Utf.  10,  imO.  >o  Letter  lu  C.  L  314 ;  rolko.  2S1. 

11  P.  2»*.  »  Mo«.  ii.  (77.  »  Mm.  IL  TO. 

M  From  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Turle  and  the  Isto  Mr.  Bowleg. 
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churcli.  He  had  intended  to  give  a  ^  Chanty 
Concert  during  his  stay  in  L<mdon,  after  the 
FestiTal,  but  it  wa9  too  late  in  the  searon  for 
this,  and  he  travelled  from  London  with '  Chorley 
and  MoBcheles  in  the  mail  coach  to  Dover ;  then 
an  S-hours*  passage  to  Ostend,  and  by  Li^ge  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Leipzig.  It  was  Moscheles^s 
first  introduction  to  C^cile. 

The  concerts  had  already  ^begun,  on  Oct.  4, 
but  he  took  his  place  at  the  second.  The  Lob- 
gesang  played  a  great  part  in  the  musical  life  of 
Leipsig  tlJs  winter.  It  was  performed  at  the 
special  command  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at  an 
extra  'concert  in  October.  Then  Mendelssohn  set 
to  wdrk  to  make  the  alterations  and  additions 
which  the  previous  performances  had  suggested 
to  him,  including  the  scene  of  the  watchman, 
preparatory  to  a  benefit  performance  on  Dec.  3 ; 
and  lastly  it  was  performed  at  the  9th  Gewand- 
haus  Concert,  on  Deo.  17,  when  both  it  and  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  were  commanded  by  the  King 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony.  The  altera- 
tions were  so  serious  and  so  universal  as  to 
compel  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the  plates 
engraved  for  the  performance  at  Birmingham. 
Now,  however,  they  were  final,  and  the  work  was 
published  by  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel  early  in  the 
following  year.  Before  leaving  this  we  may  say 
that  the  scene  of  the  watchman  was  suggested  to 
him  during  a  sleepless  night,  in  which  the  words 
'  Will  the  night  soon  pass  V  incessantly  recurred 
to  his  mind.  Next  morning  he  told  Mr.  Schleinitz 
that  he  had  got  a  new  idea  for  the  Lobgesang. 

With  1 841  we  arrive  at  a  period  of  Mendels- 
sohn's life  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  disturbing 
antagonistic  element  beyond  his  own  control  was 
introduced  into  it,  depriving  him  of  that  freedom 
of  action  on  which  he  laid  such  great  stress,  re- 
ducing him  to  do  much  that  he  was  disinclined 
to,  and  to  leave  undone  much  that  he  loved, 
and  producing  by  degrees  a  decidedly  unhappy 
effect  on  his  Ufe  and  peace.  From  1841  began 
the  worries  and  troubles  which,  when  added 
to  the  prodigious  amount  of  his  legitimate  work, 
gradually  robbed  him  of  the  serene  happiness 
and  satis&ction  which  he  had  for  long  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  end,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  con- 
tributed to  his  premature  death.  Frederick 
William  IV.  to  whom,  as  Crown  Prince,  Men- 
delssohn dedicated  his  three  Concert-overtures  in 
1834,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia 
on  June  7,  1840;  and  being  a  man  of  much 
taste  and  cultivation,  one  of  his  first  desires  was 
to  found  an  Academy  of  Arts  in  his  capital,  to 
be  divided  into  the  four  classes  of  Pa-nting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Music,  each  class  to 
have  its  Director,  who  should  in  turn  be  Super- 
intendent of  the  whole  Academy.  In  music  it 
was  proposed  to  connect  the  class  with  the  ex- 
isting establishments  for  musical  education,  and 
with  others  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  all  under 
the  control  of  the  Director,  who  was  also  to  carry 
out  a  certain  number  of  concerts  every  year,  at 
which  large  vocal  and  instrumental  works  were 
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to  be  performed  by  the  Royal  orchestra  and  the 
Opera  company.  Such  was  the  scheme  which  was 
conmiunicated  to  Mendelssohn  by  Herr  von  Mas- 
sow,  on  Dec.  1 1, 1840,  jwith  an  offer  of  the  post  of 
Director  of  the  musical  class,  at  a  salary  of  3000 
thalers  (£450).  Though  much  gratified  by  the 
offer,  Mendelssohn  declined  to  accept  it  without 
detailed  information  as  to  the  duties  involved. 
That  information,  however,  could  only  be  afforded 
by  the  Grovemment  Deparianents  of  Science,  In- 
struction, and  Medicine,  within  whose  regulation 
the  Academy'lay,  and  on  account  of  <the  necessary 
^changes  and  adjustments  would  obviously  re- 
quire much  consideration.  Many  letters  on  the 
subject  passed  between  Mendelssohn,  his  brother 
Paul,  Herr  von  Massow,  Herr  Eichhom  the  Min- 
ister, Klingemann,  the  President  Verkenius,  from 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  hesitation 
arose  from  his  distrust  of  Berlin  and  of  the  official 
world  which  predominated  there,  and  with  whom 
he  would  in  his  directorship  be  thrown  into  con- 
tact at  every  turn.  He  contrasts,  somewhat 
captiously  perhaps,  his  freedom  at  Leipzig  with 
the  trammels  at  Berlin ;  the  devoted,  excellent, 
vigorous  orchestra  of  the  one  with  the  careless 
perfunctory  execution  of  the  other.  His  radical, 
roturier  spirit  revolted  against  the  officialism 
and  etiquette  of  a  great  and  formal  Court,  and 
he  denounces  m  distinct  terms  'the  mongrel 
doings  of  the  capital — vast  projects  and  poor  per- 
formances; the  keen  criticism  and  the  slovenly 
playing ;  the  'liberal  ideas  and  the  shoals  of  sub- 
servient courtiers ;  the  Museum  and  Academy, 
and  the  sand.' 

To  leave  a  place  where  his  sphere  of  action  was 
so  definite,  and  the  results  so  unmlstakeably  good, 
as  they  were  at  Leipzig,  for  one  in  which  the 
programme  was  vague  and  the  results  at  best  pro- 
blematical, was  to  him  more  f^n  difficult.  His 
fixed  belief  was  that  Leipzig  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  Berlin  one  of  the  least  influential 
places  in  Germany  in  the  matter  of  music ;  and  this 
being  his  conviction  (rightly  or  wrongly)  we  cannot 
wonder  at  his  hesitation  to  forsake  the  one  for  the 
-other.  However,  the  commands  of  a  king  are  not 
easily  set  aside,  and  the  result  was  that  by  the 
end  of  May  1 841  he  was  living  in  Berlin,  in  the 
old  home  of  his  family — to  his  great  delight.^ 

His  life  at  Leipzig  during  the  winter  of  1 840-41 
had  been  unusually  laborious.  The  interest  of 
the  Concerts  was  fully  maintained ;  four  very  in- 
teresting programmes,  occupied  entirely  by  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
involving  a  world  of  consideration  and  minute 
trouble,  were  given.  He  himself  played  fre- 
quently; several  very  important  new  works  by 
contemporaries — including  symphonies  by  Spohr, 
Maurer,  and  Kalliwoda,  and  the  Chdral  Sym- 
phony, then  nearly  as  good  as  new — were  pro- 
tluced,  after  extra  ^  careful  rehearsals ;  and  the 
season  wound  up  with  Baches  Passion.  In  a 
letter  to  'Chorley  of  March  15  he  calls  his  spring 

«  F.M.  III.  fl. 

»  It  wa<  *t  thU  pwfonnanee"  of  the  Chorsl  flymphony  that  Schu- 
mann for  th«  flnt  time  heird  the  D  In  the  Bass  Trombone  which 
g1v>-<  so  much  life  to  the  bcgliiniiig  uf  the  Trio.  See  his  words  la 
N.M.Z.  1S41,  i.  b9.  e  C.  1.  SM. 
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oftmpaign  '  &he  most  trotibleBome  and  Texatioos* 
he  had  ever  known;  'nineteen  concerts  sinoe 
Jan.  1,  and  seven  more  to  come»  with  at  least 
three  rehearsals  a  week  all  through/  The  amount 
of  general  business  and  correspondence,  due  to 
the  constant  rise  in  his  fame  and  position,  was 
also  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  In  a  letter  to 
bis  mother,  Jan.  25,  he  tells  of  35  letters  written 
in  two  days,  and  of  other  severe  demands  on  his 
time,  temper,  and  judgment.  And  when  we  re- 
member what  his  letters  often  are — £h,e  large 
quarto  sheet  of '  Bath  paper,'  covered  at  least  on 
three  sides,  often  over  the  flaps  of  the  fourth,  the 
close  straight  lines,  the  regular,  extraordinarily 
neat  writing,  the  air  of  accuracy  and  precision  that 
pervades  the  whole  down  to  the  careful  signature 
and  the  tiny  seal — We  shall  not  wonder  that  with 
all  this,  added  to  the  Berlin  worries,  he  composed 
little  or  nothing.  'I  have  neither  read  nor 
written  in  the  course  of  this  music-mad  winter,* 
says  ^he,  and  accordingly,  with  one  exception, 
we  find  no  composition  with  a  date  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  April  '1841.  The  exception 
was  a  pianoforte  duet  in  A,  which  he  wrote 
expressly  to  play  with  his  friend  Madame  Schu- 
mann, at  her  concert  on  March  51.  It  is  dated 
Leipzig,  March  23,  1841,  and  was  published  after 
his  death  as  op.  92.  As  the  pressure  lessens, 
however,  and  the  summer  advances,  he  breaks 
out  with  some  songs,  with  and  without  words, 
and  then  with  the  '  17  Serious  Variations '  (June 
4),  going  on,  as  his  way  was,  in  the  same  rut, 
with  the  variations  in  Eb  (June  25)  and  in  ^Bb. 
It  was  known  before  he  left  Leipzig  thsrt  it  was 
his  intention  to  accept  the  Berlin  post  for  a 
year  only,  and  therefore  it  seemed  natural  that ; 
the  '  Auf  Wiedersehen '  in  his  Volkslied, '  Es  ist 
bestimmt,*  should  be  rapturously  cheered  when 
'sung  by  Schroder- Devrient  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment, and  that  when  serenaded  'at  his  de- 
parture with  the  same  song  he  should  himself 
join  heartily  in  its  closing  *  words.  He  took  his 
farewell,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  performance  of 
Bach*s  Passion,  in  St.  Thomases  church,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  4,  and  the  appointment  of  Kapell- 
meister to  the  King  of  Saxony  followed  him  to 
Berlin.* 

For  some  time  after  fais  arrival  there  matters 
did  not  look  promising.  But  he  had  bound  him- 
self for  a  year.  Many  conferences  were  held, 
at  which  little  was  done  but  to  irritate  him. 
He  handed  in  his  plan  for  the  Musical  *  Aca- 
demy, received  the  title  of  ^  Kapellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  life  in  Uie  lovely  garden 
at  the  Leipziger  Straase  reasserted  its  old  power 
over  him,  and  his  hope  and  spirits  gradually 
returned.  He  was  back  in  Leipzig  for  a  few 
weeks  in  July,  as  we  find  'finom  his  letters,  and 
from  an  Organ  prelude  in  G  minor,  a  peifectly 
strict  composition  of  38  bars,  written  *  this  morn- 
ing* (July  g),  on  purpose  for  the  album  of  Mr. 
Dibdin  of  'Edinburgh.  He  then  began  work  in 
Berlin.     The  King's  desire  was  to  revive  some 

1  a  L  SM;  »lK>  L.  iL  94.  3  Uttar,  July  U.  1841.  and  MR  Cat 
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*  A.M.Z.  I»41.  flea  «  L.  II.  2»;  dated  Berlin.  May  IRB. 
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of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedies.  He  communicated 
his  idea  to  Tieck,  the  poet,  one  of  the  new 
Directors;  the  choice  feU  on  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  in  Donner's  new  translation  ;  and 
by  ^  Sept.  9  Mendelssohn  was  in  consultation 
with  Tiedc  on  the  subject.  He  was  greatly 
interested  wdth  the  plan,  and  witli  the  novel 
task  of  Bcftting  a  Greek  drama,  and  worked  at  it 
with  the  greatest  enthuBiasm.  By  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  he  had  made  up  liis  mind  on 
the  questions  of  unison,  melodrama,  etc.  The 
first  full  stage  rehearsal  took  place  on  the  22nd, 
and  the  performance  itself  at  the  Neue  Palais  at 
Potsdam  on  the  28th  Oct.,  with  a  repetition  on 
Nov.  6.  Meantime  be  had  taken  a  house  of  his 
own  opposite  the  &mily  residence.  A  temporary 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  of  this  winler  to  be  conducted  by  David, 
and  they  began  for  the  season  on  that  footing. 
MendelsiBohn  however  ran  over  for  a  short  time, 
after  the  second  performance  of  Antigone,  and 
conducted  two  of  the  series,  and  the  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orchestra^  returning  to  Berlin 
for  Christmas. 

On  Jan.  10,  1842,  he  began  a  series  of  concerts 
by  command  of  the  king,  with  a  performance  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  concert-room  of  the  theatre ;  but, 
if  we  may  believe  Devrient,  there  was  no  cordial 
understanding  between  him  and  the  band;  the 
Berlin  audiences  were  cold,  and  he  was  un- 
comfortable. 'A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in 
his  own  country.'  It  must,  however,  have  been 
satisfactory  to  see  the  hold  which  his  Antigone 
was  taking  both  in  ^'Leipzig  and  Berlin,  in  each 
of  which  it  was  played  over  and  over  again  to 
crowded  houses.  During  the  winter  he  com- 
pleted the  Scotch  Symphony,  which  is  dated 
Jan.  20,  1842.  His  sisters  Sunday  concerts 
were  extraordinarily  brilliant  this  season,  on 
account  not  only  of  the  music  performed,  but  of 
the  very  distinguished  persons  who  frequented 
them ;  Cornelius,  Thorwaldsen,  Ernst  (a  constant 
visitor),  Pasta,  Madame  Ungher-Sabatier,  Liszt, 
Bockh,  Lepsius,  Mrs.  Austin,  are  specimens  of 
the  various  kinds  of  people  who  were  attracted, 
partly  no  doubt  by  the  music  and  the  pleasant 
1-^union,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn  was 
there.  He  made  his  escape  to  his  beloved  Leipzig 
for  the  production  of  the  Scotch  Symphony,  on 
^' March  3,  but  though  it  was  repeated  a  week 
Iater,«be  appears  to  have  returned  to  Berlin. 
He  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  directed  the 
Dtisseldorf  Festival,  on  May  15-17;  and  passing 
on  to  London,  for  his  seventh  visit,  with  his 
wife,  conducted  his  Scotch  Symphony  at  the 
Philharmonic,  amid  extraordinary  applause  and 
enthusiasm,  on  June  13,  and  played  his  D  minor 
Concerto  there  on  the  27th,  and  conducted  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  encored.  The  Philharmonic 
season  wound  up  with  a  fish  dinner  at  Green- 
wich, given  him  by  the  directors.  On  the  1 2th 
he  revisited  St.  Peter's,  Comhill.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  as  he  came  in  the  congregation  were  singing 

•  DeT.S2a. 
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a  hymn  to  Haydn's  well-known  tune.  This  he 
took  for  the  subject  of  his  voluntary,  and  varied 
and  treated  it  for  some  time  extempore  in  the 
happiest  and  most  scientific  manner.  On  the 
x6th  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Street,  and  it  was  possibly  on  that 
occasion  that  he  played  an  extempore  &ntsksia  on 
Israel  in  Eg3rpt  which  positively  electrified  those 
who  heard  it.  He  also  again  treated  Haydn's 
Hymn,  but  this  time  as  a  fantasia  and  fugue,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  his  performance  of  four  days 
^  previous.  On  the  1 7th,  at  a  concert  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  English  Anthems,  he  played  the  organ 
twice;  first,  Bach's  so-called  'St.  Anne's*  Fugue, 
with  the  great  Prelude  in  Eb,  and,  secondly,  an 
extempore  introduction  and  variations  on  the 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,  ending  with  a  fugue  on 
the  same  'theme.  After  this  he  and  his  wife 
paid  a  visit  to  their  cousins  in  Manchester,  with 
the  intention  of  going  on  to  Dublin,  but  were 
deterred  by  the  prospect  of  the  crossing.  During 
the  London  portion  of  this  visit  they  resided  with 
his  wife's  relations,  the  Beneckes,  on  Denmark 
Hill.  He  was  very  much  in  society,  where  he 
always  enjoyed  himself  extremely,  and  where  his 
wife  was  much  admired  ,*  and  amongst  other  in- 
cidents described  in  his  letters  to  his  'mother  are 
two  visits  to  Buckingham  Palace,  the  first  in  the 
evening  of  June  20,  and  the  second  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  9,  which  show  how  thoroughly  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort  appredated  him.  On 
the  latter  occasion  he  obtained  Her  Majesty's 
permission  to  dedicate  the  Scotoh  Symphony, 
to  *her.  They  left  on  July  10,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  were  safe  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  midst  of  their  relatives,  'well  and  happy,' 
and  looking  back  on  the  past  month  as  a  'de- 
lightful 'journey.'  August  was  devoted  to  a 
tour  in  Switzerland,  he  and  Paul,  with  their 
>ftives.  Montreux,  Interlaken,  theOberland,  the 
Furka,  Meiringen,  the  Grimsel,  are  all  men- 
tioned. He  walked,  composed,  and  'sketched 
furiously';  visited  the  old  scenes,  found  the  old 
landladies  and  old  guides,  always  glad  to  see 
him ;  his  health  was  perfect,  his  mood  gay,  and 
all  was  bright  and  happy,  save  when  the  spectre 
of  a  possible  prolonged  residence  in  •Berlin  in- 
truded its  unwelcome  form.  On  Sept.  3  they  were 
at  ^Zurich,  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  at  the  Rigi 
and  "Lucerne.  While  at  Zurich  he  visitid  tlie 
Blind  Institution,  spent  two  hours  in  examining 
the  compositions  of  the  pupils,  praised  and  en- 
couraged them,  and  finished  by  extemporising  on 
the  piano  at  great  'length.  On  his  return,  he 
stayed  for  a  gay  fortnight  at  Frankfort.  Hiller. 
Charles  Halle,  and  their  wives  were  there,  and 
there  was  much  music  made,  and  a  great  open- 

1  On  the  authority  of  MUs  Moanaey.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  ar.d  the 
ALheiucum,  Juno  IR,  1842. 

a  Aila»  Newjpaper.  Jane  18 ;  Mtuical  World.  June  23. 
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0  L.  Aug.  18.  lB4a,  7  L.  Sept,  %  1M2. 

a  Dlarr  of  Mr.  Ella.  The  above  dates  preclude  the  potulhlUty  of 
hla  having  attended  the  Mozart  Festival  at  Salzburg  on  dept.  4  and  S. 
There  U  no  trace  of  hh  having  been  Invited,  and  the  full  rapurt  hi  the 
A.M.Z.  0843.  788.  808).  while  giving  the  namen  of  Mveral  ausiclaus 
present,  does  not  allude  to  him.  a  A.M.Z.  1842, 907. 
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air  ^^fiSte  at  the  Sandhof,  with  part-songs,  tableaux 
vicanU,  ete.,  ete.  A  very  characteristic  and  beau- 
tiful letter  to  Simrock,  the  publisher,  urging 
him  to  accept  some  of  Hiller*s  compositions  (an 
appeal  promptly  responded  to  by  that  excellent 
personage),  dates  from  this  ^^time.  So  well  was 
tiie  secret  kept  that  Hiller  never  knew  of  it  till 
the  publication  of  the  letter  in  1863. 

An  anecdote  of  this  period  may  be  new  to  some 
of  our  readers.  During  the  sunmier  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  conferred  on  Mendelssohn,  in  com- 
pany with  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  and  Rossini,  the  great 
honour  of  the  '  Ordre  pour  le  "  Merite,'  and  the 
order  itself  reached  him  at  Frankfort.  He  set 
no  store  by  such  distinctions,  nor  perhaps  was  its 
Berlin  origin  likely  to  increase  the  value  of  this 
particular  one.  Shortly  after  it  arrived  he  was 
taking  a  walk  with  a  party  of  friends  across  the 
bridge  at  Offenbach.  One  of  them  (Mr.  Speyer) 
stayed  behind  to  pay  the  toll  for  the  rest.  '  Is 
not  that,'  said  the  tollkeeper,  '  the  Mr.  Mendels- 
sohn whose  music  we  sing  at  our  society  ?'  'It 
is.'  *  Then,  if  you  please,  I  should  like  to  pay 
the  toll  for  him  myself.'  On  rejoining  the  party, 
Mr.  Speyer  told  Mendelssohn  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  enormously  pleased.  '  Hm,  said 
he,  I  like  that  better  than  the  Order.'  ^ 

He  took  Leipzig  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  and 
conducted  the  opening  concert  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  series  on  Oct.  2,  amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
of  his  old  friends.  A  week  later  and  he  was  in 
Berlin,  and  if  anything  could  show  how  uncon- 
genial the  place  and  the  prospect  were,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  his  letter  to  Hiller,  and  even  in  the 
Italian  jeu  d'esprit  "  to  Hiller's  wife.  It  is  as 
if  his  very  teeth  were  set  on  edge  by  everything 
he  sees  and  hears  there.  Nor  were  matters 
more  promising  when  he  came  to  close  quarters. 
A  proposition  was  made  to  him  by  the  minister 
immediately  after  his  arrival  that  he  should  act 
as  superintendent  of  the  music  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Prussia,  a  post  at  once  vague  and  vast, 
and  imsuited  to  him.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
now  evident  that  the  plans  for  the  organisation  of 
the  Academy  had  failed,  and  that  there  was  no 
present  hope  of  any  building  being  erected  for 
the  music  school.  Under  these  circumstances, 
anxious  more  on  his  mother*s  account  than  on 
his  own  not  to  leave  Berlin  in  disgrace,  in  fact 
ready  to  do  anything  which  should  keep  him  in 
connection  with  the  place  ^^  where  she  was,  he 
asked  and  obtained  a  long  private  interview  with 
the  King,  in  which  His  Majesty  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  forming  a  choir  of  about  30  iirst-rate 
singers,  with  a  small  picked  orchestra,  to  be  avail- 
able for  church  music  on  Sundays  and  Festivahi, 
and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  large  body  for  the 
execution  of  grand  musical  works.  Of  this,  when 
formed,  he  desired  Mendelssohn  to  take  the  com- 
mand, and  to  writo  the  music  for  it ;  meantime  he 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  live  where  he  chose,  and — 
his  own  stipulation — to  receive  half  the  salary 
previously  granted.  The  King  evidently  had  the 

>»  H.  197.  "  Sept.  21. 1842 ;  H.  1W.  It  A.MJ;.  1842, 984. 
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mes^delssohn: 

master  very  dosely-at  heart.  He  was,  says  Men* 
delssobn, quite  flushed  with  pleasure,  could  hardly 
contain  himself,  and  kept  repeating  *You  can 
scarcely  think  now  of  going  away.*  When  kings  ask 
in  this  style  it  is  not  for  subjects  to  refuse  them. 
Moreover  Mendelssohn  was  as  much  attracted 
by  the  King  as  he  was  repelled  by  the  official 
etiquette  of  his  ministers,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  acceded  to  the  request.  The  interview 
was  followed  up  by  a  letter  fixxm  His  Majesty 
dated  'Nov.  22,  containing  an  order  constituting 
the  Domchor  or  Cathedral  choir,  conferring  on 
Mendelssohn  the  title  of  General-Music-Director, 
with  a  salary  of  1500  thalers,  and  giving  him  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  churoh  and 
sacred  music  as  his  special  province. 

This  involved  his  giving  up  acting  as  Capell- 
meister  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  had  an  inte^v^iew  with  that  'monarch  at 
Dresden,  in  which  he  obtained  the  King's  consent 
to  the  application  of  the  Bliimner  legacy  to  his 
darling  scheme  of  a  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig. 

Thus  then  *  this  long,  tedious,  Berlin  business* 
was  at  length  apparently  brought  to  an  end,  and 
Mendelssohn  was  back  in  his  beloved  Leipzig, 
and  with  a  definite  sphere  of  duty  before  him  in 
Berlin,  for  he  had  learnt  in  the  meantime  that 
he  was  at  once  to  supply  the  King  with  music 
to  Badness  Athalie,  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  The  Tempest^  and  (Edipus  'Coloneus. 
This,  with  the  proofs  of  the  Scotdi  Symphony 
and  Antigone  to  correct,  with  the  Walpurgis- 
night  to  complete  for  performance,  the  new  Con- 
servatorium to  oiganise,  the  concerts,  regular 
and  irregular,  to  rehearse  and  conduct,  and  a 
vest  and  increasing  correspondence  to  be  kept 
up,  was  enough  for  even  his  deft  and  untiring 
pair  of  hands.  He  is  cheerful  enough  under  it,  and 
although  he  complains,  in  one  letter  that  com- 
position is  impossible,  yet  in  the  next  letter 
Athalie,  (Edipus,  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  the  Walpurgisnight,  and  the  new  Cello 
Sonata  are  beginning  again  to  fill  his  brain,  and 
he  finds  time  to  be  pleasant  over  old  Madame 
Schroder,  and  to  urge  the  claims  of  his  old 
Meiringen  guide  to  a  place  in  Murray's  *Hand- 
book.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  whirl  he  lost 
his  mother,  who  died  in  the  same  rapid  and 
peaceful  manner  that  his  father  had  done.  She 
was  taken  ill  on  the  Sunday  evening — her  hus- 
band*B  birthday — and  died  before  noonon  Monday 
Dec.  1 2 — so  quickly  that  her  son's  ^letter  of  the 
1 1  th  cannot  have  reached  her.  The  loss  affected 
him  less  violently  than  that  of  his  father  had 
done,  perhaps  because  he  was  now  older  and  too 
hard- worked,  and  also  because  of  the  home-life 
and  ties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  But  it 
caused  him  keen  suffering,  irom  which  he  did  not 
soon  recover.  It  brings  into  strong  relief  his 
love  of  the  family  bond,  and  his  fear  lest  the 
disappearance  of  the  point  of  union  should  at  all 
separate  the  brothers  and  sisters;  and  he  pro- 
poHes,  a  touching  offer  for  one  whose  pen  was 
already  so  incessantly  occupied,  that  he  should 

I  I^  Dec  5.  IMS.  t  Letter  to  KlIngemuiD.  !7ot.  23L 
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write  to  one  of  the  three  every  week,  and  the 
communication  be  thus  maintained  with  cer- 
tainty.^ 

The  house  now  became  his,  but  the  hesitation 
with  which  he  accepts  his  brother's  proposal  to 
that  effect,  lest  it  should  not  be  acceptable  to  his 
sisters  or  their  husbands,  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  his  delicate  and  unselfish  generosity.^ 
He  admits  that  his  mother's  death  has  been  a 
severe  trial,  and  then  he  drops  an  expression 
which  shows  how  heavily  the  turmoil  of  so  busy 
a  life  was  beginning  to  press  upon  him: — 'in 
fact  everything  that  I  do  and  carry  on  is  a 
burden  to  me,  unless  it  be  mere  passive  exist- 
ence.' This  may  have  been  the  mere  complaint 
of  the  moment,  but  it  is  unlike  the  former 
buoyant  Mendelssohn.  He  was  suffering  too 
from  what  appears  to  have  been  a  serious  cough. 
But  work  came  to  his  relief ;  he  bad  some  scoring 
and  copying  to  do  which,  though  of  the  nature  of 
*  Tlie  sad  mechanio  exercise, 
Like  dall  narcotics  numbing  pain,'  B 

yet  had  its  own  charm — *  the  pleasant  inter^sourse 
with  the  old  &miliar  oboes  and  violas  and  the 
rest,  who  live  so  much  longer  than  we  do,  and 
are  such  faithful  *  friends,'  and  thus  kept  him 
from  dwelling  on  his  sorrow.  And  there  was 
always  so  much  in  the  concerts  to  interest  and 
absorb  him.  The  book  of  Elijah  too  was  pro- 
gressing fast,  and  his  remarks  on  it  show  how 
anxious  he  was  to  make  it  as  ^^  dramatic  as  pos- 
sible. And  he  still  clung,  though  as  fastidiously 
as  ever,  to  the  hope  of  getting  an  opera-book.  A 
long  "  letter  in  French  to  M.  Charles  Duveyrier. 
dated  Jan.  4,  1843,  discusses  the  merits  of  the 
story  of  Jeanne  d' Arc  for  the  purpose,  and  decides 
that  Schiller's  play  has  preoccupied  the  ground. 
At  the  concert  of  Feb.  2, 1843,  the  Walpurgis- 
night  was  produced,  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  that  in  which  it  was  performed  at  Berlin 
just  10  years  before,  in  Jan.  1833.  He  had  re- 
written the  score  '  from  A  to  Z,'  amongst  other 
alterations  had  added  two  fr^sh  airs,  and  had  at 
length  brought  it  into  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  now  so  well  known  and  so  much  liked.  On 
Jan.  12  a  Symphony  in  C  minor,  by  Gade,  of 
Copenhagen,  was  rehearsed.  It  interested  Men- 
delssohn extremely,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  write  a  *^ letter  full  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  distant  and  unknown  composer,  one 
of  those  letters  which  were  native  to  him,  but 
which  are  too  seldom  written,  and  for  more  of 
which  the  world  would  be  all  the  better.  The 
work  was  produced  on  March  2,  amid  extra- 
ordinary applause.  Berlioz  visited  Leipzig  at 
this  time,  and  gave  a  concert  of  his  compositions. 
Mendelssohn  and  he  had  not  met  since  they 
were  both  at  Rome,  and  Berlioz  was  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that  some  raillery  of  his  might 
be  lurking  in  Mendelssohn's  memory,  and  prevem^ 
his  being  cordially  welcomed.  But  he  was  soon 
undeceived.  Mendelssohn  wrote  at  "once  offering 

•  L.  Dec.  72.  1 1bid.  >  'In  Hemorlam.'  r. 
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him  the  room  and  the  orcheBtra  of  the  Gewind- 
hauB,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  and  afiking 
him  to  allow  one  of  his  works  to  be  played  at 
the  approaching  concert  (Feb.  22)  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Orchestra.  An  account  of  the  whole, 
with  copious  souvenivB  of  their  Roman  acquaint- 
ance (not  wholly  uncoloured),  will  be  found  in 
Berlioz's  *  Voyage  musical/  in  the  letter  to 
^  Heller.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  two 
composer-conductors  exchanged  b&tons,  and  that 
if  Berlioz  itid  not  convert  Leipzig,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  an  amiable  reception  by  Mendelssohn 
and  David.  On  March  9  an  interesting  extra 
concert  was  ^g^ven  under  Mendelssohn's  direction, 
to  commemorate  the  first  subscription  concert,  in 
1 743.  The  first  part  of  the  progranmie  contained 
compositions  by  former  Cantors,  or  Directors  of 
the  Concerts— ^Doles,  Bach,  J.  A.  Hiller,  and 
Schicht,  and  by  David,  Hauptmann,  and  Men- 
delssohn (114th  Psalm).  The  second  part  con- 
sisted of  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  the  Music  School 
the  prospectus  of  the  Conservator!  um  was  issued 
on  Jan.  16,  1843,  with  the  names  of  Mendels^ 
sohn,  Hauptmann,  David,  Schumann,  Pohlens, 
and  C.  F.  Becker  as  the  teachers ;  the  first  trial 
was  held  on  March  27,  and  on  'April  3  it  was 
opened  in  the  buildings  of  the  Gewandhaus. 
Thus  one  of  Mendelssohn  s  most  cherished  wishes 
was  at  last  accomplished.  A  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Moscheles,  dated  April  30,  is  woi%h  notice 
as  showing  how  practical  his  ideas  were  on 
business  matters,  and  how-sound  his  judgment. 
On  Sunday,  *  April  23,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  conducting  the  concert  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  to  Sebastian  Bach,  which  he  had 
originated,  and  for  which  he  had  worked  so 
earnestly.  The  programme  consiBted  entirely  of 
Bach's  music,  in  which  Mendelssohn  himsdf 
played  a  concerto.  Then  the  monument  was 
unveiled,  and  the  proceedi^ 'ended  with  Bach's 
8-part  motet '  Singet  dem  Herm  ein  neues  Lied.' 
Such  good  services  were  appropriately  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Town  Council  with  the  honorary 
freedom  of  the  city  (Ehrenbiirgerrecht)."* 

About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  df 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  came  to  Leipzig  from 
Vienna  as  a  boy  of  12,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  new  music  school,  and  there  began  a 
friendship  which  grew  day  by  day,  and  only 
ended  with  Mend^sohn's  death. 

On  May  i  his  fourth  child,  Felix,  was  bom. 
On  account  no  doubt  partly  of  his  wife's  health, 
partly  also  of  his  own — for  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  was  seriously  unwell  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Bach  monument — but  chiefly  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  the  Conservatorium,  he  took  no  journey 
this  year,  and,  excepting  a  visit  to  Dresden  to 
conduct  St.  Paul,  remained  in  Leipzig  for  the 
whole  summer.  How  much  his  holiday  was 
interfered  with  by  the  tedious,  everlasting  affair 
of  Berlin — orders  and  counter-orders,  and  counter- 

>  And  fn  Berlloi'i  H^olras.  t  N.M.Z.  1813. 1. 99b 
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coonter-orden — may  be  seen  from  his  'letters, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  them.  By  the  ^  middle  of  July  he  had  completed 
the  MidsummerNight'sDream  music,  had  wrttten 
the  choruses  to  Athalie,  and  made  more  than  a 
start  with  the  music  to  CBdipus,  and  some  pro- 
gress with  a  '  new  Symphony ;  had  at  the  last 
moment,  under  a  pressing  order  frt>m  Court, 
arranged  the  chorale  '  Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wir* 
(Te  I^um)  for  the  celebration  of  the  loooth  anni- 
versary of  the  empire.  '  the  longest  chorale  and 
the  most  tedious  ]ob  he  had  ever  had,*  and  had 
also,  a  still  harder  task,  answered  a  long  official 
letter  on  the  matter  of  his  post,  which  appeared 
to  contradict  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  cost 
him  (in  his  own  words)  '  four  thoroughly  nasty, 
wasted,  disagreeable  days.' 

He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  early  in  Augrust, 
and  on  the  6th  conducted  the  music  of  the  anni- 
versary; returned  to  Leipzig  in  time  to  join 
his  friend  Madame  Schumann  in  her  husband's 
■lovely  Andante  and  Variations  for  2  Pianofortes 
at  Madame  Yiardot's  concert  on  *  Aug.  19,  and 
on  Aug.  35  was  pursned  thither  by  orders  for  a 
performance  of  Antigone,  and  the  production  of 
the  Midsummer  Night«  Dream  and  Athalie  in 
the  latter  half  of  September.  At  that  time  none 
df  the  scores  df  these  works  had  received  his 
final  touches ;  Athalie  indeed  was  not  yet  scored 
at  all,  nor  was  a  note  of  the  overture  written. 
Then  the  performances  are  postponed,  and  then 
immediately  resumed  at  the  former  dates ;  and 
in  the>end  Antigone  was  given  on  ^®Sept.  19,  in 
the  Neue  Palais  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  at  the  same  place — after  11  "re- 
hearsals—*on  "Oct.  14,  and  on  the  i8th,  19th, 
20th,  and  2i8t  -at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Berlin. 
The  music  met  with  enthusiastic  applause  each 
time;  but  the  play  was  for  long  a  subject 
of  wonder  to  the  Berliners.  Some  disputed 
whether  Tieck  or  Shakspeare  were  the  author  ; 
others  believed  that  Shakspeare  had  translated 
it  from  German  into  English.  Some,  in  that 
refined  atmosphere,  were  shocked  by  the  scenes 
with  the  clowns,  and  annoyed  that  the  King 
should  have  patronised  so  low  a  piece;  and  a 
very  distinguished  personage  ^  expressed  to  Men- 
delssohn himself  his  regret  that  such  lovely  music 
should  have  been  wasted  on  so  poor  a  play — a 
little  scene  which  he  was  very  '*fond  of  mimicking. 
— Antigone  procured  him  the  honour  of  member- 
ship of  the  Philologen-versammlung  of  "  Cassel. 

Mendelssohn's  position  at  Berlin  had  now  ap- 
parently become  so  permanent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  proper  provision  for  filling  his  place 
•at  the  Leipzig  concerts,  and  accordingly  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  was  ^engaged  to  conduct  them  during 

«  I*  Jul7  21. 21^  Aug.  as.  Sept.  16.  IfflT. 

7  L.  Juijr  3L  «  r.M.  Hi.  90-'  manchirt  langsam.' 

•  N.BLZ.  IMS.  li.  eS:  Lampadius.  Joaddm  made  hb  first  appoar. 
anee  at  this  concert.  "•  Dev.  24.\ 

II  H.  2iaL  The  band  was  small— only  6  first  and  6  second  fiddles ;  but 
'the  verr  pick  of  the  orchestra'  (Joachtm). 

u  On  the  14th  Mendelssohn  was  called  for,  hnt  did  not  Appear ; 
F.M.  lU.  51. 

u  F.M.  ill.  73.  These  conrt^people  were  only  repeattny  what  the 
Italian  villagers  had  said  to  him  In  183L    See  Letter.  July  4.  M«l. 

u  Mr.  BarturLi's  recollection.  u  AJLZ.  UiS,  lOL 
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hia  abeence.  The  first  of  the  geries  was  on  Oct.  i. 
Hiller  conducted,  and  Felix  supported  his  friend 
by  playing  his  0-  minor  Concerto.  Two  days 
afterwards,  on  Oct.  3,  he  writes  a  long  communi- 
cation to  the  town  council  of  Leipzig,  praying  for 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  town-orchestra 
for  their  services  at  the  theatre.  On  Oct.  30  he 
joined  Mad.  Schumann  and  Hiller  in  the  triple 
concerto  of  Bach ;  on  Nov.  18  there  wab  a  special 
fiurewell  concert  at  which  he  played  his  new 
Cello  Sonata  (op.  58),  and  which  closed  with  his 
Octet,  he  and  Gade  taking  the  two  viola  parts ; 
and  by  Nov.  25  he  had  left  Leipzig  '  with  wife 
and  children,  and  chairs  and  tables,  and  piano 
and  'everything/  and  was  in  Berlin,  settled  in 
the  old  family  house,  now  his  own.  On  the 
30th  he  conducted  the  first  of  the  weekly  sub- 
scription concerts,  which  he  and  Taubert'directed 
alternately,  and  at  which  he  often  played.  With 
all  his  aversion  to  the  Berlin  musicians  he  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  the  orchestra  was  good.  *What  pleases 
me  most,'  he  says  to  his  old  friend  and  confidant 
David,  '  are  the  Basses,  because  they  are  what 
I  am  not  so  much  accustomed  to.  The  8  cellos 
and  4  good  double-basses  give  me  sometimes 
great  satisfaction  with  their  ^big  tone.'  Then 
came  performances  of  the  Iffidsummer  Night's 
Dream  music,  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  entertainments 
and  dinners — which  amused  him  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  dislike  to  aristocrats— and  Fanny  s 
Sunday  performances.  4>nce  immersed  in  life 
and  music,  and  fr«ed  from,  official  correspondence 
and  worries,  he  was  quite  himself.  'He  is,* 
says  his  sister,  'indescribably  dear,  in  the  best  of 
tempers,  and  quite  splendid,  as  you  %now  he  can 
be  in  his  best  times.  Every  day  he  astonishes 
me,  because  such  quiet  intercourse  as  we^  are' 
having  is  a  novelty  to  me  now,  and  he  is  so 
versatile,  and  so  original  and  interesting  on  every 
subject,  that  one  can  never  cease  to  wonder  at  'it.' 
His  favourite  resort  during  his  later  Berlin  life 
was  the  house  of  Professor  Wi6hmann  thesculptor, 
in  the  Hasenjager  (now  Feilner)  Straase.  Wich- 
mann  s  wife  was  a  peculiarly  ^pleasant  artistic 
person,  and'  their  circle  included  Magnus  the 
painter,  Taubert,  Werder,  Count  Kedem,  and 
other  ^stinguished  people,  many  of  them  old 
friends  of  Mendelssohn's.  There,  in  1 844,  he  first 
met  Jenny  Lind.  The  fr'eedom  of  the  life  in  this 
truly  artistic  set,  the  many  excursions  and  other 
pleasures,  delighted  and  soothed  him  greatly. 

Christmas  was  kept  royally  at  his  house ;  he 
was  lavish  with  presents,  of  which  he  gives  Be- 
becka  (then  in  Italy)  a  *Iist.  A  very  character- 
istic Christmas  gift  to  a  distant  ^friend  was  the 
testimonial,  dated  Berlin,  Dec.  17,  1843,  which 
he  sent  to  Stemdale  Bennett  for  use  in  his  contest 
for  the  professorship  at  Edinburgh,  and  which,  as 
it  does  credit  to  both  these  great  artists,  and  has 
never  been  published  in  any  permanent  fonn,  we 
take  leave  to  print  entire,  in  his  'own  English. 

I  To  XBdarraD,  O.  *  K.  1«0l  «  MB.  letter.  Deo.  W.  1843. 

>  F.X.  lit.  W.  *  Ibid.  91.  s  It  roMhed  bim  ou  the  )Brd. 

«  I  ftm  bidebtad  to  Ifr.  J.  R.  8.  Bftmett  for  an  exact  oopy  of  this 
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BEBLIN,  Dee.  17, 1843. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


I  hear  that  you  proclaimed  yourself  a  Candidate  for  the 
musical  Professorahip  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  a  testimo- 
nial which  I  might  send  could  possibly  be  of  use  to  you 
with  the  Authorities  at  the  University.  Now  while  I 
think  of  writing  such  a  testimonial  for  you  I  feel 
proud  and  ashamed  at  the  same  time— proud,  because  I 
think  of  all  the  honour  you  have  done  to  your  art,  your 
country,  and  vourself,  and  because  it  is  on  such  a 
brother-artist  that  I  am  to  give  an  (pinion— and  ashamed, 
because  I  have  always  foUowed  your  career,  your  com- 

Fwitions,  vour  successes,  with  so  true  an  interest,  that 
feel  as  if  it  was  my  own  cause,  and  as  if  I  was  myself 
the  Candidate  for  such  a  place.  But  there  is  one  point  ot 
view  from  which  I  might  be  excused  in  venturing  to  give 
still  an  opinion,  while  all  good  and  true  musicians  are 
unanimous  about  the  subject :  perhaps  the  Council  of  the 
University  might  like  to  know  what  ve  (h-rman  people 
think  of  you,  how  we  consider  you.  And  then,  I  may  tell 
them,  that  if  the  prejudice  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
this  country  a^nst  the  muttical  talent  of  your  Country 
has  now  subsided,  it  is  chieflv  owing  to  yon,  to  your 
compositions,  to  your  nersonal  residence  in  Germany. 
Your  Overtures,  your  Concertos,  your  vocal  as  well  as 
instrumental  Compositions,  are  reckoned  by  our  best  and 
severest  authorities  amongst  the  first  standard  works  of 
the  present  musical  pcrioa.  The  public  feel  never  tired 
in  listening  to,  while  the  musicians  feel  never  tired  in 
performing,  your  Compositions;  and  »ince  they  took  root 
m  the  minds  of  the  true  amateurs,  mv  countrymen  be- 
came aware  that  music  is  the  same  m  Englaud  as  in 
Germany,  as  everywhere ;  and  so  by  your  suoceeses  here 
you  destroyed  that  prpjudice  which  nobody  could  ever 
have  destroyed  butii  true  Genius.  This  is  a  service  you 
have  done  to  English  as  well  as  German  mufdcians,  and 
I  am  sure  that  your  countrymen  will  not  acknowledge  it 
less  readily  than  mine  have  already  done. 

Sboill  I  still  add,  that  the  Science  in  vour  works  is  as 
great  as  thetr  thoughts  are  elegant  and  rancifUl— that  we 
consider  your  jierionnance  on  the  Piano  as  masterly  as 
your  Conducting  of  an  Orchestra?  that  all  this  is  the 
general  judgment  of  the  best  musicians  here,  as  well  as 
my  own  personal  sincere  opinion  ?  Let  me  onlv  add  that 
I  wish  you  success  from  mv  whole  heart,  and  that  I  shall 
be  truly  happy  to  hear  thUt  you  have  met  with  it. 

Always  yours,  sincerely  and  truly, 

Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdt. 

lb  W.  STKBNDALE  BENNETT,  EBQ. 

His  exertions  for  his  friend  did  not  stop  at  this 
testimonial,  but  led  him  to  write  several  long 
letters  pressing  his^claims  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  drafts  of  which  wiU  be  found  in  the  *  green 
books'  fltt  Leipzig.  The  professorship,  however, 
was  not  bestowed  on  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  compositions  of  the  winter  were  chiefly 
for  the  Cathedral,  and  include  the  fine  setting 
of  the  98th  Psalm  (op.  91)  for  8-part  choir  and 
orchestra,  for  New  Year's  Day,  1844;  the  and 
Psalm,  for  Christmas,  with  chorales  and  'Sprtiche,' 
and  pieces  '  before  the  Alleluja ' ;  also  the  looth 
Psalm,  the  43rd  ditto,  and  the  2  and,  for  Good 
Friday,  for  8  voices,  each  with  its  *Spruch'  or 
anthem — and  7  psalm-tunes  or  chorales  with 
trombones.  At  these  great  functions  the  church 
was  so  full  'that  not  even  Fanny  Hansel  could 
get  a  place.  The  lovely  solo  and  chorus,  '  Hear 
my  prayer,'  for  voices  and  organ,  belongs  to  this 
time.  It  is  dated  Jan.  25,  1844,  and  was  written 
for  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  careful  and  laborious 
translator  of  his  works  into  English,  and  sent  to 
him  in  a  Metter  dated  Jan.  31.    Also  the  duets 

f  YV  HI.  99. 

8  Polko.  220.'  It  was  originally  written  with  an  organ  accompwii- 
ment.  but  Mendelssohn  aflerwartis  wored  R  at  the  Instance  of  Sir.  , 
Joseph  RobiufKJU  of  Dublltt.   Uow  U  came  to  bo  dedicated  to  Taubert 
Is  not  discoverable. 
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'  Maiglockchen/  'Volkslied/  and  'Herbstlied' 
(op.  63,  no8.  6,  5,  and  4),  and  many  songs,  with 
.  azMl  without  words.  The  concerts  finished  with 
a  magnificent  performance  of  Beethoven^s  9th 
Symphony  on  March  27,  and  on  Palm  Sunday 
(March  31)  Israel  in  Egypt  was  sung  in  St. 
Peter's  church.  The  rehearsals  for  these  two 
difficult  works,  new  to  Berlin,  had  been  extremely 
troublesome  and  fatiguing. 

At  the  end  of  February  he  veceived  a  letter 
from  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  offer- 
ing him  an  engagement  as  Conductor  of  the  last 
six  concerts  of  the  season.  He  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  an  artistic  position  '  of  such  tre- 
mendous ^distinction/  and  which  promised  him 
the  opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  a  '  Society 
to  which  he  felt  personally  indebted;  and  on 
March  4  he  writes  '  with  a  feeling  of  true  grati- 
tude* accepting  for  five  'concerts.  Meantime 
the  old  annoyances  and  heartburnings  at  Berlin 
had  returned.  Felix  had  been  requested  by  the 
King  to  compose  music  to  the  Eumenides  ef 
^■^schylus,  and  |iad  replied  that  the  difficulties 
were  immense,  and  perhaps  insuperable,  but  that 
he  would  try;  and  in  conversation  with  Tieck 
he  had  arranged  that  as  the  work  eould  only 
be  given  in  the  large  new  opera-house,  which 
would  not  be  opened  till  Dec.  15,  it  would  be 
time  enough  for  him  to  write  his  music  and 
decide  whether  it  was  worthy  of  perfonuance, 
after  his  return  from  England.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  received,  as  a  parting  gift,,  on  April 
28,  a  long,  solemn,  almost  scolding,  letter  from 
^Bnnsen,  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
refused  to  undertake  the  task,  and  expressing 
the  great  disappointment  and  annoyance  of  the 
King.  No  wonder  that  Mendelssohn*8  reply, 
though  dignified,  was  more  than  warm.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  some  person  or  persons 
about  the  Court  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of 
his  writing  the  music,  and  had  pressed  their  own 
views  on  the  King  as  his,  and  he  was  naturally 
and  justifiably  angry.  A  dispute  with  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Symphony  Concerts,  where  he  had 
made  an  innovation  on  ancient  custom  by  intro- 
ducing ^Bolos,  did  not  tend  to  increase  his  affec- 
tion for  Berlin^ 

His  presence  was  necessary  on  Easter  Day 
(April  7)  in  the  Cathedral,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  he  had  left  Berlin  with  his  family.  On 
May  4  they  were  all  at  Frankfort,  and  by  the 
loth  or  nth  he  himself  was  settled  in  London 
at  Klingemann's  house,  4  Hobart  Place.  This 
was  his  eighth  visit.  He  conducted  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  of  May  13,  and  each  of  the 
others  to  the  end  of  the  series,  introducmg,  be- 
sides works  already  known,  his  own  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  music,  and  the  Walpurgisnight, 
as  well  as  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Leonora,.  No.  i , 
the  Ruins  of  Athens,  Bach's  Suite  in  D,  Schubert's 
Overture  to  Fierrabras,  and  playing  Beethoven's 
Concerto  in  6  (June  24),  then  almost  a  novelty  to 
an  Englis^h  audience.  He  had  brought  with  him 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  and  Gade's  in   C 

I  rJL  III.  92.  «  L.  July  W.  1844.  •  Hogarth,  82. 
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minor,  and  his  own  Overture  to  Ruy  Bias.  But 
the  reception  of  the  two  first  at  the  trial  by  the 
band  was  so  cold,  not  to  say  'insulting,  as  to 
incense  him  beyond  measure.  With  a  magnan- 
imity in  which  he  stands  alone  among  oomposem, 
he  declined  to  produce  his  own  Overture,  and  it 
was  not  publicly  played  in  England  till  after  his 
death.'' 

With  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  his  in- 
tercourse was  most  harmonious.  '  He  attended 
their  meetings,  gave  them  advice  and  assistance, 
and  showed  the  warmest  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  concerts  and  the  welfiire  of  the  'Society.'  By 
the  band  he  was  received  with  *  rapture  and  *en- 
thusiasm.'  And  i£  during  the  earlier  concert  h 
one  or  two  ef  the  players  acted  in  exception  to 
this,  the  occurrenee  only  gave  Mendelssohn  the 
opportunity  of  showing  how  completely  free  he 
was  from  rancour  or  personal  "feeling.  No  wonder 
that  the  band  liked  him.  The  band  always  likes 
a  conductor  who  knows  what  he  is  about.  His 
bekt,  though  very  quiet,  was  certain,  and  his 
face  was  always  full  of  feeling,  and  as  expressive 
as  his  baton.  There  are  some  of  the  players  still 
remaining  who  recollect  it  well.  No  one  perhaps 
ever  possessed  so  completely  as  he  the  nameless 
magic  art  of  inspiring  the  band  with  his  own 
feehng;  and  this  power  was  only  equalled  by 
his  tact  and  good-nature.  It  is  still  remembered 
that  he  always  touched  his  hat  on  entering  the 
orchestra  for  rehearsal.  He  was  sometimes  hasty, 
but  he  always  made  up  for  it  afterwards.  He 
would  run  up  and  down  to  a  distant  desk  over 
and  over  again  till  he  had  made  the  meaning  of 
a  difficult  passage  clear  to  a  player.  If  this  good 
nature  failed,  or  he  had  to  deal  with  obstinacy, 
as  a  last  resource  he  would  try  irony — some- 
times very  severe.  Such  pains  and  tact  as  thi^ 
is  never  thrown  aw&y.  The  band  played  as  if 
under  a  new  influence.  The  season  was  most 
successful  m  a  pecuniary  sense ;  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  had  never  been  se  crammed  ;  ae  much  as 
1 2o  guineas  were  taken  on  single  nights  in  excess 
of  the  usual  receipts;  and  whereas  in  1842  the 
loss  had  been  £300,.  in  1844  nearly  £400  were 
added  to  the  reserve  ^^fund.  Among  the  events 
which  combined  to  render  this  series  of  concerts 
historical  were  the  first  appearances  of  Ernst 
(April  15),  ^Joachim  (May  27),  and  Piatti  (June 
24).  His  playing  of  the  Beethoven  G  major 
(joncerte  on  June  24  was  memorable,  not  only 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  performance,  but  for 
Rome  circumstances  attending  the  rehearsal  on 
the  previous  Saturday.  He  had  not  seen  the 
music  of  the  concerto  for  two  er  three  years, 
and  '  did  not  think  it  respectfyl  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  play  it  without  first  looking 
through  it' — those  were  his  words.  He  accord- 
ingly  called  at  Stemdale  Bennett's  on  the  Friday 
night  to  obtain  a  copy,  but  not  succeeding,  got 

•  Few  tblnm  are  more  curioua  than  the  terms  In  which  Schuhert's 
vplendtd  works  were  criticised  at  this  date  in  Loudon,  compared  with 
the  euthuMaam  wliich  they  now  excite^ 

7  At  Mrs.  Anderson's  Concert.  1849.  >  Hogarth.  83L 

•  Mo9.  ii.  118.  10  See  letter  to  Voscheles ;  J  uiie  36, 1946. 
a  Musical  World.  Aug.  1. 1844. 

12  The  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mendelssohn  to 
Stemdale  Bennett,  for  which  see  rullio,  107. 
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one  from  iMCiss  Horsley  after  the  rehearsal  on  the 
Saturday.  At  the  rehearsal  itself,  owing  to  some 
difficulty  in  the  band  coming  in  at  the  end  of 
his  cadence  in  the  first  movement,  he  played  it 
three  times  over,  each  time  quite  extempore,  and 
each  time  new,  and  at  the  performance  on  the 
Monday  it  was  again  ^  different. 

In  addition  to  the  Philharmonic,  Mendelssohn 
took  part  in  many  other  public  concerts — con- 
ducted St.  Paul  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
on  Jxme  a8  and  July  5,  extemporised  at  the 
British  Musicians,  played  his  own  D  minor  Trio, 
and  his  Duet  Variations  (op.  83),  and  took  part 
twice  in  Baches  Triple  Concerto-->once  (June  i) 
with  MoBcheles  and  Thalberg,  when  he  elee- 
tri6ed  the  room  with  his  sudden  '  improvisation 
in  the  cadence,  and  again  (July  5)  with  Mo- 
scheles  and  Dohler.  He  also  finished  a  soena  for 
bass  voice  and  orchestra,  to  words  from  Ossian — 
'  On  Lena's  gloomy  heath,'  which  he  undertook 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  Phillips  in  1842,  and 
which  that  gentleman  sang  at  the  Philharmonic, 
March  15,  1847.  On  June  12  he  and  Dickens 
met  for  the  first  time.  On  Juixe  18  be  is  at 
Manchester,  writing  to  Mr.  Hawes,  M.P.  to  secure 
a  ticket  for  the  '  House  of  Conmions.  Piatti  he  met 
for  the  first  time  during  this  visit,  at  MoscheWs 
house,  and  played  with  him  his  new  Duo  in  D« 
No  one  had  a  quicker  eye  for  a  great  artist,  and 
he  at  once  became  attached  to  the  noble  player 
who  has  now  made  London  his  winter  home,  and 
is  so  much  admired  by  all  frequenters  of  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts.  One  of  his  latest 
words  on  leaving  England  for  the  last  time  was, 
'I  must  write  a  concerto  for  Piatti.'  In  fact, 
he  had  already  composed  the  first  movement. 
The  enthusiasm  for  him  in  London  was  greater 
than  ever,  and  all  the  more  welcome  after  the 
irritations  of  Berlin.  He  was  more  widely  known 
at  each  visit,  and  every  acquaintance  became  a 
friend.  He  never  enjoyed  himself  more  than 
when  in  the  midst  of  society,  music,  fun,  and  ex- 
citement. '  We  have  the  best  news  from  Felix,* 
says  Fanny  during  this  *  visit,  *and  when  I  tell 
you  that  he  has  ordered  a  large  Baum'Kvehen  [a 
peculiar  Berlin  cake,  looking  like  a  piece  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree]  to  be  sent  to  London  for  him,  yon 
will  know  that  that  is  the  best  possible  sign.* 
'  A  mad,  most  extraordinarily  mad  time,'  says 
he, '  I  never  had  so  severe  a  time  before^never 
in  bed  till  half  post  one ;  for  three  weeks  together 
not  a  single  hour  to  myself  in  any  one  ^day,'  etc 
'  My  visit  was  glorious.  I  was  never  received 
anywhere  with  such  universal  kindness,  and  have 
made  more  music  in  these  two  months  than  I  do 
ehiewhere  in  two  'years.*  But  even  by  all  this  he 
was  not  to  be  kept  from  work.  He  laboured  at 
hia  edition  of  Israel  in  Egypt  for  the  Handel 
Society;  and  on  official  pressure  from  Berlin — 
which  turned  out  to  be  mere  vexation,  as  the 
work  was  not  performed  for  more  than  a  year — 
actually,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil,  wrote 

1  I  Ofw  this  to  the  reoolleetion  of  Mr.  Ecllow  F]re  and  Mr.  DftTtoon. 
s  Bee  an  acoount  of  thi«  (ioniewhat  vaggitnXtA)  l/j  C.  K.  Horsier  la 
tbeChcrir.  I873.p.fil. 
■  Lettar  tn  powBMton  of  A.  G.  Kurtz,  gig. 
4FJLUL1AL  tlbU-ITB.  •  lU  Jnlj  U.  UM. 
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the  Overture  to  Athalie,  the  aut<^aph  of  which 
is  dated  June  13,  1844.  Very  trying!  and  very 
imprudent,  as  we  now  see !  but  also  very  difficult 
to  avoid.  And  his  power  of  recovery  after  fatigue 
was  as  great  as  his  power  of  enjoyment,  so  great 
as  often  no  doubt  to  tempt  him  to  try  himseli 
Three  things  were  in  his  favour — his  splendid 
constitution;  an  extraordinary  power  of  sleep, 
which  he  possessed  in  conmion  with  many  other 
great  men,  and  of  being  lazy  when  there  was 
nothing  to  do ;  and  most  of  all  that,  though  ex- 
citable to  any  amount,  he  was  never  dissipated. 
The  only  stimulants  he  indulged  in  were  those 
of  music,  society,  and  boundless  good  spirits. 

On  July  10  he  left  London,  and  on  the  13th 
was  in  the  arms  of  his  wifs  and  children  at  Soden, 
near  Frankfort.  During  his  absence  they  had 
been  seriously  ill,  but  his  wife  had  kept  the  news 
from  him,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  them 
all  well,  brown,  and  hearty.  For  the  life  of  happy 
idleness  which  he  passed  there  in  the  next  two 
months — *  eating  and  sleeping,  without  dress  coat, 
withoui  piano,  vnthoui  visiting  cards,  vnthoiU 
carriage  and  horses,  but  wUh  donkeys,  with  wild 
flowers,  with  music-paper  and  sketch-book,  with 
C^cile  and  the  'childi^* — interrupted  only  by 
the  Festival  which  he  conducted  at  Zweibriicken 
on  July  3ff  and  Aug.  i,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  his  own  charming  '  letters.  '  Idleness  * 
does  not  mean  ceasing  to  compose,  so  much  as 
composing  only  when  he  had  a  mind  to  it.  And 
that  was  often ;  he  had  no  piano,  but  he  com- 

Eleted  the  Violin  Concerto  on  Sept.  16,  after  a 
mg  and  minute  correspondence  with  David, 
and  many  of  the  movements  of  the  six  organ 
sonatas  appear  in  the  MS.  Catalogue,  with  dates 
ranging  from  July  22  to  Sept.  10.  Doubtless, 
too,  he  was  working  at  the  book  of  'Christus,* 
a  new  oratorio,  the  first  draft  of  which  he  had 
received  from  Bunsen  on  Easter  Monday  of  this 
year.  At  this  time  also  he  arranged  a  collection 
of  organ  pieces  by  Bach  for  the  firm  of  *  Coventry 
&  Hollier,  by  whom  they  were  published  in  Lon* 
don  in  the  summer  of  1845.  The  pleasure  in  his 
simple  home  life  which  crops  out  now  and  then 
in  these  Frankfort  letters,  is^very  genuine  and 
delightful.  Now,  Marie  is  learning  the  scale  of  C, 
and  he  has  actually  forgotten  how  to  play  it,  and 
has  taught  her  to  pass  her  thumb  under  the 
wrong  finger !  Now,  Paul  tumbles  about  so  as  to 
crack  their  skulls  as  well  as  his  own.  Another 
time  he  is  dragged  off  from  his  letter  to  see  a 
grreat  tower  which  the  children  have  built,  and 
on  which  they  have  ranged  all  their  slices  of 
bread  and  jam — 'a  good  idea  for  an  architect.* 
At  ten  Cari  comes  to  him  for  reading  and  sums, 
and  at  five  for  spelling  and  geography — and  so  on. 
'And,*  to  sum  up,  'the  best  part  of  every  pleasure 
is  gone  ^®if  Cecile  is  not  there.*  His  wife  is  al- 
ways somewhere  in  the  picture. 

But  the  time  arrived  for  resuming  his  duties 
at  Berlin,  and,  leaving  his  family  behind  him  at 
Frankfort,  he  arrived  there  on  Sept.  30,  alone, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  Hensels.     We 
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are  told  that  before  leaving  in  the  Bpring  he  had 
firmly  resolved  not  to  return  for  a  permanence ; 
and  the  extraordinary  warmth  and  brilliancy 
of  his  subsequent  reception  in  England,  both  in 
public  and  in  social  circles,  and  the  delights  of 
freedom  in  Frankfort,  when  compared  with  the 
constraint  and  petty  annoyances  of  Berlin — the 
difficulty  of  steering  through  those  troubled  official 
waters,  the  constant  collisions  with  the  Sing- 
akademie,  with  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  the 
clergy,  the  King,  and  the  ministers ;  the  want  of 
independence,  the  coldness  of  the  press,  the  way 
in  which  his  best  efforts  appeared  to  be  mis- 
understood and  misropresented,  and  above  all 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  at  the  head,  of 
a  public  musical  institution  of  which  he  did 
not  ^approve — ^all  these  things  combined  to  bring 
about  the  crisis.  His  dislike  to  the  place  and 
the  way  in  which  it  haunts  him  beforehand, 
is  really  quite  plaintive  in  its  persistence — 'If 
I  could  only  go  on  living  for  half  a  year  as  I 
have  lived  the  last  fortnight  (Sodeu,  Aug.  15) 
what  might  I  not  get  through.?  But  the  con- 
stant arrangement'  and  direction  of  the  concerts, 
and  the  exertion  of  it  all,  is  no  pleasure  to  me, 
and  comes  to  nothing  after  'all.'  So  he  once  more 
^communicated  with  the  King,  praying  to  be 
freed  from  all  definite  duties,  andl  from  all  such 
commissions  as  would  oblige  him  to  reside  in 
Berlin*.  To  this  the  King  good-naturedly  assented ; 
his  salary  was  fixed  at  1000  thalers,  and  he  was 
free  to  live  where  he  liked.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  a  blow  this  was  to  *  his  sister,  but  it 
was  evidently  the- only  possible  arrangement  for 
the  comfort  of  the  chief  person  concerned.  '  The 
first  step  out  of  Berlin  was  to  him  'the  first 
step  to  ^happiness.'*  He  remained  till  the  end 
of  November,  at  the  special  wish,  of  the  King,  to 
conduct  a  few  concerts  and  a.  performance  of  St. 
Paul  (Nov.  35),  and  the  time  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  Lvoff  to  commission  Hensal  to  paint  a  por- 
trait of  him,  which  has. been  engraved  by  Caspar, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  a  favourable  likeness. 
On  the  50th  he  left  Berlin  amid  regret  and  good 
wishes,  but  the  coldness  of  the  ordinary  musical 
circles  towards  him  was  but  too  evident.* 

Very  early  in  December  he  was  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  found  his  youngest  boy  Felix  danger- 
ously ill :  the  child  recovered,  but  only  aiter 
being  in  great  danger  for  many  weeks^  It 
was  probably  a.  relief  in  the  very  mids^  of  his 
trouble  to  write  a.  long  Hotter  to  Mr.  Macfiuren 
(Dec.  8),  giving,  hilni  minute  directions  as  to  the 
performance  of  Antigone  at  Covent  Garden.  His 
own  health  began  to  give  him  anxiety,  and  his 
resolution  was  to  remain  in  Frankfort  for  the 
whole  year  and  have  a  thorough  rwt.  He  had 
always  good  spirits  at  command,  and  looked  well, 
and  would  rarely  confess  to  any  uneasiness.  But 
when  hard  pressed  by  those  with  whom  he  was 
really  intimate,  he  confessed  that  his  head  had 
for  some  mouths  past  been  in  constant  pain  and 
confusion.     '  I  myself  am  what  you  know  me  to 
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be ;  but  what  you  do  not  know  is  thai  I  have 
for  some  time  felt  the  necessity  for  complete  rest 
— not  travelling,  not  conducting,  not  performing — 
so  keenly  that  I  am  compelled  to  yield  to  it,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  order  my  life  accordingly  for 
the  whole  year.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  to  stay 
here  quietly  through  winter,  spring,  and  sununer, 
sans  journeys,  aans  festivals,  aans  'everything.' 
This  resolve  he  was  able  to  carry  out  for  some 
months  of  '1845,  even  to  resisting  a  visit  to 
Leipzig  when  his  Violin  Concerto  was  first  played 
by  David,  on  March  13:  and  his  letters  to  his 
sisters  show  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  rest. 

Antigone  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Gavden 
on  Jan.  a,  1845,  under  the  management  of  M. 
Laurent,  the  orchestra  conducted  by  Mr.  (now 
Professor)  Macfanen.  Musically  its  success  was 
not  at  first  great,  owing  to  the  ixutdequate  way  in 
which  the  cSiorus  wa«  put  on  the  stage.  Writing 
to  his  sister  at  ^^Bome  on  March  25,  Mendelssohn 
says,  *  See  if  you  oannot.  find  Punch  for  Jan.  18. 
Ij>  contains  an  account  of  Antigone  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  illustrations,  especnally  a  view  of 
the  chorua  which  has  made  me  laugh  for  three 
days.  The  Chorus-master,  with  his  plaid  trowsers 
shewing  underneath,  is  a  masterpiece,  and  so  is 
the  whole  thing,  and.  most  amusing.  I  hear  w6n- 
derful  things  of  the  performance,  particularly  of 
the  chorus.  Only  fancy,,  that  during  the  Baodius 
chorus  there  is  a  regular  ballet  with  all  the  ballet- 
^rls  1 '  A  woodcut  which  made  Mendelssohn  laugh 
for  three  days  has  ipso  facto  become  classical,  and 
needs  no  apology  for  its  "  reproduction. 

The  play  improved  after  a  short  time,  and  the 
fact  that  it  ran  for  45-  nights  (Jan.  a -Feb.  i, 
Feb.  8-ait),  and  that  the  management  applied 
to  him  for  his  "Oedipus,  proves  that  it  was  ap> 
predated.  His  letters  show  how  much  work 
he  was  doing  at  this  time.  By  April  ao  the  six 
Organ  Sonatas  (op.  65-)  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
copyist,  the  C  minor  Trio  was  finished — *  a  trifle 
nasty  {eklig)  to  play,  but  not  really  difficult — 
seek  and  ye  shall  *'find  *;  and  the  splendid  String 
Quintet  in  Bb  (dated  July  8).  The  sixth  book 
of  Songs  without  Words  was  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  dedicated  toKlingemann*8  fianc^;  a 
symphony  was  well  in  hand  (oh  that  we  had  got 
it  I),  and  the  book  off  Elijah  progressing  steadily, 
no  doubt  urged  by  the  invitation  (dat^  Sept.  i, 
1844)  which  he  had.  received  to  conduct  the  Bir^ 
mingham  Festival.in. 1 846.  Conduct  the  whole  he 
could  not,  the  labour  would  be  too  great,  but  he 
replied  that  he  would  conduct  his  own  music 
as  "before.  Nor  had  the  desire  to  write  an  opa« 
by  any  means  left  him,  '  if  only  the  right  mate- 
rial could  be  ^' found.*  He  had  not  forgotten 
his  promise  to  consider  the  possibility  of  setting 
the  choruses  of  the  Eumenides  of  iSschylus  with 
effect,  and  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  Geheimcabinetsrath  Miiller, 
in  which,  in  reply  to  something  very  like  an 
offensive  innuendo,  Mendelssohn  stated  that  in 
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spite  of  BtrenuouB  eflbrts  he  had  utterly  failed  to 
see  any  way  of  carrying  out  the  commission  to 
his  own  *  satisfaction.  The  CEIdipus  Coloneus, 
the  CEdipus  Bex,  and  the  Athalie»  were  however 
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finished,  and  at  His  Majesty's  disposal.  The  edit- 
ing4f&rael  in  Egypt  had  given  him  considerable 
trouble,  owing  apparently  to  the  wish  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Handel  Society  to  print  Mendelssohn^B 


marks  of  expression  as  if  they  were  Handera,  and 
also  to  the  incorrect  way  in  which  the  engraving 
was  executed.  These  'lettera are  worth  looking  at, 
as  evidence  how  strictly  accurate  and  conscien- 
tious he  was  in  these  matters,  and  also  how  gra- 
tuitously his  precious  time  was  often  taken  up. 

Gade  had  conducted  the  Grewandhaus  Concerts 
for  1844-5  t  ^"^  having  got  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
residing  in  Berlin,  and  having  enjoyed  the  long 
rest  which  he  had  proposed,  it  was  natural  that 
Mendelssohn  should  return  to  his  beloved  Leipzig. 
But  in  addition  to  this  he  had  received  aa  intima- 
tion from  Von  Falkenstein.  as  early  as  June  5, 
1845,  that  the  King  of  Saxony  wished  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  position.  He  accordingly  once 
more  took  up  his  residence  there  early  in  Sep- 
tember (this  time  at. No.  $  Konigsstrasse,  'on  the 
first  floor)  and  his  reappearance  in  the  conductor's 
place  at  the  opening  concert  in  the  Gewandhaus 
on  Oct.  5  was  the  signal  for  the  old  applause,  and 
for  hearty  recognition  from  the  audience  and  the 
press.  The  season  was  rendered  peculiarly  bril- 
liant by  the  presence  of  Madame  Schumann,  and 
of  Jenny  Lind,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Leipzig  at  the  subscription  concert  of  Dec..4.  Miss 
Dolby  also  made  her  first  appearance  Oct.  33, 
sang  frequently,  and  became  a  great  favourite.^ 
Among  the  more  important  orchestral  items  of 
the  season  1845-46  were  Schumann's  Symphony 
in  Bb ,  and  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  (David), 
brought  forward  together  on  Oct.  as».  1845. 

After  the>  first  concert  he  left  for  Berlin  to 
produce  his  CEdipus  Coloneus,  which  was  first 
performed  at  Potsdam,  on  Nov.  i,  audi  his  Athalie 
at  Charlottenbuig,.both  being  repeated  at  Berlin. 
He  returned, to  Leipzig. by  ^Dec.  u,  and.  remained 
there  till  the  close  of  the  season)  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  that  went  on,,  including  Miss  Lind's 
farewell  concert  on  April  12, 1846 — the  last  occa- 
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don  of  his  playing  in  public  in  Leipzig.  At  the 
end  of  1845  a  formal  offer  was  made  to  Moscheles, 
at  that  time  the  fashionable  pianoforte  teacher 
in  London,  to  settle  in  Leipzig  as  Professor  of  the 
Pianoforte  in  the  Conservatorium.  He  took  time 
to  consider  so  important  an  offer,  and  on  Jan.  25, 
1846,  with  a  sacrifice  of  income  and  position  which 
does  his  artistic  feeling  the  highest  honour, decided 
in  its  favour.  Mendelssohn's  connection  with  the 
school  was  no  sinecure.  He  'had  at  this  time 
two  classes — Pianoforte  and  Composition.  The 
former  numbered  about  half-a-dozen  pupils,  and 
had  two  lessons  a  week  of  2  hours  each.  The 
lessons  were  given  collectively,  and  among  the 
works  studied  during  the  term  were  Hummel's 
Septuor ;  3  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas ;  Preludes  and 
Fugues  of  Bach ;  Weber's  Concertstlick  and  Sonatft 
in  C  ;  Chopinls  Studies.  The  Composition  class 
had  one  lesson  a  week  of  ihe  same  length.  The 
pupils  wnote  compositions  of  all  kinds,  which  he 
looked  over  and  heard  and  criticised  in  their 
presence.  He  would  sometimes  play  a  whole 
movement  on  the  same  subjects,  to  show  how 
l^ey  might  haye  been  better  developed.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  make  them  modulate  from  one 
key  to  another  at  the  piano,  or  extemporise  on 
given  themes,  and  then  would  himself  treat  .the 
same  themes.  He  was  often  extremely  irri- 
table:— 'Toller  Kerl«  so.  spielen  die  KatzenI' 
or  (in  English,  to  an  English  pupil)  'Very 
ungentlemMilike  modulations!'  etc.  But  he 
was  always  perfectljr  naturaL  A  favourite 
exercise-  of  his  was  to  write  &  theme  on  the 
black-board,  and  then  make  each  pupil  add  a 
counterpoint;  the  task  of  course  increasing  in 
difiiculty  witli  each  addition.  On  one  occasion 
the  last  of  the  pupils  found  it  impossible  to  add 
a  single  note,  and  after  long  consideration  shook 
his  head  and  gave  in.  '  You  can't  tell  where  to 
place  the  next  note  ?  *  said  Mendelssohn.  '  No.' 
'I  am  glad  of  that,'  was  the  reply,  *  for  neither 
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can  1/  But  in  addition  to  the  work  of  his  classes, 
a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  work  fell  upon  him 
as  virtual  head  of  the  School.  Minute  lists  of 
the  attendance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  drawn 
up  by  him,  still  remain  to  attest  the  thorough 
way  in  which  he  did  his  duty,  and  we  have 
Moscheles's  express  'testimony  that  during  the 
overwhelming  work  of  this  summer  he  never 
neglected  his  pupils.^  But  it  was  another  ounce 
added  to  his  load.  The  fixed  labour,  the  stated 
hours,  when  combined  with  his  composition,  his 
correspondence,  his  hospitality,  and  all  his  other 
pursuits,  was  too  much,  and  to  his  intimate 
friends  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  strain,  and 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  give  up  all  work 
and  worry,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
Art — in  his  own  words,  to  shut  himself  into  his 
room  and  write  music  till  he  was  tired,  and  then 
walk  out  in  the  fresh  air.* 

Meantime  Elijah  was  fast  becoming  a  realised 
fact :  by  ^May  2^  1846,  the  first  Part  was  quite 
finished,  and  six  or  eight  numbers  of  the  second 
Part  written,  and  a  large  portion  despatched  to 
London  to  be  translated  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  and 
'^Klingemann.  'I  am  jumping  about  my  room 
for  joy,'  he  writes  to  a  very  dear  *  friend  on  the 
completion  of  Part  I.  '  If  it  only  turns  out  half  as 
good  as  I  fancy  it  is,  how  pleased  I  shall  bet '  And 
yet,  much  as  the  oratorio  engrossed  him,  he  was 
corresponding  with' Mad.  Birch-Pfeiffer  about  an 
opera,  and  writes  to  the  same  Mend  as  if  the  long- 
desired  libretto  were  virtually  within  his  grasp. 
At  this  date  he  interrupted  his  work  for  three 
weeks  to  conduct  a  succession  of  performances 
on  the  Rhine — at  Aix-la-Chapdle,  the  Festival, 
May  31  to  June  a;  at  DUsseldorf,  a  soiree;  at 
Libge,  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  June  11,  his  hymn 
*  Lauda  Ston,  composed  expressly  for  that  occa- 
sion, and  dated  Feb.  10,  1846;  and  at  Cologne 
the  first  festival  of  the  German-Flemish  associ- 
ation, for  which  he  had  composed  a  Festgesang 
on  Schiller's  poem  'an  die  Kunstler'  (op.  68). 
His  reception  throughout  this  tour  was  raptur- 
ous, and  delighted  him.  The  three  weeks  were 
one  oontinued  scene  of  excitement.  Every  mo- 
ment not  taken  up  in  rehearsing  or  performing 
made  some  demand  on  his  strength.  He  w^as  in 
the  highest  spirits  all  the  time,  but  the  strain 
must  have  been  great,  and  was  sure  to  be  felt 
sooner  or  later.  It  will  all  be  found  in  a 
delightful  letter  to  Fanny  of  'June  27,  1846. 
On  June  26  he  is  again  at  Leipzig,  writing  to 
MoBcheles  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  from 
the  band  at  Birmingham  of  some  musicians  who 
had  been  impertinent  to  him  at  the  *  Philharmonic 
in  1844.  The  summer  was  unusually  hot,  and 
his  friends  well  remember  how  exhausted  he 
often  became  over  his  close  work.  But  he  kept 
his  time.     The  remainder  of  the  Oratorio  was 
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in  Mr.  Bartholomew's  hands  by  the  latter  part 
of  July ;  the  instrumental  parts  were  copied  in 
Leipzig  and  rehearsed  by  Mendelssohn  there  on 
Aug.  5.  One  of  the  last  things  he  did  before 
leaving  was  to  give  his  consent  to  the  publication 
of  some  of  Fanny*s  compositions,  which,  owing 
to  his  '  tremendous  reverence  for  print,*  he  had 
'  always  opposed,  and  now  only  agroed  to  *' reluc- 
tantly. He  arrived  in  London,  for  the  ninth 
time,  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  18,  had  a  trial 
rehearsal  with  piano  at  Moscheles's  house,  two 
band-rehearsals  at  Hanover  Square,  went  down 
to  Birmingham  on  Sunday  the  23rd,  had  full 
rehearsals  on  Monday  morning  and  Tuesday 
evening,  and  the  Oratorio  was  performed  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday  the  26th.  The  Town 
Hall  was  densely  crowded,  and  it  -was  observed 
"that  the  sun  burst  forth  and  lit  up  the  scene  as 
Mendelssohn  took  his  place,  amid  a  deafening 
roar  of  applause  from  band,  chorus,  and  audi- 
ence. Staudigl  was  the  Elijah,  and  Mr.  Lockey 
sang  the  air  'Then  shall  the  righteous*  in 
a  manner  which  called  forth  Mendelssohn^s 
warmest  "praise.  *  No  work  of  mine* — says  he 
in  the  long  letter  which  he  wrote  his  brother  the 
same  evening — '  no  work  of  mine  ever  went  so 
admirably  at  the  first  performance,  or  was  received 
with  such  enthusiasm  both  by  musicians  and  the 
public,  as  this.'  'I  never  in  my  life  heard  a 
better  performance — ^no  nor  so  good,  and  almost 
doubt  if  I  can  ever  hear  one  like  it  ^'again.*  No 
less  than  four  choruses  and  ^*  four  airs  were  en- 
cored. The  applause  at  the  conclusion  of  both 
first  and  second  parts  was  enormous — almost 
grotesquely  so ;  and  an  old  *^  member  of  the  band 
well  remembers  the  eagerness  with  which  Men- 
delssoln  shook  hands  with  all  who  could  get  near 
him  in  the  artist's  room,  thanking  them  warmly 
for  the  performance.  He  returned  to  London 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moschdes,  '  on  purpose  for 
a, fish  dinner  at  Lovegrove's,'  spent  four  days 
at  *^BamRgate  with  the  Beneckes  '  to  eat  crabs,' 
and  on  Sept.  6  recrossed  the  Channel  with  Standigl. 
His  visit  this  time  had  been  one  of  intense  hard 
work,  as  any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  achieve 
the  first  performance  of  a  great  work  for  solos, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  will  readily  understand. 
And  the  strain  was  unremitting,  for,  owing  partly 
to  Moscheles's  illness,  he  had  no  relaxation,  or 
next  to  none.  In  consequence  he  wss  so  tired 
as  to  be  compelled  to  rest  ^^  three  times  between 
Ostend  and  Leipzig.  It  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
buoyancy  of  the  similar  '^journey  ten  years  before. 
But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Ora- 
torio the  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  he  himself 
was  satisfied  with  his  work.  Quite  the  contrary. 
His  letter  to  Kiingemann  of  Dec.  6  shows  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  went  about  his  correc- 
tions ;  and  the  alterations  were  so  serious  as  to 
justify  our  "enumerating  the  chief  of  them : — The 
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chorus  *Help,  Lordl'  (No.  i),  much  ohangied; 
the  end  of  the  douUe  quartet  (No.  7),  rewritten ; 
the  scene  with  the  widow  (No.  8)  entirely  recast 
and  much  extended ;  the  chorus  'Blessed  are  the 
men  *  (No.  9),  resoored ;  the  words  of  the  quartet 
*  Cast  thy  burden*  (No.  15),  new ;  the  soprano  air 
'  Hear  ye  *  (No.  21),  added  to  and  reconstructed ; 
in  the  Jezebel  scene  a  new  chorus,  'Woe  to  him' 
(No.  34),  in  place  of  a  suppressed  one, '  Do  unto 
him  as  he  hath  done/  and  the  recitative  *  Man  of 
God'  added ;  the  trio  'lift  thine  eyes'  (No.  38) 
was  originally  a  duet,  quite  different ;  Obadiah*s 
recitative  and  air  (No.  35)  are  new  ;  the  chorus 
'60  return,'  and  Elijah's  answer  (No.  36)  are 
sJao  new.  The  last  chorus  (No.  42)  is  entirely 
rewritten  to  fresh  words,  the  text  having  formerly 
been  'Unto  Him  that  is  able/  etc.  The  omis- 
sions are  chiefly  a  movement  of  95  bars,  aXla 
hreve,  to  the  words  *  He  shall  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,'  which  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
chorus  *Thus  saith  the  Lord'  (No.  41),  and  a 
recitative  for  tenor  '  Elijah  is  come  already  and 
ihey  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him 
whatsoever  they  listed,'  with  which  Part  2  of  the 
oratorio  originally  opened.  In  addition  to  these 
more  prominent  alterations  there  is  hardly  a 
movement  throughout  the  work  which  has  not 
been  more  or  less  worked  upon. 

The  oratorio  was  then  engraved,  and  published 
by  Simrock  of  Berlin  in  July  1847.  Meantime 
Mendelssohn  had  been  again  reminded  of  his 
duties  at  Berlin  by  an  urgent  conmiand  from  the 
Kinff  to  set  the  German  Liturgy  to  music.  This 
(still  in  MS.),  and  an  anthem  or  motet  (published 
as  op.  79,  no.  5),  both  for  double  choir,  are 
respectively  dated  Oct.  38  and  Oct.  5,  1846.  A 
song  for  the  Germans  in  ^  Lyons — dear  to  him  as 
the  birthplace  of  his  wife— and  a  Psalm-tune  for 
the  French  Reformed  Church  in  Frankfort,  are 
dated  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  same  month.  On 
Oct.  31  the  MoBcheleses  arrive  at  Leipzig,  and 
Moscheles  baring  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Piano- 
forte-playing and  Composition. — Grade  again  con- 
ducted the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  for  this  season. 
A  trace  of  Mendelssohn's  interest  in  them  remains 
in  a  P.F.  accompaniment  to  the  E  major  Violin 
*  Prelnde  <^  Bach,  which  he  evidently  wrote  for 
David's  performance  at  the  Concert  of  Nov.  1 3, 
1846.  The  MS.  is  dated  the  day  before,  and  is 
'amongst  David's  papers.  During  October  and 
November  he  was  very  much  occupied  with  the 
illness  of  his  faithful  servant  Johann  Ejrebs,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached — *mein  braver 
gnter  Diener'  as  he  caUs  him — and  whose  death, 
on  Nov.  35,  distressed  him  much.  It  was  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  losses  which  was  ultimately 
to  drag  him  down.  Fortunately  he  had  again,  as 
at  the  time  of  his  mother's  death,  some  mechanical 
work  to  which  he  could  turn.  This  time  it  was 
*the  comparison  of  the  original  autograph  parts 
of  Bach's  grand  mass  with  his  score  of  the  same 
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work.  As  time  went  on,  however,  he  was  able  to 
apply  himself  to  more  independent  tasks,  and  by 
Dec.  6  was  again  hard  at  work  on  the  'alterations 
of  Elijskh.  Since  the  middle  of  October  he  had 
been  in  communication  *with  Mr.  Lumley,  then 
leasee  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  as  to 
an  opera  to  be  founded  by  Scribe  on  'The 
Tempest,*  already  tried  by  Immennann  (see 
p.  a685);  and  a  long  correspondence  between 
himself,  Scribe,  and  Lumley  appears  to  have 
taken  place,  no  doubt  exhaustive  on  his  part. 
It  came  to  nothing,  from  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ^libretto,  but  it  was  accompanied  by 
extreme  and  longKsontinued  annoyance,  owing 
to  his  belief  that  the  opera  was  announced  in 
London  as  if  he  were  under  a  contract  to  com- 
plete it,  and  that  for  the  season  of  *  1 847.  He  was 
at  this  moment  more  or  less  committed  to  the 
subject  of  Loreley,  on  which  he  had  communi- 
cated with  Geibel  the  poet  as  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding ^'April.  Geibel,  a  friend  of  Mendelssohn's 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  wife's,  was  at  work 
on  the  book,  and  completed  it  at  the  beginning  of 
1847.  Mendelssohn  occasionally  conducted  the 
later  Crewandhaus  concerts  of  this  season,  and 
some  of  the  programmes  were  of  spedal  interest, 
such  as  two  historical  concerts  on  Feb.  18  and  35, 
1847.  One  of  these  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
write  a  charming  ^*^  letter  to  the  daughter  of 
Reichardt,  a  composer  for  whom  he  always  had 
a  special  fondness,  and  whose  Morning  Hymn 
(from  Milton)  had  been  performed  at  the  Fes- 
tival at  Cologne  in  1835  at  his  instance. 

This  was  not  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  autumn. 
After  the  extra  hard  work  of  the  spring  and  sum* 
mer,  especially  the  tremendous  struggle  against 
time  in  finishing  Elijah,  he  ought  to  have  had 
a  long  and  complete  rest,  like  that  which  so  re* 
vived  him  in  1 844 ;  whereas  the  autumn  was  spent 
at  Leipzig,  a  less  congenial  spot  than  Frankfort, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  midst  of  grave 
anxiety  and  perpetual  business,  involving  a  cor- 
respondence which  those  only  can  appreciate 
who  have  seen  its  extent,  and  the  length  of  the 
letters,  and  the  care  and  neatness  with  which 
the  whole  is  registered  and  arranged  by  his  own 
hands.  Knowing  what  ultimately  happened, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  want  of  rest,  coming  after 
so  much  stress,  must  have  told  seriously  upon  him. 
He  himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
lessening  his  labours,  for  we  are  told  that  he  had 
plans  for  giving  up  all  stated  and  uncongenial 
duty,  and  doing  only  what  he  felt  dispoMd  to 
do,  for  building  a  "house  in  Frankfort,  so  as  to 
pass  the  summer  there,  and  the  winter  in  Berlin 
with  his  sisters,  and  thus  in  some  measure  re- 
vive  the  old  family  life  to  which  '*he  so  strongly 
urges  his  brother-in-law  in  a  remarkable  letter 
of  this  time.  Nothing  however  could  stop  the 
current  of  his  musicid  power.  He  was  at  work 
on  *Christu8,'  the  new  *' oratorio.  As  Capell- 
meister  to  the  King  of  Saxony  he  had  to  arrange 
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and  oondact  the  Court  Conoerts  at  Dresden ;  and 
he  took  a  large  part  in  the  numagement  of  the 
Gewandhans  ConoertB  this  seanon,  though  suffer- 
ing much  from  his  head,  aad  being  all  the  time 
under  the  care  of  his  '  doctor.     How  minutely 
too  he  did  hia  duty  at  this  time  as  chief  of  the 
Conservatorium  is  shown  by  a  MS.  memorandum, 
dated  Jan.  lo,  1847,  containing  a  long  list  of 
students,  with  full  notes  of  their  fieuilts,  and  of 
the  reoonuiendations  to  be  made  to  their  pro- 
fessors.   His  enjoyment  of  life  is  still  very  keen, 
and  his  birthday  was  celebrated  with  an  immense 
amount  of  fun.    His  wife,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Schunck — a  special  farouiite  of  Mendelssohn^s — 
gave  a  comic  scene  in  the  Frankfort  dialect ;  and 
Joachim  (as  Paganini),  Moscheles  (as  a  cook),  and 
Mrs.  Moscheles,  acted  an  impromptu  charade  on 
the  word '  Gewandhaus.*  Happily  no  presentiment 
disturbed  them ;  and  the  master  of  the  house 
was  as  uproarious  as  if  he  had  fifty  birthdays 
before  him.    On  Good  Friday  (April  2)  he  con- 
ducted St.  Paul  at  Leipeig,  and  shcnrtly  afterwards 
— for  the  tenth,  and  alas!  the  last  time— was 
once  more  in  England^  where  he  had  an  *en- 
gagement  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  to 
conduct  three  performances  of  Elijah  in  its  re- 
vised form.     One  of  those  kindnesses  which  en- 
d^ured  him  so  peculiarly  to-  his  friends  belongs  to 
this  time.    Madame  Frege  had  a  son  dangerously 
iU,  and  was  unable  to  hear  the  performance  of 
St.  Paul.      <Na  nun,'  said  he,  'don't  distress 
yourself;  when  he  gets  out  of  danger  Til  come  with 
C^cile  and  play  to  you  all  night.'    And  he  went, 
began  with  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata,  and 
played  on  for  three  hours,  ending  with  his  own 
Variations  sinenses.    A  day  or  two  afterwards, 
he    left,    travelled    over  with   'Joachim,   and 
reached  the  Klingemanns'  house  on  Monday 
evening,  April  la.    The  performances  took  place 
at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  i6th,  23rd,  28tb,.with  a 
fourth  on  the  50th.     The  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort  were  present  on  the  23rd,  and  it  was  on 
that  occasion  that  the  Prince  wrote  the  note  in 
his  programme  book,  addressing  Mendelssohn  as 
a  second  Elijah,  faithful  to  the  worship  of  true 
Art  though  encompassed  by  the  idolaters  of  Baal, 
which  has  often  been  printed.^    In  the  interval 
Mendelssohn  paid  a  visit  to  Manchester  for  a 
performuice  of  *£lijah  on  the  20th,  and  another 
to  Birmingham,  where  he  rehearsed  and  con- 
ducted the  oratorio  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
27th ;  and  also  conducted  his  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream-  music  and  Scotch  Svmphony  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic en  the  26th,  and  played  Beethoven's 
G  major  Concerto  with  even  more  than  his  usual 
brilliancy   and   delicacy.      He   probably  never 
played  that,  beautiful  concerto — 'my  old  eheval 
de  batailU,'  as  he  called  it  years  before — more 
splendidly  than  he  did  on  this  occasion.    To  a 
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*fri«nd  who  told  him  so  after  tiie  performance 
he  replied,  *i  was  desirous  to  play  well,  for 
there  were  two  ladies  present  whom  I  particulariy 
wished  to  please,  and  they  were  the  Queen  and 
Jenny  land.'  A  little  trait  remembered  by  more 
than  one  who  heard  the  performance,  is  that 
during  the  cadence  to  the  first  movement — a 
long  and  elaborate  one,  and,  as  before  (see  p. 
285  a),  entirely  extempore,  Mr.  Costa,  the  con- 
ductor, raised  his  baton,  thinldiig  that  it  was 
coming  to  an  end,  on  which  Mendelssohn  looked 
up,  and  held  up  one  of  his  hands,  as  much  as  to 
say  '  Not  yet.' 

On  May  i  he  lunched  at  the  Prussian  embassy 
and  played,  and  also  played  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  and  l^ince  Albert  only.    On  the  4th, 
at  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  he  played 
Beethoven's  32  Variations,  without  book.  Us  own 
C  minor  Trio,  and  a  Song  without  Words ;  and  the 
same  evening  was  at  the  opera  at  Jenny  Lind's 
debut.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  he  played  a  pre- 
lude and  fugue  on  the  name  of  Bach  on  the  organ 
at  the  Antient  Concert.    The  morning  of  the 
6th  he  spent  at  Lord  Ellesmere's  picture  gallery, 
and  in  the  afternoon  played  to  his  friends  the 
Bunsens  and  a  distinguished  company  at  the 
Prussian  embassy.    He  left  the  'room  in  great 
emotion,  and  wiUiout  the  power  of  sajong  fare- 
well.   The  same  day  he  wrote  a  Song  without 
words  in  the  album  of  Lady  Caroline  Cavendish, 
and  another  in  that  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Cavendish, 
since  published  as  Op.  loa,  No.  2,  and  Op.  85, 
No.  5,  respectively.    On  the  8th  he  took  leave 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  left  London  the  same  evening, 
much  exhausted,  with  the  Klingemanns.  He  had 
indeed,  to  use  his  own  'words,  'staid  too  long 
there  already.'  It  was  observed  at  tids  time  by  one 
'  who  evidently  knew  him  well,  that  though  in  the 
evening  and  when  excited  by  playing,  he  looked  as 
he  had  done  on  former  visits,  yet  that  by  daylight 
his  face  showed  sad  traces  of  wear  and  a  look  of 
premature  old  age.  He  crossed  on  the  oth,  Sunday, 
to  Calais,  drove  to  Ostend,  and  on  the  nth  was 
at  ^  Cologne.    At  Herbesthal,  through  the  extra 
zeal  of  a  police  official,  who  mistook  lum  for  a  Dr. 
Mendelssohn  of  whom  the  police  were  in  search, 
he  was  stopped  on  his  road,  seriously  annoyed, 
and  compelled  to  write  a  long  statement  which 
must  have  cost  him  as  much  time  and  labour  aa 
to  compose  an  overture.    He  had  been  only  a  day 
or  two  in  Frankfort  when  he  received  the  news 
of  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister  Fanny  at  Berlin 
on  the  14th.   It  was  broken  to  him  too  abruptly, 
and  acting  on  his  enfeebled  frame  completely 
overcame  hini.     With  a  shriek  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  remained  insensible  ibr  some  time. 

It  was  the  third  blow  of  the  kind  that  he  had 
received,  a  blow  perhaps  harder  to  bear  than 
either  of  the  others,  inasmuch  as  Fanny  was  his 
sister,  more  of  his  own  age,  and  he  himself  was 
older,  more  worn,  and  less  able  in  the  then  weak 
state  of  his  nerves  to  sustain  the  shock.     In  his 
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own  wordfl,  'a  great  chapter  was  endedj  and  neither 
title  nor  beginning  of  the  next  were  written/  ^ 

Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  move,  the  whole  fiunily  (with  Miss 
Jung  as  governess,  and  Dr.  Klengel  as  tutor)  went 
to  Biiden-Baden,  where  they  were  joined  by  Paul 
and  Ilensel ;  thence  by  Schaffhansen  to  Lucerne, 
Thun  and  Interlaken,  in  and  about  which  they 
made  some  stay.  To  Felix  the  relief  was  long 
in  coming.  On  July  7,  though  well,  and  often 
even  cheerful,  he  was  still  unable  to  do  any 
musical  work,  write  a  proper  letter,  or  recover 
a  oonsifltent  frame  of  mind»  He  worked  at  his 
drawing  with  more  than  usual  assiduity  at  this 
time.  Thirteen  large  water-colour  pictures  il- 
lustrate the  journey,  beginning  with  two  views 
of  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  (June  27  and  39), 
and  ending  with  one  of  Int«arlaken  (Sept.  4). 
Many  of  them  are  very  highly  finished;  and  all 
are  works  which  no  artist  need  hesitate  to  sign. 
They  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  any  of  his 
previous  sketches,  and  there  is  a  certainty  about 
the  drawing,  and  a  solidity  in  the  perspective, 
which  show  how  well  he  understood  what  he 
was  about.  The  same  love  of  form  that  shines 
so  conspicuously  in  his  great  symphonies  is  there, 
and  the  details  are  put  in,  like  the  oboe  and 
clarinet  phrases  in  his  scores,  as  if  he  loved  every 
stroke.  They  are  really  beautiful  works.  In 
addition  to  these  finished  drawings,  he  sketched 
a  good  deal  in  Indian  ink.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  Paul  and  Hensel 
returned  home,  but  Felix  and  his  fSunily  remained 
till  ^  September.  Meantime  the  world  wss  going 
on,  regardless  of  private  troubles,  friends  visited 
him,  Mid  plans  for  music  began  to -crowd  round 
him.  Among  the  former  were  Professor  *  Graves 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  Grote  the  historian — old  friends, 
the  last  of  whom  had  taken  a  long  'journey  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him — and  Chorley  the  musirad  critic. 
He  had  received  a  request  from  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  for  a  Symphony  for  1848 ;  an  ap- 
plication to  write  a  piece  for  the  opening  of  the 
St.  George's  *  Hi^  in  Liverpool ;  had  a  new  Can- 
tata in  view  for  Frankfort,  and  something  for 
the  inauguration  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Elijah 
was  to  be  given  under  his  baton  both  at  Ber- 
lin (Nov.  3)  and  Vienna— at  the  latter  with 
Jenny  Lind — ^and  the  long-cherished  opera  ex- 
erdsed  its  old  charm  over  him.  But  his  nerves 
were  still  too  weak  to  bear  any  noise,  and  he 
suffered  much  frx»m  headache  and  weariness ;  his 
piano  was '  not  for  playing,  but  for  trying  a  chord,* 
'  it  was  the  very  worst  he  had  ever  touched  in  his 
"*  life,*  and  he  shrank  *  from  the  organ  at  Fribourg 
when  proposed  to  him.  Hie  organ  in  the  village 
church  of  Ringgenberg,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz, 
was  his  only  resource,  and  it  was  there  that  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life  he  touched  the  organ  keys. 
He  put  aside  the  music  for  Liverpool, '  for  the  pre- 
sent.* and  declined  the  request  of  the  *  Philhar- 
monic, on  the  ground  that  a  work  for  the  Society 

1  L.  July  7. 1M7.         1  L.  Aug.  S.        >  Mod.  OermAo  Xiulc.  it.  9M. 
4  Now  BUhop  of  Limerick.  •  Penon&l  Life  of  (}.  Gruto,  p.  17A. 

•  Letter  to  Chorley.  July  19.         T  Fenoual  Life  of  G.  Urote.  p.  177. 
■  Mod.  G«mv  Mosie.  IL  94. 
9  Letter  to  rhm»niionic  Sooltty, '  XntarUken,  Ang.  27, 1M7.' 
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ought  not  to  bear  the  least  trace  of  the  hurry 
and  bustle  in  which  he  would  have  to  live  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
much  agitated  at  the  state  of  home  politics, 
which  were  very  threatening,  and  looked  with 
apprehension  on  the  future  of  Germany.  For 
himself  he  returned  strongly  to  the  plans  already 
alluded  to  at  the  end  of  1846,  of  giving  up 
plaving  and  concert-giving,  and  other  exciting 
and  exacting  **  business,  and  taking  life  more 
easily,  and  more  entirely  as  he  liked. 

At  length  the  power  of  application  came,  and 
he  began  to  write  music.  We  shall  not  be  &r 
wrong  in  taking  the  intensdy  mournful  and 
agitated  String  Quartet  in  P  minor  (op.  80)  as 
the  first  distinct  uttersnoe  of  his  distress.  This 
over,  he  arrived  by  degrees  at  a  happier  and 
more  even  mental  condition,  though  with  parox- 
ysms of  intense  grief  and  distress.  Hie  contrast 
between  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  his  former  letters, 
and  the  sombre,  i^thetic  tone  of  those  which  are 
preserved  from  this  time,  is  most  remaricable,  and 
impossible  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  as  if  the  man 
were  ^broken,  and  accepted  his  lot  without  an  idea 
of  resistance.  Hetx>ntinually  recurred  to  the  idea 
of  retirement  from  all  active  life  but  composition. 
Of  the  music  which  is  due  to  this  time  we  find, 
besides  the  Quartet  just  mentioned,  an  Andante 
and  Scherao  in  £  major  and  A  minor,  which  form 
the  first  movements  of  op.  81 ;  the  fragments  of 
Loreley  and  of  Christus ;  a  Jubilate,  Magnificat* 
and  Nunc  dimittis  for  4  voices  (op.  69),  which 
he  began  before  going  to  London,  and  finished  in 
Baden-Baden  on  June  la ;  and  a  few  songs,  such 
as  '  Ich  wandie  fort*  (op.  71,  no.  5). 

With  the  dose  of  the  summer  the  party  re- 
turned *' homewards,  and  on  Sept.  17  were  again 
in  **  Leipzig.  He  found  there  a  new  Broadwood 
grand  piano  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the 
London  house  during  his  absence  in  Switzerland, 
and  is  said  to  have  played  upon  it  for  several 
hours.  Those  who  knew  him  best  found  him 
'  unaltered  in  mind,  and  when  at  the  piano  or 
talking  about  music  still  all  ^'life  and  fire.* 
During  these  days  he  played  to  Dr.  Schleinitz 
a  new  string  quartet^  complete  except  the  slow 
movement,  which  was  to  be  a  set  of  Variations — 
but  not  yet  put  on  paper.  He  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Buxton,  one  of  his  English  publishers,  with 
the  words  *  You  shall  have  plenty  of  music  from 
me ;  I  will  give  you  no  cause  to  complain.*  But 
such  moments  of  vivacity  would  be  followed  by 
great  depression,  in  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
speak  or  to  be  spoken  to  even  by  old  firiends. 
He  was  much  changed  in  look,  and  he  who 
before  was  never  at  rest,  and  whose  bands  were 
always  in  motion,  now  often  sat  dull  and  listless, 
without  moving  a  finger.  '  He  had  aged,  looked 
pale  and  weary,  walked  less  quickly  than  before, 
and  was  more  intensely  affected  by  every  passing 
thing  than  he  used  to  be.*    Also  he  complained 

MMod.Ocrm.Vastci].  ap2;  Der.Tn. 

11  This  axprMslon  was  luad  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Klengel. the  tutor  of 
his  buys,  wiio  wu  conitantly  with  him  during  the  iMt  two  or  three 
yeftn  of  hli  life,  and  knew  him  lutlmately.  Dr.  KJengel  ha«  now  goiM 
to  Jutn  the  majiier  ha  M  dearly  luved.    He  died  in  Nov.  Um. 

u  Mo*.  U.  178L  8.  u  Ibid.  177.  m  lUd.  177,  USL 
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of  ihe  oppneMYo  '  air  of  the  town.  And  yet, 
thougli  more  than  one  penonis  still  idive  who 
remembers  this,  not  even  those  most  near  hun 
ftppear  to  have  realised  the  radical  and  alarming 
change  for  the  worse  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  strength. 

The  Gewandhaas  concerts  began  on  Oct.  3,  but 
he  took  no  part  in  them,  and  left  the  conducting 
to  his  old  colleague  Riets.  A  Mend  recollects 
his  saying  how  happy  he  was — '  as  isheerful  as  a 
set  of  oigan-passages* — that  he  hadn't  to  make 
out  the  programmes.  He  dreaded  all  public  music, 
and  complained  much,  though  blaming  him- 
self as  not  deserving  the  happiness  he  had  in 
his  'dear  C^dle'  and  in  the  recovery  of  his  boy 
Felix.  He  had  been  to  Berlin  for  a  week,  vei^ 
shortly  aiier  his  return,  •and  the  sight  of  his 
sister's  rooms,  exactly  as  she  left  them,  had 
'  agitated  him  extremely, '  and  almost  neutralized 
the  'effects  of  his  SwIbs  retirement.*  He  had 
definitely  given  up  the  perfonnanoe  of  Elijah  at 
Berlin,  but  was  bent  on  undertfliking  that  at 
*  Vienna  on  Nov.  14,  where  he  was  to  hear  his 
friend  Jenny  Lind  in  the  music  which  he  had 
written  for  her  voice.  On  the  morning  of  Oct.  9 
he  called  on  the  Moschdeses  and  widked  with 
them  to  the  Bosenthal.  He  was  at  first  much 
depressed,  but  it  went  off,  and  he  became  for 
the  moment  ahnost  gay.  After  this  he  went  to 
Madame  Frege's  house,  and  here  his  depression 
returned,  and  worse  than  before.  His  object  was 
to  consult  her  as  io  the  selection  and  oider  of 
the  songs  in  "op.  71,  which  he  was  «bout  to 
publish---one  of  the  minute  matters  in  which  he 
was  so  fiistidious  and  difficult  to  satisfy.  She  sang 
them  to  him  several  times,  they  settled  the  order, 
and  then  he  said  he  must  hear  them  onee  more, 
and  after  that  they  would  study  Elijah ;  she  left 
the  room  for  lights,  and  on  her  return  found  him 
on  the  S0&  shivering,  his  hands  cold  and  stiff, 
his  head  in  violent  pain.  He  then  went  home, 
and  the  attack  continued ;  leeches  were  applied, 
and  by  the  15th  he  had  veoovered  so  far  as  to 
listen  with  interest  to  the  details  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Hiller^«  new  opera  .at  Dresden,  and 
actually  to  make  plans  for  his  Vienna  journey. 
On  the  a5th  he  writes  to  h^  brother  in  the 
old  affectionate  vein.  He  is  taking  tonics,  but 
Paid's  face  would  do  him  more  good  than  the 
bitterest  medicine.  He  was  net,  however,  des- 
tined to  speak  to  him  again.  On  the  a  8th  he 
was  so  much  better  as  to  take  a  walk  with  his 
wife,  but  it  was  too  much,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  had  a  second  atta6k,  and  on  Nov.  3 
another,  which  last  deprived  him  of  conscious- 
ness. He  lingered  through  the  next  day,  fortu- 
nately without  pain,  and  expired  at  9.24  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  1847,  in  the  presence  of 

iLAmpblBL  iXin«.Fr8Ke:  Vos.ll.18L  >R5r. 

4  The  last  letter  itack  into  the  lut  (the  29th)  of  his  green  rolame* 
te  from  FIschboff  of  Vienna  on  this  sul^ect.  dated  Oct.  29.  It  must 
have  been  too  late  to  hare  been  road  by  him. 

»  Of  the  wven  songs  which  he  brouKht.  the  '  Altdeutsches  Frflh- 
Hngslled.'  though  put  on  paper  on  Oct.  7.  was  oompo!w>d  In  the 
summer.  The  'Nachtlied '  was  componed  and  written  for  Schlclnitz's 
blrthdaj,  Oct,  1,  and  is  therefore  virtually  Mendelssohn's  last  com- 
position. '  An  odd  birthday  present,'  said  ho  to  Mad.  Frege,  *  but  1 
like  it  much,  for  lloel  so  dreary.' 
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his  wife,  his  brother,  SchleinitE,  David,  and 
Moscheles.  During  the  illness,  the  public  feeling 
was  intense.  BuUe(3ns  were  issued,  and  the 
house  was  besieged  by  enquirers.  After  his 
death  it  was  as  if  eveiy  one  in  ihe  town  had 
received  a  blow  and  sustained  a  personal  loss. 
'It  is  lovely  weather  here,'  writes  a  young 
English  "  student  to  the  York  Courant,  *  but  an 
awful  stillness  prevails ;  we  feel  as  If  the  king 
were  dead.  Clusters  of  people  are  seen  speaking 
together  in  the  streets.^  Those  who  remember 
what  happened  in  London  when  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
died  can  imagine  how  a  similar  loss  would  affect 
so  small,  simple,  and  concentrated  a  town  as 
Leipzig.  The  streets  -were  placarded  at  the 
comers,  with  official  announcements  of  his  death, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  great  officer  of  state. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday  the  public  were 
allowed  to  see  the  dead  body.  On  Sunday  the 
7th  it  was  taken  to  the  Paiiliner  Cliurch  at  Leip- 
zig. A  band  preceded  the  hearse,  playing  the 
Song  without  Words  in  E  minor  (Book  5,  no.  3), 
instrumented  by  Moscheles  ;  and  after  this 
came  a  ^  student  of  the  Conservatorium  with  a 
cushion,  on  which  lay  a  silver  crown  formerly 
presented  to  Mendelssohn  by  his  pupils,  and  his 
Order  '  pour  le  merite.'  The  pall  was  bome  by 
Moscheles,  David,  Hauptmann,  and  Gade ;  the 
professors  and  pupils  of  the  Conservatorium,  the 
members  of  the  Gewandhaus  orohestra^  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  Corpovation  and  the  Uni- 
versity, and  several  guilds  and  societies  accom- 
panied the  coffin,  and  Paul  Mendelssohn  was 
chief  mourner.  In  the  church  the  chorale  'To 
thee,  O  Lord,'  and  the  chorus  -*  Happy  and  bleet,' 
from  St.  Paul,  .were  sung,  a  sennon  or  oration 
was  delivered  by  Herr  Howard,  the  pastor  of 
the  Befbrmed  Congregation,  and  the  service  closed 
with  the  concluding  chorub  yf  Bach's  Passion 
music.  At  10  p.m.  the  coffin  was  convejred  to 
the  Leipzig  station  and  transported  by  rail  to 
Berlin.  On  the  road,  during  the  night,  it  was 
met  at  Cothen  by  the  choir  of  the  place,  under 
Thile  their  director,  and  at  Dessau,  by  Friedrich 
Schneider,  who  wiped  away  the  recollection  of 
early  antagonisms  by  a  fiirewell  part-song,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  and  sung  by  his  dioir  at 
the  station.  It  arrived  at  Berlm  at  7  a.m.,  and 
after  more  funeral  ceremonies  was  deposited  in 
the  enclosed  burial-plaoe  of  the  family  in  the 
Alte  Dreifaltigkeits  Kirchhof,  doee  outside  the 
Halle- thor. 

His  tombstone  is  a  cross.  He  rests  betvreen 
his  boy  Felix  and  his  sister  Fanny.  His  &th« 
and  mother  are  a  short  distance  behind. 

The  5th  Gewandhaus  concert,  which  it  was 
piously  observed  would  naturally  have  ended  at 
the  veiy  moment  of  his  death,  was  postponed  till 
the  nth,  when,  excepting  the  Eroica  Symphony, 
which  formed  ihe  second  part  of  the  programme, 
it  was  entirely  made  up  of  the  compositions  of  the 
departed  master.  Among  them  were  the  Nachtlied 
of  Eichendorf  (op.  71,  no.  6),  sung  by  Madame 
Frege. 

e  Mr.  Camldfre.  bod  of  Dr.  Cuntdge  of  York. 
7Mr.deSe&Ua. 
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In  London  tBe  feeling,  thongli  naiunillynotBO 
deep  or  so  nniversal  as  in  Mb  native  plaoe,  was 
yet  both  deep  and  wide.  His  visits  luul  of  late 
been  so  frequent,  and  the  last  one  was  so  recent, 
and  there  was  such  a  vivid  personality  about  him, 
such  force  and  fire,  and-  such  a  general  tone  of 
health  and  spirits,  that  no  wonder  we  were  startled 
by  the  news  of  his  death.  The  tone  of  the  press 
-was  more  that  of  regret  for  a  dear  relation,  than 
of  eulogy  for  a  public  character.  Each  writer  spoke 
as  if  he  intimately  knew  and  loved  the  depaked. 
This  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  long  notices 
of  the  Timet  and  Athenasum,  which  are  full  not 
only  of  keen  appreciation,  but  of  deep  personal 
sorrow.  Of  his  private  friends  I  shall  raily  per- 
mit myself  two  quotations.  Mrs.  Grote,  writing 
nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  names  four  friends 
-whose  deaths  had  occasioned  her  the  most  poign« 
ant  sorrow  of  her  life;  and  among  these  are 
Felix  Mendelssohn,  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe,  and 
John  Stuart- Mill.  Mrs.  Austin,  the  aunt  of  his 
early  friends  the  Taylors,  and  herself  one  of  his 
most  intimate  allies,  in  a  tribute  to  his  memory 
as  beautiful  ^  as  it  is  short,  says — 

'  His  is  one  of  the  rare  characters  that  oannot  be  known 
too  intimately.  Of  him  there  is  nothing  to  tell  that  is 
not  honourable  to  his  memory,  oonsoling  to  his  friends, 
pfTofitable  to  all  men.  .  .  .  Much  as  I  admired  him^as  an 
artist,  I  was  no  lees  struck  by  his  childlike  simplicity 
and  sportiveness,  his  deference  to  age,  his  readiness  to 
bend  nia  genius  to  give  pleasure  to  the  humble  and 
ignorant ;  the  vivacity  and  fervour  of  his  admiration  for 
everything  good  and  great,  his  cultivated  intellect, 
refined  tastes  and  noble  sentiments.* 

Nor  was  the  public  regret  out  of  proportion- 
to  that  of  hie  intimate  friends.  We  are  not  per- 
haps prone  to  be  very  demonstrative  over  artistb, 
especially  over  musicians ;  but  this  was  a  man. 
who  had  wound  himself  into  our  feelings  as  no 
other  musician  had  done  since  Handel.  What 
Handel's  songs.  Harmonious  Blacksmith,  and  other 
harpsichord  pieces  had  done  for  the  English  public 
in  1740,  that  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 
Words,  and  Part-songs,  had  done  in  1840,  and 
they  had  already  made  his  name  a  beloved  house- 
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hold  word  in  many  a  &mily  circle  both  in  town 
and  country.  He  had  been  for  long  looked  upon 
as  half  an  Englishman.  He  spoke  English  well, 
he  wrote  letters  and  familiar  notes  in  our  tongue 
freely ;  he  showed  himself  in  the  provinces ;  his 
first  important  work  was  founded  on  Shakspeare, 
his  last  was  brought  out  in  England,  at  so  pecu- 
liarly En^^ish  a  town  as  Birmingham ;  and  his 
'Scotch  Symphony'  and  'Hebrides  Overture* 
showed  how  deeply-  the  scenery  of  Britain  had 
influenced  him.  And,. perhaps  more  than  this, 
there  were  in  the  singular  purity  of  his  life,  in 
his  known  devotion  to  his  vrife  and  family,  and 
his  general  high  and  unselfish  character,  the 
things  most  essential  to  procure  him  both  the 
esteem  and  affection' of  the  English  people. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  only  Society 
in  London  having  concerts  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  performed  Mijah  onNov.  1 7,  preceded  by  the 
Bead  March  in  Siaul)  and  wi^  the  band  and 
chorus  all  dressed  in  <black.  ■  At  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  similar  honours  were  paid  to  the 
departed  composer.  In  Germany  oonunemora- 
tion  concerts  {Todte^feierywete  given  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and  many  other 
places.  His  bust  was  set  up  in  the  Theatre  at 
Berlin,  and  his  profile  in  the  Grewandhaus  at 
Leipzig.  The  first  Concert  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  on  Jan.  9,  1848,  was  entitled  'h  la 
mdmoire  de  F.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,'  and  com* 
prised  the  Scotch  Symphony,  Hebrides  Overture, 
Violin  Concerto,  and  fragments  from  St.  Paul. 
Among  the  very  numerous  letters  of  condolence 
addressed  to  Ms  widow  wo  will  only  mention 
those  frxnn  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Eling  of 
'Btxuuiak,  and  -the  King  of  Saxony. 

Two  works  were  in  the  printers'  hands  at  the 
time  of  Mendelssohn's  death — the  Six  Songs 
(op.  71)  and  the  Six  Children's  pieces  (op.  73). 
These  were-.quickly  published.  Then  there  was 
a  pause,  and  ■  at  lexigth>  as  he  had  left  no  will, 
Madame  Mendelssolm  confide  to  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee, composed  of  her  husband's  most  intimate 
musical  friends,  the  task  of  deciding  which  pieces 
out  of  the  immense  mass  of  MS.  music  should  be 
published,  and  of  supervising  the  publication. 
These  gentlemen  were  Dr.  Schleinitz»  the  acting 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Conservatorium, 
David,  Moscheles,  and  Hauptmann,  all  resident 
in  Leipzig,  with  Paul  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin,  and 
Julius  Rietz  in  Dresden.  Theinstrumental  works 
still  in  MS.  embraced  the  Trumpet  Overture 
(1825)  and  Reformation  Symphony  (1830),  the 
Italian  Symphony  (1833),  Uie  Overture  to  Ruy 
Bias-  (1839),.  2  sets  of  P.F.  variations  (1841), 
the  Quintet  in  Bb  (1845),  the  Quartet  in  F  minor 
(1847),  and  fragments  of  another  Quartet  in  E, 
Songs-without  Words,  and  other  P.  F.  pieces.  The 
Vo(»l  works  comprised  the  Liederapiel  'Heim- 
kehr  aus  dev  Fr^de'  (1829),  the  Concerir-aria 
'Infelice'  (1843),  the  Music  to  Athalie  and  to 
(Edipus  Coloneus  (both  1 845),  Lauda  Sion  (1846), 
fragments  of  the  opera  Loreley,  and  of  the  ora- 
torio ChristuB,  on  which  he  had  been  at  work  not 
long  before  his  death;  Psalms  and  SprUche  for 
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voioeB  with  and  without  aooompaniment,  Songs 
and  Part-Bongs. 

The  work  of  publication  began  with  Lauda 
Sion,  which  appeared  as  op.  73,  Feb.  15,  1848. 
This  was  followed  by  Athalie,  and  by  other 
works  down  to  the  four 'Part-songs  which  form 
op.  100  and  no.  29  of  the  posthumous  works, 
which  came  out  in  Jan.  1852.  Here  a  pause  took 
place.  In  the  meantime,  borne  down  by  %er 
great  loss,  and  also  by  the  death  of  her  third  boy, 
Felix,  in  1851,  Madame  Mendelssohn  herself 
died  on  Sept.  25,  1855.  The  manuscripts  then 
came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carl  Mendelssohn, 
the  eldest  son,  and  after  some  years  publication 
re-commenced  with  the  Trumpet  Overture,- which 
appeared  in  1867,  and  continued  at  intervals 
down  to  the  'Perpetuum  mobile'  (op.  119). 

Many  of  the  pieces  referred  to  in  the  sbove 
enumeration  are  included  in  the  series  of  MS. 
volumes  already  mentioned.  Forty -four  of 
these  volumes  are  now  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Berlin,  'in  pursuance  of  an  arrange- 
ment dated  Dec.  23,  1877,  by  which,  in  ex- 
change for  the  possession  of  them,  the  German 
government  agroed  with  the  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy  family  to  found  two  perpetual  scholar- 
ships of  1500  marks  (£75)  per  annum  each, 
tenable  for  four  years,  for  the  education  <^ 
students  of  music  elected  by  competition  from 
the  music  schools  of  Germany.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Fund  are  three — the  Director  of  the  High 
School  of  Music  at  Berlin,  a  second  nominated  by 
the  government,  and  a  third  by  the  family.  The 
first  election  took  place  on  Oct.  i,  1879,  '^^  ^^® 
successful  candidates  were  Engelbert  Humper- 
dink  of  Siegburg,  and  Josef  Kotek  of  Podolia. 
In  addition,  £mst  Seyffardt  of  Crefeld,  and  Johann 
Secundus  Cruse  of  Melbourne,  Austnflia,  will  re- 
ceive allowances  of  750  marks  each  out  of  the 
arrears  of  the  Fund. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Berlin 
Scholarships,  however,  practical  steps  in  the 
same  direction  had  beoi  taken  in  England.  In 
Nov.  1847  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  memorial  in  honour  of  Mendelssohn. 
£50  was  subscribed  thereto  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort,  and  like  sums  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  and  Philhannonie  Societies.  Other 
subscriptions  were  raised  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  over  £600.  In  April  1859,  after  many 
negotiations,  a  model  of  a  statue  by  Mr.  C. 
Bacon  was  approved  by  the  subscriben ;  it  was 
cast  in  bronze  in  the  following  November,  and 
on  May  4,  i860,  was  set  up  on  the  Tenaee  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at'Svdenham. 

A  more  appropriate  memorial  was  the  Men- 
delssohn ScholarsMp,  ^hidi  originated  in  Ma- 
dame Lind-Goldschmidt  in  the  year  1850,  and 
will  be  found  described  under  its  own  heading. 
[See  Mendslssohit  Scholabship.] 


In  person  Mendelssohn  was  short,  ^not  so 
much  as  5  ft.  6  ins.  high,  and  slight  of  build  ,* 
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in  figure  lithe,  and  very  light  and  mercurial.  His 
look  was  dark  and  very  Jewish ;  the  fiM»  unusu- 
ally mobile,  and  ever  varying  in  expression*  full 
of  brightness  and  animation,  and  with  a  niost  un- 
mistakeable  look  of  genius.  His  complexion  was 
fresh,  and  shewed  a  good  deal  of  colour.  His  hair 
was  black,  thick,  and  abundant,  but  very  fine, 
with  a  natural  wave  in  it,  and  was  kept  back  firom 
his  forehead,  which  was  high  and  much  developed. 
By  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  it  showed  a  good 
deal  of  gray  and  he  b^;an  to  be  bald.^  His  mouth 
was  unusually  delicate  and  expressive,  and  had 
generally  a  pleasant  smile  at  the  comers.  His 
whiskers  were  very  daric,  and  his  closely-shaven 
chin  and  upper  lip  were  blue  fiom  the  strength 
of  his  beard.  His  teeth  were  beautifully  white 
and  regular ;  but  the  most  striking  part  of  his 
£&ce  were  the  large  dark  brown  eyes.  When 
at  rest  he  often  lowered  the  eyelids  as  if  he  were 
slightly  short-sighted — which  indeed  he  was  ;  but 
when  animated  they  gave  an  extraordinary  bright- 
ness and  fire  to  his  &ce,  and  '  were  as  ei^presdve 
a  pair  of  eyes  as  were  ever  set  in  a  human 
being's  head.'  When  he  was  playing  extempore, 
or  was  otherwise  much  excited,  they  would 
dilate  and  become  nearly  twice  their  ordinary 
size,  the  brown  pupil  clumging  to  a  vivid  black. 
His  laugh  was  hearty,  and  frequent ;  and 
when  especially  amused  he  would  quite  double 
up  with  laughter  and  shake  his  hand  &om  the 
wrist  to  jemphamze  his  merriment.  He  would 
nod  his  head  violently  when  thoroughly  agreeing, 
so  that  the  hair  came  down  over  his  &oe.  £1 
fact  his  body  was  almost  as  expressive  as  his 
face.  Hisliands  were  'small,  with  taper  fingers. 
On  the  keys  they  behaved  almost  like  'living' 
and  intelligent  creatures,  full  of  life  and  sym- 
pathy.* His  action  at  the  piano  was  as  finee  firom 
affectation  as  everything  else  that  he  did,  and  very 
interesting.  At  times,  especially  at  the  organ,  he 
leant  very  much  over  the  keys,  as  if  watching  for 
the  strains  which  came  out  of  his  finger  tips.  He 
sometimes  swayed  firom  side  to  side,  but  usually 
his  whole  performance  was  quiet  and  absorbed.* 

He  refused  more  than  'once,  firom  motives  of 
modesty,  to  have  his  likeness  taken.  But  a  great 
number  of  portraits  were  painted  and  drawn  at 
different  times  of  his  life.  The  best  of  these,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  most  capable  of  judging,  is 
that  painted  by  his  friend  Professor  Edward 
Magnus  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1 844.  The  original 
of  this  is  in  the  possession  of  Madame  Land' 
Groldschmidt,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Mag- 
nus himself,  and  although  deficient  in  that  lively 
speaking  expression  which  all  admit  to  have  been 
so  characteristic  of  him,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
good  representation.  It  is  very  superior  to  the 
various  replicas  and  copies  in  existence,  which 
are  distinguished  by  a  hopeless  meek  solemnity  of 
look,  absolutely  impossible  in  the  original,  and 
which  therefore  convey  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of 

>  A  cast  of  hU  hand  csn  be  bought. 

*  The  BUhop  of  Limerick. 

*  I  oira  the  Above  deacriptlon  of  Mendelnotan's  looks  chieSj  to 
Mr.  John  0.  Honter.  ILA.  ¥vn  knew  him  better,  or  are  more 
quallfled  to  describe  him. 

ft  L.  Dec  20.  iJSSl  i  April  Sk  Kaj  18, 1836w 
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the  faoe.  Madame  Goldschmidt  with  great  kind- 
neas  allowed  the  portrait  to  be  photographed,  and 
it  waa  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  give  a  wood  en- 
graving of  it ;  but  after  two  attempts  to  obtain 
satisfactoiy  representations,  he  has  been  relaofe- 
antlj  compelled  to  abandon  the  iiltention. 

Other  portraits  worth  notice  are  (i)  a  pencil 
sketch  taken  in  1 820,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Victor 
Benecke,  lithographed  hi  'Goeth\9  and  Mendels- 
sohn.' ( 3)  A  half-length  taken  by  Begas  in  1 8 a i, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Paal  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy  fiunily  at  Berlin.  This  is  very  poorly 
engraved,  both  as  to  resemblance  and  execution, 
in  'GoeUie  and  Mendelssohn.'  The  original  is 
probably  much  idealised,  but  it  is  a  strikLig  pic- 
ture. (5)  A  -three-quarter-length,  in  a  cloak, 
painted  Vy  Hildebrand,  and  engraved  as  the 
frontispiece  to  Elijah;  in  possession  of  Herr 
Killmann  of  Bonn.  (4)  A  whole  length,  sitting, 
and  looking  to  the  side,  taken  by  Heiuel  in  1844, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Paul  M.-B. 
family.  This,  though  clever  as  a  picture,  can 
hardly  convey  the  man.  The  hand  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  and  must  be  a 
portrait.  (5)  A  profile  taken  after  death  by 
Hensel,  and  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  V .  Benecke. 
Thisy  which  is  said  by  many  to  be  the  best  repre- 
sentation of  him,  is  fairly  engraved  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  Lady  Wallace's  trai^tion  of  the  letters. 
A  portrait  of  him  in  crayons  was  taken  at 
Weimar  for  ^Goethe,  which  he  describes  as  '  vexy 
like,  "but  rather  sulky' ;  another  was  painted  «t 
Borne  by  '  Horace  Yemet,  and  another  '  by  a 
painter  named  Schnunm.  But  none  of  these 
nave  been  *  traced  by  the  writer.  The  sketch 
by  his  brother-in-law,  taken  in  1840,  and  given 
as  frontispiece  to  vol.  2  of  the  *  Familie  Mendels- 
sohn,' must  surely  be  too  young-looking  for  that 
date.  Miniatures  of  the  four  children  were  taken 
in  Paris  in  18 16,  and  are  now  in  tiie  hands  of 
the  Paul  M.-B.  family. 

The  bust  by  Bietschel  (engraved  as  frontis- 
piece to  Devrient)  and  the  profiDles  by  Knauer 
and  Kietz  are  all  said  to  be  good. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  his  'byce  was  his 
way  and  manner.  It  is  described  t>y  those  who 
.knew  him  as  peculiarly  winning  and  engaging; 
to  those  whom  he  loved,  coaxing.  The  slight  lisp 
or  drawl  which  remained  wiih.  him  to  tiie  end 
made  the  endearing  words  and  pet  expressions, 
which  he  was  fond  of  applying  to  his  own  imme- 
diate circle,  all  the  more  affectionate.  But  outside 
this  immediate  circle  also  he  was  very  fascinating, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  devotedly  as  be  was  loved 
at  home,  few  men  had  fewer  enemies  abroad. 
The  strong  admiration  expressed  towards  him 
by  men  of  such  very  different  natures  as  'Schu- 
mann and  *  Berlioz,  both  of  whom  knew  him  well, 
ahows  what  a  depth  of  solid  goodness  there  was 
in  his  attractiveness.    'Hjs  gentleness  and  soft- 

iL.lUy%UaOi  1  Li  Ju.  17  and  Ibrahim  USL 

s  TomOAj  taken  In  IMO:  itnce  in  Ernst  Hendfllnohn-Bftrtholdy'a 
pBiieMlwi  Is  Iba  aatograph  of  thne  Songs  inscribed,  'Dem  lUler 
Sebramm  m  freondllebflm  Andenlun  und  mlt  bostem  Dank.  r.  X.  B. 
Lelp^.d.4HoT.lM0.' 

4  1  have  to  thank  M.  Sdonard  DetaQle.  the  palni«r,  for  bis  eflbrU 
to  dIscoTw  the  plctnrt  by  Vem«t.  •  Wassidemky.  107. 

•  ■CofxwpoMlaiioe'CUnxW;  '  VQn«a  mnsioal.' Lattv  4. 
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ness,'  says  one  of  his  English  friends,  'had  none 
of  the  bad  side  so  often  found  with  those  quali- 
ties ;  nothing  effeminate  or  morbid.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  manliness  packed  into  his  little 
body,'  as  all  readers  of  the  early  ptrt  of  this 
sketch  must  be  aware.  Indeed  he  had  a  great 
capacity  for  being  angry.  Anything  like  meanness 
or  deceit,  or  unworthy  conduct  of  any  kind,  roused 
his  wrath  at  once.  *  He  had  u  way,'  says  a  very 
old  friend, '  of  suddenly  firing  up  on  such  occasions, 
and  turning  on  his  heel,  in  a  style  which  was 
quite  unmistakeable,'  and  astonishing  to  those 
who  oxfly  knew  his  smoother  side.  Towards 
thoughtlessness,  negligence,  or  obstinate  stu- 
pidity he  was  very  intolerant,  and  under  such 
provocation  said  things  the  sting  of  which  must 
haye  remained  for  long  after,  and  which  he 
himself  deeply  ^regretted.  But  these  were  rare 
instances,  and  as  a  rule  his  personal  fascina- 
tion  secured  him  friends  and  kept  them  firm  to 
him.  And  to  those  to  whom  he  was  really 
attached — outside  his  own  family,  of  which  we 
are  not  speaking — ^there  could  hardly  be  a  better 
friend.  The  published  letters  to  General  von 
Webem,  to  Verkenius,  Klingemann,  Schubring, 
Hiller,  Moscheles,  are  charged  with  an  amount 
of  real  affection  rarely  met  with,  but  which 
never  leads  him  to  sink  his  own  individual 
opinion  on  any  point  which  he  thought  material, 
as  mtey  be  seen  in  many  cases.  Talent  and  per* 
severance  he  was  always  ready  to  encourage, 
and  the  cases  of  Taubert,  Eckerfc,  Gade,  Joachim, 
Rietz,  Naumann,  Stemdale  Bennett,  Hiller, 
and  the  anonymous  student  whose  cause  he 
pleads  so  *  earnestly  to  the  king,  show  how 
eager  he  always  was  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests t)f  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  worthy. 
The  present  head  of  the  Frankfort  Conserva- 
torium  owes  his  advancement  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  good  offices  of  Mendelssohn.  His  warm 
reception  of  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Thalbeig,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  but  must  be  again  re- 
ferred to  as  an  instance  of  the  absence  of  jealou^ 
or  rivalry  in  his  nature,  and  of  his  simple  wish 
to  give  everybody  fifcir  play. 

The  relations  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
were  thoroughly  good  on  both  sides.  There  is 
a  remarkable  absence  of  Schumann's  name  in 
Mendelssohn's  published  letters^,  but  this  may 
have  arisen  from  considerations  which  influenced 
the  editors,  and  would  poenbly  be  reversed  if  the 
letters  had  been  fully  given,  and  if  others  which 
remain  in  MS.  were  printed.  The  two  men 
were  always  good  friends.  They  differed  much  on 
some  matters  of  music.  Mendelssohn  had  his 
strong  settled  principles,  which  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  give  up.  He  thought  that  everything 
should  be  made  as  dear  as  a  composer  could  make 
it,  -and  that  rough  or  awkward  passages  were 
blemishes,  which  should  be  modified  and  made 
to  sound  well.  On  the  other  hand,  Schumann 
was  equally  fixed  in  the  necessity  of  retaining 
what  he  had  written  down  as  representing  his 

T  Ha  complained  bitterty  to  the  Bbhop  of  UnMridC  In  1M7  of  hit 
short  tamper  at  rehearsals  or  with  Ht  pupQs. 
ft  Latter,  1844;  ILsao. 
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intention.  But  such  differences  of  opinion  never 
affected  their  intercourse ;  they  were  always 
friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  and  loved  to  be 
together.  More  than  one  person  living  remem- 
bers the  strong  interest  which  Mendelssohn 
took  in  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  how  amdous  he  was  that  his 
friends  should  hear  it.  Of  Schumann's  string 
quartets  he  records  that  they  '  pleased  him  ex- 
tremely ' ;  and  it  is  surely  allowable  to  infer  that 
it  was  the  expression  of  his  pleasure  that  made 
Schimiaun  dedicate  them  to  him.  He  had  a 
particular  love  for  some  of  Schumann's  songs, 
and  as  this  feeling  was  not  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  his  fsEunily  he  would  sometimes  ask 
for  the  '  forbidden  fruit/  as  a  kind  of  synonym 
for  something  peculiarly  pleasant.  The  fact  that 
he  placed  Schumann  among  his  coUeagues  at  the 
starting  of  the  Leipzig  Gcmservatorium  of  itself 
shows  how  much  he  valued  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schimiann  is  never  warmer 
or  more  in  earnest  than  when  he  is  praising  Men- 
delssohn's compositions,  as  may  be  seen  by  many 
an  article  inhis  GesammeUe  Schriften.  He  dedicated 
his  string  quartets  to  him,  as  we  have  said. 
Re  defended  him  with  ardour  when  attacked ; 
during  his  last  sad  years  Mendelssohn's  name 
was  constantly  in  his  mouth  as  that  of  hisrlMet 
friend,  and  his  last  clearly  expressed  wish  was 
that  his  youngest  boy  shoidd  be  called  after  him. 
A  proof  of  his  affectionate  feeling  is  to  be  found 
in  the  no.  28  of  his  *  Album  fur  die  Jugend ' 
(op.  68),  which  is  inscribed  'Erinnerung  (Nov. 
4,  1847),'  and  therefore  expresses  his  feelings  at 
the  deaUi  of  his  friend.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discover  that  definite  direct  meaning  in  this 
touching  little  piece  which  Mendelssohn  found 
in  all  music,  in  order  to  recognise  sadness  tem- 
pered by  a  deep  sense  of  grace  and  sweetness ; 
the  result  showing  how  beautiful  was  the  image 
which  Mendelssohn  left  in  the  mind  of  one  so 
completely  able  to  appreciate  him  as  Schumann. 

Nowhere  is  Mendelssohn's  naturalness  and 
naXvetd  more  evident  than  in  his  constant  refer- 
ence to  his  own  foibles.  The  hearty  way  in  which 
he  enjoys  idleness,  and  ^boasts  of  it,  the  constant 
references  to  eating  and  drinkinff,  are  delightful 
in  a  Bian  who  got  through  so  much  work,  who  was 
singularly  temperate,  and  whose  only  weakness  for 
the  products  of  the  kitchen  was  for  rice  milk  and 
cherry  pie.  Li  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he 
was  perfectly  simple  and  natural.  '  I  do  not  in 
the  least  concern  myself  as  to  what  people  wish 
or  praise  or  pay  for;  but  solely  as  to  what  I 
myself  consider  *  good.'  No  doubt  he  was  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  disregard  *  what  people 
paid  for';  but  that  he  did  so  is  a  part  of  his 
character. 

His  fun  and  drollery  were  more  the  result  of 
his  high  spirits  than  of  any  real  turn  for  wit. 
Unlike  Beethoven,  he  rarely  indulges  in  plays  on 
words,  and  his  best  efforts  in  that  direction  are 
the  elaborately  illustrated  programmes  and  jeux 
tfftsprit  which  are  preserved  in  the  albums  of 
some  of  his  friends,  and  in  which  caricatures, 
1  L.  Jnlj  14. 189S,  and  in  maor  otben.  s  l.  Oct  4.  lOT. 
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verses,  puns,  and  jokes,  aie  mixed  up  in  a  very 
droll  fashion.  There  is  much  humour  in  some  of 
his  scherzos,  but  especially  in  the  frmeral  march 
for  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  the  M.N.D.  pieces, 
one  of  the  most  comical  things  in  all  music.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left  no  other 
specimen  of  his  remarkable  power  in  this  direction. 
Probably  he  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  such  fun 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  since  both  he 
'and  his  sister  refer  to  that  march  as  a  specimen 
of  a  style  in  which  he  often  extemporised.  In 
mimicry  he  was  great,  not  only  in  music  but 
in  taking  off  speech  and  manner.  The  moat 
humorous  passage  that  I  have  met  with  in  his 
letters  is  still  in  MS. — '  Dass  jenseits  auch  Musik 
gemacht  werden  konne,  das  glauben  Sie  ja,  und 
haben  mirs  oft  gesagt.  Dann  wirds  wohl  kein 
schlechtee  Instrument  geben,  wie  bei  Gfeyer,  und 
keine  dumme  Flote  pustet  da,  und  keine  Posaune 
Bchleppt  nach,  und  nirgends  fehlt  es,  und  wankt 
es,  una  eilt  es,  das  glaube  ich  wohL'^ 

No  musician — unless  perhaps  it  were  Lionsrdo 
da  Vinci,  and  he  was  only  a  musician  in  a  limited 
sense^certainly  no  great  composer,  ever  had  so 
many  pursuits  as  Mendelssohn.  Mozart  drew, 
and  wrote  capital  letters,  Berlioz  and  Weber  also 
both  wrote  good  letters,  Beethoven  was  a  great 
walker  and  intense  lover  of  nature,  C^erubini  was 
a  botanist  and  a  passionate  card-player,  but  none 
of  them  approach  Mendelssohn  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  occupations.  Both  billiards  and 
chess  he  played  with  ardour  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  In  both  he  excelled.  When  a  lad  he 
was  devoted  to  gymnastics;  later  on  he  rode 
much,  swam  more,  and  danced  whenever  he  had 
the  opportunity.  Cards  and  skating  were  almost 
the  only  diversions  he  did  not  care  for.  Bnt 
then  these  were  diversions.  There  were  two  pur- 
suits which  almost  deserve  to  rank  as  work — 
drawing  and  letter-writing.  Drawing  with  him 
was  more  like  a  professional  avocation  than  an 
amusement.  The  quantity  of  his  sketches  and 
drawings  preserved  is  very  large.  They  begin 
with  the  Swiss  journey  in  183 a,  on  which  he 
took  37  large  ones,  all  veiy  carefully  finished, 
and  all  dated,  sometimes  two  in  one  day.  The 
Scotch  and  Italian  tours  are  both  fully  illustrated, 
and  so  they  go  on  year  by  year  till  his  last 
journey  into  Switzerland  in  1847,  of  which,  as 
abeady  said,  14  large  highly  finished  water-colour 
drawings  remain,  besides  slighter  sketches.  At 
first  they  are  rude  and  childish,  though  with  each 
successive  set  the  improvement  is  perceptible.  But 
even  with  the  earliest  ones  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  the  drawing  was  a  serious  business.  The 
subjects  are  not  what  are  called  'bits,'  but  are 
usually  large  comprehensive  views,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  child  threw  his  whole 
mind  into  it,  did  his  very  best,  and  shirked 
nothing.  He  already  felt  the  force  of  the  motto 
which    fronted    his    conductor's    chair   in  the 

BFJi.UI.S4.Sl. 

*  'ThattherointjlMmiuto  In  the  next  world  I  know  yov  beUevc. 
for  roa  heTO  often  told  me  10 ;  bat  there  will  certainly  be  no  \mA 
pianos  there  like  Geyer'a,  no  stnidd  puffing  flntee,  no  dragfli^ 
trombooee,  no  stopping,  or  wavering,  or  hurrTing— of  that  I  am  qolto 
sure.'   MS.  letter. 
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Gewandhaofl — 'Res  seYora  est  yerom  gaudium.' 
Every  little  bottage  or  gate  is  put  in  with  as 
much  cars  as  the  main  features.  Every  tree  has 
its  character.  Everything  stands  well  on  its  legs, 
and  the  whole  has  that  architectonic  style  which 
is  BO  characteristic  of  his  music. 

Next  to  his  drawing  should  be  placed  his 
correspondence,  and  this  is  even  more  remarkable. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  there  can  have 
been  but  few  eminent  men  in  Europe  who  wrote 
more  letters  than  he  did.     Many  even  who  take 
no  interest  in  music  are  fiunHiar  with  the  nature 
of  his  letters — the  happy  mixture  of  seriousness, 
fan,  and  affection,  the  life-like  descriptions,  the 
happy  hits,  the  naivete  which  no  bal<kieBs  of 
translation   can  extinguish,  the   wise  counsels, 
the  practical  views,  the  delight  in  the  successes 
of  his  firiends»  the  self-abnegation,  the  bursts  of 
wrath  at  anything  mean  or  nasty.  We  all  remember, 
too,  the  length  to  which  they  run.     Taking  the 
printed  volumes,  and  comparing  the  letters  with 
Uiose  of  Scott  or  Arnold,  Uiey  are  on  the  average 
very  considerably  longer  than  either.    But  the 
published  letters  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to 
those  still  in  *MS.    In  fact  the  abundance  of 
material  for  the  biographer  of  Mendelssohn  is 
quite  bewildering.     That  however  is  not  the 
point.    The  remarkable  fact  is  that  so  many  let- 
ters of  such  length  and  such  intrinsic  excellence 
should  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  was  all 
the  time  engaged  in  an  engrossing  occupation, 
producing  great  quantities  of  music,  conducting, 
ammgingf  and  otherwise  occupied  in  a  profession 
which  more  than  any  demands  the  surrender  of 
the  entire  man.    For  these  letters  are  no  hurried 
productions,  but  are  distinguished,  like  the  draw- 
ings, for  the  neatness  and  finish  which  pervade 
them.    An  autograph  letter  of  Mendelssohn's  is 
a  work  of  art;  the  lines  are  all  straight  and 
close,  the  letters  perfectly  and  elegantly  formed, 
with  a  peculiar   luxurianoe   of  tails,  and  an 
ille^ble  word  can  hardly  be  found.    To  the  fold- 
ing and  the  sealing  eveiything  is  perfect.    It 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  have  been  done 
quickly.    It  must  have  absorbed  an  eumnous 
deal  of  time.    While  speaking  of  his  correspond- 
ence, we  may  mention  the  neatness  and  order 
with  which  he  registered  and  kept  everything. 
The  44  volumes  ^  MS.  music,  in  which  he  did 
for  himself  what  Mozart's  &ther  so  carefully  did 
for  his  son,  have  been  mentioned.    But  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  he  preserved  all  letters  that 
he  received,  and  stuck  them  with  his  own  hands 
into  books.     27  large  ^  thick  green  volumes  exist, 
containing  apparently  all  the  letters  and  memor- 
andums, business  and  private,  which  he  received 
from  Oct.  29,  1821,  to  Oct.  29,  1847,  together 
with  the  drafts  of  his  Oratorio  books,  and  of  the 
long  official  communications  which,  during  his 
l*tter  life,  cost  him  so  many  unprofitable  hours. 
He  seems  to  have  found  time  for  everything. 
fiiller  'tells  us  how  during  a  very  busy  season Jie 

I  In  tlM  taod*  of  his  funlly.  of  ScUelnltx,  Mn.  MoielMlM.  Scfan- 
telsc  P.  Dftvid,  Maa.  GoMachmldt,  Mme.  FreoHar,  Mr.Xutor  of 
POwdJort,  the  StamdAle  BeniMtti.  Mr.  Sutorii,  and  others. 

s  In  the  buds  of  His.  Wsch  (LIU  IL-h.).   Two  others  seem  to  bo 
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revised  and  copied  out  the  libretto  of  his  oratorio 
for  him.  One  of  his  dearest  Leipzig  friends  has 
a  complete  copy  of  the  full  soore  of  Antigone, 
including  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the  melodrama, 
written  for  her  with  his  own  hand ;  a  perfect 
piece  of  caligraphy,  without  spot  or  erasure! 
and  the  fiunuy  archives  contain  a  long  minute 
list  of  the  contents  of  all  the  cupbourds  in  the 
house,  filling  several  pages  of  foolscap,  in  his  usual 
neat  writing,  and  made  about  the  year  1842. 
We  read  of  Mr.  Dickens  *  that  *  no  matter  was 
considered  too  trivial  to  claim  his  care  and 
attention.  He  would  take  as  much  pains  about 
the  hanging  of  a  pictuie,  the  choosing  of  furniture, 
the  superintending  of  any  little  iix^rovement  in 
the  house,  as  he  woul4  about  the  more  serious 
business  of  his  life ;  thus  carrying,  out  to  the  very 
letter  his  favourite  motto  that  What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.*  No  words 
could  better  describe  the  side  of  Mendelssohn's 
character  to  which  we  are  alluding,  nor  could  any 
motto  more  emphatically  express  tiie  principle  on 
which  he  acted  throughout  life  in  all  his  work. 

His  taste  and  efficiency  in  such  minor  matters  ar^ 
well  shown  in  the  albums  which  he  made  for  his 
wife,  beautiful  specimens  ef  arrangement,  the  most 
charming  things  in  which  are  the  drawings  and 
pieces  of  music  from  his  own  hands.  His  private 
account-books  and  diaries  are  kept  with  the  same 
quaint  neatness.  If  he  had  a  word  to  alter  in  a 
letter,  it  was  done  with  a  grace  which  turned  the 
blemish  into  a  beauty.  The  same  care  came  out 
in  everything — in  making  out  the  programmes  for 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  where  he  would  arrange 
and  re-arrange  the  pieces  to  suit  some  inner  idea 
of  symmetry  or  order ;  or  in  settling  his  sets  of 
songs  for  publication  as  to  the  succession  of  keys, 
connection  or  contrast  of  words,  etc.  In  fact  he 
had  a  passion  for  neatness,  and  a  repugnance  to 
anything  clumsy.  Possibly  this  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  he  appears  so  rarely  to  have 
sketched  his  music.  He  made  it  in  bis  head, 
and  had  settled  the  minutest  points  there 
before  he  put  it  on  paper,  thus  avoiding  the  litter 
and  disorder  of  a  sketch.  Connected  with  this 
neatness  is  a  certain  quaintness  in  his  proceed- 
ings which  perhaps  stnkes  an  Englishman  more 
forcibly  than  it  would  a  German.  He  used  the 
old-fadiioned  G  def  for  tiie  treble  voices  in 
his  scores  to  the  last;  the  long  flourish  with 
which  he  ornaments  the  double  bar  at  the  end  of 
a  piece  never  varied.  A  score  of  Haydn^s  Military 
Symphony  which  he  wrote  for  his  wife  bears  the 
words  'Possessor  C^dle.*  In  writing  to  Mrs. 
MoBcheles  of  her  little  girls,  whose  singing  had 
pleased  him,  he  begs  to  be  remembered  to  the 
'drei  kleine  Diskantisten.'  A  note  to  David, 
sent  by  a  child,  is  inscribed  '  Kindeipost,'  and 
so  on.  Certain  French  words  occur  over  and 
over  again,  and  are  evidently  favourites.  Such 
are  plaiair  and  trovbUf  d  propot^  en  groe,  and 
others.  The  word  hvJbtch,  answering  to  our 
'nice,*  was  a  special  ^favourite,  and  nttt  was  one 
of  his  highest  commendations. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  his  engrossing 
4  Freftce  to  Us  Letters,  1879.  »]los.lL.lfl0» 
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punmitfl.  Add  to  those  just  mentioned  the  many 
concerts,  to  be  arranged,  rehearsed,  conducted ; 
the  firequent  negotiations  attending  on  Berlin; 
the  long  official  protocols;  the  hospitality  and 
genial  intercourse,  where  he  was  equally  excellent 
as  host  or  as  guest ;  the  claims  of  his  family ;  the 
long  holidays,  real  holidays,  spent  in  travelling, 
and  not,  like  Beethoven's,  devoted  to  composi- 
tion— and  we  may  almast  be  pardoned  for  won- 
dering how  he  can  have  found  time  to  write  any 
music  at  all.  But  cm  the  contrary,  with  him  iJl 
this  business  does  not  appear  to  have  militated 
against  composition  in  Uie  slightest  degree.  It 
often  drove  him  almost  to  distraction ;  it  prob- 
ably shortened  his  life ;  but  it  never  seems  to  nave 
prevented  his  doing  whatever  music  came  before 
him,  either  spontaneously  or  at  the  call  of  his  two 
posts  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  He  composed 
Antigone  in  a  fortnight,  he  resisted  wnting 
the  music  to  Ruy  Bias,  he  grumbled  over  the 
long  chorale  for  the  thousandth  smniversary  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  over  the  overture  to 
Athalie,  in  the  midst  of  his  London  pleasures ; 
but  still  he  did  them,  and  in  the  cases  of  Antigone 
and  the  two  overtures  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  could  have  done  them  better.  He  was  never 
driven  into  a  comer. 

The  power  by  which  he  got  through  all  this 
labour,  so  much  of  it  self-imposed,  was  the 
power  of  order  and  concentration,  the  practical 
business  habit  of  doing  one  lihing  at  a  time, 
and  doing  it  well.  This  no  doubt  was  the 
talent  which  his  father  recognised  in  him  so 
strongly  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether  business 
was  not  his  real  vocation.  It  was  this  which 
made  him  ^  sympathise  with  Schiller  in  his  power 
of  'supplying'  great  tragedies  as  they  were 
wanted.  In  one  way  his  will  was  weak,  for  he 
always  found  it  hard  to  say  No ;  but  having  ac- 
cepted the  task  it  became  a  duty,  and  towards  duty 
his  will  was  the  iron  will  of  tk  man  of  business. 
Such  a  gift  is  vouchsafed  to  very  few  artists.  Han- 
del possessed  it  in  some  degree ;  but  with  that  one 
exception  Mendelssohn  seems  to  stand  alone. 

Of  his  method  of  composing,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  He  appears  to  have  made  few  sketcbes, 
and  to  have  arranged  his  music  in  his  head  alt 
first,  much  as  Mozart  did.  Probably  this  arose 
from  his  early  training  under  Zelter,  for  the  vc^- 
umes  for  1 8a i,  3,  3,  of  the  MS.  series  now  in  the 
Berlin  Library  appear  to  contain  his  first  drafts, 
and  rarely  show  any  corrections,  and  what  there 
are  are  not  so  much  sketches  as  erasures  and  sub- 
stitutions. Devrient  and  Schubring  tell  of  their 
having  seen  him  composing  a  score  bar  by  bar 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  but  this  was  probably  only 
an  experiment  or  tour  de  force.  The  fragment  of 
the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  which  is  given 
on  p.  305,  is  a  good  average  example  of  the  shape 
in  which  his  ideas  first  came  on  to  the  paper. 

Alterations  in  a  work  after  it  was  completed 
are  quite  another  thing,  and  in  these  he  was 
lavish.  He  complains  of  his  not  discovering  the 
necessity  for  them  till  ^poit  festum.  We  have 
seen  instances  of  this  in  the  Walpurgisnight,  St. 
iL.Alis.S,18Sl.  sl.Dm.cimb. 
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Paul,  the  Lobgesang,  Elijah,  and  some  of  the 
Concert-overtures.  Another  instance  is  the 
Italian  Symphony,  which  he  retained  in  MS.  for 
14  years,  till  his  death,  with  the  intention  of 
altering  and'  improving  the  Fmale.  Another, 
equally  to  the  point,  is  the  D  minor  Trio,  of 
which  there  are  two  editions  in  actual  circula- 
tion, containing  several  important  and  extensive 
*  differences.  This  is  carrying  foirtidiousness  even 
further  than  Beethoven,  whose  alterations  were 
endless,  but  ceased  with  publication.  The  auto- 
graphs of  many  of  Mende}ssohn*s  pieces  are  dated 
years  before  &.ey  were  printed,  and  in  most,  if 
net  all,  cases,  they  received  material  alterations 
before  being  issued. 

Of  his  pianoforte  playing  in  his  earlier  days 
we  have  already  spoken.  What  it  was  in  lus 
great  time,  at  such  displays  as  his  perfonnances 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  in  184a,  44,  and 
47;  at  Emst*s  Concert  in  1844,  ^^  ^^®  Bach 
Concerto  with  Moscheles  and  Ilmlbcog ;  at  the 
British  Musicians*  mating  in  1844;  and  the 
British  Quartet  Society  in  1847 ;  at  the  Leipzig 
Concerts  on  the  occasion  already  mentioned  in 
1836;  at  Miss  Lind*s  Concert  Dec.  5,  1845, 
or  at  many  a  private  reunion  «t  Y.  Novello^s 
or  the  Honleys',  or  the  Moscheles*  in  London,  or 
the  houses  of  his  favourite  friends  in  Ldpzig, 
Berlin,  or  Frankfort — ^there  are  still  many  re- 
maining well  able  to  judge,  and  in  whose  minds 
the  impression  survives  as  clear  as  ever.  Of  the 
various  recollections  with  which  I  hwve  been  fa- 
voured, I  cannot  do  better  than  give  entire  those 
of  Madame  Schumann,  and  Dr.  Hdier.  In  reading 
them  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mendelssohn 
was  fond  of  speaking  of  himself  as  a  player  en 
gros,  who  did  not  claim  (however  great  his  right) 
to  be  a  virtuoso,  and  that  there  are  instanoee  of 
his  having  refused  to  play  to  great  virtuosi. 

I . '  My  recollections  of  Mendelssohn's  playing,' 
says  Madame  Schumann,  'ure  among  the  most 
delightful  things  in  my  artistic  life.  It  was  to 
me  a  shining  ideal,  full  of  genius  and  life, 
united  with  technical  perfection.  He  would  some- 
times take  the  tempi  very  quick,  but  never  to 
the  prejudtoe  of  the  music.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  compare  him  with  virtuosi.  Of  mere 
effects  of  performance  he  knew  nothing — ^he  was 
always  the  great  musician,  and  in  hearing  him 
one  forgot  the  player,  and  only  revelled  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  music.  He  could  carry  one  with 
him  in  the  most  incredible  manner,  and  his  play- 
ing was  always  stamped  with  beauty  and  nobility. 
In  his  early  days  he  had  acquired  perfection  of 
technique ;  but  latterly,  as  he  often  told  me,  he 
hardly  ever  practised,  and  yet  he  surpassed  every 
one.  I  have  heard  him  in  Bach,  and  Beethoven, 
and  in  his  own  compositions,  and  shall  never 
forgot  the  impression  he  made  upon  me.' 

a.  'Mendelssohn's  playing,*  says  Dr.  Hiller, 
'  was  to  him  what  flying  is  to  a  bird.  No  one 
wonders  why  a  lark  flies,  it  is  inconceivable 

*  The  parta  of  th« '  Hetvlden '  Orartnra  are  not  In  enet  aeeordanee 
with  the  More  of  'rinrels  HShle.'  The  T.T.  errasffement  of  the 
M.M.D.  Overtare  publtihed  in  London  la  giTen  in  notei  of  half  the 
value  of  those  in  the  score,  publiihed  after  It  in  Leipsifr 
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without  that  power.  In  the  same  way  Mendels- 
8ohii  played  the  piano  beoause  it  was  his 
nature.  He  possessed  great  skill,  oertainty, 
power,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  a  lovely  full 
tone — all  in  fact  that  a  -virtuoso  could  desire, 
but  these  qualities  were  forgotten  while  he  was 
playing,  and  one  almost  overlooked  even  those 
more  spiritual  gifts  which  we  call  fire,  invention, 
soul,  apprehension,  etc.  When  he  sat  down  to 
the  instrument  mudo  streamed  from  him  with 
all  the  fullness  of  his  inborn  genius, — ^he  was  a 
centaur,  and  his  horse  was  the  piano.  What  he 
played,  how  he  played  it,  and  that  he  was  the 
player — ^all  were  equally  rivetting,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  the  execution,  the  music, 
and  the  executant.  This  was  absolutely  the  case 
in  his  improvisations,  so  poetical,  artistic,  and 
finished ;  and  almost  as  much  so  in  his  execution 
of  the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or 
himself.  Into  those  three  masters  he  had  grown, 
and  they  had  become  his  spiritual  property.  The 
music  of  other  composers  he  knew,  but  could  not 
produce  it  as  he  did  theirs.  I  do  not  think,  for 
instance,  that  his  execution  of  Chopin  was  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  his  execution  of  the  masters 
just  mentioned;  he  did  not  care  particularly  for 
it»  though  when  alone  he  play^  everything  good 
with  interest.  In  playii^  at  sight  his  slull  and 
rapidity  of  comprehension  were  astonishing,  and 
that  not  with  P.  F.  music  only,  but  with  the  most 
complicated  compositions.  He  never  practised, 
though  he  once  told  me  that  in  his  Leipzig  time 
he  bad  played  a  shake  (I  think  with  the  2nd 
and  3rd  fillers)  several  minutes  every  day  for 
some  months,  till  he  was  perfect  in  it.' 

'  His  staccato,'  says  Mr.  Joachim, '  was  the  most 
extraordinanr  thing  possible  for  life  and  crispness. 
In  the  FrtthKngslied  (Songs  without  Words,  Bk. 
V,  No.  €)  for  ixuitance,  it  was  quite  electric,  and 
though  I  have  heard  that  song  played  by  many 
of  the  greatest  players,  I  never -experienced  the 
same  e^ct.  His  playing  was  extraordinarily  full 
of  fire,  which  could  hardly  be  controlled,  and  yet 
was  controlled,  and  combined  with  the  greatest 
delicacy.*  '  Though  lightness  of  touch,  and  a  de- 
licious liquid  pearliness  of  tone,'  says  'another  of 
his  pupils,  *  were  prominent  characteristics,  yet  his 
power  ia  fortes  was  immense.  In  the  passage  in 
his  G  minor  Concerto  where  the  whole  orchestra 
makes  a  crescendo  the  climax  of  which  is  a  6-4 
chord  on  D,  played  by  the  P.F.  alone,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  band  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  work 
up  to  the  chord  he  played.*  As  an  instance  of  the 
fulness  of  his  tone,  the  same  gentleman  mentions 
the  5  bars  of  piano  which  begin  Beethoven's 
6  major  Concerto,  and  which,  though  he  played 
them  perfectly  softlv,  filled  the  whole  room. 

'  His  mechanism,  says  'another  of  his  Leipzig 
pupils,  '  was  extremely  subtle,  and  developed  with 
the  lightest  of  wrists  (never  from  the  arm) ;  he 
therefore  never  strained  the  instrument  or  ham- 
mered. His  chord-playing  was  beautiful,  and 
based  on  a  special  theory  of  his  own.  His  use 
of  the  pedal  was  very  sparing,  clearly  defined, 
and  therefore  effective ;  his  phrasing  beautifully 
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dear.  The  performances  in  which  I  derived  the 
most  lasting  impressions  from  him  were  the  33 
Variations  and  last  Sonata  (Op.  iii)  of  Bee- 
thoven, in  which  latter  the  Variations  of  the  final 
movement  came  out  more  clearly  in  their  struc- 
ture and  beaqtv  than  I  have  ever  heard  before 
or  since.'  Of  his  playing  of  the  32  Variations, 
Professor  Macfarren  remarks  that  '  to  each  one, 
or  each  pair,  where  they  go  in  pairs,  he  gave  a 
character  different  firom  all  the  others.  In  play- 
ing at  sight  from  a  MS.  score  he  characterised 
every  incident  by  the  peculiar  tone  by  which  he 
represented  the  instrument  for  which  it  was 
'  written.'  In  describing  his  playing  of  the  9th 
Symphony,  Mr.  Schleinitz  testified  to  the  same 
singular  power  of  representing  the  different  in- 
struments. A  still  stronger  testimony  is  that  of 
Berlioz,  who,  speaking  of  the  colour  of  the 
Hebrides  Overture,  says  that  Mendelssohn  *  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  him  an  accurate  idea  of  it,  such 
is  his  extiaordinaxy  power  of  rendering  the  most 
complicated  scores  *  on  the  Piano.' 

EUs  adherence  to  his  author's  meaning,  and 
to  the  indications  given  in  the  music,  was  ab- 
solute. Strict  time  was  one  of  his  hobbies.  He 
alludes  to  it,  with  an  eye  to  the  sins  of  Hiller 
and  Chopin,  in  a  letter  of  May  23,  1834,  and 
somewhere  else  speaks  of  'nice  strict  tempo' 
as  something  peculiarly  pleasant.  After  intro- 
ducing some  ritardandos  in  conducting  the  In- 
troduction to  Beethoven's  2nd  Symphony,  he 
excused  himself  by  saying  'that  *one  could  not 
always  be  -good,'  and  iiiat  he  had  felt  the  in- 
clination too  strongly  to  resist  it.  In  placing, 
however,  he  never  himself  interpdated  a  ritar* 
dando,  or  'suffered  it  in  any  one  else.  It  espe- 
cially enraged  him  when  done  at  the  end  of  a 
song  or  other  piece.  'Es  steht  nicht  dat'  he 
would  say;  *if  it  were  intended  it  would  be 
written  in — they  think  it  expression,  but  it  is 
sheer  ^affectation.'  But  though  in  playing  he 
never  varied  the  tempo  when  once  taken,  he  did 
not  always  take  a  movement  at  the  same  pace, 
but  changed  it  as  his  mood  was  at  the  time. 
We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Bach's  A  minor 
Fugue  (p.  274)  that  he  could  on  occasion  intro- 
duce an  individual  reading;  and  his  treatment 
of  the  arpeggios  in  the  Chromatic  'Fantasia 
shows  that,  there  at  least,  he  allowed  himself 
great  latitude.  Still,  in  imitating  this  it  should 
be  ^pemembered  how  thoroughly  he  knew  these 
great  masters,  and  how  pc^ect  his  sympathy 
with  them  was.  In  conducting,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  he  was  more  elastic,  though  even 
there  his  variations  would  now  be  condemned  as 
moderate  by  some  conductors.  Before  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Philharmonic  it  had  been  the 
tradition  in  the  Coda  of  the  Overture  to  Egmont 
to  return  to  a  piano  after  the  crescendo ;  but  this 
he  would  not  suffer,  and  maintained  ihe  fortis- 
simo to  the  end — a  practice  now  always  followed. 

He  very  rarely  played  from  book,  and  his 
prodigious  memory  was  also  often  shown  in  his 
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«,adden  recollection  of  out-of-the-way  pieces. 
HiUer  has  given  two  infltancee  (pp,  a8,  29).  His 
power  of  retaining  things  casually  heard  was  also 
shown  in  his  extempore  playing,  where  he-  would 
recollect  the  themes  of  compositions  which  he 
heard  then  and  there  for  the  first  time,  and 
would  combine  them  in  the  happiest  manner. 
An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  his  ^  father, 
in  which,  after  Malibran  had  sung  five  songs 
of  different  nations,  he  was  dragged  to  the  piiEwo, 
and  improvised  upon  them  all.  He  himself 
describes  another  occasion,  a  'field  day'  at 
BailloVs,  when  he  took  three  themes  from  the 
Bach  sonatas  and  worked  them  up  to  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  an  audience  'worth  delist- 
ing. At  the  matinee  of  the  Society  of  British. 
Musicians  in  1844,  be  took  his  themes  finom  two 
compositions  b^  C.  £.  Horsley  and  Macfarsen 
which  he  had  just  heard,  probably  for  the  first 
time — and  other  instanoea  oould  be  given. 

His  extemporising  was  however  marked  by 
other  traits  than  that  of  memory.  '  It  was,*  says 
Prof.  Macfarren,  '  as  fluent  and  as  well  planned 
aa  a  written  work,'  and  the  themes,  whether 
borrowed  or  invented,  were  not  merely  brought 
together  but  contrapuntally  worked.  Instances 
of  this  have  been  mentioned  at  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere.  His  tact  in  these  things  was  pro- 
digious. At  the  concert  given  by  Jenny  Lind 
and  himself  on  Deo.  5,  1845,  he  played  two* 
.  Songs  without  words — Bk.  vi,  No.  I,  in  Eb, 
and  Bk.  V,  No.  6,  in  A  major,  and  he  modulated 
horn  the  one  key  to  the  other  by  means  of  a 
regularly  constructed  intermezso,  in  which  the 
semiquavers  of  the  first  song:  merged  into  the 
arp^[gios  of  the  seeond  with  the  most  consum- 
mate art,  and  with  magical  'effect.  But  great 
as  were  his  public  displays,  it  would  seem  that, 
like  Mozart,  it  was  in  the  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends  that  his  improvisation  was  most  splendid 
and  happy.  Those  only  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  themselves  (as  rarely  happened) 
alone  *with  him  at  one  of  his  Sunday  afternoons 
are  perhaps  aware  of  what  he  oould  really  do  in 
this  direction,  and  he  'never  improvised  better'  or 
pleased  himself  more  than  when  tiie  d  Ute  with  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  A  singular  fact  is  men- 
tioned by  ^Hiller,  which  is  odnfirmed  by  another 
friend  of  his : — that  in  playing  his  own  music  he 
did  it  with  a  certain  reticence,  as  if  not  desiring 
that  the  work  would  derive  any  advantage  from 
his  execution.  The  explanation  is  very  much  in 
consonance  with  his  modesty,  but  whether  correct 
or  not  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

His  immense  early  practice  in  counterpoint 
under  Zelter — like  Mozart's  under  his  father — 
had  given  him  so  complete  a  command  over  all 
the  resources  of  counterpoint,  and  such  a-  habit 
of  looking  at  themes  contrapuntally,  that  the 
combinations  just  spoken  of  came  more  or  less 
naturally  to  him.  In  some  of  his  youthful 
compositions  he  brings  his  science  into  promi- 
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nenoe,  as  in  the  Fugue  in  A  (op.  7,  no.  5) ;  the 
Finale  of  the  Eb  stringed  Quartet  (1823) ;  the 
original  Minuet  and  Trio  of  the  stringed  Quintet 
in  A  (op.  18),  a  double  canon  of  great  ingenuity ; 
the  Chorus  in  St.  Paul,  '  But  our  God/  constructed 
on  the  chorale  *  Wir  glauben  all ' ;  but  with  his 
maturity  he  mostly  drops  such  displays,  and 
Elijah,  as  is  well  known,  'contains  no  fugues.' 
In  extemporising,  however,  it  was  at  his  fingers* 
ends  to  the  last.  He  was  also  fond  of  throwing 
off  ingenious  canons,  of  which  the  following, 
written  on  the  moment  for  Jeadiim^  March  11, 
1844,  is  a  good  example. 

Etude/or  one  Violin,  or  Canon /or  ttco  VioUnt, 
id: 


Of  his  organ-playing*  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  should  be  added  that  he  settled  his  combinations 
of  stops  before  starting,  and  did  not  change  them 
in  the  course  of  the  piece.  He  likewise  steadily 
'adhered  to  the  plan  on  which  he  set  out;  if  he 
started  in  3  parts  he  continued  in  3,  and  the  sam^ 
with  4  or  5.  He  took  extraordinary  delight  in  the 
organ  ;  some  describe  him  as  even  more- at  home 
there  than  on  the  P.  F.^thoughthis  must  be  taken 
with  caution.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  loved  it, 
and  was  always  greatly  excited  when  playing  it. 

He  was  fond  of  playing  the  Viola,  a^  on 
more  than  one  occasion  took  the  first  Viola  part 
of  his  own  Octet  in  public.  The  Violin  he 
learned^  when  young,  but  neglected  it  in  later 
life.  He  however  played  occasionally,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  him  bending  over  the  desk,  and 
struggling  with  his  part  just  as  if  he  were  a  boy. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  the  instrument  is 
evident  firom  his  violin  music,  in  which  there  are 
few  difficulties  which  an  ordinarily  good  player 
cannot  surmount.  But  this  is  characteristic  of 
the  cave  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  man.  As  a 
rule,  in  his  scores  he  gives  each  instrument  the 
passages  which  suit  it.  A  few  instances  of  the 
reverse  are  quoted  under  Clarinet  (vol.  i.  p.  363  b), 
but  they  are  quite  the  exception.  He  appears 
to  have  felt  somewhat  of  the  same  natural  dislike 
to  brass  instruments  that  Mozart  did  At  any 
rate  in  his  early  scores  he  uses  them  with  great 
^moderation,  and  somewhere  makes  the  just 
remark  that  the  trombone  is  'too  sacred  an 
instrument*  to  be  used  freely. 

The  list  of  Mendelssohn's  works  published  up 
to  the  present  time  (Jan.  1880)  comprises — 

5  S^^mphonies,  including  the  Lobgesang. 

6  Concert  overtures ;  an  Overture  for  military 
band 

•  Xus.  Worid.  TiU.  loa. 

7  neither  of  his  three  Gonoert  orertures.  nor  the  Italian  and  Scotch 
tymphontet.  haTetromboaei.  As  to  St.  Faul.  see  letter  to  Mr.  Bonl«y, 
G.*M.1U. 
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I  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra ;  i  do.  for 
Pianoforte,  and  5  shorter  works  for  P.F.  and 
Orchestra. 

1  Octet  for  Strings,  a  Quintets  and  7  Quartets 
for  do.,  with  fragments  of  an  8th ;  5  Quartets  for 
P.F.  and  strings,  1  Trios  for  the  same,  a  Sonata 
for  the  Violin  and  P.  F.^  a  Sonatas  and  a  set  of 
Variations  for  CeUo  and  P.  F. 

2  pieces  for  Piano,  four  hands  ;  3  Sonatas  for 
Piand  solo,  i  Fantasia  for  do.  (* Scotch  Sonata'), 
16  Schensoe,  Capriccios,  etc. ;  8  books  of  Songs 
without  Words,  6  in  each,  and  2  separate  similar 
pieoes;  7  CSharacteristic  pieces;  6  pieces  for 
children ;  7  Preludes  and  Fugues;  ana  3  sets  of 
Variations. 

For  the  organ,  6  Sonatas,  and  3  PreUdes  «nd 
Fugues. 

2  Oratorios  and  fragments  of  a  third. 

I  Hymn  (Lauda  Sien),  2  ditto  for  Solo,  Chorus, 
snd  Orchestra. 

3  Motets  for  Female  voices  and  Organ;  3 
Church  pieoes  for  Solos,  Chorus,  and  Organ. 

5  Motets,  Jubilate,  NunoDimittis,  Magnificat, 
and  2  Kyries  for  voices  only;  a  ditto  Men's 
voices  only ;  a  ditto  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

8  Psalms  for  Solos,  Chorus  and  Orchestra ;  6 
'  Spr&che '  for  8  voices. 

1  Opera,  and  portions  of  a  second ;  i  Operetta ; 
the  Walpurgisnight. 

Music  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Athalie, 
Antigone,  and  (Edipus. 

2  Festival  Cantatas ;  i  Concert-aria ;  10  Duets 
and  8 a  Songs  for  solo  voice,  with  P.F. ;  a8  Part 
Songs  for  mixed  voices,  and  1 7  for  men's  voices. 

Of  these  a  complete  coUeeted  edition,  edited  by 
Julius  Bietz,  has  been  published  by  Mosses. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  The  prospectus  was  issued 
in  July  1876,  and  the  publication  began  with 
1877.  The  various  separate  editions  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  given  here,  but  we  may  mention 
that  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  a  complete  collection  of  the  P.F.  works 
(sdo  and  with  orchestra)  has  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Novello  in  one  vol  of  518  pages. 

Two  editions  of  the  Thematic  Catalogue  have 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf,  the  ist  in 
two  parts,  1846  and  1853,  the  and  in  1873.  A 
third  edition  is  very  desirable,  on  the  model  of  the 
admirable  catalogues  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert, 
edited  by  Mr.  Nottebohm.  The  English  publishers, 
and  the  dates,  should  in  every  case  be  given,  since 
their  editions  were  often  published  simultane- 
ously with  those  of  the  German  publishers,  and 
indeed  in  some  cases  are  the  original  issues. 

The  few  of  Mendelssohn's  very  early  works 
which  he  published  himself,  or  which  have  been 
issued  since  his  death,  show  in  certain  points  the 
traces  of  his  predecessors — of  Bach,  Mosart,  Beo- 
thoven,  and  Weber.  But  this  is  only  saying  what 
can  be  said  of  the  early  works  of  all  composers, 
including  Beethoven  himself.  Mendelssohn  is 
not  more  but  less  amenable  to  this  law  of  nature 
than  most  of  his  compeers.  The  traces  of  Bach 
are  the  most  permanent,  and  they  linger  on  in  the 
vocal  works  even  as  late  as  St.  Paul.  Indeed, 
Bach  may  be  tracked  still  later  in  the  solid  con- 
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fltruction  and  architeetOBic  arrangement  of  the 
choruses,  even  of  the  Lobgesang,  the  grand 
Psalms,  the  Walpurgisnight,  and  Elijah,  works 
in  all  respects  emphatically  Mendelssohn's  own, 
not  less  than  in  the  religious  feeling,  the  union 
of  noble  sentiment  with  tender  expression,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  commonness  or  vulgarity 
which  pervade  all  his  music  alike. 

In  the  instrumental  works,  however,  the  year 
i8a6  broke  the  spell  of  afl  external  influence, 
and  the  Octet,  the  Quintet  in  A,  and  above  all 
the  M.N.D.  Overture,  launched  him  upon  the 
world  ait  87  as  a  thoroughly  original  composer. 
The  Concert-overtures,  the  a  great  Symphonies, 
the  two  P.F.  Concertos,  and  the  Vielm  Con- 
certo, fully  maintain  this  orginality,  and  in 
thought,  style,  phrase,  and  clearness  of  expression, 
no  less  than  in  their  symmetrical  structure  and 
exquisite  orchestration,  are  eminently  independent 
and  individual  works.  The  advance  between 
the  Symphony  in  C  minor  (1824),  which  we 
call  •  No.  I,'  thouffh  it  is  reaUy  *  No  XIII,'  and 
the  Italian  Symphony  (Borne,  1 831)  is  immense. 
The  former  is  laid  out  quite  on  the  Mozart  plan, 
and  the  working  throughout  recalls  the  old 
world.  But  the  latter  has  no  model  The 
melodies  and  the  treatment  are  Mendelssohn's 
alone,  and  while  in  gaiety  and  freshness  it  is 
quite  unrivalled,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  slow  movement  is  as  great  a  novelty  as  that 
of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G  major.  The  Scotch 
Symphony  is  as  original  as  the  Italian*  and  on 
a  much  larger  and  grander  scale.  The  opening 
Andante,  the  Scherzo,  and  the  Finale  are  es- 
pecially splendid  and  individual.  The  Concert- 
overtures  are  in  all  essential  respects  as  original  ta 
if  Beethoven  had  not  preceded  them  by  writing 
Coriolan — as  true  a  representative  of  his  genius 
as  the  Hebrides  is  Of  Mendelssohn's.  That  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  brought 
the  £urie8  into  the  OKhestra  and  fixed  them  there, 
and  which  will  always  remain  a  monument  of 
the  fresh  feeling  of  youth ;  the  Hebrides  with  its 
intensely  sombre  and  melancholy  sentiment,  and 
the  Melusina  with  its  passionate  pathos,  have  no 
predecessors  in  sentiment,  treatment,  or  orches- 
tration. Buv  Bias  is  as  brilliant  and  as  full  of 
fire  as  the  others  are  of  sentiment,  and  does  not 
fall  a  step  behind  them  for  individuality. 

In  these  works  there  is  little  attempt  at  any 
modification  of  the  established  forms.  Innova- 
tion was  not  Mendelssohn's  habit  of  mind,  and 
he  rarely  attempts  it.  The  Scotch  S^rmphony  is 
directed  to  be  played  through  without  pause, 
and  it  has  an  extra  movement  in  form  of  a  long 
Coda»  which  appears  to  be  a  novelty  in  pieoes  in 
i^is  class.  There  are  unimportant  variations  in 
the  form  of  the  concertos,  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  compression.  But  with  Mendelssohn,  no 
more  than  with  Schubert,  do  these  things  force 
themselves  on  the  attention.  He  has  so  much 
to  say,  and  says  it  so  well,  the  music  is  so  good 
and  so  agreeable,  that  it  never  occurs  to  the 
hearer  to  enquire  if  he  has  altered  the  external 
proportions  of  his  discourse. 

His  Scherzos  are  still  i^ore  peculiarly  his  own 
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offspring,  and  really  have  no  prototypes.  That  in 
a  movement  bearing  the  same  name  aa  one  of 
Beethoven's  most  individual  creations,  and  oc- 
cupying the  same  place  in  the  piece,  he  should 
have  been  able  to  strike  out  so  entirely  different 
a  path  as  he  did,  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  his 
originality.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  variety 
of  the  many  Scherzos  he  has  left.  They  are 
written  for  orchestra  and  chamber,  concerted 
and  solo  alike,  in  double  and  triple  time  indiffer- 
ently ;  they  have  no  fixed  rhythm,  and  notwith- 
standing a  strong,  family  likeness^-the  impress  of 
the  gay  and  delicate  mind  of  their  composer — are 
all  independent  of  each  other.  In  his  orchestral 
works  Mendelssohn's  scoring  is  remarkable  not 
more  for  its  grace  and  beautiful  effect  than  for 
its  clearness  and  practical  efficiency.  It  gives 
the  Conductor  no  difficulty.  What  the  composer 
wishes  to  express  comes  out  naturally,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  each  instrument  has  with  rare 
exceptions  the  passages  most  suitable  to  it. 

Mendelssohn  s  love  of  *  Programme'  is  obvious 
throughout  the  foregoing  works.  The  exquisite 
imitationof  Goethe's  picture  in  the  Scherzo  of  the 
Octet,  (p.  358  h)  is  the  earliest  instance  of  it ;  the 
Overture  founded  on  his  Calm  sea  and  Prosper- 
ous voyage  is  another ;  and  as  we  advance  each 
Overture  and  each  Symphony  has  its  title.  He 
once  said,  in  ^conversation  with  F.  Schneider 
on  iha  subject,  that  since  Beethoven  had  takexk 
the  step  he  did  in  the  Pastoral'  Symphony, 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow.  But  the 
way  in  which  he  resented  Schumann's  attempt 
to  discover  'red  coral,  sea  monsters,  magic  cas- 
tles and  ocean  caves'  in  his  Melusina  ^Overture 
shows  that  his  view  of  Programme  was  a  broad 
one,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  depict  scenes  or 
events,  but  held  fast  by  Beethoven's  canon, 
that  such  music  should  be  'more  expression 
of  emotion  than  painting' — fnehr  Ausdruck  der 
Empfindung  ah  Malerei,  Thus  he  quotes  the 
first  few  burs  of  the  Hebrides  Overture  (see 
p.  264a)  not  as  his  recollection  of  the  sound  of 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  but  'to  show  how  extra- 
ordinarily Fingal's  cave  had  affected  him ' — wie 
edtsam  mir  avf  den  Hehridm  zu  Mvihe  geworden 
fgt.  True,  in  the  M.  N.D.  Overture  we  are  said  to 
hear  the  bray  of  Bottom  in.  the  low  G  of  the 
Ophideide;  and  in  the  three  North  Wales 
caprices  (op.  16)  we  are  told  of  even  more  minute 
touches  of  imitation  (see  p.  2646) ;  but  these,  if 
not  imaginary,  are  at.  best  hut  jeux  d^ esprit. 

Connected  with  this  tendency  to  programme  is 
a  curious  point,  namely,  his  belief  in  the  absolute 
and  obvious  '  meaning '  of  music.  *  Notes,'  'says 
he, '  have  as  definite  a  meaning  as  words,  perhaps 
even  a  more  definite  one,'  and  he  devotes  a  whole 
letter  to  reiterating  that  music  is  not  too  indefi- 
nite to  be  put  into  words,  but  too  definite  ;  that 
words  are  susceptible  of  a.  variety  of  meanings, 
while  music  has  only  *one.  This  is  not  the  place 

1  Schnbrlng,  974  b,  note. 

s  L.  Jan.  90.  189B.  The  nfeimce  is  to  ad  utlde  la  Um  K.V.Z. 
Whsn  asked  what  he  meant  by  this  OTwture  he  ooce  npU«d  '  Hm, 
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to  discuss  80  strange  a  doctrine,  which,  though 
true  to  him,  is  certainly  not  true  to  the  majority 
of  men,  and  which  obviously  rests  on  the  precise 
force  of  the  word  'to  mean'  (hdasen);  but  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  it  en  pcutant.* 

His  great  works  in  chamber  music  are  on  a  par 
with  those  for  the  orchestra.  The  Octet,  the 
Quintets,  and  the  6  Quartets  are  thoroughly  indi- 
vidual and  interesting,  nothing  far-fetched,  no 
striving  after  effect,  no  emptiness,  no  padding, 
but  plenty  of  matter  given  in  a  manner  at  once 
&esh  and  varied.  Every  bar  is  his  own,  and 
every  bar  is  well  said.  The  accusation  which  is 
sometimes  brought  against  theni,  that  they  are 
more  fitted  for  the  ordiestra  than  the  chamber  is 
probably  to  some  extent  weU-founded.  Indeed 
Mendelssohn  virtually  anticipates  the  charge  in  his 
preface  to  the  parts  of  the  Octet,  which  he  desires 
may  be  played  in-  a  symphonic  style ;  and  in  that 
noble  piece,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  Quintet  in 
Bb,  and  of  the  Quartets  in  D  and  F  minor,  many 
players  have  felt  that  the  composer  has  placed 
his  work  in  too  small  a  frame,  that  the  proper 
balance  cannot  always  be  maintained  between 
the  leading  violin  and  the  other  instruments,  and 
that  to  produce  idl  the  effect  of  the  composer's 
ideas  they  should  be  heard  in  an  orchestra  of 
strings  rather  than  in  a  quartet  of  solo  instru- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  P.F.  Quartet  in 
B  minor  and  the  two  P.F.  Trios  in  D  minor  and 
C  minor  have  been  criticised,  probably  with  some 
justice,  as  not  sufficiently  ooncertante,  that  is  as 
giving  too  prominent  a  part  to  the  Piano.  Such 
criticism  may  detract  from  the  pieces  in  a  techni- 
cal respect,  but  it  leaves  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  the  music,,  the  nobility  of  the  style,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  structure,  untouched. 

His  additions  to  the  technique  of  the  Pianoforte 
are  not  important.  Hiller  *  tells  a  story  which 
shows  that  Mendelssohn  cared  little  for  the  ridi 
passages  of  the  modem  school;  his  own  were 
quite  sufficient  for  him.  But  this  is  consistent 
with  what  we  have  just  said.  It  was  the  music 
of  which  he  thought^  and  as  long  as  that  expressed 
his  feelings  it  satisfied  him,  and  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  special  form  into  which  it  was  thrown. 
Of  his  Pianoforte  works  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  set  of  1 7  Serious  Variations ;  but  the  Fantasia 
in  Ff  minor  (op.  28),  the  3  great  Capriccios  (op. 
33),  the  Preludes  and  Fugues,  and  several  of  the 
smaller  pieces,  are  splendid  works  too  well  known 
to  need  further  mention.  The  Songs  without 
Words  stand  by  themselves,  and  are  especially 
interesting  to  Englishmen  on  account  of  their 
very  great  popularity  in  this  country.  Men- 
delssohn's orchestral  and  chamber  works  are 
greatly  played  and  much  enjoyed  hi^re,  but  it 
is  to  his  Oratorios,  Songs,  Songs  without  Words, 
and  Part-songs,  that  he  owes  his  firm  hold  on 
the  mass  of  Uie  English  people.  It  was  some 
time  (see  135  a)  before  the  Songs  without  Words 
reached  the  public ;  but  when  once  they  became 

•  Mrs.  Austin  (Fraaer'i  lUg..  April  1848)  relates  that  he  said  to  her 
on  one  occasion  *  I  am  going  to  play  something  of  Beethoven's,  but  yon 
muKt  tell  them  what  It  is  about ;  whai  is  the  use  of  music  if  people  do. 
not  know  what  it  means  ? '  She  might  surely  have  replleid, '  What 
thea,istheuseoftbelmag1satloa?'  •B.IM.IM. 
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knewn^  the  taste  for  them  quickly  spread,  and 
probably  no  pieces  ever  were  so  much  and  so  per- 
manently beloved  in  the  country.  The  piece,  like 
the  name,  is  virtually  his  own  invention.  Not 
a  few  of  Beethoven's  movements— such  as  the 
Adagio  to  the  Senate  path^tique,  or  the  Minuet 
to  op.  10,  no.  3^might  be  classed  as  songs  with- 
out words,  and  so  m%ht  Field's  Nocturnes ;  but 
the  former  of  these  are  portions  of  larger  works, 
not  easily  separable,,  and  the  latter  were  little 
known ;  and  neither  of  them  possess  that  grace 
and  finish,  that  intimate  charm,  and  above  all 
that  domestic  character,  which  have  ensured  the 
success  of  Mendelssohn^s  Songs  without  Words 
in  many  an  English  family.  They  soon  became 
identified  with  his  name  as  it  grew  more  and 
more  familiar  in  England ;  some  of  them  were 
composed  here,  others  had  names  or  stories  at- 
tached to  their  ^  origin :  there  was  a  piquancy 
about  the  very  title — ^and  all  helped  their  popu- 
larity. His  own  feeling  towards  them  was  by 
no  means  so  indulgent.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
for  a  composer  to  be  quite  impartial  towards 
pieces  which  make  him  so  very  popular,  but  he 
distinctly  says,  after  the  issue  of  Book  3,  'that  he 
'does  not  mean  to  write  any  more  at  that  time, 
and  that  if  such  a^wMdcvlas  are  multiplied  too 
much  no  one  will  care  for  them,'  etc.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  so  stem  a  critic  of  his 
own  productions  should  not  have  felt  the  weak- 
ness of  some  of  them,  and  the  strong  mannerism 
which,  with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  per- 
vades the  whole  collection.  We  should  not 
forget,  too,  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  last 
two  books,  which  were  published  after  his  death, 
without  the  great  alterations  which  he  habitually 
made  before  puUication..  One  .drawback  to  the 
excessive  popularity  of  the  Songs  without  Words 
is,  not  that  they  exist — for  we  might  as  well 
quarrel  with  Goethe. for  the  'Wandrers  Nacht- 
lied'  or  the  *  Heidenrdslein* — nor  yet  the  num- 
ber of  imitations  they  produced,  but  that  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  these  graceful  trifles,  many 
of  which  were  thrown  off  at  a  single  sitthag,  are 
indiscriminately  accepted  as  the  most  character- 
istic represen^tives  of  the  genius  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Hebrides 
Overture. 

His  Songn  may  be  said  to  have  introduced 
the  German  Lied  to  England,  and  to  have  led 
the  way  for  the  deeper  strains  of  Schumann,  Schu- 
bert»  and  Brahms,  in  English  houses  and  concert- 
rooms.  No  doubt  the  songs  of  those  composers 
do  touch  lower  depths  of  the  heart  than  Mendels- 
sohn's do,  but  the  clearness  and  directness  of  his 
music,  the  spontaneity  of  his  melody,,  and  a 
certain  pure  charm  pervading  the  whol6,  have 

given  a  place  with  the  great  public  to  some  of 
is- songs,  such  as  'On  song's  bright  pinions,' 
which  they  will  probably  retain  for  a  long  time 
to  come.     Others,  such  as  the  Nachtlied,  the 

1  Sodi  M  Um  well-known  om  In  A,  whleht  thongb  In  Oermaay 
kDQWtt  M  rrahUn^Hed.  wu  in  England  for  ft  Ibng  time  oaUed 
*  CuabcnraD  OrMO/  Crum  tba  fcct  of  Its  hwrfng  been  eonpoaed  on 
Deoaiufc  HIU.  The  Ihiet  (Bk.  111.  no.  6)  was  for  long  beliered  to  r»> 
pRseiii  %  ooovenetlon  between  tbe  oompoear  end  his  wife^ 
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Yolkslied  ('Es  ist  bestimmt'),  and  the  Schilflied 
are  deeply  pathetic;  others,  as  the  Lieblings- 
platzchen,  are  at  the  same  time  extremely  original ; 
others,  as  '  0  Jugend,'  the  Jagdgesang,  and  the 

*  Diese  Rosen/  the  soul  of  gaiety.  He  was  very 
fastidious  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  often  marks 
his  sense  of  the  climax  by  varying  the  last  stanza 
in  accompaniment  or  otherwise,  &  practice  which 
he  was  perluips  the  first  to  adopt.  One  of  his 
last  commissions  to  his  fidend  Professor  Graves, 
before  leaving  Interlaken  in  1847,  was  to  select 
words  from  the  English  poets  for  him  to  set. 

His  Part-songs  gave  the  majority  of  English 
amateurs  a  sudden  and  delightful  introduction  to 
a  class  of  music  which  had  long  existed  for  Ger^ 
mans,  but  which  till  about  1840  was  as  much 
unknown  here  as  our  glees  still  are  in  Germany. 
Many  can  still  recollect  the  utterly  new  and 
strange  feeling  which  was  then,  awakened  in 
their  minds,  by  the  new  spirit,  the  delicacy,  the 
pure  style,  the  delicious  harmonies,  of  these 
enchanting  little  compositions ! 

Ever  since  Handel's  time,  Oratorios  have  been 
the  favourite  public  music  here.  Mendelssohn's 
works  of  this  class,  St.  Paul,  Elijah,  the  Lobgesaug, 
soon  became  well  known.  They  did  not  come  as 
strangers,  but  as  the  younger  brothers  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  Judas  Maccabeeus,  and  we  liked  them  at 
once.  Nor  only  liked  them ;  we  were  proud  of 
them,  as  having  been  produced  or  very  early  per- 
formed in  England ;  tluey  appealed  to  our  national 
love  for  the  Bible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to 
them  is  largely  owing  the  position  next  to  Handel 
which  Mendelssohn  occupies  in  England.  Elijah 
at  once  took  its  place,  and  it  is  now  almost,  if 
not  quite,  on  a  level  with  the  Messiah  in  public 
favour.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the 
music  of  his  large  vocal  works,  the  melody,  clear> 
ness,  spirit,  and  symmetry  which  they  exhibit, 
in  common  with  lus  instrumental  compositions ; 
there  is  one  thing  which  remarkably  distinguishes 
them,  and  in  which  they  are  far  in  advance  of 
their  predecessors — a  simple  and  direct  attempt 
to  set  the  subject  forth  as  it  was,  to-  think  fiist 
of  the  story  and  next  of  the  music  which  depicted 
it.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  we  formerly  at- 
tempted to  bring  out  in  Beethoven*s  case,  '  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  are  the  first  thing, 
and  the  forms  of  expression  are  second  and 
subordinate  *  (vol.  i.  203  &).    We  may  call  this 

*  dramatic/  inasmuch  as  the  books  of  oratorios 
are  more  or  less  dramas;  and  Mendelssohn's 
letters  to  Schubring  in  reference  to  Elijah,  his 
demand  for  more  '  questions  and  answers,  replies 
and  rejoinders,  sudden  interruptions,'  etc.,  show 
how  thin  was  the  line  which  in  his  opinion  divided 
the  platform  from  the  stage,  and  how  keenly  he 
wished  the  personages  of  his  oratorios  to  be  alive 
and  acting,,  'not  mere  musical  images,  but  inhabit- 
ants of  a  definite  active  '  world.'  But  yet  it  was 
not  BO  much  dramatic  in  any  conscious  sense  as  a 
desire  to  set  things  forth  as  they  were.  Haupt- 
mann  has  *  stated  this  well  widi  regard  to  tiie 
three  noble  Psalms  (op.  78),  *  Judge  me,  O  God,' 
'  Why  rage  fiercely  the  heathen?'  and  *  My  God, 

<  L.  Not.  ^  Dec.  8,1888.  «  Baupt.  U.  lOB.    , 
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why  hast  thou  forsaken  meT*  He  says  that  it  is 
not  80  much  any  musical  or  technical  ability 
that  places  them  so  far  above  other  similar  oom- 
poeitions  of  ear  time,  as  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn 
has  '  just  put  the  Faahn  itself  before  him ;  not 
Bach,  or  Handel,  or  Palestrina,  or  any  other  style 
or  composer,  but  the  words  of  the  Psalmist ;  and 
the  result  is  not  anything  that  can  be  classed  as 
new  or  old,  but  the  Psalm  itself  in  thoroughly 
fine  musical  effect ;  the  music  not  pretending  to 
be  scientific,  or  anything  on  its  own  account, 
but  just  throwing  Ufe  and  feeling  into  the  dry 
words.'  Any  one  who  knows  these  psalms  wiU 
recognise  the  truth  of  this  description.  It  is 
almost  more  true  in  reference  to  the  1 14th  Psalm, 
'  When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came.'  The  Jewish 
blood  of  Mendelssohn  must  surely  for  once  have 
beat  fiercely  over  this  picture  of  the  great  triumph 
of  his  fore&thers,  and  it  is  only  the  plain  truth 
to  say  that  in  directness  and  force  his  music 
is  a  perfect  match  for  the  splendid  words  of  the 
unknown  Psalmist.  It  is  true  of  his  oratorios  also, 
but  they  have  other  great  qualities  as  well.  St. 
Paul  with  all  its  great  beauties  is  an  early  work, 
the  book  of  which,  or  rather  perhaps  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  does  not  wholly  lend  itself  to  forci- 
ble treatment,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
it  can  fully  vie  with  either  the  Lobgesang  or 
Athalie,  or  still  more  Elijah.  These  splendid 
compositions  have  that  air  of  distinction  which 
stamps  a  great  work  in  every  art,  and  which 
a  great  master  alone  can  confer.  As  instances 
of  this,  take  the  scene  of  the  Watchman  and 
the  coaduding  Chorus  in  the  Lobgesang — 'Ye 
nations' ;  or  in  Elijah  the  two  double  Quartets; 
the  Arioso,  *Woe  unto  them,'  which  might  be 
the  wail  of  a  pitying  archangel ;  the  Choruses, 
'Thanks  be  to  God,' '  Be  not  afraid,*  < He  watch- 
ing over,'  '  The  Lord  passed  by '  ,*  the  great  piece 
of  declamation  for  soprano  which  opens  the 
second  part;  the  unaccompanied  trio  'Lift  thine 
eyes,'  the  tenor  air  *Then  shall  the  righteous.' 
These  are  not  only  fine  as  music,  but  are  ani- 
mated by  that  lofty  and  truly  dramatic  charac- 
ter which  makes  one  forget  the  vehicle,  and 
live  only  in  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  scene  as 
it  passes. 

*  Lauda  Sion,'  though  owing  to  eircumstances 
less  known,  has  the  same  great  qualities,  and  is  a 
worthy  setting  of  the  trtdy  inspired  hymn  in  which 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  enabled  to  rise  so  high 
above  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  his  day. 
This  piece  of  Roman  Catholic  masio^Mendels- 
sohn's  only  important  one — shows  what  he  might 
have  done  had  he  written  a  Mass,  as  he  ^once 
threatened  to  do.  It  would  have  been  'written 
with  a  constant  recollection  of  its  sacred  purpose' ; 
and  remembering  how  solemn  a  thing  religion 
was  to  him,  and  how  much  he  was  affected  by  fine 
words,  we  may  well  regret  that  he  did  not  accom- 
plish the  suggestion. 

Antigone  and  (Edipus,  owing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  dramas,  both  in  subject  and  treatment, 
necessarily  address  themselves  to  a  limited  audi- 
ence, though  to  that  audience  they  will  always  be 
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interesting,  not  only  for  the  lofty  eha^ 
racter  of  die  music,  but  for  the  able  and  thoroughly 
natural  manner  in  which  Mendelssohn  carried  out 
a  task  full  of  difficulties  and  of  temptations  to  ab- 
aurdity,  by  simjdy  'creating  music  for  the  choruses 
in  the  good  and  scientific  style  of  the  present  day, 
to  express  and  animate  their  'meaning.' 

The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  is  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  Shakspeare's  romantic  play, 
and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  beauty,  sentiment, 
humour,  and  exquisite  workmanship  are  honoured 
in  the  world. 

How  far  Mendelssohn  would  have  succeeded 
with  an  opera,  had  he  met  with  a  libretto  entirely 
to  his  mmd — ^which  that  of  Loreley  was  not — 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Fastidious  he  certainly  was, 
though  hardly  more  so  than  Beethoven  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  196  &),  and  probably  for  much  the  same  reasons. 
Times  bad  changed  since  the  lively  intrigues  and 
thinly- veiled  immoralities  of  Da  Ponte  were  suf- 
ficient to  animate  the  pen  of  the  divine  Mozart ; 
and  the  secret  of  the  fastidiousness  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn  was  that  they  wanted  librettistfl 
of  their  own  lofty  level  in  genius  and  morality, 
a  want  in  which  they  were  many  generations  too 
early.  Opera  will  not  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  world  till  subjects  shall  be  found  of  modem 
times,  with  which  every  one  can  sympathise, 
treated  by  the  poet,  before  they  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  composer,  in  a  thoroughly  pure,  lofty, 
and  inspiriting  manner. 

Camacho  is  too  juvenile  a  oomposition,  on  too 
poor  a  libretto,  to  enable  any  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  Mendelssohn's  competence 
for  the  stage.  But,  judging  from  the  dramatic 
power  present  in  his  other  works,  from,  the  stage- 
instinct  displayed  in  the  M.N.D.  music,  uid 
still  more  from  the  very  successful  treatment  of 
the  Finale  to  the  first  Act  of  Loreley — the  only 
part  of  the  book  which  he  is  said  really  to  have 
cared  for — ^we  may  anticipate  that  his  opera» 
.  when  he  had  found  the  book  he  liked,  would  have 
been  a  very  fine  work.  At  any  rate  we  may  be 
cerUun  that  of  all  its  critics  he  would  have  been 
the  most  severe,  and  that  he  would  not  have  suf- 
fered it  to  be  put  on  the  stage  till  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  his  treatment. 


We  must  now  dose  this  long  and  yet  imperfect 
attempt  to  set  Mendelssohn  forth  as  he  was. 
Few  instances  can  be  found  in  history  of  a  man 
so  amply  gifted  with  every  good  quality  of  mind 
and  heart ;  so  carefully  brought  up  amongst  good 
influences ;  endowed  with  every  circumstance 
that  would  make  him  happy ;  and  so  thoroughly 
fulfilling  his  mission.  Never  perhaps  could  any 
man  be  found  in  whose  life  ihere  were  so  few 
things  to  conceal  and  to  regret. 

Is  there  any  drawback  to  this!  or,  in  other 
words,  does  his  music  suffer  at  all  from  what 
he  calls  his  'habitual  cheerfulness'!  It  seems 
as  if  there  was  a  drawback,  and  that  arising 
more  or  less  directly  from  those  very  points 
which  we  have  named  as  his  best  characteristics 
— his  happy  healthy  heart,  his  single  mind,  his 
s  Letter.  lUreh  12.  IMOb 
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UD&iling  good  Bpirits,  his  simple  trust  in  God, 
his  onaffected  directness  of  purpose.  It  is  not 
that  he  had  not  genius.  The  great  works 
enumerated  prove  that  he  had  it  in  large  mea- 
sure. No  man  could  have  called  up  the  new 
emotions  of  the  M.N.D.  Overture,  the  won- 
derful pictures  of  the  Hehrides,  or  the  pathetic 
distress  of  the  lovely  Melusina,  without  genius 
of  the  higheet  order.  But  his  genius  had  not 
been  subjected  to  those  fiery  trials  which  seem 
necessary  to  ensure  its  abiding  possession  of  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  '  My  music/  says 
Schuberty  *  is  the  product  of  my  genius  and  my 
misery;  and  that  which  I  have  written  in  my 
greatest  distress  is  that  which  the  world  seems  to 
tike  best.*  Now  Mendelssohn  was  nevermore  than 
temporarily  unhappy.  He  did  not  know  distress 
as  he  knew  happiness.  Perhaps  there  was  even 
something  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind  which 
forbad  hS  harbouring  it,  6r  being  permanently 
affected  by  it.  He  was  so  practical,  that  as  a 
matter  of  duty  he  would  have  thrown  it  off. 
In  this  as  in  most  other  things  he  was  always 
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under  control.  At  any  rate  he  was  never  tried 
by  poverty,  or  disappointment,  or  ill-health,  or 
a  morbid  temper,  or  neglect,  or  the  perfidy  of 
friends,  or  any  of  the  other  great  ills  which 
crowded  so  thickly  around  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
or  Schumann.  Who  can  wish  that  he  had  been  t 
that  that  bright,  pure,  aspiring  spirit  should 
have  been  dulled  by  distress  or  torn  with  agony ! 
It  might  have  lent  a  deeper  undertone  to  his 
Songs,  or  have  enabled  his  Adagios  to  draw 
tears  where  now  they  only  give  a  saddened 
pleasure.  But  let  us  take  the  man  as  we  have 
him.  Surely  there  is  enough  of  conflict  and 
violence  in  life  and  in  art.  When  we  want 
to  be  made  unhappy  we  can  turn  to  others. 
It  is  well  in  these  agitated  modem  days  to  be 
able  to  point  to  one  perfectly  balanced  nature, 
in  whose  life,  whose  letters,  and  whose  music 
alike,  all  is  at  once  manly  and  refined,  dever 
and  pure,  brilliant  and  solid.  For  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  shining  heights  of  goodness  we 
may  well  forego  for  once  the  depths  of  misery 
ana  sorrow. 


The  following  opening  of  the  first  movement  of  a  sjrmphony  was  found  among  the  loose  papers  of 
Mendelssohn  belonging  to  his  daughter,. Mrs.  Victor  Bienecke,  and  is  here  printed  by  her  kind  permis- 
sion. The  MS.  is  in  full  score,  and  has  been  compressed  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor, 
so  as  accurately  to  represent  the  scoring  of  the  originaL    No  due  to  its  date  has  yet  been  discovered. 
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wtr  (k  8). 
M.  Orertura.  Wind  tend  (C). 
85.  Concerto,  F.F.  and  Orch.  No.  1 

(0  minor).  I   D«d.  Frilulein  D. 

Ton  Schauroth. 
26.  Ooneert-ov«rtun,  Oreh.   No.  S 

(B  min.),    'The  llebridea.'   or 

'FIngal'i  MTO.'  I  J)«d.  rranz 


List  of  Mendebtsohn'B  published  works,  from 
the  Thematic  Catalogue  (B.  k  H.  1873),  ^^  ^^3 
addition  of  the  dates  of  composition,  when  dis- 
coverable, and  the  names  of  the  Dedicatees. 

The  dates  have  been  obtained  in  most  cases  from 
the  autc^^raphs,  and  occasionally  from  letters  or 
other  sources.  The  autographs  are  distinguished 
from  the  author's  own  copies  by  having  the  initials 
H.p.nL  or  L.vvg.G.  at  the  top. 

L    WITH  OPUS-NVKBKB. 
Op.l.  Quartet.  F.F.  and  Strings,     Noth:  2.  Ave  Ibrla  (4  6);  8. 

No.  1  (0  mlD.)  I  Btgm*,  Seche- 
ron.  Sept.  20.  W22 :  »ndsd.  Beriln. 
Oct.  U.  1822. 1  Dtd,  Anton.  Count 
Badriwlll. 
t.  Do.,  do.  No.  3  (F  min.).  I  Nor.  19 ; 
Nor.  90 :  Dec  S,  IMS.  I  Dtd. 
Prof.Zelter. 

3.  Do..  dOn  No.  3  (B  min.).  I  Oct.  7. 
im :  Jan.  S,  lt<2R ;  at  *nd.  Jan. 
18. 1825. 1  Ded.  Uoethe. 

4.  Sonata.  P.  F.  and  V.  (F  min.).  I 
Ded.  B.  Rltz'. 

6.  Capricclo.  F.F.  (Ff  minor), 
Beriin.  July  S3. 1825. 

6.  Sonata,  TJf.  (E).  I  Berlin.  March 
22.1826. 

7.  Seven  Charaetertstle  pieces, 
P  J.  I  Ded.  Ludwig  Berger. 

8.  12  Songs  (No.  12  Duet).  Voice 
and  ^.F.  Partji  1  and  2.-N3. 
Nos.  2.  S.  12  bj  Fanny  1I.-B. 

t.  12  Songs,  Voice  and  P.  F. 
(I'art  1.  The  Youth ;  Part  2.  The 
Mitden).  I  No.  S.  Berlin.  April  S, 
W29  (?).-Nos.  7, 10, 12,  by  Fanny 
M.-B. 

10.  Tb4  Weeding  of  (Tamacho 
(Comic  Opera  in  9  actt).  I  At 
nd.  Aug.  10, 1825. 

11.  Symphony,  Orch.,  No.  1  (C 
minor).  I  '  SInfonia  XIII  in  c. 

•  March  3.  IRM;  March  9.  182i 
Varch  31, 1824.  I  Ded.  FhUhar- 
mooic  Society  of  London. 

12.  Qoartet.  Strings,  No.l  (Kb). 
London.  Sept.  U.  1829. 

13.  Quartet.  Strings.  No.  2  (A).  I 
'  Quartetto  per  2  Violinl.  Viola,  e 
Violoncelio,  lopra  il  t«ma 


Berlin.  27  Oct..  1«7.' 

14.  Rondo  capriccloM,  F.F.  (K).  I 
Finale  dated  26  Oct. 

15.  Fantasia,  P.  F.  (E).  On  the 
Irish  air '  "Tls  the  last  rose. 

IS.  3  Fantasies,  or  Caprices,  F.F. 
(A  min.,  E  mhi.,  E).  I  No.  1.  Coed< 
du.  Sepi.  4.  1H29.  '  Rosen  und 
Nelken  In  Mengo.'  No.  2.  Nor- 
wood. Surrey,  Nor.  18.  1829. 
No.  3.  Sept.  B,  1829. 

17.  Variations  cqneertantcs.  F.F. 
and  Cello  (D).  I  Beriln.  Jan.  30, 
Ue».  I  Ded.  Paul  M.-B. 

V.  Quintet.  Strings.  No.  1  (A),  2 
Violas  I  Andante.  'Nachnif. 
Parte.  Sept.  23.  l^SL 

19.  6  Bongs.  Voice  and  FJ.  |  No.  6. 
Venice.  Oct.  IS,  1H90. 

19.  6  Bongn  without  words.  Bookl. 
No.  6.  'In  a  gondola.'  I  No.  6. 
Venice.  Oct.  1«.  lt«30. 

40.  Octet,  Strings  (Kb).  (4  Violins. 
2  Violas,  a  Cellos.)  I  Ded.  E. 
Bitz. 

21.  Concert-orerture.  No.  1  (I),  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Draam.  I 


27.  Do.,  do.  No.  3  (D). '  Calm  «ea 
and  Prosperous  royage.' 

28.  Faatasle.  P.  F.  (F|  minor). 
CSonate  ecouatoe.')  I  Beriln. 
Jan.  29, 1833.  I  Ded.  Frof.  Ignas 
Moscheles. 

29.  Rondo  brillant.FJ'.Md  Ovcfa. 
(Eb).  I  DOsseldorf.  Jan.  29. 1834. 
I  Ded.  Prof.  Ignas  Moscheles. 

30.  6  Songs  without  words.  P,  F. 
Book  2.  No.  S. '  In  a  gondola.'  I 
No.  4.  Jan.  80, 1837  (7  S«) ;  No.  5. 
Dec.  12.  J8S!) :  [No.  6.  March  l.\ 
1835].  I  Ded.  Friuleln  Slba  ron 
Woringen* 

31.  llfith  Psalm.  Solo.  Choms.  and 
Orch.  I  Rome,  Nor.  15. 1H80. 

32.  (>>ncert-orerture.  Orch.  No,  4 
(F).  (To  the  story  of  the  lorely 
Meluslna.)  I  DOsseldorf;  Nor.  14, 
1833. 

33,3  (Hiprices.  F.F.  (A  minor.  E, 
Bb  min.).  I  No.  1.  April  9.  \99i. 
No.  &  London.  July  20^  1833.  I 
Ded.  C.  Kllngemann. 

34.  S  Songs.  Voice  and  P  J.  I  No.  1. 
DSswIdorf,  May  11.  1834,  'Mai- 
lied.'  No.  5.  Dec.  28, 1834. 1  D«d. 
Friuleln  Julie  Jeanrenaud. 

35.  S  Preludes  and  Fugues,  F.F.  I 
No.  2.  PreU  Ldpslg.  Dec.  6-8, 

1836.  No.8.  Fugue,  Berlin.  Sept. 
91,18SL  No.4.  Fugue,  DOsseldorf. 
Jan.  A.  1835.  No.  5.  PreU  Leip- 
tlg.  Nor.  19. 1896 ;  Fugue.  DOsewl- 
dorf.  Dec  3.  If34.  No.  6.«Prel., 
Leipaig.  Jan.  X  "iBSli  Fugue. 
Nor.  27, 1838. 

36.  St.  Paul,  Oratorio.  Part  1. 
Ldprig,  April  8.  1836:  Part  2. 
Do..  April  18,  do. 

97.  8  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Or* 
gan.  I  No.  1.  Prel.,  Spires.  April 
2.1837.  No.&PreU  Spires.  April 
4.  1837:  Fugue.  Leiprig.  Dec.  1. 

1837.  No.  3.  PreU  Spira.  April 
6, 1837. 1  Ded.  Thos.  Attwood. 

S.  6  Songs  whtiout  words.  F.F. 
(Book  3.)  No.  6. '  Duet.*  I  No.  6. 
Spiral.  Aprfl  8,  1837.  No.  6. 
Frankfort.  June  27,  \f9^.  |  Ded. 
Friuleln  Rosa  ron  Woringen. 

39.  3MoteU.  Female  rolces  *  Or- 
gan or  P.F.  Nos.  1  and  2.  2  Sop. 
and  Alto;  No.«.  ISop..  2  Altos 
with  Solo.  I  Rome,  Dec.  31.  1H90. 
'FOr  die  Btlmmen  der  Nonoen 
•uf  Sta.Trbiit*  de'  Monti.' 

40.  (k>ncerto,  P.  F.  and  Orch. 
No.  2  (D  minor).  |  Horchheim, 
Aug.  6. 1887. 

41.  8  Part-song^,  for  open  air  (Ist 
set).  8.A.T.B.  I  No.4.  DOsseldorf. 
Jan.  22. 18^. 

42.  42nd  Psalm,  for  Chonu  and 
Orch. 


Beriin.  Aug.  6.  iwas. 

22.  (^priccio  brillant.  P.F.  aad'48.  Serenade  and  Allegro  glojoso 
Orch.  (B  mto.).  for  P.  F.  and  Orch.  (B  minor).  | 

23.  s  Pieces  Chnrch-muslo.  Solo.     April  11.  vm. 

Chonu.  and  Org.   1.  Aus  Uelwllt.  3  Quartets.  Strinf*.   Ho*.  S^  4, 


and  5  (D,  S  minor,  lb).  I  No.  8. 
Berliu,  July  84. 1888.  No.  4.  June 
18.1K37.  No.5.Feb.S.18S8.|i>«<i. 
The  Prince  of  Sweden. 
46.  Sonata,  P.F.  and  Cello.  No.  1 
(Bb).  I  Leipzig.  Oct.  13. 1838. 

46.  90th  Psalm.  Solo,  Chorus,  and 
Orch.  I  April  S,  1834. 

47.  S  Songs,  Voice  and  P.F.  I  No.  3. 
Leipzig.  April  17.  1839.  No.  4. 
April  18.  1839.  I  Ded.  Frau  C. 
Schldnitz. 

48.  S  Part-songs,  for  open  air 
(^d  set).  8.A.T.B.  I  No.  1.  July 
fi,ri>W].  No.  3.  Leipilg.  Dec.  28. 
1839.  No.  4.  June  1.5.  [1KS9].  No.  JV. 
Nor.  18.  1839.  No.  S.  Leipzig. 
Deo.  26. 1839.  I  Ded.  Dr.  Martin 
and  Dr.  Spiess. 

49.  Trio,  P.P..  v.,  and  0.  No.  1 
(D  min.).  I  Allegro.  Frankfort. 
June  S,  1839.  Finale.  Frankfort. 
July  U.  1199:  Leipzig,  Sept.  23, 
1889. 

60.  6  Part-«onfB,  Ibr  male  rolees. 
(No.  2.  Der  Jflger  Abschied.  with 
Wind  accompaniments.)  |  No.  2. 
Leiprig,  Jan.  6,  1840;  'Der 
deotsche  Wald.'  No.  5.  Dee.  7. 
1839 ;  '  Vin  k  toot  priz.'  No.  6. 
.  Jan.  6.  IMO.  I  D«d.U>  the  Lleder- 
Ufel  in  Leipdg. 

81. 114th  Psalm.  Chor.,  8  pts.,  and 
Orch.  I  Ded.  J.  W.  Schirmer. 

98.  Lobgesang.  Symphony-canta- 
U.  I  Leiprig.  Nor.  27,  1840.  I 
Ded,  Frederic  Augustus,  King 

.  of  Saxony. 

63.  6  Songs  wtthont  words.  PJ, 
(Bk.  4.)  No. 9.  Volkslied.  I  No. 3. 
April  30  184L  NO.S.  May  1.1841, 
I  Ded.  Mbs  Sophie  Horsley. 

64. 17  Variations  serieuses,  F.F. 
(D  minor).  I  June.4, 1841. 

66.  Music  to  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles. Male  rolees  and  Orch.  I 
Ded.  Frederick  William  IV, 
King  of  Prussia.  |  Beriln,  Oct 
10,  1841. 

6S.  Symphony,  Orch.  No.  8  (A 
minor).  (Called  The  Scotch 
Symphony.)  I  BerUn.  Jan.  20, 
184S.  I  Ded.  Queen  Victoria. 

57.  6  Songs.  Voice  and  P.F.  (Fcr 
No.  2  compare  Op.  88.  No.  8.)  I 
No.  2.  April  20. 1889.  No.  6.  Ber- 
lin,  Oct.  17. 1842 ;  '  Rendezvous.' 
No.  S.  April  29.  1841;  'Frische 
Fahrt.'  I  Ded.  Frau  Llrla  Frege. 

68.  Sonata.  P.F.  and  Cello  No.  2 
(D).  I  Ded.  Count  MathUtf  Wld- 
horsky. 

09.  6  Part-eongs,  for  open  air  (8rd 
■et).   SJLT.B.  I  No.  1.  Leipzig. 


Nor.  28. 1887.  No.  2.  Jan.  17.  IMS. 
No.  3.  Leipzig,  March  4.  184S. 
No.  4.  Lelpcig,  June  19.  IMS. 
No.  5.  March  4.  18«3.  No.  6. 
March  6, 1843 ;  '  Vortkber.*  I  Ded. 
Frau  Heoriette  Beneeke. 

60.  Music  to  Goethe's  First  Wal- 
purgte  night.  '  Ballad  for  Churua 
and  Orch.'  I  1st  rersion,  Milan. 
July  15, 1831.  and  Paris,  Feb.  13. 
1888. 

61.  Music  to  A  Mdsnmnaer  Night's 
Dream,  Solo,  Chorus,  and  Orch. 
I  Ded.  Helnrieh  Conrad  Schlei- 
nitz. 

6?.  S  Songs  witbont  words.  P.F. 
(Bk.  9.)  No.  5.  'In  a  gondola.*  | 
No.  1.  Jan.  6  and  12. 1844.  No.  S. 
July  29,  1848.  No.  S.  London. 
June  1. 1842.  I  Ded.  Frau  CUna 


I.  S  Duets.  Voices  and  P.  F.  I 
No.  1.  Frankfort,  Dec  1836.  Nc'V. 
Berlin.  Oct.  17. 1842.  No.  6.  Jan. 
2X1844. 

64.  (3onoertA.  Violin  and  Orch. 
(E  minor).  I  Sept.  IS.  1844. 

65.  S  Organ  Sonatas.  I  Son.  I.  No.  1. 
Frankfort.  Dec. 28. 1844.  Son.  II. 
No.  \.  Frankfiwt,  Def.  21.  IH«4. 
No.  4.  Dec.  19.  1844.  Son.  III. 
No.  1.  Aug.  9, 1844.  N0.2.AUV. 
17, 1844.  Si»n.  IV.  Ho.  1.  Frank- 
fort. Jan.  2.  1845.  No.  2.  lb., 
Jan.  2. 184.5.  Scm. VI.  No.  1.  Jan. 
6.  1846.  No.  4.  Jan.  27,  184&  I 
Ded.  Dr.  F.  Schlemmer. 

66.  Trio.  P.P.,  Violin,  and  Cdlo. 
No.  2  (C  min.)  I  Ded.  L.  Spohr. 

67.  6  Bongs  without  words,  P.  F. 
(Bk.  6.)  I  No.  1.  June  29.  IA43. 
No.  2.  Fraitkfoit.  May  8.  1845. 
No.  3.  Nor.  28  (?)w  No.  6.  Jan. 
6.  1844.  I  Ded.  Fr&olflln  Sophie 
Rosen. 

68.  Festgesang.  Schiller's  poran. 
An  die  KOnstler.  Male  to<c<hi 
and  Brass.  I  For  Opening  of  first 
German-Flemish  Vocal  Festival 
at  Cologne. 

69.  8  MoteU  for  Solo  and  Chonu.  | 
No.  1.  Baden  Baden,  June  12. 
1847.  No.  2.  Leipzig.  April  \ 
1847.  No.  3.  Baden  Baden.  June 
12.1847. 

70.  SlU*h,  Oratorio. 

n.  6  Songs,  for  V<dce  and  P.P.  1 

No.  1.    Leiprig.  Dec.  28.   184.'%. 

No.  2.  Frankfort.  Aprfl  31  1M5. 

No.  8.   Leiprig.   Sept.  28,  18r7. 

No.4.  Berlin.  Nor. 3. 1842.    No. a. 

Interlaken.  July  27. 1847.    Ko.  6. 

Oct.  1, 1847. 
72.  S  Children's  pleem.  PJT. 


POSTHUMOUS  WORKS. 


78  a)-  Laoda  Slon.  for  Chorus  and 
Orch.  I  Feb.  10. 1846.  I  For  St, 
Martin's  church.  Ll^. 

74  (2).  Music  to  Racine's  Athalie. 
Solos.  Chor..  and  Orch.  I  Cho- 
ruses. Leiprig.  July  4. 1843.  Over- 
ture. London.  June  13,  1844. 
Beriln.  Nor.  12. 1*45. 

76  (3).  4  Part-songs.  Male  rolees.  I 
No.  1.  Feb.  8.  1844.  No.  2.  Nor. 
14. 1>'39. 

76  (4).  4  Part-songs.  Male  rolees.  I 
No.  2.  Feb.  9. 1844.  No.  3.  Leip- 
rig. Oct.  8. 1846. 

77  (5).  8  Duets,  Voices  and  P.F.  I 
No.l.  Leiprig. Dec. 3. 1836.  No. 2. 
Leiprig.  Jan.  18,  1847.  No.  3. 
Leipzig.  Feb.  14. 1839. 

78(6).  3  Psalms-the  2nd.  43rd. 
82nd,  Solo  and  Chorus,  g  No.  2. 
Beriin.  Jan.  17.  1B44.  I  For  the 
Domchor.  Beriln. 

79  (7).  6  Anthf  m<i  for  R-pt.  (Thorns. 


81  (9).  Andante  (EX  Sdiem  (A 
min.).  (^priccio  (E  min.).  and 
Fugue  (E  b).  for  Strings. 

88 00).  Variations.  P.F.  (Kb).  I 
l.elpzig,July8M84]. 

83  (11).  Variations,  P J.  (Bb). 
83a  0!i).  Do.,  for  4  hands  (B  b). 

84  (U).  8  Songs,  for  a  low  rol^s 
and  P.  F.  I  No.  L  DOsaeldorf. 
Dec.  5. 1881.  No.2.Feb.86.]>3ft, 
No.8.May2M884.   'Jagdlied.' 

86  04).  S  Songs  without  words. 
PJF.  (Bk.7.)  I  No^  Frankfort. 
May  3  and  6,  1845.  No.  N  lb.. 
May  7.  184A:  in  Hon.  MIm  Ca- 
rendlsh's  album,  London.  May  S, 
1847.    No.  6.  May  1, 1841. 

86  06).  6  Bongs,  Voice  and  P.  F.  1 
No.  3.  Unterwen.  Aug.  10,  U81. 
No.e.  Oct.7. 1847. 

87  08).  Quintet.  Strinp  (I  Vlolaa) 
(Bb).  I  Soden,  July  a  1845. 


I  No.  2.   Berlin.  Dec.  2\  l!»48.  88  (17),  6  Part-songs.    (4th  set.)  | 


No.  4.  Feb.  14. 1844.    No.  5.  Leip- 
rig. Oct.  ^^.  1H4S.  I  For  the  Dom- 
chor. Beriln. 
80  (8).  Quartet.  Strings  (F  minor).  I 
Interlaken.  Sept.  1847.  1 


No.  1.  Aug.  8. 1844.  No.  2.  Leip- 
zig. June  20. 1843.  No.  3.  June  1<4. 
(1S3!)].  No.  4.  l^pzlg.  June  19. 
1843.  No.  6.  Leiprig,  Mkreh  10. 
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W  ns).  Bdmlielir  aoi  dcr  Fremde 
(Sua  aiul  Btisngorj.  Blngspiel  Id 
lact. 

SO  (19).  SymplioDy,  Orch.  No.  4 
4 A).  (Called  the  lullaa  Sym-j 
phoDj.)  I  BerllD,  Marcta  13, 
1»33.  I 

91  (20).  Mh  Pwlm,  8^.  Chorus, 
and  Orch.  I  Dec  27,  IMS.  I  For! 
the  Festival  Seirlc*  in  Berlin 
t'Athedral  oo  Kew  Year't  Dayl 

1M44.  I 

ff2<3l).  Allecro  hrillant.  F.F.,  4 
hands  (AJ.  |  Lelpiig.  Manrh  S8., 
1841. 

93  (22).  Vusie  to  Oedipiu  in  Colo- 
nos.  Sophocles.  Male  Voices  and 
Urcfa.  I  Frankfort,  Feh.  25,  IMA. 

94(3S)w  Concen-air,  Sopr.  8olo,| 
and  Orch.  (Bb).  (lufelloe!)  I 
1st  rersion.  AprU  S,  18M.  2Qd, 
version.  Leipxiv.  Jin.  Ifi,  IMS.     | 

96  (24).  Orerture,  Raj  Bias,  OrcU. 
I  Leipzig.  March  8, 1S8. 

96  (1»<.  Hjrmn  for  Alto  Solo,  Chor., 
and  Orch..  for  Mr.  C.  Bruadley.  I 
LeipdS,  Dec.  12.  IMO;  Jan.  5, 
IMS.    Comp. '  9  Hymns.'^etc. 

97  4  W).  Redtatirea  and  Choruses 
frum  Christos,  anftnlshad  Ora- 
torio. I 

9H I  {'27  a).  Finale    to    1st    act    of 

Lorele^t  unfinished  Oper*.   Bolo.l 

Chorus,  and  Orch. 
9tii (27b).  Ave. Maria.   Bolo   and 

Chorus.  Female  Voloes;  Orch.,  I 

from  Loreler.  | 

9<<>  (27c).  Vintage  Chorus.    1'' 

Voices.  Orch.,  from  Loreley.        | 
M  (»)■  «  Songs.  Vo*oe  and  P.  F.  I 

No.  1.  Berlin.  Aug.  9,  IML    No.  4. 

jQne6.1Ml.  No.  &  Leipzig.  Dec 

22.  IMA.    No.  6.  I 

lt»  (29).  4  Ful4ongs.  I  No.l.  Aug. 

8.  IM4.     No.  2.  June  20,    IMS. 

No.  4.  Frankfort.  June  14. 1839.  I 


101  (90).  0<rertiii«.  OrchMtr*  (0). 
('  Trumpet  orerture.') 

102  (SI).  6  Songs  without  words. 
P.F.  (Bk.  8.;  I  No.  2.  Frankfort. 
May  11, 184fi.  rungsten ;  in  Lady 
Caroline  Cavendish'k  album. 
London,  May  «,1M7.  No.9.Dee. 
12.1845.  (KinderstAck.)  No.  5. 
Decl2,184&    (KluderstQek.) 

109  (32).  Trauer-Marsch,  Orch.  (A 

min.).  I  For  Funeral  of 

BurgmQller. 
104  (3S).  9  Preludes  i 

P.F.    (2PU.) 
19B  (M).  Sonata.  P.F.  (O  min.)  18?1. 
106  (95).  Sonata.  P.F.  (Bb).  I  Ber- 
lin, May  31.  Ie27. 
lCf7  (99).  8ymi4>onf ,   Orch.    No.  6 

(D).  (The  Reformation  Symph.) 
106(97).  March.  Onh.  (D).  I  For 

the  F«te  given  to  the  painter 

Cornelius  at  Dresden. 
100  Oi).  Song  without  worib.  Cello 

and  P  J.  (D). 
no  (30).  Sextet.  PJ..  Viol.  2  Violas, 

Cello,  and  Bass  (D).  I  April  90^ 

1H24:  May  10,  1824. 

111  (40).  Tu  es  Petrus.  6-pt.  Chor. 
and  Orch.  I  Not.  1837. 

112  (41).  2  Sacred  Songs.  Volee  and 
P.F. 

119*114(4S*49).20oneerted  pieces 
for  Clar.  and  Baaset-hom,  with 
P  J.  accompt.  (F  and  D  min.).  I 
No.  1.  Berlin.  Jan.  ».  1893.  I 
Ded.  Heinrich  BCrmann.  sen., 
and  Carl  BArmann.Jun. 

1L'V(44).  2  Sacred  Choruses,  foe 
Male  Voices. 

11«  (45).  Fuaeiml  Bo&a  for  Miiad 
Voices. 

117  (46).  Album-Blfttt,  Bong  ifltb* 
out  words,  F.F.  (E  min.). 

118  (47).  Caprlcclo.  P.F.  (E). 
119(48).  Ferpetuttm  mobil*.  P.F. 

(C.) 


n.    "WITHOIJT  OFUB-NUMBBR. 
Stude.  P.F.  (F  mfo.).  I  For  the 

M44hode  des  Mrthodca. 
flleheRO.  P.F.  (B  min.). 
fiAwrzo  and  Caprlccio.  T.T.  (F% 

min.).  I  For  The  Pianists'  Al- 


Berlin,  March  24.  1898. 1  In  the 
Album  fUrftmang, 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  P.F.  (B  min.). 
'     I  Prel..   Leipzig.   July  19.  IMl. 
Fugue.  June  Ift  1«7.  I  For  the 
bum.  Album  Notre  temps. 

S  Romances  of  Lord  Byron's,  Voice  3  Hymns  for  Alto  Solo.  Chorus, 
and  P.F.  I  No.  2.  D&SMldorf.i    and  Organ:   Comp. op. 96. 
I>ec.81. 1884. 1  For  the  Album  of  Hymn  for  Sop.  Solo,  Chorus,  and 
'  l&i.  I    Organ.  (Hear  my  prayer.)!  Jan. 

frayer.  Chorus  and  Orch.    (Vfer-!    ^- .  ^^-  ^  Afterwards    orches- 
leih-  uns  Friedem  I  Reme,  Feb.     ^»«*-  •  ^«'-  W.Taubert. 
10.  l«Sl.  I  Ded.  Piesident  Ver-|Wamnng  Tor  dem  Rhein.  poem 
kenius.  by  flimrock.  Voice  and  P  J". 

Andante    cantablfo    and    Presto  «  »^n»^  Voice  and  PJT.  |  No.  1. 
.  agitato.  P.F.  (B).  I  Berlin.  June     ''•"™'  ^"«-  ^'  '«»- 

22.  lfQ-».  I  For  the  Album  of  1H9B.^2  Boag».  Voice  and  PJ.  |  No.  1. 
The  Gariand.  a  poem  by  Moore,  I    April  20.  IMl. 
for  Voice  and  P.F.  I  London.  2  ClaTlerstacke(Bband  Omin.).. 
May84.  US9.  jSeemann's  Scheidelied,  poem  by 

XrsaU  for  Unbestand.  poem  by     Hoibnann  r.  Fallersleben.  Voice 
BQckert.   for  4  Male  Voiced.   i|    and  P  J. 
Not.  2SL 1899.  I  For  Tauchiiltz's  Nachtgesang)  4  Male  Voices. 


Die  Stlftungsfeler,  4-Male  Voices. 
Des  MIdchens  Klage.  ROmaaoe 

for  Voice  and  P.F. 
Kyrle  elelson.  Mixed  Voices,  Dble. 

Chorus.      (Deutsche  Llturgie). 

Oct.  28,1846. 


Dbo  coiMertant,  Varintlons  upon 
the  Marvh  In  Preciosa.  by  Men- 
delssohn and  Moscheles. 


i-almanach. 
Featgesang.  Male  Chor.  and  Orch. 

I  For  FeetlTal  at  Leiprig  In  eele- 

bratlon  of  torention  of  Printing. 
Gondeillad.  P.F.  (Ay.   I  Leipzig. 

Feb.  9.  18S7.   '  Ued  auf  elner 

G<Nidel.' 
S  Volfcslleder,  2  Voices  and  TJf. 
'  Lord  hare  mercy  upon  us.'  Chorus 

for  Krenlng  Senrice.  Voices  only 

(A  minor).  |  For  Mr.  Attwood. 

m.   NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  THEMATIC  CATALOGCTB. 
Bandel'sDettlngenTeDcum.with'    fanlmlle,      Patersons.      £dln- 
addl.    aocts.     Score    and    pts.     burgh). 

•  Kistner.  JBach'i  Chaconne,  with  P.F.  accL 

Handel's  Ads  and  Galatea,  with     Ewer.  Nnvello.  *  Co. 
ditto.     Chorus  and  string  pts.  Additional   Chorus   to   the   9Mh 
only.   NoTello.  I    r<alin  (op.  4fl).    Novello. 

Frselodium  for  the  Orrui  (C  String  Quartet  In  E  b  (March  5-90. 
minor).  I  Leipzig.  July  9,  IMl.  9  l}<-i3).  Erl«>r.  Kerltn.  Autograph 
'  ror  Beory  E.  Dfbdia.  E14.   (In     in  British  Museum. 


The  latest  publication  v^as  the  Quartet  in  £b 
(1823),  which  appeared  in  December  1870,  and 
was  first  played  in  England  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concert  of  Jan.  5,  1880.  The  green 
volumes  in  the  Library  at  Berlin  (1820-1847), 
already  mentioned,  contain  a  great  many  pieces 
not  published  either  in  the  first  or  second  series 
of  the  posthumous  works,  or  elsewhere.  The 
unpublished  pieces  are  mostly  in  autograph,  and 
principally  before  1830.  They  comprise  1 1  Sym- 
phonies for  Strings,  and  one  for  full  orchestra ; 
many  Fugues  fos  Strings ;  Concertos  for  P.  F., 
for  Violin,  for  P.  F.  and  Violin,  with  Quartet ; 
and  2  ditto  for  2  Pianos  and  Orchestra ;  a  Trio 
for  P.  F.,  Violin,  and  Viola ;  2  Sonatas  for  P.F. 
and  Violin  (one  of  them  1838);  one  ditto  P.F. 
and  Viola ;  one  dittt)  P.  F.  and  Clarinet ;  2  ditto 
for  P.  F.  solo ;  many  Studies,  Fantasias  (one  for 
4  hands).  Fugues,  etc.,  for  P.F.  solo;  many 
Fugues  fur  Organ. ;  an  organ  part  to  Handel  s 
'Solomon';  5  Operas,  and  music  to  Calderons 
'Steadfast  Prince' ;  1  secular  and  3  sacred  Can- 
tatas ;  various  Motets,  and  many  Songs  and  vocal 
pieces. 


The  Mendelssohn  literature  is  not  yet  very 
extensive. 

r.  His  own  letters* 

Two  volumes  have  been  pttbllshed  by  authority. 
The  first  by  his  brother  Paul— 'Belsebriefe  . . .  aus  den 
Jahrpn  lani  bis  IK^i '  (Leipzig  l^tl);  the  8«cond  by  his 
brother  and  his  eldest  son— 'Briefe  aus  den  Jahren  18;3^i 
bis  1^47 '  (Leiprig  1H63),  with  an  Appendix  purportinir  to 
be  a  List  of  all  Mendelssohn  s  oomposiiions,  by  Julius 
Rietz,  which  is  however  both  vague  and  incomplete. 
These  were  translated  (not  adequatelv)  by  Iiadv  Wallace 
— *  Letters  fromltaly  and  Switzerland,  etc.,  and  'lietfers,* 
etc.  ^Longmans  186(2  and  1K6:{).  At  a  later  date  some 
important  letters  were  added  to  the  German  edition  of 
vol.  ii.,  amongst  others  one  containing  Mendelssohn's 
translatioBS  of  Baate,  Boccaccio,  etc ,  and  Indexes  were 
appended ;  but  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  contents 
of  the  Knglish  translation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Tetters  of  vol.  L  were  in  many  ways  altered 
by  the  Editor:  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  new 
edition  should  be  published  in  which  these  changes 
should  be  rectified,  and  the  lettets  given  as  Mendelssohn 
wrote  them. 

'.2]  Eight  letters  publisheA  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Deutschen  Invaliden-Stiftung— '  Acht  Briefe  . .  .'(Leip- 
rig  IbTl).  The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  are  written 
is  BUI  pressed,  but  it  is  understood  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Voigt,  a  musical  amateur  of  I^eipsig.  The  last  of  the 
eight  contains  v  facsimile  of  a  sketch  by  Mendelssohn. 

(3)  'Musiker  Briefe,'  by  Nohl  (I^ipsig  1807),  contains 
:»  letters  by  Mendelssohn,  from  im  to  Aug.  26.  1847. 
They  are  included  by  Lady  Wallace  in  her  translation 
of  the  entire  work— 'Letters  of  distinguished  musicians* 
(Longmans  1867). 

(4)  Other  letters  are  contained  in  Devrlent's  Beeolleo- 
tions;  Hiller's Mendelssohn;  Ooethe and  Mendelssohn ; 
Poljco's  Reminiscences ;  Hensel's  Die  Vamilie  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Moscheles'  Life ;  Chorley's  Life ;  and  other  works 
named  below. 


II.  Biographical  works. 

'1  \  Lampadius.  '  T.  M.  B.  ein  Denkmal,*  etc.  (Leipzig 
184H',  translated  into  English  by  W.  L.  Gage,  with  supple- 
mentary sketches,  etc.  (New  Tork  li*6;  London  1878;. 

(2>  Benedict.  '  A  Sketch  o'  the  Life  and  Works  of  the 
late  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,'  by  Jules  Benedict 
Iiondon  18o(>;  2nd  ed.,  with  additions,  lK')a).  A  sketch 
by  one  whn  knew  him  well;  attractive  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  complete. 
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(3)  DeTTtont.  *Meine  Erinnerunm  an  T.  M.  6.  .  .  ■ 
yon  Ednard  Oevrient' iLeipi^itr  186)).  Trannlated  into 
Knalish  by  Mn.  Macfarren  (London  V^\  Containinfi 
32  letteni  and  portions  of  letters.  The  work  of  an  old  and 
intimate  firiend,  but  written  with  all  the  impartiality  of 
a  stranger. 

(4)  Carl  MendelKtobn  Bartholdv.  '  Goethe  nnd  Felix 
Mendelsiohn  Bartholdy'  (Leipilg  1871).  By  the  com- 
po«er*8  eldest  son ;  an  account  of  the  three  vuits  paid  to 
Goethe,  from  journals,  letters,  etc.,  with  a  pooren^ving 
from.  Beoae's  portrait.  In  KngTish  by  Miss  M.  K.  von 
Glehn— MSoethe  and  Mendelssohn,  with  additions  and 
with  letters  of  later  date'  (London  1872).:  2nd  ed. '  with 
additional  letten,'  STT  in  all  (1474). 

(5)  Ferdinand  Hiller.    '  Mendelssohn.    Iietters   and 


BecollecHonV  etc.,  first  published  in  Maemillan's  Maga- 
zine (Jan.-.May  1874)  in  English  Imt  Miss  M.  E.  von 
Glehn.   Then  in  a  yplume  (London  TB74) ;  and  then  in 


German  (Cologne  1874).  Contains  20  letters  not  before 
printed.  A  thoroughly  good  book,  geniaL  discrimin- 
ating, and  accurate ;  by  one  well  able  to  juoge. 

(6)  Polka  *£rinnerungen  an  F.  M.  B.  von  Ellse 
Polko'  (Leipzig  18RS).  Contains  12  letters.  Enalish 
translation  by  Lady  Wallace— '  Beminisoenoeey  etc. 
(London  1869),  with  Appendix  of  33  additional  letters 
and  fragments  of  letters.  A  poor  gushing  book,  from 
which  however  some  traits  may  be  picked  up.  Chiefly 
raluabla  for  the  letters. 

(7)  Hensel.  'Die  Familie  Mendelesohn  a72'>-1847) . . . 
ton  S.  Hensel.  mit  8  Portraits '  (3  voU.  Berlin  1879). 
By  the  son  of  Fanny  Heneel— the  Sebastian  of  the 
Ijetters  •  compiled  from  Journals  and  family  papers,  and 
containing  7»  letter*  or  portions  of  letters  hitherto  un- 
published. The  title  of  the  book  would  perhaps  be  more 
appropriately  'Fanny  Hensel  and  her  family':  but  it  is 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Felix,  and 
a  good  specimen  of  the  copious  information  still  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  his  family:  the  notices  and  letters 
of  Abraham  Mendelssohn  are  especially  new  and  valu- 
able. Some  of  Felix's  letters  are  first-rate.  The  portraits 
would  be  usefkl  if  one  knew  how  far  the  likeneasee  could 
he  trusted. 

(8)  Hogarth.  <  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London 
•  i  •  J^  George  Hogarth '  (London  18fl2i.  Contains  notices 
<a  Mendelssohn^s  conneetion  with  the  Philharmonic, 
vrith  3  letters  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  7  others  in 
the  appendix. 

(9)  Moseheles.  *  Aus  Moscheles  Leben  .  .  .  von  seiner 
Frau  (2  vols.,  Leipzig  1872  and  1873).  English  transla- 
tion by  A.  D.  Coleridge  (2  vols.,  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1873). 
Contains  many  valuable  notices,  ond  one  or  two  letters. 

Off)  Schubrlng.  '  Erinnerungen  an  F.  M.  B.'  In  the 
Magaoine  'Dahelm  '  (Leipzig)  for  1886,  No.  26.  English 
translation  in  'Musical  World,'  May  12  and  19,  1806. 
One  of  the  most  detailed,  valuable,  and  interesting  of  all 
the  notices.  Every  word  that  Sohubring  writes  carries 
conviction  with  It. 


(12)  Dorn.  »BeooUections  of  F.  M.  and  his  iWends.' 
An  article  m  'Temple  Bar'  for  Feb.  1872;  probably 
translated  ftom  a  German  originaL  Slight,  but  interest- 
ing, and  apparently  trustworthy. 

(13)  Chorley.  1. '  Modem  German  Music,'  by  Henry  F. 
Choriey  (2  vols.,  Ixmdon  1854),  Contains  scattered  notices 
of  Mendelssohn.  2.  '  Memoirs  of  H.  F.  Chorley.  by  H 
G.  Hewlett'  (2  vol*,  Bontley  1873).  Contains  some  in- 
formation, and  6  letters  before  unpublished.  3.  Notice 
P^3ced  to  Lady  Wallace's  tzanalation  of  the  'Beise- 

* ^M  Jf*'^*  'Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben,  von 
Adolf  Bemhard  Marx'  (2  vols.,  Berlin  1865).  Contains 
many  recollections  of  the  Mendelttohn  house  from  1824- 
1832,  and  personal  anecdbtes  of  Felix,  with  whom  Marx 
ws  at  one  time  extremely  intimate.  He  was  a  person 
of  strange  temper  and  overweening  opinion  of  himself: 
but  he  appears  to  be  strictly  honest,  and  in  matters  ox 
fact  may  probably  be  trusted  implicitly. 

lil?  S?/***\  LA^"  meinem  Leben '  (5  vols.,  Beriin 
1861),  This  autobiography  of  the  well-known  Berlin 
critic  contains  (vol.  li.  chap.  11)  an  account  of  Mendels- 
sohn 8  placing  at  Goethe  s  house  at  Weimar  in  l8-.il. 


MENDEI^OHN  aCHOLAKSHIP. 

I  (16)  Ldw  has  rennrted  some  canrprsatlonv  with  Men-« 
delssohn  in  his  'Flienende  Blatter  fUr  musik'  (Leipcig 
l<s%i).  He  has  also  described  the  evening  at  Goethe's 
mentioned  Just  above,  in  the  '^GarteAlaube'  for  1867^ 
No.  1. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep 
obligations  for  assistance  received  in  the  ocm^ila- 
tion  of  the  foregoing  article  from  the  various 
members  of  the  Mendelssohn  family.  Miss  Jung 
and  Dr.  Klengel ;  Mme.  Schumann,  Dr.  Hiller, 
Mrs.  Moscheles,  Mme.  Frege,  Dr.  Hartel,  Dr. 
Schleinitz,  Mr.  Joachim,  Mm.  Klingemann, 
Herr  Taubert,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  and  Mme. 
Goldsehmidt,  Mr.  Paul  David,  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  Lord  Frede- 
rick Cavendish,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Pro- 
fessOT  Munro,  Mr.  J.  C.  Honley,  R.A.,  and 
Miss  Sophy  Horsley,  Mr.  Chas.  Halle,  Signor 
Piatti,  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro,  Mr.  Kellow  Pye, 
Prof.  G.  A.  Macfeiren,  Mr.  Sartoris,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Freemantle,  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurta,  Mrs.  Bartholo- 
inew  and  Miss  Mounsey,  Mr.  Wiener,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor.  Also  from 
the  Stemdale  Bennett  family,  Mr.  Bruzaud  (of 
Erard's),  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  James  C. 
Dibdin,  Messrs.  Glen,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins  (of 
Broadwood's)  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Husk,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  H.  Littleton  (Novello's),  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas;, 
Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  Mr.  John  Newman,  Mr. 
Joseph  Robinson,  Mme.  Sainton -Dolby,  Mr. 
Speyer,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Willy,  and 
Mr.  Turle.  [G.l 

MENDELSSOHN  SCHOLARSHIP.  This  is 
the  most  valuable  musical  prise  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  originated  in  a  movement  among 
the  friends  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  whg, 
shortly  after  his  death,  resolved  to  found  scholar-  ' 
ships  in  his  memory,  to  be  competed  for  and  held 
in  that  Conswvatorium  in  the  foundation  of 
which,  not  long  before,  he  had  greatly  assisted. 
They  appealed  for  help  in  this  undertaking  to 
English  admirers  of  the  departed  composer,  and 
were  met  with  ready  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
A  committee  was  formed  in  London,  with  Sir  G. 
Smart  as  Chairman,  Mr.  CatI  Klingemann,  Men- 
delssohn's intimate  friend,  as  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
E.  Buxton,  Treasurer. 

The  first  eSbrt  towards  raising  money  was  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  performance  of  the  'Elijah'  on 
a  large  scale,  to  which  Mile.  Jenny  Lind  gave 
her  willing  and  inestimable  servMes.  This  took 
place  Dec.  15,  1848,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Julius  (then  Mr.)  Benedict,  with  a  full  band  and 
chorus,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  Mr. 
Hullah's  Upper  Schools  contributing  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  hitter  force.  A  large  profit  was 
derived  from  the  performance  ;  and  this,  with  a 
few  donations,  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
£1050,  Bank  3  per  cent  annuities — the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  original  plan  of  amalgamating  the  Londcn 
and  Leipzig  projects  fell  through,  and  the  money 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1856,  when  the 
first  scholar  was  elected — Arthur  S.  Sullivan, 
now  Dr.  Sullivan,  head  of  the  'National  Train- 
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ing  School  lor  Mosio.'  He  was  tlwn  one  of  the 
'  Children  of  Her  MajeBt3r'a  Ch»pel  Royaly*  and 
he  held  the  Seh<^araliip  for  about  four  yean^ 
studying  at  the  Royal  Aeademy  of  Mode,  Lon- 
don, azid  afterwards  at  the  Conaervaterium  at 
Leipeig. 

Ib  1865,  the  fbnds  having  again  aoenmulated, 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  C.  Swinnerton  Heap,  of  Binning* 
ham»  waa  elected  to  the  Scholanhip,  whioh  he 
held  for  rather  more  than  two  years.  He  was 
socceeded  in  the  early  part  of  1871  by  Mr.  W. 
Shakespeare,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  who  pursued  his  studies  at  Leipzig  and 
tubaeqaently  in.  Italy.  At  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion»  a  two  years'  Scholarship  of  £ao  per  annum 
was  offered,  out  of  the  accumulated  interest ;  and 
tkia  was  held  for  a  year  by  Miss  Crawford,  and 
•9f^  (Y873)  by  Mr.  Eaton  Faning.  The  So- 
ciety's capital  then  consisted  of  £1350  la  5  per 
cent  India  Stock,  now  (1879)  increased  to  nearly 
£3000  by  fresh  subscriptions  and  donations, 
enabling  the  Society  to  give  their  Scholar  -a 
atipend  of  about  £90  per  annum. 

In  June,  1875,  ^^*  ^-  Corder  was  elected 
Mendelssohn  Scholar ;  and  he  held  the  Scholar- 
ship for  four  years,  studying  at  Cologne  under 
I>r.  HiUer.  Miss  Maude  V.  White,  the  present 
scholar,  was  elected  in  February,  1879. 

The  Committee  has  consisted,  since  the  iit- 
atitution  ef  the  Scholarship,  of  the  following 
names: — *Sir  G.  Smart,  *Mr.  C  Klingemann, 
«Mr.  £.  Buxton,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  *Sir  W. 
Stemdale  Bennetti  Mr.  W.  J.  Beale,  Mr  C.  V. 
Benecke  {TnuUe),  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Cuains.  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  Otto  Gold* 
wbinidt,  Sir  John  Goss,  Mr.  G.  Grove,  Mr.  C. 
HaUe,  Mr.  John  Hullah,  Mr.  A.G.  Kurtz.  Mr.  H. 
Leslie,  Prof.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
G.  Ouseley.  Bt.,  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye,  Mr.  L.  Sloper 
(resigned).  Dr.  J.  Stainer,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Ssllivan, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Pym  {Trustee  and  Hon,  Treasurer), 
and  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  {Hon.Secretarg).  Mr, 
W.  Godden  is  the  Hon.  Solicitor.  Death  has 
removed  some  of  the  above  names  (marked  with 
asterisks)  from  the  list,  others  having  been  pot 
in  their  places  from  time  to  time.  [J.  M.] 

M^NESTREL,  LE.  This  weekly  musical 
periodical,  of  wbigh  the  first  number  was  issued 
•Dec.  1,  1833,  originally  consisted  of  a  romance 
oocnpying  a  pages,  with  printed  matter  at  the 
tiAck;  increased  in  1840  to  4  pi^gee  of  musical 
information  and  criticism ;  and  since  Dec.  1858 
has  contained  8  folis  pages  on  fine  paper,  besides 
mnsic.  Its  great  success  is  due  to  the  editor, 
M.  Jacques  Heugel,  who  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  inserted  contributions  frt>m  almost 
every  musician  of  note  in  France,  including 
MM.  Barbedette,  BLue  de  Bury,  Paul  Ber- 
nard, Gustavo  Choaquet,  F^lix  Clement.  Oscar 
CkMnmettant,  Ernest  David,  Octave  Fouque, 
£douaxd  Foumier,  A.  de  Gasperini,  Eugbne  Gau- 
tier,  Gevaert,  L^on  Hal^vy,  G.  H^quet,  B.  Jou- 
Ttn,  Adolphe  Jullien,  I^hoome,  Th.  de  Lajarte, 
A.  de  Lauzi^res,  Marmontel,  Am^^e  Mdreaux, 
A.  Morel,  H.  Moreno^  Ch.  Nuitter,  A.  de  Pont- 
Prosper    Pascal,    Ch.  Poisot»    Arthur 
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Pongin,  AlphoBse  Roysr.  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  and 
Victor  Wilder.  The  M^nestrel  has  aJso  pub- 
lished, among  others,  the  following  works  after- 
wards printed  separately: — articles  on  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Chopin,  and  Weber, 
by  Barbedette ;  Blaze  de  Bury's  *  Meyerbeer  * ; 
B.  Jouvin's  *  Auber  *  and  *  Harold ' ;  de  Gas- 
pennies  *  R.  Wagner  et  la  nouvelle  Allemagne  * ; 
M^reauz's  '  Les  Clanrecinistes  et  leurs  oeuvres  * ; 
Bertrand*s  'Les  Nationality  musicales  dans 
le  drame  lyrique"';  H^uet's  'A.  Boieldieu*; 
Marmonters  '  Les  Pianistes  c^^bres ' ;  and 
Wilder*s  *Vie  de  Mozart'  and  'Jeunesse  de 
Beethoven.'  [G.C.] 

MENGOZZI,  Bebva-rdo,  distnnguished  both 
as  a  singer  and  a  composer,  was  bom  in  1 758  at 
Florence,  where  he  first  studied  music.  He 
•afterwards  had  instmction  at  Venice  from  Pas- 
<quale  Potenza,  cantor  of  St.  Mark's.  In  Lent  of 
1 785,  Lord  Moant>£dgcumbe  found  him  singing 
in  oratorio  at  Naples,  with  Signora  Benini, 
whom  he  soon  afterwards  married.  After  singing 
together  at  several  Italian  theatres,  the  two  cams 
to  London  in  1 786,  but  our  climate  was  very  ill- 
suited  to  Mengozzi,  whose  voice,  a  good  tenor, 
but  wanting  in  power,  suffered  much  and  perma- 
nently from  its  rigour.  He  was  too  ill,  indeed, 
to«ppear  with  Benini  in  the  first  opera  in  which 
she  sang  here,  the  *  Giannina  e  Bemardone '  of 
Cimarosa>  with  new  songs  by  Cherubini.  He 
pUyed,  however,  the  principal  part  in  '  II  Tutor 
Borlato'  of  Paisiello>  and  showed  himself  'a 
good  nmsician,  with  a  good  style  of  singing,  but 
still  too  feeble  to  ezdte  any  other  sensation  in 
the  audience  than  pity  for  the  state  of  his  health' 
(Bumey).  In  March,  Handel's  *  Giulio  Cesare ' 
was  revived,  with  additions  from  others  of  his 
works;  -and  in  this  pasticcio  (1787)  Mengozzi 
took  part.  But  he  did  not  do  himself  justice, 
and  was  soon  superseded  by  Morelli,  as  his  wife 
was  by  la  Storace. 

From  London  Mengozzi  went  to  Paris,  where 
lie  was  heard  to  advantage  in  the  concerts  given 
by  Mazie  Antoinette,  and  among  the  Italian 
company  of  the  Th^^tre  de  Monsieur,  with 
Mandini  and  Viganoni.  He  remained  at  Paris 
after  the  Revolution,  and  supported  himself  by 
giving  lessons  and  writing  operettas  for  the  Fey* 
deau  and  Montansier  Theatres.  When  the  Con- 
servatoire was  established,  he  was  named '  Profes- 
seur  de  Chant,'  and  is  remembered  as  having 
formed  several  distinguished  pupils.  - 

Mengozzi  had,  during  many  years,  compiled 
the  materials  for  a  'Methods  de  Chant'  for  the 
Conservatoire  ;  but  he  died,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  in  March,  1800.  The  work-was  edited 
by  Langle.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his  operas,  now 
all  long  forgotten.  [J.M.] 

MENO  MOSSO,  lit. « with  less  motion';  hence, 
rather  slower.  A  direction,  which,  like  Pih 
lento,  generally  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  move- 
ment, the  latter  term  properly  being  used  where 
the  whole  movement  is  already  a  slow  one.  and 
the  former  in  a  quick  movement.  These  terms, 
however,  are  constantly  used  for  one  another. 
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Beeihoven  uses  *  Meno  moseo  e  moderato  *  in  the 
Fugue  for  strings  in  Bb,  op.  1.^3,  and  'Assai 
meno  presto' — *very  much  less  quick* — in  the 
Trio  of  Symphony  No.  7.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  Chopin  s  Polonaises,  etc.,  and  the  Scherzo,  op. 
39.  Schumann  uses  *  Poco  meno  mosso/  with  its 
German  equivalent  'Etwas  langsamer,*  in  Kreis- 
leriana,  Nos.  2  and  3.  When  the  former  time  is 
resumed,  thedirectionisTempo prime.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MENTER,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  violoncellist, 
bom  at  Teysbach,  in  Bavaria,  January  18,  1808. 
His  first  instrument  was  the  violin,  bat  before 
long  he  transferred  his  attention  to  the  violon- 
cello, which  he  studied  under  P.  Moralt  at 
Munich.  In  1839  he  took  an  engagement  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern- 
Heckingen,  but  in  1833  became  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Opera  band  at  Munich.  With  the  exception 
of  various  artistic  tours  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  England,  he  remained  at 
Munich  till  his  death*  in  April  1856.    [T.P.H.] 

MERBECKE,  John,  lay  clerk  and  afterwards 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  was 
about  1544  arrested,  together  with  three  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  a  chaise  of  heresy, 
i.  e.  £Q.vouring  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Their  papers  were  seized,  and  notes  on  the  Bible 
and  an  English  Concordance  in  the  handwriting 
of  Merbecke  were  found,  and  he  was  moreover 
charged  with  having  copied  an  epistle  of  Calvin 
against  the  Mass.  He  and  his  three  fellows 
were  tried  and  condemned  to  the  stake,  but, 
whilst  the  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution  against  the  others,  Merbecke,  owing 
to  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  the  interposition  of  Sir  Humphrey  Foster, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  obtained  a  pardon. 
He  indulged  his  opinions  in  secret  until  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII,  but  afterwards  avowed 
them,  and  iu  1550  published  his  Concordance, 
and  also  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
*  The  Booke  of  Conmion  praier  noted,'  being  an 
adaptation  of  the  plain  chant  of  the  earlier 
rituals  to  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  Mer- 
becke escaped  the  Marian  persecution  and  after- 
wards published  'The  Lives  of  Holy  Saincts,*  etc., 
1574  ;  *  ^  Book  of  Notes  and  Common  Places,' 
etc.,  and  '  The  Ripping  up  of  the  Pope's  Fardel,' 
158 1  ;  'A  Dialogue  between  Youth  and  Age,* 
and  other  works.  He  died  about  1585.  His 
'  Booke  of  Common  praier  noted,'  was  beautifully 
reprinted  in  facsimile  by  Whittingham  for 
Pickering  in  1844;  an  edition  by  Riuibault  was 
issued  in  1845,  and  a  reprint  was  included  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Dr.  Jebb's  'Choral  Responses  and 
Litanies,'  1857.  A  hymn  for  3  voices  by  Merbecke 
is  given  in  Hawkins's  History,  and  portions  of 
a  mass  for  5  voices  by  him,  *  Per  arma  justities,' 
are  contained  in  vol.  vi.  of  Bumey's  Musical  Ex- 
tracts (Add.  MS.  11,586, Brit.  Mus.)  [W.H.H.] 

MERCADANTE,  Savebio,  bom  in  1797  at 
Altamura  near  Bari,  entered  at  1 2  the  Collegio 
di  San  Sebastiano  at  Naples,  of  which  Zingarelli 
was  chief,  and  where  he  learnt  the  flute  and 
violini  and  became  leader  in  the  orchestra.    For 
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some  unknown  reason  (the  account  given  by  F^tis' 
is  absurd)  he  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and  to 
gain  a  living  attempted  composing  for  the  stage. 
His  first  work,  a  cantata  for  the  Teatro  del  Fondo 
(1818)  was  followed  by  another,  'L'Apoteoei 
d'Ercole,*  produced  at  San  Carlo  (1819)  with 
extraordinary  success.  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  his  first  opera  buifa,  '  Violenza  e  coe- 
tanza,'  and  after  this  came  several  *  opere  serie/ 
of  which  '  Elisa  e  Claudio'  (Milan  1822)  was  the 
most  successful.  From  this  period  Mercadante 
steadily  maintained  his  reputation,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  Italy  iu  his  favour  was  endorsed  by  Vienna 
in  1824.  He  passed  the  years  1827  and  28  in 
Madrid,  29  in  Cadiz,  and  in  31  returned  to 
Naples.  In  1833  he  became  Generali*s  successor 
as  maestro  di  capella  at  the  cathedral  of  Novaxa. 
In  1836  he  composed  and  superintended  the  pro- 
duction of  *  I  Briganti '  in  Paris.  His  next 
fine  opera  was  '  II  Giuramento '  (Milan  1837).  ^^ 
the  opera  bufiTa  *  I  due  illustri  rivali '  he  changed 
his  style,  marking  the  accents  strongly  with  the 
brass  instruments.  In  this  respect  he  set  an 
example  which  has  unfortunately  been  widely 
followed,  for  the  Flugel-horn  seems  to  be  the 
favourite  instrument  of  Italian  composers  of  the 
present  day.  In  1840  he  became  director  of  the 
Conservatorio  of  Naples.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Institut  de  France.  Though  he  lost  an  eye 
at  Novara,  he  continued  to  compose  by  dicta- 
tion ;  but  he  became  totally  blind  in  1862,  and 
died  at  Naples  on  Dec.  13,  1870.  [^-G^-l 

MERCURE  DE  FRANCE.  This  title  em- 
braces  a  series  of  periodical  publications  difficult 
to  verify  completely,  but  of  so  much  interest  to 
the  history  of  the  arts,  that  we  will  endeavour 
with  the  aid  of  the  cataJogue  of  the  Biblioth^ue 
nationale,  to  give  a  list  of  them.  The  first  news- 
paper published  in  France  was  called  the  *  Mer- 
cure  fVan^ais.'  Originally  started  in  1605,  it 
was  continued  in  1635  by  Th^phraste  Renau- 
dot,  a  physician  and  founder  of  the  *  Gazette  de 
France*  (1631);  it  dropped  in  1644,  but  was 
revived  in  1672  as  the  '  Mercure  Galant,'  by  a 
prolific  but  mediocre  writer  named  Donneau  de 
Viz^.  After  the  first  6  volumes  (167 2  to  74)  it 
ceased  for  two  yean,  but  in  1677  was  resumed 
by  de  Yiz^,  and  published  in  10  volumes  with^ 
the  title  'Nouveau  Mercure  Galant.'  It  first  be- 
came of  real  importance  in  1678,  when  it  was 
issued  in  monthly  volumes  i2mo  at  3  francs, 
with  a  kind  of  quarterly  supplement,  called  from 
1678  to  85  *  Extraordinaires  du  Mercure,'  and 
from  1688  to  92  'Affaires  du  Temps.'  From 
May  1714  to  Oct.  1716,  33  volumes  of  the  'Nou- 
veau  Mercure  Galant'  came  out,  including  three 
of  'Relations.*  The  54  volumes  from  171 7  to 
May  1 721  are  called  'Le  Nouveau  Mercure,' 
and  the  36  volumes  from  June  1 721  to  December 
1723,  simply  *  Le  Mercure.'  In  1724  the  monthly 
review  founded  by  de  Viz^  became  '  Le  Mercure 
de  France,  dedi^  au  Roi,'  and  977  volumes  ap- 
peared with  this  celebrated  title.  On  Dec.  17, 
1 791,  it  resumed  its  original  title  of  *  Le  Mercure 
Francais,*  and  51  volumes  came  out  between 
that  date  and  the  year  .VII  of  the  Republic,  but 
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with  many  changes  in  the  manner  of  publication. 
On  the  15th  of  Dec.  1792  the  fonn  waa  changed 
to  8to  and  it  was  issued  daily  up  to  March  25, 
1793,  then  weekly  up  to  the  30th  Pluviose  of 
the  year  VII  (Feb  19,  1799).  The  84  volumes 
(eight  i2mo  and  twelve  Svo)  from  the  year 
VII  to  1820  are  again  called  the  'Mercure  do 
France/  To  this  collection  of  1772  volumes  may 
be  added  'Le  Mercure  au  XIX  si^e'  1823  to 
27  (18  volumes)  ;  'Le  Mercure  de  France  au 
XIX  si^le*  i827to32  (18  volumes  numbered 
19  to  36);  *Le  Mercure'  1832  (one  volume 
numbered  37) ;  and  finally  *  Le  Mercure  de 
France*  Nov.  1851  to  Feb.  1853,  consisting  of 
one  folio  and  two  quarto  volumes. 

A  few  words  more  are  necessary  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  Mercure  in  ^e  history  of 
music.  In  founding  his  periodical,  de  Viz^  gave 
particular  attention  to  court  news,  anecdotes,  and 
.  poetry,  reserving  only  a  small  space  for  the  an- 
nouncement and  criticism  of  new  works.  His  | 
chief  aim  was  to  flatter  Louis  XIV,  and  obtain 
the  post  of  'historiographe  de  France';  but  as. 
we  approach  the  Revolution  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
'  Mercure*  increases  with  every  step.  Analyses  of 
new  operas,  programmes  and  reports  of  the  *  Con- 
certs Spirituels,  biographical  notices  of  artists, 
articles  on  the  '  Guerre  des  Bouffons ' —  the  sti'ug- 
gle  between  French  and  Italian  music — ^lines  ad- 
dressed to  singers  or  musicians,  reviews  of  trea- 
tises on  music,  announcements  of  new  music,  or 
newly  invented  instruments— all  these  and  more 
are  to  be  found  in  these  monthly  volumes,  which 
are  moreover  particularly  easy  to  consult  from 
their  well-arranged  indexes.  A  '  Choix.  des  an- 
ciens  Mercures,  avec  un  eztrait  du  Mercure 
Fran^ais '  (Paris  1757  to  64,  108  volumes  i2mo^ 
generally  Iwund  in  54,  with  an  additional  volume 
of  index),  was  drawn  up  by  La  Place,  fiastide, 
Mannontel,  and  de  la  Forte,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  a  collection  of  the  matter  most  interest- 
ing to  musicians.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
long  wished  to  undertake  such  a  work,  but  lack- 
ing the  requisite  leisure  hopes  to  see  it  accom- 
plished by  some  one  else.  [G.C.] 

MERCY,  or  MERCI,  Louis,,  an  Englishman 
of  French  extraction,  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  was  an  eminent  performer  on 
the  flute-a-bec,  or  English  flute,  for  which  he 
composed  several  sets  of  solos.  But  he  lived  at  a 
time  when  hiia  favourite  instrument  was'  gradu- 
ally becoming  superseded  by  the  Traverse,  or 
German  flute,  and  in  the  hope  of  averting  the 
change  he,  about  1735,  allied  himself  with 
Stanesby  the  instrument  maker,  in  an  endeavour 
to  promote  the  use  of  a  modified  form  of  the 
flute-a-bec  manu&ctured  by  the  latter,  and  pub- 
lished 12  solos,  six  of  which  were  said  to  be 
adapted  to  the  TVaverse  flute.  Violin,  or  Stanesby*s 
New  English  Flute,  with  a  preface  strongly  in- 
sisting on  the  merits  of  Stanesby's  invention. 
But  their  efforts  failed^  and  the  flute-a-bec  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past.  Mercy's  solos  were 
much  esteemed  in  their  day.  [W.  H.  H.] 

Mll^RIC,  Madake.    [See  Lalakde.] 
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MERICj  Madaue  de,  an  acoomplished  singer, 
who  appeared  in  London  in  1832,  and  was  very 
successful  in  an  unsuccessful  season.  She  was 
the  first  singer  of  a  moderate  company,  and 
though  not  a  great,  was  far  from  an  impleasing, 
performer.  She  was  a  clever  actress,  with  a 
good  voice  and  considerable  versatility  of  talent, 
rendering  her  very  useful,  as  she  sang  in  serious 
or  comic  operas,  first  parts  or  second,  and  in  any 
language.  While  in  this  country,  she  performed 
in  Italian,  German,  French,  and  English,  and 
could  have  done  so  equally  well  in  Spanish,  had 
it  been  required. 

She  appeared  in  '  Der  Freischiitz  *  on  its  first 
production  here  with  the  original  German  words, 
when  German  opera,  for  a  time  at  least,  drove 
Italian  from  the  London  boards.  Madame  de 
Meric  played  also  Donna  Elvira  to  the  Donna 
Anna  of  Schroder-Devrient,  who  rather  eclipsed 
her;  but  in  Chelard's  'Macbeth'  she  distin- 
guished herself  by  singing  a  most  cramped  and 
difiicult  song  with  astonishing  truth  and  precision, 
a  feat  which  added  much  to  the  estimation  in 
which  she  was  held.  She  cKd  not,  however, 
appear  again  in  England.  [J.  M.] 

MERIGHI,  Antonia,  a  fine  operatic  con- 
tralto profoudo,  who  was  first  engaged  for  the 
London  stage  by  Handel,  as  announced  in  the 
'  Daily  Courant '  of  July  2, 1 729.  The  first  part 
she  undertook  was  that  of  Matilda  in  '  Lotario ' 
(Handel),  Dec.  a,  1729,  in.  which  she  created  a 
favourable  impression ;  but  her  songs,  when 
printed  in  the  published  opera,  were  transposed 
into  much  higher  keys.  This  opera  was  followed 
by  a  revival  of  *Tolomeo,'  in  which  she  sang 
soprano  music  transposed  foi  her,  and  next  by 
'  Partenope,'  in  which  Merighi  appeared  as  Roe- 
mira  with  equal  success  in  1730  and  31.  In 
the  latter  year  she  sang  the  part  of  Armida  in 
the  revival  of  '  Rinaldo.' 

After  the  close  of  that  season  however  her 
name  was  not  found  again  in  the  bills,  until 
1 736.  The  '  Daily  Post^  of  November  18  in  that 
year  informs  us  that  'Signora  Merighi^  Signora 
Chimenii,  and  the  Francesina,  had  the  honour 
to  sing  before  her  Majesty,  the  duke,  and  prin- 
cesses, at  Kensington,  on  Monday  night  last,  and 
met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.' 

In  January,  1738^  Merighi  appeared  in  the  new 
opera, '  Faramondo>*  just  foiished  by  Handel  after 
his  return  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  again  in  'La 
Conquista  del  Velio  d'Oro  (Pescetti).  In  April 
of  the  same  season  she  took  the  part  of  Amastre 
in  '  Serse,* — the  last  she  sang  in  England.  [J.M.] 

MERK,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  Austrian 
violoncellist,  bom  at  Vienna  in*  1795.  His  first 
musical  studies  were  directed  to  singing,  the 
guitar,  and  especially  to  the  violin,  which  last 
instrument  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  (accord- 
ing to  F^tis)  in  consequence  of  an  accident  to 
his  ann.  He  then  took  to  the  cello,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  an  excellent  master,  named 
Schindlockers,  speedily  acquired  great  facility  on' 
the  instrument.  After  a  few  years  of  desultory 
engagements  he  settled  at  Vienna  as  principfd 
.  cellist  at  the  Opera  (1 818),  professor  at  the  newly 
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foundisd  ConBeryatoriiim  (1823),  ^^^^  Kammer* 
virtues  to  the  Emperor  (1834).  He  died  at 
ViennA  in  June  1852.  He  was  much  associated 
with  Mayseder,  and  was  often  called  the  Mayseder 
of  the  violoncello. 

Hiscompositionsfor  hisinstrument  are  numerous 
and  of  merit : — Concertos,  VariationB,  Fantasias, 
Polonaises,  etc.,  and  especially  20  Exercises  (op. 
II),  and  6  grand  Studies  (op.  20),  which  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
instrument.  [T.P.H.] 

MERKEL,  GnsTAV,  bom  in  1827  at  Ober- 
oderwitz  in  Saxony,  studied  music  under  Julius 
Otto,  and  the  eminent  organist.  Dr.  Johann 
Schneider  of  Dresden,  and  also  received  some 
instruction  from  the  composers  Reissiger  and 
Schumann ;  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Wais- 
enkirche,  Dresden,  in  1858,  of  the  Kreuzkirche^ 
in  i860,  and  court  organist  in  1864.  From 
1867  to  1873  he  was  director  of  the  Dresden 
Singakademie,  and  since  1861  has  been  -a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatorium  there.  Merkel*s 
printed  compositions  have  ceached  the  number 
of  1 30.  Of  these,  a  large  proportion  is  for  his 
instrument,  for  which  he  has  composed  Preludes, 
Fugues,  Fantasias,  Variations,  Sonatas,  etc.,  and 
pieces  for  violin  (or  cello)  «nd  organ.  He  has 
also  published  many  solos  and  duets  for  piano- 
forte, motets  (op.  106)  and  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment.  As  organist  and  organ  com- 
poser, Merkel  deservedly  ranks  rery  high.  His 
organ  music  is  of  great  excellemce,^^  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  living  composer  for  that  instrument, 
being  written  by  a  true  disciple  of  the  lofty 
and  imperishable  school  of  which  his  great  com- 
patriot, Sebastian  Bach,  was  founder  and  con- 
summate master.  Many  of  Merkel's  fugues  are 
'aJla  capella,*  and  in  fire  parts,  and  «11  are  well 
constructed.  Promise  of  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  style  in  fugue  writing,  which  has  been  sub- 
sequently realised,  was  first  manifested  in  an 
early  work  (op.  5),  the  Fantasie,  etc.,  dedi- 
cated to  Schneider.  His  later  organ  sonatas 
(op.  So,  115,  and  118),  are  noble  specimens  of 
that  great  form  of  writing,  and  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  position -aS'^  composer 
for  his  noble  instrument.  [H.S.O.] 

MEEISENNUS,  Marhk,  lx  P^rb  Mehsbnne, 
bom  in  the  village  of  Oiz^,  in  Maine,  Sept.  8, 
X5S8,  educated  at  Le  Mans  and  La  Fl^he  ; 
became  a  Minorite,  •entering  upon  his  novioaate 
July  17,  161 1,  and  receiving  fuU  orders  (after  a 
course  of  theology  and  Hebrew  in  Paris)  from 
Monstgnor  de  Gondi  in  161 3.  For  a  time  he 
taught  philosophy -at  Nevers,  but  soon  returned 
to  Paris,  whpre  with  oth^r  kindred  spirits,  such 
as  Descartes,  Pascal  (p^re),  Roberval,ttnd  Peiresc, 
he  studied  deeply  both  mathematics  and  music. 
He  corresponded  with  Doni,  Huyghens,  and 
other  learned  men  in  Italy,  England,  and  Hol- 
land; and  vuiited  Italy  three  times  (1640.  41, 
and  45).  He  died  Sept.  i,  1648,  after  a  painful 
OHpMsration.  His  most  important  work  is  his 
•Traits  de  rharmonie  universelle'  (1627),  of 
which  he  published  an  epitome  in  Latin ;  *  Har- 
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monicorum  llbri  XII '  etc.  (1648,  wilh  the  1 
of  three  publishers,  Baudry,  Oamoisy,  and  Robert 
Ballard).  These  are  more  important  even  than 
C^rone's  great  work  as  sources  of  information  on 
music  in  the  17th  oeniury,  especially  French, 
music  and  musicians.  L^*^-] 

MERCJLO,  Claudio,  or  Claudio  da  Cobseg- 
Gio,  organist  and  distinguished  teacher,  bom  at 
Correggio,  in  1533.^  At  the  age  of  24^  after 
competition  with  nine  other  can(Sdates,  he  took 
his  place  at  the  2nd  organ  of  S.  Mark*s,  Venice. 
This  early  success  points  to  a  first-rate  education, 
received  probably  at  Venice  itself,  but  possibly 
at  Brescia,  where  he  had  been  appointed  organist 
in  the  previous  year  (Sept.  17,  1566).  Venice 
was  rich  in  great  musicians  at  the  time,  and 
CIaudio*8  duties  would  bring  him  into  daily 
intercourse  with  Willaert,  Oipriano  di  Rore,  Zar^ 
lino,  A.  Gabrieli,  Annibale  Padovano,  and  Co- 
stanzo  Porta.  It  is  delightful  to  be  carried  bade  ' 
to  a  May  evening  more  than  303  years  ago,  to 
find  Zarlino  waiting  on  the  Piazza  of  S.  Mark 
till  vespers  «re  over,  that  he  may  present  *  M. 
Claudio  Meralo  soavissir  0  organista  del  detto 
tempie  *  to  Francesco  Viola,*  who  was  visiting 
Venice,  and  then  to  follow  them  all  to  the  house 
of  old  Adrian  Willaert,  kept  at  home  by  the 
gout,  yet  holding  a  grand  reception,  and  ready 
to  discuss  with  them  the  subjects  of  Zarlino^s 
famous  book.  Claudio  satisfied  his  employers  as 
well  as  his  colleagues,  and  while  they  increased 
his  salary  from  time  to  time,*  they  repeatedly 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  and 
their  anxiety  to  retain  them.'  But  his  income 
was  never  a  large  one,  -and  it  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  he  set  up  as  a  publisher  in 
1566,*  and  4.2  years  later  (in  his  46th  year)  as 
•a  composer  of  motets  and  madrigals,^  neither 
attempt  succeeding  veiy  well,  or  lastipg  more 
than  3  years. 

After  27  years  service  Claudio  left  Venice, 
went  first  to  Mantua,  and  thence  to  Parma,  in 
May  1586,  as  organist  of  the  Steccata,  or  ducal 
chapel.  Here  he  lived  16  years,  was  knighted 
by  the  Duke,  and  died  at  the  age  of  71,  May  4, 
1604.  The  following  letter  was  written  at  the 
time  by  one  of  his  pupils  to  Sig.  Ferrante  CTarli.' 

According  to  your  wish  I  send  yon  some  particolan 
of  8iK.  Claudio'B  death.  On  Sunday,  the  12dth  of  April, 
S.  Mark  >  Day,  after  playing  the  organ  at  Veapen  in  tiie 

1  Interafl  In  iMipf  temal  nglstar  of  &  Qutrlno  on  April  8  u  nn  of 
Antonio  and  Giorunl  Merlotti,  which  wss  the  true  form  ofhb  rauna. 

X  DlmooitRitfaml  Hannoalabe  (Zarlino.  Veako  Vmi.  Boa  Intro- 
•ductlon. 

s  ChApelnuttler  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  an  old  popO  of  WIN 
laert'i. 

4  Catelanl. '  Memorle  della  Vita . . .  di  G.  Merulo'  (MDan.  BlcordD^ 

B  Ther  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  Jachet  de  Buns,  who.  baring  a|H 
pealed  in  vain  for  an  Increan  of  salanr.  ran  off  from.  S.  Mark's  oa 
pretence  of  a  holiday,  and  found  tbe  £mperor  glad  euoush  to  taka 
him  on  hia-own  terrm. 

•  £ditlnK  madrigals  V  ▼erBelot.  and,  as  a  partner  with  Betanlo. 
a  set  of  the  same  by  Porta.  Betanio  only  Joined  him  for  a  short  Umo. 
perhaps  owing  to  an  unexpected  prnsure  of  work  at  St.  Mark's  by  the 
resignation  of  the  other  orgHnist  and  delay  in  appointing  another. 
Claudio  publLihed  one  set  of  madrigals  (ik  5)  of  his  own. 

t  Between  1578  and  81.  Gardane  printed  S  books  of  Baerse  Caatlonea 
(k  5)  and  2  books  of  Uadrigab  (*  4  and  k  S).  The  1st  and  Snd  book* 
of  Motets  (a.  G)  were  not  printed  till  1^3  and  98  respectively.  To  tho 
various  collections  Claudio  did  not  contribute  much  till  lata  in  life. 
2  Mas.<ws  (k  8  and  k  13)  and  Litanim  (k  8),  published  soma  years  after 
his  denth.  complete  thw  list  of  his  rocal  works. 

■  G.  Tlraboschl.  *  BlbUotoca  Modoiese^'  torn.  tL  pt.  L  (ModenaXraC). 
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Steceate,  he  enjogred  an  ereniuft  wmUc  before  fgoma  borne; 
In  the  niffht  he  wm  aroused  tnr  a  pain  in  his  riant  side, 
•neeaeried  by  great  ferer  and  rfolent  sickneni.  'fhe  fever 
oostinned  from  day  to  day,  Riving  him  no  reet  even  fbr 
a  few  minutes.  The  doctors,  Sig.  Cemidore  and  Cerati, 
Ma  aon-in-law,  after  u«ing  many  remedies  with  little  or 
BO  soccen,  determined  at  last  t»  give  him  a  medicine 
with  strong  ingredicnts  — rhubarb,  etc.  This  was  on 
Sunday,  May  2nd.  When  the  poor  old  man  had  taken 
the  draught  he  cried  out,' AUm  !  how  cruelly  these  doctors 
knTS  treated  me' ;  for  they  had  given  him  to  understand 
It  was  merely  a  syrup.  The  effect  was  ao  severe  that  he 
died  just  as  the  clock  struck  12  on  the  4th  of  May.  The 
I>itke  arranged  the  funeral,  and  had  him  crowned  with 
]*itrel  and  ivy,  thew  marks  of  respect  giving  great  oon- 
solntion  to  alL  He  was  dressed  as  a  Capuchin  monk. 
mii«ie  books  were  placed  on  his  cofln,  at  each  comer  of 
which  one  of  his  scholars,  clothed  in  black,  held  a  lighted 
candle.  They  were  D.  Chris.  Bora,  M.  Ant  Brrtanelli, 
M.  And.  Salati,  the  fourth  scarcely  venturing  to  add  his 
asuna.  for  he  had  only  been  under  the  good  old  man's 
care  for  a  month,  thanas  first  to  his  own  gentleness  and 
kindness,  and  next  to  that  of  our  Sig.  ChrTstophero,  who 
introduced  me  and  entered  me  at  S.  Claudio's  great 
achool.  .  .  .  The  Monday  following.  May  10th,  the  service 
took  p^ace  in  the  Cathedral,  when  he  was  buried  next  to 
ripriano  [Bore],  near  the  altar  of  S.  Agatha.  ....  We 
r  the  mass  with  double  choir,  one  placed  near  the 
,  tlie  other  on  the  opposite  side.  .... 
Tour  affectionate  servant, 

Als^andbo  Yolpivb. 
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As  for  Claudio*8  Organ  ^ToocaUB  and  Rioer- 
cari,  giTen  to  th«  world  late  in  life,  all  indeed 
but  one  book  posthumous,  we  do  not  think  the 
compoeer's  greatnegs  is  to  be  gauged  by  them  at 
all.  They  cannot  bring  back  to  us  the  wonderftA 
power  of  his  playing,  which  could  fiudnate  the 
most  orthodox  musicians,  and  attract  students 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  North 
of  Europe.  As  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  living 
man  (perhaps  the  little  organ  at  Parma  on  which 
be  pUyed  could  recall  him  to  us  as  strongly) 
these  organ  pieces  are  very  welcome.  They  com- 
pare favourably  with  other  works  of  the  period. 
As  historical  examples  they  are  also  valuable. 
In  them  we  have  classical  instrumental  music 
quite  distinct  from  vocal,  we  have  again  chord- 
ae distinct  from  part-writing,  the  greatest  result 
the  organists  had  achieved  and  the  ultimate 
death-blow  to  the  modal  system.  Claudio  lived 
close  on  the  borders  of  the  new  tonality.  In  his 
oompontions  he  does  not  abandon  himself  to  it, 
but  he  no  doubt  went  much  further  in  his  playing 
than  on  paper,  and  had  he  Uved  a  few  yeara 
longer,  Frescobaldi's  bold  and  apparently  sudden 
adoption  of  the  tonal  system  would  not  perhaps 
have  come  upon  him  unawares.  [J,K.S.-B.] 

MESSIAH.  Oratorio  by  Handel;  librette 
from  Holy  Scriptures  by  Cluurles  Jennens.  Com- 
position ooBmienoed  Aug.  23,  1741 ;  first  part 
oorapleted  Aug.  28 ;  second  part,  Sept.  6 ;  third 
part  Sept.  12;  instrumentation,  etc..  filled  in 
Sept.  14 ; — in  all  24  days  only.  First  performed 
fduring  Handel's  sojourn  in  Ireland)  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Fishamble  Street,  Dublin,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  for  relieving^  Prisoners,  the 
Charitiibre  Infirmary,  and  Merder'a  Hospital, 
April  13,  1742.  The  principal  singers  were 
Signora  Avolio,  Mrs.  Gibber,  Church,  and  Rosein- 

I  'Toecste  dTntaTolatura  d'Ortano  di  C.  dl  M.'  etc..  Ifb.  1«.  mome 
1!W>.  An  euij  eiample  of  copper-p1at«  euirravliig.  Another  book  uf 
Toccate  aud  S  buoks  of  Blcercarl  were  postttumuus. 


grave;  principal  violin,  Dubourg;  organist,  Mac- 
laine.  First  performed  in  England  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  March  23,  1743.  Performed 
annually  by  Handel  from  jys^o  to  1758  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  for  the  benefit 
of  the  charity.  It  was  the  iast  oratorio  given  by 
Handel,  vis.  on  April  6,  x  759,  eight  dayv  only 
before  his  death.  After  the  original  performance 
Handel  revised  and  rewrote  many  portions  of  the 
oratorio  with  g^t  caie.  In  1 789  Mosart  com- 
posed his  ad^tional  accompaniments  to  it,  so 
admirably  executed  as  to  have  received  almost 
universal  acoeptanoe  and  to  be  regarded  as  nearly 
an  integral  part  of  the  composition.  No  musical 
work  has  ha4  such  long,  continuous,  and  enduring 
popularity  as  the  Messiah,  nor  has  toy  other  so 
materially  aided  the  cause  of  charity.  Much  of 
the  veneration  with  which  it  is  regarded  is,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  the  subject,  but  much  ahm  must 
be  attributed  to  the  splendid  music,  some  of  which 
—the  stirring  'Glory  to  God,'  the  stupendous 
'Hallelujah,*  and  the  magnificent  'Amen' — is 
'not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.*  The  pub* 
fished  editions  of  the  oratorio,  in  various  forms, 
are  exoeeding^y  numerous ;  the  most  interesting 
being  the  fiM»imile  of  the  original  holograph 
score  (mow  in  the  mosic  library  at  Buckingham 
Palace)  in  photo -lithography,  published  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1868.  Many  his- 
torical and  descriptive  pamphlets,  analyses  of 
the  work,  etc.,  have  been  issued  at  various 
<ime8.  [W.H.H.] 

MESTO,  'sadly';  a  term  used  three  times  by 
Beethoven,  in  the  pianoforte  souataR,  op.  10, 
no.  3,  and  op.  59,  and  in  the  slow  movement  of 
^Quartet  op.  18,  no.  7.  The  slow  movement  of 
the  first  of  these  is  called  Largo  e  mesto,  and  of 
the  second  and  third  Adagio  molto  e  mesto.  It 
is  also  used  by  Chopin  in  the  Macurkas,  op.  3.:), 
BOS.  1  and  4.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

METASTASIO,  Piitro  Antonio  Domenico 
BoNAVENTUBA,  a  Celebrated  Italian  poet,  son  of 
Trapassi,  of  Assist,  a  papal,  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Home  Jan.  3,  1698.  As  a  child  he  showed  an 
astonishing  power  of  improvisation,  which  so 
struck  Gravina,  that,  with  his  parents'  consent, 
he  took  him  into  his  family,  had  him  educated, 
and  changed  his  *name.  He  was  studying  the 
classics,  and  engaged  in  translating  the  Iliad 
into  Italian  verse,  when  his  benefactor  died 
suddenly — a  loss  he  felt  deeply,  although  he 
waa  eventually  eensoled  by  the  attachment  of 
Maria  Bulgarini  the  singer.  In  the  meantime 
his  fame  had  reached  Vienna,  and,  at  the  in- 
st-'gation  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  late  court  poet, 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  ofiered  him  that  poet. 
He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1730,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  April  I3,  1782,  living  with 
his  friend  Martines  in  the  *  Micbaeler  Haus.^ 
Henceforth  he  furnished  the  principal  attraction 
at  the  private  festivals  of  the  Court,  composing 
verses  to  be  recited  or  song  by  the  young  Arch- 
duchesHes,  set  to  muMC  in  the  latter  case  by  the 
Court  composers,  Keutter,  Predieri,  Caldara.  or 

a  '  MetMtasio.'-'trapaiMmeDto.  or  translUim.  li  r 
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METASTASIO: 


etaatasio  was  also  musical ;  lie  played 
the  harpsichord,  sang  ('  come  un  serafino/  as  he 
used  to  say)  and  composed.^  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  originator  of  a  real  improvement 
in  the  musical  dnuna,  though  long  since  supei^ 
seded.  His  popularity  as  a  dramatic  poet  was 
great ;  the  charm,  grace,  melody,  and  sweetness 
of  his  verse  induced  the  composers  to  overlook 
the  absence  of  contrast  and  strong  passion ;  and 
in  consequence  some  of  his  libretti  have  been  set 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  times. 

Mozart*s  'Clemenza  di  Tito'  is  the  solitary 
example  of  Metastasio^s  dramas  to  be  seen  on  the 
boards  at  the  present  day.  His  |x>ems  include  29 
dramas,  8  oratorios,  39  pieces  de  circonstanoev 
nearly  50  cantatas  and  scenas ;  elegies,  idyls,  son> 
nets,  canzonas,  sestines,  terzines,  etc.,  published  in 
nearly  50  different  editions.*  His  portrait  has  often 
been  engraved ;  that  by  Mansfield  and  Heath 
after  Steiner  is  the  best.  Bumey  describes  his 
appearance  in  1773  in  enthusiastic  terms.'  There 
are  also  busts  and  medallions  of  him.  He  was 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  Michaeler  church,  and 
in  1855  an  amateur  named  Galvagni  placed  a 
marble  monument  to  his  memory  (by  Luccardi) 
in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  the  Abb^  Guido  Ferrari : — 

*Dst  patriam  Assisiunm  nomen  Boma,  Austria  famam, 
Plaiuum  orbisy  tumnlmm  haec  urna  Metaitaaio.' 


Chronological  List  of  Metastasio's  Secular  Dra- 
mas, with  the  chief  composers,  and  dates  of 
production. 


Dldoneabbandonata.  SarTO,1794; 

Hum,  1743;  JomeUI.  1749;  Bon- 
no,  17B2. 
filboSi    Porporm.  1796;  Leo.  17S7. 
Slroe.    Vinci.  1720;  Handel.  ITffi; 

Hauf.lTSS. 
Catona  In  Utioa.   Tlnd,  1721;  Jo- 

nwlU.  1749. 
Ezia  AuWta,  17V ;  Porpora,  179; 

Jumelll,  1749:  H«n«.  17tt;  tiraun. 

17.V:  (Jluck.  176S. 
fiemirunide.  Vinci.  1799 ;  Porpora. 

1729;  Haue.  1747;  Gluck.  1748; 

M«5yerl)eer.  1F19. 
Alraundro  nell'  Indie.  VInel.  1739 ; 

llAndel  (ai '  Poro'X  ITai ;  Haue 

(ai'Cleoflde').17SI. 
Artasenic.  Vinci,  1790;  HaaM.1740: 

<;iuck,  1741 ;   Galuppi.  1749  ;   O. 

Pcarlattl,  17fiS:  40  Ktttngs  in  all. 
Drmetrio.    Caldara.  1731;  Gluck 

•as'Cleonlce').  1742. 
Adrlano  in  SIria.   Caldara,  17U 

Hame.  17S3 ;  » tettings  in  alL 
jMlpile.    y.  Contl,  U.'Q. 
Ollmplade.  Caldara,  1733;  Wicen- 

Mil.  1749;    BasM.  ITSS;    Uaat- 

mann.  1764. 
Demofoonte.  Caldara,  173S;Ghick. 

1743;  HaMe,1748. 
La  Clemnnxa  dl  Tito.    Caldara^ 

1794  ;    Bane.  1797 ;  WacenMll. 

1746;  Gluck,  17.'il;  G.ScarlatU. 

1700;  Mozart.  179L 


Achme  In  Sdra.    Oaldara,  1T3B^ 

JomelU.  1749 :  HaMe.  17«. 
Giro  rlcononciuto.   Caidara,  17Sfr; 

Haua,  1751. 
Temlftode.   Caldara.  1798. 
Zenobia.    Predieri.  174a 
Antlgono.    Hane.  1749L 
Ipermfstra.   Hane,  1744. 
Attillo  Bc«olo.    Hame.  naa 
U  Bd  Partore.  Bunno.  1751 :  Bartl. 

I7fl3;  HaMe.  17&S;  Gluck,  1756; 

Moiart.  mo. 
L'EroeClneM.  Bonno,  17.12:  HasM, 

1768;  Gluck.  17M ;  Baechini,  1771 ; 

CImaroia,  1789. 
L'laola  dliabltata.    Bonno.  1754; 

Jomelli.  1762  :  O.  Rcarlatti.  1763; 

Haydn.  1779:  Spontlnl,  1796. 
Nittell.  JomelU.  17ro ;  Hame,  1799 ; 

Bartl.  176A;  Sacchlni.  1774. 
Alcide  al  Blvle.    HasM.  1769 ;  Pal- 

Biello.  1779. 
n  Trionfo  di  aelia.   Gluck.  1780; 

HasM.1702. 
TeUde.   Gluck,  1760. 
Iceria.    Haue.lT64. 
Bonnoto  ed  Enllla.   Hame.  1789. 
II  Pamaaao  eonfum.   Gluck.  1760. 
n  Trionfo  d'Amora.    Gassmaan. 

176S. 
Partenope.   Hane.  1767. 
II  BiiiKlero,  ovvero  L'eroica  grad^ 

tudine.   UaBMr.1231. 


I  CappI  of  Vienna  publlihed  hit '  XXXVT  CanzonI  a  Sole  tre  rod.' 

s  Vol.  1.  of  '  Opere  del  Signer  AbBate  Ptetro  XetastaBio.'  17  unalt 

▼oU.  12nio.  CSlce  17NS).  contains  a  life  bj  Criitini.'     A  aelection  of 

his  poems  was  pubUahed  in  Paris  OKM)  with  the  title  'Fensieri  dl 

Metaitasio.'   Burner  wrote  his  '  Memoirs ''  (London  1796). 

s  'For  that  time  of  life  [he  was  about  74]  be  is  the  handsomes* 
man  I  ever  beheld.  There  are  painted  on  his  countenance  all  the 
genius,  goodnem.  proprletj.  beneTolenee.  and  rectitude  which  con- 
Rtantly  charecierl  w  his  writings.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  h  is  face, 
it  was  so  pleasing  and  worthy  of  contemplation.  —  Preient  State  of 
Music  In  tiennaaj,  i.  29i9w 


La  Pamione  etc.    Caldara.  1790. 
Bant'  Klena.    Caldara.  1731. 
LaMorted'Abel.    Caldara,  17S2L 
Uulseppe  rloonoseiutOL     Porslle, 
1733. 


hetre: 

Sacred  Dramas  or  Oratorios,  performed  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel,  Vienna,  in  Passion  week. 

La   BetuUa   Uberata.     Beutier. 

1784. 
Gloas.   BA  dl    Gludk     Beotier. 

178.\ 
Isacoo.   Predieri.  17401 

One  drama, '  Per  la  Fest.  di  S.  Natale,'  com- 
posed by  G.  Costanza,was  performed  at  Rome,i  7  2  7, 
in  a  theatre  with  scenery  and  action.       [C.F.?.] 

METRE,  the  rhythmic  element  of  Song :  as 
exemplified,  in  Music,  in  the  structure  of  melodiogs 
phrases— in  Poetry,  in  that  of  regular  Verses. 

As  the  rhythm  of  Poetry  is  measured  by 
syllables  and  feet,  so  is  that  of  Music  by  beats 
and  bars.  The  two  systems,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  difference,  may  almost  be  de* 
scribed  as  interchangeable:  since  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  express  the  swing  of  a  Melody 
in  Dactyls  and  Spondees,  or  the  scansion  of  a 
Verse  ia  Crotchets  and  Quavers.  Upon  this  coin- 
cidence, Music  and  Poetry  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  for  the  intimacy  of  their  mutual  re- 
laCions :  and,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  the« 
relations  influence  pure  Instrumental  Oompositioii 
no  less  forcibly  than  Vocal  Music  ;  the  themes  of 
a  Sonata  being  as  easily  reducible  to  metrical  feet 
as  those- of  an  Opera.  Themes  which  are  not  m 
reducible^in  otherwords,  Melodies  which  exhibit 
no  rhythmic  correspondence  with  any  imaginable 
kind  of  poetical  Verse— aiay,  indeed,  be  safely 
assumed  to  be  bad  ones.  We  shall  most  readily 
make  this  position  intelligible,  by  oonsidering  the 
syllables  and  feet  which  form  the  basis  of  Poetical 
Metre ;  and  then  shewing  their  application  to  the 
phrases  of  a  regularly-constructed  Melody. 

Syllables  are  of  three  kinds ;  long  (-),  diort  (w\ 
and  common  (-J).  One  Toug  syllable  is  reckoned 
as  the  equivalent  of  two  short  ones.     A  common 

'liable  may  be  treated  either  as  long,  or  short,  st 
_  leasure.  In  Classical  Prosody,  the  length  or 
shortness  of  syllables  is  determined  by  the  Uws  of 
quantity.  In  modem  Poetry,  it  is  dependent  upon 
accent  aJone  ;idlacoented  syllables  beingoonsidered 
Ibng,  and  all  unaccented  ones  short,  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  of  their  respective  vowels.  Thii 
distinction  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Com- 
poser ;  for  Pbetry  regulated  by  quantity  has  very 
little  affinity  with  the  Sister  Art.  The  araocia- 
tion  of  what  we  now  call  Tune,  with  Sapphics 
or  Elegiacs,  wonM  probably  be  impracticable.  Bat 
the  regular  cadence  of  English  or  Italian  venes, 
in  which  the  claims  of  quantity  are  utterly  ig- 
nored, seems  almost  to  demand  it  as  a  necessity.* 

The  union  of  two,  three,  or  four  syllables,  con- 
stitutes a  foot.  Four  forms  only  of  the  dissyl- 
labic foot  are  possible — 

Pyrrliic sywiTambiu w- 

Spondee      .....    — |Trochee,  (or  Choiius)  .    -w 

Of  trisyllabic  feet  there  are  eight  varieties— 


syU 
pie) 


Tribracli . 
Molosstia 
Dactyl  . 
Anapffst . 
BBccliius 


Antibncc  liiua  (or  Palbn- 
bacchfiu) .... 

Amphibradiy* .    .    . 

Amphlmaoer  (or  Cre- 
t>c) 


*  Not  rtrj  long  ago,  a  celebrated  Poet,  experimantinc  up<w  the 
posiiibtlity  of  prududnv  good  Rngllsh  Hcxameien.  wrote  tuo^ 
curious  examples  In  accordanoe  with  the  Iaw4  of  quantity— a  ptv 
caediog  which  left  tJie  real  point  at  Issue  uatuucbed. 
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Tetnuyllabio  feet — always  divisible  into  two 
dissyllabic  members — ^are  sixteen  in  number — - 


METRE. 
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ProcelensmatteuB  . 
DtspondsruB  .  , 
Diiambus  .  .  , 
Ditrochanu  .  .  , 
C'honambufl .  .  , 
Antispaatus  .  .  , 
lonicui  a  mnjore  , 
loiilcus  a  minore  . 


v^  vy  vy  v/ 


Pvon  primus     .    .  —  \y  \^\^ 

Pffon  seciindus .    .  ^ -  w<^ 

Peon  tertim     .    .  x.  ^  -  ^ 

P»on  quartus  .    .  w  ^  «ur  - 

Epitrttus  prraiu*    .    ^ 

EpHritiis  aecundiu  -  s^  — 

Epitritus  tertius    . s^  - 

EpitritUD  quartus  .  -  —  w 


Two  feet  usually  constitute  a  Metre  (or  Dipodia}. 
But,  in  Dactylic  Verse,  each  foot  is  regarded  as  a 
complete  Metre  in  itself,  even  when  the  chiirac- 
teristic  Dactyl  is  intermixed  with  feet  of  some 
other  kind.  Each  tetrasyllable  foot  is  alao 
treated,  by  reason  of  its  composite  character^  as 
an  entire  Metre. 

Verses  ^  are  classed  according  to  the  number  of 
Metres  they  contain :  thus,  the  Monometer, 
Dimeter,  Trimeter,  Tetrameter,  Pent«neter,  and 
Hexameter,  contain  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
and  six  Metres,  respectively. 

When  all  the  Metres  are  perfect,  the  Verse 
is  called  Acatalectic.  When  the  last  syllable  of 
the  last  foot  is  wanting,  it  is  Catalectie.  When 
two  syllables  are  wanting,  or  an  entire  foot,  it  is 
Bmchycatalectio.  When  a  superfluous  long  syl- 
lable is  added  on,  at  the  end  of  the  Verse,  it  is 
called  Hypercatalectic. 

Most  Verses  are  marked,  in  or  near  the  middle, 
by  a  slight  pause,  called  a  Ccesura,  which  must 
necessarily  fall,  either  on  a  monosyllable,  or  on 
the  last  syllable  of  a  word ;  as  in  the  well-known 
Alexandnn^^- 

'Which,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along*: 

and  a  similar  peculiarity  is  observable  in  innumer- 
able well-constructed  Melodies ;  as  in  the  Gigaof 
CoreIli*fl  Sonata  in  A— « 


The  five  species  of  Verse  most  frequently  used 
are,  the  Iambic,  the  Trochaic,  the  Spondaic,  the 
Anapa«tic,  and  the  Dactylic,  each  of  which  may 
be  used  in  the  form  of  a  Dimeter,  Trimeter,  or 
Tetrameter,either  Catalectie,  or  Acatalectic.  But 
no  kind  of  Verse  is  strictly  limited  to  feet  of  one 
particular  order.  We  constantly  find  an  Iambus 
aabstituted  for  a  Trochee ;  or,  a  IVochee  for  a 
Spondee.  In  Dactylic  Verse,  especially,  the 
Spondee  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
Trochee  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  like  manner, 
the  phrasing  of  a  Melody  may,  at  any  moment, 
be  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  subordinate 
figure,  though,  if' the  Melody  be  good,  the  new 
feature  will  be  no  less  reducible  to  rule  than  the 
original  one. 

The  variety  of  Metre  permissible  in  modem 
Poetiy  is  unlimited ;  and  as  an  equal  amount  of 
freedom  is  claimed  in  the  rhythm  of  modem 

<  TliroiiglKrat  this  article,  the  word  Vene.  to  used  in  Iti  strict  senee. 
an  indlesting  •  single  line  of  Poetiy.  In  c»nimoo  parlance,  the  word 
1e  freqaently  treated  as  the  aTnooym  of  Stana :  but  a  Bfania  to  reall/ 
a  oooMnatUm  of  acTisal  VtfMfc 


Music,  it  woiild  manifestly  be  impossible  to  enu> 
merate  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  different  forms 
now  in  common  use.  Nevertheless,  as  all  are 
constructed  upon  the  same  general  principle,  the 
Student  will  find  no  difSculty  in  making  an 
analysis  of  any  that  may  fall  under  his  notice. 
This  analysis  cannot  be  too  carefully  conducted. 
Its  importance  is  obvious  enough,  where  words 
have  to  be  set  to  music :  but,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  it  is  equally  important  in  other  cases ; 
for,  without  a  sound  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  Poetical  Metre,  it  is  not  easy  to  invest 
even  the  subject  of  a  Fugue  with  the  freshness 
and  individuality  which  so  plainly  distinguish  the 
works  of  the  Great  Masters  from  writings  of  in- 
ferior merit.  An  instrumental  Theme,  devoid  of 
marked  rhythmic  character,  is  never  really  effec- 
tive. Great  Composers  seem  to  have  felt  this,  as 
if  by  instinct ;  hence,  their  Subjects  are  always 
reducible  to  metrical  feet.  All  the  Metres  most 
conmion  in  Poetry,  and  ixmumerable  others,  have 
been  used  by  them,  over  and  over  again :  some- 
times, in  their  strictest  form ;  but,  generally,  wiUi 
greater- variety  of  treatment  than  that  allowable 
in  Verse,  and  with  a  more  frequent  employment 
of  the  various  tetrasyllable  feet,  every  one  of 
which  falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of 
Instrumental  Music.  We  do  not,  indeed,  always 
find  the  foot  and  the  bar  beginning  together. 
This  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  foot  begins 
with  a  long  syllable,  and  the  musical  phrase  with 
a  starong  accent.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  modes  of  measurement 
is  uniform,  and  exact;  and  to  its  all-powerful 
influence  many  a  famous  melody  owes  half  its 
charm.  We  cannot  carefully  examine  any 
really  fine  compositioiv,  without  convincing  our- 
selves of  the  truth  of  this  great  law,  which  wa 
will  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
examples,  selected  from  works  of  imiversally 
acknowledged  merit. 

The  theme  of  the  Scherzo  in  Beethoven^SiS^ono^a 
quasi  una  Fantasia  in  C|  minor  (op.  37)  is  in 
Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic — the  '  Long  Metre ' 
of  English  Hymnoloigists  :-^ 


The  Bondo  of  Mendelesohn's  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  G  minor  (op.  25)  also  begins  in  Iambic 
Dimeter ;  with  the  peculiarly^  happy  use  of  a  Pseon 
quartus,  in  the  fourth,  and  several  subsequent 
places — 

sj  -    \    sj     -  [\  sj         -  \  sj    \^    sa       -II 


Mozart's  Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  in 
Bb,  starts  in  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectie — 

-     V.   I     -      V.  II    -      -   I    -(-)ll 
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The  well-known  Subject  of  the  Slpw  Movement 
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in  flsydiTs  '  Surprise  Symphony  *  it  m  Spondaic 
Dimeter  Catalectic— 

-    -  I  -   -  II I  -  (-)  II 


The  Theme  of  Weber's  Hondo  hrillanfe  in  Eb 
(op.  6  a),  is  in  Anaptestic  Tetrameter  Brachycata- 
lectic,  very  rigidly  maintained — 
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The  Slow  Movement  of  Beedioven'e  Symphony 
in  A,  is  in  alternate  verses  of  Acatalectic  and 
Catalectic  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  with  a  Spondee 
in  each  of  the  even  places — 

II  -      -  II  -      w  w  II  -      -    1 


A  no  less  captivating  alternation  of  Ajnphi- 
macers  and  Trochees  is  fomid  in  the  Tema  ef 
Mozart's  Pianoforte  Son«ta  in  A» 


*^  -I-     *^   II 
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It  would  be  easy-  to«  multiply  ezamplbs,.  <id 
ii\finUum ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  on 
no  mean  authority,  the  importance  of  a  subject, 
which,  though  too  often  neglected  as  a  branch  of 
musical  education,  will  well  repay  a  little  diligent  > 
study.  tW.S.R.]  I 

METRONOME  (Gontv  Metrenom,  and  Tahi- 
metfser ;  Fr.  Metronome.  From  the  Or.  ftirpoy, 
a  measure,  and  v6fios,  a  law).  An  instrument, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  com- 
posers to  indicate  the  exact  pace  at^whidi  they 
wish  their  works  to  be  performed. 

The  Great  Masters  of  the  earlimr  Schools  left 
the  Tempi  «f  their  compositions  entirely  to  the 
discreidoB  of  the  executant.  In  doing  this, 
ithey  inonrDBd  no  risk  athatever  af  misconcep- 
tion: for,  until  the  close  of  the  i6th  eentnry, 
and  «ven  la^,  the  Composer  was  almost  always 
a  Singer  in  the  CSioir  for  which  he  wrote;  and 
his  relations  with  his  fellow  Choristers  were  in- 
finitely closer  than  those  existing  between  a 
piodern  Composer  and  the  Orchestra  .under  iiis 
control.  But,  the  change  of  style  introduced  by 
Claudio  Monteverde,  added  to  the  impulse  given 
to  Instrumental  Music  and  Vocal  Music  with 
Instrumental  Accompaniments,  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  changed  these  rela- 
tions very  materially.  The  invention  of  the 
Open  brought  new  ideas  into  the  field.    The 
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individuality  of  tiie  Composer  began  gradually  to 
throw  the  characteristics  of  the  *  School '  into  the 
background :  and  Musicians,  no  longer  guided 
by  traditional  laws,  soon  became  jJive  to  th« 
necessity  fer  giving  some  sort  of  direction  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  pieces  were  to  be 
sung  or  played.  Hence  arose  the  employment 
of  such  words  as  Grave^  Allegro,  Adagio,  and 
other  terms  of  like  import,  which  have  remained 
in  oanmion  use  to  the  present  day.  As  the  re- 
sources of  modem  Art  became  more  fu%  da- 
velop£d,.even  these  directions  were  found  to  be 
insufficient  for  their  intended  purpose.  A  hun- 
dred different  varieties  of  Allegro  were  possible. 
How  was  it  passible  to  indicate  to  the  performer 
which  of  these  the  Composer  intended  him  to 
adopt  t  The  number  of  technical  tenns  was 
multiplied  indeSnitefy;  but,  it  was  dear  that 
none  were  sufficient^  explicit  to  remove  the 
difficulty ;  and,  at  a  veiy  early  period,  the  use 
of  the  Pendulum  waa>  suggested  as  the  only 
lational  means  of  solving  it. 

To  Etienne  Louli^— not  Francois,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed — belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  turned  tilus  idea  to  practioal  account.  In  a 
work,  entitled  il^meiu  our  principoB  de  Mtuiftte, 
mU  dam  un  noiu/el  erdre,  (Skris,  1696,  Amster- 
dam, 1698),  he  describes  an  instrument,  called 
a  ChroaomHre,  formed  of  a  bullet.  suspende«l  to 
a  cord,,  and  provided  with  means  lor  lengthen- 
ing or  shortening  the  latter  at  pleasure,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  iiMlicata  seventy-two  different 
degrees  of  velocity.  This  was  a  good  beginning. 
Nevertheless,. the  madiine  doe»<not  seem  to  have 
become  generally  known;  for,  in  many  curious 
treatises-  of  later  date,  we  find  vague  glimmer- 
ings of  similar  ideas,  put  forth  in  apparent 
Ignorance  of  Louli^s  discovery.  Joseph  Sauveor 
— the  inventor  of  the  word  '  Acoustics,*  and  tlie 
author  of  a»  series  of  valuable  papers  on  Music 
contributed  to  the  M^maires  d§  I'Aeademie,  be- 
tween the  years  1700  and  L711 — is  said  to  have 
proposed  a  Chronomitre  of  his  own.  In  1733» 
an  article  on  a  species  of  Musical  Time*4eeper 
was  contributed  to  the  M&m»ire9  de»  Sdmoes  by 
Enbrayg.  Gabory  recommended  the  use  of  tke 
Pendulum,  in  his  Manud  utile  d  curieux  tur 
la  mature  du  terns,  (Paris,  v77y).  John  Hard- 
son's  'Description!  oonoeming  such  a  machine  as 
wilL afford  a  nice  and>true  mensuration  of  time; 
as  also  an.  account  of  the  Scal&ef  Music,*  (Lon- 
don, L775>),  serves  to  shew  that  the  cooneetion 
between  Music,  and  ChronometBy  was  not  vn- 
nottoed  in  England.  Davanx  wrote  an  artiok 
on.  the  subject  for  the  Joutnml  Encydopidique, 
m  17S4.  Not  long  afterwards,  Pelletier  made 
use  of  the  Pendulum  in  a  way  aufficiently  in- 
genious to  oall  forth  a  treatise  on  his  invention 
from  Abel  Burja,  of  Berlin,  in  1790.  In  the 
same  year,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  printed,  at 
Leipzig,  Ztodlf  geietlicfte  proaaiseke  Gesdnge,  mU 
Beschreibung  eines  Taktmessers,  by  J.G.  Weiske. 
And  enough  was  done,  both  in  France,  and  in 
Germany,  to  shew,  that,  even  before  the  dose  of 
the  1 8th  century,  the  matter  had  attracted  no 
small  amoimt  of  serious  attention. 
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In  1S13,  Gottfried  Weber  advoeafted  the  tne 
of  a  Pendulum,  fanned  of  a  small  ballet  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  string,  upon  which  the 
necessary  divisions  were  m^lHkecl  by  knots;  the 
whole  being  so  contrived  that  it  ^could  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  —  a  far  more  -simple  and 
convenient  arrangement  than  that  of  Xiouli^.* 
New  plans  were  proposed  by  G.  E.  Sttickel, 
Zmeskall,  and  other  Musicians  of  reputation; 
and  BeeUioven  is  known  to  have  discussed  them 
with  interest.  The  subject  excited  an  equal 
amount  of  attention  in.  England,  where  many 
attempts  were  made  to  produce  a  perfect  instru- 
ment. Dr.  Crotch,  discardiog  Louli^'s  card,  used, 
in  place  of  it,  a  stiff  Pendulum^  formed  of  a  long 
thin  strip  of  box- wood,  graduated  in  inches,  and 
hung  upon  a  suitable  frame.  Another  Musical 
Time-keeper,  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Smart 
(brother  to  the  late  Sir  George),  is  described  in 
the  Quarterly  Musical  Beview  (vol.  iii.,  London, 
1 821).  BoUi  are  now  obsolete  :  but  tibe  writer 
remembers  seeing  instnunents  of  the  kind  re- 
commended  by  Ih-.  Crotch,  exposed  fos-  sale,  not 
very  many  years  ago,,  at  Messrs.  EraVs  Harp 
Hanu&ctory,.in  Bemers  St. 

All  these  invwitions  failed,  however^  more  or 
less  oompUtely,.  through  the  inoonvenienoe  caused 
by  the  length  of  the  Pendulum  necessary  to 
produce:  beats,  of  even  moderate  slowness.  In 
order  to  perform  sixty  oscillations  in  a  minute,  a 
pendulum  must,  in  our  latitude,  be  39*  joncheslong. 
One  long  enough  to  execute  forty  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  This  difficulty,  which  had  long 
teen,  recognised  as  a  bar  to  farther  improvement, 
was  eventaally  removed,  through  the  ingenuity  of 
a  celebrated  Mechanist^  named  Winkel>  an  in- 
habitant of  Amsterdam,,  who  first  entertained  the 
idea  of  oonstracting  aMetronome  upon  a  system 
Ijefore  untried^  involving  the  use  of  a  certain 
kind  of  I>ouble-Pendulum,  the  motians  of  which* 
are  govenied  by  mathematical  laws  of  extreme 
oom^exity,  though,  practically  considered,  the- 
principle  is  so  simple  that  we  trust  a  very  few 
words  ma^  suffice  to  explain  it. 

If  a  rod  be  suspended  from  its  centre,  and 
equally  weighted  at  both  ends,  its  centres  of  mo- 
tion and  gravity  will  coincide^  and  its  position^ 
when  at  rest,  wfll  be  perfectly  horizontal.  But,  if 
the  weight  at  one  end  be  diminished,  or  moved 
a  litde  nearer  to  the  omtral  pivot  than  the 
other,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  he  displaced,  and 
iiie  unaltered  end  will  gradually  ^descend,  imtil 
tlie  rod  hangs  perpendicularly ;  therapidity  with 
'which  the  <$hange  of  position  takes  place  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  diminutioni  to<  which 
the  upper  weight  is  subjected,,  or  its  nearness  to 
the  pivot.  In  either  case,  the  upper  weight  will 
ezercise  mv  strong  a  retarding  mfluenoe  oni  the 
lower  one,  that  hy  carefoU^r  adjusting  the  pro- 
portion between  weights  and!  distances,  it  will  be 
found  possible  to>  make  a  Double  Pendulum,  of 
the  kind  we  have  described,  oscillate  as  slowly 
as  an  ordinary  one  five  or  six  times  its  length. 
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The  pOHibxlity  of  oooutructing  a  Metronome 
upon  this  principle  is  said  to  have  fizst  sug- 
gested itself  to  Winkel  about  the  year  181 2; 
but  it  is  difficult,  in  the  face  of  conflicting  state- 
ments, to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  whidi  his  invention  was 
fim^given  to  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  known  to 
have  ^  been  warmly  commended  by  the  Dutdi 
Academy  of  Scienoes,  in  a  report  dated  Aug.  14, 
1815  ;  and,  judging  firam  this,  we  may  sunmae 
that  it  had,  by  that  time,  assumed  a  oomplete, 
if  not  a  perfect  form.  We  have,  however,  ao 
definite  proof  of  its  then  condition.  It  may 
have  been  finished,  or  it  may  not :  but,  finished 
or  unfinished,  it  is  certain  that  Winkel  derived 
very  little  benefit  from  his  discovery.  Johann 
Nepomuk  Maelzel,  an  aocom^shed  Musician, 
and  a  Mechanist  of  European  reputation,  bad 
long  meditated  an  improvement  upon  Stooker« 
machme  for  beating  time ;  and  succeeded,  about 
thiii  time,  in  producing  a  speeiee  of  so-called 
'Chronometer,'  which  fiurly  satisfied  Salieri, 
Weigl,  and  even  Beethoven  himself.  Fortified 
by  i£e  approval  of  these  high  authorities,  he  de- 
termined to  bring  out  his  invention  in  London. 
Meanwhile,  he  exhibited  it,  in  company  with 
other  mechanical  curiositieB,  in  a  travelling  mu- 
seum, which  he  carried  about  with  him,  firom  city 
to  city^  through  some  of  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe.  Among  other  places,  he  visited  Am- 
sterdam, wheM  he  saw  Winkel's  instrument. 
Struck  with  the  superiiarity  of  the  Double- 
Pendulnm  to  the  principle  adopted  in  his  own 
time-keeper,,  he  at  once  oflered  to  pivchase  the 
invention.  Winkel  declined  to  cede  his  rights  ; 
but  Maelzel,  having  now  learned  all  he  wanted 
to.  know,  proceeded  to  Paris,  patented  the 
Double-Pflndnlnm  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
]i8i6  set  up  the  first  Metronome  Manu&ctory  on 
seoord.  Winkel  afterwards  obtained  possession 
of  one  of  the  Paris  instruments ;  established  its 
identity  with  his  own ;  and  (as  Wurzbadi  states) 
took  advantage-  of  Maeizers  return  to  Holland 
to  submit  his  case  to  the  '  NiederlUndische  Aka- 
demie*  for  decision.  A  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, to  investigate  its  merits :  and,  as  it  was 
proved  that  the  graduated  scale  was  the  only 
part  of  the  instrument  really  originated  by  Mael- 
Eel,  a  formal  judgment. was  recorded  in  WinkeIVs 
favour — ^too  late,  however,  to  do  him  full  justioe, 
for,  to  this  day,  his  share  in  the  work  is,  by 
common  consent,  suppressed,  and  Maelzel  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  theJniMntoc  of  the  instrumeost 
which  beers  his  name.' 

The  first  Metronomes  uMde  at  the  new  'Mitam- 
fftctory  differed  so  littlie,  in  any  point  of  vital 
consequence,  from>  those  now  in  daily  use,  that  a 
description  of  the  one  will  include  all  that  need 
be  said  concerning  the  other.  The  most  import-, 
ant  part  of  the   business   is   a   fiat   steel   rod, 

9  W«  are  Indebted,  for  most  of  these  partleulan.  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Tbajrer, 
whose  careful  reeearehes  have  placed  him  In  pi>sseuIon  of  much  ralo- 
able  information  on  this  subject  Bemmlorf  tells  a  dl/Fereut  story,  to 
the  effect,  that  KaelKl.  unable  to  oTercome  some  difflciilty  connected 
with  his  tminrovement  of  StOckel's  Time-ken>er.  took  Winkel  into  oon- 
raltation ;  that  Winkel  suired  the  problem  for  htm ;  and  iliat  he  then 
proceeded  to  Farts,  and  there  patented  Wiukel's  ioTeatlon  In  his  own 
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about  reven  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  pierced,  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  and  a  half  inches  from  its  upper  end, 
by  a  hole,  through  which  is  passed  the  pivot 
upon  which  it  is  made  to  oscillate.  This  rod — 
answering  to  the  Double-Pendulum  already  de- 
scribed— is  suspended,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in 
front  of  a  wooden  case,  and  kept  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  by  a  stout  leaden  bullet,  fixed  to 
its  shorter  end,  which,  thus  weighted,  sinks,  of 
course,  when  at  rest,  to  the  lowest  place.  On  its 
upper  and  longer  end  is  placed  a  smaller  weight, 
of  brass,  made  to  slide  up  and  down  at  will,  and 
so  proportioned  to  the  lower  weight,  that,  by 
changing  its  position,  the  Pendulum  may  be 
made  to  execute  any  number  of  oscillations, 
between  40  and  308,  in  a  minute.  As  a  guide 
to  the  position  of  the  upper  weight,  the  rod  is 
backed  by  a  graduated  scale — ^really  the  in- 
vention of  Maelzel — affixed  to  the  wooden  case : 
and,  by  means  of  this,  the  instrument  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  beat,  silently,  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  any  required  pace.  To  render  it  still  more 
effective— capable  of  beating  for  a  longer  time, 
and,  with  a  distinctly  audible  sound — it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  spiral  spring,  adapted  to  an 
escapement  exactly  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
loud- ticking  clock.^  In  this  form,  it  is  complete 
enough  to  answer  its  intended  purpose,  perfectly  : 
nevertheless,  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
increase  its  efficiency  still  &rther,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  Bell,  which  can  be  made  to 
strike  at  every  second,  third,  fourth,  or  sixth 
oscillation  of  the  Pendulum,  and  thus  to  indi- 
cate the  various  accents,  as  well  as  the  simple 
beats  of  the  bar.  The  scale  does  not  include  all 
the  units  between  40  and  108 — which,  indeed, 
would  be  a  mere  useless  encumbrance— but  pro- 
ceeds, from  40,  to  60,  by  twos ;  from  60,  to  72,  by 
threes;  from  72,  to  120,  by  fours;  from  120,  to 
144,  by  sixes;  and,  from  144,  to  208,  by  eights. 
In  order  to  indicate  the  exact  Tempo  in  which  he 
wishes  his  piece  to  be  performed,  the  Composer 
uses  a  formula,  beginning  with  the  letters  M.  M. 
followed  by  a  Musical  Note,  connected,  by  the 
sign  c=,  with  a  number.  The  letters  signify 
Maelzel's  Metronome.  The  Note  implies  that  the 
beats  of  the  Pendulum  are  to  be  understood  as 
representing  Minims,  Crotchets,  or  Quaveis,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  number  indicates  the 
place  on  the  graduated  scale  to  the  level  of  which 
the  top  of  the  upper  weight  must  be  raised,  or 
iowered.  Thus,  *M.  M.  p  =  60.'  would  shew  that 
the  Metronome  was  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  beat 
Minims,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  in  a  minute : 
<  M.  M.  |i»  100,'  that  it  was  to  beat  Crotchets,  at 

the  rate  of  a  hundred  in  a  minute.  Some  Me- 
tronomes are  marked  with  the  words  Andante, 
Allegretto^  A  liegro,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  num- 

1  In  the  flnt  Time-keeper  vaaOt  bjr  Mftdael,  In  his  attempt  to  im- 
prore  upon  StOckel's  Chronometer,  the  found  wu  produced  by  A 
Lerer.  ( Hebel),  striking  upon  a  little  AotII,  (Ambou).  Thla  explains  a 
curioai  expression  contained  in  a  letter  written,  by  BeethoTcn.  to 
Zmeskall— '  Knit  Sdi«m»tpnaHn  der  WeU.  and  du$  okne  UebeU  ('  First 
.  Swinsman  of  the  world,  and  that  without  a  lever.')  For  a  description 
of  the  instrument-known  as  the  '  StOckcl-Kaelxel  Chrouomet«r' 
'see  the  AUgemeiiie  Uusikaliiche  Zoltuug  for  Dec.  1.  U1& 
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bors.  This  is  a  new,  and  utterly  useless  Con- 
trivance: for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  ^s  100  be 
held  to  indicate  Moderate,  [^»ioo  will  stand 
for  A  liegro,  and  g « 100  for  Lar^o,  The  word 
Modern  tOt  therefore,  without  the  Minim,  Crotcliet, 
or  Quaver,  to  qualify  it,  means  nothing  at  all ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  encumber  the  scale  with  it^ 
or  with  any  other  technical  terms  whatever. 

By  far  the  best  Metronomes  now  attainable 
are  those  manufactured  in  England  for  Messrs. 
Cocks,  Chappell,  Ashdown  &  Parry,  and  other 
well-known  Music  Publishers.  French  Metro- 
nomes are  far  less  durable  than  these ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  far  less  accurate  time-keepers; 
though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  meet  with  one 
which  will  beat  evenly  enough,  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  A  very  large  and  loud  Metronome  is 
made  by  Messrs.  Budall  &  Carte,  of  London, 
for  Militaxy  Bands ;  and  an  instrument  of  this 
kind  may  often  be  usod,  with  great  advantage, 
when  a  number  of  vocal  or  instrumental  per- 
formers praotise  together:  for,  apart  from  its 
primary  intention,  the  Metronome  is  invaluable 
as  a  means  of  teaching  beginners  to  sing  or  play 
in  time,  and  will,  indeed,  make  *  good  timists ' 
of  many  who  would  be  a  long  while  learning 
to  count  accurately  without  its  aid.       [W.S.  R.] 

MEVES,  Augustus  Antoinb  Cornelius, 
son  of  Augustus  Anthony  William  (known  as 
William)  Moves,  a  miniature  painter,  was  bom 
in  London  Feb.  16,  1785.  He  was  early  taught 
the  pianoforte  by  his  mothei^  a  pupil  of  linley 
and  Sacchini,  and  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in 
1805  as  Mr.  Augustus,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. He  followed  his  profession  in  Lond(»i  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  Aug.  i,  1 818,  when  be 
gave  up  teaching  for  speculation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  continuing  however  to  compose  and 
arrange  for  his  instrument.  He  died  suddenly 
in  a  cab.  May  9,  1859.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  assumed  to  be  the  Dauphin  of  France,  son 
of  Louis  XVL,  and  alleged  that  he  had  been 
rescued  from  captivity  in  the  Temple  through  the 
instrumentality  of  William  Moves.  His  story 
may  be  read  in  detail  in  '  Authentic  Historicid 
Memoirs  of  Louis  Charles,  Prince  RoyaJ,  Dauphin 
of  France,*  etc.,  by  his  sons  Augustus  and  William 
Moves  (London,  Ridgway,  1 868),       [W.  H.  H.] 

MEYERBEER,  Giacomo,  fiimous  dramatic 
composer,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  of  Jewish  parents, 
Sept.  5,  1 79 1  or  '94.  His  &ther,  Herz  Beer, 
a  native  of  Frankfort,  was  a  wealthy  banker  in 
Berlin ;  his  mother  (nie  Amalie  Wulf)  was  a 
woman  of  rare  mental  and  intellectual  gifts, 
and  high  cultivation.  He  was  their  eldest  son, 
and  was  called  Jacob  Meyer,  a  name  he  after- 
wards contracted  and  Italianized  into  Giaoomo 
Meyerbeer.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
member  of  his  family  remarkable  for  musical 
gifts,  but  two  of  his  brothers  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  other  lines ;  Wilhelm  as  an  astronomer, 
and  Michael  (who  died  young)  as  a  poet. 

His  genius  showed  itself  early.  When  hardly 
more  than  an  infant  he  was  able  to  retain  in 

1  Both  datei  are  giTMi. 
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memory  the  popular  tmiee  be  heard,  and  to  play 
them  on  the  piano,  aooompanying  them  with 
their  appropriate  harmony.  His  first  instructor 
was  Lauska,  an  eminent  pianoforte  player,  and 
pupil  of  Clementi ;  and  old  dementi  himself, 
altoough  he  had  long  given  up  teaching,  was 
so  much  struck,  during  a  visit  to  Berlin,  with 
the  promise  displayed  in  the  boy's  performance 
aa  to  consent  to  give  him  lessons.  As  early  as 
seven  years  old  he  played  in  public  the  D  minor 
Concerto  of  Mozart,  and  two  years  later  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  best  pianists  in  Berlin.  The 
fae^  that,  owing  to  the  example  and  patronage  of 
royalty,  music  was  '  the  fashion*  in  tne  Prussian 
ttapital  did  not  prevent  its  being  regarded  by 
the  wealthier  classes  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
pastime,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Beers 
that  they  not  only  recognised  their  son*s  especial 
bent,  but  did  their  b^t  to  give  him  a  sound 
profossioDal  training.  It  was  as  a  pianist  that  he 
was  expected  to  win  his  laurels,  but  as  he  had 
also,  from  an  early  age,  shown  much  talent  for 
composition,  he  was  placed  under  Zelter  for  in- 
struction in  iheoiy,  and  subsequently  (for  Zelter's 
rigid  severity  was  insupportable  to  the  young 
prodigy)  under  Bernard  Anselm  Weber,  director 
of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  a  pupil  of  the  then 
eelefarated  Abb^  Yogler.  An  amiable,  accom- 
plished man,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  art,  Weber 
was  an  inspiring  companion,  but  not  a  com- 
petent theoretical  teacher  for  such  a  pupil.  The 
boy,  whose  indostzr  was  equal  to  his  talent, 
brought  one  day  to  his  master  a  fugue  on  which 
he  had  expended  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and 
pains,  as  he  thought,  with  success.  So  tiiought 
Weber,  who,  proud  and  joyful,  sent  off  the 
fiigue  as  a  specimen  of  his  pupil's  work  to  his 
old  master,  the  Abb^  Vogler,  at  Darmstadt.  The 
answer  was  eagerly  looked  for,  but  months 
elapsed  and  noUiing  came.  At  last  there  ap- 
pewed — ^not  a  letter,  but  a  huge  packet.  This 
proved  to  contain  a  long  and  ei^ustive  treatise 
on  Fugue,  in  three  sections.  The  first  of  these 
was  theoretical,  setting  forth  in  rule  and  maxim 
the  <  whole  duty'  of  the  fugue- writer.  The 
second,  entitled  'Scholar's  Fugue,*  contained 
Meyerbeei^s  unlucky  exercise,  dissected  and 
criticised,  bar  by  bar,  and  pronounced  bad.  The 
third,  headed  '  Master's  Fugue,*  consisted  of  a 
f^igue  by  Vogler,  on  Meyerbew's  subject,  analysed 
like  the  preceding  one,  to  show  that  it  was  good.^ 

Weber  was  astonished  and  distressed,  but 
Meyerbeer  set 'to  work  and  wrote  another  fugue, 
in  eight  parts,  in  accordance  with  his  new  lights. 
Tliis,  with  a  modest  letter,  he  sent  to  Yogler. 
The  answer  soon  came.  'Toung  man!  Art 
opens  to  yon  a  glorious  future  !  (>>me  to  me  at 
Darmstadt.  You  shall  be  to  me  as  a  son,  and 
yon  shall  slake  your  thirst  at  the  sources  of 
musical  knowledge.'  Such  a  prospect  was  not 
to  be  resisted,  and  in  1810  Meyerbeer  became 
an  inmate  of  Yogler's  house. 

This  notorious  Abb^,  regarded  by  some  people 

1  TkSt  tratiw  WM  pnbUdMd  •liw  Vogler*!  deatb.  It  !■  nnfortonaie 
tbBt  his  crtMclMn  U  ofUn  nsfoiind,  ud  that  hla  own  fUgiM  will  not 
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as  the  most  profound  theoretician  of  Grermany, 
by  others  (including  Mozart)  as  an  impudent 
charlatan,  was  ponessed  of  some  orig^iality, 
much  eccentricity,  and  unbounded  conceit,  not  so 
much  a  learned  man  as  an  enthusiast  for  learning 
in  the  abstract,  and  with  a  mania  for  instructing 
others.  His  imperturbable  self-confidence  ('he 
gives  out  that  he  will  make  a  composer  in  three 
weeks  and  a  singer  in  six  months,'  says  Mozart 
in  one  of  his  letters)  certainly  had  an  attraction 
for  young  ardent  minds,  for  among  his  pupils 
were  several  men  of  genius.  After  many  yean 
of  a  wandering,  adventurous  life,  he  had  settled 
at  DarmstadC  where  he  waff  pensioned   and 

Srotected  by  the  Grand  Duke.  In  his  house 
[eyerbeer  had  for  companions  Glinsbacher 
(afterwards  an  organist  of  repute  at  Yienna)  and 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  had  studied  with 
Yogler  some  years  before,  and  was  now  attracted 
to  Darmstadt  by  his  presence  there,  and  between 
whom  and  Meyerbeer,  eight  years  his  junior, 
there  sprang  up  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship. 
Each  morning  after  early  mass,  when  the  young 
men  took  it  m  turns  to  preside  at  the  organ, 
they  assembled  for  a  lesson  in  counterpoint  from 
the  Abb^.  Themes  were  distributed,  and  a  fugue 
or  sacred  cantata  had  to  be  written  every  day. 
In  the  evening  the  work  was  examined,  when 
each  man  had  to  defend  his  own  composition 
against  the  critical  attacks  of  Yogler  and  the 
rest.  Organ  fugues  were  improvised  in  the 
Oathedral,  on  subjects  contributed  by  all  in  turn. 
In  this  way  Meyerbeer's  education  was  carried 
on  for  two  years.  His  diligence  was  such,  that 
often,  when  interested  in  some  new  branch  of 
study,  he  would  not  leave  his  room  nor  put 
off  his  dressing'gown  for  days  together.  His 
great  powers  of  execution  on  the  pianoforte  en- 
abled him  to  play  at  sight  the  most  intricate 
orohestral  scores,  with  a  full  command  of  eveiy 
part.  His  four-part  *  Sacred  Songs  of  Klopstock*^ 
were  published  at  this  time,  and  an  oratorio  of 
his,  entitled  'God  and  Nature,'  was  performed 
in  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  appointed 
him  Composer  to  the  Court.  His  first  opera, 
'  Jephthah's  Yow,*  was  also  written  during  this 
Yogler  period.  Biblical  in  subject,  dry  and' 
scholastic  in  treatment,  it  resembled  an  oratorio 
rather  than  an  opera,  and  although  connoisseurs 
thought  it  promising,  it  fiskiled  to  please  the 
public.  A  comic  opera,  <  Alimelek,  or  the  Two 
Caliphs,'  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  Munich. 
It  was,  however,  bespoken  and  put  in  rehearsal 
by  the  manager  of  the  Kiimthnerthor  theatre  in 
Yienna.  To  Yienna^  in  consequence,  Meyerbeer 
now  repaired,  with  the  intention  of  making  his 
appearance  there  as  a  pianist.  But  on  the  very 
evening  of  his  arrival  he  chanced  to  hear  Hum- 
mel,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  grace, 
finish,  and  exquisite  {et/ato-playing  of  this  artist 
that  he  became  dissatisfied  with  all  he  had 
hitherto  aimed  at  or  accomplished,  and  went  into 
a  kind  of  voluntary  retirement  for  several- ihonthp, 
during  which  time  he  subjected  his  te^nique  to 
a  complete  reform,  besides  writing  a  quantity 
of  pianoforte  music,  which  however  was  never 
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published.  He  made  h  great  sensation  <m  his  first 
appeuanoe,  and  Moecheles,  who  heard  him  at 
this  time  was  wont  to  say  that,  had  he  chosen  a 
pianist*s  career,  few  virtuosi  could  ha^e  rivalled 
him.  But  to  be  a  composer  was  the  only  goal 
worthy  of  his  ambition,  although  at  this  moment 
it  seemed  to  recede  as  he  pursued  it.  The  '  Two 
Caliphs/  performed  in  1814,  had  again  been  an 
vtter  fiidlure.  Dejected — disheartened  to  such  a 
degree  as  almost  to  doubt  whether  he  had  not 
fixxm  the  first  deceived  himself  as  to  his  vocation, 
he  was  somewhat  consoled  by  the  veteran  Salieri, 
who  reassured  him,  affirming  that  he  wanted 
nothing  in  order  to  succeed  but  fireedom  from 
•cholastio  trammels  and,  above  all,  knowledge 
of  the  human  voice  and  how  to  write  for  it,  a 
knowledge,  Salieri  added,  only  to  be  acquired  in 
Italy.  Accordingly,  in  18 15,  Meyerbeer  went 
to  Venice.  It  was  Carnival  time.  Ros8ini*8  fas- 
dnating  *  Tancredi '  was  then  at  the  height  of 
its  pristine  popularity;  its  new  and  iiresistible 
melodiousness  had  created  a  universal  delirium ; 
all  Venice  resounded  with  'Di  tanti  palpiti.* 
To  Meyerbeer,  accustomed  to  associate  Italian 
opera  with  the  dreary  works  of  Nicolinx, 
Farinelli,  Favesi,  and  others,  tliis  was  a  re- 
velation, and  he  surrendered  spell-bound  to  the 
genial  charm.  Hope  awoke,  emulation  was  re- 
kindled. He  had  no  style  of  his  own  to  abandon, 
but  he  abandoned  Vogler*s  without  regret,  and 
set  to  work  to  write  Italian  operas.  His  success 
was  easy  and  complete.  '  Bomilda  e  Coetanza* 
(produced  at  Padua  in  181 5,  Pisaroni  in  the 
leading  part),  *  Semlramide  riconosoiuta*  (Turin, 
1819),  *£duardo  e  Cristina'  and  'Enima  di 
Besburgo '  (Venice,  i8ao),  were  all  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  people,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  but 
Bossini  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  last-named 
opera  was  played  in  Germany  under  the  title  of 
'  Emma  von  Leicester,*  and  not  unsuccessfidly. 
'Margherita  d'  Anjou,*  the  best  of  these  operas, 
was  written  for  the  Scala  at  Milan.  '  L  Esule 
di  Granata*  made  but  little  impression.  'Al- 
mansor*  was  commenced  at  Borne,  but  not  com- 
pleted. In  1823,  while  engaged  in  writing  the 
'Crociato/  the  composer  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  tried,  but  faUed,  to  get  a  performance  of  a 
three-act  German  opera — 'Das  Brandenbuiger 
Thor.*  This  was  a  time  of  transition  in  his  life. 
He  was  wearying  of  the  Italian  manner,  and 
he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  murmurs  of 
disFatis&ction  which  everywhere  in  Germany 
made  themselves  heard  at  the  degradation  of 
his  talent  by  his  change  of  style.  Foremost 
among  the  malcontents  was  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  had  looked  on  his  friend  as  the  hope  of  that 
Grerman  opera  in  which  were  centred  his  own 
ardent  aspirations,  and  who  in  1 8 1 5  at  Prague,  and 
subsequently  at  Dresden,  had  mount^  'The 
Two  (3aliphs'  with  extraordinary  care  and  labour, 
hoping  perhaps  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  old 
path.  'My  heart  bUeds,*  he  wrote,  'to  see  a 
Gem. an  composer  of  creative  power  stoop  to 
become  an  imitator  in  order  to  win  favour  with 
the  crttv  d.'    In  qnte  of  all  this  the  friendship  of 
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'  the  two  men  remained  unshaken.  On  his  wa^r 
back  to  Italy  Meyerbeer  spent  a  day  with  Weber, 
who  wrote  of  it,  *  Last  f^day  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  having  Meyerbeer  with  me.  It  was  a 
red-letter  day — a  reminiscence  of  dear  old  Manu- 

heim We  did  not  separate  till  late  at 

night.  He  is  going  to  bring  out  his  '  Crodato* 
at  Trieste,  and  in  less  than  a  year  is  to  come 
back  to  Berlin,  where  perhaps  he  will  write  a 
German  opera.  Please  Grod  he  may  1  I  made 
many  appeals  to  his  conscience.*  Weber  did  not 
live  to  see  his  wish  fulfilled,  but  the  desire  which 
he  expressed  before  his  death  that  an  opera  he 
left  unfinished  should  be  completed  by  Meyer- 
beer, showed  that  his  faith  in  him  was  retained 
to  the  last. 

The  'Crodato'  was  produced  at  Venice  in 
1824,  and  created  a  furore,  the  composer  bein^ 
called  for  and  crowned  on  the  stage.  In  this 
opera,  written  in  Grermany,  old  associations  seem 
to  have  asserted  themselves.  More  ambitious  in 
scope  than  its  predecessors,  it  shows  an  attempt, 
timid  indeed,  at  dramatic  oombinati(»i  which 
constitutes  it  a  kind  of  link  between  his  '  wild 
oats*  (as  in  after  years  he  designated  theee 
Italian  works'^  and  his  later  operas.^  In  1826 
he  was  invited  to  witness  its  first  performance  in 
Paris,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  turning-point 
of  his  career.  He  eventually  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  and  lived  most  of  his  subsequent  life 
there.  From  1824  till  183 1  no  opera  appeared 
from  his  pen.  A  sojourn  in  Berlin,  during- 
which  his  father  died,  his  marriage,  and  the  loss 
of  two  children,  were  among  the  causes  which 
kept  him  from  public  life.  But  in  these  years 
he  undertook  that  profound  study  of  French 
character,  French  history,  and  French  art,  which 
resulted  in  the  final  brilliant  metamorphosis  of 
his  dramatic  and  musical  style,  and  in  the  great 
works  by  which  his  name  is  remembered. 

Paris  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  unsettled, 
restless,  tentative  spirit  whidi  at  that  epoch  per- 
vaded Europe, — the  partial  subsidence  of  the 
ferment  caused  by  a  century  of  great  thoughts, 
ending  in  a  revolution  that  had  shaken  society  to 
its  foundations.  Men  had  broken  away  from  the 
past,  without  as  yet  finding  any  firm  standpoint 
for  the  future.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
fiourished  side  by  side.  Art  was  a  conglomeration 
of  styles  of  every  time  and  nation,  all  equally 
acceptable  if  treated  with  cleverness.  Originality- 
was  at  an  ebb ;  illustration  supplied  the  place  of 
idea.  Beminiscence,  association,  the  picturesque, 
the  quaint,  '  local  colour,' — these  were  sought  for 
rather  than  beauty;  exdtement  for  the  senses, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect.  Men 
turned  to  history  and  legend  for  material,  seeking- 
in  the  past  a  torch  which,  kindled  at  the  fire  of 
modem  thought,  might  throw  light  on  present 
problems.  This  spirit  of  edecticism  found  its 
perfect  musical  counterpart  in  the  works  of 
Meyerbeer.  The  assimilative  power  that,  gpiided. 
by  tenadty  of  purpose,  enabl«l  him  to  identify 

1  Jt  If  ilffnlflcant  tlmt.  with  the  exception  of  the '  Crodato.*  not  om 
of  theM  early  works,  so  enthusiastlcaaiy  recalTed.  Iwld  the  stage  after. 
.v_. lleftltaJjr. 
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himKelf  -m^  any  style  he  choBe,  found  in  this 
intellectual  ferment,  as  yet  unrepresented  in 
music,  a  wellnigh  inexhaustible  field,  while 
these  influences  in  return  proved  the  key  to 
unlock  all  that  was  original  and  forcible  in  his 
nature.  And  he  found  a  fresh  stimulus  in  the 
works  of  French  operatic  composers,  abounding, 
as  they  do,  in  quaint,  suggestive  ideas,  only 
waiting  the  hand  of  a  master  to  turn  them  to 
fuU  account. 

'  He  did  not  shrink,  as  a  man,  from  the  un- 
remitting,  insatiable  industry  he  had  shown  as 
a  boy,  and  he  buried  himself  in  the  literature 
uf  Fre^h  opera,  frx>m  the  days  of  LuUi  onwards. 
....  It  was  interesting  to  see  in  his  library 
hundreds  of  opera-scores  great  and  small,  many 
of  which  were  hardly  known  by  name  even 
to  the  most  initiated.  ...  In  his  later  works 
we  see  that  to  the  flowing  melody  of  the  Italians 
and  the  solid  harmony  of  the  Germans  he 
united  the  pathetic  declamation  and  the  varied, 
piquant,  rhythm  of  the  French.'  (Mendel.) 
Last,  but  not  least,  in  his  librettist,  Eugene 
Scribe,  he  found  a  worthy  and  invaluable 
collaborator. 

Many  vicissitudes  preceded  the  flrst  per- 
formance, in  1831,  of  'Robert  le  Diable,'  the 
opera  in  which  the  new  Meyerbeer  flrst  revealed 
himself,  and  of  which  the  unparalleled  success 
extended  in  a  very  few  years  over  the  whole 
civiliaed  world.  It  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Paris  Opera.  Scenic  efieot,  striking  contrast, 
m>vel  and  brilliant  instrumentation,  vigorous 
declamatory  recitative,  melody  whidi  pleased 
none  the  less  for  the  strong  admixture  of  Italian- 
opera  oonventionalitiesy  yet  here  and  there  (as  in 
the  beautiful  $cena  *  Bobert !  toi  que  j'aime ' ) 
attaining  a  dramatic  foroe  unlocked  for  and  till 
then  unknown,  a  story  part  heroic,  part  legendary, 
part  allegorical, — with  this  strange  picturesque 
medley  iJl  were  pleased,  for  in  it  each  found 
something  to  suit  his  taste. 

The  popularitv  of  the  opera  was  so  great  that 
the  'Huguenots,  produced  in  1836,  suffered  at 
first  by  contrast.  The  public,  looking  for  a 
repetition,  with  a  difference,  of  '  Rob^,*  was 
disappointed  at  finding  the  new  opera  quite 
unlike  its  predecessor,  but  was  soon  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  incontrovertible  truth,  that  it 
was  immeasurably  the  superior  of  the  two.  As 
a  drama  it  depends  for  none  of  its  interest  on  the 
supernatural.  It  is,  as  treated  by  Meyerbeer, 
the  most  vivid  chapter  of  French  history  that 
ever  was  written.  Tlie  splendours  and  the  terrors 
of  the  sixteenth  century, — its  chivaby  and 
fanaticism,  its  ferocity  and  romance,  the  brilliance 
of  courts  and  the '  chameleon  colours  of  artificial 
Bociety,*  the  sombre  fervour  of  I^testantism — 
«re  all  here  depicted  and  endued  with  life  and 
reality,  while  the  whole  is  conceived  and  carried 
out  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  hitherto  unknown 
in  opera. 

In  1838  the  book  of  the  'Africaine'  was  given 
to  Meyerbeer  by  Scribe.  He  became  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  the  composition  and  ro- 
oomposition^  casting  and  recasting  of  this  workj  ^ 
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occupied  hun  at  intervals  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  excessive  anxiety  about  his  operas  extended 
to  the  libretti,  with  which  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  would  have  modified  to  suit  his  successive 
fancies  over  and  over  again,  until  the  final  form 
retained  little  likeness  to  the  original.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  'Africaine,'  sub- 
sequently called  '  Vasco  de  Gama*  (who,  although 
the  hero,  was  an  afterthought  1),  and  many  were 
his  altercations  with  Scribe,  who  got  tired  of  the 
endless  changes  demanded  by  the  composer,  and 
withdrew  his  book  altogether ;  but  was  finally 
pacified  by  Meyerbeer*s  taking  another  libretto 
of  his,  '  Le  Prophbte,*  which  so  forcibly  excited 
the  composer's  imagination  that  he  at  once  set  to 
work  on  it  and  finished  it  within  a  year  (1843).  - 

A  good  deal  of  his  time  was  now  passed  in 
Berlin,  where  the  King  had  appointed  him  Kapell- 
meister. Here  he  wrote  several  occasional  pieces, 
cantatas,  marches,  and  dance-music,  besides  the 
three-act  German  opera, '  Bin  Feldlajger  in  Schle- 
sien.'  The  success  of  this  work  was  magically 
increased,  a  few  weeks  after  its  first  performance, 
by  the  appearance  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
of  a  young  Swedish  singer,  introduced  to  the 
Berlin  public  by  Meyerb^,  who  had  heard  her 
in  Paris, — Jenny  Lind. 

He  at  this  time  discharged  some  of  the  debt 
he  owed  his  dead  friend,  C.  M.  von  Weber,  by 
producing  '  Euryanthe '  at  Berlin.  His  duties  at 
tftie  op<?ra  were  heavy,  and  he  had  neither  the 
persoual  presence  nor  the  requisite  nerve  and 
dedsion  to  make  a  good  conductor.  From  1845 
he  only  conducted — possibly  not  to  their  advan- 
tage—his own  operas,  and  those  in  which  Jenny 
Lhidsang. 

The  year  1846  was  marked  by  the  production 
of  the  overture  and  incidental  music  to  hia 
brother  Michael's  drama  of '  Struens^.'  This 
very  striking  work  is  its  composer's  only  one  in 
that  style,  smd  shows  him  in  some  of  his  best  as- 
pects. The  overture  ia  his  most  successful 
achievement  in  sustained  instrumental  composi- 
tion. A  visit  to  Vienna  (where  Jenny  Lind 
achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the  part  of 
Vielka  in  the  'Feldlager  in  Schlesien'),  and 
a  subsequent  sojourn  in  London  occurred  in 
1847.  In  the  autumn  he  was  back  in  Berlin, 
where,  on  the  occasion  of  the  King*s  birthday, 
he  produced,  after  long  and  careful  preparation, 
'Bienzi,*  the  earliest  opera  of  his  future  rival 
and  bitter  enemy,  Bichard  Wagner.  The  two 
composers  had  seen  something  of  one  another  in 
Paris.  Wagner  was  then  in  necessitous  ciroum- 
stances,  and  Meyerbeer  exerted  himself  to  get 
employment  for  him,  and  to  make  him  known  to 
influential  people  in  the  musical  world.  Subse-? 
quently^  Wagner,  while  still  in  France,  composed 
the  *  Fliegende  Hollander/  to  his  own  libretto* 
The  score,  rejected  by  the  theatres  of  Leipsic 
and  Munich,  was  sent  by  its  composer  to  M^er* 
beer,  who  brought  about  its  acceptance  at  Berr 
lin.  Without  claiming  any  extraordinary  merit 
for  these  good  offices  of  one  brother-artist  to 
another,  we  may,  however,  say  that  Meyerbeer'* 
conduct  was  ill-requited  by  Wagner. 
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'  Le  I*ropb^te/  prodaoed  at  Paru  in  1849, 
after  long  and  carefiil  preparation,  materially 
added  to  its  camposer's  £sune.  Thirteen  yeans 
liad  elapsed  since  the  production  of  its  predecessor. 
Once  again  the  public,  looking  for  something 
like  the  'Huguenots,'  was  disappointed.  Once 
again  it  w^  forced,  after  a  time,  to  do  justice  to 
Meyerbeer's  power  of  transferring  himadf,  as  it 
were,  according  to  the  dramatic  requirements  of 
his  theme.  But  there  are  fewer  elements  of  popu- 
larity in  tiie '  Propb^te'  than  in  the '  Huguenots.' 
The  conventional  operatic  forms  are  subordinated 
to  declamation  and  the  coherent  action  of  the  plot. 
It  contains  some  of  Meyerbeer's  gruidestihoughts, 
but  the  gloomy  political  and  rdigious  fanaticism 
which  constitutes  the  interest  of  the  drama,  and 
the  unimportance  of  the  love-stozy  (the  mother 
being  the  female  character  in  whom  the  interest 
is  centred),  are  features  which  appeal  to  the  few 
rather  thui  the  many.  The  work  depends  for  its 
popularity  on  colouring  and  chiaroscuro ;  the  airy 
verve  of  Uie  ballet-music,  and  the  splendid  com- 
binations of  scenic  and  dramatic  effects  in  the 
fourth  act  being  thrown  into  strong  relief  by 
the  prevailing  sombre  hue. 

Meyerbeer  s  health  was  beginning  to  fail,  and 
after  this  time  he  spent  a  part  of  every  autumn 
at  Spa,  where  he  found  a  temporazy  refuge  from 
hu  toils  and  cares.  Probably  no  great  composer 
ever  suffered  such  a  degree  of  nervous  anxiety 
about  his  own  works  as  he  did.  During  their 
composition,  and  for  long  after  their  first  com* 
pletion»  he  altered  and  retouched  continually, 
never  satisfied  and  never  sure  of  himself.  During 
the  correcting  of  the  parts,  the  casting  of  the 
characters,  the  'coaching'  of  the  actors,  he  never 
knew,  nor  allowed  any  one  concerned  to  know, 
a  moment's  peace  of  mind.  Then  came  endless 
rehearsals,  when  he  would  giVe  the  orchestra 
passages  scored  in  two  ways,  written  in  different 
coloured  inks,  and  tiy  their  alternate  effect; 
then  the  final  performance,  the  ordeal  of  publio 
opinion  and  <^  possible  adverse  criticism,  to 
which,  probably  owing  to  his  having  been  fed 
with  i^plause  and  encouragement  from  his  earliest 
years,  he  was  so  pamfiilly  susceptible  that,  as 
Heine  says  of  him,  he  fulfilled  the  true  Christian 
ideal,  for  he  could  not  rest  while'  there  remained 
one  unconverted  soul,  *  and  when  that  lost  sheep 
was  brought  back  to  the  fold  he  rejoiced  more 
over  him  than  over  aU  the  rest  of  the  flock  that 
had  never  gone  astray.'  This  peculiar  tempera- 
ment was  probably  the  cause  lUso  of  what  Chorley 
calls  his  'fidgettiness'  in  notation,  leading  him 
to  express  the  exact  amount  of  a  raUenUmdo  or 
ether  inflection  ci  tempo  by  elaborate  alterations 
of  time  signature,  insertions  or  divisions  of  bars, 
giving  to  many  of  his  pages  a  patchwork  ap- 
pearance most  bewildering  to  the  eye. 

Faithful  to  change,  he  now  challenged  his 
adopted  countrymen  on  their  own  especial  ground 
by  tiie  production  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1854 
of '  L'Etoile  du  Nord.'  To  this  book  he  had  in- 
tended to  adapt  the  music  of  the  '  Feldlager  in 
Sdhlesien,'  but  his  own  ideas  transforming  them- 
«elve8  gradually  while  he  worked  on  ^ena,  there 
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remained  at  last  only  six  numbers  of  the  earlieir 
work.  'L'Etoile'  achieved  considerable  popu- 
larity, although  it  aroused  much  animosity  among 
Frendi  musicians,  jealous  of  this  invasion  of 
their  own  domain,  which  they  also  thought  un- 
stuted  to  the  melodramatic  style  of  Meyerbeer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of '  Le  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel '  (Dinorah),  founded  on  a  Breton  idyl,  and 
produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1859. 
Meyerbeer's  special  powers  found  no  scope  in 
this  comparatively  circumscribed  field.  The  de- 
velopment of  lus  genius  since  1824  ^*"  ^^  great 
not  to  be  apparont  in  any  style  of  composition, 
but  these  French  operas,  although  containing 
much  that  is  charming,  were,  like  his  Italian 
'  wild  oats,*  the  result  of  an  effort  of  wn^^-ihe 
will  to  be  whomsoever  he  chose. 

After  1859  he  wrote,  at  Berlin,  two  cantatas, 
and  a  grand  march  for  the  Schiller  Centenary 
Festival,  and  began  a  musical  drama — never 
finished — called  'Gothe's  Jugendzeit,'  introducing^ 
several  of  Goethe's  lyrical  poems,  set  to  music. 
His  life  was  overshadowed  by  the  death  of  many 
friends  and  oontemporaries,  among  them  his  old 
coadjutor,  Scribe,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 

In  1 861  he  represented  German  music  at  the 
opening  of  the  London  International  Exhibition 
by  his  '  Overture  in  the  form  of  a  March.'  The 
next  winter  he  was  again  in  Berlin,  still  working 
at  the  'Africaine,'  to  which  the  public  looked 
forward  with  impatience  and  curiomty.  For  years 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  satisfactory  cast  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  this  opera. 
His  excessive  anxiety  and  fastidiousness  resulted 
in  its  being  never  performed  at  all  during  his 
lifetime.  In  October,  1863,  he  returned,  fw  the 
last  time,  to  Paris.  The  opera  was  now  finished, 
and  in  rehearsal.  Still  he  corrected,  polished^ 
touched,  and  retouched :  it  occupied  his  thoughts 
night  and  day.  But  he  had  delayed  too  long. 
On  April  23  he  was  attacked  by  iUness,  and  on 
May  2  he  died. 

Tlie  '  Afiricaine'  was  performed  after  his  death 
at  the  Academic  in  Paris,  April  28, 1865.  When 
it  appeared  in  London  (in  Italian)  on  the  22nd 
July  following,  the  creation  by  Mdlle.  Lucca  of 
the  part  of  'Selika'  will  not  soon  be  foigotten  by 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it. 

The  work  itself  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  incessant  change  of  intention  of  its  com- 
poser. The  original  conception  of  the  music  be- 
longs to  the  same  period  as  the  'Huguenots' — 
Meyerbeer^s  golden  age — having  occupied  him 
from  1838  till  1843.  Laid  aside  at  that  time  for 
many  years,  and  the  book  then  undergoing  » 
complete  alteration,  a  second  story  bemg  en- 
grafted on  to  the  first,  the  composition,  when 
resumed,  was  carried  on  intermittentiy  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  chorus  of  Bishops,  and 
Nelusko's  two  airs,  for  instance,  were  written  in 
1858 ;  the  first  duet  between  Vasco  and  Selikft 
in  1857;  while  the  second  great  duet  took  its 
final  form  as  late  as  the  end  of  i86a.  The  ex- 
cessive length  of  the  opera  on  its  first  production 
(when  the  performance  occupied  more  than  six 
hours)   necessitated    oonsideraUe   curtailments 
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deirimental  to  coherence  of  plot.  But  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  music  has  a  special  charm,  a  kind 
of  exotic  fragrance  of  its  own,  which  will  always 
make  it  to  some  minds  the  most  sympathetic  of 
Meyerbeer*s  works.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
pni^y  mtuieal  of  them  all.  None  is  so  melo- 
dious or  so  pathetic,  or  so  free  from  blemishes 
of  conventionality ;  in  none  is  the  orchestration 
BO  tender :  it  may  contain  less  that  is  surprising, 
but  it  is  more  imaginative;  it  approaches  the 
domain  of  poetry  more  nearly  than  any  of  his 
other  operas. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Meyerbeer  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  scnool.  F^tis  affirms  that 
whatever  faults  or  failings  have  been  laid  to  his 
charge  by  his  opponents,  one  thing — his  origin- 
ality— has  never  been  called  in  question.  '  All 
that  his  works  contain, — character,  ideas,  scenes, 
rhythm,  modulation,  instrumentation,---aU  are 
Iiis  and  his  only.' 

Between  this  view  and  that  of  Warner,  who 
calls  him  a  'miserable  music-maker,  *a  Jew 
banker  to  whom  it  occurred  to  compose  operas,' 
there  seems  an  immeasurable  gulf.'  The  truth 
probably  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  he  was 
unique  rather  than  original.  No  artist  exists 
that  is  not  partly  made  what  he  is  by  the  '  acci- 
dent* of  preceding  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
But  on  strong  creative  genius  Uiese  modifying 
influences,  especially  those  of  oontemporanr  Art, 
have  but  a  superficial  effect,  wholly  sccon^ury  to 
the  individuality  which  asserts  itself  through- 
out, and  finally  moulds  its  environment  to  its  own 
likeness.  Meyerbeer's  fieusulty  was  so  determined 
in  its  manifestations  by  surrounding  conditions, 
that,  apart  from  them,  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  had  no  active  existence  at  all.  He  changed 
music  as  often  as  he  changed  climate,  though  a 
little  of  each  of  his  successive  styles  clung  to  him 
till  the  last.  A  bom  musician,  of  extraordinary 
ability,  devoted  to  Art,  and  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  types,  with  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  work,  helped  by  the  circimistance  of 
wealth  which  in  many  another  man  would  have 
been  an  excuse  for  idleness,  he  seized  on  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  time  and  became  its  representa- 
tive. He  left  no  disciples,  for  he  had  no  doctrine 
to  bequeath :  but  he  filled  a  gap  which  no  one 
else  could  fill.  As  a  great  actor  endows  the  cha- 
racters he  represents  with  life — since  to  the  union 
of  his  personality  with  the  outlines  suggested  by 
the  dramatist,  they  do  in  fact  owe  to  him  their 
objective  existence,  and  are  said  to  be  created  by 
him — so  Meyerbeer,  by  blending  his  intellect 
with  the  ouUines  and  suggestions  of  a  certain 
epoch,  gave  to  it  a  distinct  art-existence  which  it 
has  in  his  works  and  in  his  only.  His  characters 
stand  out  from  the  canvas  with — his  contempo- 
rary eulogists  say  —  the  vividness  of  Shake- 
speare's characters;  we  should  say  rather  of 
Scott's.  The  literary  analogue  to  his  operas  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  Tiragedy,  they  are  too  realistic 
for  that,  but  in  the  Historical  Novel.  Here  the 
men  and  women  of  past  times  live  again  before 
oar  eyes,  not  as  they  appear  to  the  Poet,  who 
*  fleet  into  the  life  of  things,'  but  as  they  appeared 
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to  each  other  when  they  walked  this  earth.  This 
is  most  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  the 
modem  stage,  and  Meyerbeer  responds  to  its 
every  need. 

It  is  consistent  with  all  this  that  he  should  have 
been  singularly  dependent  for  the  quality  of  his 
ideas  on  the  character  of  his  subject.  His  own 
original  vein  of  melody  was  limited,  and  his  con- 
structive skill  not  such  as  to  supplement  the 
deficiency  in  sustained  idea.  This  defect  may 
have  been  partly  owing  to  the  shallow  pedantry 
of  his  instructor,  at  the  time  when  his  youthful 
talent  was  developing  itself.  Wagner  (whose 
antipathy  to  Meyerbeer's  music  was  rather  in- 
tensified than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  operatic  reforms  on  which  his  own  heart  was 
set  were  first  introduced,  or  at  least  attempted, 
by  that  composer)  compares  him  to  a  man  who, 
catching  the  first  syllable  of  another  man's 
speech,  thereupon  screams  out  the  whole  sen- 
tence in  a  breath,  without  waiting  to  hear  what 
it  really  should  have  been !  However  this  may 
be,  Meyerbeer's  own  ideas  rarely  go  beyond  the 
first  syllable ;  the  rest  is  built  up  by  a  wholly 
different  process,  and  too  often — as  though  his 
self-reliance  £ikiled  him  at  the  crucial  point — a 
melody  with  a  superbly  suggestive  opening  will 
close  with  some  conventional  phrase  or  vulgar 
cadenza,  all  the  more  irritating  for  this  juxtapo- 
sition. As  a  striking  case  in  point  it  is  enough 
to  adduce  the  baritone  song  in  '  Dinorah.'  The 
iirst  phrase  is  beautiful.  The  second,  already 
inferior,  seems  dragged  in  by  the  hair  of  its  head.' 
The  third  is  a  masterly  augmentation — a  cres^ 
cendo  on  the  first,  llie  fourth  is  a  tawdry 
platitude.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  the 
case  with  his  harmonies.  He  often  arrests  the 
attention  by  some  chord  or  modulation  quite 
startling  in  its  force  and  effect,  inmiediately 
after  which  he  is  apt  to  collapse,  as  if  frightened 
by  the  sudden  stroke  of  his  own  genius.  The 
modulation  will  be  carried  on  through  a  se- 
quence of  wearisome  sameness,  stopping  short 
in  some  remote  key,  whence,  as  if  embarrassed 
how  to  escape,  he  will  return  to  where  he  began 
by  some  trite  device  or  awkward  makeshift. 
His  orchestral  colouring,  however,  is  so  fuU  of 
character,  so  varied  and  taiMsafU  as  to  hide 
many  shortcomings  in  form.  His  grand  com- 
binations of  effects  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and 
are  so  dazzling  in  their  result  that  the  onlooker 
may  well  be  blinded  to  the  fiict  that  what  he 
gazes  on  is  a  consmnmate  piece  of  mosaic  rather 
than  an  organic  structure. 

But  in  some  moments  of  intense  dramatic  ex- 
citement he  rises  to  the  height  of  the  situation 
as  perhaps  no  one  else  has  done.  His  very  de- 
fects stand  him  here  in  good  stead,  for  these 
situations  do  not  lend  themselves  to  evenness  of 
beauty.  Such  a  moment  is  the  last  scene  in 
the  fourth  act  of  the  *  Huguenots,'  culminating 
in  the  fiunous  duet.  Here  the  situation  is 
supreme,  and  the  music  is  inseparable  from  it. 
Beyond  description,  beyond  criticism,  nothing 
is  wanting.  The  might,  the  futility,  the  eter- 
nity of  Love  and  Fate— he  has  caught  up  th# 
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trhole  of  emotioii  ftnd  uttered  it.  Whatever  was 
the  source  of  such  an  inflpiration  (and  the  entire 
scene  is  said  to  have  been  an  afterthought)  it 
bears  that  stamp  of  truth  which  makes  it  a  pos- 
session for  all  time.  If  Meyerbeer  lives,  it  will 
be  in  virtue  of  such  moments  as  these.  And  if 
the  '  Proph^te '  may  be  said  to  embody  his  in- 
tellectual side,  and  the  '  Africaine  *  his  emotional 
side,  the  '  Huguenots  *  is  perhaps  the  work  which 
best  blends  the  two,  and  which,  most  completely 
typifying  its  composer,  must  be  considered  his 
masterpiece. 

Presenting,  as  they  do,  splendid  opportunities 
to  singers  of  dramatic  ability,  his  operas  hold  the 
stage,  in  spite  of  the  exacting  character  which 
renders  their  perfect  performance  difficult  and 
very  rare.  They  will  live  long,  although  many 
of  the  ideas  and  associations  which  first  made 
them  popular  belong  already  to  the  past. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works  t — 

OPEBAS  AND  DBAMATIC  PIECES. 

1.  Jephtha's  OelQbde.  Perform- ,  Bruidenburger  Thor,  18ZS:  lOi  H 

ed  18U:  2.  Les  Amoura  de  Tere- 1  CrociMo  in  Kgttto.  182i :  11.  Robert 

liiide.  (In   German,    Monodruna  le  Diable,  1831 ;  12.  Les  Huguenots. 

for  SopFano,  Chorus,  and  C1art-_lt«:  ISL  EIn  FeMlager  In  Schle- 

sien.  IMO :  li.  Struena^  (OTerture 

and  entr'actes),  1M6 ;  15.  Le  Pro- 

ph^.  1849;  16.  L'Etoile  du  Xord. 

18M:  17.  La  FaBdon  de  Ploermel 

(Ital.  Dlnorab).  1889;   1&  L'Afrl- 

cainfl;1864. 

An  OTatorlo-<Mt  nnd  die  Ntr 
tnr.   Porformed  181L 

VOCAL  HUSia 

Cantata  for  4  roioes  and  Male 
Chorus,  with  acoompanimeDt  of 
brass  instruments. 

Ode  to  Bauch  the  sculptor. 
Solos.  Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 

Festal  Hymn.  Composed  for  the 
silver  ti«ddinK  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.   4  Totces  and  Chorus. 

Freundsctaaft.  Quartet  for  men's 
Toloes. 

The  91st  Psalm,  for  8  toIccs. 
Composed  for  the  Choir  of  Berlin 
Cathedral.  PnblUhed.  In  score, 
by  Brandus,  at  Paris. 

Pater  Noster.  for  4  Toloes.  with 
organ  accompaniment. 

12  Psalms,  for  Double  Cbonii. 
unaccompanied.    (US.) 

Stebat  Mater.   (MS.) 

Miserere.    (MS.) 

TeDeum.   (M&) 


net  obbllgato.  in  which  the  instru- 
mentalist figured  as  a  dramatic 
personage);  3.  Allmelek,  or  The 
Two  Caliphs  (German.  WIrth  und 
Gaft).  1R13 ;  4.  Romllda  e  Costanza, 
1415;  A.  Remlramide  ricunosciuta, 
1819 ;  0.  Emma  dl  Besburgo,  1819 ; 
7.  Margheriu  d'AnJou.  1820 :  8. 
X'Esule  dl  Granata,  Ue2;  9.  Das 

CANTATAS  A5D 

7  sacred  cantatas  of  Klopstock. 
for  4  Toloas.  unaccompanied. 

AnOott.  Hjmn,b7Gubitz.  For 
4  voices. 

fiC  O^nle  de  la  Moalque  4  la 
Tombe  de  Beethoren.  For  Solos 
and  Chorus.' 

CanUta.  for  4  Toioes.  Written 
for  the  inauguration  of  Guten- 
berg's statue  at  Mayenee. 

Cantata, '  Maria  und  ihr  Genius.' 
Cumposed  for  the  silver  wedding 
of  Prince  and  PrinceM  Charlas  of 
Prussia.    For  Bolos  and  Chorus. 

Serenade,  'Braut  gelelto  aus  der 
TIHmath.'  Composed  for  the  wed- 
ding of  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia. 
For  8  voices,  unaccompanied. 

La  Festa  nella  Corie  dl  Ferrara. 
Grand  Cantata,  with  tableaux. 

March  of  the  Bavarian  Archers. 


SONGS. 
A  large  number  of  Songs  with  i    '  Keben  Dir,*  Song,  for  Tenor 
'voice,  with  Violoncello  obbllgato. 


P.  F.  accompaniment,  among 
which  the  best  known  are  per- 
haps 'Le  Molne'  (for  Bass)  and 
'  Das  FbchermKdchen.'  The  whole 
of  them  hare  been  published,  to- 
gether with  '  La  Gt^nle  de  la  Mus- 
ique  4  la  tombe  de  Beethoven,'  in 
one  volume,  entitled  'Quarante' 


'  Des  JAger's  Lied,'  for  Bass  voice, 
with  Horns  obbligati. 

'Dichter's  Wahlspmch,'  Canon 
for  8  voices. 

'  A  Venezia,'  Barcarole. 

■Des  SchXfer's  Llod.'  for  Ttoor 
voice  with  Clarinet  obbllgato. 


3l^odles  k  une  et  ptusieurs  volz.'  |    And  manjr  others  of  less  import- 
by  Brandus.  at  Paris.  anoe. 

IN8TRT7MENTAL  MUSia 


First  Dance,  with  Torches  (Pack- 
eltans).  for  brass  orchestra.  Com- 
po«ed  for  the  King  of  Bavaria's 
vmlding,  1846L 

Second  ditto,  for  the  wedding  of 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  1890. 

Third  ditto,  for  the  ii«ddlng  of 
Princess  Anne  of  Pruuia,  ISSS. 

Grand  March,  for  the  Schiller 


Cent«nar7  Festival.  1859: 

Overture,  In  the  form  of  a  March, 
for  the  opening  of  the  Inter- 
national EzhlbltioD  hi  London. 
1802. 
Coronation  March,  1883. 
A  quantity  of  P.F.  music,  written 
In  youth,  all  unpublished. 

[F.A.M.] 

MEZZO,  MEZZA  (Ital.>, '  half  or  'medium' ; 
whence  Mbzza  Voce,  '  with  restrained  fortie,*  and 
Mezzo  Soprano,  the  female  voice  intermediate 
to  the  Soprano  and  Contralto,  [J.H.] 
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MICHELI,  an  extremely  useful  basso,  who 
sang  second  parts,  serious  and  comic,  on  the 
London  stage  in  most  of  the  operas  which  were 
performed,  from  the  '  Baona  Figlioola  *  in  1767 
to  the  *Viaggiatori  Pelioe'  in  1783.  He  was 
one  of  the  company  engaged  by  Mr.  Grordafn, 
in  the  autumn  of  1766,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
mained a  faithful  servant  of  the  establishment 
for  18  years.  [J.M.] 

MI  CONTRA  FA.  In  pure  Ecclesiastical 
Music,  the  use  of  the  TrUonus,  or  Augmented 
Fourth,  is  strictly  forbidden ;  as  is  also  that 
of  its  inversion,  the  Quinta  faUa,  or  Diminished 
Fifth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  these  intervals  is  felt,  whenever  F 
and  B  are  brought  either  into  direct  or  indirect 
correspondence  with  each  other,  whatever  may 
be  the  Mode  in  which  the  contact  takes  place. 
Now,  according  to  the  system  of  Solmisation 
adopted  by  Guide  d'Arezzo,  B,  the  third  sound 
of  the  Ilexaehordon  durum,  was  called  MI ;  and 
F,  the  fourth  sound  of  the  Ilexaehordon  natumle, 
was  called  FA.  Medieval  writers,  therefore, 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  &lse  relation 
existing  between  these  two  sounds,  in  the 
proverb— 

Mi  contra  /a  ett  diabdus  in  mvHea. 

When  the  use  of  the  Hezachords  was  snper- 
seded  by  a  more  modem  system  of  immutable 
Solmisation  (see  Solmisation  ;  Hezachord),  F 
still  retained  its  name  of  FA,  while  B  took  that 
of  the  newly-added  syllable,  SI :  and  the  old 
saw  then  ran  thus— 

8i  contra  fa  at  diaboliu  in  tmtriea. 

In  this  form  it  became  more  readily  inteDigible 
to  musicians  unacquainted  with  the  machinery  of 
the  Hexachords ;  while  its  signification  remained 
unchanged,  and  its  teaching  was  as  sternly  en- 
forced as  ever.  That  that  teaching  continues  in 
full  force  still  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  neither 
Pietro  Aron,  nor  any  other  early  writer,  ever 
censured  the  *  False  relation  of  the  Tritone  *  more 
severely  than  Cherubini,  who  condemns  it,  with 
equal  rigour,  whether  it  be  used  as  an  element 
of  Harmony,  or  of  Melody.  [ W.  8.  R.] 

MICROLOGUS  {hum  the  Gr.  adj.  tuK/»- 
X6yos,  having  regard  to  small  things — firom 
fuicp6s,  little,  and  \6yos,  a  word;  Lat.  Sermo 
brevis,  an  Epitome,  or  Compendium).  A  name, 
given,  by  two  -celebrated  authors,  to  worka 
containing  an  epitome  of  all  that  was  known 
of  music  at  the  time  they  were  written. 

I.  The  Micrologus  of  Guido  d*Arezzo  is 
believed  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  year 
1034.  Valuable  MS.  copies  of  this  curious 
work  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Libraiy,  as 
well  as  in  the  *  King's  library'  at  Paris,  and  in 
other  European  coUections.  The  treatise  was 
printed,  in  1784,  by  Gerbert,  Prinoe  Abbat  of 
S.  Blasien,  in  his  great  work  entitled  Seriptores 
eeelesiastiei  de  mveica ;  and,  in  1876,  HermfsdorJST 
published  a  copy  of  the  original  text,  at  Treves, 
side  by  side  with  a  German  translation.  Con- 
siderable variations  occur  in  the  antient  MSS. ; 
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but  full  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  the 
readings  given  in  the  two  printed  editions  we 
have  mentioned.  The  work  is  divided  into 
twenty  Chapters,  some  of  which  throw  great 
light,  both  upon  the  state  of  musical  science  at 
the  time  of  its  production,  and  upon  its  sub- 
sequent progress.  The  first  Chapter  is  merely 
introductory;  the  second  treats  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Notes ;  and  the  third,  of  *  the  Disposition 
of  the  Monochoni/  which  the  author  strongly 
recommends  as  a  means  of  teaching  Choristers  to 
sing  in  tune  [see  Monochord]  :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  a  chronological  'land-mark/  that 
Guide  here  usee  the  long-since  universidly  re- 
jected division  of  Pythagoras,  which  resolves  the 
Perfect  Fourth  (Diatesaaron)  into  two  Greater 
Tones  and  a  Limma,  Instead  of  the  truer  section 
of  Ptolemy,  who  divides  it  into  a  Greater  and 
Lesser  Tone,  and  a  Semitone.  Chapter  V  treats 
of  the  Octave,  (Diapawn),  and  of  the  seven 
letters  by  which  its  sounds  are  represented. 
Chapters  XVIII,  and  XIX,  entiUed,  De  Dia- 
phonia,  id  eat  Organi  preeq)ia,  and  Dietce  Dich 
phonia  per  exempla  pvibatio,  are  filled  with  still 
more  interesting  matter,  and  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  method  pursued  in  accom- 
panying a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  with  Discant^ 
here  billed  DiaphuniOf  or  Organum.  Earlier 
authorities  had  decreed,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Octave,  no  intervals  were  admissible  in 
I>i8cant,  but  the  Perfect  Fourth,  and  its  inver- 
sion, the  Perfect  Fifbh,  used  as  in  the  following 
example — quoted  in  the  Micrologus — ^in  which 
the  Plain  Chaunt  occupies  the  middle  part  i-^ 
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But  Guide,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Fourth  as 
the  roost  important  interval,  permits,  also,  the  use 
of  the  Major  Second,  and  the  Major  and  Minor 
Third ;  and  gives  the  following  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  introduced  :^- 


Neither  in  the  chapters  we  have  selected  for 
our  illustration,  nor  m  any  other  part  of  the 
work,  do  we  find  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
Haimonic  Hand,  the  Solmisation  of  the  Hexa- 
choi^,  or  the  use  of  the  Lines  and  Spaces  of  the 
Stave;  nor  do  Guide's  other  writings  contain 
any  sllusion  to  these  aids  to  Science  sufficiently 
explicit  to  identify  him  as  their  inventor.  His 
clidm  to  this  honour  rests  entirely  on  the  au- 
thority of  Franchinus  Gafurius,  Yicentino,  Glarea- 
nus,  Yincenzo  Galilei.  Zarlino,  and  other  early 
writers,  whose  verdict  in  his  favour  is,  however, 
BO  unanimous,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
reject  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us  through 
so  many  oonsentient  records. 

II.  A  less  celebrated,  but  scoroely  less  Yalu- 
able  trsatiBe,  entitled  Miuiee  cuAive  Micrologut, 
was  printed,  at  Leipzig, — in  151 7,  by  Andreas 
OniiUioparous    (or  Omitoparchus) — a  German 


Musician,  of  acknowledged  eminence,  wliose  true 
patronymic,  in  its  mother  tongue,  was  Vogelsang, 
or  Vogelgesang.  This  work,  written  in  the  quaint 
Latin  peculiar  to  the  i6th  century,  contains 
the  substance  of  a  series  of  Lectures,  delivered 
by  the  author  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg, 
Mainz,  and  Tubingen;  and  is  divided  into 
four  separate  books.  The  First  Book,  com- 
prising twelve  Chapters,  treats  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Music,  of  the  Cleft,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes,  the  Hexachords,  the  rules  of  Solmisation 
and  Mutation,  the  various  Intervals,  the  Division 
and  Use  of  the  Monochord,  the  laws  of  Mudca 
fidat  Transposition,  and  the  Church  Tones.  [See 
Modes,  thb  Ecclesiastical;  Hexachobo; 
Solmisation  ;  Mutation  ;  Mcsica  ficta  ;  Tones, 
THE  Ecclesiastical.] 

The  Second  Book,  divided  into  thirteen  Chap- 
ters, treats  of  Measured  Music,  [see  MnsicA 
mensurata],  and  contains  an  amount  of  infoi^ 
mation  even  more  valuable  than  that  conveyed 
in  Morley*s  *  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction,*  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  expressed  in  more  intelligible 
language,  and  freed  from  the  involutions  of  a 
cumbrous  and  frequently  vague  and  meaningless 
dialogue.  In  the  Second  Chapter  of  this  Book,  the 
author  describes  eight  kinds  of  notes —the  Large, 
Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Qua- 
ver, and  Semiquaver.  The  Third  Chapter  is 
devoted  to  Ligatures:  and,  as  the  Ligatures 
in  common  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century  differed,  in  some  particuluv,  from  those 
employed  in  the  time  of  Palestrina,  the  rules 
here  given  are  of  inestimable  value  in  decypber* 
ing  early  compositions.    [See  Ligature.] 

In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapters  of  the 
Second  Book,  the  author  defines  the  various 
species  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation ;  and,  com* 
plaining,  as  bitterly  as  Morley  does,  of  the 
diversity  of  the  signs  by  which  they  are  repre- 
sented, [see  Mode;  Time;  Prolation],  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  readers  directions,  whidh  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  score  the  works  of  Joequin  des  Pr^s,  and 
other  writers  who  flourished  before  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century.  The  remaining  Chapters 
treat  of  Augmentation,  Diminution,  R^ts,  Points, 
Proportion,  and  other  matters  of  deep  interest  to 
the  student  of  Antient  Music. 

The  Third  Book,  disposed  in  seven  Chapters, 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ecclesiastical 
Music ;  and,  chiefly,  to  the  Accents  used  in  re* 
citing  the  Divine  Office.    [See  Accents.] 

The  Fourth  Book,  in  eight  Chapters,  contains  an 
epitome  of  the  Laws  of  Counterpoint ;  and  treats, 
in  detail,  of  the  difference  between  Consonances 
and  Dissonances,  the  '  General  Precepts  of  Coun- 
terpoint,* the  nature  of  different  Voices,  the 
formation  of  Cadences,  the  *  Special  Precepts  of 
Counterpoint,'  the  use  of  Bests  in  Counteipoint, 
and  the  different  Styles  of  Singing.  On  this 
last  point,  the  author*s  remarks  are  cruelly 
caustic.  He  tells  us  that  the  English  carol,  the 
French  sing,  the  Spanish  weep,  Uie  Italians  of 
Genoa  caper,  other  Italians  bark ;  but '  the  Ger- 
mans, I  am  ashamed  to  si^,  howl  like  wolves,* 
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It  is  imponible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
the  izifonnation  contained  in  this  most  instructive 
treatise.  The  first  edition — of  which  a  copy  is 
happily  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum — is  so  excessively  rare,  that,  until  M. 
F^tis  fortunately  discovered  an  example  in  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Paris,  a  reprint,  of  15 19,  was 
very  commonly  r^rded  as  the  editio  princep$. 
The  edition  described  by  Bumey,  and  Hawkins, 
is  a  much  later  one,  printed,  at  Ck>logne,  in 
1535.  In  1609,  our  own  John  Dowland  printed 
a  correct  though  delidously  quaint  English  trans- 
lation, in  London ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  this  that  the  work  -is  best  known  in  this 
country.  Hawkins,  indeed,  though  he  mentions 
the  Latin  original,  gives  all  his  quotations  from 
Dowland's  version.  [W.  S.  R.] 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM  MUSIC, 
by  MendelsBohn,  consists  of  two  parts,  i.  The 
Overture  was  written  between  July  7  and  Aug.  6, 
1826,  with  the  latter  of  which  dates  the  score  (in 
the  Berlin  Bibliothek)  is  signed.  It  appears  from 
Marx's  statement  (Erhm.  ii.  231-3)  that  the  work, 
as  we  possess  it,  is  a  second  attempt.  The  former 
one,  or  which  the  first  half  was  completed,  began 
with  the  four  chords  and  the  £ury  figure.  On  these 
followed  a  regular  overture,  in  which  the  theme 
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xepresented  the  proceedings  of  the  lovers.  No- 
thing else  has  survived.  The  Beigomask  dance  and 
other  most  characteristio  features  are  all  new,  and 
appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Marx,  who  mged  that  the  overture 
should  not  only  be  formed  on  the  subject  of  the 
play  but  should  adopt  it  as  a  Plrpgramme.  It  was 
first  performed  in  public  at  Stettin  in  Feb.  1827. 
Mendelssohn  brought  it  with  him  to  London  in 
1829,  and  it  was  played  under  his  direction  at  a 
concert  given  by  Drouet  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  on 
June  34,  Midsummer  night.  On  returning  from 
the  concert  the  score  was  left  in  a  hackney  coach 
and  iireooverably  lost. 

The  coincidence  between  the  melody  at  the 
close  of  the  overture  and  that  in  the  *  Meimaid's 
song'  in  the  Finale  to  the  2nd  act  of  Weber*s 
'Obenm'  is  no  doubt  a  mere  coincidence.  Weber's 
sketch  of  the  Finale  was  finished  in  Dresden  on 
'Jan.  7, 1826,  immediately  after  which  he  started 
for  London ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  of 
the  motif  $  of  the  opera  should  have  become  known 
before  its  performance,  April  1 2, 1826.  But  apart 
from  this,  it  is  so  extremely  unlike  Mendelssohn 
to  adopt  a  theme  firom  another  composer,  that  we 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  idea  was  his  own. 
He  introduces  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
at  the  first  fortistimo;  it  then  twioe  recurs  in 
the  course  of  the  working,  and  appears  in  an 
extended  form  as  a  cantilbne  in  the  coda.  Men- 
delssohn appear  to  have  felt  some  diflSculty  as  to 
the  notation  of  the  overture.  He  first  wrote  it 
with  the  fiury  subject  in  quavers,  and  two  minims 
in  a  bar.     He  then  published  an  airangement 

I  W«b«r's  Lib.  t)7  his  MB.  IL  C»,  MS. 
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for  the  P.  F.  with  Cramer  &  Co.,  wUch  has  the 
fairy  subject  in  semiquavers ;  and  lastly  returned 
to  the  original  notation,  in  which  the  score  is 
printed.  The  score  was  published  with  those  of 
the  Hebrides  and  Meeresstille,  as  '  3  concert  over- 
tures,* by  Breitkopfs,  in  March  or  April  1835. 

2.  The  music  for  the  Play  was  composed  in 
1843  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  was  produced  on  the  stage  at  the 
New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  on  Oct.  14  of  that  year, 
after  11  rehearsals.  It  contains  12  numb^ — 
Scheno ;  Fairy  march  ;  '  You  spotted  snakes'  for 
2  sopranos  and  chorus ;  Melodrama ;  Intermezzo ; 
Melodrama ;  Nottumo ;  Andante  ;  Wedding 
march  ;  Allegro  commodo ;  Beigomask  dance ; 
Finale.  Its  first  performance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic was  under  the  composer's  direction,  Mav 
27, 1844.  [G.] 

MILAN.  A  school  of  music  was  founded  at 
Milan  in  1483  by  Lodovioo  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan.  Some  writers  affirm  that  this  was  the 
first  public  school  of  music  in  Italy,  but  that  of 
Bologna,  founded  in  1482  by  Pope  Nichdaa  V, 
preceded  it  by  one  year.  Franchino  Grafurio  of 
Lodi  was  the  first  public  professor  of  music  in 
Milan.  He  was  bom  at  Lodi  in  145 1,  and  studied 
music  at  Mantua.  Verona,  Genoa  and  Naples. 
Driven  from  Naples  by  the  inroads  of  the  Turks, 
he  returned  to  Lodi,  where  he  gave  instruction 
in  music  till  summoned  to  Milan  by  Roberto 
Bami,  canon  of  Lodi.  In  1 48  2  he  was  madeohapel- 
master  of  the  cathedral,  and  public  professor  of 
music  in  that  city.  He  continued  there  many  years 
teaching  and  translating  into  Latin  the  andent 
Greek  writers  on  music.  Among  his  works  are : — 
I.  Theoricum  Opus  harmonics  discipline.  (Milan, 
1492,  in  fol.)  2.  Practica  Musicad  utriusque  can- 
tus.  (Milan,  1496.)  3.  De  hannonica  musioorum 
instrumentortmi.  (Milan,  1498.) 

This  last  treatise  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  dispute* 
embraced  by  all  the  musicians  of  the  day,  be- 
tween Grafuno  and  Spataro,  the  professor  of  the 
rival  school  at  Bologna.  To  Spataro^s  attack, 
entitled  'Errori  di  Franchino  Gafurio/  etc, 
Gafurio  replied  in  his  '  Apologia  Frandiini  Ga- 
furii  Musici  adversus  Joannem  Spatarium  et 
ciomplices  Bononiensis.'  The  school  of  music  was 
for  the  time  overthrown  in  Milan  by  the  &U 
of  Lodovioo  Sforza,  and  Fxunchino  Gafurio  re- 
tired to  Padua,  where  he  became  a  professor  of 
astrology.    He  died  at  the  age  of  71. 

Bumey,  in  his  History  of  Music  (vd.  iiL  p.  1 53^), 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Gafurio :  '  It  was 
at  Milan,'  he  says,  'that  Gafurio  composed  and 
polished  most  of  his  works ;  that  he  was  carened 
by  the  first  persons  of  his  time  for  rank  and 
learning ;  and  that  he  read  Lectures  by  public 
authority  to  crowded  audiences,  for  which  he 
had  a  faculty  granted  him  by  the  Archbishop 
and  chief  magistrates  of  the  city  in  1483,  which 
exalted  him  far  above  all  his  cotemporary  bre> 
thren :  and  how  much  he  improved  the  scienc* 
by  his  instructions,  his  lectures  and  his  writings, 
was  testified  by  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
dty ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  many  disciples  he 
formed,  and  the  ahnost  infinite  number  of  volumes 
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lie  wrote,  among  whicli  several  will  live  as 
long  as  music  and  the  Latin  tongue  are  under- 
stood.' 

Coetanzo  Porta,  the  pupil  of  Willaert,  Zarlino, 
Caimo,  Gastoldi  Biffi,  and  others,  were  also  emi- 
nent comptisers  in  the  old  Lombard  school  of 
music,  but  Claude  Monteverde  (bom  at  Cremona 
1 570)  was  the  first  to  found  a  new  epoch  in  this 
school,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  in  Italy.  He  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  by  his  performance 
on  the  Tenor  Viola ;  and  by  his  direction,  and  ap- 
plying himself  to  the  study  of  composition  under 
Ingegnere,  the  Maestro  di  CapeUa  of  that  Court, 
he  became  a  considerable  composer  for  the  Church. 
The  result  of  his  studies  appears  in  some  valu- 
able innovations  in  the  old  rules  of  counterpoint, 
which,  although  they  excited  much  cavil  and  dis- 
cussion  at  the  time,  were  soon  adopted  not  only 
by  dilettanti  but  professors. 

Besides  making  these  important  discoveries, 
he  is  conadered  to  be  one  of  the  first  inventors 
of  recitative  in  the  Musical  Drama.  Orazio 
Veochi,  bom  about  1550,  was  another  writer 
of  operatic  music  of  the  Lombard  school.  His 
opera  of '  L'  Amfi  Pamaso,'  was  one  of  the  earliest 
operatic  representations.  These  and  many  other 
writers  of  dramatic  music  were  formed  in  the 
Lombard  school,  which  was  also  illustrated  by 
composers  for  the  Church,  such  as  Viadana, 
Noscimbeni,Simpliciano  Olivo,  Giuseppe  Vignati, 
Antonio  Rosetti,  Gio.  Andrea  Fioroni,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  i8th  century  the 
fiunous  school  of  singing  of  GiuBep|)e  Ferdinando 
Brivio  flourished  at  Milan,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  special  '  Accademia'  or 
Conservatorio  for  public  musical  instruction  till 
the  year  1807,  when,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  the  present  Boyal  Conservatorio  of 
Milan  was  established. 

By  order  of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
the  building  annexed  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Passione,  formerly  a  convent,  was 
set  apart  for  the  new  musical  institute.  It  was 
opened  on  September  8,  1808,  and  formally  !n- 
aug^urated  by  the  Marquis  de  Br^me,  minister 
of  the  interior ;  and  it  was  to  be  modelled  on  the 
pattern  of  the  old  Conservatorios  of  Naples. 

The  first  president  of  the  Conservatorio  was 
Bonifazio  Asioli,  chosen  by  the  celebrated  Gian 
Simone  Mayr,  who  traced  out  the  rules  for  the 
new  institution ;  and  the  first  professors  of  the 
various  branches  of  musical  instruction  were 
Fttderigi,  Seochi,  Ray,  Piantanida,  Negri,  Holla, 
Sturioni,  Andredi,  Adami,  Belloli,  Buccinelli. 
In  1 81 4,  on  account  of  the  large  increase  of 
pupils,  two  extra  professors  were  nominated. 
Daring  the  years  1848  and  1849,  when  the 
Austria&s  were  in  Milan,  the  Conservatorio  was 
also  occupied  by  their  troops,  but  the  musical 
instruction  of  the  pupils  was  carried  on  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  professors.  In  1850  the 
Conservatorio  was  reopened  under  the  presidency 
of  Iauto  Rossi  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  con- 
siderable change  in  its  form  of  government,  and 
freah  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in  the 
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organ,  the  harp,  the  histoiy  and  philosophy  of 
music.  In  1 858  a  school  of  instruction  in  singing 
for  the  performws  at  the  royal  theatres  was  like- 
wise added. 

An  Academical  Council  was  instituted  in  1864, 
to  determine  what  prizes  should  be  distributed 
to  the  pupils,  and  every  year  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  most  at  the  yearly  examina- 
tions receive  a  monthly  pension  arising  out  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Institution.  In  this  same 
year  the  '  Societk  del  Quartette '  was  formed,  of 
which  many  of  the  most  notable  musicians  of  the 
present  day  are  honorary  members.  Every  year 
this  society  causes  six  or  eight  concerts  of  clas- 
sical music  to  be  performed,  and  ofiers  a  prize 
for  the  best  musical  composition  on  a  given  sub- 
ject. The  *  Scuole  popolari '  for  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  are  also  off- 
shoots of  the  great  Milanese  Conservatorio. 

The  programme  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
Royal  Conservatorio,  as  translated  from  the 
report  of  January  1873,  of  the  president,  Signer 
Lodovioo  Melzi,  comprehends  two  kinds  ot  in- 
struction in  music,  artistic  and  literary,  and  these 
may  again  be  subdivided  into  a  preliminary 
and  a  superior  course  of  instmction  in  either  of 
these  two  branches. 

The  Conservatorio  professes  to  give  a  complete 
musical  anda  fair  literary  education.  The  musical 
instruction  is  directed  by  29  Professors,  and  by 
about  30  Teachers  selected  firom  the  best  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  For  the  literary  branch  there  are 
7  Professors.  There  are  two  other  Professors,  one 
tor  deportment,  pantondne,  and  ballet,  the  other 
for  driU. 

Each  pupil  previous  to  admission  must  pass 
through  a  preliminary  examination  to  see  if  he 
has  any  capacity  for  the  branch  of  musical  in- 
struction he  intends  to  pursue.  This  examina- 
tion when  passed  only  gives  the  pupil  a  right  to 
enter  the  Conservatorio  probationally  for  a  year, 
and  not  till  he  has  passed  the  second  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  probationaiy  year  is  he  admitted 
as  a  pupil.  On  admission  he  pays  an  entrance 
fee  of  20  lire,  and  every  year,  until  his  studies 
are  completed,  he  pays  to  the  Institute  5  lire 
monthly,  with  the  exception  of  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Nine  yean  are  allowed  to  each  pupil  for  study 
in  composition,  and  for  attaining  proficiency  in 
stringed  ingtruments,  ten  years  for  wind  instm- 
ments,  eleven  years  for  instruction  in  singing. 

Since  its  foundaticA,  to  the  date  above  named, 
the  Conservatorio  had  instructed  1627  pupils,  of 
whom  1 24  finished  their  course  in  1872.  [C.M.P.] 
MILANOLLO,  the  sisters,  celebrated  violin 
ists,  were  both  bom  at  Sevigliano  near  Turin, 
where  their  father  lived  as  a  poor  silk-spinner ; 
Tebesa  in  1827,  Mabia  in  1832.  Teresa  was 
but  four  years  of  age  when  she  heard  a  violin 
solo  in  a  mass,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by 
the  sound  of  the  instrument  that  firom  that 
moment  she  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
else,  and  would  not  rest  till  she  got  a  fiddle  of 
her  own.  Her  first  teacher  was  Giovanni  Ferrero,  a 
local  musician,  and  afterwards  Gebbaio  and  Mom 
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at  Turin.  She  was  not  yet  seven  years  old 
when  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  at 
Turin  and  other  towns  of  Pieduiont.  But 
the  pecuniary  results  of  these  concerts  being 
quite  insufficient  to  extract  the  family  from  the 
state  of  absolute  poverty  they  were  living  in, 
the  father  was  advised  to  emigrate  to  France. 
Accordingly  he  set  out  with  lus  wife  and  two 
children,  Teresa,  then  seven  years  old,  and 
Maria,  an  infant  in  arms,  and  after  having 
crossed  the  Alps  on  foot,  the  little  caravan 
made  its  first  halt  at  Marseilles.  Here  Teresa 
played  three  or  four  times  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  then  went  to  Paris,  furnished  with 
an  introduction  to  Lafont,  who  took  much 
interest  in  her  talent  and  instructed  her  for 
some  time.  After  having  appeared  with  much 
success  at  Paris,  she  travelled  for  some  time 
with  Lafont  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  She 
next  came  to  England,  appeared  in  London 
and  the  provinces  and  on  a  tour  through  Wales, 
played  within  less  than  a  month  in  forty  con- 
certs with  Bochsa,  the  harpist,  who  however, 
according  to  F^tis,  absconded  with  the  whole  of 
the  proceeds.  Meanwhile  Teresa  had  begun  for 
some  time  to  instruct  her  younger  sister  Maria, 
who  shewed  a  talent  hardly  inferior  to  her  own, 
and  who  began  to  play  in  public  at  the  age  of 
six.  Henceforth  the  two  sisters  invariably  ap- 
peared together,  and  on  their  journeys  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  received  every- 
where with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Their  per- 
formances shewed  all  the  best  peculiarities  of 
the  Franco-Belgian  school  of  violin-playing— 
great  neatness  of  execution  of  the  left  hand, 
facility  of  bowing,  gracefulness  and  piquancy  of 
style.  Tere8a*8  playing  appears  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  much  warmth  of  feeling,  while 
Maria,  the  younger,  had  remarkable  vigour  and 
boldness  of  execution.  These  qualities,  com- 
bined with  the  charm  of  their  personal  appear- 
ance, never  £ftiled  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
public.  At  Vienna  especially,  where  the  sisters 
gave  within  a  few  months  not  less  than  25 
concerts,  their  success  was  almost  unprecedented. 
They  visited  England  once  more  in  1845,  and 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  9.  Their 
reception  in  England  appears  hardly  to  have 
been  in  accordance  with  their  enormous  conti- 
nental reputation,  and  the  critics  of  the  day 
severely  condemn  the  exaggerated  style  and  in- 
complete technique  of  the  sisters — with  what 
right  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  1848  Maria,  the 
younger,  died  suddenly  of  rapid  consumption  at 
Paris,  and  was  buried  at  P^re  la  Chaise.  Teresa 
after  some  time  resumed  her  life  of  travel,  but 
since  her  marriage  with  M.  Parmentier,  an  emi- 
nent French  military  engineer,  has  retired  into 
private  life.  [P.  D.] 

MILDER-HAUPTMANN,  Pauline  Anna, 
a  celebrated  German  singer  and  tragic  actress,  the 
daughter  of  Milder,  a  courier  in  the  Austrian 
service,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  1785. 
She  lived  afterwards  at  Vienna,  where,  having 
lost  her  father,  she  was  compelled  to  enter  the 
service  of  a  lady  of  rank  as  lady's-maid.    Her 
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fine  voice  and  handsome  person  attracted  the 
notice  of  Schikaneder,  the  well-known  Viennese 
manager,  who  urged  her  to  enter  the  profession, 
offering  to  be  responsible  for  her  musical  educa- 
tion and  to  superintend  her  d^but  on  the  stage. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  she  became  the  pupil 
of  an  Italian  singing-master  named  Touiascelli, 
and  subsequently  of  Salieri.  She  made  her  first 
public  appearance  on  April  9,  1805,  as  Juno,  in 
SUssmayer's  opera  '  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien.' 
As  an  artist,  she  seems  to  have  profited  but  little 
by  instruction.  With  the  kind  of  Oriental  indo- 
lence that  always  distinguished  her,  she  was 
content  to  rely  for  success  on  her  splendid  natu- 
ral gifts,  which  were  such  as  to  procure  for  her, 
almost  at  once,  an  engagement  at  the  Imperial 
Court  theatre.  That  the  part  of  *  Fidelio '  should 
have  been  written  for  her  is  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  organ  which  cauaed 
old  Haydn  to  say  to  her  '  Dear  child,  you  have 
a  voice  like  a  house  I* 

Her  fame  spread  rapidly,  and  in   1808  she 
made  a  brilliantly  successful  professional  tour, 
obtaining,  on  her  return  to  Vienna,  a  fresh  en- 
gagement at  Court  as  prima  donna  assolata.    In 
1 8 10  Anna  Milder  married  a  rich  jeweller  named 
Hauptmann.     Her  greatest  series  of  triumphs 
was  achieved  at  Berlin,  where  she  appeared  in 
Gluck's  'Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  in  181 2.     After 
singing  with  equal  6clat  in  other  great  German 
towns,  she  contracted,  in  1 816,  a  permanent  en- 
gagement with  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin,  where 
tor  twelve  years  she  reigned  supreme.    She  played 
in  all  the  principal  rdUs  in  the  repertoires  but  her 
great  parts  were  those  of  the  classical  heroines 
of  Gluck  —  Iphigenia,   Alcestis,   Aimida  —  for 
which   she  was   pre-eminently  fitted,  both    by 
her  imposing  presence,  and  by  her  magnificent 
soprano  voice,  full,  rich,  and  flawless,  which  both 
in  amount  and  quality  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
to  desire.     It  was,  however,  unwieldy,  and  this 
natural  inflexibility  so  little  overcome  by  art  as 
to  be  incapable  of  the  simplest  trill  or  other  florid 
embellishment.    At  times,  especially  in  her  later 
years,  she  attempted  some  lighter  parts,  such  as 
Mozart's  Donna  Elvira,  and  Susanna,  but  her 
lack    of    execution    prevented    her    from    bqc- 
ceeding  in  these  as  she  did  in  Weigl's  opera  *  Die 
schweizer  Familie  *  (made  celebrated  by  her  im- 
personation of  Emmeline),  or  in  the  broad  dedsr 
matory  style  of   Gluck.      Although   'Fidelio* 
became  one  of  her  principal  rdUs,  her  perform- 
ance in  this  opera  was  never  either  vocally  or 
dramatically  irreproachable.  Thayer  (Life  of  Bee- 
thoven, ii.  290)  relates  a  conversation  with  her,  in 
1836,  when  she  told  him  what  'hard  fights'  she 
used  to  have  with  the  master  about  some  pass- 
ages in  the  Adagio  of  the  great  soena   in  K 
major,  described  by  her  as  '  ugly,' '  unvocal,*  and 
'  inimical  (toidergtrebend)  to  her  organ.'    AU  was 
in  vain,  however,   until  in  1814  she  dedared 
herself  resolved  never  again  to  appear  in  the 
part,  if  she  had  to  sing  this  ungrateful  air  aa  it 
stood — a  threat  which  proved  effective. 

Her  manner  in  society  is  described  as  cold  and 
apathetic,  and  her  degree  of  musical  culture  so 
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small  that  she  could  only  learn  her  parts  by 
haying  them  played  to  her  over  and  over  again. 
In  spite  of  this  (in  which  indeed  she  is  not 
singular),  she  was  as  much  admired  by  com- 
posers and  critics  as  by  the  court  and  the  public. 
Zeiter  describes  her  golden  voice  as  '  positively 
belonging  to  the  class  of  rarities,*  and  herself  as 
*the  only  singer  who  gives  you  complete  satis- 
faction.' There  is  no  doubt  that  her  success  and 
steady  hold  on  the  public  favour  had  a  most 
important  influence  in  upholding  German  opera 
and  the  classical  style,  and  in  counteracting  the 
frivolous  fiishion  for  foreign  talent  of  eveiy  kind 
which  reigned  at  Berlin. 

Chorley  tells  an  amusing  story,  on  the  author- 
i  ty  of  an  eye-witness,  of  an  occasion  when  Mme. 
Milder*8  stately  calm  was  for  a  moment  over- 
come during  one  of  her  magnificent  imperson- 
ations of  Gluck's  heroines.  'At  the  moment 
where  Blum,  the  bass  singer,  who  used  to 
strengthen  himself  for  the  part  of  Hercules  upon 
champagne,  was  carrying  otf  the  colossal  Alcestis 
from  the  shades  below.  Queen  Milder,  aware  of 
the  risk  she  ran  in  arms  so  unsteady,  and  over- 
powered with  sudden  terror,  exclaimed,  "  Herr 
Jesu !  Ich  jEsJle  1  **  This  exclamation  didted  a 
simultaneous  roar  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre. 
And  from  that  day  forward,  Milder  was  led,  not 
c  irried,  from  the  stage  by  the  Grod  of  Strength.* 
(^ Modem  German  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  i86.) 

In  1829  she  abdicated  her  sceptre  in  Berlin, 
owing  to  misunderstandings  and  differences  with 
the  opera-director,  Spontini.  She  then  visited 
Russia.  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  but  her  voice 
was  filling  fasft.  Her  last  public  appearance 
Was  at  Vienna  in  1836,  two  years  before  her 
death,  which  happened  at  Berlin  on  May  29, 
1838.  [F.A.M.] 

MILITARY  DRUM  Is  another  term  for  the 
side  drum.     [Drum,  3.]  [V.  de  P.] 

MILLER,  Edward,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at 
Norwich  in  1731,  studied  music  under  Dr. 
Bumey,  and  was  elected  organist  of  Doncaster 
July  25,  1756,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Nares.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1 786.  He  died  at  Doncaster,  Sept.  1 2, 
2807.  His  compositions  comprise  elegpee,  songs, 
harpdchord  sonatas,  flute  solos,  psalm  tunes,  etc., 
and  he  was  the  author  of  'The  Elements  of 
Thorough-bass  and  Gompodtion  *  and  a  '  History 
ol  Doncaster,*  1804.  [W.H.H.J 

MILLICO,  GinszpPK,  a  good  composer  and 
better  singer,  was  bom  in  1739  at  Terliszi 
(  l^oviglio),  Modena.  Gluck,  who  heard  him  in 
Italy,  thought  him  one  of  ^e  greatest  soprani  of 
his  day,  and,  when  Millico  visited  Vienna  in 
1 772,  and  was  attached  to  the  Court  Theatre, 
Gluck  showed  his  estimation  of  him  by  choosing 
him  as  singing-master  for  his  own  niece.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  Millico  had  already  come  to 
London,  where  however  he  found  the  public  but 
little  disposed  in  his  &vour.  Though  a  judicious 
jutist  and  a  most  worthy  man,  he  was  not  an 
Adonis,  and  his  voice  had  received  its  greatest 
beaatiea  from  art  (Bumey);  *0f  a  singularly 
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dark  complexion,  ill-made,  and  uncommonly  plain 
in  features*  (Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe).  By  the 
end  of  the  season,  Millico  had  reversed  the  first 
unfavourable  impression,  and  his  benefit  was  a 
bumper.  He  bad  then  appeared  in  '  Artaserse ' 
and  *  Sofonisba,'  and  he  took  part  in  '  II  Cid*  and 
'Tamerlane*  in  the  following  year.  In  1774  he 
appeared  here  in  *  Perseo/  after  which  he  went 
to  Berlin.  In  1780  he  was  in  Italy  again, 
attached  to  the  Neapolitan  Court,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  profited  by  his  own  influence  to 
oppress  other  artists.  Fetis  gives  a  list  of  his 
compositions,  including  3  operas,  3  cantatas,  a 
collection  of  canzonette,  published  in  London 
(1777),  and  other  pieces.  [J.M.] 

MILTON,  John,  father  of  the  poet,  was  of 
an  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  seated  at 
Milton,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  but  being  dihinherited  for  em- 
bracing Protestantism,  commenced  business  as 
a  scrivener  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle,  the  family  arms.  He 
was  a  skilled  musician,  and  admitted  into  fel- 
lowship with  the  best  composers  of  his  time. 
To  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1 601,  he  contri- 
buted the  six-part  madrigal  'Fayre  Oriana  in  the 
mome,*  and  to  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lament- 
acions,'  1 6 1 4 ,  four  motets.  Ra venscrofl*s '  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes,*  1621,  contains  some  tunes  by 
him,  among  them  the  well-known  '  York  *  and 
'Norwich.*  He  is  said  to  have  composed  an 
'In  Nomine*  in  40  parts,  and  presented  it  to 
a  Polish  prince,  who  rewarded  hun  with  a  gold 
chain  and  medal.  His  musical  abilities  are 
celebrated  by  his  son  in  a  Latin  poem,  'Ad 
Patrem.*  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  March 
1646-7,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles*,  Cripplegate. 
Specimens  of  his  compositions  are  given  by  both 
Hawkins  and  Bumey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MINACCIANDO,  'threateningly';  a  term 
used  once  by  Beethoven,  in  a  letter  to  Schott, 
dated  Jan.  28,  1S26  (Nohl,  Neue  Briefe  Bee- 
thoven's, p.  282),  in  which,  after  some  playful 
abuse,  the  following  postscript  occurs  : — 


Po«aan 
l«fu»igi 


trlllo 


tr.  minacciando 


&  [J.A.F.M.] 

MINGOTTT,  REomA.  a  very  celebrated  singer, 
whose  fiunily  name  was  Valkktini,  was  bom  at 
Naples,  of  German  parents,  in  1728.  Her  father, 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  being  ordered 
to  Gratz  in  Silesia  in  the  same  year,  took  his 
daughter  with  him.  Here  he  died,  leaving  her 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  placed  her  in 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  where  she  received  her 
first  instruction  in  music.  At  the  age  of  14, 
however,  she  lost  her  uncle  by  death,  and  the 
pension  which  ensured  her  an  asylum  with  the 
nuns  ceased  with  his  life.  Compelled  to  return 
to  her  frunily,  she  spent  some  time  very  unhappily. 

1  TromtMnM.  16  0. 
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In  order  to  escape  from  this  miBerable  life, 
though  still  a  mere  child,  she  married  Mingotti, 
an  old  Venetian  musician,  impresario  of  the 
Dresden  opera.  Perceiving  all  the  advantage 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  great  gifts  of  his 
young  wife,  Mingotti  placed  her  at  once  under 
the  tuition  of  Porpora,  where  she  made  rapid 
progress  in  her  art.  From  a  slender  salary,  she 
soon  rose  to  receiving  more  considerable  pay, 
while  her  growing  popularity  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  a  powerful  and  established  rival,  the  celebrated 
Faustina,  who  actually  vacated  the  field  and  left 
Dresden  for  Italy.  Soon  afterwards  the  younger 
singer  went  also  to  Italy,  and  obtained  a  lucra- 
tive engagement  at  Naples.  There  she  appeared 
with  great  i^clat  ( 1 748 )  in  Galuppi's '  L*01impiade,  * 
astonishing  the  Italians  no  less  by  the  purity  of 
her  pronunciation  than  by  the  beauty  of  her 
voice  and  style.  Engagements  were  immediately 
offered  her  for  many  of  the  great  Italian  operas, 
but  she  refused  all  in  order  to  return  to  Dresden, 
where  she  was  already  engaged.  Here  she 
played  again  in  '  L'Olimpiade  *  with  enormous 
success.  Faustina  and  her  husband,  Hasse  the 
composer,  were  also  now  again  in  Dresden  ;  and 
Bumey  tells  an  anecdote  which,  if  true,  shows 
that  their  jealouB  feeling  towards  Mingotti  had 
not  ceased.  According  to  this  story,  which  he 
had  from  the  lips  of  Mingotti  herself,  Haase 
composed  a  new  air  specially  for  the  young 
singer,  which  she  was  to  sing  in  his  '  Demoroonte' 
(1748).  In  spite  of  her  success  in  brilliant 
music,  it  was  still  supposed  'Uiat  she  was  in- 
capable of  singing  a  slow  and  pathetic  air. 
Accordingly,  Hosse  had  written  for  her  an  inter- 
esting Adagio^  with  which  she  was  much  taken, 
till  she  noticed  that  the  acoompaniment  was  for 
violins,  pizzLcati,  probably  with  the  intention  of 
leading  her  to  sing  out  of  tune  for  want  of  proper 
support.  By  dint  of  study,  however,  she  maS' 
tered  the  difficulty,  and  sang  the  song  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convert  her  detractors  to  admiration. 
From  Dresden  she  went  to  Spain  (1751),  where 
she  sang  with  Gizziello  in  the  operas  directed  by 
Farinelli,  who  was  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  that 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  sing  anywhere  but  at 
the  Opera,  nor  even  to  practise  in  a*  room  that 
looked  on  the  street  I  Bumey  illustrates  this 
with  another  anecdote,  too  long  to  quote  here. 

After  spending  two  years  in  Spain,  Mingotti 
went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London  for  the  first 
time.  Her  arrival  here  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
the  opera  in  England,  which  were  in  a  languiahing 
condition.  In  November,  1755,  JommelU*s  '  An- 
dromaca  *  was  performed,  but '  a  damp  was  thrown 
on  its  success  by  the  indisposition  of  Mingotti ' 
(Bumey).  She  told  that  writer,  indeed,  in  1772, 
*  that  she  was  frequently  hissed  by  the  English 
for  having  a  tooth-ache,  a  cold,  or  a  fever,  to 
which  the  good  people  of  England  will  readily 
allow  every  human  being  is  liable,  except  an 
actor  or  a  singer.'  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  accomplished  singer  and  actress  ;  her  only 
fault,  if  she  had  one,  being  a  little  want  of  femi- 
nine grace  and  softness. 

Her  contentions  with  Vaneschi,  the  manager. 
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occasioned  as  many  private  quarrels  and  feuds  aa 
the*  disputes  about  Handel  and  Buoooncint, 
Gluck  and  Piocinni,  or  Mara  and  Todi.  Mingotti 
addressed  a  letter  'to  the  town,'  but  in  such 
cases  'not  a  word  which  either  party  says  is 
believed '  (Bumey).  As  the  story  goes,  on  one 
occasion.  Mrs.  Fox  Lane,  afterwards  Lady  Bing- 
ley,  a  zealous  friend  and  protectress  of  Mingotti, 
having  asked  the  Hon.  General  Carey  his  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  disputes  between  her  protegee 
and  Vaneschi ;  the  General,  after  listening 
patiently  to  her  long  statement  of  the  ctt^ut 
belli,  at  length  retort^  *  And  pray,  ma'am,  who 
is  Madam  Mingotti?'  'Get  out  of  my  house,* 
answered  the  incensed  lady,  'you  shall  never 
hear  her  sing  another  note  at  my  concerts,  as  long 
as  you  live.'  Vaneschi  gave  way,  and  Mingotti 
(with  Giardini)  carried  the  same  company 
through  the  next  winter  ^ith  great  ecUii, — 
but  little  profit,  in  spite  of  appearances;  and, 
after  this  season,  the  new  managera  gave  up  the 
undertaking. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1763,  Signora 
Mattel  left  EngUnd,  and  Giardini  and  Mingotti 
again  resumed  the  reins  of  opera^vemment, 
and  Mingotti  sang  in '  Cleonice  (*  in  the  decline 
of  her  &vour' — Bumey),  'Siroe,'  'Enea  e  La- 
vinia,'  and  'Leucippe  e  Zenocrita.*  And  here 
the  reign  of  Giardini  and  Mingotti  seems  to  have 
ended,  after  an  inauspicious  season  (Bumey). 
She  afterwards  sang  with  considerable  success  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  but  she  always  re- 
garded Dresden  as  her  home,  during  the  life  of 
the  Elector  Augustus.  In  1772  she  was  settled 
at  Munich,  living  comfortably,  well  received  at 
court,  and  esteemed  by  all  such  as  were  able  to 
appreciate  her  understanding  and  conversation. 
It  gave  Dr.  Bumey  '  great  pleasure  to  hear  her 
sp^kk  concerning  practical  music,  which  she  did 
with  as  much  intelligenoe  as  any  mtiestro  di 
Capella  with  whom  he  ever  conversed.  Her 
knowledge  in  singing,  and  powers  of  expression, 
in  different  styles,  were  still  amazing.  She  spoke 
three  languages,  German,  French,  and  ItaUan,  so 
well  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  them 
was  her  own.  '  English  she  likewise  spoke,  and 
Spanish,  well  enough  to  converse  in  them,  and 
understood  Latin;  but,  in  the  three  languages 
first  mentioned,  she  was  truly  eloquent.  She 
afterwards  played  and  sang  to  him  '  for  near  four 
hours,'  when  he  thought  her  Yoice  better  than 
when  she  was  in  Engluid. 

In  1787  Mingotti  retired  to  Neuborgon  tfa^e 
Danube,  where  she  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  bf 
79.  Her  portrait  in  crayons,  by  Menga,  is  in 
the  Dresden  Grallery.  It  represents  her,  when 
young,  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her  hand ;  and, 
if  faithful,  it  makes  her  more  nearly  beautiful 
than  it  was  easy  for  those  who  knew  her  later  in 
life  to  believe  her  ever  to  have  been.  *  She  is 
painted  in  youth,  plumpness,  and  with  a  very 
expressive  countenance.'  The  dog  in  Hogarth's 
'  Lady's  last  stake '  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Mingotti's  dog.  [J.M.] 

MINIM  (Lat.  and  Ital.  Minijna;  Fr.  Blanche; 
Grerm.  UcUbe  Note)^  A  note,  equal  in  duration 
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Xn  ihe  half  of  a  Semibreve ;  and  divisible  into 
two  Crotchets  (Semiminime  majorm),  or  four 
<^j*Ten  (Semimiiiinift  minoree). 

The  Minim  derives  its  name  from  the  fact> 
that,  until  the  invention  of  the  Crotchet,  it  was 
the  shortest  note  in  use.  We  first  find  it  men- 
tinned,  early  in  the  14th  century,  by  Joannes  de 
Claris;  though  Morley  says  it  was  employed 
by  Philippus  de  Vltriaco,  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  13th.  Its  form  has 
undergone  but  little  change,  in  modem  times. 
It  was  always  an  open  note,  with  a  taiL  Formerly 
its  head  was  lozei^^e-shaped,  and  its  tail  turned 
always  upwards:  now,  the  head  is  round,  in- 
clining to  oval,  and  the  tail  may  turn  either 
upwards,  or  downwards. 

In  antient  music,  the  Minim  was  always  im- 
perfect :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  divisible  into  two 
Crotchets  only,  and  not  into  three.  As  time  pro- 
gressed, a  quasi-exception  to  this  rule  was  afforded 
by  the  Hemiolia  minor :  but  it  was  never  used 
in  ligature.    [iSee  Hemiolia  ;  Ligature.] 

The  Minim  Rest  resembles  that  of  the  Semi- 
breve, except  that  it  is  placed,  above  the  line, 
instead  of  below  it — a  peculiarity  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  oldest  MSS.  in  which  Minims 
occur.  [W.S.R.] 

MINOR.  When  intervals  have  two  forms 
which  are  alike  consonant  or  alike  dissonant,  these 
are  distinguished  as  major  and  minor.  The  minor 
form  is  always  a  semitone  less  than  the  major. 

The  c(»isonances  which  have  minor  forms  arc 
thirds  and  sixths;  the  disuonances  are  seconds, 
sevenths  and  ninths ;  of  these  the  minor  thirds 
and  sixths  are  the  roughest  of  consonances,  and 
the  minor  second  is  the  roughest  and  the  minor 
seventh  the  smoothest  of  dissonances. 

Minor  scales  are  so  called  because  their  chief 
characteristic  is  their  third  being  minor.  Minor 
tones  are  less  than  major  by  a  comma.  [See 
Major.]  [C^.H:p.] 

MINOR  CANONS,  priests  in  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  the  performance  of  daily  service. 
They  are  not  of  the  chapter,  but  rank  after  the 
canons  and  prebendaries.  They  were  formerly 
called  vicars  choral,  and  were  originally  ap- 
pointed as  deputies  of  the  canons  for  churdi 
purposes^  their  number  being  regulated  by  the 
number  of  the  capitular  members.  Laymen 
were  firequently  appointed  as  vicars  choral,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  minor  canons  should  be  in 
holy  orders.  According  to  the  statutes,  they 
should  also  be  skilled  in  church  music.  (Hook's 
Choich  Dictionary.)  [W.  B.  S.) 

MINUET  (Ft.  Memuet ;  G«r.  Menuett ;  Ital. 
Minuetto).  A  piece  of  music  in  dance  rhythm, 
and  of  French  origin.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  French  menu  (small),  and  refers  to  the  short 
steps  of  the  dance.  The  exact  date  of  its  first  in- 
vention is  unosrtain.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities it  came  originally  from  the  province 
of  Poitou,  while  others  say  diat  the  first  was 
oompoted  by  LuUy.  In  its  earliest  form  the 
minuet  consisted  of  two  eight-bar  phraws,  in  3-4 
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time,  each  of  which  was  repeated ;  sometimes  com- 
mencing on  the  third,  but  more  frequently  upon 
the  first,  beat  of  the  bar,  and  of  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  movement.  The  well-known  minuet  in 
the  first  finale  of '  Don  Giovanni '  is  a  very  faithful 
reproduction  of  this  original  form  of  the  dance. 
As  a  complement  to  the  short  movement,  a  second 
minuet  was  soon  added,  similar  in  form  to  the 
first,  but  contrasted  in  feeling.  This  was  mostly 
written  in  three-part  hannony,  whence  it  received 
its  name  Trio,  a  name  retained  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  long  after  the  restriction  as  to  the 
number  of  parts  has  been  abandoned.  A  further 
enlargement  in  the  form  of  the  minuet  conMsted 
in  the  extension  of  the  number  of  ban,  especially 
in  the  second  half  of  the  dance,  which  frequently 
contained  sixteen,  or  even  more,  bars,  instead  of 
the  original  eight.  It  is  in  this  form  that  it  is 
mostly  found  in  the  Suite. 

In  the  works  of  the  composers  of  the  i8th 
century,  especially  Handel  and  Bach,  the  minuet 
is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
Suite.  As  compared  wiUi  some  other  move- 
ments, such  as  the  AUemande,  Courante,  or 
Sarabande,  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  somewhat  in- 
fi^uent  occurrence.  Its  usual  position  in  the 
Suite  is  among  the  miscellaneous  dances,  which 
are  to  be  found  between  the  Sarabande  and  the 
Gigue,  though  we  exceptionally  meet  with  it  in 
the  3rd  Suite  of  Handers  second  set  as  a  final 
movement,  and  with  three  variations.  In  Han- 
del, moreover,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the  second 
minuet  (or  Trio)  •following  the  first.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  composer  frequently  gives  con- 
siderable development  to  each  section  of  the 
movement,  as  in  the  8th  Suite  of  the  second  set, 
where  the  minuet  (written,  by  the  way,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  Handel,  in  3-8  instead  of 
3-4  time),  contains  34  bars  in  the  first  part,  and 
71  in  the  second.  This  piece  has  little  of  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  minuet  excepting  the 
riiythm.  Handel  also  firequently  finishes  the 
overtures  of  his  operas  and  oratorios  with  a 
minuet ;  one  of  the  best-known  instances  will  be 
found  in  the  overture  to  '  Samson.* 

The  minuets  of  Bach  are  remarkable  for  their 
variety  of  form  and  character.  In  the  Partita  in 
Bb  (No.  i)  the  first  minuet  contains  16  bars  in 
the  first  section  and  22  in  the  second ;  while  the 
second  minuet  is  quite  in  the  old  form,  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  eight  bars  each.  The  minuet  of 
the  fourth  Partita  (in  D)  has  no  Trio,  and  its 
sections  contain  the  first  eight,  and  the  second 
twenty  bars.  In  a  Suite  for  Clavier  in  Eb  (Book 
3,  No,  7,  of  the  Peters  edition  of  Bach's  works), 
we  find  an  early  example  of  a  frequent  modem 
practice.  The  nist  minuet  is  in  £b  major,  and 
the  second  in  the  tonic  min6r.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  Bach  never  uses  the  term 
'  Trio  *  for  the  second  minuet,  unless  it  is  actually 
written  in  three  parts.  In  the  4th  of  the  six 
Sonatas  for  flute  and  clavier  we  meet  with  another 
variation  from  the  custom  of  the  day  which  or- 
dained that  all  movements  of  a  suite  must  be  in 
the  same  key.  We  here  see  the  first  minuet  in 
C  major,  and  the  second  in  A  minor— a  preeedent 
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often  followed  in  more  modem  works.  Another 
example  of  the  same  relation  of  keys  will  be  found 
in  the  fourth  of  the  so-called  *  English  Suites  * — 
the  only  one  which  contains  a  minuet.  Here  the 
first  minuet  is  in  F  and  the  second  in  D  minor. 
Of  the  six  French  Suites  four  have  minuets,  two 
of  which  are  worth  noticing.  In  the  second 
minuet  of  the  ist  Suite  the  latter  half  is  not  re- 
peated— a  very  rare  thing ;  and  in  the  3rd  Suite 
we  meet  witn  a  genuine  Trio  in  three  parts 
throughout,  and  at  the  end  the  indication  '  Me- 
nuet  da  Capo.'  Though  it  was  always  understood 
that  the  first  minuet  was  to  be  repeated  after  the 
second,  it  is  very  rare  at  this  date  to  find  the 
direction  expressly  given.  One  more  interesting 
innovation  of  Bach's  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  his  great  Concerto  in  F  for  solo  violin,  two 
horns,  three  oboes,  bassoon,  and  strings,  will  be 
found  a  minuet  with  three  trios,  aft^  each  of 
which  the  minuet  is  repeated.  (Bach  Ges.  xix. 
p.  27).  We  shall  presently  see  that  Mozart,  half 
a  century  later,  did  the  same  thing. 

The  historic  importance  of  the  minuet  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  othef  ancient 
dances,  it  has  not  become  obsolete,  but  con- 
tinues to  hold  a  place  in  the  symphony  (the  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Suite),  and  in  other  laige  in- 
strumental works  written  in  the  same  fonn. 
The  first  composer  to  introduce  the  minuet  into 
the  symphony  appears  to  have  been  Haydn ;  for 
in  the  works  of  this  class  which  preceded  his 
(those  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Sammartini,  and  others) 
we  find  only  three  movements.  And  even  with 
Haydn  (as  also  in  many  of  the  earlier  works  of 
Mozart)  we  find  the  minuet  at  first  by  no  means 
of  invariable  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  same  work  two  minuets,  each 
with  a  trio,  one  before  and  one  after  the  slow  move- 
ment. Examples  will  be  met  with  in  Haydn's 
first  twelve  quartets  (ops.  i  and  2)  and  also  in 
some  of  Mozart's  serenatas,  divertimenti,  etc. 
(Kochel's  Catalogue,  Nob.  63,  99,  204,  247,  and 
others.)  The  detailed  examination  of  the  numer- 
ous minuets  which  Haydn  has  left  us  in  his  quar- 
tets and  symphonies  would  be  deeply  interesting, 
but  would  lead  us  too  far.  Only  a  few  of  the  pro- 
minent characteristics  can  be  mentioned.  While 
in  general  retaining  the  old  form  of  the  minuet, 
Haydn  greatly  changes  its  spirit.  The  original 
dance  was  stately  in  character,  and  somewhat  slow. 
With  Haydn  its  prevailing  tone  was  light-hearted 
humour,  sometimes  even  developing  into  down- 
right fun.  The  time  becomes  quicker.  While  in 
the  earlier  works  the  most  frequent  indications 
are  Allegveito,  or  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  we  find 
in  the  later  quartets  more  than  once  a  Presto 
(ops.  76  and  77).  These  minuets  thus  become  an 
anticipation  of  the  Beethoven  scherzo.  Curiously 
enough,  in  one  set  of  quartets,  and  in  only  one 
(op.  33),  Haydn  designates  this  movement  *  Scher- 
zando,'  in  Nos.  i  and  2,  and  *  Scherzo'  in  Nos.  3 
to  6.  As  the  tempo  here  is  not  more  rapid  than 
in  the  other  minuets,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
only  refers  to  the  character  of  the  music,  and  is 
not  used  in  the  modem  sense.  Asweleamfrom 
Pohl'a  'Haydn'  (p.  332)  that  the  composer  car^- 
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fully  preserved  the  chronological  order  of  the 
quartets  in  numbering  them,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  minuet 
through  the  entire  series.  We  find  one  of  Haydn's 
innovations  in  some  of  the  later  works,  in  putting 
the  trio  into  a  key  more  remote  from  that  of  the 
minuet,  instead  of  into  one  of  those  more  nearly 
related  (Quartet  in  F,  op.  72,  No.  2 — ^minuet  in 
F,  trio  in  Db ;  Quartet  in  C,  op.  74,  No.  i — 
minuet  in  C,  trio  in  A  major).  This  relation  of 
the  tonics  was  a  favourite  one  with  Beethoven. 
In  only  one  of  Haydn's  quartets  (op.  9,  No.  4), 
do  we  find  a  trio  in  three  parts,  though  the  name 
is  always  g^ven  to  the  second  minuet.  A  curious 
variation  from  the  ordinary  form  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  quartet  in  Eb,  op.  2,  No.  3.  Here  the  trio 
of  the  second  minuet  has  three  variations,  one  of 
which  is  played,  instead  of  the  original  trio,  after 
each  repetition  of  the  minuet. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  works  of  Haydn 
to  meet  with  another  variety  of  the  minuet.  The 
finales  of  his  smaller  works  are  often  written  in  a 
*  Tempo  di  Minuetto.'  Here  the  regular  subdi- 
visions of  minuet  and  trio,  sometimes  also  the 
double  bars  and  repeats,  are  abandoned.  In  the 
piano  sonatas  and  trios  many  examples  will  be 
met  with.  A  well-known  instance  of  a  similar 
movement  by  Mozart  is  furnished  in  the  finale  of 
his  sonata  in  F  for  piano  and  violin.  Haydn*s 
predilection  for  the  minuet  is  further  shown  by 
the  hd  that  in  several  of  his  sonatas  in  three 
movements  the  minuet  and  trio  replace  the  slow 
movement,  which  is  altogether  wanting. 

With  Mozart  the  form  of  the  minuet  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Haydn's  ;  it  is  the  spirit  that 
is  different.  Suavity,  tendemess,  and  grace,  rather 
than  overflowing  animal  spirits,  are  now  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics.  It  is  in  Mozart's  con- 
certed instrumental  works  (serenatas,  etc.)  that 
his  minuets  must  be  chiefly  studied;  curiously 
enough,  they  are  singularly  rare  in  his  pianoforte 
compositions.  Of  seventeen  solo  sonatas,  only  two 
(those  in  Eb  and  A  major)  contain  minuets ;  while 
out  of  42  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  minuets 
are  only  found  in  four  as  intermediate  movements, 
though  in  the  earlier  works  a  *  Tempo  di  Minu- 
etto' often  forms  the  finale.  In  many  of  the 
earlier  symphonies  also  we  find  only  three  move- 
ments, and  even  in  several  of  the  later  and  finer 
symphonies  {e.g,  Kochel,  Nos.  297,  338, 444,  504) 
the  minuet  is  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
serenades  and  divertimenti,  especial  prominence 
is  given  to  this  movement.  Frequently  two 
minuets  are  to  be  found,  and  in  some  cases  (Ko- 
chel, Nos.  100,  203,  250)  three  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  variety  of  character  and  colouring  in 
these  minuets  is  the  more  striking  as  the  form  is 
approximately  the  same  in  all.  One  example 
will  sufiice  in  illustration.  In  the  Divertimento 
in  D  (Kochel,  131),  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  bas- 
soon, and  four  horns,  there  are  two  minuets,  th« 
first  of  which  has  three  trios  and  the  second  two. 
The  first  minuet  in  D  major  is  given  to  strings 
alone  ;  the  first  trio  (also  in  D  major)  is  a  quar- 
tet for  the  four  horns ;  the  second  (in  G)  is  a  trio 
for  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon ;  while  the  third  (in  J> 
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minor)  ii  for  the  Beven  wind  instruments  in  com- 
bination. After  the  last  repetition  of  the  minuet, 
a  coda  for  all  the  instruments  concludes  the  move- 
ment.  The  three  trios  are  as  strongly  contrasted 
in  musical  character  as  in  orchestral  colour. 
Many  similar  instances  might  easily  be  given 
from  the  works  of  Mozart. 

To  Beethoven  we  owe  the  transformation  of 
the  minuet  into  the  Scherzo.  Even  in  his  first 
works  this  alteration  is  made.  Of  the  three 
piano  trios,  op.  i,  the  first  and  second  have  a 
scherzo,  and  only  the  third  a  minuet.  The  exa- 
mination of  the  diflerent  varieties  of  the  scherzo 
will  be  treated  elsewhere  (Scheszo)  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  explain  that  tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  minuet  and  the  scherzo  is  one  of  cha- 
racter rather  than  of  form.  The  time  is  firequently 
quicker ;  the  rhythm  is  more  varied  (see,  for 
instance,  the  scherzi  in  Beethoven's  4th  Sym- 
phony, in  the  Sonata,  op.  38,  and  in  the  Baga- 
telle, op.  33,  No.  2) ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  tiie 
7th  and  9th  Symphonies,  the  form  itself  is 
enlarged.  Still  Beethoven  does  not  entirely  aban- 
don ihe  older  minuet.  Out  of  63  examples  of  the 
minuet  or  scherzo  (not  counting  those  in  common 
time)  to  be  found  in  his  works,  1 7  are  entitled 
'  Minuet,*  or  '  Tempo  di  Minuetto.'  Besides  this, 
in  two  works  (the  Piano  and  Violin  Sonata  in  G, 
op.  30,  No.  3,  and  the  Piano  Solo  Sonata  in  £b, 
op.  31,  No.  3),  the  Tempo  di  Minuetto  takes  the 
place  of  the  slow  movement ;  in  the  Sonata,  op. 
49,  No.  2,  it  serves  as  finale  (as  vdth  Haydn  and 
Mozart) ;  and  in  the  Sonata,  op.  54,  the  first 
movement  is  a  Tempo  di  Minuetto.  In  these 
minuets  we  sometimes  find  a  grace  akin  to  that 
of  Mozart  (Sonata^  op.  10,  No.  3 ;  Septet),  some- 
times, as  it  were,  a  reflexion  of  the  humour  of 
Haydii  (Sonata,  op.  22) ;  but  more  often  the 
purest  individuality  of  Beethoven  himself.  In 
some  cases  a  movement  is  entitled  'Minuet,' 
though  its  character  is  decidedly  that  of  the 
■cheno  (e^.  in  the  ist  Symjphony).  The  only 
one  of  the  nine  symphonies  in  which  a  minuet 
of  the  old  style  is  to  be  seen  is  No.  8.  Occa- 
sionally we  meet  in  Beethoven  with  minuets 
simply  entitled  'Allegretto'  (e^.  Sonata  quasi 
Fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  2  ;  Trio  in  £b,  op.  70,  No. 
3) ;  in  other  cases  the  same  term  is  used  for 
what  is  in  reality  a  veritable  scherzo  (Sonatas, 
cip.  14,  no.  I,  op.  27,  no.  i).  It  may  be  said 
that  with  Beethoven  the  minuet  reached  its 
highest  development. 

The  transformation  of  the  minuet  into  the 
■cherzo,  just  adverted  to,  has  had  an  important 
influence  on  modem  composers.  In  the  large 
majority  of  works  produced  since  the  time  of 
Beethoven,  the  scherzo  has  replaced  its  predeces- 
sor. Occasionally  the  older  form  still  appears,  as 
in  Mendelssohn's  '  Italian  Symphony,'  the  third 
movement  of  which  is  a  genuine  minuet,  and  in 
the  second  movement  of  Schumann's  Eb  Sym- 
phony ;  but  with  Beethoven  the  history  of  the 
minuet  practically  closes.  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  a  modem  minuet  will  be  seen  in  Stemdale 
JBennett's  Symphony  in  G  minor.  [£•!*•] 
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CaiT^  (from  Mir^io,  a  Provencal  poem  by  Miiitral), 
music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  March  19,  1864.  Reduced  to  3  acts, 
with  the  addition  of  the  waltz,  and  reproduced 
Dec.  !<;.  1864  at  the  same  theatre.  In  London, 
in  Italian  and  5  acts,  as  Mirella,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  July  5,  1864.  [G.] 

MISERERE.  The  Psalm,  Miserere  met  J)eue, 
as  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  excited  more 
admiration,  and  attained  a  more  lasting  celebrity, 
than  any  other  musical  performance  on  record. 
Its  efiect  has  been  described,  over  and  over  again, 
in  sober  Histories,  Guide-books,  and  Journals 
without  end  ;  but,  never  very  satis&ctorily.  In 
truth,  it  is  difficult  to  convey,  in  intelligible 
language,  any  idea  of  the  profound  impression 
it  never  fiEuls  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of  all 
who  hear  it ;  since  it  owes  its  irresistible  charm, 
less  to  the  presence  of  any  easily  definable  charac- 
teristic, than  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
each  of  which  influences  the  feelings  of  the  listener 
in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Chief  among  these  are, 
the  extraordinary  solenmity  of  the  ^rvice  into 
which  it  is  introduced ;  the  richness  of  its  simple 
harmonies;  and,  the  consummate  art  with  which 
it  is  sung :  on  each  of  which  points  a  few  words 
of  explanisktion  will  be  necessary. 

The  Mieerere  fomis  part  of  the  Service  called 
Tentbrce  ;  which  is  sung,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on 
three  days,  only,  in  the  year — the  Wednesday  in 
Holy  Week,  Maundy  Thursday,  and  Good  Friday. 
[See  TENEBBiE.]  The  Office  is  an  exceedingly 
long  one :  consisting,  besides  the  Miserere  itself, 
of  sixteen  Psalms  and  a  Canticle  from  the  Old 
Testament,  (sung,  with  their  proper  Antiphons, 
in  fourteen  divisions);  nine  Lessons;  as  many 
Responsories ;  and  the  Canticle,  Benedictus  Domi- 
nus  Deus  Israel.  The  whole  of  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  First  Lesson,  [see  Lamenta- 
tions], and  the  Responsories,  is  sung  in  unisonous 
Plain  Chaunt :  and  the  sternness  of  this  antient 
music  forms  the  most  striking  possible  preparation 
for  the  plaintive  tones  which  are  to  follow,  while 
the  Ceremonial  with  which  it  is  accompanied  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  intended  efiect. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Service,  the  Chapel  is 
lighted  by  six  tall  Candles,  on  the  Altar ;  and 
fifteen  others,  placed  on  a  large  triangular  Candle- 
stick, in  front.  Of  these  last,  one  is  extinguished 
at  the  end  of  each  division  of  the  Psalms.  The 
six  Altar-Candles  are  put  out,  one  by  one, 
during  the  singing  of  Benedictus.  The  only  light 
then  remaining  is  the  uppermost  one  on  the  tri- 
angular Candlestick.  This  is  removed,  and  carried 
behind  the  Altar,  where  it  is  completely  hidden 
from  view,  though  not  extinguished.  The  Chapel 
is,  by  this  time,  so  dark,  that  it  is  only  just  pos- 
sible to  discern  the  red  Vestments  of  theJPope, 
as  he  kneels  at  his  Genufiexorium,  in  front  of  the 
Altar.  Meanwhile,  a  single  Soprano  voice  sings, 
with  exquisite  expression,  the  Antiphon,  'Christus 
factus  est  pro  nobis  obediens  usque  ad  mortem.* 
An  awfiil  silence  follows,  during  which  the  Pater- 
noster is  said  in  secret— and  the  first  sad  wail  of- 
the  Miserere  then  swells,  from  the  softest  possible 
pianimmo,  into  a  bitter  cry  for  mercy,  so  thrilling- 
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in  its  effect,  that  MendelBsohn — the  hurt  man  in 
the  world  to  give  way  to  unnatural  excitement — 
describes  this  part  of  the  Service  as  '  the  most 
■ublime  moment  of  the  whole.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  Miserere  to  music  of  a  more  solemn 
character  than  that  generally  used  for  the  Psalms, 
and  thus  making  it  the  culminadng  point  of  in- 
terest in  the  Service  of  Tenebne,  originated  with 
Pope  Leo  X,  whose  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Paride 
Grassi,  tells  us  that  it  was  first  sung  to  a  Faux- 
bourdon  in  1 5 1 4.  Unhappily,  no  trace  of  the  music 
used  on  that  particular  occasion  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. The  oldest  example  we  possess  was  com- 
posed, in  151 7,  by  Costanzo  Feeta,  who  distributed 
the  words  of  the  Psalm  between  two  Falsi-bordoni, 
one  for  four  Voices,  and  the  other  for  five,  relieved 
by  alternate  Verses  of  Plain  Chaunt — a  mode  of 
treatment  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day, 
and  upon  which  no  later  Composer  has  attempted 
to  improve.  Festa's  Miserere  is  the  first  of  a 
collection  of  twelve,  contained  in  two  celebrated 
MS.  volumes  preserved  among  the  Archives  of 
the  Pontifical  Chapel.  The  other  contributors 
to  the  series  were,  Luigi  Dentioe,  Francesco  Guer- 
rero, Palestrina,  Teofilo  Gaigano,  Francesco 
Anerio,  Felice  Anerio,  an  anonymous  Composer 
of  veiy  inferior  ability,  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini  \ 
Sante  Naldini,  Ruggiero  Giovanelli,  and,  lastly, 
Gregorio  Allegri — ^whose  work  is  the  only  one  of 
the  twelve  now  remaining  in  use.  So  great  was 
the  jealousy  with  which  these  famous  compositions 
were  formerly  guarded,  that  it  was  all  but  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  transcript  of  any  one  of  them. 
It  is  said,  that,  up  to  the  year  1 770,  only  three 
copies  of  the  Miserere  of  Allegri  were  ever  law- 
fully made — one,  for  the  Emperor  Leopold  I ;  one, 
for  the  King  of  Portugal ;  and,  a  tlurd,  for  the 
Padre  Martini.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  last- 
named  MS.  rests  that  of  nearly  all  the  printed 
editions  we  now  possess.  P.  Martini  lent  it 
to  Dr.  Bumey,  who,  after  comparing  it  with 
another  transcription  given  to  him  by  the  Cava- 
liere  Santarelli,  published  it,  in  1 790,  in  a  woric 
(now  exceedingly  scarce),  called  <La  Mudca 
della  Settimana  Santa,'  firom  which  it  has  been 
since  reproduced,  in  Novello*s  '  Music  of  Holy 
Week.*  The  authenticity  of  this  version  is  un- 
doubted :  but  it  gives  only  a  very  faint  idea  of 
the  real  Miserere,  the  beauty  of  which  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung. 
A  curious  proof  of  this  well-known  fact  is  affstcded 
by  an  anecdote  related  by  Santarelli.  When  the 
Choristers  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna 
attempted  to  sing  ftom  the  MS.  supplied  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  the  effect  produced  was  so  dis- 
appointing, that  the  Pc^'s  Maestro  di  Capella  was 
suspected  of  having  purposely  sent  a  spurious 
oopy,  in  order  that  the  power  of  rendering  the 
original  music  might  still  rest  with  the  Pontifical 
Choir  alone.  The  Emperor  was  furious,  and  de- 
spatched a  courier  to  the  Vatican,  charged  with  a 
formal  complaint  of  the  insult  to  which  he  believed 
kimself  to  have  been  subjected.    The  Maestro  di 
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Capella  was  dismissed  from  his  office :  and  it  was 
only  after  long  and  patient  investigation  that  his 
explanation  was  accepted,  and  he  himself  again 
received  into  favour.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  stoiy.  The  circumstance 
was  well  known  in  Rome :  and  the  remembraooe 
of  it  added  greatly  to  the  wonderment  produced, 
nearly  a  century  later,  by  a  feat  perfonned  by 
the  little  Mozart.  On  the  Fourth  Day  of  Holy 
Week,  1770,  that  gifted  Boy — then  just  fourteen 
years  old — wrote  down  the  entire  Miserere,  after 
having  heard  it  sung,  once  only,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  On  Good  Friday,  he  put  the  MS.  into 
his  cocked  hat,  and  corrected  it,  with  a  pencil,  as 
the  Service  proceeded.  And,  not  long  afterwazds, 
he  sang,  and  played  it,  with  such  exact  attention 
to  the  traditional  abellimenti,  that  Cristofbro, 
the  principal  Soprano,  who  had  himself  sung  it 
in  the  Chapel,  declared  his  perfonnanoe  perfect 

Since  the  time  of  Mozart,  the  manner  of  sing- 
ing the  Miserere  has  imdergone  so  little  radi<»i 
change,  that  his  oopy,  were  it  still  in  existence, 
would  probably  serve  as  a  very  useful  guide  to 
the  present  practice.  Three  settings  are  now 
used,  alternately — the  very  beautiM  one,  by 
All^ri,  already  mentioned;  a  vastly  inferior 
composition,  by  Tommaso  Bai,  produced  in  171 4, 
and  printed  both  by  Bumey  and  Novello;  and 
another,  contributed  by  Giuseppe  Baini,  in  18  21, 
and  still  remaining  in  MS.  These  are  all  written 
in  the  Second  Mode,  transposed ;  and  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  outward  fonn,  that,  not 
only  is  the  same  method  of  treatment  applied  to 
all,  but  a  Verse  of  one  is  frequently  interpolated, 
in  performance,  between  two  Verses  of  another. 
We  shall,  th^nefore,  confine  our  examples  to 
the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  which  will  serve  as  an 
exact  type  of  the  rest,  both  with  respect  to  its 
general  style,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
far-fiumed  Abellimenti  are  interwoven  with  the 
phrases  of  the  original  melody.  These  Abellimenti 
are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  exceedingly 
elaborate  four-part  Cadense,  introduced  in  place 
of  the  simple  closes  of  the  text,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  interest  of  the  performance.  Men- 
delssohn paid  close  attention  to  one  which  he 
heard  in  1831,  and  minutely  described  it  in  his 
well-known  letter  to  Zelter :  and,  in  1840,  Alee- 
sandro  Geminiani  published,  at  Lugano,  a  new 
edition  (now  long  since  exhausted)  of  the  music, 
with  eiamples  of  all  the  Abellimenti  at  that  time 
in  use.  Most  other  writers  seem  to  have  done 
their  best  rather  to  increase  than  to  dispel  the 
mystery  with  which  the  subject  is,  even  to  this  day, 
surrounded.  Yet,  the  traditional  usage  is  not  so 
very  difficult  to  understand ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  effect  it  produces,  when  we  re- 
member the  infinite  care  with  which  even  the 
choral  portions  of  the  Psalm  are  annuaDy  re- 
hearsed by  a  picked  Choir,  every  member  of 
which  is  capable  of  singing  a  Solo. 

The  first  Verse  is  sung,  quite  plainly,  to  a 
Faux-bourdon,  for  five  Voices,  exactly  as  it  is 
printed  by  Bumey,  and  Novello ;  beginning  pian- 
tsnmo,  swelling  out  to  a  thrilling  forte,  and  again 
taking  up  the  point  of  imitation  8oUa  voce. 
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The  seoond  Verse  is  sung,  in  unisonoufl  Plain 
Chaunty  (o  the  Second  Tone,  transposed. 


/  Et  secundum  moltltudl- ) 
I  BemmiMratlonanta>  /* 


dale  inlqidtft^cmBa-Mi 


We  first  meet  with  the  Abellimenti  in  the 
third  Verse,  which  is  sung  in  the  form  of  a  Con- 
certino— that  is  to  say,  by  a  Choir  of  four  choice 
Solo  Voices.  In  the  following  example,  the  text 
of  the  Faux  bourdon  is  printed  in  large  notes, 
and  tbe  two  Abellimenti — one  at  the  end  of  each 
clause— in  small  ones.* 
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1  The  aeddenuii  In  bncketi  ire  n&douMedly  due  to  the  c^rioe  of 
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In  describing  this  beautiful  passage,  Mendels- 
sohn says,  'The  Abellimenti  are  certainly  not  of 
antient  date ;  but  they  are  composed  with  infinite 
talent,  and  taste,  and  their  effect  is  admirable. 
This  one,  in  particular,"  is  often  repeated,  and 
makes  so  deep  an  impression,  that,  when  it 
begins,  an  evident  excitement  prevades  all  pre- 
sent  The  Soprano  intones  the  high  C,  in  a  pure 

soft  voice,  allowing  it  to  vibrate  for  a  time,  and 
slowly  gliding  down,  while  the  Alto  holds  its 
C  steadily ;  so  that,  at  first,  I  was  under  the 
delusion  that  the  high  C  was  still  held  by  the 
Soprano.  The  skill,  too,  with  which  the  harmony 
is  gradually  developed,  is  truly  marvellous.* 

The  unisonous  melody  of  the  fourth  Verse 
serves  only  to  bring  this  striking  effect  into  still 
bolder  relief. 

iS  ■ Ird  ■ 

/ QuonlMn  lnJqull»- \ _ -,     „.  (et  peccmtum  me-)  ., 
\temiaMincgocog-/°*"    ^' \    umcgnirmme  /" 

The  fifth  Verse  is  sung  like  the  first;  the  sixth, 
like  the  second ;  the  seventh,  like  the  third ;  and 
the  eighth,  like  the  fourth :  and  this  order  is 
continued — though  with  endless  variations  of 
Tempo,  and  expression — as  far  as  the  concluding 
Strophe,  the  latter  half  of  which  is  adapted  to 
a  Double  Chorus,  written  in  nine  parts,  and  sung 
very  slowly,  with  a  constant  ritardando,  'the 
singers  diminishing  or  rather  extinguishing  the 
hannony  to  a  perfect  point.' ' 

dim <»    . 
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1  That  Is.  the  last  shewn  In  our  example. 

>  Tlirv  wonl«  are  Buni^y's.  Adamis  direction  li.  L'mltimo  etrw 
Jel  S<fhito  Urmima  m  dme  (ori,  *  p<r{>  tar^  la  Jiattmtm  Adai/io,  pfT 
Jlnirlo  Piano,  $monaudo poeo  a  j>oeo  I'Armomia. 
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When  the  lut  aounds  have  died  away,  a  short 
Prayer  Ib  aung  by  the  Pope :  at  a  signal  given 
by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  the  last  Candle  is 
broaght  forth  from  its  hiding-plaoe  behind  the 
Altar :  and  the  congregation  msperses.  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  an  article  like  the  present,  to 
enter  into  the  symbolical  meaning  attacuied,  either 
to  the  hiding  of  tiie  Candle,  or  to  any  other  part 
of  the  Ceremony.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every* 
thing  has  a  symbolical  meaning,  which  is  ex* 
plained,  to  some  extent,  in  a  little  pamphlet,^ 
annually  sold,  in  Rome,  during  the  Holy  Week. 
That  this  elaborate  system  of  svmbolism  tends  to 
predispose  the  mind  of  the  hearer  towards  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  beanty  of  the  mosic  is 
undeniable.  On  the  other  band,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  much  of  the  effect  produced 
depends  upon  the  qualityof  the  Voices  employed — 
especially,  that  of  the  Sopranos.  Fifty  years 
ago,  a  very  celebrated  Sopranist,  named  Mariano, 
sang  the  higher  passages  with  wonderful  delicacy 
and  pathos :  but,  even  with  Voices  of  ordinary 
capacity,  the  habit  of  constantly  practising 
together,  without  instrumental  accompaniment 
of  any  kind,  leads  to  a  perfection  of  style  quite 
unattainable  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
lean  on  the  Oi^n  for  support.  [W.S-R.] 

MISSA  BREVI8.  A  Mms  ef  moderate 
length,  intended  rather  for  use  on  ordinary  ooca* 
sions,  than  on  Festivals  of  very  great  solemnity. 

The  subjects  of  the  Missa  Brevis  are  almost 
alwa3-8  original;  »b  in  the  charming  example, 
by  Andrea  Gabrieli,  printed,  on  the  authority  of 
a  valuable  MS.  copy,  in  tiie  first  volume  of 
Proske's  'Musioa  Divina.*  This  rule,  however, 
is  not  univeraaL  Palestrina's  Missa  Brevis — ^a 
work  of  unapproachable  beauty,  and  perfectly 
complete  in  all  its  parte,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  short  time  it  occupies  in  perform- 
anoe— is  founded  upon  Canti  fermi  derived  from 
the  melody  of  'Audi  fills,*  a  Plain  Chaunt  Traetvs, 
which  has  also  been  very  finely  treated,  in  a  Mass 
of  earlier  date,  by  Claude  GoudimeL     [W.S.R.] 

MISSA  PAP^  MARCELLI.  A  very  cele- 
brated  Mass,  composed  in  the  year  1565  by 
Palestrina;  and  printed  in  1567  in  his  Second 
Book  of  Masses,  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  King  of 
Spain.'  The  origin  of  its  title  has  been  hotly 
disputed ;  though  all  that  is  really  known  upon 
the  subject  is,  that  tiie  oidy  name  by  which  it 
has  ever  been  distinguished  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Corapeeer  himself,  fully  ten  yean  after  Pope 
BiaFoellus  IL  had  breathed  his  last.  It  was 
written  at  the  instance  of  a  Commission,  appointed 
by  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  suppress  certain  vicious 
Schools  of  Ecclesiastical  Music  condenmed  by 

1  '  lUa.mll  im  C««^aM>iilM  qiif  not  Itaa 
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the  Conndl  of  Trent;  and  gave  such  unqualified 
satisfisiction,  tiiat  it  was.  at  once  accepted  as  a 
model  of  tiie  style  to  be  thenceforth  generally 
adopted.  For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  its 
chuacteristics,  and  a  fuller  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  its  production,  see  Mass, 
and  Pjllisvswa.  [  W.  S.  R.] 

MISSA  SINE  NOMINE.  A  Mass,  composed 
upon  original  subjects,  in  place  of  a  Plain  Chaunt 
Cimto  fermo.  Examples  wiH  be  found  among  the 
works  of  Josquin  des  Pr^  Palestrina,  and  other 
composers  of  the  1 5th  and  i6th  centuries.  [W..S.R.1 

MISSA  SUPER  VOCES  MUSICALES 
(IftMa,  i>0.  Be,  Mi,  Fa^  Sol,  La).  A  Maas  in 
which  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord  are  used 
as  a  Canto  fermo.  [See  Hbxachobd.]  Splendid 
specimens  of  the  style  are  extant,  by  Josquin  dea 
Pres,  Palestrina,  and  Franceeco  Suriano.  [W.S.R.] 

MITCHELL,  John,  deserves  a  place  in  these 
columns  on  account  of  his  dcAe  connection  with  ' 
musical  enterprise  in  London  for  many  years.  He 
was  bom  there  April  21,  1806,  and  died  Decern-, 
ber  II,  1874.  ^^  *  large  part  of  his  life  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  managers 
and  agents  in  the  metropolis.  In  1837  he  intro- 
duced opera  buffit  at  the  Lyceum  Tbieatre ;  in- 
cluding Betly,  L*Italiana  in  Algieri,  EUsa  e 
Claudio,  and  others,  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
In  1849  and  1850  he  opened  the  St.  Jameses 
Theatre  vdth  an  excellent  French  company  for 
comic  opera,  with  Le  Domino  Noir,  L'Ambassa- 
drice,  Ia  Dame  blanche,  Zanetta,  Richard  Cceur 
de  lion,  Le  Chalet,  and  many  other  first-rate 
works.  Of  the  French  plays  which  he  produced 
at  the  sune  theatre,  with  Rachel,  Regnier,  and 
many  other  great  actors,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  In  184a 
Rossini's  'Stabat  Mater*  was  brought  out  under 
his  direction  for  the  first  time  in  England.  In 
1853  he  first  brought  over  the  Cologne  Choir  to 
England.  Few  men  were  better  known  than  John 
Mitchell  in  all  musical  circles.  Whatever  he  did 
was  done  as  well  as  he  ceuld  possibly  do  it,  and 
he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  as  an  honourable 
man  of  business  and  generous  friend.  [G.] 

MIXED  CADENCE.  The  two  most  distinct 
and  obvious  forms  of  cadence  are  such  as  are 
formed  either  by  the  succession  of  dominant  or 
of  subdominant  and  tonic  harmony,  and  these 
are  respectively  called  Authentic  and  Plagal 
cadenoeSk  The  term-  *  Mixed '  has  been  applied 
to  a  cadence  which  as  in  some  senses  a  combina*> 
tion  of  these  two  fr>nns,  by  having  both  sub- 
dominant  and  dominant  harmony  in  dose  juxta- 
position immediately  before  the  final  tonic  chord, 
by  which  means  the  tonality  is  enforced  both  by 
the  succession  of  the  three  most  important  roots 
in  the  key,  and  also  by  giving  all  the  diatonic 
notes  which  it  contains.  [C.U.H.P.] 

MIXED  MODE&  Writers  on  Plain  Chaunt 
apply  this  term  to  tonalities  which  embrace  the 
entire  compass  of  sa  Authentic  Mode,  in  combina- 
tion with  that  of  its  Plagal  derivative :  thus, 
the  Mixed  Dorian  Mode,  extends  from  A,  to  the 
next  D  but  one  above  it ',  the  Mixed  Phrygiau^ 
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from  B,  to  the  next  E  bat  one ;  the  Mixed  Lydian, 
from  C,  to  the  next  F  but  one;  and  the  Mixed 
Mixolydian,  from  D,  to  the  next  G  but  one. 
[See  Manebia.] 

A  very  fine  example  of  Mixed  Mixolydian, 
(Modes  vn  and  VIII,  combined),  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Melody  of  *  Lauda  Sion.'  [See  Lauda  Sion.] 

Polyphonic  Music  for  unequal  Voices  is  always, 
of  necessity,  written  in  Mixed  Modee :  since,  i 
the  Treble  and  Tenor  sing  in  the  Authentic 
Mode,  the  Alto  and  Bass  will  naturally  fall  within 
the  compass  of  its  Plagal  congener ;  and,  vice 
veraa.  The  Composition  is,  however,  always 
■aid  to  be  in  the  Mode  indicated  by  its  Tenor 
part.  tW^.R.] 

MIXED  VOICES.  The  English  term  for  a 
combination  of  female  and  male  voices,  as  opposed 
to  '  Equal  voices,*  which  denotes  male  or  female 
voices  alone.  Thus  Mendelssohn's  part-songs  for 
8.A.T.B.  are  for  mixed  voices,  uid  those  for 
A.T.T3.  for  equal  voices.  [6.] 

MIXOLYDIAN  MODE.  (JjA,  Modus  Mixo- 
lydius ;  Modus  Angelicas.)  The  Seventh  of  the 
EoclesiaBtiGal  Modes.  [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical.] 

The  final  of  the  Mixolydian  Mode  ia  G.  Its 
eompass,  in  the  Authentic  form,  extends  upwards 
firom  that  note  to  its  octave ;  and  its  semitones 
<x9cur  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  degrees.  Its  Dominant  is  D,  its 
Mediant,  O  (B  being  rejected,  on  account  of  its 
forbidden  relations  with  F),  and  its  Participant, 
A.  Its  Conceded  Modulations  are  B,  and  E; 
and  its  Absolute  Initials,  G,  B,  C,  D,  and  some- 
times, though  not  very  frequently,  A.  The  sub- 
joined example  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  most 
prominent  characteristics  :— 
Moos  VIL 
Pin.  carl.         M«l.  Dom. 


In  its  Plagal,  or  Hypomixdydian  form,  (Mode 
VIII,  Modas  HypomiBolydius.  Modus  perfectus), 
its  compass  lies  a  Fourth  lower — ^from  D  to  D ; 
and  the  semitones  fall  between  the  second  and 
third,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  The 
Domhiant  of  this  Mode  is  C ;  B  being  inadmis- 
sible, by  reason  of  its  Quinta  falsa  with  F.  Its 
Mediant  is  F — for  which  note  A  is  sometimes, 
though  not  very  frequently,  substituted,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  false  relation  of  Mi  contra  Fa,  with 
B.  [See  Mi  contba  Fa.]  Its  Participant  is  the 
lower  D.  Its  Conceded  Modulations  are,  the 
npper  D,  and  B ;  and  its  Absolute  Initials,  the 
lower  C,  (balow  the  nozmal  oompass  of  the  mode), 
D,  F,  G,  A,  and  C. 

MoBa  Tm. 
Pari.         Msd.  Fin.  Dom. 


In  performance,  Mode  VII  is  almost  always 
transposed,  in  order  to  escape  the  high  range  of 
Itfl  npper  notes.  Mode  VIII,  on  the  contrary, 
lies  well  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  Voices. 

The  Antiphon,  'Asperges  me,'  as  given  in  the 
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Boman  CSicadual,  and  the  Sarum  Melody  of '  Sanc- 
torum meritii^'  printed  in  the  Bev.  T.  Helmore's 
'  Hymnal  Note^'  may  be  cited  as  highly  cluurac- 
teristic  examples  of  the  use  of  Mode  VII ;  and 
an  equally  perfect  illuakration  of  that  of  Mode 
VIII  will  be  found  in  the  Melody  of  <Iste  confes 
sor,*  as  given  in  the  Boman  Veq^eral.^ 

In  Polvphonic  Music,  the  Mixokdian  Mode  m 
used,  vdth  great  effect,  both  in  its  Authentic  and 
Plagal  form.  We  can  scarcely  call  attrition  to 
a  finer  instance  of  the  use  of  the  VHth  mode  than 
Palestrina's  Missa  '  Dies  sanctificatus* ;  or,  of 
that  of  the  Vlllth,  than  his  Missa  *  Iste  con- 
fessor; [WAB.1 

MIXTUBE.  An  organ  stop  ordinarily  fui^ 
nished  with  firom  two  to  five  comparatively  small 
pipes  to  each  key.  It  is  compounded  of  the 
higher-sounding  and  therefore  ahasier  members 
of  the  'foundation'  and  *  mutation'  cUisses  of 
stops,  combined  or '  mixed,'  and  arranged  to  draw 
together,  as  they,  practically,  are  seldom  required 
to  be  used  separately.  The  Mixture  represents 
or  coiToborates  the  higher  consonant  harmonic 
sounds  suggested  by  nature,  and  in  the  bass  pro- 
duces tones  to  the  Uiird  or  fourth  octave  above  the 
umson  or  chief  foundation  tone.  As  the  musical 
scale  ascends,  the  higher  harmonics  become  weak 
and  inaudible  to  the  ear ;  hence  in  a  Mixture 
stop  it  is  custoroarv  to  discontinue  the  higher 
rvnks  as  they  asoeno,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  and  < 
insert  in  lieu  a  rank  of  lower  tone  than  was 
previously  in  the  stop,  but  appearing  as  a  separate 
stop.  This  alteration  is  called  a  '  break.'  These 
return-ranks  serve  the  best  of  purposes.  In  a 
Pianoforte  it  is  well  known  that  the  strings  in- 
crease in  number  from  one  in  the  bass  to  two 
higher  up,  and  afteiwards  to  three,  to  preserve  an 
evenness  in  the  tone.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
return-ranks,  when  well  managed,  considerably 
reinforce  the  strength  of  the  treble  part  of  the 
organ.    [Mutation.]  [E.J.H.] 

MIZLEB  (Mit8ler),L0RENZ  Christofh,  bom 
at  Heidenheim,  Wfirtemberg,  July  25,  1711, 
died  at  Warsaw  Mareh  1778;  was  educated  at 
the  Gymnasium  of  Anapach  and  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  He  was  one  of  Bach's  scholarB.  In 
1 734  he  became  a  magistrate,  &d  waa  generally 
a  cultivated  and  prominent  poison.  His  daim  to 
perpetuity  is  his  connexion  with  the '  Association 
for  Musical  Science,'  which  he  founded  at  Leipzig 
in  1 738  and  kept  together.  Amongst  its  members 
were  Handel,  Bach,  and  Graun.  Bach  composed 
a  6-part  Canon  and  the  Canonical  Variations  on 
'  Vom  Himmel  hoeh,'  as  his  diplonia  pieces.  Mia- 
ler  wrote  a  treatise  on  Thorough  Bass  (General- 
basslehre),  in  which  he  seems  to  have  pushed 
the  connexion  of  music  and  mathematics  to 
absurdity.  (See  Qpitta,  Baoh,  ii.  502-506.)   [G.] 

MOCK  DOCTOB,  THE.  The  English  version, 
by  Chas.  Kenny,  of  Barbier  and  Carry's  adapta- 
tion of  Gounod^  *  M^decin  malgr^  lui ' ;  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  27,  1865,  [G.] 

1  Ott«iBiutb«telHntodiiUii«iilibth«MV«lodfflifromtlM]loiMa 
'  BaDctorum  mtfiiiB,'  and  Uie  Swum  'I«ie  cwnfiBMor'.  which  us  not  ia 
ttMllMlwhenladiwMd. 
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MODE  (Ut.  Modus ;  Ital.  Modo  ;  Old  lEng. 
Moode),  A  term  emf^lojed  in  mediaeval  music, 
to  indicate  the  relative  duration  of  the  Large, 
the  Long,  and  the  Breve. 

Mode  is  of  two  kinds— ^the  Greater,  and  the 
Lesser.  The  former  regdlates  the  proportions  of 
the  Large  (maxima)  to  &e  Long :  the  latter, 
that  of  the  Long  to  the  Breve.  Both  kinds  may 
be  either  Perfect,  or  Lnpeifect. 

In  the  Great  Mode  Perfect^  the  Large  is  equal 
to  three  Longs.  In  the  Great  Mode  Imperfect, 
it  is  equal  to  two  only. 

In  the  Lesser  Mode  Perfect,  the  Long  is  equal 
to  three  Breves.  In  the  Lesser  Mode  Imperfect, 
it  is  equal  to  two. 

The  Modal  Sign  is  usually  placed  after  the 
Clef,  like  the  Time  Signature  in  modern  music. 
Innumerable  varieties  are  found  in  music  of  dif- 
ferent periods.  Even  as  early  as  I597»  ^"^  ^^^ 
Morley  bitterly  lamenting  the  absence -of  a  rule 
of  universal  application:  and  a  little  attention 
to  the  subjoined  examples  will  show  that  his 
complaint  was  not  an  unreasonable  one.  The 
following  forms  are  given  by  Zaoconi : — 


OrMt  Mode  Perfect.  Great  Mode  Imperfect. 


Other  writers  sometimes  describe  them  thus— 
Great  Mode  Perfect.  Great  Mode  Imperfect. 


Mode  Perfect. 


Leoeer  Mode  Imperfect. 


Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Modes 
are  frequently  indicated,  thus — 

Both  Mode.  Periect.  ^'t^^J^^r^,'***^ 


^"•*^I  pSS?'"^*       Both  Mode.  Imperfect. 


In  these  examples,  the  Circle  is  used  as  the 
sign  of  Perfection,  and  the  Semicircle,  as  that  of 
Imperfection.  The  rests -denote  the  proportion 
between  the  two  notes—not  always  accurately, 
but,  in  a  vague  way  whieh<Kx:ocded  well  enough 
with  the  oonventionalvsignification  of  the  figures, 
when  they  were  in  general  use,  though  it  fails 
to  explain  their  real  meaning.  In  Zaceoini's  for- 
mulae, the  groups  of  rests  «re  doubled--probably 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Allowing  for  this, 
we  shall  find  that  the  .sign  for  the  Great  Mode 
Perfect  exhibits,  in  every  case,  the  exact  number 
of  rests  required :  viz.  three  Perfect  Long  Rests, 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  Perfect  Large.  The  same 
accuracy  is  observable  in  the  signs  for  the  com- 
bined Modei|^exhibited  in  the  last  four  examples. 
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But,  in  the  other  oases,  so  great  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  the  nimiber  of  rests  indicated, 
and  the  true  proportion  of  the  notes  to  which 
they  refer,  that  the  figures  can  only  be  regarded 
as  arbitrary  signs,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the 
initiated,  but  formed  upon  no  fixed  or  self-explana- 
tory principle. 

It  win  be  observed,  that,  in  all  the  above  ex- 
amples, the  rests  are  placed  before  the  Circle,  or 
Semicircle ;  in  which  case  it  is  always  understood 
that  they  are  not  to  be  counted.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, they  are  altogether  om.itted,  and  a  figure  onl^ 
given,  in  eenjuncti(«  with  the  Circle,  or  Semi- 
circle. Thus,  Morley,  following  the  example  of 
Omithoparcus,  gives  O  3  as  the  sign  of  the  Great 
Mode  Perfect ;  C  3i  m  that  of  the  Great  Mode 
Imperfect;  O  3  as  that  of  the  Lesser  Mode  Perfect ; 
and  C  2  as  that  of  the  Lesser  Mode  Imperfect. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  Century, 
and  the  firstr«f  the  i6th.  Composers  delighted  in 
combining  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  in  pro- 
portions of  frightful  complexity ;  but,  after  the 
time  of  Palestrina,  the  practice  fell  into  disuse. 
[See  Time  jProultion;  Propobtion.]  [W.S.R.] 

MODEKATO.  *In  moderate  time,*  or  *  mode- 
rately.' This  direction  is  used  either  singly  as  a 
mark  of  time,  or  as  qualifying  some  other  mark 
of  time,  as  Allegro  moderate,  or  Andante  mode- 
rate, when  it  has  the^result  of  lessening  the  force 
of  the  simple  direction.  Thus  Allegro  moderato 
will  -be  slightly  slower  than  Allegro  alone,  and 
Andante  moderato  slightly  fsutter  than  Andante. 
Moderato  alone  is  never  used  by  Beethoven, 
except  in  the  -doubtful  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  G 
called.no.  37.  He  uses  Molto  moderato  however 
in  .the  Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  op.  30, 
no.  3,  and  Moderato  e  grazioeo  in  the  Menuetto 
of  ibe  Pianoforte  Spnata  in  £b,  op.  31,  no.  3. 
Assai  moderato  is  used  in  the  march  finim  the 
'  Kuins  of  Athens,*  and  Moderato  cantabile  molto 
espressivo  in  the  beginning  of  op.  no.  Molto 
moderato  is  used  by  Sohub^  in  the  Pianoforte 
Sonata  in  Bb,  no.  10.  Instances  of  Allegro 
moderato  in  Beethoven's  works  will  occur  to 
every  one.  Allegretto  moderato  is  also  very 
common.  Vivace  moderato  occurs  in  Bagatelle, 
no.  9,  (op.  II 9%  Mendelssohn  is  very  fond  ef 
the  direction  Allegro  moderato,  using  it  no  less 
than  eight  times  in  the  '  Elijah '  aJone.  Schumann 
very  constantly  used  Moderato  alone,  translating 
it  into  German  sometimes  by  Massig,  and  some* 
times  by  Nicht  schnell.  See  the  Album,  noe.  3, 
5,  13,  16,  I9,«tc.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MODES.  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  features  in  Greek  music  was 
the  division  of  the  Diatonic  Scale  into  certain  re- 
gions called  Modes.  The  musicians  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  confessedly  derived  their  idea  of  the 
sode  from  Hellenic  sources,  adopted  an  analogous 
peculiarity  into  their  own  system,  in  which  it  at 
once  took  root,  though  its  development  was  very 
gradual.  At  first,  foiu:  forms  only  were  recognised, 
in  the  newer  method — the  Authentic  Modes  of 
Saint  Ambrose.  To  these — if  tradition  may  be 
trusted — Saint  Gregory  added  four  Plagal  scales. 
Later  theorists  taught  the  existence  of  fourteen 
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Tuieties ;  twelve  of  which  remained,  for  mftny 
centuries,  in  oonBtant  use,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  their  Greek  prototypes,  though  not 
really  identical  with  them ;  while  two  were' re- 
jected, as  impure,  and  practically  useless. 

Into  the  laborious  process  by  which  these  scales 
were  evolved  from  the  compUcatod  mysteries  of 
the  Greek  Canon  we  need  not  enter.  To  us,  their 
construction  is  simple  enough,  when  regarded  from 
our  own  point  of  view.  We  have  only  to  imsgine 
a  series  of  the  natural  notes  of  the  modem  Dia- 
tonic Scale,  extending,  upwards,  from  A,  the  first 
space  in  the  bass,  to  C,  the  third  space  in  the 
treble.  By  dividUing  this  grand  scale  into  sec- 
tions, each  assisting  of  eight  notes,  and  each 
beginning  with  a  different  sound,  we  shall  obtain 
the  entire  set  of  fourteen  Modes,  in  the  most 
complete  form  possible. 
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The  Modes  are  separated  into  two  classes: 
Authentic,  (from  a(f$€yr4v,  to  govern)  and  Plagal, 
(from  nkdytos,  oblique).  The  compass  of  the 
former  extends  from  the  Final  (equivalent  to  the 
Tonic,  or  Key-note,  of  modem  theory,)  to  the 
Octave  above.  That  of  the  latter,  frvm  the  Fourth 
below  the  Final,  to  the  Fifth  above  it.  Conse- 
quently, the  Final-  is  the  lowest  note  of  the 
Authentic  Modes ;  and  (very  nearly)  the  middle 
note  of  Plagal  ones.  Every  Plagal  Mode  is  derived 
frt>m  an  Authentic  original,..  fix)m  which  it  is 
distinguished,  in  name,  by.  the  prefix.  Hypo- : 
the-  same  Final  being  common  to  both  forms ; 
and  the  compass  of  the  derived  Mode  lying  a 
Fourth  below  that  of  the  original  scale.  In  the 
following  table,  the  Final  of  each  Mode  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  F ;  and,  the  pontiom  of  the 
semitones,  by  a  slur. 


AUTHENTIC  MODES. 

Tke  Dorian  Mode. 


Mode  IX, 


Mode  XL 


The  motion  Mode. 


The  Loerian  Mode  (njeotsd). 


Modeir. 


PLAGAL  MODES. 

Tke  Hnodorian  Mode. 


Modeir. 

(^ „ 

F 

^       ^^      ^      Q      ^ 

ModeVL 

as 

The  HnolydUm  Mode. 

f&     ..      ^      ^^     ^     ''     ^        -'       t= 

Mode  riir; 

p 

-^ — "— 

-^ — a — s^ _ 

ModeX. 

V 

The  Bwpoetolian  Mode. 
-^^ H 1 

ModeXn. 

B 

ModeXIF(at 

—/J 

-jf 

XII). 

H 

TheHyVoUmHanModt, 

^=^^ 

o      ^w^^"      '       " 

Each  of  these  Modes  is  divisib^H^to  two  mem- 
bers.  a  Pentachord,  and  a  Tetrachord.  The  notes 
which  compose  the  Pentachord  are  contained 
within  the  oompass  of  a  Perfect  fifth,  {Diapente) : 
those  of  the  Tetrachord,  within  that  of  a  Perfect 
Fourth,  {DicUestaron).  In  the  Authentic  Modes, 
the  Fifth  is  placed  below  the  Fourth  :  in  the 
Plagal,  the  Fourth  lies  below  the  Fifth.  The 
former  is  called  the  '  Harmonic,*  and  the  latter, 
the  'Arithmetical  Division.'^      In  both 
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the  highest  note  of  the  lower  member  ooiresponds 
with  &e  lowest  of  the  upper :  thus— 

HABMOXIO  DIVISIOll. 

Pentachord.  Tetrachord.  ^ 

..a 


ABITEOflTICAL  DrvmOR. 
Tetrachord.  Pentachord. 
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It  will  be  seen,  tliat,  in  tbe  Loeriin  and  Hypo- 
Jocrian  Modes,  this  division  is  impossible ;  since 
in  both  oases  it  would  substitute,  for  tbe  perfect 
intervals,  a  Diminidied  Fifth,  {Quinta  falsa), 
and  an  Augmented  Fourth,  (  Tritonu$).  On  this 
acoonnt  these  Modes  are  oondemned  as  impure. 
fiome  authorities  expunge  even  their  names  and 
numbers  from  the  catalogue;  calling  the  Ionian  the 
Eleventh,  and  the  Hypoiooian  the  Twelfth  Mode. 
Others — among  whom  are  the  editors  of  the 
SaCisbon,  Mechlin,  and  Rheime-Gambrai  Offioe- 
Boolu — retain  the  names  and  numbers,  but,  none 
the  less,  reject  the  scales  themselves.  The  true 
number  of  the  Modes  has,  indeed,  been  many 
times  disputed :  once,  90  hotly,  that  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  decision  of  Charlemagne ;  who 
ai  first  said  that  eight  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  but 
afterwards  allowedthe  use  of  twelve.  More  than 
one  later  theorist,  while  nominally  recognising  the 
existence  of  eight  forms  only,  has  described  Modes 
IX,X,XI,  XII,  XIII,  andXIV,asmetamorpho8ed 
renderings  of  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  respec- 
tively. Hence,  we  constantly  find,  in  the  Mephlin 
Offloe-Books,  such  expressions  as  '  /  Modut,  anti' 
^mhtt  IX*  or '  X  Modus ;  alii  nduxsrunt  ad  II': 
a  distinotioB  sufficiently  puzzling  to  the  tyro,  from 
the  confusion  it  creates  with,  regard,  IxJth  to  the 
nature  and  the  true  Final  of  the  disputed  scale. 

Besides  its  Final,  every  Mode  is  distinguished 
by  three  other  highly  characteristic  notes — its 
Dominant^  Mediant,  and  Participant— tbe  rela- 
tive impcwtanoe  of  which  is  shewn  by  the  order' 
in  which  we  have  mentioned  them. 

The  Dominant  of  the  Authentic  Mode  lies  a 
Fifth  above  the  Final ;  unless  that  note  should 
happen  to  be  B,  in  which  case  C  is  substituted  for 
it.  That  of  the  Plagal  Modes  lies  a  Third  below 
the  Authentic  Dominant ;  unless  that  third  note 
should  happen  to  b»  B,  in  which  case  C  is  sub- 
stituted, as  before.  In  both  oases,  B  is  prevented 
from  serving  as  a  Dominant  by  its  dissonant  rela- 
tion with  F.  The  only  exception  to  the  general 
rule  if  found  in  the  Locrian  Mode,  the  Dominant 
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of  which  is  G,  the  sixth  from  the  Final.  The 
Hypolocrian  Mode  f<^ows  the  strict  law.  In  the 
Gregorian  Psalm  Tones,  the  Dominant  is  the  note 
upon  which  the  recitation  of  the  greater  part 
of  every  verse  takes  place. 

The  Mediant — so  caUed  from  its  position 
between  the  Final  and  Dominant— is  always  the 
third  of  the  scale,  in  the  Authentic  Modes ;  unless 
that  note  should  happen  to  be  B,  in  which  case 
G  is  substituted  for  it.  In  the  Plagal  Modes,  its 
position  is  less  uniform. 

The  Participant  is  an  auxiliair  note,  generally 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediant, 
in  Authentic  Modes ;  and,  in  the  Plsgal  forms, 
coincident  with  the  Dominant  of  the  correspond- 
ing Authentic  scale.  Some  Modes  have  a  second 
Participant ;  and  one  has  a  second  Mediant,  whidi, 
however,  is  not  very  firequently  used. 

Each  Mode  is  also  influenced  by  certain  notes, 
called  its  Modulations,  or  Cadences,  which  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  Begular  Modulations  are,  the 
Final,  Dominant,  Meddant,  and  Participant,  al- 
ready mentioned.  To  these  are  added  two  or  more 
subsidiary  notes,  called  Conceded  Modulationa, 
{Modulatianes  wncesstK,)  among  which  we  often 
find  the  inverted  Seventh— <.  e.  Uie  Seventh,  taken 
an  Octave  lower  than  its  true  pitch,  and,  conse- 
auently,  one  degree  below  the  natural  compass  of 
tiie  scale. 

Upon  one  or  other  of  these  Modulations,  either 
Regular,  or  Conceded,  every  phrase  of  every 
melody  must  begin,  and  end :  subject  only  to  two 
farther  restriotions — (i)  The  first  phrase  must 
begin  on  one  of  a  somewhat  less  ample  series  of 
notes,  called  the  Absolute  Initials ;  (2)  The  last 
phrase  can  only  end  on  the  Final  of  the  Mode. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  Compass,  FinaL 
Dominant,  Mediant,  Participant,  Begular  and 
Conceded  Modulations,  and  Absolute  Initials,  of 
every  Mode  in  the  series,  including  the  Locrian, 
and  Hypolocrian,  which,  in  spite  of  their  manifetit 
imperfection,  have  sometimes  been  used  in  saccular 
music. 

ModMlaHont. 


Mtffular, 


Conceded. 


»mmh$n. 

Namt$iiflh€  Moist. 

Bamg0. 

Fim, 

Ihm. 

JTmL 

Pari 

jrod.coM. 

L 

Doritn. 

D-D 

D 

A 

F 

0 

Ot.B 

OI.D.F.O.A 

IL« 

Hypodorltii. 

A-A 

D 

F 

s 

A-A* 

CO 

A.0.D.X4.F 

m. 

FluTgUo. 

K-X 

0 

a 

A.B 

DUF 

X.F.Q4.C 

IV. « 

HTPophiyitan. 

B-B 

A 

G 

0.F 

D.B» 

C.D.X.7.Q4.A* 

V. 

UdUo. 

P-F 

0 

A 

0 

B.D.X 

F.A.0 

VM 

0-0 

A 

D 

C« 

BUG.B  [b] 

C.D4.F 

vn. 

lOzolTdUn. 

0-0 

D 

0 

A 

&X 

a.A«.&o.ix 

vnu 

D-D 

0 

F.A 

» 

B-D* 

01.D.F.0.A.0 

IX. 

MMUL 

A-A 

s 

0 

D« 

0>.B 

6I.A.C.D.X 

XJ 

HypoBOlUm. 

X-X 

0 

B 

X.xa 

6.D 

X.G.A.B10 

r  11. 
i  XJ/.l 

Loeria*. 

B-B 

0 

L 

E.F 

Ai.O 

B.O<D.O      -1 
a.A.B,0.Di.MO 

F-F 

M 

J> 

0.0 

A.F9 

Xni(orXIX 

lonkn. 

0-0 

0 

0 

X 

D 

F.A.B 

O.DI.X.G 

XIV(orXn.)> 

HjpoloalAn. 

0-0 

0 

s 

A 

G« 

F1,D.F 

O.D».G.A 
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In  vindication  of  the  use  of  the  Inverted 
Seventh,  it  is  neceasary  to  explain,  that,  nnder 
certain  oonditiono,  the  normal  compass  of  all  the 
Modes  may  be  alighlly  extended.  Every  Anthentio 
Mode  may,  by  license,  descend  one  degree  below 
its  Final :  the  Phrygian  Mode  may  descend  two. 
Every  Plagal  Mode  may  ascend  to  the  sixth 
degree  above  the  Final :  the  Hypolydian,  and 
Hypomixolydian  Modes,  may,  in  addition,  de- 
scend to  the  fifth  below  it. 

Melodies  confined  strictly  within  the  natural 
range  of  the  Mode  are  called  Perfect ;  those  which 
fall  short  of  it,  Imperfect ;  those  which  exceed 
it,  Saperfluous.  A  melody  which  combines  the 
entire  compass  of  a  Plagal  with  that  of  an 
Anthentic  scale,  is  said  to  be  in  »  Mixed  Mode. 

Both  in  Plain  Chaunt  and  Polyphonic  Music, 
the  Modes  are  used,  sometimes,  at  their  true 
pitch ;  sometimes,  transposed  a  Fourth  higher,  (or 
Fifth  lower),  by  means  of  a  B  flat  at  the  Signa- 
ture. No  accidentals  are  permitted^  in  Plain 
Chaunt,  except  an  occasional  B  flat,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  aTritonns,  or  a  False 
Fifth — the  use  of  both  these  intervals  being 
strictly  forbidden,  whether  in  disjunct  or  conjunct 
movement.  [See  Plain  Chaumt.]  The  Canto 
fermo,  in  Polyphonic  Music,  is  as  strictly  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  Mode  as  a  Plain  Chaunt 
melody— -which,  la  tact,  it  generally  is  :  bat,  in 
the  Counterpoint,  the  use  of  certain  sharps,  flats^ 
and  naturals,  is  sometimes  directly  enjoined,  in 
confonnity  with  precepts  which  will  be  found 
folly  described  elsewhere.    [See  MusiOA  Ficrr a.]  . 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  Mode  in  which  a 
Plain  Chaunt  Melody  is  written,  observe  the  last 
note,  which  will,  of  course,  shew  the  required 
FInaL  Should  the  con^pass  of  the  Melody  lie 
between  that  Final  and  its  Octave,  the  Mode  will 
be  Authentic.  Should  it  lie  between  the  fifth 
above  and  the  Fourth  below,  it  will  be  Plagal. 
Should  it  -extend  throughout  the  entire  range, 
from  the  Fourth  below  the  Final  to  the  Octave 
above  it,  it  will  be  "Mixed.  Should  there  be  a 
B  flat  at  the  Signature,  it  will  indicate  that  the 
Mode  has  been  transposed ;  and  the  true  Final  wiU 
then  lie  a  Fourth  below  the  written  one.  For 
example,  the  Plain  Chaunt  Melody,  'Angelus 
autem  Domini  *  (for  which  see  the  artidcL  Anti- 
phon),  has  no  B  flat  at  the  Signature.  Its  last 
note  is  G,  the  Mixolydian  Final.  Its  compass 
lies  between  the  Fifth  above  that  note,  and  the 
Second  below  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  Eighth, 
or  Hypomixolydian  Mode ;  and,  as  its  range  falls 
two  degrees  short  of  the  full  downward  range  of 
the  scale,  it  belongs  to  the  olass  of  Imperfect 
Melodies. 

To  ascertain  the  Mode  of  a  polyphonic  com- 
position, examine  the  last  note  in  the  Bass.  This 
will  be  the  Final.  Then,  should  the  range  of 
the  Canto  fermo — which  will  almost  always  be 
found  in  the  Tenor — ^lie  between  the  Final  and 
its  Octave,  the  Mode  will  be  Authentic  Should 
it  lie  between  the  Fifth  above  and  the  Fourth 
below,  it  will  be  Plagal.  Should  there  be  a  B 
flat  at  the  Signature,  it  will  shew  that  the  Mode 
has  been  transposed ;  and  the  true  final  will  then 
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lie  a  Fourth  below  the  liast  bass  note.  Thus, 
Palestrina's  Motet»  'Dies  sanctificatus,*  has  no 
B  flat  at  the  Signature.  The  last  note  in  the  Bass 
is  Gr.  The  compass  of  the  iJanto  fermo,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Tenor,  lies,  almost  entirely,  between 
that  note  and  its  Octove.  The  Motet^  therefore, 
is  in  the  Seventh,  or  Mixolydian  Mode.  The  same 
composer's  Missa^ Sterna  Christi  munera'  has  a 
B  flat  at  the  Signature,  and  is,  therefore,  trans- 
posed. The  last  note  in  the  Bass  is  F,  the 
Fourth  below  which  is  C — ^the  Ionian  Final. 
The  compass  ef  the  CatUofermo,  in  the  Tenor,  lies 
between  the  transposed  Final,  and  its  Octave. 
Consequently,  the  Mass  is  in  the  Thirteenth,  or 
Ionian  Mode,  transposed. 

According  to  strict  law,  it  is  as  neeessaiy  for  the 
Canto  fermo  to  •end  on  the  Final  of  the  Mode  as 
the  Bass :  but»  when  the  last  Cadence  is  a  very 
elaborate  one,  it  frequently  contents  itself  with 
just  touching  that  note,  anid  then  glancing  off  to 
others,  after  the  manner  of  what  we  should  now 
call  a  coda.  The  neophyte  will  always,  there- 
fore, find  the  last  Bass  note  his  safest  guide,  |n 
this  particular.    [See  Poltphonio  Musia] 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  range  of  '  un- 
equal' voices,  it  constantly  happens,  that  the 
Treble  and  Tenor,  are  made  to  sing  in  an  Au- 
thentic Mode,  while  the  Alto  and  Bass  sing  in  a 
Plagal  one ;  aad  Wes  vena.  In  these  cases,  the 
true  character  ef  the  Mode  is  always  deoided  by 
the  compass  of  the  Canto  ftrmB.  [ W.S.R.] 

MODULATION  is  the  process  of  passing  out 
of  one  key  into  another. 

In  modern  harmonic  music,  especially  in  its 
instrumental  facaachee,  it  is  essential  that  the 
harmonies  should  be  grouped  according  to  their 
keys;  that  is,  that  they  should  be  connected 
together  for  periods  of  appreciable  length  by  a 
common  relation  to  a  definite  tonic  or  keynote. 
If' harmonies  belonging  essentially  to  one  key 
are  irregularly  mixed  up  with  harmonies  which 
are  eqiudly  characteristic  of  another,  an  im- 
pression of  obscurity  arises;  but  when  a  chord 
which  evidently  belongs  to  a  foreign  key  foUows 
naturally  upon  a  series  which  was  consistently 
characteristic  of  another,  and  is  itself  followed 
consistently  by  harmonies  belonging  to  a  key  to 
which  it  can  be  referred,  modulation  has  tdcen 
place,  and  a  new  tonic  haiB  supplanted  the  former 
one  as  the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  harmonies. 

The  various  forms  of  process  by  which  a  new 
key  is  gained  are  generally  distributed  into  three 
clMses — Diatonic,  Chromatic  and  Enharmonic. 
The  first  two  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  ends 
of  modulation  as  well  as  to  the  means.  That  is 
to  say,  Diatonic  would  be  defined  as  modulation 
to  relative  keys,  and  Chromatic  to  others  than 
relative.  This  appears  to  strain  unnecessarily 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  since  Diatonic  and  Chro- 
matic apply  properly  to  the  contents  of  established 
keys,  and  not  to  the  relations  of  different  shiftmg 
ones,  except  by  implication. 

Moreover,  if  a  classification  is  to  be  consistent, 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  must  be 
nniformly  applied.  Henoo  if  a  class  is  distin- 
guished as  Enhannoaic  in  rdation  to  the  : 
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(as  it  must  be),  other  classes  cannot  safely  be 
classed  as  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  in  relation  to 
ends,  without  liability  to  confusion.  And  lastly, 
the  term  Modulation  itself  clearly  implies  the 
process  and  not  the  result.  Therefore  in  this 
place  the  classification  will  be  taken  to  apply  to 
the  means  and  not  to  the  end, — to  the  process  by 
which  the  modulation  is  accomplished  and  not 
the  keys  which  are  thereby  arrived  at. 

The  Diatonic  forms,  then,  are  such  as  are 
effected  by  means  of  notes  or  chords  which  are 
exclusively  diatonic  in  the  keys  concerned.  Thus 
in  the  followinj;  example  (Bach,  Well-tempered 
Clavier,  Bk.  2,  no.  12)  : — 


the  chord  at  *  indicates  that  F  has  ceased  to  be 
the  tonic,  as  it  is  not  referable  to  the  group  of 
harmonies  characteristic  of  that  key.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  that  chord  alone 
to  what  key  it.  is  to  be  referred,  as  it  is  equally 
a  diatonic  harmony  in  either  Bb,  £b,  or  Ab  ; 
.but  as  the  chords  which  follow  aU  belong  con- 
sistently to  Ab,  that  note  is  obviously  the  tonic 
of  the  new  key,  and  as  the  series  is  Diatonic 
throughout  it  belongs  to  the  Diatonic  class  of 
modulAtions. 

The  Chromatic  is  a  mest  ill-defined  class  of  modu- 
lations ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  people 
will  ever  be  sufficiently  careful  in  small  matters 
to  use  the  term  with  anything  approaching  to 
clear  and  strict  uniformity  of  meaning.  Some 
use  it  to  denote  any  modulation  in  the  course  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  acci- 
dentals— which  is  perhaps  natural  but  obviously 
Bi^>erficial.  Others  again  apply  the  term  to 
modulations  from  one  main  point  to  another 
through  several  subordinate  transitions  which 
touch  remote  keys.  The  objection  to  this  defi- 
nition is  that  each  step  in  the  subordinate 
transitions  is  a  modulation  in  itself,  and  as  the 
classification  is  to.  refer  to  the  means,  it  is  not 
consistent  to  apply  iim  term  to  the  end  in  this 
case,  even  though  sulxnxiinate.  There  are  further 
objections  baaed  upon  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word  Chromatic  itself,  which  must  be  omitted  for 
lack  of  space.  This  reduces  the  limits  of  chro- 
matic mcidulation  to  such  as  is  effected  through 
notes  or  chords  which  are  chromatic  in  relation 
to  the  keys  in  question.  Genuine  examples  of 
this  kind  are  n^t  so  common  as  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  the  following  example  (Beethoven,  op.  5 1 , 
no.  3),  where  passage  is  made  from  £b  to  C  is 
consistent  enough  for  illustration.  :'• 


The  third  class,  called  Enharmonic,  which  tends 
to  be  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  modem 
music,  is  such  as  turns  mainly  upon  the  transla- 
tion of  intervals  which,  according  to  the  fixed 
distribution  of  notes  in  the  modem  system,  are 
identical,  into  terms  which  represent  different 
harmonic  relations.  Thus  the  minor  seventh, 
G-F,  appears  to  be  the  same  interval  as  the 
augmented  sixth  G-Ef  ;  but  the  former  belongB 
to  the  key  of  C,  and  the  latter  either  to  B  or  Fl^ 
according  to  the  context.  Again,  the  chord  which 
is  known  as  the  diminished  seventh  is  firequently 
quoted  as  affording  such  great  opportunities  for 
modulation,  and  this  it  does  chieny  enharmoni- 
cally ;  for  the  notes  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other  can  severally  be 
taken  as  third,  fifth,  seventh  or  ninth  of  the  root 
of  the  chord,  and  the  chord  can  be  approached 
as  if  belonging  to  any  one  of  these  roots,  and 
quitted  as  if  derived  from  any  other.  The  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  Leonore  Overture  in  the 
article  Obanos  (vol.  1.  p.  333  a)  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  an  enharmonic  modulation 
which  turns  on  this  particuhir  chord. 

Enharmonic  treatment  really  implies  a  differ* 
ence  between  the  intervah  represented,  and  this 
is  actually  perceived  by  the  mind  in  many  cases. 
In  some  especially  marked  instances  it  is  pro- 
bable that  most  people  with  a  tolerable  musical 
gift  will  feel  the  difference  with  no  more  help 
than  a  mere  indication  of  the  relations  of  tbe 
intervals.  Thus  in  the  succeeding,  example  the 
true  major  sixth  represented  by  the  Ab-F  in  (a) 
would  have  the  ratio  5 : 3  (■»  125  :  75),  wherea# 
the  dimini'shed'  seventh  represented  by  G|-Fl|  iu 
(6)  would  have  the  ratio  128  :  75  ;  the  former  is 
a  consonance  and  the  latter,  theoretically,  a  rough 
dissonance,  and  though  they  are  both  represented 
by  the  same  notes  in  our  system,  the  impression 
produced  by  them  is  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
portionate to  their  theoretical  rather  than  to  their 
actual  constitution. 
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Hence  it  appears  to  follow  that  in  enharmonic 
modulation  we  attempt  to  get  at  least  some  of 
the  effects  of  intervals  smaller  than  semitones: 
but  the  indiscriminate  and  ill-considered  use  of 
the  device  will  certainly  tend  to  deaden  the 
musical  sense,  which  helps  ns  to  distinguish  the 
true  relations  of  harmonies  through  their  external 
apparent  uniformity. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  processes 
of  modulation  is  effected  by  means  of  notes 
which  are  used  as  pivots.  A  note  or  Botes  which 
are  coumion  to  a  chord  in  the  original  key  and  to 
a  chord  in  the  key  to  which  the  modulaAion  is 
made,  are  taken  advantage  of  to  strengthen  the 
connection  of  the  harmonies  while  the  modulation 
proceeds;  as  in  the  following  modulation  from 
Gt  major  to  B  major  in  Schubert's  Fantasie- 
SonaU  Op.  78. 


This  device  is  found  particularly  in  transitory 
modulation,  and  affords  peculiar  opportunities  for 
subtle  transitions.  Examples  also  occur  where 
the  pivot  notes  are  treated  enharmonically,  as  in 
the  following  example  from  the  chorus  *  Sein 
Odem  ist  schwach '  in  6raun*s  '  Tod  Jesu  * : 


etc 


These  pivot-notes  are  however  by  no  means 
indispensable.  Modulations  are  really  governed 
by  ihe  same  laws  which  apply  to  any  succession 
of  harmonies  whatsoever,  and  the  possibilities  of 
modulatoiy  device  are  in  the  end  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  intelligible  order  in  the  progression 
of  the  parts.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lai^  pro- 
portion of  chords  which  can  succeed  each  other 
naturally — that  is,  without  any  of  the  parts, 
JuLving  melodic  intervals  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  follow— will  have  a  note  or  notes  in 
oomxnon ;  and  such  notes  are  as  useful  to  connect 
two  chords  in  the  same  key  as  they  are  to  keep 
together  a  series  which  constitute  a  modulation. 
]But  it  has  never  been  held  indispensable  that 


successive  chords  should  be  so  connected,  though 
in  earlier  stages  of  harmonic  music  it  may  have 
been  found  helpful ;  and  in  the  same  way,  while 
there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the  means  and  order 
of  modulation,  pivot-notes  may  have  been  useful 
as  leading  strings,  but  when  a  broader  and  freer 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  modem  system 
has  been  arrived  at,  it  will  be  found  that  though 
pivot-notes  may  be  valuable  for  particular  pur- 
poses, the  range  of  modulatory  device  is  not  limited 
to  such  successions  as  can  contain  them,  but  only 
to  such  as  do  not  contain  inconceivable  progres- 
sion of  parts.  A  s  an  instance  we  may  take  the  pro- 
gression from  the  dominant  seventh  of  any  key, 
to  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  which  is  represented 
by  the  flat  submediant  of  the  original  key :  as 
from  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  G  to  the  common 
chord  of  A  b ;  of  which  we  have  an  excellent 
example  near  the  beginning  of  the  Leonore  Over 
ture  No.  3.  Another  remarkable  instance  to  the 
point  occurs  in  the  trio  of  the  third  movement 
of  a  quartet  of  Mozart's  in  B  b*  as  follows : — 


Key  Db.  I  I        ^    Key  C. 

Other  examples  of  modulation  without  pivot- 
notes  may  be  neticed  at  the  beginning  of  Bee- 
thoven*s  Egmont  Overture,  and  of  his  Sonata  in 
£  minor,  op.  90  (bars  2  and  3),  and  of  Wagner's 
Gotterd&mmerung  (bars  9  and  10).  An  impres* 
sion  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  with  some 
theorists  that  modulation  ought  to  proceed  through 
a  chord  which  wsis  common  to  both  the  keys  be- 
tween which  the^  modulation  takes  place.  The 
principle  is  logical  and  easy  of  application,  and 
it  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  modulations  are 
explicable  on  that  basis ;  but  inasmuch  as  there 
are  a  great  number  of  examples  which  are  not, 
even  with  much  latitude  of  explanation,  it  will 
be  best  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  so  com- 
plicated a  point  in  this  place.  It  will  be  enough 
to  point  eut  that  the  two  principles  of  pivot-notes 
and  of  ambiguous  pivot-chords  between  them 
cover  so  ntuch  ground  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
progressions  in  which  either  one  or  the  other  does 
not  occur— and  even  though  in  a  very  great 
majority  of  instances  one  or  the  other  may  really 
form  the  bond  of  connection  in  modulatory  pass- 
ages, the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  is  not 
a  proof  of  their  being  indispensable.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  first  act  of  Wagner  s  Meis- 
tersinger  is  an  example  of  a  modulation  in  which 
they  are  both  absent : — 

j?BJTn.Ji?.,g?.gs 
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The  rml  point  of  difflcuitj  in  modulation  10 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  harmonies  belong- 
ing to  different  keya  can  be  made  to  sacoeed 
one  another,  but  the  establishment  of  the  new 
key,  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  per^ 
manent.  This  is  effected  in  various  ways.  Fre- 
quently some  undoubted  form  of  the  dominant 
harmony  of  the  new  key  is  made  use  of  to 
confirm  the  impression  of  the  tonality,  and 
modulation  is  often  made  through  some  phase 
of  that  chord  to  make  its  direction  dear,  since 
no  progression  has  such  definite  tonal  force  as 
that  from  dominant  to  tonic.  Mozart  again, 
when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  define  the  new  key 
very  clearly,  as  representing  a  definite  essentiid 
feature  in  the  form  of  a  movement,  often  goes  at 
first  beyond  his  point,  and  appears  to  take  it 
from  the  rear.  For  instance,  if  his  first  section  is 
in  C,  and  he  wishes  to  cast  the  second  section 
and  produce  what  is  called  his  second  subject  in 
the  dominant  key  G,  instead  of  going  straight  to 
G  and  staying  there,  he  passes  rapidly  by  it  to 
its  dominant  key  D,  and  having  settled  well  down 
on  the  tonic  harmony  of  that  key,  uses  it  at  last 
as  a  dominant  point  of  vantage  firom  which  t# 
take  G  in  form.  The  first  movement  of  the 
Quartet  in  C,  from  bar  9a  to  34  of  the  Allegro, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration.  Another  mode  is 
that  of  using  a  series  of  transitory  modulations 
between  one  permanent  key  and  another.  This 
serves  chiefly  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  the  old 
key,  and  to  make  the  mind  open  to  the  impression 
of  the  new  one  directly  its  permanency  becomes 
apparent.  The  plan  of  resting  on  dominant 
harmony  for  a  long  while  before  passing -definitely 
to  the  subjects  or  figures  which  are  meant  to 
characterise  the  new  key  is  an  obvious  means  of 
enforcing  it;  of  which  the  return  to  the  first 
subject  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
'Waldatein  Sonata  is  a  strong  example.  In  fact 
insistance  on  any  characteristic  hannony  or  on 
any  definite  group  of  harmonies  which  clearly 
represent  a  key  is  a  sure  means  of  indicating  the 
object  of  a  modulation,  even  between  keys  which 
are  remote  from  one  another. 

In  transitory  modulations  it  is  less  imperative  to 
mark  the  new  key  strongly,  since  subottunate  keys 
are  rightly  kq>t  in  the  background,  and  though 
they  may  be  used  so  as  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect,  yet  if  they  are  too  mudi  insisted  upon,  the 
balance  between  the  more  essential  and  the  unes- 
sential keys  may  be  upset.  But  even  in  transitory 
modulations,  in  instrumental  music  especially,  it 
is  decidedly  important  that  each  group  which 
represents  a  key,  however  short,  should  be  dis- 
tinct in  itself.  In  recitative,  obscurity  of  tonality 
is  not  so  objectionable,  as  appears  both  in  Badi 
and  Handel ;  and  the  modem  form  of  melodious 
recitative,  which  often  takes  the  form  of  sustained 
melody  of  an  emotional  cast,  is  similarly  often 
associated  with  subtle  and  closely  woven  modu- 
lations, especially  when  allied  with  words.  Of 
recitative  forms  which  show  analogous  freedom 
of  modulation  in  purely  instrumental  works, 
there  are  examples  both  by  Bach  and  Beethoven, 
as  in  an  Adagio  in  a  Toccata  in  £>  minor  and  the 
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Fantasia  Cromatica  by  the  former,  and  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  last  movement  of  the  Ab 
Sonata  (opus.  1 10)  of  the  latter. 

When  transitoiy  modulations  snooeed  one  an- 
other somewhat  rapidly  they  may  well  be  difficult 
to  follow  if  they  are  not  systematised  into  some 
sort  of  appreciable  order.  This  is  frequently 
effected  by  making  them  progress  by  regular 
steps.  In  Mozart  and  Haydn  egptaaHj  we 
meet  with  the  simplest  forms  of  snooession,  which 
generally  amount  to  some  such  order  as  the 
roots  of  the  chord  frdling  fifths  or  rising  fourths, 
or  rising  fourths  and  foiling  thirds  suooessivttly. 
The  following  example  from  Mozart's  C  major 
Quartet  is  dmrly  to  the  point. 


Bach  affords  some  remarkably  forcible  examples, 
as  in  the  chorus  *  Mit  BUtzen  und  Donner '  in  the 
Matthaus  Passion,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Fantasia  for  Organ  in  G  (Dorffel  855),  in  which 
the  bass  progresses  slowly  by  semi  tones  downwards 
from  Cf  to  D.  A  passage  quoted  by  Marx  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Kompositions- 
lehre  from  the  'Christe  Eleison'  in  Bach's  A 
major  '  Mass  is  very  fine  and  characteristic ;  the 
succession  of  transitions  is  founded  on  a  baai 
which  progresses  as  foUows : — 

i nr      i 


In  modern  music  a  common  form  is  that  in  which 
the  succession  of  key-notes  is  by  rising  or  falling 
semitones,  as  in  the  following  passage  fix»n  the 
first  movement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony : — 


p.eB,A 
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Of  thu  form  tbere  an  nmnerout  «xainplee  in 
Chopin,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  BaJlade  in  Ab, 
and  in  the  Prelude  in  the  same  key  (No.  17). 
Beethoven  makes  use  of  snooessions  of  thirds  in 
the  same  way;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample is  the  Lai^  which  precedes  the  f  o^e  in  the 
Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106.  In  this  there  are  fully 
ei^^teen  successive  steps  of  thirds  downwards, 
most  of  them  minor.  This  instance  also  points 
to  a  feature  which  is  important  to  note.  The 
•accessions  are  not  perfectly  symmetrical,  but  are 
purposely  distributed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
irr^^ilarity  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  obvious- 
ness which  IS  often  ruinous  to  the  effect  of  earlier 
examples.  The  divisions  represented  by  each 
step  are  severally  variable  in'  length,  but  the 
sum  total  is  a  complete  impression  biuied  upon 
an  appreciable  system ;  and  this  result  is  fiur 
more  artistic  than  the  examples  where  the  form 
is  so  obvious  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
measured  out  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  This 
point  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another  strik- 
ing device  of  Beethoven's,  namely,  the  use  of  a 
GKSura  in  modulation,  which  serves  a  similar 
purpose  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  successive 
modulations.  A  most  striking  example  is  that  in 
the  Prestissimo  of  the  Sonata  in  £  major,  -op. 
109,  in  bars  104  and  105,  where  he  leaps  from 
the  major  chord  of  the  sup>ertonic  to  the  minor  o^ 
the  tonic,  evidently  cutting  short  the  ordinary 
process  of  supertonic,  dominant  and  tonic;  and 
the  effect  of  this  sudden  irruption  of  the  original 
key  and  subject  before  the  ordinary  and  expected 
progressions  are  concluded  is  most  remarkable. 
In  tiie  slow  movement  of  Schumann*s  sonata  in  G 
minor  there  is  a  passage  which  has -a  similar  happy 
effect^  where  the  leap  is  made  from  the  dominant 
seventh  of  the  key  of  Db  to  the  tonic  chord  ol  C 
to  reamne  the  first  subject,  as  follows  :— 


In  the  study  of  the  art  of  mnsic  it  is  important 
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function  and  resouroes  of  modulation  have  been 
gradually  realised.  It  will  be  best  therefore,  at 
the  risk  of  going  occasionally  over  the  same 
ground  twice,  to  give  a  short  consecutive  review 
of  the  aspect  it  presents  along  the  stream  of  con- 
stant production. 

To  a  modem  ear  of  any  musical  capacity  modu- 
lation appears  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter, 
but  when  harmoci^  music  was  only  beginning'to 
be  felt,  the  force  even  of  a  single  key  was  but 
doubtfully  realised,  and  the  relation  of  different 
keys  to  one  another  was  almost  out  of  the  range 
of  human  conception.  Musicians  of  those  da^s 
no  doubt  had  some  glimmering  sense  of  a  field 
being  open  before  them,  but  they  did  not  know 
what  the  problems  were  which  they  had  to  solve. 
It  is  true  that  even  some  time  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  they  must 
have  had  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  dis^bution 
of  notes  which  we  call  a  key,  but  they  probably 
did  not  regard  it  as  an  important  matter,  and 
looked  rather  to  the  laws  and  devices  of  counter- 
point, after  the  old  polyphonic  manner,  as  the 
chief  means  by  which  music  was  to  go  on  as 
it  had  done  before.  Hence  in  those  great  poly- 
phonic times  of  Paleetrina  and  Lasso,  and  even 
later  in  some  quarters,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  modulation  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They 
were  gradually  abeorbing  into  their  material 
certain  accidentals  which  the  greater  masters 
found  out  how  to  use  with  effect;  and  these 
being  incorporated  with  the  intervals  which  the 
old  church  modes  afforded  them,  gave  rise  to 
successions  and  passages  in  which  they  appear  to 
us  to  wander  with  uncertain  steps  from  one  nearly 
related  key  to  another ;  whereas  in  reality  they 
wese  only  using  the  actual  notes  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  available  for  artistic  purposes, 
without  considering  whether  their  combinations 
were  related  to  a  common  tonic  in  the  sense 
which  we  recognise,  or  not*  Nevertheless  this 
process  of  intaroducing  accidentals  irregularly 
was  the  ultimate  means  throagh  which  Uie  art 
of  modulation  was  developed.  For  the  musical 
sense  of  these  composerB,  being  very  acute,  would 
lead  them  to  eonnder  the  rekktions  of  the  new 
chords  which  contained  notes  thus  modified,  and 
to  surround  them  with  larger  and  larger  groups 
of  chords  which  in  our  sense  would  be  considered 
to  be  tonally  related;  and  the  very  smoothness 
and  softness  of  the  oombinations  to  which  they 
wsM  accustomed  wovld  ensure  a  gradual  approach 
to  consistent  tonality,  though  the  direction  into 
which  their  accidentals  turned  them  was  rather 
uncertain  and  irr^^ar,  and  not  so  much  governed 
by  any  feeling  of  the  effects  of  modulation  as  by 
the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  scales.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  given  in  the  article  Habmont  ; 
and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  a  Pavin 
and  a  Fantasia  by  our  great  master,  Orlando 
Qibbons,  in  the  Parthenia,  which  has  lately  been 
republished  by  Mr.  Pauer.  In  these  there  are 
remarkably  fine  and  strong  effects  produced  by 
means  of  accidentals;  but  the  transitions  are 
to  modam  ideas  siqgnlariy  irregular.    Gibbons 
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appean  to  slip  from  one  tonality  to  another  more 
than  six  times  in  as  many  bars,  and  to  slide  back 
into  bis  original  key  as  if  he  had  never  been 
away.  In  some  of  his  vocal  works  he  presents 
broader  expanses  of  distinct  tonality,  but  of  the 
power  of  the  effect  of  modulation  on  an  extended 
scale  he  can  have  had  but  the  very  slightest 
possible  idea.  About  his  time  and  a  little  later 
in  Italy,  among  such  musicians  as  Carissimi  and 
Gesti,  the  outlines  of  the  modem  art  were  grow- 
ing stronger.  They  appreciated  the  sense  of  pure 
harmonic  combinations,  though  they  lost  much 
of  the  force  and  dignity  of  the  polyphonic  school ; 
and  they  began  to  use  simple  modulations,  and  to 
define  them  much  as  a  modem  would  do,  but 
with  the  simplest  devices  possible.  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  c^ituiy  the  system  of  keys  was 
being  gradually  matui«d,  but  their  range  was 
extraordinarily  Iknited,  and  the  interchange  of 
keys  was  still  occasionally  irregular.  Corelli,  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  clearly  felt  the  relative 
importance  of  different  notes  in  a  key  and  the 
harmonies  which  they  represent,  and  balanced 
many  instrumental  movements  on  principles  an- 
alogous to  our  own,  though  simpler;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Conperin,  who  was  his  junior 
by  a  few  years;  but  it  is  apparent  that  they 
moved  among  accidentals  wiUi  caution,  and  re- 
garded what  we  call  extreme  keys  as  dangerous 
and  almost  inexplorable  territory. 

In  the  works  of  the  many  sterling  and  solid 
oomposers  of  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  extra- 
ordinary expanse  of  the  main  keys.  Music 
had  arrived  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  its 
state  of  a  hundred  years  before ;  and  composers, 
having  realised  the  effect  of  pure  tonality,  were 
content  to  remain  in  one  key  for  periods  which 
to  us,  with  our  different  ways  of  expvessing  our- 
selves, would  be  almost  impossible.  This  is  in 
fact  the  average  period  of  least  modulation, 
Handel  is  a  fairer  representative  of  the  time 
than  Bach,  for  reasons  which  will  be  touched 
upon  presently,  and  his  style  is  much  more  in 
conformity  with  most  of  his  contemporaries  who 
are  best  known  in  the  musical  art.  We  may 
take  him  Uierefore  as  a  type ;  and  in  his  works 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  extent  and  number  of 
modulations  is  extremely  limited.  In  a  large 
»roportion  of  his  finest  choruses  he  passes  into 
jja  dominant  key  near  the  beginning — partly 
to  express  the  balance  of  keys  and  partly  driven 
thereto  by  fugal  habits ;  and  then  returns  to  his 
original  key,  from  whidi  in  many  cases  he 
hardly  stirs  again.  Thus  the  whole  modulatory 
range  of  the  'Hallelujah'  Chorus  is  not  more 
than  fr^uent  transitions  frwn  the  Tonic  key  to 
the  key  of  its  Dominant  and  back,  and  one  ex- 
cursion as  far  as  the  relative  minor  in  the 
middle  of  the  chorus,-:— and  that  is  all.  There  are 
choruses  with  a  larger  range,  and  choruses  with 
even  less,  but  the  Hallelujah  is  a  fair  example 
to  take,  and  if  it  is  carefully  compared  with  any 
average  modem  example,  such  as  Mendelssohn's 
'The  night  is  departing,'  in  the  Hymn  of 
Praise,  or  *  O  great  is  the  depth/  in  St.  Paul,  or 
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the  first  chorus  i  Brahms's  Requiem,  a  very 
strong  impression  of  the  progressive  tendency  of 
modem  music  in  the  matter  of  modulation  will 
be  obtained.  In  choruses  and  movements  in 
the  minor  mode,  modulations  are  on  an  average 
more  frequent  and  various,  but  still  infinitely 
less  free  than  in  modem  examples.  Even  in 
such  a  fine  example  as  '  The  people  shall  hear,' 
in  Israel,  the  apparent  latitude  of  modulation  is 
deceptive,  for  nuiny  of  the  changes  of  key  in  the 
early  part  are  mere  repetitions ;  since  the  ton- 
alities range  up  and  down  between  E  minor, 
B  and  Ff  only,  each  key  returning  irregularly. 
In  the  latter  part  it  is  true  the  m<xlulatiuns  are 
finely  conceived,  and  represent  a  dt^gree  of  ap> 
preciation  in  the  matter  of  relations  of  various 
keys,  such  as  Handel  does  not  often  manifest. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  practice 
of  going  out  to  a  foreign  key  and  returning 
to  Uie  original  again  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
This  happens  to  be  a- very  valuable  gauge  to  tast 
the  degrees  of  appreciation  of  a  composer  in 
the  matter  of  modulation.  In  modem  music 
keys  are  felt  so  strongly  as  an  element  of  form, 
that  when  any  one  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  succeeding  modulations  for  some 
time  after  must,  except  in  a  few  special  casesp 
take  another  direction.  The  tonic  key,  for 
instance,  must  inevitably  oome  forward  dearly 
in  the  early  part  of  a  movement,  and  when  its 
importance  has  been  made  sufiidently  dear  by 
insistance,  and  modulations  have  begun  in  other 
directions,  if  it  were  to  be  quickly  resumed  and 
insisted  on  afresh,  the  impression  would  be  that 
there  was  unnecessary  tautology ;  and  this  must 
appear  obvious  on  the  merest  external  grounds 
of  logic.  The  old  mastars  however  must,  on 
this  point,  be  judged  to  have  had  but  little 
sense  of  the  actual  force  of  different  keys  as  a 
matter  of  form;  for  in  a  large  proportion  of 
examples  they  were  content  to  waver  up  and 
down  between  nearly-related  keys,  and  con- 
stantly to  resume  one  and  another  without  order 
or  design.  In  the  'Te  gloriosus*  in  Graun's  Te 
Deum,  for  instance,  he  goes  out  to  a  nearly- 
related  key,,  and  returns  to  his  tenic  key  no  less 
than  five  several  times,  and  in  the  matter  of 
modulation  does  practically  nothing  else.  Even 
Bach  occasionally  presents  similar  examples,  and 
Mozart's  distribution  of  the  modulations  in 
*Splendente  te  Deus'  (in  which  he  probably 
followed  the  standing  classical  models  of  vocal 
music)  are  on  a  similsr  plan,  for  he  digresses  and 
returns  again  to  his  prindpal  key  at  least  twdve 
times  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Bach  was  in  some  respects  like  hi&  contempo- 
raries, and  in  some  so  fur  in  advance  of  them  that 
he  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the 
average  standard  of  the  day.  In  &ct,  his  more 
wonderful  modulatory  devices  must  have  fallen 
upon  utterly  deaf  ears,  not  only  in  his  time  but 
£or  generations  after;  and,  unlike  most  great 
men,  he  appears  to  have  made  less  impression 
upon  the  productive  musicians  who  immediately 
succeeded  him  than  upon  those  of  a  hundred 
years  and  more  later.    In  many  oases  he  cast 
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moToments  in  the  forms  prevfilent  in  his  time, 
and  occasionally  used  vain  repetitions  of  keys 
like  his  contemporaries ;  but  when  he  chose  his 
own  lines  he  produced  movements  which  are 
perfectly  in  consonance  with  modem  views.  As 
examples  of  this  the  '£t  resurrexit'  in  the  B 
minor  Mass  and  the  last  chorus  of  the  Mat- 
thew Passion  may  be  taken.  In  these  there  is 
no  tautology  in  the  distribution  of  the  modu- 
lation, though  the  extraordinary  expanse  over 
which  a  single  key  is  made  to  spread,  still  marks 
their  relationship  with  other  contemporary 
works.  In  some  of  his  instrumental  works  he 
gives  himself  more  rein,  as  in  fantasias,  and 
preludes,  and  toccatas,  for  organ  or  clavier.  In 
these  he  not  only  makes  use  oi  the  most  compli- 
cated and  elaborate  devices  in  the  actual  passage 
from  one  key  to  another,  but  also  of  closely 
interwoven  transitions  in  a  thoroughly  modem 
fashion.  Some  of  the  most  wonderful  examples 
lure  in  the  Fantasia  in  6  minor  lor  organ  (Borffel 
798),  and  others  have  been  abneady  iJluded  to. 

It  is  probable  that  his  views  <m  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  keys  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  evolution  of  the  specially  modem  type  of 
instrumental  music;  as  it  was  chiefly  his  sons 
and  pupils  who  worked  out  and  traced  in  dear 
and  definite  outlines  the  system  of  key-distribu- 
tion upon  which  Haydn  and  Mozart  developed 
their  representative  examples  of  such  works. 

In  the  works  of  these  two  great  composers  we 
find  at  once  the  simplest  and  surest  distribution 
of  keys.  They  are  in  &ct  the  expositors  of  the 
elementary  principles  which  had  been  arrived  at 
through  tile  speculations  and  experiments  of 
more  that  a  century  and  a  half  of  musicians. 
The  vital  principle  of  their  art-work  is  clear  and 
simple  tonality;  each  successive  key  which  is 
important  in  the  structure  of  the  work  is  marked 
by  forms  both  of  melody  and  harmony,  which, 
hy  the  use  of  the  most  obvious  indicators,  state 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  tonic  to  which  the  par- 
ticular group  of  harmonies  is  to  be  referred. 
This  is  their  summary,  so  to  speak,  of  existing 
knowledge.  But  what  is  most  important  to  this 
question  is  that  the  art  did  not  stop  at  this 
point,  but  composers  having  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  realisation  of  the  simpler  relations  of 
keys^  went  on  at  once  to  build  something  new 
upon  the  foundation.  Both  Haydn  and  Mozart 
— as  if  perceiving  that  directly  the  means  of 
clearly  indicating  a  key  were  realised,  tiie  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  grasped  would  be  prcpor- 
tionately  increased — ^began  to  distribute  their 
modulations  more  freely  and  liberally.  For 
oertun  purposes  they  both  made  use  of  tran- 
flitionB  so  rapid  that  the  modulations  appear  to 
overlap,  so  that  before  one  key  is  definitely  in- 
dicated an  ingenious  modification  of  the  chord 
which  should  have  confirmed  it  leads  on  to 
another.  The  occasions  for  the  use  of  this  device 
sure  principally  either  to  obtain  a  strong  contrast 
to  long  periods  during  which  single  keys  have 
been  or  are  to  be  maintained ;  or,  where  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  form  it  so  happens  that 
a  key  which  has  already  been  employed  has  soon 
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to  be  resumed — as,  for  instance,  in  the  recapi- 
tulation of  the  subjects — to  lead  the  mind  so 
thoroughly  away  that  the  sense  of  the  more  per< 
manent  key  is  almost  obliterated.  Occasionally, 
when  the  working-out  section  is  veiy  short,  the 
rapid  transitions  alluded  to  are  also  met  with  in 
that  position,  as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's 
Eb  Quartet.  The  example  quoted  above  from  the 
last  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  G  will  serve  as 
an  example  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  that  for 
which  it  was  quoted. 

A  yet  more  important  point  in  relation^to  the 
present  question  is  the  use  of  short  breaths  of 
subordinate  modulation  in  the  midst  of  the 
broader  expanses  of  the  principal  keys.  This  is 
very  characteristic  of  Mozart,  and  serves  happily 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  art  was  moving 
«t  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Quartet  in6  (Kochel  387),  hegUdes  outof  his  prin- 
cipal key  into  the  key  of  the  supertonic,  A,  and  back 
again  in  the  first  four  bars.  A  similar  digression, 
firom  F  to  D  and  back  again,  may  be  observed 
near  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Jupiter  Symphony.  But  it  requires  to  be  care- 
fully noted  that  the  sense  of  the  principal  keys  is 
not  impaired  by  these  digressions.  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  either  with  the  irregular  wander- 
ing of  the  composers  who  immediately  succeeded 
the  polyphonic  scihool,  nor  with  the  frequent  going 
out  and  back  again  of  the  composers  of  the  early 
part  of  the  i8th  century.  This  device  is  really 
an  artificial  enlugement  of  the  capacity  of  a  key, 
and  the  transitions  are  generally  used  to  en- 
force certain  notes  which  are  representative  and 
important  roots  in  the  original  key.  A  striking  ex- 
ample occurs  in  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's 
symphony  in  G  minor  (ist  section^  where  after  the 
key  of  Bb  has  been  strongly  and  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  first  statement  of  the  second  subject, 
he  makes  a  modulatory  digression  as  follows : — 
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This  is  in  fact  a  very  bold  way  of  enforcing  the 
subdominant  note;  for  though  the  modulation 
appears  to  be  to  the  key  of  the  minor  seventh  from 
the  tonic,  the  impression  of  that  key  ia  ingeni- 
ously reduced  to  a  minimum,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  slight  flavour  that  remains  of  it  forms 
an  important  element  in  the  effect  of  the  tran*  ^ 
sition. 
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The  great  lue  which  Beethoven  made  of  sach 
transitory  subordinate  modulations  has  been 
already  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  article 
Habmokt  ;  it  will  therefore  be  best  here  to 
refer  only  to  a  few  typical  -ezampleB.  The  force 
with  which  he  employed  the  device  above  illus- 
trated from  Mozart  is  shown  in  the  wonderful 
transition  firom  £b  to  G  minor  at  the  beginning  of 
(he  Eroica  (bars  7-10),  and  the  transition  from  F  to 
Db  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sonata  Appaasionata. 
These  are,  as  in  most  of  Mozart's  examples,  only 
single  steps;  in  many  cases  Beethoven  makes 
use  of  several  in  succession.  Thus  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  £  minor  Sonata,  op.  90,  the  tint 
section  should  be  theoretically  in  £  minor,  but 
in  this  case  a  quick  modulation  to  G  begins 
in  the  3rd  bar,  in  the  7th  a  modulation  to  B 
minor  follows,  and  in  the  9th,  G  is  taken  up 
again,  and  through  it  passage  is  made  back  to 
£  minor,  the  original  key,  again.  Thus  the 
main  centre  of  the  principal  key  is  supplemented 
by  subordinate  centres;  the  different  notes  of 
the  key  being  used  as  points  of  vanta^  from 
which  a  glance  can  be  tak^n  into  foreign  tonali- 
ties, to  which  they  happen  also  to  belong,  with- 
out losing  the  sense  of  the  principal  key  which 
lies  in  the  background. 

These  transitions  often  occur  in  the  early  part 
of  movements  before  the  principal  key  has  been 
much  insisted  on,  as  if  to  enhance  its  effect  by 
postponement.  Thus  we  find  remarkable  ex- 
amples in  Beethoven*s  Introductions,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  and  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Quartet  in  G,  Op.  59,  No.  $• 
In  composers  of  note  since  Beethoven,  we  find  a 
determination  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
effect  of  such  transitions.  Brahms  for  instance 
makes  constant  use  of  them  in  Ids  instrumental 
works  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  The  first 
two  pages  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  for  pianoforte 
and  strings,  shows  at  once  how  various  are  the 
subordinate  centres  of  which  he  makes  use.  In 
a  much  later  work — the  Pianoforte  Quartet  in, 
C  minor,  op.  60 — he  presents  a  short  version  of 
his  principal  subject  in  the  principal  key,  and 
then  passes  to  Bb  minor,  Db  major,  £b  minor^ 
Ab,  Gb  minor,  and  Bb  major  in  rapid  succession 
before  he  resumes  his  original  key  in  order  to 
propound  his  first  subject  more  fully.  Schumann 
was  equally  free  in  his  use  of  subordinate  modu- 
lations. In  the  fine  intermezzo  of  the  '  Fasch- 
IngBschwank,'  which  has  the  signature  of  £b 
minor,  the  first  chord  is  in  that  key,  but  the 
second  leads  to  Db  major,  and  a  raw  chords 
further  on  we  are  in  Bb  minor,  firom  which  an 
abrupt  return  Is  made  to  £b  minor  only  to 
digress  afresh.  Such  are  the  elaborate  transitions 
which  are  developed  by  an  extension  of  the  de- 
vice of  single  transitions  used  so  frequently  by 
Mozart;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  a  closely- 
connected  series  of  transitory  modulations  after 
this  manner,  occupies  in  modem  musio  an 
analogous  position  to  that  occupied  by  a  con- 
nected series  of  harmonies,  based  on  quickly- 
shifting  root-notes,  in  the  music  of  a  century  or  a 
century  and  a  hijf  earlier.     Similarly,  in  the 
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closely-connected  steps  of  modulation,  like  those 
used  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  between  one  strongly 
marked  expanse  of  key  and  another,  more  modem 
composers  have  packed  their  successions  of  keys 
so  closely  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  disentangle  them  with  certainty.  For 
instance,  the  passage  in  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Bb  Sonata»  op.  106,  just  before 
the  resumption  of  the  principal  key  and  the  first 
subject  (in  variation),  is  as  follows — 


In  this,  besides  the  number  of  the  transi- 
tions (exceeding  the  number  of  bars  in  the  ex- 
ample), the  steps  by  which  they  proceed  are 
noticeable  with  reference  to  what  was  touched 
upon  above  in  that  respect.  Many  similar  ex- 
amples occur  in  Schumann's  works.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  last  movement  of  his  sonata  in  G 
minor,  where  he  wishes  to  pass  frx>m  Bb  to  G 
major,  to  resume  his  subject,  he  gf>es  all  the  way 
round  by  Bb  minor,  Gb  major,  £b  major,  Db 
minor,  FJ,  B,  A,  D,  C  minor,  Bb,  Ab,  and 
thence  at  last  to  G ;  there  is  a  similar  example 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano- 
forte Quartet  in  £b  ;  examples  are  also  common 
in  Chopin's  works,  as  for  instance  bars  29  to 
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3a  of  the  Prelade  ia  £b,  No.  19,  in  which  the 
tranaitions  overlap  in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  the 
devices  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  though  the  mate- 
rial and  mode  of  expreftiion  are  so  markedly 
distinot. 

From  this  short  survey  it  will  appear  that  the 
direction  of  modem  music  in  respect  of  modula- 
tion has  been  constant  and  uniform.  The 
modem  scales  had  first  to  be  developed  out  of 
the  chaos  of  ecclesiastical  modes,  and  then  they 
had  to  be  eystetnatised  into  keys,  a  process 
equivalent  to  discovering  the  principle  of  modu- 
lation. This  clearly  took  a  long  time  to 
achieve,  since  composers  moved  cautiously  over 
new  ground,  as  if  afraid  to  go  iar  from  their 
starting-pointy  lest  the^  should  not  be  able  to 
find  a  way  back.  Still,  the  invention  of  the 
principle  of  passing  firom  one  key  to  another 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  one  key  and  another;  in  other 
words,  of  the  different  degrees  of  musical 
effect  produced  by  their  juxtaposition.  The 
bearings  of  the  more  simple  of  these  rela- 
tions were  first  established,  and  then  those  of 
the  more  remote  and  subtie  ones,  till  the  way 
through  every  note  of  the  scale  to  its  iJlied  keys 
was  found.  In  the  meanwhile  groups  of  chords 
belonging  to  foreign  keys  were  subtly  inter- 
woven in  the  broader  expanses  of  pennanent 
keys,  and  the  principle  was  recognised  that 
different  individual  notes  of  a  key  can  be  taken 
to  represent  subordinate  circles  of  chords  in 
other  keys  of  which  they  form  important  integers, 
without  destroying  the  sense  of  the  principal 
tonality.  Then  as  the  chords  belonging  to  the 
various  groups  called  keys  are  better  ai^  better 
known,  it  tMcomes  easier  to  recognise  them  with 
less  and  lees  indication  of  their  relations ;  so  that 
groups  of  chords  representing  any  given  tonality 
can  be  oonstantiy  rendered  shorter,  until  at 
length  suocessioDs  of  transitory  modulations  make 
their  appearance,  in  which  the  group  of  chords 
representing  a  tonality  is  redu^  to  two,  and 
these  sometimes  not  representing  it  by  any 
xneans  obviously. 

It  may  i^pear  firom  this  that  we  are  gravi- 
tating back  to  the  chaotic  condition  which 
harmony  represented  in  the  days  before  the 
iBvention  of  tonality.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  gone  through  all  the  experiences  of  the 
key-system,  and  by  means  of  it  innumerable 
combinations  of  notes  have  been  made  intelligible 
which  oonld  not  otherwise  have  been  so.  The 
key-system  is  therefore  the  ultimate  test  of 
harmonic  combinations,  and  the  ultimate  basis 
of  their  classification,  however  closely  chords 
representing  different  tcmalities  may  be  brought 
toigether.  There  will  probably  always  be  groups 
of  some  extent  which  are  referable  to  one  given 
centre  or  tonic,  and  effects  of  modulation  between 
permanent  keys ;  but  concerning  the  rapidity  with 
which  transitions  may  succeed  one  another,  and 
the  possibilities  of  overlapping  tonalities,  it  is 
not  safe  to  speculate ;  for  theory  and  analysis  are 
always  more  safe  and  helpful  to  guide  us  to  the 
understanding  of  what  a  great  arti«t  shows  us 
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when  it  is  done,  than  to  tell  him  beforehand  what 
he  may  or  may  not  do.  [C.  H.  H.P.] 

MODULATIONS,  REGULAR  aito  CON- 
CEDED. (Lat.  Modulationes  [yd  Claumdce] 
reffulans  et  eojicesM),  The  Composer  of  a  Plain 
Ciiaunt  Melody  is  not  permitted  to  begin  or  end, 
even  his  intermediate  phrases,  upon  any  note  he 
pleases.  The  last  phrase  of  every  Melody  must,  of 
necessity,  end  with  the  Final  of  the  Mode  in  which 
it  is  written.  The  first  phrase  must  begin  with 
one  or  other  of  a  certain  set  of  notes  called  the 
Absolute  Initials  of  the  Mode.  The  intermediate 
phrases  can  only  begin,  or  end,  on  one  of  another 
set  of  notes,  called  its  Modulations.  Of  these 
•Modulations,  four — ^the  Final,  Dominant,  Me- 
diant, and  Participant — ^are  of  more  importance 
than  the  rest,  and  are  therefore  called  Kegular. 
But,  as  the  constant  reiteration  of  these  four  notes 
would  prove  intolerably  monotonous,  in  a  Melody 
consbting  of  very  numerous  phrases,  other  notes, 
called  Conceded  Modulations,  are  added  to  them ; 
and,  upon  any  one  of  these,  any  phrase,  except 
the  first,  or  last,  may  either  begin,  or  end. 

A  complete  Table  of  the  Regular  and  Conceded 
Modulations  of  all  the  Modes  will  be  found  in  the 
Article,  MODX8,  THB  EOCLBSIASTIOAL.     [ W.S.R.] 

MOLINARA,  LA  {Ger.Dietch&ne  MiUlerin). 
Opera  by  Paisiello^roduced  at  Naples  in  1 788. 
In  London  at  the  King's  Theatre  Mar.  22, 1803. 
Its  name  is  preserved  by  a  duet,  *  Nel  cor  piti 
non  mi  sento,*  which  has  served  as  the  theme  of 
many  Variations,  amongst  others  of  six  by  Bee- 
thoven. The  autograph  of  the  six  was  headed, 
*  Yariadoni  .  .  .  perdute  par  la  .  . .  retrovate  par 
L.V.  B.'  Beethoven  also  wrote  nine  variations  on 
'  Quant*  e  pih  hello,*  an  air  from  the  same  opera. 
A  third  air  from  La  Molinara,  viz.  La  Bachdina, 
is  given  in  the  Musical  Library,  i.  98.  [G.] 

MOLIQUE,  BsRNHABD,  celebrated  violinist 
and  composer,  was  bom  Oct.  7,  1803,  at  Nurem- 
berg. His  father,  a  member  of  the  town  band, 
at  first  taught  him  several  instruments,  but 
Molique  soon  made  the  violin  his  special  study. 
Spohr,in  his  Autobi(>graphy(i.  228),  relates  that, 
while  staying  at  Nuremberg,  in  1815,  he  gave 
some  lessons  to  the  boy,  who  already  possessed 
remarkable  proficiency  on  the  instrument.  Mo- 
lique  afterwards  went  to  Mimich,  and  studied 
for  two  years  under  Rovelli.  After  having 
lived  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  as  member  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  he 
returned  in  1820  to  Munich,  and  succeeded  his 
master  Rovelli  as  leader  of  the  band.  From 
Munich  he  made  several  tours  through  Germany, 
and  soon  established  his  reputation  as  an  eminent 
virtuoso  and  a  solid  musician.  In  1826  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  leader  of  the  Royal  band  at 
Stuttgardt,  and  remained  there  till  1849.  In 
that  year  he  came  to  England,  where  he  spent 
the  remaining  part  of  his  professional  life.  The 
sterling  qualities  of  Molique  as  a  player,  and 
his  sound  musicianship,  soon  procured  him  an 
honourable  position  in  the  musical  world  of 
London.  His  first  appearance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic was  on  May  14,  1849,  when  he  played 
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his  own  A  minor  Concerto.  With  the  general 
public  he  was  equally  successful  as  a  soloist, 
quartet-player  and  teacher,  while  the  serious 
character  and  the  fine  workmanship  of  his  com- 
pesitions  raised  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
connoisseurs  and  musicians. 

As  an  executant  he  showed  a  rare  perfection 
of  left-hand  technique,  but  his  bowing  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  wanting  in  breadth  and 
freedom.  His  style  of  playing  was  usually  very 
quiet,  perhaps  deficient  in  animation.  As  a 
composer  he  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
modem  writers  for  the  violin.  The  influence 
of  Spohr  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  character  of 
most  of  his  subjects,  but  also  in  his  manner  of 
treating  and  working  them  out,  yet  some  of  his 
works-— especially  the  first  two  movements  of 
his  third  Concerto  in  D  minor,  and  of  the  fifth 
in  A  minor — are  fine  compositions.  The  main 
subjects  are  noble  and  pathetic,  the  form  is 
masterly,  the  working-out  and  the  scoring  full 
of  interest.  On  the  other  hand  they  suffer  in 
effect  by  being  too  much  spun  out,  and  by  being 
overladen  with  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  passages.  His  other  compositions, 
though  evincing  the  same  technical  masteiy.  are 
very  inferior  in  interest  to  these  concertos — they 
bear  hardly  any  traces  of  inspiration  and  had  no 
great  or  lasting  success. 

Molique  retired  in  1866  to  Canstadt  near 
Stuttgitfdt,  where  he  died  in  1869.  His  daugh- 
ter Anna  is  a  good  pianist.  His  principal 
published  works  are: — 5  Violin-Concertos;  6 
Quartets  for  stringed  instruments ;  a  Pianoforte 
Trio ;  a  Symphony  ;  2  Masses,  and  an  Oratorio, 
*  Abraham,'  performed  at  the  Norwich  Fes- 
tival in  i860.  To  these  must  be  added  Duos 
for  two  violins,  and  for  flute  and  violin,  with 
a  number  of  smaller  vocal  and  instrumental 
pieces.  [P.  I>.] 

MOLL  and  DUB  are  the  German  terms  for 
Minor  and  Major. 

MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  THE, 
were  commenced  on  Monday,  Jan.  3,  1859,  and 
have  now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  twenty 
years  during  the  winter  season  of  each  year.  They 
were  projerted  by  Chappell  &  Co.  primarily  with 
the  view  of  benefitting  the  shareholders  of  St. 
James's  Hall,  among  whom  they  themselves,  Cra- 
mer, Beale,  &  Co.,  and  other  friends,  were  laigely 
interested ;  and  secondly,  to  provide  concerts  for 
London  during  the  winter.  When  the  experi- 
ment was  first  made,  the  usual  price  of  concert 
tickets  was  half  a  guinea,  and  for  reserved 
seats  fifteen  shillings.  The  larger  area  of 
St.  James's  Hall  allowed  Chappell  &  Co.  to 
try  whether  a  sufficient  audience  might  not  be 
permanently  collected  to  enable  them  to  give  the 
half-guinea  accommodation  for  a  shilling,  and 
the  reserved  seats  for  five  shillings.  The  .first 
concerts  were  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  con- 
sisting largely  of  old  ballads  and  well-known  in- 
strumental pieces.  Success  was  then  fluctuating, 
depending  in  a  measure  upon  fine  nights  and 
new  comers  to  make  them  productive.  At  this 
stage  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell 
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by  an  eminent  musical  critic,  to  try  oonoerta 
of  classical  chamber-music,  which  could  rarely 
be  heard,  and  thus  to  collect  a  permanent 
audience  from  the  lovers  of  music  resident  in 
London  and  the  suburbs.  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison 
suggested  the  first  six  performances,  which 
were  announced  as  a  Mendelssohn  night,  a 
Mozart  night,  a  Haydn  and  Weber  night,  a  Bee- 
thoven night,  a  second  Mozart  night,  and  a 
second  Beethoven  night.  This  series  produoed 
a  small  profit,  but  the  following  evenings  re- 
sulted in  loss.  It  was  then  proposed  to  give 
up  the  experiment,  but  this  was  strenuoHMly 
opposed  both  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  and  by 
his  friend  and  adviser,  who  has  continuously 
annotated  the  programmes,  and  has  thereby 
contributed  largely  to  the  success.  Two  more 
concerts  were  tried,  which  fortunately  yielded  a 
&ir  profit,  and  from  that  time  the  system  has 
been  continued,  and  the  circle  of  music-lovers 
has  been  gradually  expanding.  As  to  the  title 
of  'MondUky  Popular  Concerts,'  which  is  still 
continued,  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
daily  papers  is  amusing,  and  has  much  truth  in 
it :  '  The  appellation  Popular  Concerts  was 
originallv,  in  fihct,  an  impudent  misnomer.  The 
music  given  was  of  the  most  consistently  tin- 
popular  character.  Most  speculators  would  have 
either  altered  the  name  of  the  entertainment  or 
modified  the  selection  of  the  compositions  per- 
formed :  Mr.  Chappell  took  a  bolder  course — ^he 
changed  the  public  taste.* 

During  the  twenty  years,  the  unprecedented 
number  of  674  performances  have  been  given. 
As  soon  as  the  undertaking  was  &irly  estab- 
lished, it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  most  celebrated  performers  continuously, 
and  thus  a  considerable  risk  had  to  be  incurred.  * 
For  instance,  in  1866  Piatti  received  an  offer  of 
a  large  sum  per  annum  for  a  permanent  en- 
gagement abroad,  and  the  like  was  assured  to 
him  here.  The  valuable  services  of  Joachim, 
of  Madame  Schumann,  and  other  great  execu- 
tants who  reside  abroad,  had  to  be  secured  by 
considerable  sums  guaranteed,  to  ensure  yearly 
visits.  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  goodwill  of  all  the  artists  who 
have  appeared  at  the  concerts,  who  have  always 
been  ready  to  sink  their  own  individuality  to 
perfect  the  performance  of  the  music.  The 
artists  feel  that  they  have  a  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic audience,  and  therefore  take  pleasure  in 
performing  to  them.  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has, 
on  his  part,  tried  to  include  in  the  programmes 
music  of  the  highest  standard,  and  has  engaged 
the  greatest  living  artists  to  perform  it.  In 
order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions  a  pamphlet 
has  been  printed,  giving  the  date  of  every  per- 
formance of  each  work.  Among  these,  very  many 
have  been  heard  in  England  for  the  first  time  at 
these  concerts.  [W.  C] 

MONDONVILLE,  Jkan  Joseph  Casbanea 
DE,  bom  at  Narbonne  Dec.  24,  171 1,  died  at 
Belleville  near  Paris  Oct.  8,  1773,  son  of  well- 
bom  but  poor  parents.  His  taste  for  music  showed 
itself  early,  and  he  aequired  considerable  powers 
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of  execution  as  a  violinist.  After  travelling  for 
aome  time  he  settled  in  Lille,  where  he  was  well 
reoeived,  and  still  more  so  at  the  Concerts  Spirit- 
uels  in  1 737.  Having  achieved  saooess  in  Paris 
as  a  violinist  and  composer  of  popular  chamber- 
music  and  organ  pieces  (for  BaJb&tre),  Mondon- 
viUe  attempted  the  stage,  but  his  first  opera, 
'Isbe'  (Academic,  April  10,  1742),  failed.  In 
1744  he  succeeded  Gr^ais  as  Surintendant  de  la 
Chapelle  du  Roi,  and  under  court  patronage  he 
produced,  at  the  Academic  'Le  Gamaval  de 
Paniasse'  (Sept.  2$,  1749),  an  op^ra-ballet  in 
3  acts,  containing  some  graceful  music.  When 
the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Italian  and 
French  music,  known  as  the  Guerre  des  Bouffons, 
arose  in  1752  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
•La  Serva  padrona,'  Mondonville,  a  prot^g^  of 
Mme.  de  Pompadour,  was  chosen  champion  of 
the  national  school;  and  his  opera  'Titon  et 
TAurore '  (Jan.  9,  1 753)  owed  its  success  largely 
to  this  circumstance.  '  Daphnis  et  Alcimadura ' 
(Dec.  29,  1754),  a  pastoral  in  the  Langue  d'Oc, 
in  which  he  introduced  monj  Provencal  airs, 
csompleted  his  popularity ;  and  of  this  he  made 
use  to  procure  his  appointment  as  director  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  That  post  he  occupied  for 
seven  years  (1755-62),  showing  great  ability 
both  as  an  administrator  and  conductor,  and 
producing  at  the  Concerts  with  much  success 
three  short  oratorios,  'Les  Israelites  au  Mont 
Oreb,'  <  Les  Fureurs  de  SatQ,*  and  '  Les  Titans.' 
'  Les  Fdtes  de  Paphos '  (May  9, 1758),  originally 
written  for  Mme.  de  Pompadours  private  theatre, 
was  the  only  opera  performed  at  the  Academic 
during  the  same  period.  His  last  operas,  'Th^s^' 
(1767)  and  '  Psyche '  (1769,  a  mere  adaptation 
of  the  3rd  act  of  *  Les  Fetes  de  Paphos'),  were 
nnsucoessful. 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Mondonville  in 
pastel  by  Latour,  now  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas.  The  physiognony  is  that  of 
&  man,  cunning,  patient,  and  fond  of  money ;  the 
arch  of  the  eyebrows  indicating  a  musician  gifted 
with  melody,  and  a  good  memory.  He  holds  a 
-violin  in  his  hand ;  possibly  a  hint  from  the 
ikrtist  that  posterity  would  rank  the  virtuoso  and 
conductor  higher  than  the  composer.  However 
this  may  be,  his  music  has  long  been  forgotten. 

His  son  (bom  in  Paris,  174S,  died  there  1808), 
bad  some  reputation  as  aviolinistand  oboist.  [6.C.] 

MONFERRINA,  a  dance  of  the  Monferrate 
of  Piedmont.  It  is  a  kind  of  country  dance. 
One  of  the  few  specimeus  which  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  is  the  composition  of  Signor 
Piatti,  and  begins  as  follows : — 
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MONIUSZKO,  Stanislaus,  bom  May  5, 1819, 
in  Lithuania,  received  his  first  musical  instmction 
from  Aug.  Freyer  in  Warsaw,  and  in  1837  ^^i^^ 
to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Kungen- 
hagen  for  three  years.  He  first  came  into  notice 
VOL.  n. 


as  a  composer  through  his  opera  'Halka,*  give& 
in  Warsaw  1858,  by  means  of  which  he  obtained 
the  post  of  Kapdlmeister.  He  afterwards  wrote 
two  other  operas,  '  Die  Grafin '  and  '  Der  Paria,' 
and  several  masses ;  also  a  fantasia  *  Das  Winter- 
marchen,'  and  several  books  of  songs.  He  died 
in  1872.  [JA.F.M.] 

MOKK,  Edwin  Geobox,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at 
Frome,  Somerset,  Dec.  13,  1819,  was  initiated  in 
music  by  his  father,  an  amateur.  He  studied  piano- 
forte playing  at  Bath  under  Heniy  Field,  and  organ 
playing  under  George  Field.  He  then  went  to 
London  and  learned  choral  singing  in  Hullah*s 
classes,  and  solo  singing  irom  Henry  Phillips. 
Afber  holding  severid  appointments  as  oiganist 
in  his  native  county  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1844, 
and  became  organist  and  music  master  of  the 
newly-formed  (Allege  of  St.  Columba,  and  at  the 
same  date  commenced  the  study  of  harmony  and 
composition  under  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  whose 
inviduable  teaching  he  enjoyed  for  several  years. 
In  1847  he  settled  in  Oxford,  and  was  concerned 
in  the  formation  of '  The  University  Motett  and 
Madrigal  Society.'  In  1848  he  obtained  the 
appointments  of  lay  precentor,  organist  and  music 
master  at  the  new  College  of  St.  Peter,  Radley, 
and  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford.  In  1856 
he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc,  his  exercise  being  a 
selection  from  Gray's  ode,  '  The  Bard,'  which  he 
published  in  the  same  year  in  vocal  score.  In 
1859  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Camidge 
as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  York  Cathedral. 
He  has  published  a  service,  several  anthems,  a 
'Yeni  (>eator  Spiritus,'  and  other  pieces,  and 
various  secular  compositions,  and  has  edited '  The 
Anglican  Chant  Book'  and  'The  Anglican 
Choral  Service  Book';  also,  with  the  Eev.  B. 
Corbet  Singleton,  *  The  Anglican  Hymn  Book,* 
and,  with  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  'The  Psalter  and 
Canticles  pointed  for  chanting'  (two  series),  and 

*  Anglican  Psalter  CThants.'    He  is  the  compiler 
of  the  libretti  of  Professor  Macfarren's  oratorios, 

*  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  '  The  Kesurrection,*  and 
'Joseph.'  [W.H.H] 

MONK,  William  Hsnby  (no  relation  to  the 
preceding),  was  bom  in  London  in  1823.  'He 
considers  that  his  first  musical  impressions  of  any 
value  were  derived  from  the  performances  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  at  which,  for  many 
years,  he  was  a  constant  attendant.*  He  studied 
under  Thomas  Adams,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and  G. 
A.  Griesbach.  After  filling  the  office  of  organist 
at  Eaton  Chapel,  Pimlico ;  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Albemarle  Street ;  and  Portman  Chapel,  St. 
Marylebone,  he  was  appointed  in  1847  director  of 
the  choir  in  King's  College,  London,  and  in  1849 
organist.  In  1874,  ^pou  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  John  Hullah,  he  became  Professor  of  Vocal 
Music  in  the  College.  He  was  early  associated 
with  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  great  work  of  popular 
musical  education.  In  1851  he  became  Professor 
of  Music  at  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Matthias, 
Stoke  Newington,  where  a  voluntary  choir,  under 
his  direction,  has  ever  since  sustained  a  daily 
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choral  flemoe.  He  has  delivered  lectnres  on 
mnsic  at  the  London  Institution  (1S50  to  1854), 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Boyal  Institution,  Manchester.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  National  Training 
School  for  Music,  1876,  and  in  Bedford  College, 
London,  1878.  He  was  musical  editor  of  'The 
Parish  Choir '  after  the  tenth  number,  and  one 
of  the  musical  editors  of  '  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem/  He  has  edited  many  other  works  of  a 
similar  character,  including  some  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  has  made  various  contributions 
to  many  of  the  modem  Hymnals.         [W.H.H.] 

MONOCHORD  (ji6vot  single,  and  x^P^  >^ 
string),  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  long  box 
of  thin  wood  with  a  bridge  fixed  at  each  end, 
over  which  is  stretched  a  wire  or  catgut  string. 
f  A  moveable  bridge  is  placed  on  the  box  and 
serves  to  stop  off  different  lengths  of  string,  in 
order  to  compare  the  relative  pitch  of  the  sounds 
they  produce. 

The  monochord  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Pythagoras,  in  the  6th  centuiy  B.O.,  but  he 
more  probably  learnt  the  use  of  it  in  Egypt. 
The  principle  of  dividing  a  string  to  obtain 
different  sounds  was  applied  in  the  Egyptian 
lute  earlier  than  3000  b.o.  according  to  Lepsius. 
Euclid,  writing  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  and 
Claudius  Ptolemy  in  the  and  century  ▲.d.,  make 
use  of  the  monochord  to  define  the  intervals  of 
the  ancient  Greek  scale ;  and  the  later  musical 
system  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs  is  described 
by  Abdul  Kadir  in  the  14th  century  by  means 
of  a  similar  instmment.^  The  HeUkon  was  like 
the  monochord,  but  had  peveral  strings.  It 
was  much  used  in  the  middle  ages  for  teafihing 
just  intonation  in  singing. 

For  measuring  relative  or  actual  pitch  to  any 
high  degree  of  accuracy  the  monochord  is  now 
superseded  by  Scheibler*s  tuning-fork  Tono- 
meter, and  by  the  Sibbn  as  improved  by 
M.  Cavaill^-CoU.  Those  who  wish  to  construct 
a  monochord  will  find  the  best  directions  in 
Perronet  Thompson's  'Just  Intonation,*  p.  71* 

MONODIA.  (From  the  Gr.  |m5voj,  single,  and 
ff^f,  a  Song.)  A  term  applied,  by  modem 
critics,  to  music  written  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Homophonic  Style :  that  is  to  say, 
music,  in  which  the  Melody  is  confined  to  a 
single  part,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed 
between  all  the  Voices  employed,  as  in  the  Poly- 
phonic Schools. 

The  rise  of  the  Homophonic  School  was  extra- 
ordinarily rapid.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Pales- 
trina»  in  the  year  1594,  it  sprang  suddenly  into 
notice ;  and,  without  having  previously  passed 
through  any  of  the  usual  stages  of  gradual  de- 
velopment, at  once  began  to  exercise  an  irresistible 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  Art. 

Giov.  Battista  Doni  tells  us,  that,  at  the  cele- 
brated r^uniatu  which  took  place  in  Florence, 
about  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  at  the 
house  of  Sig.  Giov.  Bardi  de'  Conti  di  Vemio, 
'\incenzo  Galilei  was  the  first  who  composed 

1  See  Btiabolts,  'BeDMtimit  of  Tom.'  pp.  4S0-T 
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songs  for  a  nngle  voice ' :  and,  that  Giulio  Caocini, 
(detto  Romano), '  in  imitation  of  Galilei,  but  in  a 
more  beautiful  and  pleasing  style,  set  many 
canzonets  and  sonnets  written  by  exoellent  poets  ; 
and  sang  them  <to  a  single  instrument,  which 
was  generally  the  theorbo,  or  large  lute,  played  by 
'Bai^illa.'  [See  Caocini,  Giulio.]  The  success 
of  these  early  efforts  was  so  encouraging,  that 
the  inventors  of  the  Opera  and  the  C^torio 
were  content  to  write  the  whole  of  their  Recita- 
tives, and  even  the  rudimentary  Arias  with  which 
they  were  interspersed,  with  no  richer  accompani- 
ment than  that  of  an  exceedingly  simple  figured 
bass,  in  which  we  soon  find  indications  of  the 
unprepared  discords  first  introduced  by  Monte- 
verde.  The  use  of  these  discords  inevitably  led 
to  the  repudiation  of  the  Antient  Ecclesiastical 
Modes,  in  favour  of  the  modem  Major  and  Minor 
Scales;  and,  these  scales  once  established,  the 
new  system  was  complete.  No  doubt,  unisonous 
vocal  music,  witii. little  or  no  accompaniment, 
had  been  heard,  in  the  Canzonetta,  Villanella, 
and  other  foms  of  national  melody,  ages  and 
ages  before  the  birth  of  Galilei ;  and  Uiat  the 
recognition  of  what  we  now  call  the  *  Leading 
Note  *  as  an  essential  element  of  Melody  was  no 
new  thing,  may  be  gathered  firom  the  words  of 
Zarliuo,  who,  writing  in  1558,  says  'even 
Nature  herself  has  provided  for  these  things; 
for,  not  only  those  skilled  in  music,  but  also  tiie 
Cont€uUni,  who  sing  without  any  Art  at  all, 
proceed  by  the  interval  of  the  semitone  * — i.  e. 
in  forming  their  doses.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  popular  practice,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Polyphonic  Style  alone  had  hitherto  been 
taught  in  the  Schoob.  We  must  understand, 
therefore,  that  those  who  met  at  the  house  of 
Bardi,  though  undoubtedly  the  first  to  introduce 
this  simple  music  to  real  lovers  of  Art,  were  not 
its  actual  inventors.  The  latent  gemu  of  the 
Monodic  Style  must  have  been  present  wherever 
National  Melody  existed. 

The  following  example,  firom  Caccini^s  '  Nuove 
Musiche  *  (yenezi&,  1602),  will  shew  the  kind  of 
effect  contemplated  by  the  Count  of  Yeraio^s 
enthusiastic  disciples.  We  need  scarcely  say, 
that  the  figure  14;  under  the  last  D,  in  iSie  last 
bar  but  one,  indicates  a  Dominant  Seventh  :  but, 
before  this  Canzonetta  was  published,  Monte- 
verde  had  already  printed  his  Fifth  Book  of 
Madrigals;  he  would  not,  therefore,  be  robbed 
of  any  portion  of  the  credit  universally  accorded 
to  htm,  even  if  it  could  be  proved — which  it 
cannot — that  the  Discord,  in  this  instance,  was 
not  intended  to  appear  as  a  Passing-note.  The 
Seventh  on  the  E,  in  the  third  bar,  is,  of  course, 
a  Suspension,  written  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  antient  counterpoint.     [See  MoNTK- 
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Poor  as  this  seems,  when  compared  with  the 
delightful  Madrigals  it  was  intended  to  supplant, 
it  nevertheless  already  shews  traces  of  a  new 
element,  destined  to  work  one  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing revolutions  known  in  the  history  of  Art.  la 
exchange  for  the  contrapuntal  glories  of  the  Six- 
teenth Centuiy,  the  Composers  of  the  Seventeenth 
offered  the  graces  of  symmetrical  form,  till  then 
unknown.  The  idea  was  not  thrown  away  upon 
thdr  successors.  Before  veiy  long,  symmetrical 
form  was  cultivated  in  association  with  a  new 
system,  not  of  counterpoint,  as  it  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called,  but  of  part-writing,  based 
npon  the  principles  of  modem  harmony,  and 
eminently  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  ihstru- 
mental  music :  and,  thus,  to  such  slight  indications 
of  regular  phrasing,  reiterated  figure,  and  pre- 
mmjo^ed  plan,  as  are  shewn  in  Caccini^s  unpre- 
tending little  Aria,  we  are  indebted  for  the  germ 
of  much  that  delights  us  in  the  grandest  creations 
of  modem  Genius.  [See  Fokm,  Haricont, 
Opera,  Obatoeio.]  [W.S.R.] 

MONOTONE  (firom  /Uvos,  single,  and  r<^M, 
a  note,  or  tone).  Prayers,  Psalms,  Lessons,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Divine  Office,  when  de- 
claimed on  a  single  note,  are  said  to  be  mono- 
toned, or  recited  in  Monotone.  It  is  only  when 
ornamented  with  the  traditional  inflections  proper 
to  certain  parts  of  the  Service,  that  they  can  be 
consistently  described  as  sung.    [See  Aoobnts.] 

The  use  of  Monotonic  Recitation  is  of  extreme 
antiquity;  and  was  probably  suggested,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  expedient  for  throwing  the 
voice  to  greater  distances  than  it  could  be  made 
to  reach  by  ordinary  means.  [W.  S.  R.] 

MONPOU,  FAAH901B  Louis  Hippolttb.  bom 
in  Paris,  Jan.  12,  1804;  at  5  became  a  chorister 
at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  and  at  9  was  trans- 
fened  to  Notre  Dame.  In  181 7  he  entered  as  a 
pupil  in  the  school  founded  by  Choron,  which  he 
Left  in  1819  to  be  the  organist  at  the  Cathedral 
at  Tours.  For  this  post  he  proved  unfit,  and 
soon  returned  to  Choron,  who  was  extremely  fond 
of  him,  and  made  him,  although  a  bad  reader, 
and  a  poor  pianist,  his  aooompagnateur  (or  assist- 
ant) at  his  Imtitution  de  Musique  i^igieuse. 
Here  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 


works  of  andent  and  modem  composers  of  all 
schools,  while  taking  lessons  in  hannony  at  the 
same  time  from  Porta,  Chelard,  and  F^tis ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  he  showed 
little  real  aptitude  for  musiO)  and  seemed  des- 
tined to  remain  in  obscurity.  He  was  organist 
successively  at  St*  Nicolas  des  Champs,  St. 
Thomas  d  Aquin,  and  the  Sorbonne,  and  sacred 
music  appeared  to  be  his  special  vocation  until 
1 8a 8,  when  he  published  a  pretty  nocturne  for 
3  voices  to  B^ranger's  song,  'Si  j*^tais  petit 
oiseau.'  He  was  now  taken  up  by  the  poets  of 
the  romantic  school,  and  became  their  musical 
interpreter,  publishing  in  rapid  succession  ro- 
mances and  ballads  to  words  chiefly  by  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  Victor  Hugo.  The  harmony  of 
these  songs  is  incoTTect,  the  rhythm  rude  and 
halting,  and  the  arrangement  wretched,  but  the 
general  effect  is  bold  and  striking,  and  they 
contain  much  original  melody.  Backed  as  the 
composer  was  by  i^uential  friends,  these  qualities 
weie  sufficient  to  attract  public  attention,  and 
ensure  success.  But  thougn  he  was  the  oracle  of 
the  romanticists,  Monpou  found  himself  after  the 
close  of  Choron*s  school  without  regular  employ- 
ment, and  being  a  married  man  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  some  certain  means  of  suj^xxrt.  The 
stage  seemed  to  offer  the  best  chance  of  fortune, 
and  though  entirely  unpractised  in  instrumen- 
tation, he  unhesitatingly  came  forward  as  a 
composer  of  operas.  Within  a  few  years  he  pro- 
duced 'Les  deuxReines'  (Aug.  6,  1835);  <Le 
Luthier  de  Vienne'  (June  30, 1836) ;  *  Piquillo* 
3  acts  (Oct.  31,  1837);  'Un  Conte  d' Autrefois' 
(Feb.  20.  1828);  'Peragina*  (Dec.  20,  1838); 
'Le  Planteur,*  2  acta  (March  i,  1839);  *La 
chaste  Suzanne,'  4  acts  (Dec.  27,  1839) ;  and 
'^La  Reine  Jeanne,'  3  acts  (Oct.  12,  1840). 
These  operas  bear  evident  traces  of  the  self- 
sufficient  and  ignorant  composer  of  romances, 
the  slovenly  and  incorrect  musician,  and  the  poor 
instramentalist  which  we  know  Monpou  to  have 
been ;  but  quite  as  apparent  are  melody,  dramatic 
fire  and  instinct^  and  a  certain  happy  knack. 
His  progress  was  undeniable,  but  he  never  be- 
came a  really  good  musician.  Unfortunately  he 
overworked  himself,  and  the  effort  to  produce 
with  greater  rapidity  than  his  powers  would 
justify,  resulted  in  his  premature  death.  Being 
seriously  ill  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  but 
he  became  worse,  and  died  at  Orleans  Aug.  10, 
1841.  He  left  unfinished  'Lambert  Simnel* 
(Sept.  16,  1843),  completed  by  Adolphe  Adam, 
and  a  short  opl^ra-comique,  'L'Orfbvre,'  which  has 
never  been  performed.  [G.C] 

MONRO,  Hknbt,  bom  at  Lincohi  in  1774, 
was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  there,  and  after- 
wards a  pupil  of  John  James  Ashley,  Dussek, 
Dittenhofer  and  Domenioo  Corri.  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He  composed  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  and  a  few  pianoforte  pieces 
and  songs,  •  [W.H.H,] 

MONSIGNY,  PiEBBE  Alkxandre,  whom 
Choron  used  to  call  the  French  SaccM^  b^m 
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ftt  FftuqnembergQe  near  St  Ozner,  Oct.  17, 1739, 
showed  a  taste  for  musie  in  childhood,  and 
studied  the  violin  with  suooesB,  though  not  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  music.  His  &ther 
died  just  as  he  had  completed  his  classical  educa- 
tion, and  wishing  to  help  his  family,  Monsigny 
went  to  Paris  in  1 749,  and  obtained  a  derk^p 
in  the  Bureaux  des  Gomptes  du  Gleig^.  Having 
good  patrons,  for  his  fiunily  was  a  noble  one, 
and  being  well-educated,  refined  in  manners, 
and  a  skilful  violinist,  he  was  soon  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  maitre 
d'hotel,  with  a  salary  which  placed  him  above 
want,  and  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  younger 
brothers.  He  then  resumed  his  musical  studies, 
and  Pergolese*s '  Serva  Padrona '  having  inspired 
him  with  a  vehement  desire  to  compose  a  oomio 
opera,  he  took  lessons  from  Gianotti,  who  played 
the  double-bass  at  the  Op^  and  taught  har- 
mony on  Bameau's  ^tem.  He  was  a  good 
teacher,  and  his  pupil  made  so  much  progress 
that  it  is  said  Gianotti  would  not  have  been 
averse  to  putting  his  own  name  on  the  score  of 
*Les  Aveux  indiscrets'  which  Monsigny  sub- 
mitted to  him  after  only  five  months*  tuition,  and 
which  at  once  established  his  fame  when  pro- 
duced at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire  (Feb.  7,  1759). 
Enconraged  by  this  first  suooess  he  composed  for 
the  same  theatre,  'Le  Maitre  en  droit  V  (Feb.  13, 
1 760),  and  <  Le  Cadi  dup^ '  (Feb.  4. 1 761),  which 
contains  an  animated  and  truly  comic  duet.  His 
next  opera,  'On  ne  8*avise  jamais  de  tout '  (Sept. 
14,  1761),  was  the  first  in  which  he  had  the 
advantage  of  a  libretto  by  Sedaine,  and  the  last 
perform^  at  tiie  Th^&tre  de  la  Foire,  before  it 
was  dosed  at  the  request  of  the  artists  of  the 
Gom^e  Italienne,  in  fear  of  the  new  com- 
poser's increasing  reputation.  Alter  the  fusion 
of  the  two  companies  Monsigny  composed  suo- 
oessively  '  Le  Boi  et  le  Fermier,'  3  acts  (Nov.  2a, 
1762) ;  'Bose  et  Golas,'  i  act  (March  8,  1764); 
'Aline,  Reine  de  Golconde'  3  acts,  (April.  15, 
1766) ;  *L'Ile  sonnante,'  3  acts  (Jan.  4.  1768) ; 
'Le  D^serteur,'  3  acts  (March  6,  1769);  'Le 
Faucon,'  i  act  (March  19,  1772);  *1a  belle 
Ars^ne,'  3  acts  (Aug.  14,  1775);  'Le  rendee- 
vous  bien  employ^,*  i  act  (Feb.  10,  1774) ;  And 
*Fdix  ou  Tenfant  trouv^,*  3  acts  (Nov.  24, 
1777).  After  the  immense  success  of  this  last 
work  he  never  composed  again.  He  had  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  as  steward  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  Lispector-general  of  canals,  but  the 
Revolution  deprived  him  of  his  employment, 
and  of  nearly  all  his  resources.  However  in 
1798  the  Boci^taires  of  the  Op^ra-Gomique  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  theatre,  allowed  him  an  annuity  of  2400 
francs  (nearly  £100).  On  the  death  of  Picdnni 
two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of 
Instruction  at  the  Gonservatoire  de  Musique, 
but  he  resigned  in  1802,  being  aware  that  he 
could  not  adequatdy  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office,  from  his  own  insuffident  training.  In 
1813  he  succeeded  Gr^tzy  at  the  Institut ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1 8 16  that  he  received  the  Legion  of 
Honour.    He  died  Jan.  14,  181 7,  aged  88,  his 
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last  years  being  soothed  by  constant  testimonies 
of  sympathy  and  respect. 

As  an  artist  Monsigny's  greatest  gift  was 
mdody.  His  desultory  training  accounts  for  the 
poverty  of  his  instrumentation,  and  for  the  ab- 
sence of  that  ease,  plastidty,  and  rapidity  of 
treatment^  which  are  the  most  charming  attri- 
butes of  genius.  He  was  not  prolific  ;  and  dther 
finom  &tigue,  or  from,  a  dread  of  an  encounter 
with  Gr^try,  he  ceased  to  compose  immediatdv 
after  his  greatest  triumph ;  hu  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, and  his  instinct  K>r  dramatic  truth,  have 
however  secured  him  a  place  among  original  and 
creative  musidans.  [G.G.] 

MONTAGNANA,  Antonio,  is  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  basso,  who  i4>peared  in  England  in 
t^e  autumn  of  1731.  He  made  his  dibui  on  the 
London  boards  in  *Poro*  (revived);  and  in 
January,  1732,  he  created  the  bass  r6le  in 
'Ezio,'  Handel  having  written  spedally  for 
him  the  fiunous  song  'Nasce  al  boeco,'  which  is 
composed  on  a  different  plan  firom  most  of  his 
other  bass  songs,  and  was  dearly  intended  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  singer,  lliis 
opera  was  followed  by  'Soearme,*  in  which 
Montagnana  had  again  an  air  '  Fra  Tombre  e 
Torrori,*  in  which  the  depth,  power,  and  mel- 
low quality  of  his  voice,  and  his  rare  accuracy 
of  intonation  in  hitting  distant  and  difficult 
intervals,  were  displayed  to  full  advantage.  In 
the  same  year  he  sang  in  Handers  'Ads,'  a 
revival  of  *  Alessandro,*  'Flavio,'  'Goriohmo,' 
and  in  'Esther.'  In  1733  Montagnana  todc 
part  in  *  Deborah,'  'Tolomeo,'  'Ottone,'  'Or- 
lando,' and  'Athaliah'  (at  Oxford).  In  'Or- 
lando '  he  had  another  very  difficult  song  com- 
posed  expressly  for  him,  '  Sorge  infausta,*  which 
has  remained  a  trial  of  compass  and  execution, 
since  his  day,  for  the  most  accomplished  bassL 

In  the  following  year,  however,  Montagnana 
seceded,  with  Senesino  and  Guzzoni,  to  the  Thea- 
tre in  liincoln's-Inn-Fidds,  under  the  direction 
of  Porpora ;  and  here  he  appeared  in  'Onorio'  by 
that  master,  and  other  pieces.  In  1735  and  36 
he  was  still  with  Porpora,  singing  in  his  'Polifemo,* 
and  the '  Adriano  *  of  Yeradni.  In  January,  1 738, 
he  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  Handel,  singiog 
in  'Faramondo'  then  first  produced,  *La  Gon- 
quista  dd  Ydlo  d'Oro,'  and  '  Serse.'  After  thi^ 
we  hear  no  more  of  Montagnana.  [J.M.] 

MONTE,  Philippb  or  Filippo  db,  and  some- 
times Philifpb  de  Mons.  bom  probably  in  152 1 
or  22,^  traditionally  at  Mons,  but  according  to 
Dlabacz  at  Mechlin.'  As  to  his  history  we 
gain  little  by  consulting  old  authorities,  as  Bois-> 
sart,"  Bullart,*  Freher,*  Sweertius*  etc.,  and  are 
told  as  mudi  by  the  title-pages  of  Philippe's  own 

I  Sadelefi  portrait  the  single  Mthorlty  for  this  date,  s**«i  m^ 
llppe'ii  age u TSln  1894. 

s  '  AUgem.  hlstor.  Kflnstler  Loz.  tar  BOhman..'  4to.  <Prag.  ISO). 
DIabaez  founds  hta  tUtement  on  a  list  of  the  imperial  ehapel  dataA 
laB.  For  a  fiill  diseuasioo  of  the  snhject  see  ViOt'  Biographies  uodfsr 
'  Philippe  de  Mons.' 

>  BoiMarduM.  *  loooef  VIror.  UluBtr./  para  S.  p.  83  (IBK). 

*  Bullart.  •  Aoademle  das  Sdenosi.'  etc.  toL  IL  bk.  4.  p.  2W  (BlSB- 
ellM  KKQ). 

»  Freherl.  'Tbeatnim  Tlr.  daromm  *  (IVuremtalarg  W88). 

6  Sweertlus, '  Atbansi  Belglcn.'  pi  6tf  (Antwwjp  im). 
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piblicaiioiifl.  Bullart^  however,  gives  *  portrait 
•f  the  oompoBer,  after  Sadeler,  which  is  well 
worth  seeing,  and  much  superior  to  the  smaller 
copies  of  it  in  Boissart  and  Hawkins.  Elisabeth 
Weston's  poem,*  often  referred  to  in  biographies 
of  Philippe,  gives  no  information  at  all. 

De  Monte  published  his  ist  book  of  Masses 
at  Antweip  in  1557,'  just  at  the  end  of  Lassus's 
residence  in  that  city,  and  we  may  safely  credit 
the  oommon  tradition  of  a  fiiendship  existing 
between  the  two  composers.  It  was  probably  on 
Orlando's  recommendation  that  Philippe  was 
called  to  Vienna,  May  i,  1568,  to  become  Maxi- 
milian's Chapelmaster.  Budolph  11,  the  next 
emperor,  moved  his  court  to  Prague,  and  thither 
Philippe  followed  him.  Thus  we  find  him 
dating  firom  Vienna  April  15,  1569,'  and  firom 
Prague  Sepk  20,  1580,^  and  Oct.  10,  1587." 

M.  F^tis  gives  interesting  details  of  de  Monte's 
appointment  as  treasurer  md  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Cambrai,  a  benefice  which  he  apparently 
held  without  residence.  He  resigned  these  ap- 
pointments early  in  1603,  and  di^  on  July  4th 
of  the  same  year.' 

De  Monte  published  over  30  books  of  madri- 
gals— 19  books  k  5,  8  k  6,  and  4  2t  4.*^  8  books 
of  these  in  the  British  Museum  contain  163  nos., 
so  we  may  assume  that  630  madrigals  were 
printed,  not  to  speak  of  many  others  contributed 
to  collections.  His  sacred  publications  (a  bodes 
of  masses,  and  6  of  motets)  seem  comparatively 
few,  but  he  would  scarcely  find  at  the  imperial 
court  the  same  encouragement  to  write,  or  assist- 
ance to  publish  such  works,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  contemporaries  at  Bome  and  Munich.  Of 
modetn  reprints,  Hawkins  contributes  a  madri- 
gal k  4,  Dehn  and  Gommer  a  motet  each,  and 
Van  Maldeghem  some  nos.  in  his  IV^sor  Musi- 
caL  [J.R.S.-B.] 

MONTEVEBDB,  Clatjdio,  the  originator  of 
the  Modem  style  of  Composition,  was  bom  at 
Cremona  in  the  year  1568;  and,  at  a  very  early 
period,  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua as  a  Violist;  shewing,  firom  the  first,  un- 
mistakeable  signs  of  a  talent  which  gave  good 
promise  of  future  excellence,  and  which,  before 
long,  met  with  cordial  recognition,  not  only  at 
the  Ducal  Court,  but  firom  end  to  end  of  Europe. 

The  youthful  Violist  was  instructed  in  counter- 
point by  the  Duke's  Maegtro  cU  eapdia.  Marc 
Antonio  Ingegneri ;  a  learned  Musician,  and  a 
Composer  of  some  eminence,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  result  of  his  teaching,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  blessed,  in  this  instance,  with 
a  very  attentive  pupil.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
believe  that  Monteverde  can  ever  have  taken 

1  Trom  the  'Fwthaodooa/  \fj  X.  J.  WmUm,  'ex  fiuBllI*  Wwtonio- 
nun  Angla'  (PragK.  Aug.  16, 1810).  The  poem  In  Philippe'K  honour 
conalatt  of  46  UiOn  Udbl 

*  MManmi  k  5^  6^  8.  lib.  L  (Antwerp  107).  This  on  the  uttiorttr 
of  F^ta. 

*  8eeAltocoprofSttdbeokorf>ptft]bdi1girii(V«nleel6fl»).lnBrtt. 
Mds. 

4  Mb  book  of  MftdrisBla  (fc  B)  (Venice  li»0).  In  BrU.  Mob. 
e  SMimr.  CtoUonom,  Ub.  if.  (Venlee  1B07>.  in  Brit.  Una. 

*  For  this  ikla.  Mid  that  of  the  VleonA  appointment.  Me  Btner. 
*  Veralchnlu  nener  Anigaben'  (BerHn.  Traotifeln,  VTl). 

7  F«tls  •peeki  of  the  19th  book.  The  British  Museam  bss  the  14th. 
r&ti*  mentkms  no  4-put  Hadrlgals;  but  the  Catalogue  of  the 
nbUotb^UBFMiQOOtalDS  'IH  FL  dL  ■.  U4».  lib.  dl  Had.  k4' 
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aAy  real  interest  in  the  study  of  Scholastid  Music. 
Contrapuntal  excellence  was  not  one  of  his  strong 
points;  and  he  never  shines  to  advantage  in 
Music  in  which  it  is  demandedv  His  first  pub- 
lished work — a  Book  of '  Canaonette  a  tre  vod,* 
printed,  at  Venice,  in  1584 — though  clever  enough 
for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  aix>unds  m  irregularities 
which  no  teacher  of  that  period  could  have  con- 
scientiously endorsed.  And  the  earlier  books  of 
Madrigals,  by  which  theCansonette  were  followed, 
shew  no  progressive  improvement  in  this  respect, 
but  rather  the  reverse^  The  beauty  of  some  of 
these  Compositions  is  of  a  very  high  order; 
yet  it  is  constantiy  maiied  by  unpleasant  pro- 
gressions which  can  only  have  been  the  result 
of  pure  carelessness ;.  far  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  such  evil-sounding  combinationa 
could  have  been  introduced  ddiberately,  and 
equally  absurd  to  assume  that  Ingegneri  neg- 
lected to  enforce  the  rules  by  the  observance 
of  which  they  might  have  been  avoided.  We 
must,  however,  dnw  a  eareful  distinction  be- 
tween these  faulty  passages  and  others  of  a  veiy 
diffeient  character,  which,  though  thev  must 
have  been  thought  startling  enough,  at  uie  time 
they  were  written,  can  only  be  regarded,  now,  as 
unlearned  attempts  to  rosch,  per  saltum,  tiiat 
new  and  as  yet  unheard-of  s^le  of  beauty,  for 
which  the  young  Composer  was  incessantly  long- 
ing, and  to  which  alone  he  owes  his  undoubted 
clidm  to  be  revered,  not  only  as  the  greatest 
Musician  of  his  own  age,  but»  as  the  inventor  of 
a  System  of  Harmony  whidi'has  remained  in 
uninterrupted  use  to  the  present  da^.  Among 
progressions  of  this  latter  class  we  may  instance  the 
numerous  Suspensions  of  the  Dominant  Seventh, 
and  its  Inversions,  introduced  into  the  Cadences 
of  Strciociami  pur  U  C9re — an  extremely  beautiful 
Madrigal,  published  in  the  Third  Book  (1594). 
Also,  an  extraordinary  chain  of  suspended 
Sevenths  and  Kintiis,  in  the  same  interesting 
work ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  harshness  of 
its  effect,,  is  really  firee  from  anything  approach- 
ing to  an  infiraction  of  the  theoreti^  laws  of 
Counterpoint,  except,  indeed,  that  one  which 
forbids  the  resolution  of  a  Discord  to  be  heard 
in  one  part,  while  the  Discord  itself  is  heard  in 
another — and  exceptions  to  that  law  may  be 
found  in  works  of  much  earlier  date. 
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In  his  Fifth  Book  of  Madrigale,  printed  in 
1599,  Monteverde  grow  bolder;  and,  tiirusting 
the  time-honoured  laws  of  Counterpoint  aside, 
struck  out  for  himself  that  new  path  which  he 
ever  afterwards  unhesitatingly  followed.  With 
the  publication  of  this  volume  began  that  deadly 
war  with  the  Polyphonic  Schools  which  ended 
in  their  utter  defeat,  and  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  what  we  now  call  Modem  Music.  In 
'Cruda  Amarilli' — the  beet-known  Madrigal  in 
this  most  interesting  series,  we  find  exemplifica- 
tions of  nearly  all  Uie  most  important  pomts  of 
divergence  between  the  two  opposite  systems, 
not  excepting  the  crucial  distinctions  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  Diminished  Triad,  and  the 
unprepared  Dissonances  of  the  Seventh  and 
Ninth:— 


Some  modem  writers,  including  Oulibicheff, 
and  Pierre  Joseph  Zimmermann,  have  denied 
that  these  passages  exhibit  any  novelty  of  style — 
but  they  are  in  error.  Up  to  this  time.  Sevenths 
had  been  heard  only  in  the  form  of  Suspensions, 
or  Passing-Notes,  as  in  '  Stracdami  pur  il  core.* 
The  Unprepared  Seventh— the  never-failing  test 
by  which  the  Antient  School  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Modem,  the  Strict  Style 
ftrom  the  Free — was  absolutely  new;  and  was 
regarded,  by  contemporary  Musicians,  as  so  great 
an  outrage  upon  artistic  propriety,  that  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  them — Giovanni  Maria 
Artusi,  of  Bologna — ^published,  in  the  year  1600, 
a  work,  entitled  *  Delle  imperfettioni  della  modema 
musica,'  in  which  he  condenmed  the  unwonted 
progressions  found  in  '  Cmda  Amarilli,'  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  altogether  opposed  to  the 
nature  of  legitimate  Harmony.^  To  ^is  severe 
critique  Monteverde  replied,  by  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed *  Agli  studiosi  lettori,'  wMch  he  prefixed 
to  a  later  volume  of  Madr^fals.  A  bitter  war 
now  raged  between  the  adhesents  of  the  two 
contending  Schools.  Monteverde  endeavoured  to 
maintain  his  credit  by  a  visit  to  Rome,  where 
he  presented  some  of  his  Keclesiastical  Compo- 
sitions to  Pope  Clement  YIII.  But,  much  as 
his  Church  Music  has  been  praised  by  the  learned 
Padre  Martini,  and  other  well-known  writers, 

1  '  Cke  tiano  eou  d(formi  dalla  •almra  «t  propHMt  deO*  harmemta 
propria  et  lontat  daljiue  del  m«Mea,  eh'  e  la  diletUUivmt,' 
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it  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  freshness  which 
distinguishes  the  works  of  the  Great  Masten 
who  brought  the  Roman  and  Venetian  Schools 
to  periection.  Laboured  and  hard  where  it  should 
have  been  ingenious,  and  weak  where  it  should 
have  been  devotional,  it  %dds  nothing  to  its 
author's  fame,  and  only  serves  to  shew  how 
surely  his  genius  was  leading  him  in  another, 
and  a  very  different  direction. 

Monteverde  succeeded  Ingegneri  as  Maestro 
di  Capella  at  the  Ducal  Court,  in  the  year  1603. 
In  1607,  the  Duke*s  son,  Francesco  di  Gonaga, 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Margherita,  Inlanta 
of  Savoy ;  and,  to  grace  the  Marriage  Festival, 
the  new  Maestro  produced,  in  emulation  of 
Peri*s  'Euridioe,'  a  grand  serious  Opera,  called 
*  Arianna,'  the  text  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Poet,  Rinuccini.  The  success  of  this  great  work 
was  unprecedented.  It  oould  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise ;  for,  all  the  Compoeer*s  past  exp^ence 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  passionate 
Dissonances,  which  had  ooirupted  the  Madrigal* 
and  were  destined,  ere  long,  to  prove  the  de- 
straction  of  the  Polyphonic  Mass,  were  here  turned 
to  such  good  account,  that,  in  the  scene  in  which 
the  fonoken  Ariadne  laments  the  desertion  of 
her  faithleas  lover,  they  drew  tears  from 
every  eye.  No  possible  objection  oould  be  raised 
against  them,  now.  The  censures  of  Artusi  and 
his  oolleagues,  just  though  they  were,  would 
have  lost  ail  thdir  force,  had  they  been  directed 
— which,  happily,  they  were  not — against  Vocal 
Music  with  Instrumental  Accompaoiment.  The 
contrapuntal  skill  necessary  for  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  true  Church  Music  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  place,  on  the  Stage.  Monteverde's 
bitterest  enemies  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  that 
he  had  found  his  trae  vocation,  at  last.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  Polyphonic  Art,  and  for 
his  own  reputation,  also,  haA  he  recf^^nised  it 
sooner.  Had  he  given  his  attention  to  Dramatic 
Music,  from  the  first,  the  Mass  and  the  Mad- 
rigal might,  perhaps,  have  still  been  preserved 
in  the  purity  bequeathed  to  them  by  Palestrina 
and  Luca  Marenzio.  As  it  was,  the  utter  de- 
molition of  the  older  School  was  effected,  before 
the  newer  one  was  built  upon  its  ruins:  and 
Monteverde  was  as  surely  the  destroyer  of  the 
first,  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  second. 

'Arianna'  was  succeeded,  in  1608,  by  *Orfeo,' 
a  woriL  of  still  grander  proportions,  in  which  the 
Composer  employs  an  Orchestra  consisting  of  no 
less  than  thirty-six  Instruments — an  almost  in- 
credible number,  for  that  early  age.  As  no 
perfect  copy  of  *  Arianna '  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  instrumental 
effects  by  which  its  beauties  were  enhanced. 
But,  happily,  'Orfeo'  was  published,  in  a  complete 
form,  in  1609,  and  again  re-issued,  in  16 15  ;  and, 
from  directions  given  in  the  printed  copy,  we 
learn  that  the  several  Instruments  employed  in 
the  Orchestra  were  so  combined  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  effect,  and  to  aid  * 
the  dramatic  power  of  the  work  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  contrasts  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  exclusive  product  of  modem  geniua. 
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'Orko/  indeed,  exhibits  many  very  remarkable 
affinities  with  Dramatic  Music  in  its  latest  form 
of  development — ^affinities  which  may  not  un- 
reasonably lead  us  to  enquire  whether  some  of 
our  newest  conceptions  are  really  so  original  as 
we  suppose  them  to  be.  The  employment  of 
certain  characteristic  Instruments  to  support  the 
Voices  of  certain  members  of  the  VramaHs  per- 
60WB  is  one  of  them.  The  constant  use  of  a 
spedeB  of  Mezzo  recitatiyo — so  to  speak — in  pre- 
ference either  to  true  Redtative,  or  true  Melody, 
is  another.  But,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Instru- 
mental Prelude,  formed,  from  beginning  to  end, 
upon  one  single  chord,  with  one  single  bass  note 
sustained  throughout?  No  two  compositions 
could  be  less  alike,  in  feeling,  than  this,  and 
the  Introduction  to 'Das  RlMingold' — ^yet,  in 
construction,  the  two  pieces  are  absolutely  iden- 
tical.1 

Monteverde  produced  only  one  more  work  of 
any  importance,  during  his  residence  at  Mantua 
—a Mythological  Spectacle,  called  'U  ballo  delle 
Ingrate,'  which  was  performed  at  the  same  time 
as  *  Orfeo.*  Five  years  later,  he  was  invited  to 
Venice,  by  the  Procuratori  of  S.  Mark,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Giulio  Gesare  Martinengo,  in  1613, 
elected  him  their  Maestro  di  Gapell^  promising 
him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  ducais  per  annum 
— ^half  as  much  again  as  any  previous  Maestro 
bad  ever  received — ^together  with  a  sum  of  fifty 
ducats  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  and  a  house 
in  the  Canons'  Close.  In  161 6,  his  salary  was 
raised  to  five  hundred  ducats :  and,  from  that 
time  forward,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  and  siffoed  his  name 
*  Claudio  Monteverde,  Veneziano? 

The  new  Maestro's  time  was  now  fully  occupied 
in  the  composition  of  Church  Music  for  the 
Cathedral,  in  training  the  Singers  who  were  to 
perform  it,  and  in  directing  the  splended  Choir 
placed  under  his  command.  His  efforts  to 
please  lus  generous  patrons  were  crowned  with 
complete  success ;  and  his  &me  spread  far  and 
wide.  On  May  35, 162 1,  some  Florentines,  resi- 
dent in  Venice,  cdebrated  a  grand  Requiem,  in 
the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  memory 
of  Duke  Cosmo  II.  Monteverde  composed  the 
music,  which  produced  a  profound  impriession : 
but,  judging  firom  Strozzi's  extravagant  descrip- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  have  been  more  fitted  for 
performance  in  the  Theatre,  than  in  the  Church. 
A  happier  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
peculiar  talent  presented  itself,  in  1624,  in  con- 
nection with  some  festivities  which  took  place  at 
the  Palace  of  Girolamo  Mocenigo.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  composed  the  Music  to  a  grand  Dra- 
matic Inteiiude,  called  II  Combattinumto  di  Tan- 
credi  e  Clorinda,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
introduced,  among  other  novel  effects,  an  in- 
strumental tremolo,  used  exactly  as  we  use  it 
at  the  present  day — a  passage  which  so  aston- 
ished the  performers,  that,  at  first,  they  refused 
to  play  it. 

1  W«  deeply  regret  that  want  of  ipMe  forUda  m  to  fflve  thb  More- 
i.  im  cstaiM.   We  hftre,  hower«r.  good  hope  that  U  will  DOt  long 


But  Monteverde's  will  was  now  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  He  was  the  most  popular  Composer  in 
Europe.  In  1627,  he  composed  five  Intermezzi 
for  the  Court  of  Parma.  In  1629,  he  wrote  a 
Cantata— *  II  Rosajo  fiorito'— for  the  Birth-day 
Festival  of  the  Son  of  Vito  Morosini,  governor 
of  Rovigo.  In  1630,  he  won  new  laurels  by  the 
production  of 'Proserpina  rapita^*  a  grand  Opera, 
written  for  him  by  Giulio  Strozzi,  and  represented 
at  the  Marriage  Festival  of  Lorenzo  Giustiniani 
and  Giustiniana  Mocenigo.  Soon  after  this  event, 
Italy  was  devastated  by  a  pestilence,  which, 
within  the  space  of  sixteen  months,  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  lives.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  in  November,  1631,  a  grand  Thanks- 
giving Service  was  held,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  Mark,  and,  for  this,  Monteverde  wrote  a  Mass, 
in  the  Gloria  and  Credo  of  which  he  introduced 
an  accompaniment  of  Trombones.  Two  years 
later,  in  1633,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Priest- 
hood ;  and,  after  this,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
him,  for  some  considerable  time. 

In  the  year  1637,  the  first  Venetian  Opera 
House,  H  Teatro  di  San  Caasiano,  was  opened 
to  the  public,  by  Benedetto  Ferrari  and  Francesco 
Manelli.  In  1639,  the  success  of  the  house  waa 
assured;  and  Monteverde  wrote  for  it  a  new 
Opera,  called '  L' Adone.*  In  1 64 1 , '  Arianna '  waa 
revived,  with  triumphant  success,  at  another  new 
Theatre — ^that  of  S.  Mark.  In  the  same  year, 
the  veteran  Composer  produced  two  new  works — 
'  Le  Nozze  di  Enea  con  Lavinia,'  and  *  II  Ritomo 
d^Ulisse  in  patria.'  Finally,  in  1642,  appeared 
'L'Inooronazione  di  Poppea* — ^the  last  great  effort 
of  a  genius,  which,  in  less  than  half  a  century, 
proved  itself  strong  enough  to  overthrow  a 
system  which  had  been  at  work  for  aecs,  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  another,  which  has  served 
as  the  basis  of  iQl  the  great  works  produced  be- 
tween the  year  in  whi<m  the  Dominant  Seventh 
was  invented,  and  that  in  which  we  are  now 
living. 

Monteverde  died,  in  1643,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Chiesa  dei  Frari,  where  his  remains  still 
rest,  in  a  Chapel,  on  the  Gcspel  side  of  the  Choir. 
Of  his  printed  works,  we  possess  eight  Books  of 
MadriAls,  published  between  the  years  1587, 
and  1038 ;  tiie  volume  of  Canzonette,  publi^ed 
in  1584;  a  volume  of  Scherzi;  the  complete 
edition  of 'lOrfeo';  and  three  volumes  of  Church 
Music.  A  MS.  copy  of  *  H  Ritomo  d*Uliase '  is 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library,  at  Vienna ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  Composer's  MSS.  appear  to  be 
hopelessly  lost.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  say 
the  same  of  his  influence  upon  Art— that  can 
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nover  perish.  To  him  we  owe  the  disoorery 
of  a  new  path,  in  which  no  later  genius  has 
ever  disdained  to  walk;  and,  as  long  as  that 
path  leads  to  new  beauties,  he  will  maintain 
a  continual  daim  upon  our  gratitude,  notwith- 
standing the  innumerable  beauties  of  another 
kind  which  he  trod  under  foot  in  laying  it  open 
to  us.  [W.S.R.] 

MONTIGELLI,  Anoblo  Mabia,  was  bom  at 
Milan  about  1710.  He  first  appeared  in  opera 
at  Borne  in  1730,  and,  having  a  beautiful  face 
and  figure,  began  in  that  city,  where  no  women 
were  Uien  allowed  upon  the  stage,  by  represent- 
ing female  characters.  His  voice  was  dear  and 
sweet,  and  singularly  free  from  defects.  '  He  was,' 
says  Bumey, '  a  chaste  performer,  and  ...  a  good 
actor.*  In  1 731  and  3a  he  appeared  at  Yenioe  with 
Carestini,  Bemaochi,  and  Faustina.  He  came 
to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1741,  and  made  his 
debtU  here  in  the  pasticdo '  Alessandro  in  Persia.' 
In  the  beginning  of  1 74a,  after  other  attempts, 
another  opera  was  brought  out  by  Pergolese, 
called  *  Meraspe,  o  L'Olimpiade,*  the  first  air  of 
which,  *  Tremende,  oscuri,  atrod,'  in  Monticelli's 
part,  was  sung  for  ten  years  after  the  end  of  the 
run  of  this  opera ;  and '  the  whole  scene,  in  which 
"Se  cerca  se  dice*'  occurs,  was  rendered  so  in- 
teresting by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  acted  as 
well  as  sung  by  Monticelli  that  the  union  of 
poetry  and  music,  expression  and  gesture,  have 
sddom  had  a  more  powerful  effect  on  ah  £biglish 
audience*  (Bumey). 

He  continued  to  perfcnrm  in  London  through 
1743;  and  in  1744  he  sang,  in  'Alfonso,*  songs 
of  more  bravura  execution  than  he  had  previously 
attempted.  During  1745  and  1746  Monticelli 
still  belonged  to  our  Opera;  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  sang  in  Gluck's  '  Caduta  de*  Giganti,*  and 
described  one  of  his  songs  as  an  'aria  Tedeeca* 
from  the  richness  of  the  acoompaniment.  The 
'  Antigono*  of  Galuppi  (produced  May  13)  was  the 
last  opera  in  which  Montiodli  appeared  on  our 
stage.  He  sang  at  Naples  with  la  Mingotti  in 
the  same  year,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna.  In  1 756 
Hasse  engaged  him  for  the  Dresden  Theatre ;  and 
in  that  dty  he  died  in  1764. 

A  capital  mezzotint  portrait  of  Monticelli  was 
scraped  by  Faber  after  Casali.  [J.  M.] 

MONTIGNYRfiMAURY,  Carolike,  bom 
at  Pamiers  (Ari^)  Jan.  ai,  1843.  Her  elder 
sister  and  godmother,  Elvire  B^maury,  now  Mme. 
Ambroise  Thomas,  an  excellent  pianist,  first 
taught  her  music,  but  anxious  to  secure  her 
every  advantage,  entered  her  in  1854  at  the 
Conservatoire,  in  the  pianoforte  dass  of  Pro> 
fesseur  Le  Couppey.  In  58  she  gained  the  first 
prize  for  piano ;  in  59  a  prize  for  solfeggio :  and 
in  6  a  the  first  prize  for  harmony.  Shortly  after 
this  Mme.  C.  Rdmaury  played  Mendelssohn^s 
Concerto  in  G  minor  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  her  animated  and  vigorous 
interpretation  of  this  &vourite  work,  at  once 
placed  her  in  the  first  rank  of  French  pianists. 
In  1866  she  married  L^n  Montigny,  a  political 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  'Temps,'  but  was  left  a 
widow  in   7a.     She  has  constantly  mixed  in 
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Bodety  of  the  best  kind,  and  is  as  mndi  appre- 
ciated for  her  ready  wit  and  attractive  originality 
as  for  her  musical  talent.  She  has  not  yet  published 
any  composition,  declining  to  print  the  'tran- 
scriptions' which  she  occasionally  plays  to  her 
intimate  firiends.  She  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
pianoforte  virtuosi  of  France,  and  her  recent 
visits  to  England  and  tours  on  the  Continent  are 
extending  her  reputation  over  Europe.  Her 
repertoire  is  large;  her  playing  is  free  from 
affectation;  her  tone  powerful,  her  style  at 
once  vigorous,  tasteful  and  refined ;  and  she  in- 
terprets with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  each  master 
whose  works  she  produces.  The  impression  she 
leaves  is  that  of  a  true  musician,  gifted  with 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  with  intellectuaL 
powers  above  the  average.  [G.C.] 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA.  An  absuid  title 
which  for  yean  has  been  attached  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England  to  the  Sonata  quad  una 
frmtada  in  Of  minor,  the  second  of  the  two 
which  form  together  Beethoven*s  op.  37.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  *  Damigella  Contesaa  Giulietta 
Guicciardi.'  The  title  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived tram  an  expreemon  of  Rdlstab  the  critic 
^comparing  the  first  movement  to  a  boat  w;ander- 
ing  by  moonlight  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  In 
Vienna  it  Ib  sometimes  known  as  the  'Lauben- 
senate,  from  a  tradition  that  the  first  movement 
was  composed  in  the  leafy- alley  (Laubengang)  of 
a  garden. 

Op.  a  7  was  published — '  for  the  harpdchord  or 
pianoforfce* — in  March  i8oa.  Its  dedication, 
on  which  so  much  gratuitous  romance  has  been 
built,  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  countess 
hersdf  to  have  been  a  mere  aoddent.  [See  voL  i. 
181  a.]  Beethoven,  perhaps  in  joke,  laughed  at 
its  popularity,  and  professed  to  prefer  the  Sonata 
in  F|  minor  (op.  78).    [See  vd.  i.  188  a.] 

MOORE,  Thohas.  There  have  been  many 
biographies  of  this  'poet  of  all  drdes';  but  it  is  as 
a  composer  and  singer,  and  thus  as  '  the  idol  of 
his  own,'  that  our  pages  must  exhibit  him. 
Afoore,  who  was  bom  of  Catholic  parents,  in 
Dublin,  May  a8,  1779,  seems  to  have  been  from 
early  youth  susceptible  of  mumcal  impressions, 
and  has  recorded  his  childish  delight  at  being 
permitted  to  astonish  the  oompanv  at  the  house 
of  a  certain  Miss  Dodd,  by  grindiug  out  music 
frtNn  a  little  barrel-oigan,  whUst  concealed  under 
a  table.  We  next  find  him  brought  forward  as  a 
show-redter  of  lus  own  rhymes  ai  the  school  of 
Samud  Whyte  of  Dublin,  who  also  educated 
Richard  Brindey  Sheridan.  The  Dublin  Uni- 
versity in  1 793  having  opened  its  portals  to  the 
once  proscribed  CathoUcs,  Moore  entered  as  a 
student  in  1795 :  bdng  on  a  visit  to  the  fEunily 
of  a  fdlow-student,  he  tdls  us  of  his  pleasure  at 
hearing  Haydn's  Sonata : — 


1  Lenz,  Beethoven  et  aw  tn>l>  stjl«i.  1. 29Bw 
*  Lenz,  B.  elne  Kunitttudla.  Ft.  2, 79. 
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fm.d  a  lesson  of  Nicolai^s  performed  on  the  haipn- 
chord  by  the  aisten  of  his  friend.  Among  his 
masical  acquaintances  were  one  Wesley  Doyle,  a 
maaician*8  son,  who  published  some  songs  at 
Chappeirs  in  1822,  and  Joe,  the  brother  of 
Michael  Kelly,  the  author  oi  the  *  Reminiscenoes.* 
Moore  sang  effectively  upon  these  occasions  some 
of  the  songs  of  Dibdin,  then  immensely  popular. 
He  now  received  lessons  from  Warren,  subse- 
sequently  organist  of  the  Dublin  cathedrals,  and 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Philip  Gogan,  a  noted  eztemporiser 
upon  Irish  melodies:  but  neither  Doyle  nw 
Warren's  example  or  precept  produced  any  effect 
until  the  future  bard  began  to  feel  personal  in- 
terest in  music.  Subsequently  he  says,  *  Billy 
Warren  soon  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  : — 
I  never  received  fr^m  him  any  regular  lessons ; 
yet  by  standing  often  to  listen  while  he  was  in- 
structing my  sister,  and  endeavouring  constantly 
to  pick  out  tunes,  or  make  them  when  I  was 
alone,  I  became  a  pianoforte  player  (at  least  suf- 
ficiently so  to  accompany  my  own  singing)  before 
almost  any  one  was  aware  of  it.'  He  produced  a 
sort  of  masque  at  this  time,  and  sang  in  it  an 
adaptation  of  Haydn's  *  Spirit-song,'  to  some  lines 
of  lus  own.  On  occasion  of  some  mock  coronation 
held  at  the  rocky  islet  of  Dalkey,  near  Dublin, 
Moore  met  Indedon,  who  was  then  and  there 
knighted  as  Sir  Charles  Melody,  the  poet  con- 
tributing an  ode  for  the  sportive  occasion.  It 
was  the  metrical  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
Anacreon,  subsequently  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  thatfirst  brought  Moore  into  public  notice; 
about  this  time  he  alludes  to  the  '  bursting  out 
of  his  latent  talent  for  music ':  further  quickened 
by  the  publication  of  Bunting's  first  collection  of 
Irish  melodies  in  the  year  1 796.  From  this  col- 
lection Moore  (greatly  to  Bunting's  chagrin) 
■elected  eleven  of  the  sixteen  airs  in  the  first 
number  of  his  Irish  melodies ;  Bunting  averred 
that  not  only  was  this  done  without  acknowledge- 
ment, but  that  Moore  and  his  coadjutor  Stevenson 
had  mutilated  the  airs.  That  Bunting's  censures 
were  not  without  foundation  will  appear  from  Caro- 
lan's  air  *  Planxty  Kelly,'  one  strain  of  which — 
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The  air  was  however  altered  thus  to  suit  Moore's 
lines: — 


was  altered  by  Moore  to  the  following : — 


Even  this  ending  (on  a  minim)  is  incorrect,  the 
portion  of  the  orig^inal  air  here  used  being 


In  'Gro  where  glory  waits  thee,'  the  ending  as 

fiven  by  Moore  destroys  what  in  the  article 
BISH  Music  we  have  called  the  narraiiveform ; 
it  should  end  as  follows : — 


O    still  n  •  member    me. 

The  song  'Rich  and  rare'  ends  thus  in  the 
original: — 


The  version  of  Moore  is  perhaps  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  an  alteration : — 


Moore  took  to  himself  whatever  blame  these 
changes  involved,  and  even  defended  the  often 
rambling  and  inappropriate  preludes  of  Stevenson, 
which  he  fancifully  compared  to  the  elaborate 
initial  letters  of  mediseval  MSS.  Moore  wrote 
125  of  these  beautiful  and  now  &mous  poems. 
His  singing  of  them  to  his  own  accompaniment 
has  been  frequently  described  as  indeed  deficient 
in  physical  power,  but  incomparable  as  musical 
recitation :  not  unfrequently  were  the  hearers 
moved  to  tears,  which  the  bard  himself  could 
with  difficulty  restrain;  indeed  it  is  on  record 
that  one  of  his  lady  listeners  was  known  to  taint 
away  with  emotion.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  says,  '  I 
have  no  time  to  describe  his  (Moore's)  singing ; 
its  effect  is  only  equalled  by  his  own  words.  I 
for  one  could  have  taken  him  to  my  heart  with 
delight ! '  Leigh  Hunt  describes  him  as  playing 
with  great  taste  on  the  piano,  and  compares  his 
voice  as  he  sang,  to  a  flute  softened  down  to  mere 
breathing.  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Christo- 
pher North  are  equally  eloquent ;  nay,  even  the  ut- 
terly unmusical  Sir  W.  Scott  calls  him  the  '  pret- 
tiest warbler  he  had  ever  known ' ;  while  Byron, 
almost  equally  deficient  in  musical  appreciation, 
was  moyed  to  tears  by  his  singing.  Moore  felt  what 
he  expressed,  for  as  an  illustration  of  the  saying, 
'  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi,'  it 
is  recorded  that  on  attempting  'There's  a  song  of 
the  olden  time,'  a  favourite  ditty  of  his  father,  for  the 
first  time  after  the  old  man's  death,  he  broke  down, 
and  had  to  quit  the  room,  sobbing  convulsively. 

Although  as  an  educated  musician  Moore  had 
no  repute,  yet,  like  Goldsmith,  he  now  and  then 
undertook  to  discuss  such  topics  as  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  of  which  he  knew  little  or  nothing. 
Thus  wo  find  him  gravely  defending  consecutive 
fifths,  and  asking  naively  whether  there  might 
not  be  some  pedantry  in  adhering  to  the  rule 
which  forbids  them  ?  That  he  was  largely  gifted 
with  the  power  of  creating  melody,  is  apparent 
from  his  airs  to  various  lines  of  his  own ;  amongst 
them  'Love  thee,  dearest,'  'When  midst  the 
gay,'  'One  dear  smile';  and  'The  Canadian  boat- 
song,'  long  deemed  a  native  air,  but  latterly 
claimed  by  Moore.  Many  of  his  little  concerted 
pieces  attained  great  popularity.  The  terzetto 
'  O,  lady  fair'  was  at  one  time  sung  everywhere ;  a 
little  three-part  glee,  'The  Watchman' — describ- 
ing two  lovers,  unwilling  to  part,  yet  constantly 
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internipted  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  passing 
guardian  of  the  night  c^ng  oat  the  hours 
as  they  flew  too  quickly — was  almost  equally 
popular.  Among  bos  poems  may  be  briefly  cited 
*Anacreon*;  the  matchless  'Iri^  Melodies/  and 
their  sequel  the  '  National  Airs ' ;  *  Lalla  Bookh* 
(including  four  poems),  and  numerous  songs  and 
ballads .  With  his  satirical  and  political  writings 
we  do  not  concern  ourselves.  Probably  no  poet 
or  man  of  letters  has  ever  attained  such  popu- 
larity, or  such  loving  celebrity  amongst  his  very 
rivals.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
into  the  French,  Russian,  PoUsh,  and  other  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  his  oriental  verse  has  been 
rendered  into  Persian,  and  absolutely  sung  in  the 
streets  of  Ispahan.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  allude  to  the  one  misfortune  of  his 
public  life,  which  arose  from  the  defalcation  of 
his  deputy  in  a  small  official  post  at  Bermuda, 
given  him  in  1804  through  the  influence  of  Eari 
Moira.  The  claims  which  thus  arose  he  however 
honourably  discharged  by  his  literary  labours. 
The  evening  of  Moore^s  life  was  saddened  by 
the  successive  deaths  of  his  children.  His  wife,' 
an  admirable  woman,  was  his  mainstay  under 
these  trials;  and  in  1835  ^^®  government  of  the 
day,  through  Lord  John  RusseU,  almost  forced 
upon  him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He 
died,  enfeebled,  but  in  the  possession  of  his 
faculties,  Feb.  25,  1852,  at  ^operton  Cottage, 
near  Devizes.  [R.  P.  S.] 

MOOREHEAD,  John,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
where  he  received  his  first  musical  instruction. 
He  came  to  England  when  young,  and  was  for 
several  years  engaged  in  the  orchestras  of  various 
country  theatres.  In  1798  he  was  engaged  in 
the  orchestra  at  Covent  Garden,  and  soon  after 
employed  to  compose  for  that  theatre.  During 
his  engagement  he  composed  music  for  'The 
Volcano'  and  *The  Naval  Pillar,*  1799  ;  'Har- 
lequin's Tour'  and  'The  Dominion  of  Fancy' 
(both  with  Attwood),  1800;  'II  Bondocani* 
(with  Attwood)  and  'Perouse*  (with  Davy), 
1 801 ;  'Harlequin's  Habeas,*  'The  Cabinet'  (with 
Braham,  Davy,  etc.),  and  'Family  Quarrels' 
(with  Braham  and  Reeve),  i8oa.  He  died  in 
1804.  [W.H.H.] 

MOOSER,  Aloys,  a  famous  Swiss  organ- 
builder,  whose  greatest  instruments  are  those  at 
Fribourg  and  in  the  New  Temple  at  Berne.  He 
was  bom  at  Fribourg  in  1770,  and  died  there 
Dec.  19,  1829.     Mooser  also  made  piimos.     [G.] 

MORALES,  Cbistofebo,  bom  at  Seville  in 
the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  and  appointed 
a  member  of  the  papal  chapel  about  1540'  by 
Paul  III.  His  published  works,  dating  between 
the  years  1539  <^d  ^5^9*  consist  of  16  Masses 
(in  2  books),  Magnificats,  and  several  Motets 
published  in  various  collections.  Morales'  'de- 
spised all  worldly,  to  say  nothing  of  light,  music, 

1  HlM  Bessie  Dyket.  a  young  and  beauUftil  Irish  actress,  whom  he 
n&rried  In  1811. 

i  Adunl's  •  OsMirazloni  per  ben  ntrolare  II  coro  della  Oapp.  Pontlf.' 
(Bonu.  Roul  1711).  The  date  of  the  8nd  book  of  Masses  is  here  quoted 
M 1M4.  In  the  dedication  to  the  Pope.  Morales  writes '  quod  cum  me 
Jam  prldem  Inter  Ohori  tnl  musioos  collocaTerls,' 

I  jfrom  preface  to  Stad  book  of  Maisv. 


MORDEHT. 

and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  regarding  with 
anger  those  who  applied  that  noble  gift  of  (rod, 
the  power  of  making  music,  to  frivolous,  and 
even  to  objectionable  uses.'  Ambitious  that  his 
works  should  be  worthy  of  Grod  and  the  papal 
chapel,  he  surely  gained  his  end,  and  for  nearly 
350  years  tbey  have  been  annually  sung*  in  the 
place  for  which  he  designed  them.  In  modem 
score  Eslava  gives  six  pieces;  Rochlitz*  some 
extracts  firom  a  mass ;  Schlesanger'  the  cele- 
brated motet  '  Lamentabatur  Jacob,'  which 
Adami  describes  as  a  '  marvel  of  art* ;  Martini  ^ 
three  movements  from  the  Magnificats.  Two 
motets  (k  3)  *  Domine  Deus '  and  *  Puer  est  natus' 
and  a  Magnificat  are  in  score  in  the  British 
Museum  in  Bumey^s  Musical  Extracts,  voL  iv. 
(Add.  MSS.  11,584). 

An  interesting  portrait  is  given  by  Adami, 
and  copied  in  Hawkins'  History.        [JJt.S.-B.] 

MORALT.  Four  brothers  of  great  celebrity 
in  Munich,  celebrated  for  their  rendering  of 
Haydn*s  quartets. 

The  first,  Joseph,  bom  1775,  entered  the 
court  band  in  1797,  and  became  Kapellmeister 
in  1800,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1828. 

The  next  brother,  Johann  Baptist,  bom  1 777, 
entered  the  same  band  in  179a,  was  the  second 
violin  in  the  quartet,  and  also  composed  two 
symphonies  for  orchestra^  some  '  Symphonic  oon- 
oertantes/  and  'Lemons  m^thodiques'  for  the 
violin,  two  string  quartets,  besides  a  MS.  Mass, 
etc.    He  died  in  1835. 

Philipp,  the  violoncello  of  the  quartet,  bom 
1780,  was  in  the  band  frx>m  1795  ^  ^^  death 
Mar.  18, 1847.  He  had  a  twin-brother,  Jacques, 
who  played  in  the  orchestra,  but  not  in  the  cele- 
brated quartet. 

Gboro,  the  tenoi>player,  was  bom  in  178 1  and 
died  1818. 

A  Moralt,  probably  one  of  the  same  family, 
was  well  known  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  He  was  first-viola  player 
at  the  Philharmonic  till  184a,  when  his  name 
disappears,  possibly  on  account  of  his  death, 
and  is  succeed  by  that  of  Hill.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  provincial  festivals  and 
music  genendly.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MORDENT  (Ital.  Mordente ;  Ger.  Mordent, 
also  Beisser;  Fr.  Plnc6).  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  agremmt  or  graces  of  instrumental 
music.  It  consists  of  the  rapid  alternation  of  a 
written  note  with  the  note  immediately  below  it. 

Mordents  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Simple  or  Short 
Mordent,  indicated  by  the  sign  Afv',  and  consisting 
of  three  notes,  the  lower  or  auxiliary  note  occurring 
but  once,  and  the  Double  or  Long  Mordent,  the 
sign  for  which  is  A/fv,  in  which  the  auxiliary 
note  appears  twice  or  oftener.    Both  kinds  begin 

«  '  Mottettl«tc  che  si  cantano  neUa  Oapella  Sbtina  e  nella  Basiliea 
Vatleana  '-a  Ma  In  the  BritUh  Museum  (Egerton  Collection  946(Hn> 
containing  a  Magnificat  sung  on  the  vigil  of  Kpiphanf.  and  the  motet 
'  Lamontabatur  Jacob,'  sung  on  the  4th  Bundaj  in  Lent. 

s  Sammlung  Gesana^acke.  toI.  1.  nos.  87. 29. 

•  In  '  Muilca  Saexa,'  Berlin  UtSSL  Each  moCat  can  be  had  lepa* 
rately. 

7  '  BsempUm . . .  dl  oontrapponto '  (Bologna  1774).  The  three  move- 
ments are  used  as  theoretical  examples,  and  numerous  notes  adda4 
Qu  questions  which  thay  illustrate. 
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and  end  with  tbe  principal  note,  and  are  played 
with  great  rapidity,  and,  like  all  gracee,  occupy 
a  part  of  the  value  of  the  written  note^  and  are 
never  introduced  before  it. 


X.    BingU  Mordent, 


DoubU  Mordent. 


WrUten,  ■ 


Plaped. 


ii  I  I  b^  1 1  i 


The  appropriateness  of  the  term  Mordent  (from 
nu^rdere,  to  bite)  is  found  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  principal  note  is,  as  it  were,  attacked 
by  the  dissonant  note  and  immediately  released. 
Waliher  says  its  effect  is  *  like  cracking  a  nut 
with  the  teeth,*  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  old  German  term  Beisser. 

The  Mordent  may  be  applied  to  any  note  of  a 
chord,  as  well  as  to  a  single  note.  When  this  is 
the  case  its  rendering  is  as  follows — 

Bach,  Sanbande  from  Suite  Fxancabe  No.  4. 


^A  i!  rfl  fi 


m 


$ 


^Airnp-ii^^ 


3.    Bach,  Oyertore  from  Partita  Na  4. 


iwW^ 

^\'^i-  ^ 

___ 

ffl  '''  r^ 

—"rr^ 

= 

-A, ^^^^^^ 

.  r^sr. 

is*  ^g'f?  t;  _    ■     -- 

y        1^ 

i— '  -f   -^ 

Sometimes  an  accidental  is  added  to  the  sign  of 

the  Mordent,  thus  '^j  or  "^ ;  ihe  effect  of  this 

is  to  raise  the  lower  or  auxiliaiy  note  a  semitone. 
This  raising  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  that  a  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be  only  a 
semitone  distant  from  its  principal  note,  and  the 
alteration  must  be  made  by  the  player  even  when 
there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  the  sign  (Ex.  4), 
except  in  certain  understood  cases.  The  excep- 
tions are  as  follows, — ^when  the  note  bearing  the 
Mordent  is  either  preceded  or  followed  by  a  note 
a  whole  tone  lower  (Ex.  5  and  6)  and,  generally, 
when  the  Mordent  is  applied  to  either  the  third 
or  seventh  degree  of  the  scale  (Ex.  7).  In  these 
cases  the  auxiliary  note  is  played  a  whole  tone 
distant  frY)m  its  principal 

4.    Bach,  Oigan  Fugue  in  E  minor. 
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5.    Air  from  Suite  Fzan^aiae  No.  a. 

_a_ 


86a 


6.    Well-tempered  Clavier,  No.  i,  toI.  a. 


7.    Sarabands  from  Suite  Fnncaise  No.  5. 
Bar  r.  Bar  5. 


^  The  Long  Mordent  {pined  double)  usually  con- 
sists of  five  notes,  though  if  applied  to  a  note  of 
great  length  it  may,  according  to  Emanuel  Bach, 
contain  more  ;  it  must  however  never  fill  up  the 
entire  value  of  the  note,  as  the  trill  does,  but 
must  leave  time  for  a  sustained  principal  note  at 
the  end  (Ex.  8).  Its  sign  is  a^v,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  AW,  or  /vW,  the  signs  for  a  trill 
with  or  without  turn. 

8.    Bach,  Sarabande  from  Partita  No.  i. 

I  AJV 


Besides  the  above,  Emanuel  Bach  gave  the 
name  of  Mordent  to  two  other  graces,  now  nearly 
or  quite  obsolete.  One,  called  the  Abbreviated 
Mordent  (jnnci  etouffi)  was  rendered  by  striking 
the  auxiliary  note  together  with  its  principal,  and 
instantly  releasing  it  (Ex.  9).  This  grace,  which 
is  identical  with  l£e  Aociaccatura  (see  the  word), 
was  said  by  Maipurg  to  be  of  great  service  in 
playing  full  chords  on  the  oigan,  but  its  employ- 
ment is  condemned  by  the  best  modem  organists. 
The  other  kind,  called  the  Slow  Mordent,  had 
no  distinctive  sign,  but  was  introduced  in  vocal 
music  at  the  discretion  of  the  singer,  usually  at 
the  close  of  the  phrase  or  before  a  pause  (Ex.  xo) . 


Abbreviated 
^      Mordent, 


xo.    Slow  Mordent. 
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Closely  allied  to  the  Mordent  is  another  kind 
of  ornament,  called  in  German  the  PraUtriUer 
(praZZm,  to  rebound,  or  bounce),  for  whi<di  term 
there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  the  or- 
nament in  question  being  variously  named  Passing 
Shake,  Beat,and  Inverted  MordaRt(pincdrenver$^), 
none  of  which  designations  are  very  appropriate. 
The  sign  for  this  grace  is  >w,  the  short  vertical 
line  being  omitted ;  and  it  oonsists,  like  the  Mor- 
dent, of  three  notes,  rapidly  executed,  the  auxili- 
ary note  being  one  degree  above  the  principal 
note  ioBtead  of  below  it. 


Played. 


The  PraUtriUer  is  characterised  by  Emanuel 
Bach  as  the  most  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  indispensable  of  aU  graces,  but  abo  the 
most  difficult.  He  says  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
with  such  extreme  rapidity  that  even  when  in- 
troduced on  a  very  short  note,  the  Ustener  must 
not  be  aware  of  any  loss  of  value. 

The  proper,  and  according  to  some  writers 
the  only  place  for  the  introduction  of  the  PraU- 
triUer is  on  the  first  of  two  notes  which  descend 
diatonicaUy,  a  position  which  the  Mordent  cannot 
properly  occupy.  This  being  the  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  such  instances  as  the  follow- 
ing, where  the  Mordent  is  indicated  in  a  fiedse 
position,  the  PraUtriUer  is  in  reality  intended,  and 
the  sign  is  an  error  either  of  the  pen  or  of  the 
press. 

Z3.    Mozart,  Rondo  in  D. 


-*t^. 


Nevertheless,  the  Mordent  is  occasionaUy, 
though  very  rarely,  met  with  on  a  note  foUowed 
by  a  note  one  degree  lower,  as  in  the  fugue  already 
quoted  (Ex.  6).  This  is  however  the  oSiy  instance 
in  Baches  works  with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted. 

When  the  PraUtriUer  is  preceded  by  an  appog- 
giatura,  or  a  slurred  note  one  degree  above  the 
principal  note,  its  entrance  is  slightly  delayed 
(Ex.  13),  and  the  same  is  the  case  if  the  Mor- 
dent is  preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  below 
(Ex.  14). 

13.    W.  F.  Bach,  Sonata  !n  D. 
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MORDENT. 
14.    J.  S.  Bach,  Sarabande  from  Suite  Aoglalae  Mo.  3. 


Emanuel  Bach  says  that  if  this  occurs  before  * 
pause  the  appoggiatura  is  to  be  held  very  long* 
and  the  remaining  three  notes  to  be  'snapped 
up '  very  quickly,  thus — 
i^,  WrUten,  ^  Played, 


The  earlier  writers  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  PraUtriUer  and  the  so-caUed  SckneUer  {sehnel- 
len,  to  fiUp).  This  grace  was  in  aU  respects 
identical  with  the  PraUtriUer,  but  it  was  held 
that  the  latter  could  only  occur  on  a  descending 
diatonic  progression  (as  in  Ex.  11),  while  the 
SohneUer  might  appear  on  detached  notes.  It 
was  also  laid  down  that  the  SchneUer  was  always 


to  be  written  in  smaU  notes,  thos-^ 


'^ 


while  the  sign  AV  only  indicated  the  PraUtriUer. 
Turk  observes  nevertheless  that  the  best  composers 
have  often  made  use  of  the  sign  in  cases  where 
the  indispensable  diatonic  progression  is  absent, 
and  have  thus  indicated  the  Pr^triUer  where  the 
SchneUer  was  reaUy  intended.  This  is  however 
of  no  consequence,  since  the  two  ornaments  are 
esseatiaUy  the  same,  and  Tiirk  himself  ends  by 
saying  '  the  enormity  of  this  crime  may  be  left 
for  tl^  critics  to  determine.* 

Both  Mordent  and  PraUtriUer  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  Bach  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of 
the  lavish  use  of  both  occurs  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  Bach*s  '  Capriccio  on  the  departure  of  a 
beloved  brother,*  which  though  only  17  bars  in 
length  contains  no  fewer  than  1 7  Mordents  and 
30  PraUtrillers.  In  modem  music  the  'Mordent 
does  not  occur,  but  the  PraUtriUer  and  SchneUer  is 
fireQuently  employed,  as  for  instance  by  Beethoven 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Senate  Pathetique. 

Although  the  Mordent  and  PraUtriUer  are  in 
a  sense  the  opposites  of  each  other,  some  little 
confusion  has  of  late  arisen  in  the  use  of  both 
terms  and  signs.  Certain  modem  writers  have 
even  appUed  the  name  of  Mordent  to  the  or- 
dinary Turn,  as  for  example  Czemy,  in  his  Study 
op.  740,  no.  29 ;  and  Hummel,  in  bis  Pianoforte 
School,  has  given  both  the  name  and  the  sign  of 
the  Mordent  to  the  SchneUer.  This  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Italian  mordente,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  CaUcott  (Grammar  of  Music),  was  the  op- 
posite of  the  German  Mcnrdent,  and  wae  in  fact 
identical  with  the  SchneUer.  It  is  nevertheless 
strange  that  Hummel  should  have  neglected  to 
give  any  description  of  the  Mordent  proper.  [F.T.] 
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MOBELLI,  G^OVAWHI,  a  baaao  with  a  voice 
of  much  power,  oompasB,  sweetness,  and  flexi- 
bility. He  first  appeared  in  London  in  Paisiello's 
'Scbiavi  per  Amore/  with  Storaoe  and  Sestini, 
and  Morigi,  who  had  long  been  the  first  hvffo 
earieato,  but  now  became  second  to  MoreUi. 
The  latter  was  a  very  good  actor,  but,  having 
been  runmng-footman  to  Lord  Cowper  at  Flo- 
rence, he  was  probably  not  much  of  a  musician. 
He  continued  for  many  years  in  great  &vour, 
and  sang  at  the  Opera  from  time  to  time  till  he 
had  scarcely  a  note  left;  but  he  was  always 
received  kindly  as  an  old  and  deserving  favourite. 
He  sang  the  bass  part  in  the  *  Serva  Padrona/ 
with  Banti,  so  successfully  that  the  performance 
was  repeated  by  Boyal  command ;  and  he  was 
actually  «nging  with  Catalani  and  Miss  Stephens 
(her  first  appearance)  at  the  Pantheon,  when 
that  house  was  rebuilt.  He  sang  in  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  1787,  with  Mara  and 
BubineUi.  [J.M.] 

MOBENDO,  '  dying,'  is  used  to  indicate  the 
gradual  'decreaoendo'  at  the  end  of  a  cadence. 
Its  r"<»a.niTig  is  well  given  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  words,  'That  strain  again!  it  had  a  dying 
fall*  It  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Trio,  op.  i, 
no.  5,  at  the  end  of  the  foiuih  variation  in  the 
alow  movement,  and  in  the  Quartet,  op.  74,  abo  at 
the  end  of  the  slow  movement.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
only  used  for  the  end  of  the  movement  or  in  a 
cadence,  but  in  the  Quartet,  op.  18,  no.  7,  slow 
movement,  and  in  the  9th  Symphony,  slow  move- 
ment, it  is  not  confined  to  tke  end,  but  occurs  in 
impofect  cadences,  to  g^ve  the  effect  of  a  full 
close.  It  tiius  differs  from  nnorzando,  as  the 
latter  can  be  used  at  any  time  in  the  movement. 
Chopin  generally  used  gmorzando.  Both  these 
words  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  slow 
movements.  [J»  A.  F.M.] 

MOBI,  Nicolas,  an  Italian  by  family,  bom 
in  London  in  1793,  was  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  and 
not  only  became  an  excellent  solo  violinist,  but 
from  his  enthusiasm,  industry,  and  judgment, 
occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  music 
of  London  and  England  generally  from  about 
181  a  till  his  death.  He  played  in  the  second 
ccmoert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  181 4,  and 
from  1816  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Philharmonic  band  and  first  violin  at  the 
Lenten  oratorios,  the  provincial  festivals,  and 
the  majority  of  concerts  of  any  importance.  *  His 
bow-arm  was  bold,  free,  and  commanding,  his 
tone  full  and  firm,  and  his  execution  remarkable.* 
In  addition  to  his  profession  he  started  a  music 
bunnass  in  Bond  Street,  in  conjunction  with 
Lavenu,  and  amongst  other  music  pubUshed  the 
second  book  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 
WonlB,  and  his  P.  F.  Concerto  in  G  minor.  He 
died  June  1 8, 1 839,  leavingason,  Frank  (died  Aug. 
3, 1873),  who  was  well  known  in  London  for  many 
years  as  apromisingmusician.  His  cantata  Fridolin 
was  performed  several  times  with  success;  and  an 
operetta,  the  'Biver- sprite,*  to  words  by  G.  Lmley, 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb. 9, 1865.  [G.] 
MOBIANI,  Napoleone,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1806.  He  came  of  a  good  family,  z«ceived 
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a  liberal  education,  and  studied  the  law  for  some 
time,  intending  to  embrace  it  as  bis  profession. 
Seduced,  however,  by  the  applause  which^  his 
beautifid  tenor  voice  obtained  for  him  in  society, 
he  changed  his  intentions,  and  attempted  the 
operatic  career  at  Pavia  in  1833,  with  success. 
After  singing  in  the  principal  Italian  cities,  he 
returned  to  Florence  in  1830.  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  recognised  both  there  and  at  Milan, 
and  Trieste,  as  the  first  living  tenor  of  Italy. 
In  1 841  he  visited  Vienna,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed *  Virtuoso  di  Camera '  by  the  Emperor. 
In  1844  and  1845  he  sang  in  London.    He  came 
with  a  real  Itidian  reputation,  but  he  came  too 
late  in  his  own  career,  and  too  early  for  a  public 
^t  had  not  yet  forgotten  what  Italian  tenors 
had  been.    Besides,  Mario  was  already  there, 
firmly  established,  and  not  easily  to  be  displaced 
from  his  position.    '  Mariani*s  must  have  been  a 
superb  and  richly-strong  voice,  with  tones  full  of 
expression  as  well  as  force*   (Chorley).     But 
either  he  wa«  led  away  by  bad  taste  or  feshion 
into  drawling  and  bawling,  or  he  had  never  been 
thoroughly  trained.    Any  way,  he  pleased  little 
here.     StiU  he  sang  with  success   at  Lisbon, 
Madrid,  and  Barcelona,  in  1846,  and  was  decor- 
ated by  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Order  of 
Isabella.    He  sang  at  Milan,  in  the  autumn  of 
1847,  but  his  voice  was  gone,  and  he  soon  after- 
wards retired  from  the  stage,  and  died  March 
1878.    Mendelssohn  more  than  once  speaks  of 
him  as  '  my  favourite  tenor,  Moriani.'        [J.  M.3 
MOBICHELLI,  Anna  BOSELLO,  was  borB 
at  Beggio  in  1760.    Being  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  pure  and  flexible  voice,  she  was  instructed 
by  Guadagni,  one  of  the  best  sopranists  of  the 
day.  She  made  her  d^ut  at  Parma  in  1 779  with 
great  4clat.    After  singing  at  Venice  and  Milan, 
she  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1781-2,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  leave  from  the  Emperor  to 
retum  and  fulfil  an  engagement  at  Turin.    She 
continued  to  sing  at  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy, 
until  Viotti  engaged  her  for  the  TfUdtre  de  Mon- 
sieur, at  Paris,  in  1790,  where  she  remained 
during  the  years  1 791-2.    Here  she  was  very 
highly  appreciated,  even  by  such  good  judges  as 
Garat,  and  with  this  reputation  she  came  to 
London  in  1 792,  with  Banti.    Lorenzo  d'Aponte, 
the  poet  of  the  London  Opera-House,  gives  a 
severe  description  of  these  two  singers   in  his 
Memoirs :  he  calls  Uiem  '  equals  in  vice,  passions, 
and  dishonesty,*  though  differing  in  the  methods 
by  which  they  sought  to  accomplish  their  designs. 
To  musical  amateurs,  such  as  Ixnrd  Mount-Edg- 
cumbe,  the  Morichelli  seemed  far  below  her  rivaJ ; 
*  She  was,  they  said,  a  much  better  musician.    So 
she  might  be,  but  never  could  have  been  half  so 
delightful  a  singer,  and  she  was  now  past  her  prime ; 
her  voice  was  not  tme,  her  taste  spoiled  by  a  long 
residence  at  Paris, . .  .  and  her  manner  and  acting 
were  affected.    In  short,  she  did  not  please  gener- 
ally, though  there  was  a  strong  party  for  her ;  and 
after  her  second  season  she  went  away,  leaving 
behind  her,  in  every  print-shop,  her  portrait, 
with  the  flattering  but  false  inscription,  "Parti, 
mk  vide  che  adorata  parti  va.'** 
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Mme.  Morichelli  returned  to  Italy  in  i794» 
and  Boon  after  retired  from  the  stage.        [J.M.] 

MOBIGI,  Ain>BBA,  an  excellent  basso,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  on  December 
9,  1766,  in  the  character  of  Tagliaferro,  the 
German  soldier  in  the  *  Buona  Figliuola,*  a  part 
which  he  performed  most  admirably.  He  must 
then  have  been  a  rather  young  man,  for  he  held 
the  position  of  first  buffo  cariocUo  for  many  years, 
to  the  delight  of  London  audiences.  He  had, 
however,  been  a  member  of  the  original  caste  of 
the '  Buona  Figliuola/  with  Lovattini,  Savoi,  and  la 
Guadagni,  in  1 760,  at  Rome,  which  was  probably 
his  dibut.  He  was  brought  to  London  by  Gk>rdon, 
with  the  Bingers  just  mentioned,  in  the  au- 
tunm  of  1 766.  After  that,  he  continued  to  appear 
in  all  the  comic  operas,  such  as  *  I  Viaggiatori 
ridicoli,'  'Vicende  aella  sorte,*  'Pazzied'Orlando,' 
'La  Schiava,'  'II  Camovale,'  'Viaggiatori Felici/ 
and  *I1  Convito,'  down  to  the  'K^  Teodoro,* 
*  Schiavi  per  amore,'  and  '  Cameriera  astuta,*  in 
1787  and  1788, — ^a  long  career,  followed,  indeed, 
as  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  says*  until  Morigi 
had  lost  every  note  of  his  voice. 

In  the  autunm  of  178  a  an  unsuccessful  d^ut 
was  made  by  Morigi^s  daughter  in  the  part  of 
prima  donna  in  '  Medonte.*  She  tried  her  luck 
again  in  'L'OUmpiade,'  but  was  no  more  success- 
ful than  before. 

Andrea  Morigi  must  not  he  confused,  as  he 
has  been  by  F^tis,  with  the  following.       [J.  M.] 

MORIGI,  PiETBO,  bom  in  the  Romagna  about 
1 705,  studied  singing  in  the  school  of  Pistocchi 
at  Bologna,  and  beciune  one  of  the  best  sopran* 
ists  of  his  time.  His  voice  is  said  to  have  had 
some  higher  notes  in  its  register  than  any  other 
of  that  kind  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Having  appeared  with  success  in  most 
of  the  Italian  cities,  and  particularlv  at  Rome, 
he  was  engaged  in  1 734  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  made  a  great  impression.  [J.M.] 

MORLACCHI,  Francesco,  composer;  bom 
at  Perugia,  June  14,  1784.  He  learnt  the  violin 
at  seven  years  old  from  his  father.  At  twelve 
was  placed  imder  Caruso,  Maestro  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Perugia,  who  taught  him  singing,  the 
clavier,  and  thorough-bass,  while  he  learned  the 
organ  from  Mazetti,  his  maternal  great-unde. 
At  thirteen  he  had  already  composed  much, 
and  during  his  years  of  boyhood  wrote  several 
pieces  for  the  church,  among  which  a  short 
oratorio,  'Gil  angeli  al  sepolcro,*  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  amateurs,  and  among  them,  of 
his  godfather,  Count  Pietro  Baglioni,  who  sent 
him  to  study  counterpoint  with  Zingarelli,  at 
Loreto.  But  the  severe  conventional  teaching 
of  Zingarelli  clashed  with  the  aspirations  of  his 
young,  impatient  mind,  and  after  a  year  and  a 
half  he  returned  to  Perugia.  Conscious,  however, 
that  he  had  still  a  great  deal  to  learn,  he  went 
to  Bologna,  to  complete  his  studies  under  Padre 
Mattel.  [See  Mattel]  Here  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  music,  besides  making  a 
special  study  of  the  orchestra,  and  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  chief  instruments. 
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During  this  time  of  studentship  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  cantata  for  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  as  King- xjI' Italy,  at  Milan,  in  1805. 
In  February,  1807^  a  musical  farce  called  '  II 
Poeta  in  Campagna,'  was  performed  at  the  Peigolft 
theatre  in  jElorence,  and,  later  in  this  year,  a 
Miserere  for  16  voices  having  won  golden  opinions, 
the  composer  was  invited  to  visit  Verona,  where 
he  produced  his  first  buffo  opera,  'H  Ritratto.' 
He  achieved  his  first  popular  success  with  the 
melodrama,  *I1  Corradino,*  at  Paraia,  in  1808. 
This  was  followed  by  '  Enone  e  Paride,*  *  Oreste/ 
'  Rinaldo  d*Aiiti,* '  La  Principessa  per  ripiego,' '  II 
Simoncino,'  and  *  Le  Awenture  d  una  Giomata,' 
besides  a  grand  Mass.  But  all  these  were  sur- 
passed by  *  Le  Danaide,*  written  for  the  Aigentino 
theatre  at  Rome,  in  1810.  This  work  was  im- 
mensely successful,  and  once  for  all  established 
its  composer's  fame.  Through  the  influence  of 
Count  Marcolini,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Saxony. 
Moriacchi  was  now  appointed  chapel-master  of 
the  Italian  opera  at  Btesden,  at  fint  for  a  year, 
subiBequentlv  for  life,  with  a  large  salary,  beaides 
a  conrideraole  honorarium  for  every  new  opera 
he  might  compose,  and  leave  of  absence  for  some 
months  of  each  year,  with  liberty  to  write  what 
he  pleased,  where  he  pleased.  This  appointmeni 
he  held  till  his  death.  The  Italian  style  had  kmg 
reisned  supreme  in  the  Dresden  fashionable  world, 
and  Moriacchi  at  once  became  *  the  rage.'  His 
music  partook  of  the  styles  of  Paer  and  Mayer ;  it 
was  melodious  and  pleasing,  but  very  slight  in 
character.  He  now  acquainted  himself  to  some 
extent  with  the  works  of  the  great  Grerman 
masters,  a  study  which  had  a  happy  effect  on  him, 
as  it  led  him  insensibly  to  add  a  little  more  solidity 
to  his  somewhat  threadbare  harmonies.  Hia  ear- 
liest compositions  at  Dresden  were,  a  Grand  Mass 
for  the  royal  chapel,  the  operas  *  Raoul  de  Cr^ni,' 
and  *  La  Cappriciosa  pentita,*  and  an  Oratorio  of 
the  'Passion'  (book  by  Metastasio),  extravagantly 
admired  by  contemporary  enthusiasts. 

In  1813,  Dresden  beoftme  the  military  centre 
of  operations  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  King, 
Friedrich  August,  Napoleon's  faithful  ally,  was 
a  prisoner.  During  this  time,  Moriacchi  kept  at 
a  wise  distance  from  public  afiairs,  and  bewailed 
the  fate  of  his  patron  in  retirement.  He  was, 
however,  roughly  aroused  by  a  sudden  order  from 
Baron  Elozen,  Russian  Minister  of  Police,  to  write 
a  cantata  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  birthday. 
The  task  was,  of  cotnrse,  uncongenial  to  the  com- 
poser, and  as  only  two  days  were  available  for  it, 
he  declined  to  comply,  ailing  in  excuse  that 
the  time  allowed  was  insufficient  By  way  of 
answer  it  was  notified  to  him  that  his  choace  lay 
between  obeying  and  being  sent  to  Siberia.  Thus 
pressed  he  set  to  work,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
the  cantata  was  ready.  Not  long  after  this  the 
Russian  government  having  decreed  the  abolition 
of  the  Dresden  chapel,  Moriacchi  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  Czar,  at  Frankfort,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ropresentations  and  entreaties,  the 
decree  was  reversed. 

To  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Saxon  king  to 
his  capital  in   1814,  Moriacchi  wrote  another 
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Grnnd  Mass  and  a  sparkliiig  huffo  opera,  'B 
Barbiere  di  Siviglia.*  His  political  principles 
muBt  have  been  conyenienUy  elastic,  for  the  year 
1 8 14  also  saw  the  production  of  a  Triumphal 
Cantata  for  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies,  and  a  mass  for  yoices  alone,  according  to 
the  Greek  ritual,  in  Slavonic,  for  the  private 
chapel  of  Prince  Bepuin,  who  had  been  the 
Bussian  Governor  of  I)re8den. 

In  June  18 16,  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  shortly 
after  paid  a  visit  of  some  months  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  received  with  every  kind 
of  honour,  gala  performances  of  '  Le  Danaide,* 
and  the  oratorio  of  the  '  Passion,'  being  given  at 
Perugia.  For  the  dedication  of  this  lart  work, 
Pope  Pius  YII  rewarded  him  with  the  decoration 
of  the  'Golden  Spur,'  and  the  title  of  Count 
Palatine.  An  oratorio,  '  II  sacrifizio  d*Abramo, 
o  risaaoo,*  although  a  feeble  work,  was  remark- 
able for  the  employment  in  it  of  a  novel  kind  of 
rhythmical  declamation,  in  place  of  the  ordinaiy 
recitative. 

In  181 7,  CM.  von  Weber  was  appointed  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Grerman  opera  at  Dresden.  Mor- 
laochi  behaved  to  him  with  a  studied  show  of 
obsequious  politeness,  while  doing  his  utmost  in 
an  underhand  way  to  cripple  his  activity  and  bar 
his  prucress.  Yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  beg  for 
Weber  s  good  word  as  acritic  in  the  matter  of  his 
own  compositions,  and  indeed  was  too  much  of  an 
artist  not  to  recognise  the  genius  of  his  young 
colleague,  to  whom,  although  already  overworked, 
he  would  frequently  delegate  the  whole  of  his  own 
duties,  while  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  he  absented 
himself  in  Italy  for  months  together.  Between 
1817  and  1 841  he  produced  a  number  of  operas 
and  dramatic  pieces,  among  which  the  principal 
were  *  Gianni  di  Parij^*  (1818),  'Tebaldo  ed 
Isolina'(i83j), 'LaGioventtidiEnricoV*(i833), 
'nda  d*Avenello '  (1824),  'I  Saraceni  in  Sicilia' 
(1827),  'U  Colombo*  (1828),  'H  Disperato  per 
eccesBO  di  bnon  cuore'  (1829),  and  'H  Rinegato' 
(1833),  this  last  opera  beins  a  second  setting  of 
the  book  of  '  I  Saraceni,'  '  m  a  style  calculated 
to  suit  German  taste.'  He  wrote  ten  Grand 
Masses  for  the  Dresden  chapel,  besides  a  great 
number  of  other  pieces  for  the  church.  The  best 
of  these  was  the  Requiem,  composed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  King  of  Saxony's  death,  in  1837.  He 
said  of  himself  that,  during  the  composition  of  the 
'Tuba  Minmi '  in  tiiis  mass,  he  had  thought  un- 
ceasingly of  the  '  Last  Judgment '  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  and  his  recent  biographer.  Count  Rossi- 
Sootti,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  by  his 
harmony  he  emulates  Buonarotti  in  the  depiction 
of  the  tremendous  moment.  We  must  refer  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  wish  for  a  detailed 
account  of  Morlaochi  to  this  memoir, '  Delia  vita 
e  delle  opere  del  Cav.  Francesco  Morlacchi  di 
Perugia,'  or  to  the  notice  in  F^tis's  '  Biographic 
des  Musidens'  (ed.  of  1870),  which  also  con- 
tains a  list  of  his  compositions.  A  'scena'  or 
'episode'  for  baritone  voice  with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment (the  narration  of  Ugolino,  from 
Canto  xzziii  <^  the  '  Inferno '),  written  in  his  last 
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yean,  deserves  special  mention  here,  as  it  became 
venr  fiEunous. 

In  1 841  he  once  more  set  off  for  Italy,  but  was 
forced  by  illness  to  stop  at  Innspruck,  where  he 
died,  October  38.  He  left  an  unfinished  opera, 
'  Francesca  da  Rimini,'  for  the  possession  of  which 
Florence,  Dresden,  and  Vienna  had  disputed  with 
each  other.  Profuse  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memory  in  Dresden  and  in  Perugia. 

Morlacchi's  music,  forty  years  after  his  death, 
is  an  absolutely  dead  letter  to  the  world.  Yet 
during  his  lifetime  he  was  reckoned  by  numbers 
of  contemporaries  one  of  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  golden  age  of  music.  Weber's  good- 
natured  criticism  (in  one  of  his  letters)  on  his 
*  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'  aptly  describes  much  of  his 
dramatic  work.  '  There  is  much  that  is  pretty 
and  praiseworthy  in  this  music;  the  fellow  has 
little  musical  knowledge,  but  he  has  talent,  a  flow 
of  ideas,  and  especially  a  fund  of  good  comic  stuff 
in  him.'  For  an  exact  verification  of  this  de- 
scription we  refer  the  English  student  to  the  MS. 
score  of '  La  Gioventh  di  Enrico  V,'  in  the  library 
of  the  National  Training  School  for  Music,  at 
South  Kensington.  He  was  a  clever  executant  in 
composition  of  this  ephemeral  kind,  which  sup- 
plied a  passing  need,  but  could  not  survive  it. 
The  best  monument  he  left  to  his  memory  was  a 
benevolent  institution  at  Dresden  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  musicians  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding. 

The  names  of  such  published  compositions  of 
Morlacchi  as  are  still  to  be  had,  may  be  found 
in  Hofineister's  'Handbuch  der  musikalischen 
literatur.'  [F.A.M.] 

MORLEY,  Thokas,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  bom 
probably  towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  educated  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Byrd.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Oxford  July  8,  1588.  In  1591  he  i^pears  to 
have  been  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  but  soon  after^ 
wards  resigned  it,  as  he  never  describes  himself 
in  any  of  his  publications  as  other  than  Gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal,  to  which  office  he  was 
admitted  July  34,  1592.  He  was  also  Epistler, 
and  on  Nov.  18,  1593,  advanced  to  Gospeller. 
His  first  publication  was  'Canzonets,  or  Little 
Short  Songs  to  three  voyces,'  1 593  (other  editions 
1606  and  1651),  which  was  followed  by  *  Madri- 
gallsto  foure  Voyces,'  1594;  3nd  edition,  1600. 
In  1595  he  published  'The  First  Booke  of  Ballets 
to  five  voyces,'  an  edition  of  which  with  Italian 
words  appeared  in  the  same  year ;  and  another 
edition  with  the  English  words  in  1600.  The 
work  was  reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical  An- 
tiquarian Society.  In  1 595  aJso  appeared  '  The 
First  Book  of  Canzonets  to  Two  Voyces,'  coa- 
taining  also  7  Fantasies  (with  Italian  titles)  for 
instruments.  In  1597  he  issued  'Canzonets,  or 
Little  Short  Aers  to  five  and  sixe  voices,'  and  in 
1600  '  The  First  Booke  of  Aires  or  Little  Short 
Songes  to  sing  and  play  to  the  Lute  with  the 
Base -Viol.'  The  latter  work  contains  the  Pages' 
song  in  As  You  Like  It  ('  It  was  a  lover  and 
his  lass'),  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  original 
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Sbaksperean  musio  whioh  has  oome  down  to  as ; 
a  channingly  fresh  and  flowing  melody,  which  has 
been  reprinted  in  Knight's  'Shakspere/  and 
Chappell's  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.* 
Morley's  compositions  were  more  melodious  than 
those  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  and  many  of 
his  madrigals  and  ballets  have  enjoyed  a  lasting 
popularity.  He  was  editor  of  the  following 
works  : — '  Canzonets  or  Little  Short  Songs  to 
Foure  Yoyces,  selected  out  of  the  best  approved 
Italian  authors/  1598  ;  '  Madrigals  to  five  voyoes 
selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Italian  authors/ 
1598  ;  and  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,  to  five 
and  size  voyces,  composed  by  divers  several 
authors/  1601 ;  reprinted  in  score  by  William 
Hawes.  [See  Obiana,  Tbiumfhss  of.]  To  each 
of  the  first  and  third  of  these  he  contributed 
two  original  madrigals.  He  also  edited  'The 
First  B(x>ke  of  Consort  Lessons,  made  by  divers 
exquisite  Authors  for  sixe  Instruments  to  play 
together,  viz.  The  Treble  Lute,  the  Pandora,  the 
Citteme«  the  Base  Violl,  the  Flute,  and  the 
Treble  Violl,*  1599 ;  another  edition,  'newly  cor- 
rected and  inlarged,*  appeared  in  161 1.  In  1597 
he  published  '  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction 
to  Fracticall  Musioke.  Set  downe  in  forme  of 
a  dialogue :  Devided  into  three  Partes :  The  first 
teacheUi  to  sing  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
knowledge  of  a  prickt  song.  The  second  teacheth 
of  descante  and  to  sing  two  parts  in  one  upon 
a  plain  song  or  ground,  with  other  things  neces- 
sary for  a  descanter.  The  third  and  last  part 
entreateth  of  composition  of  three,  foure,  five  or 
more  parts,  with  many  profitable  rules  to  that 
effect.  With  new  songs  of  2,  3,  4  and  5  parts.' 
This  excellent  work,  the  first  regular  treatise  on 
music  published  in  England,  continued  in  favour 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  may  even  now 
be  perused  with  profit  to  the  student.  To  the 
musical  antiquary  it  is  indispensable.  A  re-issue, 
with  a  new  title-page,  appeared  in  1608,  and 
a  second  edition  with  an  appendix,  in  which  the 
several  compositions  printed  in  separate  parts  in 
the  body  of  the  work  are  given  in  score,  was 
published  in  1 771.  The  'Introduction*  was 
translated  into  German  by  Johann  Caspar  Trost, 
organist  of  St.  Martin's,  Halberstadt,  in  the 
17th  century,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
'Musica  Practica/  None  of  Morley*s  church 
music  was  printed  in  his  lifetime.  A  Service 
in  D  minor,  an  Evening  Service  in  G  minor,  and 
an  anthem  were  printed  by  Barnard,  and  a 
Burial  Service  by  Boyce.  A  Preces,  Psalmes 
and  Responses,  and  three  Anthems,  are  in  Bar- 
nard's MS.  collections,  and  a  Motet,  'De  pro- 
fundis/  6  voices,  also  exists  in  MS.  The  words 
of  several  anthems  by  him  are  contained  in 
Clifford's  '  Divine  Harmony.*  He  composed  five 
sets  of  lessons  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal 
Book.  In  1598  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  ex- 
clusive printing  of  music  books,  under  which  the 
works  printed  by  William  Barley,  Thomas  Este, 
Peter  Short,  John  Windet,  and  others,  during  its 
existence  were  issued.  On  Oct.  7,  1602,  George 
Woodson  was  sworn  into  Morley's  place  at  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  but  whether  the  vacancy  had  00- 
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ourred  by  his  resignation  or  his  death,  does  ncvt 
appei^.  It  may  have  been  the  former,  as  in  his 
'  Introduction  *  he  frequently  alludes  to  hit  im- 
paired health,  and  both  Hawkins  and  Barney 
state  him  to  have  died  in  1604.  Morley's  com- 
positions entitle  him  to  much  higher  rank  thAH 
the  musical  historians  were  disposed  to  assign 
to  him,  and  very  much  better  examples  of  hia 
compositions  might  have  been  found  than  those 
they  selected.  £1  proof  of  this  it  is  only  neoeo- 
sanr  to  cite  'Now  is  the  month  of  Maying,' 

*  My  bonny  lass  she  smileth,*  '  Dainty  fine  sweet 
nymph/  '  Fire,  fire,* '  April  is  in  my  mistress  &oe,* 

•  Lo,  where  with  flow*ry  head,*  and  '  I  follow,  lo, 
the  footing.'  His  Canzonets  and  Madrigals  for 
3  and  4  voices  were  published  in  score  by  W.W. 
Holland  and  W.  Cooke,  and  six  of  his  Canzonets 
for  2  voices  in  score  by  Welcker.         [W.H.H.] 

MORLEY,  WiLLiAX,  Mns.  Bac.,  graduated 
at  Oxford,  July  17,  171 3.  On  Aug.  8,  171 5,  he 
was  admitted  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  composed  some  songs  published  in  a  ool« 
lection  together  with  others  by.  John  Isham, 
and  a  chant  in  D  minor,  printed  by  Boyce,  ii. 
306,  by  some  believed  to  be  the  oldest  double 
chant  in  existence.  [See  Flintoft.]  He  died 
Oct.  29, 1 731.  [W.H.H.] 

MORNINGTON,  Garbett  Collet  Wrl- 
LESLET,  Earl  of,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  July  19,  1735, 
at  Dangan,  Ireland,  displayed  capacity  for  music 
at  a  very  early  age.  Several  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  his  early  career  are  related  by  Daines 
Barrington  (Miscellanies,  1781).  With  little  or 
no  assistance  from  masters  he  learned  to  play 
on  the  violin  and  organ  and  to  compose,  and 
when,  with  the  view  of  improving  himself  in 
composition,  he  consulted  Roseingrave  and  Ge- 
miniani,  they  informed  him  that  he  already 
knew  all  they  could  teach  him.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Doc.,  and  elected  him  professor  of  that 
&culty.  In  1758  he  succeeded  his  father,  who 
in  1746  had  been  created  Baron  Momington, 
and  in  1 760  he  was  created  Viscount  WeUesley 
and  Earl  of  Momington.  His  compositions  are 
chiefly  vocal;  some  are  for  the  churoh,  copies 
of  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the  choir  books 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  His  chant 
in  E  is  universally  known.  But  it  was  as  a 
glee  composer  that  he  excelled.  He  gained 
prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1776  and  1777 
for  two  catches,  and  in  1779  ^^^  ^^^  popular 
glee  'Here  in  cool  grot.*  He  published  a 
collection  of  'Six  Glees/  and  John  Sale  in- 
cluded three  others  in  a  collection  with  three 
of  his  own.  Nine  glees,  three  madrigals,  an 
ode,  and  ten  catches  by  him  •are  contained 
in  Warren*8  collections,  and  several  glees  in 
Horsley*s  'Vocal  Harmony.'  A  complete  col- 
lection of  his  glees  and  madrigals,  edited  by  Sir 
H.  R.  Bishop,  waspublished  in  1846.  He  died 
May  22,  1 78 1.  Three  of  his  sons  attained  re- 
markable distinction,  viz.  Richard,  Marquis  Wei- 
lesley ;  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  Henry, 
Lord  Cowley.  [W.H.  H.] 
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MORRIS  DAl^CE. 

MORRIS,  or  MORRICE,  DANCE.  A  sort 
of  pagoant,  aooompftiiied  with  dAociiig,  probftbly 
dflrired  from  the  Moriaoo^  a  Moorifln  dance 
formerly  popular  in  Spain  and  France.  Al- 
thoagh  the  name  points  to  this  derivation,  there 
is  8(Hne  doubt  whether  the  Morris  Dance  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  the  Mataoihs.  In  ao- 
ooants  of  the  Morisoo,  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  sword-danoe,  which  was  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Matacins,  and  suirived  in  the 
En^iah  Morris  Dance  (in  a  somewhat  different 
form)  so  late  as  the  present  century.  Jehan 
Tabourot,  in  the  Orch^sogiaphie  (Langres,  1 588), 
■ays  that  when  he  was  young  the  Morisoo  used  to 
be  frequently  danced  by  boys  who  had  their 
faces  blacked,  and  wore  bells  on  their  legs.  The 
dance  contained  much  stamping  and  knocking 
of  heels,  and  on  this  account  Tabourot  says  that 
it  was  discontinued,  as  it  was  found  to  give  the 
dancers  gout.    The  following  is  the  tune  to  which 
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and  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  dancing 
the  sword  dance,^  over  two  swords  placed  cross- 
wise on  the  ground.  A  country  dance  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Morris  Dance  is  still 
frequently  danced  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
is  danced  by  an  indefinite  number  of  couples, 
standing  opposite  to  one  another,  as  in  'Sir 
Roger  de  Ooverley.'  Each  couple  holds  a  ribbon 
between  them,  under  which  the  dancers  pass 
in  the  course  of  the  dance.  In  Chesliire  the 
following  tune  is  played  to  the  Mortis  dance, — 


Xor-itoDtiiMli  »    ,nt7Vn^tan%       IctndtiiMla 


The  English  Morris  Dance  is  said  to  have  been 
introdnoed  from  Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  it 
before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  when  it  first 
began  to  be  popular.  Its  performance  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  time  of  the  year, 
although  it  generally  formed  part  of  the  May 
games.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  characters 
who  took  part  in  it  consisted  of  a  Iftdy  of  the 
May,  a  Fool,  a  Piper,  and  two  or  more  dancers. 
From  its  association  with  the  May  gunes,  the 
Morris  Dance  became  incorporated  with  some 
pageant  commemorating  Robin  Hood,  and  charac- 
ters representing  that  renowned  outlaw.  Friar 
Tuck,  Little  John,  and  Maid  Marian  (performed 
by  a  boy),  are  o/Rea  found  taking  part  m  it.  A 
liobby-horse,  4  whifflers,  or  marshals,  a  dragon, 
and  other  chazacters  were  also  frequently  added 
to  the  above.  The  dresses  of  the  dancers  were 
ornamented  round  the  ankles,  knees,  and  wrists 
with  different-siaed  bells,  which  were  distinguished 
as  the  fore  bells,  second  bells,  treble,  mean,  tenor, 
bass,  and  double  bells.  In  a  note  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth*  there  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  one  of  these  dresses,  which 
was  preserved  by  the  Glover  lucorporatitm  of 
Perth.  This  dress  was  ornamented  with  350 
bdJs,  fofftened  on  pieces  of  leather  in  31  sets  of 
13,  and  tuned  in  regular  musical  intervals. 
The  Morris  Dance  attained  its  greatest  popularity 
in  the  reign  of  Henir  Vin. ;  thenceforward  it 
degenerate  into  a  <usorderly  revel,  until,  to- 
geUier  with  the  May  games  and  other  'entice- 
ments unto  naughtine^'B,'  it  was  suppressed  by 
the  Puritans.  It  was  revived  at  the  Ketttoration, 
but  the  pageant  seems  never  to  have  attained  its 
farmer  popularity,  although  the  dance  continued 
to  be  an  ordinary  feature  of  village  entertain- 
ments until  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living.  In  Yorkshire  the  dancers  wore  peculiar 
headdresseQ  made  of  laths  covered  with  ribbons, 
VOL.  n. 
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but  in  Yoriuhire  the  tune  of  an  oki  comic  song, 
'  The  Literary  Dustman,'  is  generally  used. 
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[W.B.S.] 

MORTIER  DE  FONTAINE.  A  pianist  of 
celebrity,  bom  in  Warsaw  1818.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  technical  ability,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  person  to  play  the  great  sonata 
of  Beethoven  op.  106  in  public.  From  1855  to 
i860  he  resided  in  St.  Petersburg,  since  then 
in  Munich,  Paris,  and  many  other  towns,  and  is 
now  living  in  London.  [J  A.F.M.} 

MOSCHELES,  Ignaz,  the  foremost  pianist 
after  Hummel  and  before  Chopin,  was  bom  at 
Fnig:tte  on  May  30,  1704.  His  precocious  apti- 
tude for  music  aroused  the  interest  of  Dyonis , 
Weber,  the  director  of  the  Prague  Conservatorium. 
Weber  brought  him  up  on  Mozart  and  Clementi. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  played  a  concerto  of 
his  own  in  public ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  death 
of  his  fihther,  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  shift  for 
tiimaftlf  as  a  pianoforte  teacher  and  player,  and 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  counterpoint  under  AJ- 
brechtsberger,  and  in  composition  under  SalierL 
The  first  volume  of  '  Aus  Moscheles  "Leben,* 
extracts  from  his  diary,  edited  by  Mme.  Moscheles 
(Leipzig,  1873),  offers  bright  glimpses  of  musical 
life  in  Vienna  during  the  first  decade  of  thf 
century,  and  shows  how  quickly  young  Moscheltf 
became  a  favourite  in  the  beet  musical  drolea. 

1  'Do  the  fword-danoe  with  nj  Morrlt-daiioer  fai  ObiMan^iai^ 
(■anton.  *  llAlcont«Dt.'  Act  I.  Scene  S.)  |jqj| 

t  Tmodatad  fey  a.  D.  Col«rM««.   Bunt  *  BMtatt.  1873.      ^ 

Bb 
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In  1 814  Artarift  ft  Go.,  the  publishfin,  honoured 
him  with  a  oommiflBion  to  make-  the  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio  under  the 
master^s  supervision.    [See  vol.  i.  191  a,  169  6.] 

Moflcheles*B  career  as  a  virtuoso  can  be  dated 
from  the  production  of  his  '  Variationen  liber  den 
Alezandennarsoh/  op.  3a,  181 5.  These  'bril- 
liant* variations  met  with  an  unprecedented 
success,  and  soon  became  a  popular  display 
piece  for  professional  pianists ;  later  in  life  he 
frequently  found  himself  compelled  to  play 
them,  though  he  had  outgrown  them  both 
as  a  musician  and  as  a  player.  During  the 
ten  years  following  Moscheles  led  the  life  of  a 
travelling  virtuoso.  In  the  winter  of  i8ai  he 
was  heard  and  admired  in  Holland,  and  wrote 
his  Concerto  in  G  minor;  early  in  iSaa  he  pli^ed 
in  Paris,  and  subsequently  m  London.  Here 
John  Cramer,  and  the  veteran  Clementi,  hailed 
him  as  an  equal  and  friend;  his  capital  Duo 
for  two  pianofortes,  'Hommage  k  Handel,'  was 
written  ror  Cramer's  concert,  and  played  by  the 
composer  and  'glorious  John.'  In  the  season  of 
i8a3  he  reappeared  in  London,  and  in  1834  he 
gave  pianoforte  lessons  to  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
then  a  youth  of  15,  at  Berlin.  In  i8a6,  soon 
after  his  maniage,  at  Hamburg,  with  Charlotte 
Embden,  he  chose  London  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence ;  and  for  a  further  ten  years  he  led  the  busy 
life  of  a  prominent  metropolitan  musician.  His 
first  performaDce  at  the  Philharmonic  was  on 
May  39, 1836.  After  that  he  often  played  there, 
appeared  at  the  concerts  of  friends  uid  rivals, 
gave  his  own  concert  annually,  paid  flying  visits 
to  Bath,  Brighton,  Edinburgh,  ete.)  played  much 
in  society,  did  all  manner  of  work  to  the  order  of 
publishers,  gave  innumerable  lessons,  and  withal 
composed  assiduously.  In  1833  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Philhannonio  Society; 
and  in  1837  and  38  he  conducted  Beethoven's  9th 
Symphony  with  signal  success  at  the  society's 
concerts.  In  1845,  after  Sir  Henry  Bishop's 
resignation,  he  acted  as  regular  conductor. 

When  Mendelssohn,  who  during  his  repeated 
.visits  to  England  had  become  Moscheles's  inti- 
mate friend,  started  the  Conservatorium  of  Music 
at  Leipzig,  Moscheles  was  invited  to  take  the 
post  of  first  professor  of  the  pianoforte.  He  began 
his  duties  in  1846 ;  and  it  is  but  fiur  to  add  that 
the  continued  success  of  the  institution,  both 
during  the  few  remaining  months  of  Mendels- 
sohn's life,  and  for  full  twenty  years  after,  was  in  a 
great  manner  owing  to  Moscheles's  wide  and  solid 
reputation,  and  to  his  inde&tigable  zeal  and  ex- 
emplary conscientiousness  as  a  teacher.  Moschdes 
took  quite  a  paternal  interest  in  his  pupils.  If 
the  school  hours  proved  insufficient,  which  was 
fr^uently  the  case,  he  would  invite  them  to  his 
private  residence,  and  there  continue  his  instruc- 
tions; and  when  they  left  school  he  endea 
▼cured  to  find  suitable  professional  openings  for 
them,  and  remained  their  friend,  ever  ready  with 
kindly  advice  and  assistance. 
^  As  a  pianoforte  player  Moscheles  was  dis- 
tanguished  by  a  crisp  and  incisive  touch,  dear 
and  precise  phrasing,  and  a  pronounced  preference 
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for  minute  accentuation.  He  played  octaves  with 
stiff  wrists,  and  was  chary  in  the  use  of  the  pedals. 

Mendelssohn  and,  with  some  reservations, 
Schumann,  were  the  only  younger  masters  whose 
pianoforte  works  were  congeni^  to  him.  Those 
of  Chopin  and  Liszt  he  regarded  with  minted 
feelingB  of  aversion  and  adimration.  Indeed,  his 
meth^  of  touch  and  fingering  did  not  permit 
him  to  play  either  Chopin's  or  Liszt's  pieces  with 
ease.  *  My  thoughts,  and  consequently  my  fingers,* 
he  wrote  in  1833,  k  propos  of  Chopin's  Etudes, 
etc.,  'ever  stumble  and  sprawl  at  certain  crude 
modulations,  and  I  find  Chopin's  productions  on 
the  whole  too  sugared,  too  little  worthy  of  a  man 
and  an  educated  musician,  though  there  is  much 
charm  and  originality  in  the  national  colour  of 
his  motive.'  It  is  true  he  somewhat  modified  this 
opinion  when  he  heard  Chopin  play.  Still  it 
remains  a  feet  that  to  the  end  of  his  days,  both 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  Chopin  and  other 
modem  pianists  appeared  to  him  questionable. 

MoBchelee  was  renowned  for  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  his  extempore  performances,  the 
character  of  which  can  be  guessed  at  by  his 
Preludes,  op.  73.  His  last  improvisation  in  public 
on  themes  frimished  by  the  audience  formed  part 
of  the  programme  of  a  concert  at  St.  James's 
Hall  in  1865,  given  by  Madame  Jenny  Lind- 
Gk>1dschmidt '  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,'  where  he  impro- 
vised for  some  twenty  minutes  on  'See  the  con- 
quering hero  comes,'  and  on  a  theme  firom  the 
Andante  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  in 
a  ^Uj  interesting  and  astonishing  manner. 

The  list  of  his  numbered  compositions  given  in 
a  Thematic  Catalogue  (Leipzig,  Kistner)  and  in 
'  Aus  Moscheles  Leben,*  vol.  ii.,  extends  to  op.  14a, 
and  there  is  besides  a  long  list  of  ephemera, 
written  for  the  market,  to  please  publidiers  and 
fashionable  pupils.  The  latter,  and  many  of  the 
former,  have  had  their  day ;  but  his  best  works, 
such  as  the  Concerto  in  G  minor,  op.  60  (1830- 
ai) ;  the  Concerto  path^tique,  op.  93 ;  the  Sonate 
melancolique,  op.  49;  the  Duo  for  pianoforte, 
'Hommage  k  Hkndel,*  op.  93  ;  the  throe  Allegri 
di  Bravura,  op.  51 ;  and  above  all,  the  34 
Etudes,  op.  70  (1 83 5  and  36),  and  the  'Cha- 
racteristische  Studien,'  op.  95,  occupy  a  place 
in  the  classical  literature  of  the  instrument 
frtim  which  no  subsequent  development  can  oust 
ihenL  MoaoheLes  died  at  Leipzig  March  10, 
1870.  [E.D.] 

MOSEL,  loNAZ  Fbaitz,  Edlsb  vok,  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  bom  at  Vienna, 
April  I,  1773,  conducted  the  first  musical  fes- 
tivals of  the  G^eseUschaf  t  der  Musikfreunde  in  the 
Imperial  Riding-school  (i8i3toi8i6).  He  was 
ennobled,  and  made  a  Hofirath.  From  i8ao  to 
29  he  was  vice-director  of  the  two  Court 
theatres,  and  from  1839  till  his  death  principal 
custos  of  the  Imperial  library.  In  his  earher 
years  he  arranged  Haydn's  '  Creation '  (MoUo), 
Cherabini's '  M4d6e,*  and '  Deux  joum^'  (Cappi), 
and  'Cos!  fan  tutte'  (Steiner),  for  string-quartet; 
and  the  '  Creation  *  and  *  Cosi  fan  tutte  *  for  two 
pianofortes,  for  the  blind  pianist  Paradiea.    For 
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the  GeeeDflchaft  der  Mosikfreuxide  he  pnt 
additioiial  instramentB  to  several  of  Handel's 
^  oratorios,  and  translated  the  text.  He  also  com- 
posed three  operas  (court-theatre),  one  Singspiel, 
aereral  overtures  and  entr*actes  for  pUys,  a  Missa 
Bolennisy  etc.  He  published  three  oollections  of 
songs,  dedicating  one  to  Vogl,  the  celebrated 
singer  of  Schubert's  songs,  and  another  to  Boch- 
lits  (Steiner).  Among  his  writings  the  following 
are  of  value: — ^Versuch  einer  Aesthetik  des 
dramatisohen  Tonsatzes '  (Vienna,  Strauss,  1 8 1 5) ; 
'  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die  Werke  des  Antonio 
Salieri*  (ibid.,  Walliahauser,  1837) ;  < Gieechichte 
der  Hofbibliothek '  (ibid.,  Beck,  1855) ;  and  arti- 
cles in  various  periodicals  on  the  histOTj  of  music, 
including  '  Die  Tonkunst  in  Wien  wahrend  der 
letzten  5  Dezennien*  (1808,  revised  and  repub- 
liahed  1840).  Yon  Mosel  <fied  in  Vienna,  April 
8,  1844.  [C.F.P.] 

MOSE  IN  EOrrrO.  An  'oratorio' ;  Ubretto 
by  Tottda,  music  bv  Sossini.  Produced  at  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  in  Lent  1818,  and  at 
the  Th^treltalien,  Paris,  in  1822.  The  libretto 
was  adapted  by  Balocchi  and  De  Jouy,  and 
the  music  much  modified  by  the  composer ;  and 
it  was  re-produced,  under  the  title  of  Molse, 
at  the  Academic  Boyal,  Paris,  March  26,  1827. 
On  the  bUls  it  was  entitled  'Oratorio,*  and  on 
the  book  'Molse  et  Pharaon,  ou  le  Passage 
de  la  Mer  Bouge.'  The  opera  was  produced  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  London,  as 
Pietro  I'Eremita,  April  23,  1822.  On  Feb.  22, 
1833,  ^^  w<^  brought  out  at  the  Ck>vent  Oarden 
oratorios  as  'The  Israelites  in  £^;ypt;  or.  The 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,'  with  scenery  and 
dresses,  and  additions  from  Israel  in  'Egvpi.  On 
April  20  it  was  again  brought  out  at  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera,  C^vent  Garden,  as  Zora.  In 
1845  it  was  performed  by  the  Handel  and  Hajrdn 
Society  of  Boston,  n.S.A.,  in  an  EngUsh  version 
of  the  original  'libretto,  and  on  May  24,  1878, 
was  also  perfonned  with  great  success  by  the 
Sacred  Humonic  Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  an 
Knglish  version  by  Arthur  Matthison.  [6.] 

MOSES.  An  oratorio,  the  words  and  music 
of  which  were  composed  by  A.  B.  Marx,  and 
which  was  first  performed  at  Breslau  in  Dec. 
1841,  and  a  few  tmies  subsequently  in  Giennany. 
The  book  was  originally  compiled,  at  Marx's 
request^  by  Mendelssohn,  though  afterwards  re- 
jected; and  the  autograph  Is  preserved  by  the 
Mendelssohn  fiunily  in  Berlin,  with  the  date 
Aug.  21,  1832.  [G.] 

MOSEWIUS,  JOHAKH  Theodob,  bom  Sept. 
35»  1788,  at  Konigsbeig  in  Prussia;  like  so 
many  others,  forsook  the  law  for  music  and  the 
theatre.  After  a  reg^ar  musical  education  he 
became  in  1814  director  of  the  opera  in  his 
native  town.  He  married,  and  in  181 6  went  to 
Breslau,  and  for  8  years  he  and  his  wife  were 
the  pillars  of  the  opera.  His  wife  dying  in 
1825  he  forsook  the  stage,  and  foui^ded  the  Bres- 
lau Singakademie.  He  had  before  this  started  the 
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Liedertafel  of  the  town.  In  1827  he  followed 
Bemer  as  Professor  at  the  University,  and  in 
1829  became  Director  of  the  musio  there.  In 
1 83 1  he  succeeded  Schnabel  as  head  of  the  Royal 
Institution  for  Church  Music,  which  he  appears 
to  have  conducted  meet  efficiently,  bringing  for- 
ward a  large  number  of  pieces  by  the  greatest 
of  the  old  Italian  masters,  as  well  as  the  vocal 
works  of  Mendelssohn,  Lowe,  Spohr,  Marx,  etc. 
His  activity  was  further  shown  in  the  foundation 
of  an  elementary  class  as  a  preparative  for  the' 
Singakademie,  and  a  society  called  the  Musikal- 
ische  Clirkel  (1834)  ^^^  ^®  practice  of  secular 
music.  He  idso  initiated  the  musical  section  of 
the  Yaterlandische  G^esellschaft  of  Silesia,  and 
became  its  secretary.  In  England  this  active 
and  useful  man  is  probably  only  known  through 
two  pamphlets — ^reprints  firom  the  Allg.  Musikal- 
ische  Zeitunff — 'J.  S.  Bach  in  seinen  Kirchen 
cantaten  una  Ohoralges&ngen'  (Berlin,  1845), 
and  'J.  S.  Bach's  Matthaus  Passion'  (Berlin, 
1852).  These  valuable  treatises  are  now  su- 
perseded by  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
which  they  treat,  but  in  the  copious  examples 
which  they  contain,  some  Englishmen  made 
their  first  acquaintance  with  Bach's  finest  com- 
positions. [6.] 
MOSKOWA.     See  Pbhtob  db  la  Moskowa. 

MOSZKOWSKI,  MoBiTZ,  pianist  and  com- 
poser in  Berlin,  bom  there  in  1854,  studied 
first  at  Dresden  and  afterwards  at  Berlin.  He 
has  published  several  pianoforte  solos  and  duets 
(among  the  latter,  some  charming  'Spanish 
Dances'  in  two  books),  also  two  concert  pieces 
for  violin  and  piano.  A  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
two  symphonies,  remain  m  MS.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MOTET  (Barb.  Lat.  Motetum,  MoteOum,  Mur 
tetuB,  MoUClus,  Motidm  ;  Ital.  MoUetto),  A  term^ 
which  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  has  been 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  certain  pieces  of 
Church  Music,  of  moderate  length,  adapted  to 
Latin  words  (selected,  for  the  most  part,  either 
from  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Roman  Office-Books), 
and  intended  to  be  sung,  at  High  Mass,  either  in 
place  o(  or  immediately  after,  the  Plain  Ohaunt 
Offertorium  for  the  Day.  [See  Mass  ;  Offebtob- 
lUM .]  This  definition,  however,  extends  no  Beurther 
than  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  word.  Its 
origin  involves  some  very  grave  etymological 
difficulties,  immeasurably  incr^wed  by  the  varied 
mode  of  spelling  adopted  by  early  writers.  For 
instance,  the  form  MottUus,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
suggest  a  corruption  of  Modulua — a  Cantilena,  or 
Melody ;  and,  m  support  of  this  derivation,  we 
may  remind  our  readers,  that  in  the  13th  and 
14^1  Centuries,  and  even  earlier,  the  terms  Afo- 
tetue  and  MottUus,  were  constantly  applied  to 
the  Voice-part  afterwards  called  Mediu8  or  AUxu. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  true  etymon 
is  supplied  by  the  Italian  word,  MoUetto,  diminu- 
tive of  MoUo,  and  equivalent  to  the  French  mot, 
or  bon  mot,  a  jest,  derives  some  colour  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  unquestionably  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  certain  kind  of  profane  music, 
which,  in  the  1 3th  (Century,  was  severely  censured 
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by  the  Church,  in  ocmunon  with  the  RondeUus, 
another  kind  of  popular  melody,  and  the  Con- 
dwAus,  a  Bpecies  of  Seecular  Song,  in  which 
the  subject  in  the  Tenor  was  original,  and  sug- 
gested the  other  parts,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Ouida  of  a  Canon.  Again,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  varying  orthography  to  which  we  have 
alluded  may,  originally,  have  involyed  some  reel 
distinction  no  longer  recognisable.  But,  in  op- 
position to  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
charge  of  licentiousness  was  brought  against  the 
Motet  under  all  its  synonyms,  though  Ecde- 
siastical  Composers  oontinued  to  use  its  themes  as 
Canii  fermi,  as  long  as  the  Polyphonic  Schools 
remained  in  existence— to  whi<^  circumstance 
the  word  most  probably  owes  its  present  oonven- 
tional  signification. 

The  earliest  purely  Ecclesiastical  Motets  of 
which  any  certain  record  remains  to  us  are  those 
of  Philippus  de  Yitriaoo,  whose  Ar»  eompoti- 
tionis  de  Motetis,  preserved  in  the  Paris  Library, 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  between  the 
yean  1290  and  1310.  Morley  tells  us  that  the 
Motets  of  this  author  '  were  for  some  time  of  all 
others  best  esteemed  and  most  used  in  the 
Church.*  Some  others,  scarcely  less  antient,  are 
printed  in  6erbert*s  great  work  De  Cantu  et 
muaioa  taera — rude  attempts  at  two-part  har- 
mony, intensely  interesting,  as  historical  records, 
but  intolerable  to  cultivated  ears. 

Very  different  from  these  early  efforts  are  the 

Soductions  of  the  period,  which,  in  our  article, 
▲B8,  we  have  designated  as  the  First  Epoch  of 
practical  importance  in  the  history  of  Polyphonic 
Musio-— a  period  embracing  the  dosing  years  of 
the  13th  Century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  14th, 
and  represented  by  the  works  of  Gugliehno  Da 
Payf  Egydius  Bianchoys,  Eloy,  Dunstable,  Vin- 
cenzo  Faugues,  and  some  other  Masters,  whose 
oompoeitions  are  chiefly  known  through  the  richly 
illuminated  volumes  which  adorn  the  Library  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  which  they  are  written,  in 
accordance  wiui  the  custom  of  the  Pontifical 
Choir,  in  characters  large  enough  to  be  read  by 
the  entire  body  of  Singers,  at  one  view.  These 
works  are  full  of  interest;  and,  like  the  earliest 
Masses,  invaluable,  as  studies  of  the  polyphonic 
treatment  of  the  Modes. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  productions  of  the 
Second  Epoch,  extending  from  the  year  1430  to 
about  1480.  The  typical  Composers  of  this  period 
were  Giovanni  Okenheim  (or  Ockegem),  Caron, 
Caspar,  Antonius  de  Fevin,  Hobrecht,  and 
Giovanni  Basiron,  in  whose  works  we  first  bc^ 
to  notice  a  remarkable  divergence  between  the 
musTc  adapted  to  the  Motet  and  that  set  apart 
for  the  Mass.  From  the  time  of  Okenheim,  the 
leader  of  the  School,  till  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
Centuiy,  Composers  seem  to  have  r^puded  the 
invention  of  contrapuntal  miradee  as  a  duty 
which  no  one  could  avoid  without  dishonour. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  they  learned  to 
look  upon  the  Music  of  the  Mass  as  the  natural 
and  orthodox  vehide  for  the  exhibition  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  ingenuity :  while,  in  the  Motet, 
they  were  less  careful  to  display  their  learning. 
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and  more  ready  to  encourage  a  certain  gravity  of 
manner,  far  more  valuable,  from  an  SBsthetic 
point  of  view,  than  the  extravagant  complications 
which  too  often  disfigure  the  more  ambitious 
oompoeitions  they  were  intended  to  adorn.  Hence 
it  firequently  happens,  that,  in  the  Motets  of  this 
period,  we  find  a  consistency  of  design,  combined 
with  a  massive  breadth  ci  style,  for  which  we 
search  in  vain  in  contemporary  Masses. 

The  compositions  of  Uie  Tbird  Epoch  exhibit 
all  the  merits  noticeable  in  those  of  Uie  ilrst  and 
Seoond,  enriched  by  more  extended  harmonic  re- 
sources, and  a  £ur  greater  amount  of  technical 
skUL  It  was  during  this  period,  comprising  the 
two  last  decads  of  the  15th  Century,  and  the  two 
first  of  the  i6th,  that  the  Great  Masters  of  the 
Flemish  School,  exdted  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
matchless  genius  of  Joaquin  des  Prds^madetboee 
rapid  advances  towards  perfection,  which,  for  m 
time,  placed  them  far  above  the  Musidansof  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  and  gained  for  them  aa 
influence  which  was  everywhere  acknowledged 
with  respect,  and  everywhere  used  for  pure  and 
noble  ends.  The  Motets  bequeathed  to  us  by  these 
earnest-minded  men  are,  with  scarcdy  any  excep- 
tion, constructed  upon  a  Caniofermo,  supplied  by 
somefingment  of  grave  Plain  Chaunt,  or  suggested 
by  the  strains  of  some  well-knownSscular  Melody. 
Sometimes,  this  simple  theme  is  sung,  by  the 
Tenor,  or  some  other  prindpal  Voice,  entirely  in 
Longs,  and  Breves,  while  other  Vdoes  accompany 
it,  in  florid  Counterpoint,  with  every  imaginable 
variety  of  imitation  and  device.  Sometimes,  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  several  Ydces,  in  turn,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Fugue,  or  Canon,  without  the 
support  of  the  continuous  part,  which  is  only  in- 
troduced in  broken  phrases,  with  long  rests 
between  them.  When,  as  is  firequently  the  case, 
the  Motet  consists  of  two  movements — a  Pars 
primoy  and  Pars  secunda — ^the  Canto  fermo  is 
sometimes  sung,  by  the  Tenor,  first,  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  then  backwards,  in  Betrograde 
Imitation,  cancrimns.  In  this,  and  other  cases, 
it  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  composition,  on 
a  small  detached  Stave,  and  thus  forms  a  true 
Moiio  to  the  work,  to  the  imitations  of  which 
it  supplies  a  veritable  key,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  it  is  always  treated  in  the  same  general 
way.  [See  Iksoriftion.]  But,  side  by  side  with 
this  homogendty  of  mechanical  construction,  we 
find  an  infinite  variety  of  individual  expression. 
Freed  from  the  pedantic  trammels,  which  at  one 
period  exercised  so  unhealthy  an  influence  upon 
the  Mass,  the  Composer  of  the  Motet  fdt  bound 
to  give  his  whole  attention  to  a  careful  rendering 
of  the  words,  instead  of  wasting  it,  as  he  would 
certainly  have  done  under  other  drcumtances^ 
upon  the  concoction  of  some  astounding  Inversion, 
or  inscrutable  Canon.  Hence,  the  character  of 
the  text  frequently  offers  a  tolerably  safe  criterion 
as  to  the  style  of  work  ;  and  we  are  thus  en- 
abled to  divide  the  Motets,  not  of  this  Epoch 
only,  but  of  the  preceding  and  following  periods 
also,  into  several  distinct  daases,  each  marked  by 
'  some  peculiarity  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  we  find  more  real  feel- 
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iag  thfta  in  the  numeroiu  Motets  founded  on 
pMflagee  aeleoted  from  the  GoBpels,  suoh  as 
JaoobuA  Vaet'8  'Egressus  Jesus/  JahnGrero's  ren- 
derings of  the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican,  and  others  of  similar  intention.  The 
treatment  of  these  subjects,  though  exhibiting  no 
trace  of  the  dramatic  element,  is  highly  charac- 
teristic, and  shews  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
sense  of  the  Sacred  Tezt»  embiacing>every  varietj 
of  expression,  from  the  triumphant  praises  of  the 
Magnificat,  to  the  deep  sadness  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord.  The  oldest  known  example  of  the  for- 
mer subject,  treated  in  the  Motet  style,  is  a 
Magnificat,  for  three  Voices,  by  Du  F^.  One  of 
the  earliest  renderings  of  the  latter  is  Hobrecht's 
*PaBsio  D.N.J.C.  secundum  Mattheum,'  a  work 
full  of  the  deepest  pathos,  combined  with  some 
veiy  ingenious  part-writing.  Scarcely  less  beauti- 
ful is  we  later  'Passio  secundum  Marcum,'  by 
Johannes  Galliculus;  and  Loyset  Compare  has 
left  us  a  collection  of  Passkm  Motets  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty. 

The  Book  of  Canticles  was  also  a  fruitful  source 
of  inspiration.  Among  the  finest  specimens  ex- 
tant are  three  by  Johannes  de  Lynburgia  (John 
of  Limbuig) — 'Surge  propera,*  'Pulcra  es  anima 
mea,*  and '  Desoende  in  hcotum  meum ' ;  Du  Fay*s 
*  Anima  mea  lique£acta  est';  a  fine  setting  of  the 
same  words,  by  Enrico  Isaac;  Antonius  de  Fevin's 
'  Desoende  in  hortum  meum ' ;  and,  among  others, 
by  Graen,  Caspar,  Josquin  dee  Pr^,  and  the 
beet  of  their  compatriots,  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful rendering  of  '  Quam  pulcra  es  anima  mea,' 
for  Grave  Equal  Voices,  by  Monton,  from  which 
we  extract  the  opening  bars,  as  a  fair  example  of 
the  style  :— 
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A  host  of  beautiful  Motets  were  written  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady,  and  all  in  a  style  of 
pecuUariy  delicate  beauty;  such  as  Du  Fay's 
'Salve  Virgo,'  *  Alma  Bedemptoris,' '  Ave;R^gina,' 
sold  'Flos  florum,  fons  amorum' ;  Brasart^s  'Ave 
Maria' ;  Bianchoys' ' Beata  Dei  genitrix ' ;  Archa- 
df^t's  'Ave Maria';  several  by Brumel,and Loyset 


Compare ;  and  a  large  number  by  Josquin  dee 
Pr^s,  including  the  following  beautiful  little 
'Ave  vera  virginitas*  in  Perfect  Time,  with  its  re- 
markable progression  of  Consecutive  Fifths  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  strictness 
of  a  Canon,  in  the  Fifth  below,  led  by  the  Supe- 
rius,  and  resolved  by  the  Tenor. 
Canon 


joi  pur  - 

The  LamentatioDS  of  Jeamtb^  have  fariSsi^ 
the  text  of  innumerable  beautiful  movements,  iif^« 
the  Motet  style,  by  Joannes  Tinctor,  Hykaert, 
Graspar,  Pierre  de  ib  Bue,  AgrioQla»  and,  above 
all,  Carpentrasso,  whose  Lamentations  were  an- 
nually sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  until,  in  the 
year  1587,  they  were  displaced  to  make  room  for 
the  superb  compositions  of  Palestrina.  [See 
Lamentations.] 

The  greater  Festivals  of  the  Church,  as  weU  as 
those  of  individual  Saints,  save  occasion  for  the 
composition  of  countless  Motets,  among  which 
must  be  reckoned  certain  Sequences,  set,  in  the 
Motet  style,  by  some  of  the  Great  Composers  of 
the  15th  and  i6th  Centuries;  notably  a  'Victinue 
paschali,'  by  Josquin  des  Tr^  founded  on  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Plain  Chaunt  Melody,  inter- 
woven with  the  popular  Rondelli,  'D'ung  aultre 
amer,'  and  '  De  tous  biens  pleine,'  and  a  'Stabat 
Mater,'  by  the  same  writer,  the  Canto  fermo  of 
which  is  fumii^ed  by  the  then  well-known  Siecular 
Air,  'Comme  femme.'  This  last  composition,  too 
long  and  complicated  to  admit  of  quotation,  was 
reprinted,  by  Choron,  in  1820,  and  will  well 
repay  serious  study. 

Less  generally  interesting  than  the  classes  wo 
havedescribed,  yet,  not  without  a  special  historical 
value  of  their  own,  are  the  laudatory  Motets, 
dedicated  to  Princes,  and  Nobles  of  high  degree, 
by  the  Maestri  attached  to  thedr  reroective 
Courts.  Among  these  may  be  cited  Clemens 
non  Papa's  'Ceesar  habet  naves,*  and  'Quis  te 
victorem  dicat,'  inscribed  to  Charles  V;  Adrian 
Willaert's  *Argentum  et  aurum';  and  many 
others  of  like  character. 

Finally,  we  are  indebted  1 
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of  the  I5tli  and  i6ih  Centuries  for  a  larse  collec- 
tion of  Nomice,  or  Funeral  Motets,  which  are 
scarcely  exceeded  in  beauty  by  those  of  any  other 
class.  The  Service  for  the  Dead  has  been  treated, 
by  Composers  of  all  ages,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary reverence.  In  the  infancy  of  Discant»  the 
so-called  Organizers  who  wene  its  recognized  ex- 
ponents did  all  the^  could  to  make  the  'Offioium 
Defunctorum'  as  impressive  as  possible :  and, 
acting  up  to  their  light,  endeavoux^d  to  add  to  its 
solemnity  by  the  introduction  of  discords  which 
were  utterly  forbidden  in  Organum  of  the  ordin- 
ary kind.  Hence  arose  the  doleful  strain,  an- 
tiently  called  '  LitaniA  mortuorum  discordantes.' 

J.  J    I  J.  4  J 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  -excruoiating 
harmoniee  with  the  Dirge  of  Josquin  des  Pr^  in 
memory  of  his  departed  friend  and  tutor,  Oken- 
heim.  This  fine  Motet  is  founded  on  the  Plain 
Chaunt  Melody  of  *  Requiem  ntemam,*  which  is 
sung  in  Breves  and  Semibreves  by  the  Tenor,  to 
the  original  Latin  words,  while  the  four  other 
Voices  sing  a  florid  Counterpoint,  to  some  French 
verses,  beginning,  *  Nymphes  des  boir.  Dresses 
des  fontaines.'  It  was  printed,  at  Antweip,  in 
1544;  and  presents  so  many  difficulties  to  the 
would-be  interpreter,  that  Bumey  declares  him- 
self 'ashamed  to  confess  how  much  time  and 
meditation '  it  cost  him.  The  simple  harmonies 
of  the  peroration,  'Requiescat  in  pace,'  are  so 
touchingly  beautiiful,  that  we  transcribe  them  in 
preference  to  the  more  complicated  passages  by 
which  they  are  preceded. 

^  ^    ■  J        " 


The  earliest  printed  copies  ^f  the  Motets  we 
have  described  were  given  to  the  world  by  Qtta- 
viano  dei  Petrucci,  who  published  a  volume,  at 
Venice,  in  1502,  called  'Motette,  A.  numero.tren- 
tatre';  another,  in  1503,  called  'Motetti  de  pas- 
sioni,  B.' ;  a  third,  in  1 504,  called  'Motetti,  c.  C. ' ; 
a  fourth,  in  1 505 — 'Motetti  libro  quarto';  and,  in 
the  same  year,  a  book,  for  five  Voices — *  Motetti  a 
cinque  libro  prime' — ^which,  notwithstanding  the 
promise  implied  in  its  title,  was  not  foUowwi  by 
the  appearance  of  a  companion  volume.  In  151 1, 
the  inventor  of  printed  music  removed  to  Fossom- 
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brone;  where,  between  the  yean  15 14,  and 
1 51 9,  he  published  four  more  volumes  of  Motets, 
known,  frosn.  a  figure  engraved  on  the  title-page, 
as  the  'Motetti  della  Corona.'  In  1538,  Antonio 
Gardano  published,  at  Venice,  a  collection,  called 
— also  from  a  figure  on  its  title-page — *  Motetti  del 
Frutto'.  These  were  pirated,  at  Ferrara,  under 
the  name  of  'Motetti  della  Scimia,'  with  the  figure 
of  an  Ape  devouring  a  Fruit :  whereupon,  Gar- 
dano issued  a  new  volume,  with  the  figure  of  a 
Lion,  and  Bear,  devouring  an  Ape.  Between  the 
yean  1527,  and  1536,  nineteen  similar  volumes 
were  issued,  in  Paris,  by  Pierre  Attaignant ;  and 
many  more  were  printed,  in  the  same  city,  by 
Adrian  le  Boy,  and  Robert  Ballard.  These 
collections,  containing  innumerable  works  by  all 
the  great  Composen  of  the  earlier  periods,  are  of 
pric^ess  worth.  Of  some  of  Petrucci*s  only  one 
copy  is  known  to  exist,  and  that,  unhappily,  in- 
complete. The  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
possesses  his  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of 
*  Motetti  della  Corona^'  besides  his  First  and  Third 
Books  of  Josquin's  Masses,  and  the  First  of  Gar- 
dano's  'Motetti  del  Frutto';  and  this,  taking  into 
consideration  the  splendid  condition  c^  the  conies, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  rich  collection  indeed. 

During  iha  Fourth  Epoch — embracing  the  in- 
terval between  the  xleath  of  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  |n 
1 52 1,  and  the  production  of  the  'Missa  Pape 
Maroelli',  in  1505 — ^the  development  of  the  Motet 
coincided  so  closely  with  that  of  the  Mass,  that 
it  seems  necessazv  to  add  but  very  little  to  the 
article  ahneady  written  upon  that  subject.  The 
contemporaneous  progress  of  the  Madrigal  did, 
indeed,  exercise  a  healthier  influence  upon  the 
former  than  it  could  possibly  have  done  in  pre- 
sence of  the  more  recondite  intricacies,  common  to 
the  latter :  but,  certain  abuses  crept  into  both. 
The  evil  habit  of  mixing  tc^ther  irrelevant 
words  increased  to  «uch  an  extent^  that,  among 
the  curiosities  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  we  find  Motets  in  whidi  every 
one  of  the  five  Voices  is  made  to  illustrate  a 
different  text,  throughout.  In  this  respect,  if  bot 
in  others,  an  equal  amount  of  deteriovation  was 
observable  in  both  styles. 

The  Fifth  Epoch — extending  firom  the  year 
1565,  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  Century 
— witnessed  the  suddoi  advance  of  both  branches 
of  Art  to  absolute  perfection:  forPaleetrina,  the 
brightest  genius  of  the  age,  was  equally  great  hi 
bo&,  and  has  left  us  Motets  as  unapproachable 
in  their  beauty  as  the  'Missa  Pape  Maroelli.' 
The  prolific  power  of  this  delightful  Composer 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  £e  purity  of  his 
style.  The  seven  Books  of  Motets  printed  during 
his  life-time  contain  two  hundred  and  two  com- 
positions, for  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
Voices,  among  which  may  be  found  numerous  ex- 
amples of  all  the  diflerent  rlannnn  we  have  de- 
scribed. About  a  hundred  others^  including 
thirteen  for  twelve  Voices,  are  preserved,  in  MS., 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  among  the  Archives 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  the  Lateran  Basilica, 
S.  Maria  in  VaUicella^  and  the  Collegium  Ro- 
manum ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  b^eve  that 
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numy  were  lost  through  the  carelesBiiew  of  the 
Maestro'B  eon,  Igino.  The  entire  contents  of  the 
■eyen  printed  yolumee,  together  with  seTenty- 
two  of  the  Motets  hitherto  existing  only  in  MS., 
have  abneady  been  issued  as  a  first  instalment  of 
the  complete  edition  of  Palestrina's  works  now  in 
coarse  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  of  Leipsdg ;  and  this,  probably,  is  as 
many  as  we  can  now  hope  for,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  MS.  copies  we  have  mentioned 
are  incomplete.  Among  so  many  gems,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select  any  number  for  special  notice. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  are  those  printed  in  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Motets  for  five  Voices,  the  words 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  Book  of  Canticles : 
but,  the  two  Books  of  simpler  compositions  for 
four  Voioes  are  full  of  treasures.  Scmie  are  mar- 
vels of  contrapuntal  cleverness ;  othera — where 
the  character  <^  the  words  is  more  than  usually 
solemn— as  unpretending  as  the  plainest  Pctux 
bourdon.  As  an  example  of  the  more  elaborate 
style,  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of  '  Sicut  cervus 
desiderat,*  contrasting  them  with  a  lovely  passage 
from  'Fratres  ego  enim  aocepi/  a  Motet  for 
eight  Yoices,  in  which  the  Institution  of  the 
Last  Supper  is  illustrated  by  simple  harmonies 
of  indescribable  beauty. 
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Palestrina^s  greatest  contemporaries,  in  the 
Roman  School,  were,  Vittoria,  whose  Motets 
are  second  only  in  importance  to  his  own.  Mo- 
rales, Felioe  s^d  Francesco  Anerio,  Bemadino 
and  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  Luca  Marenzio,  and 
Francesco  Suriano.  The  honour  of  the  Flemish 
School  was  supported,  to  the  last,  by  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  a  host  in  himself.  The  Venetian  School 
boasted,  after  Willaert,  Gipriano  di  Bore,  An- 
drea and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and,  especiallv,  Gio- 
vanni Groce,  the  originality  of  whose  style  was 
only  exceeded  by  its  wonderful  delicacy  and 
sweetness,  which  are  well  shewn  in  the  following 
example. 
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In  England,  the  Motet  was  cultivated,  with 
great  success,  by  some  of  the  best  Composers  of 
the  best  period.  The  '  Gantiones  sacne*  of  Tallis 
and  Byrd,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest 
productions  of  the  Roman  or  any  other  School, 
those  of  Palestrina  alone  exceptea.  And,  besides 
these,  we  possess  a  number  of  beautiful  Motets 
by  Dr.  Tye,  John  Tavemer,  John  Shepherd,  Dr. 
Fayrfax,  Robert  Johnson,  John  Digon,  John 
Thome,  and  several  other  writers  not  unknown  to 
fieune.  Though  the  Latin  Motet  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  banished  from  the  Services  of  the 
Church  aftcir  the  change  of  ReligioQ,  its  style 
still  lived  on,  in  the  Full  Anthem,  of  which  so 
many  glorious  examples  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  in  our  Cathedral  Choir-books ;  for,  the 
Full  Anthem  is  a  true  Motet,  notwithstanding 
the  language  in  which  it  is  sung ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain tlukt  some  of  the  purest  specimens  of  the 
style  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  and 
adapted  to  English  words,  afterwards — as  in  the 
case  of  Byrd*s  'Civitas  sancti  tui,'  now  always 
sung  as  '  Bow  thine  ear,  0  Lord.*  Orlando 
Gibbons's  first  (and  only)  Set  of  'Madrigals  and 
Mottets,*  printed  in  1612,  furnishes  a  singular 
return  to  the  old  use  of  the  word.  They  are  all 
SaBcular  Songs;  as  are,  also,  Martin  Pierson^s 
*  Mottects,*  published  eighteen  years  later. 

The  Sixth  Epoch,  beginning  with  the  early 
years  of  the  17th  Century,  was  one  of  sad  deoa- 
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denos.  The  UnprepAred  DuMxmuioei  intcodoeed 
by  Monteverde  n.pped  the  very  fouiid»iioxiB  of  Uie 
Polyphonic  School^  and  involved  the  Motet,  the 
MiUMi  and  the  Madrigal  in  a  common  ruin. 
Men  Uke  daadio  GasdoJini  and  Gregorio  Al- 
legri,  did  their  best  to  save  the  grand  old  man- 
ner; bnt,  after  the  middle  of  the  Century,  no 
Composer  did  it  full  justice. 
.  The  Seventh  Spoch  inangorated  a  new  style. 
During  Uie  latter  half  of  £e  17th  oentniy.  In- 
strmnental  Mosic  made  a  rapid  advance;  and 
Motets  with  Instramental  Accompaniments, 
were  substituted  for  those  sung  bv  Voices  alone. 
Ij&  these,  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Modes  were 
naturally  abandoned^  in  &vour  of  the  modem 
Tonality;  and,  as  time  progressed,  Alessandro 
BcarUtti,  Leo,  Durante,  Pergolesi,  and  other 
men  of  nesjrly  equal  reputation,  produced  really 
great  works  in  the  new  manner,  and  thua  pre- 
pared the  way  for  still  greater  ones. 

The  chief  glories  of  the  Eighth  Epoch  were 
confined  to  Germany,  where  Heinhard  Keiser, 
the  Bach  Family-^-with  Johann  Christoph,  and 
Johann  Sebastian,  at  its  head — Graun,  and 
Hasse,  clothed  the  Motet  in  new  and  beautiful 
forms  which  were  turned  to 'excellent  account 
by  Homilius,  and  BoUe,  Wolf,  Hiller.  Faach,  and 
Schicht.  The  Motets  of  Sebastian  Bach  are  too 
well  known  to  need  a  word  of  description — 
known  well  enough  to  be  universally  recognised 
as  artistic  creations  of  the  highest  order,  quite 
unapproachable  in  their  own  peculiar  style.  With 
Handers  Motets  few  Musicians  are  equally 
familiar ;  fi)r  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  yearn 
that  the  German  Handel  Society  has  rescued 
them  from  oblivioa.  Nevertheless^  they  are  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful ;  filled  with  the  youthful 
freshness  of  the  Composer^s  early  manner.  Be- 
sides a  '  Salve  Begina»'  the  MS.  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  we  possess  a  '  Laudato  pueri,'  in  D,  used 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Utrecht  Jubilate; 
another  in  F,  a  *  Dixit  Dominus,*  a  '  Nisi  Domi- 
nuB,*  and,  best  of  all,  a  lovely  '  Silete  venti,'  for 
Soprano  Solo,  with  Accompaniments  for  a  Stringed 
Baud,  two  Oboes,  and  two  Bassoons,  the  last 
movement  of  which,  'Dulds  amor,  Jesu  care,' 
was  introduced  in  Israel  in  .^Igypt,  on  its  second 
revival,  in  1756,  adapted  to  the  words,  'Hope, 
a  pure  and  lasting  treasure.*  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  now  these  treasures  are  really  given  to  the 
world,  they  vrill  not  long  be  suffered  to  remain 
a  dead  letter. 

Of  the  Ninth,  or  Modem  Epoch,  we  have  but 
littie  to  say.  The  so-called  Motets  of  the  present 
Century  have  no  real  daim  to  any  other  titie 
than  that  of  Sacred  Cantatas.  They  were,  it  is 
true,  originally  intended  to  be  sum  at  High 
Mass :  but,  the '  Insanss  et  vans  cune  of  Haydn, 
the  '  Splendente  te  Deus  *  of  Mosart,  and  the  '  0 
salutaris '  of  Chembini,  exquiidtely  beautiful  as 
they  are,  when  regarded  simply  as  Music,  have 
BO  littie  in  common  with  the  Motet  in  its  typical 
form,  that  one  can  scarcely  understand  how  the 
name  ever  came  to  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
Motets  of  Mendelssobn,  again,  have  but  little 
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affinity  wHh  fhiwo  indeed,  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any ;  fbr,  in  spite  of  the  dates  at 
which  they  were  produced,  they  may  more  frurly 
be  elassed  with  the  great  works  of  the  Eighth 
Epoch,  to  which  their  style  very  dosely  assi- 
milates them.  We  need  scarcely  refer  to  his 
three  Motets  for  Treble  VoioeB,  written  for  the 
Convent  of  Trinity  da'  Monti,  at  Bome,  as  gems 
of  modem  Art. 

All  that  we  have  said  in  a  former  article,  on 
the  traditional  manner  of  singing  tiie  Polyphonic 
Mass,  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the  Motet.  It 
will  need  an  equal  amount  of  expression,  and  aa 
equal  variety  of  colouring;  and,  as  its  position  in 
the  Service  is  anterior  to  the  Elevation  of  the 
Host,  a  vigoroos  forU  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
when  the  sense  of  the  words  demands  it.  It  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  find  more  profitable  studies 
for  the  practice  of  Polyphonic  singing  than  the 
best  Motets  of  the  best  period.  [W.S.B.} 

MOTETT  SOCIETY,  THE,  was  established 
in  1847,  its  chief  promoter  being  the  late  William 
Dyoe,  R.A.  The  object  was  to  print  'A  Col- 
lection of  Ancient  Qiurch  Music,'  adapted  to 
English  words,  with  a  compressed  score,  iar  the 
purpose  of  accompaniment.  The  subscription 
was  a  groinea  a  year.  The  musical  portion  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  late  Dr.  Bimbault,  who 
acknowledges  in  his  preface  that  *  the  greater  part 
of  the  Motetts  of  Palestrina  were  adapted  by 
Mr.  William  Dyoe.* 

The  works  were  pubHshed  in  large  folio,  and 
in  parts,  forming  three  divisions : — No.  I,  An- 
thems for  Festivals;  No.  a.  Services;  No.  3, 
Misoellaneoua  Anthems:  in  all  19a  pages  of 
music,  and  a  few  more  of  introductory  matter. 
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Bedfind.  It^oloe  In  the  Lord. 

Toioei. 
LopI,  Now  It  b  hlKh  ttanflk  6  r. 
VlttoriA.  Behold  I  brtnt  yoo.  6t 
PBleitriiiA,  If  thon  shAh  eootas. 

Do. 
4t. 

Do.  O  JenuBlem.  4  T. 

Do.   TImm  thlnsi  have  1. 4  T. 

Do.   TheK  are  they,  4  T. 

Do.  Thliihallhe.6T. 

Do.   Break  forth.  0  T. 
V.  della  Porta,  I  have  appeared, 

4v. 
Lmio.  Behold  I  vrf n  tend,  4  r. 
Vittoria,  Come  onto  me,  4  ▼. 
Laaio,  And  the  Angel.  4  ▼. 

Do.   ir  ye  keep  my.  4  T. 
Haiera.  Bleieed  1*  the  man.  4  t. 
Laaio,  For  he  wai  a  good.  4  v. 

Do.  TbeTolceofhim,4T. 

Do.   He  lalth  unto  them.  4  T. 

Do.   Are  ye  able  to  drink,  4  t. 
Croce,  And  they  irent  forth.  4  ▼. 

Do.   Charge  them  that  are.  4 1 
Byrd.  Bleas  the  Lord  ye,  5  r. 
Laewh  But  watch  thou,  4  ▼. 
Croce,  Now  unto  Him.  4  t. 
6.  H.  Nannlno,  All  thy  wotta,  6  t. 
Lasso,  Mlaerere,  6 
Faleilrina,  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  St. 

Do.  How  beautUU.  4  T. 
TallU,  If  ye  love  me.  4  t. 
Palefltrlna,  Holy,  Holy,  6  y. 


Vittoria,  Commmloo  Serrlee;  4  r. 
Ookmna.  Magnlf.  and  N.  Dim.  8  t. 
GahrlelU.  Do.  Do.,  8t. 
Barcroft,  Te  Deum  and  Ben.,  4t. 
Slonard,  Magnlf.  and  N.  Dim.  ft  t. 
Falestrlna.  Do.  Do.  4  v. 
Bhm.  Sanetoi  and  Gloria,  4  T. 

DiTinoH  a. 
Barcroft.  0  Almighty  God.  4  t. 
O.  Gibbon^  Why  art  thou  lo  heavy. 

4t. 
LaaK),  0  pralie  the  Lord.  0  r. 

Do.   Not  unto  us.  6  T. 
r.  Certon.  I  will  alway  give^  S  ▼. 
Byrd.  Prerent  ui.  O  Lord,  4  y. 
Tallia,  Hear  the  voice.  4  v. 
Palertrlna,  0  God.  Thon  art.  4  v. 
Tallli,  All  people  that  on  earth,  4  r. 
Farrant,  Unto  Thee,  O  Lord.  4  v. 
Falertrlna,  I  will  magnify  Tbrn^ 

St. 
F.  della  Porta,  Be  merdfnl,  4  v. 

DOb    Blghteona  art  Thou.  4  V. 
Palertrlna,  O  Lord  my  God.  4  v. 
O.  Oibbooa,  O  Lord,  Inereaae.  4  v. 
Vtttorla,  I  will  give  thanks,  4  v. 

Da   It  Is  a  good  thing.  4  V. 

Do.   Teach  OMk  O  Lord.  4  V. 

Da   How  long  wilt  Thou.  4  v. 

Da    Ky  God.  my  God.  4  V. 

Da   Unto  Tboe.  O  God,  4  v. 

Do.   Behold,  now  praise,  4  V. 
Palestrina.  O  Lord  God  of  our 
salvaUoD.  5v. 


Tallk,  Great  and  marrdloos,  S  v. 

tw.c] 

MOTETUS.  A  name  given,  in  the  infoncy 
of  Polyphonic  Music,  to  a  middle  part,  written 
for  the  Voice  which  was  afterwards  called  Mediut, 
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or  AUui,  The  term  wm  oonstantly  ifiwd,  in  iluB 
senw,  in  tha  igth  and  14th  oenturicsy  and  pro- 
bably, BtiU  earUor.  [  W.  8.  R.] 

MOTIF  (Germ.  Motiv),  a  word  which  is  in 
prooeflB  of  naturalization  into  English,  and  which 
haa  no  lees  than  three  dletinct  meaningSi  accord- 
ing to  which  it  will  be  found  under  separate 
hrads :  ist,  the  German  word  originally  means 
what  we  call  'figure/  that  is,  a  short  group  of 
notee,  'which  produce  a  single,  distinct,  and 
oomplete  impression  *  [see  Fioubb]  ;  2nd,  it  is 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Subjbct,  which  see ;  3rd, 
afl  equivalent  to,  and  an  abbreviation  of,  Leit- 
MoTiY,  which  has  been  fully  treated.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MOTION  is  change  of  pitch  in  suooessiye 
sounds,  when  they  are  allotted  to  a  single  part 
or  voice,  or  to  groups  ofparts  or  voices  which 
sound  simultaneously.  The  motions  of  a  single 
part  are  classified  according  as  the  successive 
steps  do  or  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  degree 
of  the  scale  at  a  time,  the  former  being  cfSled 
'  disjunct,*  and  the  latter  'conjunct '  motion.  The 
following  examples  illustrate  the  two  forms  :-— 


MOUNTIER. 


i77 


Bi^OIKit 


fe^  .^rf|i^,,tJ^ 


Bach. 


^ 


The  independent  motions  of  different  parts 
sounding  together  constitute  counterpoint,  and 
are  dandfied  according  to  their  relations,  as 
'  contrary,* '  similar,'  and  '  oblique '  motions.  In 
the  first  the  parts  either  distinctly  converge  or 
diverge,  one  rising  when  the  other  fidls.  In  the 
second  the  parts  either  rise  or  &11  together, 
though  not  necessarily  at  equal  distances.  The 
third  refers  to  one  part  only,  which  moves  up  or 
down  while  another  stands  stilL 

Further  explanations  and  examples  will,  be 
found  under  the  respective  headings.  [G.H.H  J*.] 

MOUNSEY.  The  name  of  two  English  lady 
organists  and  musicians.  The  elder  of  the  two, 
Ann  Shefpard,  was  bom  in  London  April  17, 
181 1,  and  studied  under  Logier.  She  is  alluded 
to  by  Spohr  in  his  '  acootmt  of  his  visit  to  Logier*s 
academy  in  i8ao.  In  i8a8  she  was  elected 
organist  to  a  church  at  Clapton;  in  1829  to 
St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  E.C.,  and  in  1837 
to  St.  Vedast's,  Foster  lAne,  where  she  stiU 
plays.  In  1834  ^^  Mounsey  became  a  member 
of  the  FhiHuffznonic  Society.  In  1843  she  gave 
the  first  of  six  series  of  Classical  Concerts,  at 
Crosby  Hall,  London,  for  one  of  which  (that  of 
1844)  Mendelssohn  'composed  'Hear  my  Prayer,' 
for  voices  and  organ.  In  1853  she  married  Mr. 
W.  Bartholomew,  and  in  1855  composed  the 
osatorio  of  '  The  Nativity,'  which  was  performed 
in  the  same  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
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Hullah  at  St.  Martin's  HaU.  Mrs.  Bartholomew 
is  well  known  in  London  as  a  teacher ;  she  has 
published  upwards  of  100  songs,  40  part-songs, 
and  a  large  number  of  works  for  piano  and  for 
organ. 

The  second  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in 
London  Oct.  1819,  and  developed  considerable 
musical  ability  at  a  very  early  age.  She  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  in 
1834,  when  only  14  yean  old,  a  post  she  still 
holds.  The  organ  of  St.  Peter's,  a  fine  instru- 
ment by  Hill,  was  one  of  those  on  which  Men- 
delssohn frequently  played  during  his  visits  to 
Xjondon.  (See  pp.  2776,  2796.)  In  1842  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mounsey  was  elected  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Besides  the  oxgan  and 
piano,  she  at  one  time  devoted  much  study  to 
the  guitar,  and  in  1833  and  34  appeared  in 
public  as  a  performer  thereon.  She  has  published 
many  works  for  all  three  instruments.  [G.] 

MOUNTAIN  SYLPH,  THE.  A  romantic 
ballet  opera  in  2  acts ;  words  by  J.  T.  Thackeray, 
music  by  John  Bamett.  Produced  at  the  English 
Opera  House  (Lyceum)  Aug.  25,  1834.         C^-l 

MOtTNT-EDGCUMBE,  Riohabd  Edocumbb, 
second  Earl  0^  bom  Sept.  13,  1764,  an  amateur 
musician  and  composer,  whose  Italian  opera 
*2ienobia'  was  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre 
in  1800  for  the  benefit  of  Banti.  He  is  best 
known  as  author  of  'Musical  Reminiscences, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Italian  Opera  in 
England  from  1773,'  London,  1825 ;  an  amusing, 
gossiping  book,  containing  much  useful  infor- 
mation. Two  other  editions,  with  a  continua- 
tion, appeared,  and  in  1834  a  fourth,  including 
the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
that  year.    He  died  Sept.  26,  1839.     [W^H.H.] 

MOUNTIER,  who  is  caUed  by  Buraey  'the 
Chichester  boy,'  was  probably  of  French  origin, 
and  educated  musically  in  the  choir  of  Chichester 
Cathedral.  He  made  his  first  appearance  *in 
Character  on  any  stage '  as  Acis,  to  the  Galatea 
of  Miss  Arhe  (afterwards  Mrs.  Cibber),  Mav  1 7, 
1732,  at  the  Havmarket  Theatre, — ^the  perform* 
anoe  got  up  by  the  elder  Ame.  Mountier  sang, 
in  the  same  year,  the  part  of  Neptune  (though 
advertised  for  that  of  Phoebus,  which  was  given 
afterwards  to  Barret)  in  Lediard's  'Britannia, 
an  English  Opera,'  with  music  by  Lampe, 
'after  the  Italian  manner,*  a  work  not  mentioned 
by  the  biographers  of  that  composer.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  interesting  to  record  that  the  caste 
included  Cecilia  Young  (Britannia),  afterwards 
Mrs.  Ame,  Susanna  Mason  (Publick  Virtue), 
Comano,  or  Oommano  (Discord),  a  basso  who 
had  sung  the  year  before  on  the  Italian  stage. 
Waltz  (Honour),  the  well-known  singer  who, 
from  being  'Handel's  cook,'  became  afterwards 
the  performer  of  many  of  that  master's  principal 
bass  parts  in  opera  and  oratorio, — and  other 
performers.  In  the  following  year  we  find  Moun- 
tier promoted  to  the  Italian  stage,  and  singing 
the  part  of  Adelberto  i^  Handel's  *  Ottone 
(revived),  after  which  his  name  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  bills.  [J.M.] 
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MOUNT  OF  OLIVES.  The  English  name  of 
BeeUioTen^s  oratorio,  '  Christos  am  Oelbergl'  It 
was  first  produced  in  this  country  on  Feb.  2$, 
1814,  by  Sir  George  Smart,  in  ihe  Lenten  ora- 
torios at  Drury  Lane ;  and  the  English  version 
was  probably  made  by  Arnold,  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  King's  Theatre  and  a  prominent 
person  in  all  theatrical  matters.  Another  version 
was  made  by  the  late  Thos.  Oliphant,  and  a 
third,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  The 
strong  feeling  prevailing  in  England  against  the 
appearance  of  our  Saviour  as  a  personage  in  the 
oratorio,  which  led  to  the  mo^cations  in  the 
versions  already  mentioned,  led  to  one  by  Dr. 
Hudson  of  Dublin  in  184a,  in  which  the 'story 
was  changed  to  that  of  David,  and  the  title  to 
Engedi.  This  however  is  now  given  up ;  and 
indeed  in  the  latest  version  of  the  book,  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Troutbeck  for  the  Leeds  Festival,  the 
Saviour  reappears  among  the  characters.        [G»] 

MOUSQUETAIRES  DE  LA  REINE,  LES. 
An  opera -comique  in  3  acts ;  words  by  St.  Georges, 
music  by  Haldvy.  Produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique  Feb.  3,  1846.  [G.] 

MOUTHPIECE  (Fr.  Bee,  Bocah  Embouchure ; 
Ger.  MundstUck).  That  portion  of  a  wind-in- 
strument which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  inserted 
into  the  player's  mouth,  or  applied  to  his  lips. 
Mouthpieces  may  be  divided  into  those  of  tne 
Flute  and  Flageolet,  Cupped  mouthpieces  as  in 
brass  instruments,  and  Beed  mouthpieces  single 
or  double. 

The  simplest  of  all  forms  is  that  adopted  in 
the  Nay  or  Egyptian  flute,  in  which  the  stream 
of  air  is  directed  against  the  thinned  edge  of  the 
tube  itself.  [See  Fluts.]  This  edge  in  the 
ordinary  flute  is  modified  into  a  latoal  orifice, 
the  instrument  being  held  transversely.  In  the 
Flageolet,  the  column  of  air  is  directed  by  a 
channel  against  a  transverse  edge  similar  to  that 
of  a  flue-pipe  in  the  Organ.  From  the  beak- 
shaped  termination  thus  given  to  the  mouthpiece, 
the  instrument  derives  its  name  of '  Flute  ik  bee.' 

Cupped  mouthpieces  are  applied  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lips,  not  inserted  between  them. 
The  lips  thus  stretched  across  the  calibre  of  the 
cup  form  a  kind  of  double  reed,  closely  resem- 
bling the  Vocal  Chords  of  the  Lsliynx.  Each  in- 
strument of  this  class  has  a  somewhat  different 
form  of  cup,  which  is  described  un^ler  their 
respective  headings.  In  the  older  examples, 
however,  and  in  those  used  by  uncivilised  tribes, 
the  cup  consists  of  a  simple  hole,  at  the  end  of  a 
cow's  horn  for  instance,  or  in  the  side  of  an  ivory 
tusk,  communicating  with  the  medullary  cavity. 
The  transition  from  this  to  the  shaped  cup  can 
be  well  seen  in  the  Swiss  Alpenhom,  in  which  a 
small  globular  cavity,  like  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Trumpet,  is  rudely  carved  out  of  the  wooden 
strips  of  which  the  long  tube  is  built  up.  In 
more  finished  instruments  of  this  class,  the 
mouthpiece  is  turned  out  of  Brass,  Ivory,  Alu- 
minium, or  Silver,  with  a  rounded  cushion-shaped 
edge  for  the  accurate  and  painless  pressure  of 
the  lips.^  Glass  has  abo  been  used,  and  of  late 
the  cushion  has  been  made  of  vulcanized  India 


mouton: 

Rubber.  The  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  mate- 
rial employed,  like  the  shape  of  the  cup,  exert 
a  certain  influence  over  the  pitch  and  quality 
of  the  notes  produced. 

The  single-reed  mouthpiece  is  used  in  the 
Clarinet  and  in  the  Saxophone.  It  is  described 
at  length  under  the  former  heading.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  it  can  be  applied,  though  rather 
ineffectually,  to  the  Bassoon  and  its  diiidnutives. 
The  Dolcino  or  small  bassoon,  in  the  Bb  of  the 
four-foot  octave,  was  actually  played  in  military 
bands  by  means  of  a  single  reed  as  late  as  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century. 

The  double-reed,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
vibrators,  constitutes  the  mou&piece  of  the  Oboe 
and  Bassoon  family.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
mode  of  producing  sound  in  existence.  Such 
reeds  are  found  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of 
^ypt>  lying  beside  the  pipes  to  which  they  have 
evidently  been  fitted.  Mr.  William  Chappell  has 
succeedeid  in  replacing  a  similar  sound-producer 
in  facsimiles  of  the  original  pipes,  and  has  obtained 
fix)m  them  a  scale  fairly  agreeing  with  that  prob- 
ably employed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  bontywed 
firom  them  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  Bagpipe  both 
the  single  and  double  reed  have  been  employed 
since  ancient  times.  These  are  described  in  detail 
in  the  article  on  that  instrument.         [W.  H.  S*] 

MOUTON,  Jean,  French  composer,  bom 
about  the  year  1475  ^  in  the  department  of  the 
*Somme,  pupil  of  Josquin,  teacher  of  WiUaert^ 
musician  to  Louis  XII  and  Francb  I  of  France, 
canon  of  '  Therounne,  and  afterwards,  like  Joa- 
quin, canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Quentin, 
in  which  place  he  died  and  was  buried  in  1522, 
the  following  words  being  inscribed  on  his 
*tomb: — 

Ge  gist  maittre  Jean  de  Hbllingae  dit  Mouton,  en  son 
vivant  diantre  du  Boy,  chanoine  de  Theronanne  et  de 
oet  egliae,  qui  trepaasa  le  penultieme  jour  d*Ootoln« 
MDXXii.    Friez  Dien  pour  ion  Ame. 

When  Petruoci  began  to  print  music,  Mouton 
was  in  his  prime,  and  the  edition  of  5  maases 
(k  4)  in  1508  is  an  early  example  of  a  whole 
book  devoted  to  one  composer.  This  book,  which 
^Glarean  found  'in  manibus  omnium'  is  now 
scarce,  and  F^tis  thinks  the  copy  of  the  *  2nd 
edition  in  the  British  Museum  the  only  com- 
plete one.  Bumey  carefully  examined  the 
4th  ^mass,  and  scored  several  movements,  dis- 
covering no  variety  of  measure  or  subject,  no 

1  Date  proposed  by  Fdtb.  MotitoD's  ftni  pablieatloo  appeand  In  UQBL 

*  See '  Joaonia  Mouton  Samenoensto . . .  aliquot  moduli';  Faria,  Lo 
Boy  *  Ballard,  ISfifi  (Brit.  Mus.  A.  132)— an  edition  appvently  nn- 
known  abroad,  or  the  word  'Sameraosnsla'  would  not  have  escaped 
attention.  Olarean  meraljr  calls  Hottton 'Gallua'  FAtis  thinks.  Ihmi 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb,  that  Boiling,  a  little  town  near  Metz. 
maj  have  been  his  birthplace.  In  that  case 'Samersoensis' may  reier 
simply  to  Mouton's  cesldenoe  at  &  Queotin. 

a  Whence  he  ramored,  probably,  when  the  KngUsh  took  the  town  In 

ina 

*  See  'Etudes  St.  Quentlnolses'  (S.  QueuUn  18SI-«i^  ete.).  torn.  I. 
p.  900.  Ch.  Gomart,  the  author,  took  the  inscription  from  a  MS.  «/ 
Quentin  D$lt\f<»u,  but  does  not  sute  whers  it  is  to  be  Ibund.  It  b  the 
only  authority  for  the  date  of  MoutMi's  death,  and  for  Us  two  dinrch 
prc^rments.  >  '  Awdcjcaxopdor'  (BasOess  1M8X  p.  464. 

>  'MIssB  J.  Mouton*  (Fossombrone.  Petmtlus.  Aug.  11,  1516).  con- 
taining '  Missa  sine  nomine,' '  Alleluia,' '  Alma  Bedemptoris.*  another 
'  Sine  nomine,' '  Regtaia  mearum '  (Brit.  Mus.  &  16). 

T  For  Bunny's  examples  from  Mouton,  and  critical  notes,  nee '  Mo- 
Bical  Rxtracto'  (toL  1L  pp.  104. 134^  197,  laS)  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Add.  MBS. 
11,!«2).  Most  of  the  notes  an  incorporated  hi  his  History  (voL  U. 
p.  683). 
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melody,  no  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  no  learning 
of  modulation.  Yet  the  masses  were  highly 
valued  in  their  day,  reprinted  by  other  pub- 
lishers '  and  much  admired,  aooording  to  Glarean 
and  Le  *  Roy,  by  Pope  Leo  X,  Giov.  di  •  Medici. 
As  for  motets,  Mouton  saw  ai  printed  in  the 
best  collection  of  his  time,  Petruoci*s  Motetti  de 
la  *  Corona.  Posthumous  publications  continued 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  the  list  of  known  printed 
works  includes  9  *  masses,  about  75  motets  and 
psalms,  and  a  few  French  chansons. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  single  voice-part 
(superius)  of  Mouton's  a  a  *  motets  printed  by 
Le  Boy  in  1 555,  and  happily  a  complete  MS.  scoro 
of  the  same  collection.  This  gives  manv  intei^ 
estinff  pieces,  the  'Nesciens  Mater*  (8  a)  with 
4  of  uie  parts  derived  canonically  from  the  others, 
the  *  Quis  dabit  ocuUs'  composed  in  15 14  on  the 
death  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  Queen  of  France, 
some  Easter  pieces,  '  AUduia,'  and  '  In  illo  tem- 
pore,' and  one  for  Christmas, '  Noci,  noe,  psallite,* 
on  which  Arcadelt  afterwards  wrote  a  mass. 

Bumey  has  scored,  besides  the  mass  move- 
ments, 3  ^motets,  and  in  this  style  of  com- 
position finds  Mjouton  more  smooth  and  poUshed 
than  his  contemporaries.  '  Life  in  a  court '  can 
scarcely  account  for  it.  Most  great  musicians  of 
the  time  had  the  same  surroundings.  Glarean, 
more  reasonably,  attributes  to  zeal  and  industry 
the  rare  fiunlity  which  separated  Mouton  from 
his  £allowB.  The  numerous  examples  drawn  from 
his  works  for  the  *  Dodecachordon,*  and  the  evi- 
dent pride  with  which  Glarean  *  recalls  the  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  are  evidence  of  the  high  value  set 
upon  the  French  composer.  Had  Mouton  left  no 
compositions  of  his  own,  he  would  still  be  re- 
membered as  belonging  to  a  remarkable  line  of 
at  teachers,  Ockeimeim,  Josquin,  Mouton, 
miaert,  Zarlino.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

MOVEMENT.  A  definite  and  complete  item 
in  a  musical  composition,  sometimes  forming 
part  of  a  huge  work,  and  sometimes  single  and 
mdependent.  So  called  because  each  portion  as 
a  rule  maintains  the  same  rate  of  '  movement.' 
On  the  other  band^  a  'number'  in  an  opera  or 
oratorio  will  often  contain  several  movements. 
This  latter  expression  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  it,  as  in  Schumann's  '  FaschingBschwank,' 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  sonata  in 
five  movements,  though  numbered  as  if  it  were 
a  aeries  of  separate  pieces.  [J  AJF.M.] 

1  Th0  'Alma  rademptorb'  wai  TBprinCed,  and  «  new  one,  'dltlet 
noy  toalei  vos  panitfet,*  added  in  Antlquk'  fiunous '  Uber  qnlndedm 
MliMrum'  (Bom.  IfiM). 

s  Bee  prabce  to  work  qnoted  In  noCe2of  prarlonB  peca 

•  *  A  paaskmata  lover  of  mniic  ...  the  loundB  of  which  were  dafly 
heard  floadn^  throngb  the  palace,  Leo  hiouelf  humming  the  aln  that 
were  performed.'   (Bankel  History  of  the  Pope*.) 

«  8  In  book  L  0614) :  10  In  book  U.  (1619);  S  in  book  111.  0619). 

»  Beildet  the  six  mentioned  In  note  6  of  prevlooii  page  and  note  1 
above,  the  'Mliai  d'Allemagne.'  *Taa  est  potentla.'  and  'Qoem 
dloant*  were  printed.  F^to  mentkms  a  MS.  'Htoia  aans  cadenoe'  at 
OambraL  ZarUno  tpeaki  of  a  Man  '  Benedicam  Domhiam.'  A  6 
(latltutlonl  Harm,  pt  It.  p.  414). 

•  See  note  2  on  previous  page. 

V  *Qnis  dabIt  octtlis.'  *Non  nobis  Domlne.'  composed  hi  1609  at  the 
birth  of  Ben^e,  daughter  of  Lonls  XIL  Also '  Quam  pulcra  es.'  which 
Bumey  likes  so  much  that  he  gives  the  ftrst  movement  In  his  History. 
This  motet  had  In  Its  own  time  been  ascribed  to  Josqnln. 

•  SpeaUng  of  It  oontlnnally  In  the  'Dodecachordon.'.  See  ppi  9B6b 
aaoi4fli.  Theyconvenedby  means  of  An  Interpreter. 
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MOZART,  Leopold,  father  of  the  great  com- 
poser, and  son  of  Johann  Georg,  a  bookbinder, 
of  Augsburg,  was  bom  Nov.  14,  1719.  Intelli- 
gent, sagacious,  and  persevering,  he  determined 
to  push  his  way  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
parental  home.  From  the  first  he  was  addicted  to 
music ;  on  leaving  school  he  went  for  two  years 
(1737-39)  to  the  Univ^vity  of  Salzburg,  after 
whidi  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music 
as  a  profession,  and  having  become  an  excellent 
vioUnist,  was  appointed  Hofmusikus  by  Arch- 
bishop Leopold  (Firmian)  in  1743,  afterwards 
Hofcompodtor,  and  in  176a  vice-Capellmeister 
by  Archbishop  Sigismund  (Schrattenbach).  On 
Nov.  31,  1747,  he  married  Anna  Maria  Pertlin, 
daughter  of  an  official  of  St.  Gilgen.  They 
were  described  as  the  handsomest  couple  in 
Salzburg.  Of  seven  children,  only  two  survived— 
a  daughter,  Maria  Anna,  bom  July  30,  1751, 
and  a  son,  the  immortal  Wolfgang.  His  travels 
with  his  oiiildren  are  detailed  in  the  succeeding 
artide.  He  discerned  at  once  their  immense  gifts, 
and,  with  pious  trust  in  Providence,  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  their  education  in  music.  He 
died  at  SaUburg  May  28,  1787,  bearing  to  the 
grave  the  honourable  distinction  of  having  trained 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians  the  world  ever  saw. 
He  composed  much — oratorios,  dramatic  music, 
including  the  operas  '  Semiramis  *  and  '  Die  ver- 
stellte  Gartnerin ' ;  but  especially  church  and  in- 
strumental works,  several  of  which  were  circu- 
lated either  in  print  or  MS.  He  engraved  six 
of  hiB  own  sonatas  in  1740.  His  great  work, 
however,  was  his  'Yersuch  einer  grUndlichen 
Violinschule  *  (Augsburg,  1756),  which  passed 
through  many  editions  in  various  languages,  and 
was  for  long  the  only  Method  for  the  vioUn.  From 
this  work  alone  we  should  judge  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  culture  far  above  the  average,  and 
of  solid  worth,  as  indeed  he  was.  Marpurg, 
Schubart,  Zelter,  and  others^  have  aU  mentioned 
the  book  in  the  highest  terms.  A  steel  en- 
graving of  him  firom  the  family  portrait  in  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  is  given  in  voL  i  of 
Otto  Jahn*s  '  Mozart*  (2nd  ed.).    His  daughter 

Maria  Anna,  whom  he  early  taught  the 
'piano,  and  who  shared  her  brother's  successes 
as  a  pianist  on  their  joint  tours,  married  in  1784 
Baron  von  Berchthold  zu  Sonnenbeig,  Hofrath 
of  Salzburg,  and  Warden  of  St.  Gilgen.  On  his 
death  she  returned  to  Salzburg,  and  occupied 
herself  with  teaching.  She  became  blind  in  1 820, 
aud  died  Oct.  29th,  1 829.  [C.  F.  P.] 

MOZART,  Woltgano  Amadeus^®,  bom  at 
Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1756,  even  as  a  child  of  three 
showed  his  love  for  music  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
He  Vstened  eagerly  to  Lis  sister  Marianne's 
musio-lessons,  amused  himself  for  hours  with 
picking  out  thirds,  and  showed  a  good  memory 
for  the  pieces  he  heard.    Encouraged  by  these 

9  Her  lenons  first  brou^t  out  WolHiang's  extnu>rdlnary  musical 
glfta. 

>o  He  was  christened  In  fkill  Joannes  Chrysoetomns  Wolfgangns 
Theophllus :  Inntead  of  Theophllus  his  father  wrote  Qottlleb-in  Latin 
Amadeus.  In  his  earlier  letters  Uosart  added  bis  conftrmation-nama 
Slglsmundns.  On  his  first  works,  and  those  engraved  In  Fails  In  1704, 
be  signs  himself  J.  O.  Wolfgang,  afterwards  Wollgang  Amade :  la 
priTatelUs  he  was  always  Wolfgang.  ,^,^,^,i^ 
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mdicatioiu  his  &ther  begui,  ahnoei  in  plaj,  to 
teaoh  him  little  minuetB  on  the  harpsichord; 
but  the  boy  showed  such  aptitude  that  the  plaj 
- — i  became  real  work.    Marianne's  MS.  music- 


book'  was  called  into  requisition,  the  father 
writing  down  in  it  pieces  of  pmgreesiTe  difficulty. 
The  impulse  to  compose  similar  pieces  for  him- 
self was  soon  roused  in  the  boy ;  these,  which 
ahneady  betray  his  feeling  for  beauty  both  of 
sound  and  form,  he  played  to  his  father,  who 
wrote  them  down  in  the  book.  Before  long  he 
was  able  to  enter  his  own  compositions.  He  even 
ventured  on  a  concerto,  but  it  was  so  difficult  that 
no  one  coidd  play  it ;  he  stood  his  ground  how- 
ever, maintaining  to  his  &ther  that  *  that  is  just 
why  it  is  called  a  concerto ;  people  must  practise 
till  they  can  play  it  perfectly.*  Schaohtner  the 
court  trumpeter,  and  a  friend  of  the  femily, 
relates'  many  touching  instances  of  his  livdiy 
and  essentially  child-like  disposition ;  of  his  eager- 
ness in  learning  anything,  especially  arithmetic ; 
of  his  warm  love  for  his  fether  ('next  after  God 
eomes  papa '  he  used  to  say) ;  of  his  docility, 
which  was  such  that  even  in  those  days  of  severity 
he  never  was  whipped ;  of  his  ear,  which  was  so 
delicate  that  he  could  detect  and  remember  to 
the  next  day  a  difference  of  half  a  quarter  of  a 
tone,  and  so  susceptible  that  he  fainted  away  at 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  of  his  disinclination  to 
ordinary  childish  amusements,  and  his  earnest- 
ness over  his  music-lessons.  His  fether  wrote 
to  him  in  1778,  <as  a  child  and  a  boy  you  were 
too  serious  even  to  be  ohildiflb :  and  when  sHtiDg 
at  the  harpsichord,  or  doing  anything  in  the 
shape  of  music,  you  would  not  stand  a  joke  from 
any  one.  Indeed,  from  the  precocity  of  your 
talent,  and  the  extremely  thoughtful  expression  of 
your  countenance,  many  people  feared  yon  would 
not  live  to  grow  up.*  It  has  but  lately  been 
discovered'  that  when  a  little  over  5i,  Mozart 
took  part  in  a  comedy,  '  Sigismundus  Uungarie 
Rex,  set  to  music  by  Eberlin  the  court  organist, 
and  performed  in  the  hall  of  the  UniverKity  of 
Salzburg,  Sept.  i  and  3,  1761.  There  were  about 
1 50  performers,  including  young  counts,  students, 
and  choristers  of  the  chapeL 

This  was  M.ozBai,*B  first  appearance  in  public. 

The  father,  struck  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  children,  determined  to  travel  wil£  them. 
Their  first  excursion  was  in  Jan.  1 763,  to  Munich, 
where  the  Elector  received  them  kindly,  and 
expressed  great  admiration ;  and  encouraged  by 
this  success  the  family  next  went  to  Vienna, 
giving  a  concert  at  Linz  by  the  way. 

The  reputation  of  the  little  prodigies  had 
preceded  them  to  Vienna,  but  the  r^ty  fer 
exceeded  the  expectations  formed  by  the  court 
and  nobility.  The  Emperor  was  especially  taken 
with  the  *  kleinen  Hexenmeister  *  (little  magician), 
and  in  joke  made  him  play  &rst  with  one  finger 
only,   and   then  with   the   keyboard  coverod. 

1  Kow  In  tiie  Mbarteum  at  Salzburg. 

3  Letter  to  Mozart's  sister,  dated  BalXbnrff  1799;  given  entire  by 
Jahn  i.  19.   The  rebrenoes  throughout  are  to  Jahn's  2&d  edition. 

3  N«ue  BeltrAge  fOr  Salzburgisohe  Oeechichfi.  etc  An  extract  firom 
the  US. '  Chronik  des  Gesaoges  und  der  Muslk  Im  OUzliarglsoheD,'  hf 
A.  J.  Hammerle  (SaUbuig  1817). 
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Wolfgang  asked  expressly  for  Wageuseil,  the 
court  composer,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  having 
a  real  connoisseur  among  his  hearers.  'I  am 
playing  a  concerto  of  yours,'  he  said,  '  you  must 
turn  over  for  me.*  He  treated  the  Empress  with 
all  the  frankness  of  an  unspoilt  child,  jumping 
up  into  her  lap,  throwing  his  arms  round  her 
neck  and  kissing  her.  Of  course  the  uppeor 
classes  went  wild  about  the  diildren,  and  '  all 
the  ladies  lost  their  hearts  to  the  little  fellow.* 
But  a  change  soon  came,  for  Wolfgang  took  the 
scarlet-fever,  and  even  after  his  recovery  people 
held  aloof  horn  fear  of  infection.  After  a  short 
excursion  to  Pressburg  they  retomed  to  Salzburg' 
in  the  beginning  of  1763. 

The  fetiier  now  considered  himself  justified  in 
attempting  a  longer  journey,  his  main  aim  b^n^ 
Paris.  They  left  Salzburg  on  the  9th  of  June,  and 
travelled  hy  Munich,  Augsburg,  Schwetzingen, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,*  Goblenz,  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
and  Brussels,  giving  public  concerts,  or  playinif 
at  the  various  courts.  Wolfgang  played  the  vio- 
lin, and  also  the  organ  at  the  various  churches. 

They  arrived  in  Paris  on  Nov.  18,  and  stayed 
five  months.  The  children  played  before  the 
court  at  Versailles,  gave  two  conoerts,  and 
excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Grrimm,  the 
cultivated  man  of  letters,  took  them  np  warmly, 
and  was  of  great  use  in  procuring  them  in- 
troductions, Mid  rendering  services  of  various 
kinds.  To  show  Wolfgang's  talent  in  composi- 
tion, the  fiikther  had  4  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  engraved,  two  (6,  7)  "being  dedicated  to 
the  Princess  Victoire,  tiie  King's  second  dau^ter, 
and  two  (8,  9)  to  the  witty  Gomtesse  de  Tess^ 
The  whole  family  was  painted  by  Cannontelle, 
and  the  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Baring  of  London. 

They  left  Paris  April  10,  1764,  and  went  by 
Calais  to  London,  where  they  took  lodgings  in 
Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane.*  Here  idso  they 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  at  court,  and  the 
children,  especially  Wol4;ang,  made  an  extra-, 
ordinary  impression.  The  Eling  put  before  the 
'invincible*  Wolfgang  pieces  by  Bach,  Abel, 
Wagenseil,  and  Handet  which  he  played  at 
sight,  and  also  made  him  play  on  his  organ,  to 
the  still  greater  admiration  of  everybody.  He 
then  accompanied  the  Queen  in  a  song,  and  a 
flute-player  in  his  solo,  and  improvised  a  charm- 
ing melody  to  the  bass-part  of  one  of  Handel's 
airs.  He  became  very  intimate  with  the  Queen's 
music-master,  J.  Christian  Bach,  and  with  the 
singers  Tenducci  and  Manzuoli,  the  latter  of 
whom  gave  him  m'nging  lessons  of  his  own  accord. 
He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hoiu 
Daines  Barrington,  a  man  of  very  versatile  attain- 
ments, who  after  putting  him  to  the  severest 
tests,  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Boyal  Society,^  in 

4  Here  the  fiither  announoed  In  the  iirosramme,  Aug.  90,  thst  'he 
would  plajr  with  the  Iceyboard  oovend.'  thus  turning  the  Emperor** 
Jolte  to  account.  Here  also  Goethe  heard  him—'  I  was  ahout  14.  and 
I  stUl  distinctly  romember  the  Utile  man  with  his  Misled  wig.  and 
sword.'    Eckeimann's  *  Gespriche  mlt  Ooethe.'  IL 180. 

s  The  numbers  throughout  refer  to  KOohel's  Moiart-OatalogQe. 

•  For  the  details  of  Moxart's  etaj.  and  the  condition  of  mnsSe  at  the 
time,  see  Fohl's ' Moiatt  In  London'  (Vienna  IWT). 

1  rhUosophloal  TranMdlODS.  toL  Iz,  for  the  year  1770^  p.  6L 
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which  he  detailed  the  facts  and  his  own  ad- 
miration and  astonishment.  After  a  second 
performance  at  court,  the  children  gave  their 
first  concert  on  Tuesday  June  5,  at  the  Great 
Boom  in  Spring  Gardens.  In  the  adyertise- 
ment  the  father  called  his  children  'prodigies 
of  nature,'  and  directed  special  attention  to 
Wol%ang ;  *  his  father  bad  brought  him  to  £n^ 
land,  not  doubting  but  that  he  will  meet  with 
success  in  a  kingdom  where  his  countryman 
Handel,  the  late  fiunous  yirtuoso,  receiyed  during 
his  lifetime  such  particular  protection.'  Town 
iras  yery  full  for  the  King's  birthday  (June  4), 
Wid  the  receipts  were  as  much  as  100  guineas ; 
moreoyer  many  of  the  profiassorB  engaged  de- 
clined receiying  any  renumeration  for  their  ser- 
yices.  The  sensation  was  immense;  eyen  the 
father  was  astonished,  and  wrote  home  desoribinff 
their  progress.  'To  play  the  British  patriot 
he  next  allowed  WoI%uig  to  play  the  harpsichord 
and  organ  at  a  concert  at  Bandagh  on  June  29, 
'for  the  benefit  of  a  useful  public  ^charity.' 
After  this  the  family  went  to  Tunbridse  Wells* 
then  at  the  height  of  its  fiwhion,  returmng  at  the 
end  of  July;  i^ortly  after  the  fikther  took  cold 
in  returning  from  a  concert  at  Lord  Thanet's, 
and  had  a  seyere  illness.  During  his  convales- 
cence they  went  to  Chelsea^  then  a  detached 
village,  and  lived  at  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Bandal 
in  Five-fields  (now  Lower  Ebury  Street).  Not 
being  able  to  play  any  instrument,  on  their 
father's  account,  Wolfgang  composed  his  first 
Symphony  (15),  followed  by  three  others  in 
1765  (17-19).  On  their  return  to  town  they 
lodged  at  Williamson's  in  Thrift  Street  (now 
Frith  St.,  Soho) ;  and  on  October  29  were  again 
invited  to  court.  In  acknowledgement  of  so 
much  gracious  kindness,  the  father  had  six  of 
Wolfguig's  sonatas  for  harpsidiord  and  violin 
(10-15)  engraved  at  his  own  cost,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Queen,  who  sent  him  50  guineas.  The 
last  two  concerts,  in  whioh  'all  the  overtures 
were  of  the  little  boy's  own  composition,'  took 
place  respectively  on  Feb.  12,  1765,  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  Haymarket,  and  May  13,  in  Hickford's 
Great  Boom,  Brewer  Street,  the  latter  at  reduced 
prices,  as  the  charm  of  novelty  had  worn  off. 
Here  the  children  played  a  piece  of  Wol^ang's 
for  4  hands  on  the  same  harpsichord,  a  thing 
then  quite  new.  He  also  played  on  a  pianoforte 
with  2  manuals  and  pedals,  made  by  Burkhard 
Shudy  for  the  King  of  Prussia. 

From  this  time  the  father  put  forth  repeated 
invitations  to  the  public  to  hear  and  test  the 
youthful  prodigies  in  private,  'every  day  from 
12  to  3,  admittance  2/6  each  person,'  first  at 
their  lodgings,  and  aftervrards  at  the  Swan  and 
Hoop  Tavern,  GomhilL  Playing  with  the  key- 
board covered  is  mentioned  as  a  special  attrac- 
tion. Visitors  however  became  constantly  fewer, 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  urgency  with  which 
they  were  invited  (the  '  Adi^ertiser '  of  July  1 1 
contains  the  last  advertisemei^t),  and  some  popu- 
lar disturbanoes,  together  with^  the  appearance  of 

1  PiotMbl7  the  L)1n«-iA-Hotpltftl  (Bumj].  tlw 
vtalohiraBlildlnllVk 
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the  first  symptoms  of  Greoige  the  Third's  maladj^, 
made  the  elder  Mosart  determine  to  leave  the 
country.  The  family  however  first  visited  the 
jBritish  Museum  (opened  Jan.  15,  x  759),  to  which 
the  fikther  presented  all  Wolfgang's  printed  com- 
positions, and  a  copy  of  the  engraving  fixim 
CarmonteUe's  picture.  In  memory  of  hu  visit 
Wolfgang  composed,  by  request^  a  4-part  motet,^ 
his  only  vocal  piece  to  Knglish  words,  and  pre- 
sented the  autograph  to  the  Museum,  receiviog 
a  note  of  thanks  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Maty 
(July  19,  1765).  They  started  July  24,  stopped 
at  Canterbury,  and  at  Bourne  with  Horace 
Mann,  and  on  August  i  left  England  for  the 
Hague  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to  the 
court  of  Holland. 

They  were  detained  a  month  at  lille  by  Wolf- 
gang's fidling  ill,  but  on  their  arrival  at  the  Hague 
in  September  were  most  graciously  received  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  ai^  his  sister  Princess 
Caroline  of  Nassau- Weilburg.  First  however 
the  Httle  girl  feUill,  and  then  Wol%ang  took  a 
violent  fever  which  lasted  niany  weeks.  It  was 
not  tiU  Jan.  1766  that  he  -v^as  able  to  give  two 
concerts  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  all  the  instru* 
mental  music  was  his  own  composition,  including 
a  symphony  (22).  In  March  Uiey  were  again  at 
the  Hague  for  the  fl&tes  on  the  installation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder,  for  which  Wolf- 
gang composed  haipsichord  variations  on  an 
allegretto,  and  on  itte  dd  Yolkslied  'WiUem 
van  Nassau'  (24,  25),  which  were  immediately 
printed.  He  also  composed  for  the  Festival  a 
kind  of  concerto  grosso  which  he  called  *  Gali- 
mathias  musicum'  (32);  it  concludes  with  a 
fugue  on  the  Yolkslied.  Six  sonatas  for  P.  F. 
and  violin  (26-31),  dedicated  to  the  Princess,  were 
also  engraved.  At  Ghent  and  Haarlem  he  played 
the  organ  in  public. 

They  next  travelled  by  Mechlin  to  Paris, 
where  they  arrived  on  May  10.  The  children 
played  repeatedly  at  court,  and  their  improve- 
ment was  appreciated,  but  here  too  there  was  a 
foiling  off  in  interest.  On  July  9  they  left  Paris, 
and  passing  through  Lyons  to  Switserland,  spent 
many  pleasimt  days  at  Lausanne,  Berne,  Zurich, 
and  S(^ffhAUsen.  They  were  fdted  everywhere, 
but  most  of  all  at  Zurich  by  the  poet  Gessner, 
from  whom  they  parted  wiUi  great  regret.  It 
has  lately  been  discovered  '  that  the  foSier  took 
his  children  over  from  G-eneva  to  Femey,  having 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Damilaville  of  Paris. 
But  Voltaire  had  been  in  bed  for  six  weeks,  and 
Mme.  Denis,  Bameau's  pupil,  was  ill  too ;  '  Com- 
ment pourrais-je  recevoir  vdtre  jeune  joueur  de 
clavecin  ?  Ah  1  nous  sonmies  bien  loin  de  donner 
des  f6tes !'  he  wrote  to  his  friend  in  Paris ;  and 
so  this  strange  encounter  between  Leopold  Mo- 
zart the  sincere  believer,  and  Voltaire,  did  not 
take  place.  That  the  former  should  have  desired 
it  is  a  proof  of  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  even  his 
scruples  to  the  interests  of  his  children.^     At 

s'OodiioarBeftiseandStrangfli.'  ForteatmltoortlMMitognph 
•M  Pohl'i  '  MoEart  In  Lontloii.' 

•  'Voltaire  Mnsiclen.'  br  Edmond  tu  dv  Stneten. 

*  Tbe  abOT*  Intorastliig  flKt  throws  light  on  the  ptaaafe  on  Vol- 
ttinn  daatHla  Moncf ■  Unm  (Pull.  J11I7  S^  rnSX 
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DoDftueechingen  thej  spent  twelve  pleasant  da]rB 
with  the  Prince  of  Ftlntenbei^,  who  had  music 
nearly  every  evening,  and  after  remunerating  them 
very  nandsomely,  took  leave  of  them  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  At  Biberach  Count  Fugger  of  Baben- 
hausen  made  Wol%ang  compete  on  the  organ 
with  Sixtus  Bachmann,  a  gifted  boy  two  yean 
older  than  himself ;  neither  was  able  to  obtain  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  other.  Passing 
through  Munich,  where  the  Elector  was  much 
pleased  with  Wol%ang's  progress,  they  arrived 
in  Salsburg  in  Novem^  1 766. 

The  &ther*s  first  care  was  to  cany  on  Wolf- 
gang's interrupted  studies ;  and  as  a  solid  founda- 
tion took  him  through  Fux*8  'Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum.'  The  ArchUshop,  not  believing  in  the 
boy's  powers,  gave  him  the  first  part  of  a  sacred 
cantata  'Die  Schuldigkeit  des  ersten  Grebotes' 
(35)1  to  compose  under  strict  surveillance.  Quite 
within  our  own  time  it  has  been  ascertained' 
that  this  work  was  performed  on  March  1 2,  and 
April  2,  1767,  by  the  students  in  the  University 
hi^  To  this  period  also  belong  a  Passions- 
cantate  or  Grabmusik  (43),  hb  &st  P.  F.  con- 
certos (37,  39-41),  and  a  Latin  comedy  *  Apollo 
et  HyacinthuB,^  performed  May  13,  at  the  Aula» 
at  which  (aoocnxiing  to  Hammerle)  he  also  played 
the  harpsichord.  In  the  beginning  of  Septcbiber 
the  family,  attracted  by  the  approaching  be- 
trothal of  the  Archdudiess  Josepha,  went  to 
yienna ;  but  they  came  in  for  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes. The  Princess  died  of  small-pox,  the 
upper  classes  took  flight  for  fear  of  infection,  and 
the  Mozarts  also  fled  to  Olmlltz,  where  however 
both  children  took  the  disease,  and  Wol^g;ang 
was  blind  for  nine  days.  Count  Podstatzky 
generously  gave  them  firee  quarters  in  the  Dean- 
ery, and  every  care  was  lavished  upon  them. 
After  their  .recovery  they  made  a  short  stay  at 
Briinn,  where  they  were  kindly  welcomed  by 
Count  Schrattenbach*  and  other  nobles. 

They  arrived  in  Vienna  in  January  1768,  and 
were  very  kindly  received  at  court;  but  the 
Empress  was  living  in  retirement  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  set  an  example  of 
pandmony  which  was  scrupulously  followed  by 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  general  public  had  no 
feeling  for  art.  But  worse  than  all  was  the 
envy  and  jealousy  shown  by  their  professional 
brethren.  In  the  midst  of  these  various  dif- 
ficulties and  trials  the  Emperor  invited  Wol^ang 
to  compose  an  opera,  and  conduct  it  at  the  harp- 
sichord. Coltellini*s  'La  fintaSemplice'  (51)  was 
chosen,  but  a  series  of  intrigues  prevented  its 
being  produced.  Wol%ang  had  however  the  satis- 
faction of  producing  his  little  German  operetta 
'Bastien  und  Bastien^e'  (50)'  in  the  private 
theatre  of  their  friends  the  Messmers.'  He  had 
also  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in  public  as  a 
composer,  being  conmiissioned  to  furnish  a  mass 
(49),  an  offertorium  (47),  and  a  trumpet-concerto, 

1  Hammerle  quotes  the  notice  In  the  UDlvenity  mlnntei:— '1767, 
12  Mutlt  JotIs:  Vacatlo  (Fort  pmndlum).  Hon  media  7  In  Aula 
Oratortum  ftilt  decaotatum  a  D.  Wolfeango  Mozart  adulescentolo  10 
annorum  in  moduloa  musicoe  esregle  redactom.' 

a  Tnuulatioii  of  a  parodjr  on  Rouoeau'a '  Derin  dn  Vfllsceu* 

*  A  medical  mux,  not  the  celebrated  magnetiser. 
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for  the  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  the 
Waisenhaus.  The  ceremony  took  place  Dec.  7, 
and  Wolfgang  conducted  in  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  court 

A  great  pleasure  awaited  Wolfgang  on  his 
return  to  Salzburg;  the  Archbishop  had  his 
rejected  opera  performed  in  the  palace.  He  also  ^^ 
made  him  his  Concertmeister,  though  without 
salary.  Wolfgang  again  devoted  himself  to 
study,  composing  two  massfw  (65,  66),  and  the 
charming  Johannes  Offertorium  (72)  for  a  priest 
in  the  monastery  of  Seeon.  His  father  now 
resolved  to  take  him  to  Italy  for  further  culti- 
vation, and  also  as  a  means  of  making  his  name 
known.  The  fii^ther  and  son  left  Salzburg  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1769,  and  traveUing  by 
Innspruck,  where  Wol^ang  was  greatly  adimred 
at  a  private  concert  given  by  Count  Ktinigl,  they 
visited  Boveredo,  Verona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Lodi, 
where  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  quartet  (80), 
Bol<^[n&,  B^e,  Florence,  Naples,  and  on  their 
return,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  Venice.  At  Roveredo 
Wolfgang  played  at  Baron  Tode9chi*s,  and  the 
day  after  played  the  organ  in  the  parish  church  to 
an  immense  crowd.  At  Verona  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies was  performed,  and  his  playing  at  sight, 
and  composing  and  singing  an  air  to  given  wends, 
caused  great  astonishment.  Pietro  Lugiati  had 
a  picture  taken  of  him,  and  poets  celebrated  his 
mraises.  In  Mantua,  at  a  concert  of  the  Sodetk 
Filarmonica,  nine  out  of  twelve  pieces  were 
by  Wol%ang.  In  Milan  they  were  lodged  in 
S.  Marco,  and  Count  Fiimian,  the  Governor- 
General,  who  was  a  great  connoisseur,  introduced 
them  to  all  the  principal  families.  'It  is  the 
same  here  as  everywhere,'  writes  the  father, 
'so  there  is  no  need  to  describe  it.'  The  fore- 
most musiciarfin  the  dty,  the  aged  Giambattista 
Sammartini  subjected  Wolfgang  to  severe  tests. 
After  a  brilliant  soiree  at  Count  Firmian's,  for 
which  he  composed  three  airs  to  words  by  M^ 
tastasio  (77-79),  he  was  commissioned  to  write 
an  opera  for  the  next  'stagione.'  At  Parma 
they  admired  the  celebrated  singer  Agujari.  At 
Bologna  they  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
Count  Pallavicini,  who  gave  a  brilliant  academy, 
at  which  even  Padre  Martini  was  present,  al- 
though he  had  then  given  up  attending  concerts. 
The  father  writes  that  Wol%ang  was  more  ad- 
mired there  than  anywhere,  and  anticipates  that 
from  Bologna,  the  residence  of  so  many  artists 
and  scientific  musicians,  his  fisune  mil  soon 
spread  over  Italy.  And  he  was  right ;  for  the 
recommendation  of  Padre  Martini,  the  great 
church  composer,  and  referee  in  all  musical  dis- 
putes, at  once  gave  him  a  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  worid.  After  each  visit  to  the  Padre,  Wolf- 
gang carried  away  a  fiigue  to  work  out  at  home, 
and  in  every  case  acquitted  himself  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  the  great  contrapuntist.  His  acquaint- 
ance too  with  the  great  singer  Farinelli  was  of 
service  to  him  front  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

In  Florence,  whf  dre  they  arrived  March  30,  the 
Mozarts  were  grapously  received  by  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  whp  had  known  them  in  Vienna. 
Wolfgang  played  'at  court,  accompamed  Nardini 
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the  great  violiniBt,  and  solved  *  as  easily  as  if  he 
weire  eating  a  bit  of  bread,'  the  hardest  problems 
set  him  by  the  Marqais  de  ligniville,  director  of 
the  cotirt-music,  and  a  thorough  contrapuntist. 
Wol^fang  copied  for  his  own  use  9  pieces  from 
the  Marquis's  Stabat  Mater  with  30  canons,  and 
composed  in  imitation  of  it  a  Kyrie  a  cinque  con 
diversi  can<5ni  (89).  Here  to  his  great  delight 
he  again  met  Manzuoli,  who  had  taught  him 
to  sing  in  London.  He  also  struck  up  a  great 
friendship  with  Thomas  linley,  the  young  com- 
poser of  14,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Nardini,  and 
already  gave  remarkable  promise.  The  two 
young  artists  were  inseparable  for  the  few  days 
of  Mozart's  stay,  and  competed  'not  like  boys, 
but  like  men.'  They  parted  with  many  tears, 
and  never  met  agam,  Linley  being  drowned  in 
1 778.  Long  afterwards  in  Vienna  Mosart  spoke 
of  him,^  and  lamented  his  early  death.  Bumey 
says  that  the  talk  throughout  Italy  was  of  the 
two  genuises,  little  Mosart  and  ^Tomasino,'  from 
both  of  whom  much  was  expected. 

The  travellers  reached  Borne  on  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week,  and  went  straight  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel  to  hear  Allegri's  celebrated  Miserere, 
when  Wol%ang  gave  ihe  well-known  proof  of  his 
ear  and  memozy,  by  writing  down  the  entire 
work,  after  one  hearing,  mcarely  correcting  one 
or  two  passages  during  the  repetition  on  Good 
Friday.  [See  Misbrxbb.]  This  feat  made  a 
great  sensation.  The  principal  people  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  Wol%ang  played  eveiy- 
where.  For  these  concerts  he  composed  a  sym- 
phony (81)  and  two  soprano  airs  (8a,  83),  and 
sent  a  oontredanse  to  his  sister  in  return  for 
Haydn's  minuets. 

On  May  8  they  went  direct  to  Naples. 
Wol^ang  was  not  invited  to  play  before  the 
court,  but  the  nobility  treated  bo&  father  and 
son  with  great  respect;  they  also  met  many 
previous  acquaintances,  who  were  of  use  to  them 
in  various  ways.  On  Uie  28th  Wolfgang  gave  a 
concert,  which  was  brilliantly  attended,  and 
brought  in  a  good  sum.  When  he  played  at 
the  'Conservatorio  alia  Piet2^'  his  hearers  were 
superstitious  enough  to  attribute  his  marvellous 
execution  to  the  charm  of  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and 
when  he  laid  it  aside  their  astonishment  knew 
no  bounds.  They  had  made  acquaintance  with 
Piodni  in  Milan,  and  did  the  same  here  with 
Jomelli  On  June  25  they  went  back  to  Bome, 
and  the  Pope  in  a  private  audience  bestowed  on 
Wolfgang  tiie  order  of  the  'Grolden  Spur' — 'the 
same  that  Gluck  has,'  as  the  father  wrote  home 
with  pardonable  pride.  He  also  told  as  a  good 
joke,  how  the  gruiurds  let  them  pass,  taking  Wolf- 
gang for  a  young  prince,  and  himself  for  his 
tutor.  Now  he  was  Signor  Cavaliere  Amadeo, 
and  his  father  insLsted  on  his  thus  signing  his 
compositions.  Wolfgang  however  was  less  pre- 
tentious, and  soon  let  the  title  drop.  He  was 
painted  again  in  Bome  by  Battoni. 

Leaving  Bome  on  July  10,  they  arrived  on 
the  aoth  in  Bologna,  where  a  great  distinction 
awaited  Wol%ang.   The  Aocademia  Filarmonica, 
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'  testing  his  powers,'  admitted  him  to  their 
s  as  '  compositore,'  although  the  statutes,  be- 


after  i 

ranks  j  _ 

sides  other  qualifications,  required  that  members 

should  be  at  least  ao.    His  election  as  '  maestro 

di  'capella*  followed  on  June  5,  1771.    Again 

they  saw  much  of  Padre  Martini,  and  under  his 

influence  Wolfgang  wrote  for  practice  a  series  of 

sketches  in  the  forms  of  strict  counterpoint.*    A 

Miserere  (85)  shows  the  influence  of  the  one 

heard  in  Bome.*     Finally  Martini  gave  him  a 

formal  testimonial. 

By  Oct.  10  they  were  in  Milan,  and  Wol%ang 
set  seriously  to  work  on  his  opera,  before  the 
completion  of  which  the  usual  battles  with  the 
singers,  and  in  this  case  with  jealous  rivals,  had 
to  be  gone  throu^.  On  Dec.  26,  however, 
•  Mitridate  B^  di  Ponto '  was  produced  for  the 
first  time,  Wolfgang  conducting;  and  it  was 
repeated  to  full  nouses  twenty  times,  amid  cries 
of  '  Ewiva  il  Maestro  I  Ewiva  il  Maestrino ! ' 
After  an  excursion  to  Turin,  they  again  passed 
through  Milan  on  their  wa^  to  Venice,  entered 
into  all  the  amusements  of  the  Carnival,  were 
f^ftted  by  the  nobility,  and  gave  a  brilliant  con- 
cert. On  March  la  they  went  to  Padua,  where 
Wolfgang  played  the  organ  in  S.  Giustina,  and 
was  commissioned  to  compose  an  oratorio,  which 
Jahn  conjectures  to  have  been  'Betulia  liberata' 
(118),  performed  in  all  probability  during  Lent, 
177a.  After  some  days  detention  m  Vicenza  and 
Yerona,  they  arrived  at  Salzburg,  March  a  8, 
1771.  EBs  success  in  Italy  procured  him  two 
commissions, — one  firom  Milan  for  an  opera  for  the 
Carnival  of  1 773,  and  the  other  from  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  for  a  dramatic  serenata  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  to  take 
place  in  Mihm  in  October.  During  then:  short 
stay  at  Salzburg,  Wolfgang  composed  a  Litany 
(109),  a  Begina  coeli  (108),  and  a  symphony 
(no).  They  started  again  Aug.  13,  1771,  and 
arrived  in  Milan  on  the  aist;  but  the  libretto 
was  not  ready  till  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
score  was  completed  in  a  fortnight,  a  remarkable 
instance  of  rapidity,  considering  that  he  had  a 
violinist  overhead,  an  oboe-player  beneath,  and 
a  pianoforte-teacher  next  door,  all  hard  at  work 
the  whole  day  long — a  Babel  of  sounds  which  he, 
however,  pronounced  to  be '  delightful  {Ittstig)  for 
composing,  as  it  gave  ideas '  1  He  was  now  so 
firmly  established  in  the  favour  both  of  the  court 
and  the  Dublic,  that  he  had  no  intrigues  to  en- 
counter. ^He  was  on  the  best  terms,  too,  with 
Hasse,  who  was  composing  '  Buggiero,'  and  who 
with  commendable  generosity,  prophetically  re- 
marked, 'This  boy  will  cause  us  all  to  be  for- 
gotten' (Questo  ragazzo  d  farii  dimenticar  tutti). 
The  marriage  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Princess 
Beatrice  of  Modena  took  place  Oct.  15 ;  Hasse's 
opera  was  performed  on  the  i6th,  and  Wolf- 
gang's Serenata  '  Ascanio  in  Alba '  (1 1 1)  on  the 
17th,  with  a  success  which  enabled  the  father 
to  write  home  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  Wolfgang's 

s  An  Antlphon  wu  glren  htm  to  set  In  4  parts  (M). 
«  Jahn  rtyos-Mlnutos.  il.  813;  Letter  from  th«  father.  L 126 ;  Test^ 
oomposhton.  IL  Notenbellaffa  vUl.  p.  90;  Diploma  It  614. 
4  Jahn  il.  VotenbrUase  v.  «  Ihid.  vt 
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Serenata  has  cnt  out  Hasse^s  Opera  to  an  extent 
I  cannot  describe.*  Besides  his  fee,  the  Em- 
press sent  him  a  gold  watch  set  with  diamonds, 
with  her  portrait  at  the  back.  After  the  opera 
he  composed  another  symphony  (112),  and  a 
divertimento  (113). 

They  returned  home  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 7  7 1 .  In  the  last  days  of  the  year  Wolfgang 
composed  another  symphony  (i  14),  and  was  then 
laid  up  by  serious  illness.  Meantime  the  Arch- 
bishop died,  and  Wolfgang  was  oommissioned  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  allegiance  festival  of 
his  successor  Hieronymus,  Count  von  GoUoredo, 
whose  election  caused  universal  astonishment 
and  dismay.  The  piece  chosen  was  Metastasio's 
'  II  Sogno  di  Soipione,'  very  inappropriate,  and 
apparently  wanting  in  inspiration,  as  the  music 
is  superficial  and  entirely  '  de  droonstanoe.*  It 
was  performed  probably  in  May,  1772.  About 
the  same  period  he  composed  4  symphonies  (i  24, 
128-130);  a  grand  divertimento  (131);  3  quar- 
tets (136-138);  a  very  important  litany  'de 
venerabili '  (125) ;  and  a  Begina  cceli  (127). 

The  travellers  again  set  out  for  Milan  on  Oct. 
34,  1872,  and  arrived  on  Nov.  4.  Here  Wolf- 
gang completed  his  new  opera,  'Luoio  Silla* 
(135))  produced  on  Dec.  26,  and  repeated  more 
than  twenty  times  to  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.  Rauzzini  was  one  of  the  singers,  and 
Wolfgang  composed  for  him  a  motet,  *  Exul- 
tate  *  (165),  which  he  sang  in  the  church  of  the 
Theatinee. 

They  returned  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1773  to  Salzburg,  where  Wol%ang  composed  4 
Bynu)honies  (181-184),  3  divertimenti  for  wind- 
band  (186-188),  a  grand  concerto  for  two 
violins  (190),  and  a  mass  (167).  In  the  summer 
the  &ther  and  son  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
Archbishop's  absence  in  Vienna,  to  go  there 
themselves.  Their  inmiediato  object  is  not 
known,  but  probably  the  father  was  trying  to 
obtain  some  court  appointment.  He  had  made 
a  similar  attempt  in  Florence,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  wrote  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
'Things  will  and  must  alter;  take  comfort,  Grod 
will  help  us.*  They  returned  home  however  with 
their  object  imattained.  In  Vienna  WolQ^ang 
composed  a  grand  serenata  for  Salzburg  (185), 
and  six  quartets  (168-173),  and  was  'bold 
enough,'  as  his  father  wrote,  to  play  a  violin- 
concerto  at  a  festival  in  the  Theatine  monastery, 
the  organ  not  behig  worth  playing  on.  One  of 
his  masses  (66)  was  performed  by  Uie  Jesuits. 

In  1 773  Wol%ang  also  composed  at  Salzburg 
a  string  quintet  (174),  and  a  P.F.  concerto 
(175),  the  first  since  those  of  1767.  The  family 
were  together  at  Salzburg  nearly  the  whole  of 
1 774,  Wolfgang  being  vcunr  busy  with  his  studies, 
and  with  composition.  To  this  period  belong — 
2  masses  (192,  194);  a  grand  litany  (195);  2 
vesper-psalms  (193)  ;  an  offertorium  for  soprano 
and  tenor  soli  (198) ;  a  bassoon-concerto  (191)  ; 
4  symphonies  (199-  202) ;  2  serenatas  (203, 204) ; 
an  interesting  (uvertimento  (205),  and  PJ*.  va- 
riations on  Fischer's  favourite  minuet  (i79)> 
which  he  frequently  played  on  his  toor. 
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On  Dec.  6  the  father  and  son  started  for 
Munich,  where  Wol%ang  was  engaged,  through 
the  influence  of  his  patron,  Ck)unt  Ferdhiand  von  (^^ 
Zeil,  Prince  Archbishop  of  Chiemsee,  to  compose 
an  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1775.  Stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  rich  resources  at  his  disposal, 
Wol%ang  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and 
'Lafinta  Giardiniera^  (196))  produced  Jan.  13, 
1775,  was  a  great  success.  Schubart,  who  had 
heard  it,  speaks  of  the  'wonderful  genius'  of 
the  composer,  and  adds,  '  unless  Mozart  should 
prove  to  be  a  mere  overgrown  product  of  the 
forcing-house,  he  will  be  the  greatest  composer 
that  ever  lived.*  Court  and  public  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  htm  attentions,  and  the  oourt- 
chapel  perficHrmeid  one  of  his  grand  litanies  (i  25), 
his  two  latest  masses,  and  an  offertorium, '  Miseri- 
cordias  Domini'  (222),  written  in  haste  at  the 
request  of  the  Elector,  and  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  strict  counterpoint. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Salzbui*g  in  March 
1775,  a  series  of  fdtes  were  given  at  court  in 
honour  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Wol%[ang's  dramatic 
cantata  to  Metastasio's  much-uMd  'H  R%  pas- 
tore'  (208)  was  performed  on  April  23.  To  the 
remainder  of  this  year  belong,  another  mass 
(230) ;  a  airs  for  tenor  (209,  210) ;  an  air  for 
soprano  (217);  a  divertimento  (213) ;  9  canons 
for  2,  3,  and  4  voices  (216-234)  >  <^^  5  '^<>lin- 
concertos  (207,  211,  216,  218,  219),  to  which 
a  6th  (268)  was  added  in  1776.  The  ooncwtos 
show  that  he  was  working  at  the  violin,  which 
he  did  to  please  his  father,  as  he  disliked  play- 
ing at  court,  though  it  was  one  of  his  duties. 
His  farther  writes  to  him  in  1777* '  ^^^  hKve  no 
idea  how  well  you  play  the  violin;  if  you  would 
only  do  yourself  justice,  and  play  with  boldness, 
spirit,  and  fire,  you  would  be  the  first  violimst  in 
Europe.'  Again,  *  I  suspect  you  have  scarcely 
touched  the  violin  since  you  were  in  Mimieh ;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  that  were  the  case  * ;  and 
later,  'The  violin  is  hanging  up  on  its  nail,  I 
suppose'— and  the  conjecture  was  right.  The 
remark  about  Munich  refers  to  his  Cassation 
(287),  'Everybody  was  staring  away;  and  I 
played  as  if  I  had  been  the  greatest  violinist  in 
Europe.'  Later,  in  Vienna,  he  preferred  taking 
the  viola  in  quartets. 

The  whole  of  1776,  and  as  far  as  Sept.  1777, 
passed  quietly  in  the  old  routine,  numerous  com- 
positions testifying  to  W^ol%ang's  industry.  To 
this  period  belong  5  masses  (257-259,  262, 
275)  ;  a  litany  'de  venerabili'  (243)  ;  an  offer- 
torium for  2  choirs  'Venite  populi'  (26c);  a 
graduate  'Sancta  Maria'  (273);  a  serenade  for 
the  wedding  of  Burgermeister  Haffiier's  daughter 
(249,  250);  a  serenade  for  2  violins  principal! 
with  accompaniments  (239) ;  a  divertimento  for 
various  instruments  (251) ;  a  nottumo  for  ditto 
(286) ;  2  divertimenti  or  Cassationen  for  string 
quartet  and  2  horns  (247,  287)  for  the  name-day 
of  Countess  Antonie  Lodron ;  5  divertimenti  ibr 
2  oboi,  2  bassoons,  and  2  horiQS  (240,  252,  253/ 
270,  289)  ;  a  sonata  for  bassoon  and  ceUo  (292) ; 
an  oboe-conoerto  (293)  for  Forlendi,  frequently 
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plajed  by  Ramm  of  Mannheim,  who  used  to  call 
it  his  'cheval  de  bataiUe/  The  P.F.  also  re- 
appeaiB—yariationB  (264,  365)  ;  6  sonatas  (279- 
2 84),  ordered  by  Baron  Diimitz,  who  forgot  to 
pay  for  them;  a  trio  (254)  ;  2  concertos  (238, 
246)  ;  and  a  concerto  for  3  P.F.'s  (242)  for  the 
three  Ck>mitesse8  Lodrow,  a  &vourite  piece,  often 
played  on  his  next  tour  by  Mozart  himself.  Of 
17  sonatas  for  oi^an,  generally  with  violin  and 
bass,  intended  as  graduales,  6  (741,  244,  245, 
263,  274,  278)  belong  to  this  period. 

Besides  all  this  mass  of  music,  Wolfgang 
studied  the  works  of  other  masters,  and  even — 
an  example  well  worth  following — put  into  score 
from  the  parts  a  number  of  church-pieces  in  the 
strict  style  by  Michael  Haydn  and  £!berlin.  He 
sent  from  Vienna  for  a  note-book  of  this  kind  for 
Tan  Swieten's  benefit. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  youtt  of  21,  a 
skilled  performer  on  three  instruments,  and  at 
home  in  the  most  varied  branches  of  composition. 
His  fiither  had  given  him  a  conscientious  and 
systematic  education,  protected  him  from  ail 
injurious  influences,  and  made  him  concentrate 
his  whole  powers  on  his  artistic  cultivation.  All 
that  teaching  could  do  for  him  had  been  done  in 
Salzburg ;  the  time  had  now  come  for  him  to  go 
out  into  the  world,  and  let  the  discipline  of  life 
complete  ihe  work.  His  existence  at  Salzburg 
had  long  been  intolerable  to  him  ;  beyond  a  few 
intimate  friends  he  had  no  society ;  he  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  want  of  appreciation  for  art,  and 
l^  his  position  with  regard  to  Archbishop  Hierony- 
mus  became  daily  more  critical.  On  this  point 
both  he  and  his  &ther  became  anxious.  Some> 
thing  must  be  done.  Not  daring  as  yet  to  send 
his  son  alone  into  the  world,  &e  &ther  ajsked 
leave  to  take  a  professional  tour  with  him.  It 
was  refused,  the  Archbishop's  reason  being,  as 
he  said  afterwards,  that  *he  cou^d  not  bear 
people  going  about  begging  in  that  fashion.' 
The  cup  was  now  full,  and  Wolfgang  applied  for 
his  discharge.*  Irritated  that  any  one  should 
dare  to  leave  him  so  abruptly,  and  quite  aware 
of  what  he  was  losing,  the  Archbishop  granted 
^  the  request  on  Aug.  28,  adding  that,  'after  the 
Gospel  both  father  and  son  were  free  to  seek  their 
fortune  wherever  they  pleased.'  He  relented, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  father,  who  came  to 
the  painfid  resolve  of  sending  his  son  away  with 
his  mother.  It  was  true  that  she  had  little 
energy,  and  less  intellectual  power ;  but  she  was 
an  experienced  traveller,  and  could  be  useful  to 
her  son  in  many  practical  ways.  The  necessary 
preparations  were  accordingly  made,  even  to  the 
purchase  of  a  carriage,  that  they  might  present 
a  suitable  appearance.  On  Sept.  23,  1777, 
mother  and  son  left  home.  The  father  bore  up 
bravely  till  they  were  really  off,  and  then  going 
to  his  room  sank  exhausted  on  a  chair.  Sud- 
denly he  remembered  that  in  his  distress  he  had 
foigotten  to  give  his  son  his  blessing.    He  rushed 

1  Thb  Intfoesting  dooiimeDt  ha*  lataly  been  fbond  In  ths  arehl- 
•pfhwopal  archlTM  by  PlrckmeTer  the  custodian.  Mid  published  wHh 
other  matter  mtder  the  title  of  'Zur  LBbeM««<tch1chte  Xoiaiti,' 
SalKbarv  1878:  also  copied  In  tha  Pnfkoe  to  :iohl1  Hoartbrkfe^  j 
2iQded..l8r7. 
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to  the  window  with  outstretched  hand,  but  the 
carriage  was  already  out  of  sight.  His  «on,  how- 
ever, breathed  freely  when  once  &irly  off;  the 
deliverance  from  a  position  which  he  had  long 
groaned  under  was  delightful  enough  to  mitigate 
even  the  pain  of  separation  from  his  &th6r  and 
sister.  Fortunately  for  him  he  could  not  foresee 
the  life  which  lay  before  him, — a  life  full  to  its 
close  of  crosses  and  disappointments,  and  with 
so  few  joys  I 

Their  first  halting- place  was  Munich,  but  here 
they  met  with  nothing  but  discouragement,  and 
had  to  leave  without  accomplishing  anything.  At 
Augsburg  Mozart  visited  G.  Andreas  Stein,  the 
celebrated  maker  of  oigans  and  pianofortes,  and 
both  at  his  house  and  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Ulrich  charmed  all  hearers  by  his  pla3nng.  A 
concert,  however,  produced  but  a  small  sum.  On 
Oct.  30  they  reached  Mannheim,  where  they 
stayed  much  longer  than  they  anticipated.  The 
good  prospects  which  at  first  seemed  to  open' 
before  them  were  not  indeed  realised;  but  the 
visit  formed  a  decisive  epoch  in  Mozart's  life. 
Under  the  Elector  Karl  Theodor,  Mannheim  pos- 
sessed a  good  opera,  with  an  orchestra  contain- 
ing virtuosi  of  the  first  rank,  and  at  that  time 
oonsidered  the  first  in  Europe  for  instrumental 
music'  Mozart  made  great  friends  with  Canna- 
bich,  an  excell^t  conductor  and  good  teacher, 
and  gave  pianoforte  lessons  to  his  daughter 
Rose,  who  attracted  him  in  spite  of  her  youth. 
He  also  became  intimate  with  the  poets  Wieland 
and  Freiherr  von  Gemmingen,  the  composers 
Holzbauer  and  Schweitzer,  Raaff  the  great  tenor, 
Wendlmg,  Ramm,  and  Ritter,  excellent  per- 
formers on  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon.  Here 
also  his  playing,  both  on  the  pianoforte  and  the 
organ,  was  much  admired,  and  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  measuring  himself  with  Sterkel  and 
Vogler,  neither  of  whom  impressed  him  much. 
The  latter,  indeed,  he  positively  disliked.  While 
vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Elector's  Chapel,  Wendling,  Ramm,  and  Ritter 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  Uiem  to  Paris 
and  g^ve  concerts  there.  He  was  inclined  to  the 
plan,  and  his  father  agreed,  though  with  reluct* 
ance ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  allowed  his 
friends  to  start  without  him.  The  truth  was  he 
had  fallen  in  love.  Aloysia,  the  second  daughter 
of  Fridolin  Weber,  prompter  and  copyist,  was  a 
gifted  singer,  with  a  fine  voice  and  considerable 
beauty,  and  these  qualities  made  a  due  impression 
upon  Wolfgang,  during  an  excursion  to  Kirch* 
heim,  in  Poland,  where  the  Princess  of  Orange 
kept  a  private  orchestra,  and  had  daily  concerts. 
Aloysia  returned  his  attachment,  and  allowed 
him  to  teach  her  singing;  and  he,  touched  by  the 
poverty  of  the  family,  resolved  to  take  her  to 
Italy,  and  there  write  a  new  opera  for  her  first 
appearance.  So  romantic  a  proposition  drove 
his  father  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  In  such  a 
case  quick  action  was  everything.  Urging  upon 
him  the  doubtful  character  of  the  plan,  he  used 
all  his  endeavours  to  tear  him  away  firom  these 

« It  WW  here  tha*  Hoort  flnt  learat  the  Talue  of  the  darioat  u  an 
«rebettral  tautrument. 
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dangerous  smroimdixigs.  *  OfiF  with  yon  to  Paris, 
and  that  immediately  1  Take  up  your  position 
among  those. who  are  really  great, — aut  Ccsaar 
aui  nihil  1  fVom  Paris  the  name  and  &me  of  a 
man  of  talent  spreads  throughout  the  world.*  As 
for  his  Aloysia^  he  advised  him  to  commend  her 
to  Baaff,  who  would  not  only  be  able  to  teach 
her,  but  whose  good  word  would  have  great 
weight  with  impresarios.  It  was  a  hard  struggle 
fi»r  Wol^ang,  but  his  love  for  his  &ther  enabled 
bim  to  defer  to  his  authority,  and  the  time  for 
departure  was  fixed.  Before  leaving,  however, 
he  gave  some  concerts,  at  which  he  played,  and 
produced  both  his  compositions  and  his  pupils ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  Mannhedm  became 
aware  of  what  it  was  losing.  Parting  with  the 
Webers  was  hard  work;  they  all  wept,  and 
thanked  him  as  their  '  greatest  benefiictor.'  In 
Mannheim  he  composed — a  soprano  air  for  Aloysia 
(294);  a  tenor  air  for  Baaff  (295):  2Lieder(307, 
'308)  ;  2  flute-concertos  (313-314) ;  Bomanze  for 
flute  (315) ;  quartet  for  flute  and  strings  (285)  ; 
7  sonatas  for  P.F.  and  violin,  partly  composed  in 
Paris  (296, 301-306)  ;  3  P.F.  sonatas  (309-311), 
including  the  beautiful  one  in  A  minor. 

Leaving  Mannheim  on  March  14,  1778,  they 
reached  Paris  on  the  23rd.  The  fsther's  antici> 
^pations  did  not  in  this  instance  prove  correct; 
their  old  friend  Grimm  was  still  there,  but  by  no 
means  so  devoted  to  their  interests  as  he  had 
been ;  the  youth  was  not  the  same  attraction  as  the 
marvellous  boy  had  been ;  and  the  musical  world 
was  abB(»bed  in  the  Gluck  and  Piccini  contro- 
versy. Nor  had  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Vienna  a  recommendation  to  Marie  Antoinette. 
They  were  thus  thrown  upon  their  Mannheim 
friends,  and  upon  Count  von  Sickingen,  to  whom 
yon  Gemmingen  had  given  them  an  intiroduction. 
Wolfgang  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Pio- 
cini,  whom  he  had  met  in  Italy,  but  they  never 
got  beyond  the  terms  of  ordinary  courtesy ;  *  I 
know  my  business,  and  he  his, — ^that  is  enough,* 
writes  Wolfgang.  Grosseo  he  calls,  'my  very 
good  friend,  and  an  uncommonly  dry  man.' 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
Gr^try.  Grimm  procured  him  admittance  to 
^  the  Duo  de  Guisnes,  who  played  the  flute 
superbly,  as  Mozart  says,  and  his  daughter  the 
hup.  Accordingly  he  had  to  compose  a  concerto 
(299)  for  these  two  instruments,  for  which  he 
cared  less  than  any  other.  To  the  daughter  he 
gave  daily  lessons  in  composition,  and  he  had  a 
tew  other  lady-pupils.  But  he  was  not  allowed 
to  write  an  opera.  Noverre,  ballet-master  at  the 
Op<§ra,  promised  to  use  his  influence,  which  was 
great,  in  his  favour;  but  all  he  did  was  to 
employ  him  to  compose  twelve  pieces  for  his 
ballet,  '  Les  petits '  riens.'  He  composed  a  sym- 
phony for  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  and  French  horn, 
at  the  request  of  Le  Gros,  director  of  the  Concerts 
Spirituels,  but  it  was  never- performed.  Some 
airs  in  a  Miserere  by  Holzbauer,  produced  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  without  Mozart's  name,  passed 
unnoticed,  except  by  Gossec,  who  expressed  great 
admiration.    Le  Gros  afterwards  ordered  another 
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symphony,  which  pleased  greatly — ^the  Paris  or 
French  symphony  in  three  movements  (297); 
and  at  hu  request  Mozart  wrote  a  second  An- 
dante in  place  of  the  original  one. 

In  the  meantime,  his  mother,  who  had  never 
been  well  in  Paris,  became  seriously  ill,  and  died 
in  Wol%ang*s  arms  on  July  3.  With  great 
thoughtfulness  he  wrote  to  their  friend  BuUlnger 
to  prepare  his  father  for  the  sad  news,  and  then 
sent  a  letter  direct,  which  gives  a  high  idea  of 
the  love  which  bound  the  £gimily  together,  and  of 
the  manliness  of  his  own  conduct  in  so  distress- 
ing a  position.'  Bemain  longer  in  Paris  he  felt 
he  could  not,  and  his  father  even  urged  his  de- 
parture, especially  as  there  was  now  some  prospect 
K>r  him  in  Salzburg,  owing  to  the  deaths  x>f 
Adlgasser  the  court  organist,  and  Lolli  the  old 
Capellmeister.  Moreover  the  Archbishop  had 
promised  Uf  allow  him  to  go  anywhere  to  super- 
intend the  production  of  an  opera,  should  he  be 
commissioned  to  write  one.  His  last  few  days  in 
Paris  were  cheered  by  his  old  London  fnend 
Christian  Bach,  who  had  come  over  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  '  Amadis.*  '  His  joy,  and  mine 
too,  at  meeting  again,  you  can  well  imagine,* 
he  wrote  to  his  father.  With  Bach  came  Ten- 
ducd,  and  the  three  spent  a  few  pleasant  days 
at  the  Mar^chal  de  Noailles*s  ch&teau  at  Saint 
Germain.  Mozart  wrote  a  scena'  forTenducoi, 
with  aocompaniment  for  pianoforte,  oboe,  horn, 
and  bassoon,  and  this  was  played  by  the  Mar^ 
chal*8  servants,  who  were  sJl  Germans.  To  the 
compositions  already  mentioned  in  Paris  must  be 
added  a  gavotte  (300),  and  a  quartet  for  flute  and 
strings  (298). 

On  Sept.  26, 1 778,  Mozart  left  Paris  with  a  still 
heavier  heart  than  he  had  entered  it  six  months 
before.  He  went  by  Nancy  and  Strassburg, 
which  he  reached  in  the  middle  of  October. 
Here  he  gave  three  concerts,  which  produced 
much  applause  but  little  money,  and  played  on 
Silbennann*s  two  best  organs  in  the  Neukirche 
and  St.  Thomas.  On  Nov.  3  he  started  for 
Mannheim,  although  it  was,  as  his  father  said,  a 
foolish  notion  to  go  there  when  the  Court,  the 
Webers,  and  his  best  friends  were  all  absent  at 
Munich,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
But  it  did  him  good  to  recall  the  old  memories* 
and,  as  he  said,  '  I  love  Mannheim,  and  Mann- 
heim loves  me.'  Besides,  he  had  some  prospect 
of  an  engagement  for  an  opera.  Seyler*s  troupe 
was  stiil  at  the  theatre  ;  they  were  indeed  oidy 
an  operetta-company,  but  there  was  some  tslk  of 
founding  a  German  national  opera.  Here  too 
Mozart  saw  two  of  Benda*s  melodramas,  *  Medea ' 
and  '  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,'  and  was  so  delighted 
with  them  that  he  wiUingly  undertook  von 
Gemmingen*s  '  Semiramis.*  *  Von  Dalbeig,  direc- 
tor   of   the   theatre,  also    had    his  eye    upon 

S  Jthn  glTW  both  leiton.  II.  OBl-S,  with  a  fluslmlle  of  that  to 
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be  ever  compMod  tt,  or  whether  the  poem  was  lost. 
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Mozart  for  hii  opera  'Cora/  although  he  wai 
already  in  negotiation  with  Glack  and  Schweitzer. 
However,  all  came  to  nothing ;  and  hit  father, 
who  had  run  into  debt  on  his  aoooont,  and  had 
moreover  great  hopes  of  seeing  him  well  placed  in 
Salzburg,  put  forth  his  authority  to  niake  him 
return — *  Y  on  will  start  immediately  on  receipt  of 
this.'  The  son  obeyed,  and  by  Dec.  25  was  at 
Munich ;  but  his  father,  anxious  lest  he  should 
be  detained  for  good,  and  fearing  the  proximity 
of  his  beloved,  did  net  let  him  rest  there.  Canna- 
bioh  and  Baaff  were  indeed  'working  fiar  him 
hand  and  foot,'  but  there  was  no  need  for 
anxiety  on  Aloysia's  account.  Her  fitmily  wel- 
comed him  wannly,  but  she  who  '  had  wept  for 
him  *  seemed  now  scarcely  to  remember  him,  and 
was  even  displeased  that  he  had  altered  the 
fashion  of  his  dothes.  Yet  he  again  offered  her 
his  musical  homage,  composing  a  grand  aria 
(316)  suited  to  her  present  capabilities,  to  words 
taken,  with  a  trace  of  self-complacency,  from 
61uck*s  '  Aloeste,'  and  with  an  obligate  accompa- 
niment intended  for  Ramm  and  Ritter.  This  air 
was  his  fiurewell  to  Aloysia  Weber,  about  whom 
he  wrote  to  his  &ther  in  May  1 781,  '  I  did  love 
her  truly,  and  feel  still  that  I  am  not  indifferent 
to  her;  but  luckily  for  me  her  husband  is  a 
jealous  fool,  and  never  lets  her  go  anywhere,  so 
that  I  rarely  see  her.'^ 

In  mourning  for  his  mother,  disappointed  in 
his  first  love,  and  with  all  his  hopes  falsitied. 
Mozart  returned  in  the  middle  of  June  1779  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  warmth  with  which  he  was  received 
was  doubly  grateful.  A  good  many  oS  his  old 
friends  were  still  there  to  rally  round  him,  but 
nothing  could  overcome  his  dislike  of  Salzburg. 
Even  the  duties  entailed  by  his  position  as 
Concert-meister  and  organist  to  the  Court  and 
Cathedral,'  were  fulfilled  as  an  irksome  task. 
His  desire  to  write  for  the  stage  was  re-kindled 
by  the  presence  of  a  dramatic  company  under 
Bohm  and  Schikaneder  (1779-80).  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  intimacy  with  the  latter,  to 
whom  he  famished  entr'actes  and  choruses  for 
Freiherr  von  Gebler's  Dramma  eroica  *  Thamos, 
Konig  von  Egypten'  (345).  To  this  period  also 
belongs  a  German  opera,  libretto  by  Schachtner, 
to  which  Andr^  afterwards  gave  the  title  of 
'ZaXde'  (344)— performed  in  1866  at  Frankfort. 

During  his  stay  at  Salzburg  in  1779-80  he 
produced  the  following  works  :-^2  masses  (317, 
*  Coronation  mass,'  and  337) ;  a  Kyrie  (323) ;  2 
vespers  (321,  339),  among  his  best  compositions ; 
a  trio  for  3  voices  with  3  comi  di  basseto  (346) ; 
a  Lieder  (349,  351);  a  canons  (347,  348);  a 
symphonies  (319,  338) ;  movement  of  a  sympbmy' 

1  SlMirM  •ncacad  m  inlm*  doniM  In  Vleniu  In  Yno,  and  married 
Joaeph  lmat»,  the  court  actor.  She  acknowled^  aftarwardi  that  as 
a  young  clrl  ahe  had  not  appreciated  Moart  as  highly  as  ihe  ought  to 
have  done,  but  the  became  a  grrat  admirer  of  his  miulc.  and  a  true 
friend.  She  did  not  live  happily  with  her  husband,  but  their  inter- 
oourae  with  Moaut  was  quite  uncoattralned.  He  composed  for  her 
in  Vienna  ftre  more  airs,  and  they  gave  mutual  assistanoe  at  each 
others'  concerts.  Kelly  CBenilnlsceuces.'  1.  2^»)  admired  her  aa  A 
linger  of  the  llrst  rank.    Her  voice  wu  exceptionally  high. 

2  His  father  succeeded  in  getting  him  appointed  successor  to  Adl- 
gasser,  with  a  salary  of  400  florins  (about  401.). 

a  (^eneraUf  quoted  aa  orertgre  oo»poi«d  for  Bkuchlls  '  T] 
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(318);  duo  conoertante  for  violin  and  viola  (364) ; 
a  serenades  (320,  361)  ;  divertimento  for  string- 
quartet  and  a  horns  (334) ;  4  sonatas  for  P.F. 
(330-333) ;  variations  for  P.F.  and  violin  (359, 
360) ;  sonatas  for  4  hands  (357, 358)  ;  variations 
for  P  J.  (353-354) ;  aooncerto  for  a  P.F.'s  (365); 
and  the  last  organ  sonatas  (328,  329, 336).  At 
Munich  he  composed : — Kyrie  of  an  unfinished 
mass  (341) ;  concert-aria  for  Countess  Baumgarten 
(369) ;  and  quartet  for  oboe,  yiolin,  yiolis  and 
cello,  for  Ramm  (370). 

His  next  employment  was  most  congenial. 
Through  the  exertions  of  his  Mends  at  Munich 
the  grand  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1871  was  put 
into  his  hsinds.  The  libretto  was  by  Abbate 
Yaresco,  court  chaplain  at  Salzburg,  who  con- 
sulted Mozart  at  every  step,  as  he  began  the 
work  at  home.  He  went  to  Munich  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  at  the  very  first 
rehearsals  the  music  was  highly  approved  by  the 
Elector  and  the  performers.  His  father  even 
wrote  to  him  from  Salzburg,  'the  tmiversal  sub- 
ject of  conversation  here  is  your  opera.*  The 
Archbishop  being  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  his 
&ther  and  sister  were  able  to  go  to  Munich  for 
the  first  performance  on  Jan.  29,  1781.  'Ido- 
meneo,  B^  di  Creta,'  opera  seria  (366,  ballet- 
music  367),  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
decided  once  for  all  Mozart's  position  as  a 
dramatic  composer. 

While  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  Carnival,  into  which  he  plunged  as  soon  as 
his  labours  were  over,  h^  received  a  summons 
from  the  Archbishop  to  jom  him  in  Vienna^  and 
started  immediately. 

On  March  16,  1781,  after  a  journey  of  four 
days,  Mozart  arrived  'all  by  himself  m  a  post 
chaise '  in  Vienna^  where  his  destiny  was  to  be 
accomplished.  He  was  made  to  live  with  the 
Archbishop's  household,  and  dine  at  the  servants* 
table — ^treatment  in  striking  contrast  to  that  he 
received  from  the  aristocracy  in  generaL  The 
Countess  Thun,  'the  most  charming  and  at- 
tractive woman  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,* 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  so  did  vice-chancellor 
Count  Cobenzl,  and  others.  The  Archbishop 
liked  the  prestige  of  appearing  in  society  with 
Mozart,  Cecoarelli,  and  Brunetti,  as  his  domestic 
virtuosi,  but  did  not  allow  Mozart  either  to  play 
alone  in  any  house  but  his  own,  or  to  give  a 
concert.  He  was  obliged  however  to  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  nobUity,  and  allow  him  to 
appear  at  the  concert  of  the  TonkfinsUer-Societat. 
*  I  am  so  happy,*  Mozart  exclaimed  beforehand, 
and  wrote  to  his  fiither  afterwards  of  his  great 
success.  At  the  Archbishop's  private  concert  too 
he  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  though  he 
was  often  addreraed  in  that  very  house  as  '  Gss- 
senbube'  (low  fellow  of  the  streets).  In  vain 
did  his  father  urge  him  to  forbearance,  he  was 
determined  not  to  remain  in  a  position  where  he 
had  such  indignities  to  endure.  The  opportunity 
came  only  too  soon.  The  Archbishop,  detested 
by  the  nobility,  and  above  all  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  did  not  receive  an  invitation  to  Laxen- 
buig,  the  summer  residence  of  the  court,  and  ' 
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his  disg^at  deienuined  to  leave  Vienna.  The 
household  was  to  start  first,  but  Mozart,  'the 
yillain,  the  low  fellow,'  was  turned  out  of  the 
house  before  the  others.  He  took  lodgings  with 
the  Webers,  who  were  living  in  the  Petersplatz 
at  a  house  called  *  zum  Auge  Gottes,'  reduced  in 
number  by  the  death  of  the  father  and  the 
marriage  of  Aloysia.  At  his  next  audience  he 
was  greeted  with  'Lump,*  'Lausbube,'  and 
'  Fex  *  (untranslateable  terms  of  abuse).  '  None 
of  his  servants  treated  him  so  badly,*  continued 
the  Archbishop.  '  Your  Grace  is  dissatisfied  with 
me  then?*  said  Mozart.  'What!  you  dare  to 
use  threats  1  (using  all  the  time  the  contemptuous 
'Er*)  Fex!  there  is  the  door;  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  such  a  vile  wretch* 
('  elendien  Buben ').  '  Nor  I  with  you,*  retorted 
Mozart,  and  turned  on  his  heel.  Not  having 
received  an  answer  to  his  application  fi)r  his 
discharge,  Mozart  drew  up  a  fresh  memorial, 
with  which  he  presented  himself  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  this  Prince  of  the  Church ;  but  as  if 
to  culminate  all  the  brutal  treatment  he  had 
already  received,  Count  Arco  the  high -steward, 
addressed  him  as  '  Flegel  *  (down),  *  Bursch  ' 
(fellow)  etc.,  and  kicked  htm  out  of  the  room.  This 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  June.  Mozart  was 
now  free,  though  he  had  not  received  his  formal 
dismissal ;  *  I  will  never  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  Salzburg,*  he  wrote  to  his  father,  '  I  hate 
the  Archbishop  sJmost  to  fuiy.'  It  was  summer, 
the  nobility  were  all  going  into  the  country,  and 
there  was  no  demand  for  either  concerts  or  lessons. 
The  Countess  Eumbeck  was  his  only  pupil.  Com- 
position was  of  course  his  resource,  and  while 
thus  employing  his  leisure,  he  fulfilled  his 
long-cherished  desire  of  writing  an  opera  for 
the  National  Singspiel  (German  opera),  founded 
by  the  Emperor  in  1778.  The  Emperor  in- 
terested himself  in  his  favour,  and  he  soon 
received  a  libretto  to  his  taste.  He  was  hurt 
however  at  finding  himself  passed  over  at  the 
fStes  in  honour  of  the  Grand-duke  Paul  and  his 
wife ;  even  his  '  Idomeneo  *  had  to  give  way  to 
two  operas  of  Gluck*s.  His  contest  with  Clementi, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand- 
duchess  on  Dec.  24,'  afforded  him  some  slight 
compensation.  He  had  previously  (Nov.  16) 
played  at  the  house  of  Archduke  Maximilian, 
who  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  under  the 
circumstances  unable  to  do  anything  for  him. 
In  spite  of  unremitting  intrigues  his '  SitfUhrung 
aus  dem  Serail'  (384),  libretto  by  Bretzner,  was 
produced  by  the  Emperor's  express  command, 
with  great  success  on  July  16,'  178a.  Mo- 
zart was  arranging  it  for  a  wind  band  when 
he  received  through  his  father  a  request  for  a 


1  The  data  In  Vonrt't  letter-fhe  14th.  In  J&hn  L  IS7.  U  a  mls- 
priaL  In  Nohfs  '  Moautbriafon,*  both  editions.  Dec  28  ihould  be 
■ubstitutad  for  22,  M  m&j  be  aeen  from  the  letter  Itaelf.  It  la  well 
known  that  the  theme  of  the  sonata  plajed  by  Clementt  ((burrot 
vl.  1)  on  this  oocMlon  wu  adopted  bj  Mozart  In  the  orerture  to  the 
'ZanberflOte.' 

*  July  12.  In  Jahn  L  648.  Is  wrons.  The  Kmperor  Is  reported  to 
harq  Mid,  'Too  fine  for  onr  ears,  lieber  Mozart,  and  much  too  many 
notes,'  meanlttf  that  the  accompaniments  OTerpowered  the  Tolces. 
Mosart  answeced  tanklj, '  Kxaotly  at  aaoj  noloa  as  an  oecessarj, 
your  Msjosty.  * 
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serenade  to  be  composed  in  all  ha^^te,  for  the 
Hailhers  of  Salzburg.  This  is  the  well-known 
Symphony  in  D  (385),  at  which,  when  looking 
over  it  long  afterwards,  he  was  'quite  surprised, 
and  thouight  'it  must  have  had  a  very  good 
effect.*  To  this  was  added  the  fine  Nachtmusik 
in  C  minor,  for  a  wind-band,  better  known  as  a 
string-quintet  (388). 

On  the  Grand-duke*8  second  visit  to  Vienna  in 
October,  he  attended  Mozart's  opera,  which  was 
still  attracting  *  swarms  of  people ' ;  the  com- 
poser conducted  in  person,  'to  show  himself 
the  father  of  his  own  child.*  Prague  soon  pro- 
duced it  with  great  success;  a  foretaste  of  the 
many  honours  Mozart  was  to  receive  in  that 
city. 

He  found  his  new  abode  with  the  Webers  very  ^* 
comfortable;  but  the  world  soon  began  to  en- 
quire whether  he  were  not  intending  to  marry 
one  of  the  daughters.  The  report  reached  his 
father,  who  admonished  him  seriously ;  but  Wolf- 
gang solemnly  declared  that  he  was  thinking 
of  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to  prove  his  statement 
took  anoUier  lodcing,  in  the  *  Graben.*  Here  how- 
ever the  want  of  the  attentions  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  drove  him  to  a  new  step,  for  which 
we  soon  find  him  preparing  his  father.  '  To  my 
mind  a  bachelor  lives  only  half  a  life '  he  writes, 
and  hesitatingly  names  the  object  of  his  love. 
*  Bat  surely  not  a  Weber  t  Yes,  a  Weber,  Con- 
stanze,  the  third  daughter.'  All  attempts  at 
dissuasion  were  vain;  his  resolution  was  fixed, 
and  on  Aug.  16,  scarcely  a  month  after  the  pro- 
duction of  his  opera,  he  led  Constanze  to  the 
altar,  at  St.  Stephen's.  Bringing  home  his  bride 
was  his  '  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Auge  Gottes '  as 
he  told  his  friends.  '  As  soon  as  we  were  married, 
my  wife  and  I  both  began  to  weep ;  all  present, 
even  the  priest,  were  touched  at  seeing  us  so 
moved,  and  wept  too.* 

His  marriage  involved  Mozart  in  innumerable 
troubles.  With  many  good  qualities  his  wife 
was  a  thoroughly  bad  manager,  and  this  was 
the  worst  defect  possible,  since  Mozart  was 
naturally  careless  in  money  matters,  and  of  course 
his  life  as  a  busy  artist  was  an  unfavourable  one 
for  economy.  They  began  housekeeping  with 
next  to  noting,  and  their  resources  were  un- 
certain at  the  best.  No  wonder  then  that  in  six 
months  they  were  in  serious  difficulties ;  and  so, 
it  went  on  to  the  end.  His  friends,  the  worthy 
Puchbei^  etipeciaUy,  were  always  ready  to  come 
to  his  awlstance,  but  they  could  not  prevent  his 
often  being  put  to  embarrassing  and  humiliating 
straits.  Without  even  a  prospect  of  a  fixed 
appointment  he  was  thrown  back  upon  lessons 
and  concerts.  Pupils  were  scarce,  but  he  was 
more  fortunate  as  a  virtuoso ;  and  for  the  next  few 
years  he  was  constantly  employed  with  concerts, 
his  own  and  those  of  other  artists,  and  still  more 
in  playing  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  Lent 
and  Advent  were  the  regular  concert  seasons  ia 
Vienna.  The  Emperor  was  frequently  pre- 
sent, and  always  had  a  loud  'bravo'  for  Mozart, 
speaking  of  him  too  at  his  own  table  '  in  the 
lughest  tenns*   as    'un  talent  decide.*     This 
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makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  exonerate 
his  majesty  &om  the  charge  of  yielding  to 
the  efforts  of  those  inmiediately  about  him,  to 
prevent  his  bestowing  some  suitable  post  on 
Mozart.  The  latter  writes  on  this  subject  to 
his  father,  *  Countess  Thun,  Count  Zichy,  Baron 
van  Swieten,  even  Prince  Kaunitz,  are  all  much 
vexed  at  the  little  value  that  the  Emperor  puts 
on  men  of  talent.  Kaunitz  said  lately,  when 
talking  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  about  me, 
that  men  of  thcU  stamp  only  came  into  the  world 
once  in  a  hundred  years,  and  thai  they  ought  not 
to  be  driven  out  of  Germany,  especially  when^  as 
good  luck  teould  Jiave  it,  they  were  already  in  the 
capital^  After  the  success  of  his  first  concert 
in  Lent  1782,  Mozart  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  Miutin,  who  had  instituted  a  series  of 
concerts  held  in  the  winter  at  the  ' '  Mehlgrube,' 
and  removed  in  May  to  the  ^  Augarten,  where 
Mozart  played  for  the  first  time  on  May  36. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  pianist  Richter,  who 
gave  subscription  concerts.  Among  the  artists 
at  whose  concerts  he  appeared,  were  the  singers 
Laschi,  Teyber,  and  Storace>  and  his  sister- 
in-law,  Mme.  Lange. 

His  own  subscription  concerts,  generally  three 
or  four,  were  held  in  the  theatre,  at  the  Mehlgrube, 
or  in  tile  Trattnerhof,  and  being  attended  by  the 
cream  of  the  nobility,'  produced  both  honour  and 
profit.  The  programme  consisted  chiefly,  some- 
times entirely,  of  his  own  compositions — a 
symphony^  two  P.  F.  concertos,  an  orchestral 
piece  with  an  instrument  concertante,  three  or 
four  airs,  and  an  improvised  fantasia.  The 
latter,  in  which  he  showed  incomparable  skill, 
always  roused  a  perfect  storm  of  applause.  For 
each  concert  he  composed  a  new  P.  F.  concerto, 
the  greatest  number  and  the  best  belonging  to 
this  time.  With  so  much  on  his  hands  he  might 
well  say,  when  excusing  himself  to  his  sister  for 
writing  so  seldom,  'Has  not  a  man  without  a 
kreutzer  of  fixed  income  enough  to  do  and  to 
think  of  day  and  ^ight  in  a  place-  like  this  !* 
A  list  he  sent  to  his  father  of  ^e  concerts  for 
1784  will  best  show  the  request  he  was  in. 
During  six  weeks  (Feb.  26  to  April  3)  he  played 
five  times  at  Prince  Gallitzin's,  nine  times  at 
Count  John  Esterhazy^s,  at  three  of  Bichter's 
concerts,  and  five  of  his  own. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  an  appointment,  which 
must  have  been  most  trying  to  one  of  his  ex- 
citable nature,  Mozart  seriously  thought  of  going 
to  London  and  Paris,  and  began  to  practise 
himself  in  English  And  French.    He  had  even 

1  A  Terr  old  bnlldlnc,  vift  roomt  In  whtoh  tails  and  ooneerts  were 
Beld.  A  flouMvaxebouM  In  the  taieinant  fate  Iti  nama  to  the 
bouM.    It  la  Doir  the  Hotel  MuDach. 

a  See  Aooartui.  toI.  L  p.lM  o. 

s  In  the  list  of  his  subscribers  for  17M  we  And,  besides  his  regular 
patrons.  Countess  Than,  Baroness  Waldstttdten,  Count  Zlchy,  nua 
Bwieten,  etc,  the  Duke  of  Wlrtemben,  Princes  Liohtensteln,  Aoers- 
perg,  Kaunitz,  Llchnowslqr.  Lobkowttz,  Paar.  Palm,  and  Schwarzen- 
Inrc:  the  dtetlnguished  tamlUes  of  Bathyanr.  nietrlchsteln.  BrdOdj, 
Bsterhaij,  Barrach.  Berbersieiq,  Keglewiez,  Nostlx.  PaUy.  Schaff- 
gotsch.  Suhrenberg,  and  Waldstein ;  the  Busslan,  Spanish.  Sardinian. 
Dutch,  and  Danish  ambassadors;  the  eminent  flnanders  Fries, 
Benicksteln,  Arenfeld,  Blenenfeld,  Floyer,  and  Wetzlar ;  government 
olllciala  of  position,  and  sctebttflc  men.  such  as  Isdenov.  Bedekorlch. 
Kerery.  Braon.  Grelner.  Keesa.  PufEendoH;  Bonu  Vartini,  Sonneu- 
i^  etc. 
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written  to  Le  Gros  in  Paris  about  engagements 
for  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and  the  Concerts  des 
Amateurs,  but  his  fiikther,  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
a  newly  married  man  without  resources  thus 
wandering  about  the  world,  succeeded  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  scheme.  As  a  compensation  for  the 
postponement  of  one  desire,  he  was  able  to 
fulfil  another,  that  of  presenting  his  young  wife 
to  his  father.  Starting  after  her  recovery  firom 
her  first  confinement  (June  17)  they  reached 
Salzburg  at  the  end  of  July  1 783. 

Before  his  marriage  Mozart  had  made  a  vow 
that  if  ever  Constanze  became  his  wife,  he  would 
have  a  new  mass  of  his  own  composition  per- 
formed in  Salzburg.  The  work  was  nearly  ready, 
and  the  missing  numbers  having  been  supplied 
from  one  of  his  older  masses,  this  fine  and  broadly 
designed  composition  (427)  was  given  at  the  end 
of  August  in  the  Peterskirche,  Constanze  herself 
singing  the  soprano.  Opera  buffa  having  been 
reintroduced  in  Yienna  he  began  a  new  opera, 
'L'Oca  del  Cairo*  (422),  but  after  some  pro- 
gress found  the  libretto  (by  Varesco)  so  wretched 
that  he  let  it  drop.^  A  second  opera,  'Lo 
Sposo  deluso'  (430),  only  reached  the  fifth 
number,  partly  perhaps  because  he  despaired  of 
being  able  to  produce  it,  as  Sarti  and  Paisiello 
were  then  in  Vienna,  absorbing  public  attention 
with  the  triumph  of  the  latter*s  *I1  R^  Teo- 
doro.*  In  the  meantime  Mozart  rendered  a 
service  of  love  to  his  Mend  Michael  Haydn,  who 
was  incapacitated  by  illness  from  completing  two 
duets  for  violin  and  viola  for  the  Archbishop. 
The  Archbishop  characteristically  threatened  to 
stop  his  (]loncertmeister*s  salary,  but  Mozart 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  undertook  to  write 
the  two  pieces  'with  unmistakable  pleasure.' 
His  friend  retained  his  sahiry,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop received  the  duets  (423,  424)  as  Haydn's. 
Mozart  also  took  an  active  interest  in  his  father's 
pupils — Marchand  the  violinist  of  1 2  (then  play- 
m^  in  Vienna),  his  sister  Margarethe,  then  14, 
afterwards  Mme.  Danzi,  the  well-known  singer, 
and  a  child  of  9,  the  daughter  of  Brochard 
the  celebrated  actor.  He  also  became  intimate 
with  Marie  Ther^  Paradies  the  blind  pianist, 
who  was  then  in  Salzburg,  and  for  whom  he 
aft^erwards  composed  a  concerto  (456).  The  main 
object  of  his  visit  however  was  not  fuliilled.  It 
was  only  after  long  opposition  that  his  &ther 
had  unwillingly  given  his  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage, but  Wol%^ig  hoped  that  his  prejudice 
against  Constanze  would  disappear  on  acquaint- 
ance ;  neither  his  father  nor  lus  sister  however 
took  to  her. 

Leaving  Salzburg  on  the  30th  of  October,  and 
stopping  at  Laml»ch  for  Mozart  to  play  the 
organ  in  the  monastery,  th^  found  Count  Thun 
on  the  look-out  for  them  at  Linz,  and  made  some 
stay  with  him,  being  treated  with  every  con- 
sideration;   For  a  concert  which  Mozart  gave  in 


*  It  was  completed  \sf  AndrA,  with  a  Rondeau,  quartette  fhnn  'Lo 
Sposo  deluso,'  finale  fh>m  '  La  ViUaoella  raplta,'  bj  Moxart  i  was 
adapted  to  new  words  bjr  Victor  Wilder,  and  performed  In  Paris, 
Th<sAtre  des  fantalsles-ParlsIennes,  June  0,  1807 ;  at  Ylcno*  In  the 
Carl  Theatre,  IMS ;  at  Drurj  Lane.  May  ISL  Ur7a 
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the  theatre,  he  compoeed  in  haste  *  new  sym- 
phony (435).* 

In  1785  the  &ther  returned  his  son's  visits 
staying  with  him  in  the  Grosse  Schulerstrasse 
(now  No.  8)  from  Feb.  11  to  April  25.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  find  their  domestic  arrangements 
and  money  matters  for  the  time  being  in  good 
order.  He  found  a  grandson  too — '  little  Karl  is 
very  like  your  brother/  Though  not  yet  on 
thoroughlv  good  terms  with  hiB  son  or  his 
daughter-m-uw,  he  derived  all  the  old  pleasure 
from  his  successes  as  an  artist,  and  listened  with 
delight  to  his  productions.  He  had  oome  just  at 
the  right  time,  when  concerts  .were  succeeding 
each  other  as  fast  as  possible,  and  his  son  taking 
part  in  all ;  and  at  the  first  he  attended  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  happiness  at  Wolfgang's 
plaving  and  compositions.  The  day  aft^  his 
arrival  Wolfgang  invited  his  friend  Haydn  and 
the  two  Barons  Todi ;  and  his  hth&c  wrote  home 
a  full  account  of  this  memorable  evening; 
memorable  indeed  I  for  setting  aside  other  con- 
siderations, it  was  not  often  that  two  men  of 
such  remarkable  solidity  of  character  as  Leopold 
Mozart  and  Haydn  could  be  found  togewer. 
*  Three  new  quwtets  were  played,'  writes  the 
happy  father,  '  the  three  (458,  464,  465)  he  has 
added  to  those  we  already  have  (387,  421,  428); 
they  are  perhaps  a  trifle  easier,  but  excellently 
composed.  Herr  Haydn  said  to  me,  I  declare  to 
you  before  God  as  a  man  of  honour^  thai  your 
9on  is  the  greatest  composer  tJtat  J  know,  either 
personally  or  by  repuiaiion;  he  has  taste,  and 
beyond  tJiat  the  most  eonsitmm<UeJcnofeledge  of  the 
art  of  composition.'  In  return  for  this  avowal 
Mozart  dedicated  to  Haydn;  with  a  laudatory 
preface,  these  six  quartets,  'the  fruits  of  long  and 
arduous  toil.'  *  It  is  but  his  due,'  he  said,  '  for 
from  Haydn  I  first  learnt  how  to  compose  a 
quartet.'  The  success  of  his  pupil  Marchand, 
and  the  great  progress  of  Aloysia  Lange,  both  as 
a  singer  and  actress,  also  afforded  pleasure  to 
Iieopold  Mozart.  It  is  a  significant  fi^st  that  a 
man  of  his  way  of  thinking  should  have  joined 
the  fVeemasons,  avowedly  through  his  son's  in- 
fluence. This  however  was  their  last  meeting, 
for  soon  after  his  return  from  Vienna  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  on  May  28,  1787,  he  ended  a 
life  which  had  been  wholly  consecrated  to  his 
children. 

Mozart  the  son  belonged  to  the  eighth  and 
oldest  Freemasons'  lodge  ('zur  gekronten  Hoff- 
nung ')  in  Vienna.  His  interest  in  the  order  was 
great,  indeed  he  at  one  time  thought  of  founding 
a  society  of  his  own  to  be  called  'Die  Grotte, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  rules.  A  letter  to  his 
father,  during  his  illness,  in  which  he  enlaiges 
upon  the  true  aignificance  of  death  to  a  Mason, 
is  a  proof  of  the  serious  light  in  which  he  con- 
sidered his  obligations.  His  connection  with  the 
order  also  inspired  many  of  his  compositions. 
For  it  he  wrote— « Gesellenlied '  (468);  «Mau- 
rerfreude'  (471),  a  short  cantata,  at  the  per- 

1  DedleatiBd  to  Ooimt  Than.   Andr«  InuiBlnes  Vo.  444  to  hxn  beao  . 
tlie  OM  oompoawl  for  this  oocMlon,  from  Mozart  havlas  ccvM  lomo 
oftlMpvii, 
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formance  of  which  his  father  was  -present 
shortly  before  his  death ;  •  Maurerische  Trauer- 
musik'  (477),  for  strings  and  wind;  'lied,* 
with  chorus,  and  a  chorus  in  3  parts,  both  with 
oi*gan  (483,  484),  for  the  ceremony  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  '  Neugekronten  Hoffiiung'  (by  a 
decree  of  the  Fmperor  Joseph)  in  1785 ;  and 
a  short  cantata  for  tenor,  with  dosing  chorus 
(623),  composed  Nov.  15,  1791,  the  last  of  his 
recorded  works  which  he  conducted  himself.  A 
short  adagio  for  2  comi  di  bassetto  and  bassoon 
(410) ;  an  adagio  for  2  clarinets  and  3  comi  di 
bassetto  (41 1)  ;  and  an  unfinished  cantata  (429) 
were  probably  intended  for  the  same. 

In  March  1785  Mozart  produced  at  the  concert 
of  the  Tonkiinstler  Sodetat,  a  cantata,  '  Davidde 
penitente'  (469),  the  materials  for  which  he 
drew  from  his  last  unfinished  mass  (427),  writing 
the  Italian  words  below  the  Latin,  and  adding 
two  new  airs.  There  was  an  object  for  this 
work ;  his  name  was  down  at  the  time  for  ad- 
mittance into  the  Society,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  he  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  produce  the  certificate  of  his  baptism ! 

After  a  long  delay  he  was  again  gpratified  by 
an  opportunity  of  writing  for  the  stage.  An 
opera-buffa  had  been  organised  as  far  back  as 
April  1783,  and  the  Emperor  had  secured  an 
excellent  'company;  and  after  a  failure  the  Na- 
tional-Singspiel    had  been  revived    in  October 

1785.  A  libretto,  <Budolf  von  Habsburg.'  sent 
to  Mozart  from  Mannheim  remained  unused,  but 
at  length  he  and  Salieri  were  requested  to  supply 
German  and  Italian  '  pieces  de  ciroonstance '  for 
some  fStes  in  honour  of  distinguished  visitors  at 
Schonbrunn.  To  Mozart's  lot  fell  'Der  Schau- 
spieldirector '  (486),  a  disjointed  comedy  by 
Stephanie  junior,  produced  at  Schonbrunn  Feb.  7, 

1786,  and  afterwards  at  the  Kamthnerthor 
Theatre.' 

In  the  next  month  a  gratifying  performance  of 
'Idomeneo'  took  place  at  the  ptdace  of  Frinoe 
Auersperg,  by  a  troupe  of  titled  and  efficient 
performers,  under  Mozart's*  own  supervision. 
This  mark  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
aristocracy  towards  him  bore  fruit,  attracting  the 
attention  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  the  well-known 
dramatist.  His  proposal  to  adapt  Beaumar- 
chais's  '  Manage  de  Figaro '  for  Mozart  received 
the  Emperor's  consent, — ^reluctantly  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  offensive  nature  of  the  plot  in  the 
original,  —  and  the  first  performance  of  'Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro '  (49  a)  took  place  after  violent 
intrigues,  on  May  i,  1786.  The  theatre  was 
crowded,  and  the  audience  enthusiastic ;  several 
numbers  were  repeated  twice,  and  the  little  duet 
three  times,  and  this  went  on  at  succeeding  re- 
presentations till  the  Emperor  prohibited  en- 
cores.^   Kelly,  who  took  the  parts  of  Basilic  and 

>  Inoludlnv  Ntncjr  Storaoe,  her  brother  Stephen,  and  the  tenor 
Kelly,  all  English. 

*  ThU  Singspiel  wu  gl?en  several  timet  ^th  a  new  libretto,  and 
■everal  Interpolationa.  A  recent  attempt  by  Schneider  (IMl)  Intro- 
duced both  Mozart  and  Schlkaueder.  and  waa  particularly  unfor- 
tunate. 

*  He  composed  for  It  a  new  duet  for  two  sopianl  (49),  and  a  rondo 
for  soprano  with  vloUn  solo  (490>. 

*  Kelly  rdates  (' Reminiscences, '  1. 902).  'When  the  ringers  were  one 
day  rehearsing,  the  Smperor  said. "  I  dare  say  you  are  all  pleased  that 
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J)on  Curzio,  writes  with  great  spirit:  'Never 
was  anything  more  complete  than  the  triumph 
of  Mozart,  and  his  Nozze  di  Figaro,  to  which 
numerous  overflowing  audiences  bore  witness. 
Even  at  the  first  full  band  rehearsal,  all  pre- 
sent were  roused  to  enthusiasm,  and  when 
Benucci  came  to  the  fine  passage  "Gherubino, 
alia  vittoria,  alia  gloria  militar,'*  which  he  gave 
with  stentorian  lungs,  the  efiect  was  electric, 
for  the  whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage, 
and  those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by  one 
feeling  of  delight,  vociferated  *'  Bravo !  Bravo, 
Maestro!  Viva,  viva,  grande  Mozart!"  Those 
in  the  orchestra  I  thought  would  never  have 
ceased  applauding,  by  beating  the  bows  of  their 
violins  against  the  music  desks.*  And  Mozart  ? 
*  I  never  shall  forget  his  little  animated  counten- 
tfuice,  when  lighted  up  with  the  glowing  rays  of 
genius ;— it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  it,  as  it 
would  be  to  paint  sunbeams.'  ^ 

And  yet,  after  all  this  success,  nothing  was  done 
for  him.  Earning  a  living  by  giving  lessons 
and  playing  in  public  was  m  every  reupect  un- 
satismctory.  '  You  lucky  man,'  he  said  to  young 
Gyrowetz  as  he  was  starting  to  Italy, '  and  I  am 
BtHl  obliged  to  give  lessons  to  earn  a  trifle.' 
Moreover  he  soon  found  himself  eclipsed  on  the 
stage  by  two  new  pieces,  which  for  a  time  ab- 
sorbed the  public  entirely;  these  were  Ditters- 
dorfs  Singspiel  '  Der  Apotheker  und  der  Doctor ' 
(July  II).  and  Martin's  'Cosa  rara'  (Nov.  17). 
Again  he  resolved  to  go  to  England,  and  was 
again  dissuaded  by  his  iather.  A  gleam  of  light 
came  however  from  Prague,  whither  he  was 
invited  to  see  for  himself  Uie  immense  success  of 
his  '  Figaro,'  produced  there  first  after  Vienna, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  the  '  Entftihrung.' 
Count  Johann  Jos.  Thun,  one  of  the  greatest 
amateurs  in  Prague,  placed  his  house  at  Mozart's 
disposal,  and  he  joyfully  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. His  first  letter'  states  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  Prague,  '  the  one  subject  of  con- 
versation here  is — Figaro ;  nothing  is  played,  sung, 
or  whistled  but — Figaro;  nobody  goes  to  any 
opera  but  —  Figaro ;  everlastingly  Figaro ! ' 
He  was  literally  overwhelmed  with  attentions, 
and  felt  himself  at  the  summit  of  bliss ;  at  the 
opera,  given  quite  to  his  satisfaction,  he  received 
a  perfect  ovation.  Furthermore  two  concerts 
were  brilliantly  successful ;  at  the  first,  his  new 
symphony  (504)  having  been  loudly  applauded, 
he  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  improvised  for 
full  half  an  hour,  rousing  the  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Again,  and  yet  once 
again  he  had  to  resume,  till,  obeying  the  general 
acclamation,  he  finished  bv  extemporising  vari- 
ations on  *  Non  piu  andrai,  which  completed  his 
triumph.  The  receipts  also  were  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  Having  made  the  remark,  that  he 
should  like  to  compose  an  opera  for  so  intelligent 
and  appreciative  a  public,  th'e  impresario  Bondini 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  concluded  a  contract 

I  taATv  dMirsd  th«r«  itaall  be  no  more  enoorae."   To  which  thif  ell 
'  bowed  eiacnt.  but  Kelly  Mid  boldly,  "  Do  not  belicre  tbem,  8U«,  they 
•U  like  to  be  encored,  at  leeet  I  Am  rare  I  elwejt  do.'" 
1  •  Bwnlnlicencet.'  1.  asft. 
s  To  hli  Mend  Gottfiled  tod  Jicqnlii.  Jen.  U,  ITST. 
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with  him  for  an  opera  for  the  ensuing  season, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  the  usual  fee  of 
icx>  ducats,  and  the  librettist  50.  The  distrac- 
tions of  society  in  Prague  took  up  all  his  time, 
and  his  only  compositions  while  there  were  nine 
oontredanses  for  orchestra  (510)  written  for  Count 
Pachta,  who  locked  him  in  for  an  hour  before 
dinner  for  the  purpose,  and  six  Teutsdie  for  full 
orchestra  (509). 

On  his  return  to  Vienna  after  this  maqinificent 
reception,  he  felt  his  position  more  galling  than 
ever;  and  his  desire  to  visit  EngUnd  was  re- 
kindled by  the  departure  of  his  friends  Nancy 
Storace,  and  her  brother,  Kelly,  with  his  own 
pupil  Attwood.  They  promised  to  endeavour  to 
secure  him  some  position  there^  so  that  he  would 
be  able  to  go  without  undue  risk. 

The  libretto  of  'Figaro'  having  proved  s6 
satisfactory,  he  applied  again  to  Da  Ponte,  and 
this  time  their  choice  fiall  upon  '  Don  Giovanni.' 
In  September  1787  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Prague,  and  took  lodgings  '  Bei  den  drei  Liiwen  * 
No.  420  in  the  Eohlmarkt.  But  his  favourite 
resort  was  the  vineyard  of  his  Mend  Duschek 
at  Koechirz  near  the  city,  where  are  still  shown 
his  room,  and  the  stone  table  at  which  he  used 
to  sit  working  at  his  score,  often  in  the  midst  of 
oonvenation  or  skittle  playing.'  Before  the 
production  of  his  new  opera,  Mozart  conducted 
a  festival  performance  of  'Figaro'  on  Oct.  14 
in  honour  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresia, 
bride  of  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony.  He  was  very 
anxious  about  the  success  of  his  opera,  al- 
though, as  he  assured  Kucharz  the  conductor  of 
the  orohestra,  he  had  spared  neither  pains  nor 
labour  in  order  to  produce  something  really  g^ood 
for  Prague.  On  &e  evening  before  the  repre- 
sentation the  overture  was  still  wanting,  and  he 
worked  at  it  far  into  the  night,  while  his  wife 
kept  him  supplied  with  punch,  and  told  him 
fiJry-stories  to  keep  him  awake.  Sleep  however 
overoame  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours,  but  at  7  in  the  morning  the  copyist 
received  the  score,  and  it  was  played  at  sight  in 
the  evening.  This  first  performance  of  'Don 
Giovanni'  (527)  took  place  on  Oct.  29,  1787. 
On  Mozart's  appearance  in  the  orohestra  he 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
a  triple  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  opesa 
was  accompanied  firom  beginning  to  end  with 
rapturous  marks  of  approval.  He  had  of  courae 
no  time  for  other  campodtions,  but  his  friend 
Mme.  Duschek  locked  him  into  her  summer^ 
house  to  ensure  his  writing  an  aria  he  had  pro- 
mised her.  He  revenged  himself  by  making  it 
difficult,  and  would  only  give  it  her  on  condition 
that  she  should  sing  it  at  sight.  It  is  one  of  his 
finest  airs  (528). 

About  the  time  of  his  return  to  Vienna  Gluck 
died  (Nov.  15,  1787),  and  Mozart  had  reason  to 
hope  that  some  suitable  position  would  now  be 
open   to  him.     But   the  Emperor  was  in  no 

>  The  VUfai  Is  now  called  'Bertramltt.'  A  bust  of  Mbart.  by 
Beldan,  wu  pieced  on  e  slight  eminence  in  the  Krounda,  end  Bolnnnly 
vnTeiled  on  Junes.  IKTS,  by  the  then  po«s«s«or,  Herr  Lambert  Fopelka. 
who  died  Joae  9.  W9.  A  hitherto  unpubli«hed  letter  of  Mozan'i. 
dated  Prague.  Oct  ISk  ITSr.  ime  printed  at  the  nme  time. 
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hurry.  By  way  however  of  recognising  his  re- 
cent triumph  at  Prague,  and  in  order  to  retain 
him  in  Vienna  (his  hankering  after  £ngland  being 
well  known)  he  appointed  him  Kammer-com- 
j  pofiitor  with  a  saUry  of  800  gulden^  (about  £80) 
^  Mozart  looked  upon  this  appointment  as  a  mere 
beggar's  dole,  and  when,  according  to  custom,  he 
had  to  send  in  a  sealed  letter  stating  his  income, 
he  wrote  bitterly  *Too  much  for  what  I  ^pro- 
duce ;  too  little  for  what  I  could  produce.'  *  Don 
Giovanni  *  was  not  given  in  Vienna  till  May  7, 
1 788,  and  then  did  not  please?  Mozart  added 
a  new  air  for  Donna  Elvira,  No.  25  (K.  527),  an 
air  for  Masetto,  No.  26,  a  short  air  for  Don 
Ottavio,  No.  27,  and  a  duet  for  Zerlina  and 
Leporello,  No.  28. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  his  last  opera,  Mo- 
zart's pecuniary  condition  continued  desperate. 
This  is  shown  convincingly  by  a  letter  (June  27) 
to  his  friend  Puchberg,  in  which  the  poor  fellow 
begs  piteously  for  a  loan,  and  speaks  of  *  gloomy 
thoughts  which  he  must  repel  with  all  his  might.* 
And  yet  at  the  very  height  of  his  distress  he 
manifests  extraordinary  power.  Besides  other 
compositions,  he  wrote  within  six  weeks  (June  26 
to  Aug.  10)  his  three  last  and  finest  symphonies, 
in  Eb,  G  minor,  and  C  (Jupiter)  (543,  550,  551). 
But  other  very  congenial  work  awaited  him. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  Vienna  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  van  Swieten,  director  of 
the  Hofbibliothek,  who  was  a  great  amateur  of 
classical  music,  and  who  with  a  small  band  of 
friends  devoted  every  Sunday  morning  to  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  old  masters.  He  himself 
sang  the  ^  treble,  Mozart  (who  sat  at  the  piano) 
the  alto,  and  Starzer  and  Teyber  tenor  and  bass. 
It  was  for  these  practices  that  Mozart  sent  for 
his  MS.  book  of  pieces  by  Michael  Haydn  and 
Eberlin,  and  afterwards  for  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  Handel.  They  also  served  as  an  incentive 
to  him  to  compose  pianoforte  pieces  of  a  solid 
description;  several  remained  fragments,  but 
among  those  completed  are — Prelude  and  Fugue, 
Ik  3,  in  C  (394)  ;  Fugue  in  G  minor  (401)  ;  Cla- 
viersuite  in  the  style  of  Bach  and  Handel  (399)  ; 
an  arrangement  of  the  fugue  in  C  minor  (origin- 
ally for  2  P.F.s)  for  string-quartet,  with  a  short 
adagio  (546).  He  also  arranged  5  fugues  from 
Bach's  Wohltemperirte  Clavier  for  string-quartet 
(405). 

By  1 788,  however,  van  Swieten's  practices  had 
assumed  larger  proportions.  At  his  instigation 
a  number  of  gentlemen  united  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary funds  for  performances  of  oratorios  with 
chorus  and  orchestra.  The  fine  large  hall  of 
the  Hofbibliothek  served  as  their  concert-room, 
Mozart  conducted,  and  young  Weigl  took  the 
pianoforte.  It  was  for  these  performances  that 
he  added  wind  parts  to  Handel's '  Acis  and  Gala- 

1  Hh  ftther  did  not  live  to  lee  thU  partial  icAUiatkm  of  hU  hopes; 
bo  had  died,  m  already  atated,  on  May  28. 

a  viz.  the  dances  for  the  Imperial  Bedootan-balls,  which  It  was  his 
doty  to  supply. 

a  According  to  Da  FOnte  the  Xmperor  said,  'The  opera  Is  dtrlne. 
finer  perhaps  than  Figaro,  hat  it  is  not  the  meat  for  my  Vinwews' 
When  the  saying  was  reported  to  Mozart  he  replied, '  We  must  give 
them  time  to  chew  It.' 

«  -  Dblcanu*   Mozart's  letter,  March  Vi,  1783. 
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tea**  (Nov.  1788),  'Messiah*  (March  l^^}t 
'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  'Alexander's 
Feast'  (July,  1790). 

Such  work  as  this,  however,  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove his  pecuniary  condition ;  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  journey  might  bring  to  light  some  means 
of  extricating  himself,  he  gratefully  accepted  an 
invitation  from  his  pupil  and  patron  Prince  Karl 
lichnowsky,  to  accompany  him  to  Berlin. 

Leaving  Vienna  on  April  8,  1 789,  their  first 
halting-place  worth  noting  was  Dresden,  where 
Mozart  played  at  court,  exciting  great  admiratioa 
and  receiving  100  ducats.  He  was  well  received 
also  in  private  circles,  and  the  general  interest 
was  increased  by  a  competition  with  J.  W. 
Hassler  of  Erfurt,  then  distinguished  as  pianist 
and  organist.*  Without  considering  him  a 
formidable  opponent,  Mozart  acknowledged  hifl 
talent.  Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  poet  Komer,  and  his  sister-in-law  Dora 
Stock,  who  drew  a  charming  portrait  of  Mozart 
with  a  silver  pencil.  He  produced  a  still  greater 
effect  in  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bochlitz,  who  has  preserved  innumerable 
interesting  traits  both  of  the  man  and  the  artist. 
On  April  22  he  played  the  oi^an  in  the  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Doles  the  Cantor  and  Gomer 
the  organist  pulling  out  the  stops  for  him.  All 
present  were  enchanted,  especially  Doles,  who 
could  almost  have  believed  in  the  restoration  to 
life  of  his  teacher,  the  great  Bach  himsdf.  In 
return  he  made  the  choir  of  the  Thomas-school 
sing  Bach's  8-part  motet '  Singet  dem  Herm,'  at 
which  Mozart  exclaimed  with  delight,  'Here  is 
something  from  which  one  may  still  learn,*  and 
having  secured  the  parts  of  the  other  motets  (no 
score  being  at  hand),  he  spread  them  out  before 
him,  and  became  absorbed  in  study. 

On  their  arrival  in  Berlin  the  travellers  went 
straight  to  Potsdam,  and  Prince  Lichnowsky 
presented  Mozart  to  the  King,  who  had  been 
anxiously  expecting  him<  Frederic  William  II. 
was  musical,  played  the  cello  well,  (he  was  a 
pupil  of  the  elder  Duport,)  and  had  a  well- 
selected  orchestra.  The  opera  was  conducted  by 
Reichardt,  and  the  concerts  by  Duport.  The 
King's  favourable  anticipations  were  fully  realised 
in  Mozart,  but  Reichardt  and  Duport  were  set 
against  him  by  his  candidly  replying  to  the 
King's  question,  what  he  thought  of  ihe  band, 
'it  contains  great  virtuosi,  but  if  the  gentlemen 
would  play  together,  they  would  make  a  better 
effect.'  The  King  apparently  laid  this  remark 
to  heart,  for  he  offered  Mozart  the  post  of  Capell- 
meister,  with  a  salary  of  3000  thalers  (about 
£600).  After  a  moment*s  hesitation,  he  replied 
with  emotion,  'How  could  I  abandon  my  good 
Emperor  ?' 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  having  been 
made  for  a  concert,  Mozart  went  again  to  Leipzig. 
The  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  own  un- 
published   compositions,   and   at   the   close  he 


•  Also  performed  at  Vonrt's  beneflt-conoert  In  the  Jahn'schec 
ConcertMial  In  the  same  month. 

0  UAssler  p)ay?d  a  concerto  of  Mozart's  at  his  concert  in  London. 
May  30. 1792.    See  I'obl's  *  Ilaydn  in  Loudon.'  SOO. 
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unprcviBed  by  general  request ;  but  the  audience 
was  a  scanty  one.  For  Engel,  the  Court-organist, 
lie  oomposed  a  charming  little  Gigue  for  piano- 
forte (574).  Ketuming  to  Berlin  on  May  19,  he 
rushed  to  the  theatre,  vrhere  his  '  Entfiihrung.* 
was  being  performed,  and  taking  a  seat  near  the 
orchestra,  made  observations  in  a  half-audible 
tone  ;  the  2nd  violins,  however,  playing  D  sharp 
instead  of  D,  he  called  out,  '  Confound  it,  do  take 
D  !*  and  was  recognised  immediately.  He  was 
much  pleased  to  meet  his  pupil  Hummel,  who 
only  became  aware  while  playing  of  his  master's 
presence  at  his  concert.  This  time  Mozart 
played  before  the  Queen,  but  gave  no  public 
performance.  The  King  sent  him  100  Friedrichs 
d*or,  and  asked  him  to  compose  some  quartets 
for  him.  As  to  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  tour, 
Mozart  wrote  laconically  to  his  wife,  *  On  my 
return  you  must  be  glad  to  have  me,  and  not 
think  about  money.'  He  started  on  his  home- 
ward journey  on  May  a8,  and  passing  through 
Dresden  and  Prague,  reached  Vienna  on  June  4, 
1 789.  He  set  to  work  inunediately  on  the  first 
quartet  (575)  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  re- 
ceived a  kind  letter  of  thanks,  with  a  gold  snuff- 
box and  a  second  100  Friedrichs  d'or.  The  two 
others  (589, 590)  followed  in  May  and  June,  1 790. 

His  position  still  continued  a  most  melancholy 
one,  his  wife's  constant  illnesses  adding  to  his 
expenses.  Again  he  applies  to  his  friend  and 
brother  freemason  '  for  immediate  assistance.  I 
am  still  most  unfortunate !  Always  hovering  be- 
tween hope  and  anxiety  I  *  In  this  state  of  things 
he  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  his 
friends,  and  informing  the  Emperor  of  the  ofier 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  tendered  his  resignation. 
Surprised  and  disconcerted,  the  Emperor  ex- 
claimed, *  What,  Mozart,  are  you  going  to  leave 
vaeV  and  he  answered  with  emotion,  *Your 
Majesty,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  kindness — I 
remain  r  This  circumstance,  and  the  success 
of  'Figaro,*!  revived  after  a  long  pause,  probably 
induced  the  Emperor  to  order  a  new  opera,  for 
which  Da  Ponte  again  furnished  the  libretto 
(said  to  have  been  founded  on  recent  occurrences 
in  Vienna).  This  was  the  opera  buffa  '  Cosi  fan 
tutte*  (588),  produced  Jan.  26,  1790,  but  soon 
interrupted  by  the  Emperor's  serious  illness, 
terminating  in  death  on  Feb.  20.  Musicians  had 
little  to  expect  from  his  successor,  Leopold  II, 
and  there  was  no  break  in  the  clouds  which  over- 
shadowed poor  Mozart.  The  rough  draft  is  still 
preserved  of  an  application  for  the  post  of  second 
Capellmeister,  but  he  did  not  obtain  it.  The 
magistrate  did  indeed  gntnt  (May  9,  1791)  his 
request  to  be  appointed  assistant,  'without  pay  for 
the  present,'  to  the  cathedral  Capellmeister,  which 
gave  him  the  right  to  succeed  to  this  lucrative 
post  on  the  death  of  Hofl^ann  ihe  Capellmeister, 
but  Hoffmann  outlived  him. 

The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  at 
Frankfurt  on  Oct.  9,  was  the  occasion  of  his  last 
artistic  tour.  Having  pawned  his  plate  to  pro- 
cure funds,  he  started  on  Sept.  26,  and  after  a 
journey  of  six  days  arrived  in  the  ancient  Reich- 

i  Vozlrt  Gompoied  a  new  air  (BTl)  for  lOIe.  Fen«reM  Oel  Ben«. 
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stadt.  He  gave  a  concert  on  Oct.  14  in  the 
Stadttheater,  the  programme  consisting  entirely 
of  his  own  compositions.  During  a  short  stay 
made  in  Mayence,  Tischbein  took  a  life-size  half- 
length  portrait.  On  the  return  journey  he  visited 
Mannheim  and  Munich,  where,  at  the  Elector's 
request,  he  played  at  a  court  concert  given  in 
honour  of  the  King  of  Naples.  He  had  not  been 
invited  to  play  before  the  latter  in  Vienna,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  with  some  bitterness,  'It 
sounds  well  for  the  court  of  Vienna^  that  mem- 
bers of  their  own  fiEkmily  should  hear  me  for  the 
first  time  at  a  foreign  court !  *  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Vienna,  Mozart  had  to  take  leave  of 
his  best  friend,  for  Salomon,  the  impresario,  had 
come  in  person  to  carry  'Haydn  off  to  London. 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  said  good-bye  to  the 
only  artist  who  understood  him  thoroughly  and 
honestly  wished  to  see  him  prosper.  They  were 
never  to  meet  again. 

His  afiairs  were  now  worse  than  ever;  the 
Berlin  journey  had  produced  nothing,  and  a  spe- 
culation on  which  he  had  set  his  hopes  failed. 
And  yet  he  went  on  working  his  hardest.  A 
series  of  his  best  and  most  varied  compositions, 
including  the  beautiful  motet  'Ave  Verum'  (618) 
— written  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  afterwards 
Beethoven's  favourite  resort — were  but  the  fore- 
runners of  the  *  Requiem  *  and  the  '  Zauberflote.' 
His  last  appearance  as  a  virtuoso  (he  had  not 
played  the  piano  in  public  since  1 788)  was  in  all 
probability  at  a  concert  given  by  Bahr,  the  clarinet- 
player,  on  March  4, 1 79 1 .  Perhaps  he  played  his 
last  Concerto  in  Bb  (595)  composed  in  January.' 
In  this  vexy  month  of  March,  Schikaneder, 
the  Salzburg  acquaintance  of  1780,  and  now 
manager  of  the  little  theatre,  scarcely  more  than 
a  booth,  in  the  grounds  of  Prince  Starhemberg's 
house  in  the  suburb  of  Wieden,  began  to  ui^6 
Mozart  to  compose  a  magic  opera  to  a  libretto  he 
had  in  hand,  which  he  hoped  would  extricate 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  Ever  ready  to 
help  anybody,  Mozart  agreed,  and  set  to  work  on 
the  score,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  written 
in  a  litde  pavilion*  near  the  theatre,  and  in  a  . 
summer-house  in  the  little  village  of  Josefsdorf, 
on  the  Kahlenberg,  close  to  Vienna.  To  keep 
him  in  good  humour,  Schikaneder  provided  him 
with  wine,  and  amusing  society, — ^his  enjoyment 
of  which  good  things,  grossly  exaggerated,  has 
tended  more  than  anything  to  throw  discredit 
upon  his  character. 

In  July,  while  hard  at  work,  he  received 
a  visit  from  a  stranger,  who,  enjoining  secrecy, 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  Requiem  for  an  un- 
known individual.*  The  price  (50,  or  according 
to  some.  100  ducats)  was  fixed,  and  Mozart  set  to 
work  with  the  more  ardour  for  having  composed 
no  church-music  since  the  mass  of  1783.  Again 
he  was  interrupted  by  an  urgent  invitation  from 
the  Estates  of  Bohemia  to  compose  an  opera  for 

1  He  made  preltmlnair  otkn  of  &  atmlUr  kind  to  Monrt. 

>  Now  on  the  OmpudQerborv,  in  Salzburg,  a  elft  from  the  present 
Frtnoe  Sterhemberf . 

4  Troved  after  bU  death  to  have  been  Count  Waltegg.  an  amateuf 
anzlouK  to  be  thought  a  great  compoter.  and  who  really  had  the 
Bequlem  performed  under  his  own  name.  The  messenger  was  his 
kteward  Lcutgeht 
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the  approadung  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  at 
Prague.  Mozart  was  on  the  point  of  stepping 
into  the  travelling  carriage  when  the  mysterious 
messenger  sudde^y  stood  before  him,  and  asked 
what  had  become  of  the  requiem.  Touched  and 
distressed  by  the  question,  Mozart  assured  the 
man  that  he  would  do  his  best  on  his  return; 
and  so  saying  departed  with  his  pupil  Silss- 
mayer.  He  worked  hard  at  the  opera  during 
the  journey,  Sussmayer  filling  in  the  red- 
tativo  secco.  The  coronation  took  place  on 
Sept.  6,  and  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito*  (621)  was 
performed  the  same  evening  in  the  National 
theatre^  in  presence  of  their  Majesties  and  a 
select  audience,  who  were  too  much  absorbed 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  day  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  Empress  is  said  to 
have  made  very  disparaging  remarks  on  the 
'  porcheria '  of  German  music.  Mozart,  who  was 
not  well  when  he  came  to  Prague,  suffered 
severely  from  the  strain,  but  he  spent  a  few 
pleasant  hours  vrith  his  friends,  and  parted  from 
them  with  tears. 

Disappointed  and  suffering  he  reached  home  in 
the  middle  of  September,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
with  energy  at  Schikaneder's  opera.  The  over- 
ture and  introductory  march  to  the  2nd  act  were 
finished  Sept.  28,  and  two  days  later,  on  the  30th, 
the  'Zauberflote*  (620)  was  given  for  the  first 
time.  Mozart  cenducted  at  the  piano,  Siissmayer 
turned  over  for  him,  and  Henneberg,  who  had 
oonducted  the  rehearsals,  played  the  bells.  It 
was  coldly  received  at  the  outset,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  Mozart,  looking  pale  and 
agitated,  went  on  the  stage  to  Schiktmeder,  who 
endeavoured  to  comfort  hlm.^  The  audience 
recovered  from  their  coldness  so  far  as  to  call 
for  Mozart  at  the  close,  but  he  was  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  to  appear  before  the  curtain. 
The  interest  in  the  opera  increased  with  each 
representation,  and  soon  the  *  Zauberflote  *  was 
as  great  a  '  draw '  as  Schikaneder  oould  desire. 

Mozart  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  Bequiem,  but  his  late  exertions 
and  excitement  had  proved  too  much  for  him, 
sorely  tried  as  he  was  in  other  respects.  Fainting 
fits  came  on,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  depres- 
sion.' His  wife  tried  in  vain  to  raise  his  spirits. 
During  a  drive  in  the  Prater,  he  suddenly  began 
to  talk  of  death,  and  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
'  that  he  was  writing  the  Bequiem  for  himself.  *  I 
feel  certain,'  he  continued,  *  that  I  shall  not  be 
here  long  ;  some  one  has  poisoned  me,  I  am  con- 
vinced.   I  cannot  shake  off  the  idea.' '    By  the 

X  Schonk,  In  Us  antobiofrmphy,  tells  how  he  hid  a  place  In  the 
orchestra  at  the  first  perfonnaiiee,  and  was  so  enchanted  with  the 
overture  that  he  crept  up  to  the  conductor's  chair,  seized  Mozart's 
hand  and  kissed  It.  Mozart,  putting  out  his  right  hand,  looked 
kindly  at  him.  and  stroked  his  oheek. 

1  A  note  (Jahn  ti.  CSS)  to  some  unknOTm  person  (?Da  Ponte)  strik- 
Ingly  eonflnns  this. 

>  It  is  notorious  that  Ballerl  was  rerj  much  suspected,  but  he  In- 
dignantlj  repudiated  the  accusation.  His  own  words  (reported  by 
Nlemetschek.  p.  81)  prore  that  he  was  not  displeased  at  Mozart's 
death :— '  It  Is  indeed  a  pity  to  lose  so  great  a  genius,  but  his  death  is 
a  good  thing  for  us.  If  he  had  lived  longer  not  a  soul  would  have 
given  ns  a  bit  of  bread  for  our  compositions.'  The  answer  given  to 
the  aocusatlon  by  Sallerl's  friend.  Capellmeister  Schwanenbeig.  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  It.  remarkable :—' Pazzl  I  non  ha  fatto  niente  per 
merltar  un  tal  onore  1 '  (Geese!  what  has  he  dona  to  deMrve  so  great 
•a  honour  t) 
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advice  of  his  physicians,  his  terrified  wife  took  the 
score  away  from  him,  and  he  rallied  sufficiently 
to  compose  on  Nov.  15  a  cantata  (623)  for  his 
Lodge  to  words  by  Schikaneder.  He  even  con- 
ducted the  perfoimance  himself;  but  the  improve- 
ment was  of  short  duration,  and  he  took  to  his 
bed.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  favourable  pros- 
pectB  opened  before  him.  He  was  informed  that 
some  of  the  nobility  of  Hungary  had  clubbed  to- 
gether to  guarantee  him  a  yearly  sum,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  subscription  was  got  up  in  Amster- 
dam, for  which  he  was  to  furnish  oompodtions  to 
become  the  property  of  the  subecribers.  When 
the  hour  for  the  theatre  arrived,  he  would  follow 
in  imagination  the  performance  of  the  '  Zauber- 
flote,* and  the  Bequiem  continued  to  occupy  his 
mind.  On  Bee  4  he  had  the  score  brought 
to  him  in  bed,  and  tried  a  passage,  singing  the 
alto  himself,  while  his  brother-in-Uw  Hofer  took 
the  tenor,  and  Schack  and  Gerl  from  the  theatre 
the  soprano  and  bass.  When  they  got  to  the  first 
few  bars  of  the  Lacrimosa,  it  suddenly  came 
home  to  him  that  he  should  never  finish  it^  and 
he  burst  out  ctying,  and  put  away  the  score.  In. 
the  evening  Siissmayer  came  in,  uid  he  gave  him 
some  directions  about  the  Requiem,  wiSi  which 
his  thoughts  seemed  constantly  occupied,  for  even 
while  dozing  he  puffed  out  his  cheeks  as  if  try- 
ing to  imitate  the  drums.  Towards  midnight 
he  suddenly  sat  up  with  his  eyes  fixed ;  then  he 
turned  bis  head  on  one  side,  and  appeared  to  fall 
asleep.  By  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Dec.  5, 
1 791,  his  spirit  had  fled.  He  died  of  malignant 
typhus  fever.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  his  body  was  removed  from  the  house 
of  mourning  *  to  St.  Stephen's  ;  the  service  was 
held  in  the  open  air,  as  was  the  custom  with  the 
poorest  class  of  funeral,  and  van  Swieten,  Siiss- 
mayer, Salieri,  Roser,  and  Orsler,  stood  round  the 
bier.B  They  followed  as  far  as  the  city  gates,  and 
then  turned  back,  as  a  violent  storm  was  raging, 
and  the  hearse  went  its  way  unacoompam'ed 
to  the  churqhyard  of  St.  Marx.  Thus,  with- 
out a  note  of  music,  forsaken  by  all  he  held 
dear,  the  remains  of  this  prince  of  harmony  were 
committed  to  the  earth, — not  even  in  a  grave  of 
his  own,  but  in  the  common  paupers*  grave  ( Allge- 
meine  *6rube).  The  Lodge  to  which  he  belon^d 
held  in  his  honour  a  ceremonial  worthy  of  the  de- 
ceased; the  'Wiener  Zeitung*  announoed  'the 
irreparable  loss*  in  a  few  eloquent  lines,  and 
afterwards  inserted  the  following  epitaph  :— 
MOZARDI 
TVMOLO  INBCRIBENDVM 
Qui  iacet  hie,  Ghordis  Infans  Miracula  Mnndi 
Auxit  et  Orphetun  Yir  superavit,  Abi  1 
£t  Animae  eius  bene  precare. 


4  Itaahenstdngasse.  on  the  site  of  the  present  OalTanl'schen  Ge- 
bJlude.  in  the  vestibule  of  which  the  builder  has  placed  a  bust  of 
Uozart. 

s  Schikaneder  was  too  much  overcome  to  be  present.  Walldng  up 
and  down  he  exclaimed. '  his  spirit  pursues  me  everrwbera;  I  have 
him  contlnuallj  before  my  ejes.' 

e  By  Van  Swieten's  orders  (himself  well  off)  the  strictest  economy 
was  observed  in  the  funoial  arrangements.  The  site  of  the  actual 
grave  was  soon  forgotten ;  but  the  city  ot  Vienna  erected  on  the  pro 
bable  spot  a  handsome  monument  by  Hans  Gaiser,  solemnly  aov«Ued 
ou  the  aoniversary  of  Mozart's  death,  Deo.  S,  1806. 
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To  tlie  oomporitions  already  mentioned  in 
Vienna  must  be  added  the  following : — 

Aln  tor  lopniDO  (SOB.  S74);  oon-l  for  ctarinetk  a  ^rUMiiM,  viola,  and 
certarUs  for  hij  slster-ln-lsw.Mme.  edlo  (681) ;  quintet  for  harmonica, 
Langta  (S8S,  416. 538} ;  air  with  F.rJ  flute,  oboe.  Tlola.  and  oello  (617) ; 
obL  li»  Nanc7  Storaoe  (605) ;  i  ditto  trio  (diTertimeoto)  for  Tlolln.  Tlola, 
for  Adamberger,  the  tenor  (491);  and  eallo  (£08);  rondo  for  Tlolln 
bail  aln  for  Fischer  (432,  S12).|(S73):  4  horn  concertos  (412.  417, 
Gottfried  Ton  Jacquln  (51SX  aerl;447,  496);  darinet  concerto  (622). 
(who  sanf  Sarastro).  with  contra-  For  PJ.:  sonata  In  0  minor  (4S7) 


basso  obligate  for  Piselilberfer 
(612).  and  fienuod  (W4).  Airs  in- 
serted in  operas  by  other  oom- 
poeers:  2  for  Mme.  Lanfe  In  An- 
fossi's  'H  eartoso  Indlscreto'  (418, 
419):  bass  air  for  AtbertarelU  In 
*Le  Oeloeie  fortunate'  (AnfoasI) 
(5a):  for  Mile.  yiUenenTe  in  Cl- 
maroaa's '  I  due  Baroni '  (878),  and 
In  Martin's  'n  burbero  di  boon 
more '  (662, 663) ;  for  his  sisteMn- 
law  Mme.  Hofcr  in  Fslslello's '  Bar- 
Mere '(860).  Trios  for  the  Jaeqnln 
bml]y(i3MB);  oomio.  nicknamed 
the  Bandel-TeRet  (441);  for  Bi- 
anchl's  'YlUanella  raplta.'  trio 
(480)  and  quartet  (479).  20Lieder 
for  a  single  Toiee,  including  *  Das 
Vdlehen'  (476);  a  'AbendempOn- 
dnng'  gaS),  'An  Ghloe'  (624);  12 


Instramental:  serenade  for  wlnd- 
Instniments  (376);  Klelne  Naoht- 
mnslk  (626):  8  marches  (408); 
dances,  25  Mos.;  *Eln  musikal- 
Iseher  8paas '  (682) ;  4  strlng-qnin-  concerto  a70>. 
lets  (fiUk  616^  668^  C14);  1  qulntetl 


with  Introductory  fiuitasla  (475) ;  S 
sonatas  (640. 6701 576) ;  Allegro  and 
Andante  (698);  2  fkntasias  (8B6. 
907);  Adagio  in  B  minor  (5W):  2 
rondos  (48S,  SU) ;  Tarlatlons  (988^ 
466.  4601  500,  873.  813):  6  sonatas 
with  Tlolln.  completed  in  Vienna, 
and  published  by  subscription. 
Moiart  editing  (296,  Sn-SSOt ;  7 
ditto  (4024.  404.  481.  686,  047); 
sonatas  for  4  bands  (497,  flSQ) ;  An- 
dante with  0  Tariatlous  (601) ;  for 
a  musical  dock  (also  arranged  for 
4  hands)  Adagto  and  Allegro  (604) ; 
fsntasla  (6B0) ;  Andante  (616) ;  6 
trios  with  Tlolln  and  cello  (442. 
406.  608.  512.  048,  664) ;  trio  with 
clarinet  and  riola  (498) ;  2  qua>^ 
tets,  O  minor  and  B  flat  (478, 4SS) ; 
quintet  hi  B  flat,  with  oboe,  clari- 
net, horn,  and  banoon  (402);  17 
concertos  (415-15.  44»«,  468.  496, 
450,  466.  4«r.  482.  488,  491.  608.  687. 
696) ;  concert-rondo  (382).  printed 
as  the  last  moTemaat  of  an  earlier 


In  contemplating  Mozart  as  an  artist  we  are 
first  struck  by  the  gradual  growth  of  his  powers. 
God  bestowed  on  him  extraordinary  genius,  but 
nearly  as  extraordinary  is  the  manner  in  which 
his  &ther  fostered  and  developed  it.  We  have 
seen  him  laying  a  solid  foundation  by  the  study 
of  Fux*s  Gradus,  and  anxiously  enforcing  early 
practice  in  technique.  We  have  also  seenMozart 
studying  in  Salzburg  the  works  of  contempo- 
raneous oompoaers.  In  lUly  his  genius  rapidly 
mastered  the  forms  of  dramatic  and  ancient 
church  music ;  van  Swieten's  influence  led  him 
to  Bach,  whose  works  at  Leipzig  were  a  new- 
found treasure,  and  to  Handel,  of  whom  he  said, 
*  He  knows  how  to  make  great  effects  better  than 
any  of  us ;  when  he  chooses  he  can  strike  like  a 
thunderbolt.*  How  &miliar  he  was  with  the 
works  of  Emanuel  Bach  is  shown  by  his  remark 
to  Doles,  *  He  is  the  father,  we  are  his  children ; 
those  of  us  who  can  do  anything  worth  having 
have  learnt  it  from  him,  and  those  who  do  not 

see  this  are .*    Tke  eagerness  with  which 

he  laid  hold  of  Benda's  melodramas  as  something 
new  has  already  been  described. 

His  handwriting  was  snuUl,  neat,  and  always 
the  same,  and  when  a  thing  was  once  written 
down  he  seldom  made  alterations.  'He  wrote 
music  as  other  people  write  letters,*  said  his  wife, 
and  this  explidns  his  apparently  inexhaustible 
power  of  composing,  although  he  always  declared 
that  he  was  not  spared  that  labour  and  pains 
from  which  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt.  His 
great  works  he  prepared  long  beforehand ;  sitting 
up  late  at  night,  he  would  improvise  for  hours 
ac  the  piano,  and  'these  were  the  true  hours  of 
creation  of  his  divine  melo(iies.'    His  thoughts 


1  Ttie  antograph  It  inscribed  'composta  per  la  8p». 
oerro  ed  amioo  W.  A.  Hoiart.  96  di  Dee.  1766.' 
>  raestmUt  In  Jahn.  toL  i,  AppeodU. 
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were  in  fact  always  occupied  with  music;  'You 
know,'  he  wrote  to  his  father, '  that  I  am,  so  to 
speak,  swallowed  up  in  music,  that  I  am  busy 
with  it  all  day  long — speculating,  studying,  con- 
sidering.' But  this  very  weighing  and  consider- 
ing ofUn  prevented  his  working  a  thing  out ; 
a  failing  with  which  his  methodical  father  re- 
proached him : — '  If  you  will  examine  your  con- 
science properly,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
postponed  many  a  work  for  good  and  all.'  When 
necessary,  however,  he  could  compose  with  great 
rapidity,  and  without  any  preparation,  impro- 
vising on  paper  as  it  were.  £ven  during  the 
pauses  between  games  of  billiards  or  skittles  he 
would  be  accumulating  ideas,  for  his  inner  world 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  outer  disturbance. 
During  his  wife's  confinement  he  would  spend 
his  time  between  her  bed-side  and  his  writing- 
table.  When  writing  at  night  he  could  not  get 
on  without  punch,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
and  'of  which,'  says  Kelly,'  'I  have  seen  him 
take  copious  cLraughts.'  At  the  same  time  he 
would  get  his  wife  to  tell  him  stories,  and  would 
lauffh  heartily. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  his  powers  as 
a  virtuoso  on  the  piano,  oi^gan,  and  violin,  and 
also  on  his  preference  for  the  viola.  He  con- 
sidered the  first  requisites  for  a  pianist  to  be 
a  quiet  steady  hancl,  the  power  of  tinging  the 
melody,  deamess  and  neatness  in  the  ornaments, 
and  of  course  the  necessary  technique.  It  was 
the  combination  of  virtuoso  and  composer  which 
made  his  playing  so  attractive.  His  small  well- 
shaped  hantls  glided  easily  and  gracefully  over 
the  keyboard,  delighting  the  eye  nearly  as  much 
as  the  ear.  Clementi  d^lared  that  he  had  never 
heard  anybody  play  with  so  much  mind  and 
charm  as  Mozart.  Dittersdorf  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  the  union  of  taste  and  science,  in 
which  he  was  corroborated  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph.  Haydn  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  should  never  forget 
Mozart's  playing,  '  it  went  to  the  heart.'  No 
one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  him 
improvise  ever  fingot.  the  impression.  '  To  this 
hour,  old  as  I  am,'  said  *  Ei^er, '  those  harmo- 
nies,  infinite  and  heavenly,  ring  in  my  ears,  and 
I  go  to  the  grave  fully  convinced  that  there  was 
but  one  Mozart.'  His  bi()grapher  Niemetochek, 
expresses  himself  in  simihu:  terms,  *  If  I  might 
have  the  fulfihnent  of  one  wish  on  earth,  it 
would  be  to  hear  Mozart  improvise  once  more 
on  the  piano ;  those  who  never  heard  him  can- 
not have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  it  was.* 
Vienna  was  the  very  place  for  him  in  this  re- 
spect ;  when  he  was  thinking  of  settling  there, 
his  fiEkther,  with  characteristic  prudence^  warned 
him  of  the  fickleness  of  the  public,  but  he  replied 
that  his  department  was  too  favourite  a  one, 
'  this  certainly  is  pianoforte -land.'  And  he  was 
right ;  from  his  first  appearance  to  the  last,  the 
favour  of  the  public  never  wavered.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  not  in  much  request,  Steffan,  Kjzeluch, 


Slonwt  dal  mo        t  'Berainlscenees.*  L  SI 

4  Ambros  lUeder,  ocganist  and  cholnnatter  at  Parcbtobdoril  i 
1  Vienna,  died  1861. 
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Righini,  and  otfieni,  having  more  pupils  though 
charging  the  same  terms  as  he.  The  fact  is,  he 
was  neither  methodical  nor  obsequious  enough ; 
it  was  only  when  personally  attracted  by  talent, 
earnestness,  and  a  desire  to  get  on,  that  he 
taught  willingly.  Many  people  preferred  to 
profit  by  his  remarks  in  social  intercourse,  or 
took  a  few  lessons  merely  to  be  able  to  call  them- 
selves his  pupils.  Fraulein  Auemhammer  is  an 
instance  of  the  first,  and  the  celebrated  physician 
Joseph  Frank  of  the  second.  With  such  pupils 
as  these  he  used  to  say,  '  You  wiU  profit  more 
by  hearing  me  play,  than  by  playing  yourself,* 
and  acted  accordingly.  Among  his  best  lady 
pupils  were  the  Countesses  Rumbeck  and  Zichy, 
fVau  von  Trattnem,  wife  of  the  wealthy  book- 
seller, Franziska  von  Jacquin,  afterwards  Frau 
von  Lagusius,  and  Barbara  Ployer.  Hummel 
came  to  him  in  1787,  he  lived  in  the  house,  and 
his  instruction  was  most  irregular,  being  g^ven 
only  as  time  and  inclination  served ;  but  personal 
intercourse  amply  supplied  any  deficiencies  of 
method.  Mozart  oould  always  hear  him  play, 
and  played  constantly  before  him,  took  him  about 
with  him,  and  declared  that  the  boy  would  soon 
outstrip  him  as  a  pianist.  Hummel  left  in  Nov. 
1 788  to  make  his  first  tour  with  his  fiither.^  Of 
Thomas  Attwood,  who  came  to  him  fix>m  Italy 
in  1785  for  a  course  of  composition,  and  became 
his  &vourite  pupil,  he  said  to  Kelly,  *  Attwood 
is  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  a  sincere  affec- 
tion and  esteem  ;  he  conducts  himself  with  great 
propriety,  and  I  feel  much  pleasure  In  telling 
you,  that  he  partakes  more  of  my  style  than  any 
other  scholar  I  ever  had,  and  I  predict  that 
he  will  prove  a  sound  'musician.'  Kelly,  who 
wrote  pretty  songs,  wished  to  have  some  instruc- 
tion from  Mozart  in  composition,  but  he  dia- 
■uaded  him  firom  it,  as  his  profession  of  the  stage 
ought  to  occupy  aU  his  attention.  '  Reflect,'  he 
said,  '  a  lilUe  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing . . .; 
do  not  disturb  your  natural  gifts.  Melody  is 
the  essence  of  music ;  I  compare  a  good  melodist 
to  a  fine  racer,  and  counterpointists  to  hack 
post-horses:  therefore  be  advised,  let  iodl  alone, 
and  remember  the  old  Italian  proverb — Chi  sa 
pih,  mono  ^  sa.*  Mozart  also  taught  composition 
to  a  few  ladies,  a  cousin  of  Abb^  Stadler*s  among 
the  number.  The  MS.  book  *  he  used  with  her 
is  in  the  Hofbibliothek,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  cleverness  with  which^  in  the  midst 
of  jokes  and  playful  remarks,  he  managed  to  keep 
his  lady  pupils  to  their  grammar.  With  more 
advanced  pupils  he  of  course  acted  differently. 
Attwood  began  by  laying  before  him  a  book  ef  his 
own  compositions,  and  Mozart  looked  it  through, 
criticising  as  he  went,  and  with  the  words,  'I 
should  have  done  this  so,'  re- wrote  whole  pas- 
sages, and  in  fact  re-composed  the  book. ' 

1  "BM  lint  eooMrt  in  London  wta  ftt  the  Hsnoter  SquAra  Booms, 
Hkj  t,  Ym,  itfaen  1m  plajed  %  coacerto  of  KoaLrt'i.  Fohl'i  '  lUjrdn 
In  London.*  p>  <S. 

<*BemlnlicencM.'L8SR.  ■n>id.LS2r. 

4  It  hM  been  published  more  than  once  u  '  Kurzgefante  General- 
buuchule  Ton  W.  A.  MoEart '  (Vienna,  Steloer;  fttid  'Funduneut  det 
OonermlbaMes '  (Berlin,  8leffme>er.  1»22). 
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He  held  regular  concerts  at  his  own  house  on 
Sundays,  his  friends  being  invited,  and  amateurs 
admittied  on  pa}nnent. 

Of  his  intercourse  with  other  artists  on  his 
tours  we  have  spoken,  but  something  remains  to 
be  said  of  his  relations  with  his  brethren  in 
Vienna.  Of  Bonno,  at  whose  house  his  newest 
symphony  was  twice  performed  in  178 1  with  an 
unusually  huge  orchestra  (60  strings,  wind-in- 
struments doubled,  and  8  bassoons),  Mozart  said, 
'he  is  an  honourable  old  man.'  Gluck  appre- 
ciated him,  and  was  inclined  to  be  friendly,  but 
they  were  never  intimate.  At  his  request  the 
'EntfUhrung'  was  performed  out  of  its  turn, 
and  <  Gluck  paid  me  many  compliments  upon  it. 
I  dine  with  him  to-morrow.'  On  another  occa- 
sion Gluck  was  at  Mme.  Lange's  concert,  where 
Mozart  played.  *  He  could  not  say  enough  in 
praise  of  the  symphony  and  aria  (both  by 
Mozart),  and  invited  us  all  four  (the  Mozarts 
and  Langes)  to  dinner  on  Sunday.'  Salieri  was 
unfriendly.  He  had  great  influence  with  the 
Emperor,  and  could  easily  have  secured  an  ap- 
pointment for  Mozart,  but  though  astute  enough 
not  to  show  his  dislike  openly,  he  put  obstacles 
in  his  way.  Other  still  more  bitter  opponents 
were  Kozeluch,  ICreibich,  and  Strack,  who  with 
Salieri  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  Emperor's 
music-room.  Kozeluch  also  hated  Haydn,  and 
this  inspired  Mozart  with  a  contempt  he  took 
no  pains  to  conceal,  and  which  Kozeluch  never 
forgave.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Mozart  and  Haydn :  *  It  was  quite 
touching,*  says  Niemetschek,  'to  hear  Mozart 
speak  of  the  two  Haydns,  or  of  any  other  great 
master;  it  was  like  listening  to  an  admiring 
pupil,  rather  than  to  the  great  Mozart.*  He 
recognised  in  the  same  generous  way  the  merit 
of  those  who  merely  crossed  his  path,  such  as 
Paisiello  and  Sarti,  with  both  of  whom  he  was 
on  very  friendly  terms.  Kelly  *  dined  at  Mozart's 
house  with  Paisiello,  and  was  a  witness  of  their 
mutual  esteem.  Mozart's  pupil,  Barbara  Ployer, 
played  some  of  his  compositions  to  Paisiello,  who 
in  his  turn  asked  for  the  score  of  '  Idomeneo.* 
Of  Sarti,  Mozart  writes  to  his  father,  '  He  is  an 
honest  upright  man  ;^  I  have  played  a  great  deal 
to  him  already,  including  variations  on  one  of  his 
own  airs  (460)  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.' 
He  immortalised  this  very  theme  by  introducing 
it  into  the  second  Finale  of '  Don  Giovanni ' ;  and 
did  a  similar  service  for  a  theme  from  Martin's 
*  Cosa  rara,'  an  opera  which  at  that  time  thre# 
even  Mozart  into  the  shade.  Of  that  composer, 
then  a  universal  favourite,  he  said :  '  nmch  that 
he  writes  is  really  very  pretty,  but  in  ten  ytert 
time  his  music  will  be  entirely  forgotten.'  Mosart 
took  a  great  interest  in  all  striving  young  artists, 
augmented  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Storace  by  his 
esteem  for  his  sister  Nancy,  the  first  Susanna  in 
'Figaro.'  His  sympathy  with  Gyroweta  haa 
been  mentioned:  of  Pleyel's  first  quartets  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  *  They  are  very  well  written, 

t  'BemtnlReencee,'  1. 238. 

7  The  'hou«(t'  man  aliermuds  wrote  a  feiy  nallclons  critique  on 
Blozut't  quartete. 
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and  really  pleasing ;  it  is  easy  to  see  who  his 
master  was  (Haycia).  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  music  if  Pleyel  should  in  time  replace 
Haydn.'  When  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  for 
tho  first  time  in  the  sprang  of  1787,  and  found 
an  opportunity  of  playing  before  Mozart,  he  is 
said  to  have  observed  to  the  bystanders,  '  Mark 
him ;  he  wiU  make  a  noise  in  the  world.*  Of 
Thomas  lanley,  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  made  friends  in  Florence,  he  said,  '  That  he 
was  a  true  genius,  and  had  he  lived  would  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  musical 
world.*  * 

Mozart  was  short,  but  slim  and  well-propor- 
tioned, with  small  feet  and  good  hands;  as  a 
young  man  he  was  thin,  which  made  his  nose  look 
large,  but  later  in  life  he  became  stouter.  His 
head  was  somewhat  large  in  proportion  to  his 
body,  and  he  had  a  profusion  of  fine  hair,  of 
which  he  was  rather  vain.  He  was  always  pale, 
and  his  face  was  a  pleasant  one,  though  not 
striking  in  any  way.  His  eyes  were  well-formed, 
and  of  a  good  size,  with  fine  eyebrows  and  lashes, 
but  as  a  rule  they  looked  languid,  and  his  gaze 
was  restTess  and  absent.  He  was  very  particular 
about  his  dothes,  and  wore  a  good  deal  of  em- 
broidery  and  jewelry ;  from  his  elegant  appear- 
ance Clementi  took  him  for  one  of  the  court 
chamberlains.  On  the  whole  he  was  perhaps 
insisnificant-looking,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be 
ma^  aware  of  the  &ct,  or  to  have  his  small 
stature  commented  upon.  When  playing  the 
whole  man  became  at  once  a  different  and  a 
higher  order  of  being.  His  countenance  changed, 
his  eye  settled  at  once  into  a  steady  caUn  gaze, 
and  every  movement  of  his  muscles  conveyed  the 
sentiment  exprefssed  in  his  playing.  He  was  fond 
of  active  exercise,  which  was  the  more  necessary 
as  he  suffered  materially  in  health  from  his  habit 
of  working  far  into  the  night.  At  one  time  he 
took  a  regular  morning  ride,  but  had  to  give  it 
up,  not  being  able  to  conquer  his  nervousness. 
It  was  replaced  by  billiaras  and  skittles,  his 
fondness  for  which  we  have  mentioned.  He 
even  had  a  billiard-table  in  his  own  house: 
*  Many  and  many  a  game  have  I  played  with 
him,'  says  Kelly,  '  but  always  came  off  second 
best.*  When  no  one  else  was  there  he  would 
play  with  his  wife,  or  even  by  himself.  His 
favourite  amusement  of  all  however  was  dancing, 
for  which  Vienna  afforded  ample  opportunities. 
This  too  Kelly  mentions  (i.  226), '  Mme.  Mozart 
told  me  that  great  as  his  genius  was,  he  was  an 
enthusiast  in  dancing,  and  often  said  that  his 
taste  lay  in  that  art,  rather  than  in  music*  He 
WM  particularly  fond  of  masked  balls,  and  had 
quite  a  talent  for  masquerading  in  character,  as 
he  showed  at  the  Rathhaus  balls  in  Salzbuxg. 
In  X  783  he  sent  home  for  a  harlequin*s  suit,  to  play 
the  character  in  a  pantomime  got  up  by  some 
friends  for  the  Carnival  Monday ;  Mme.  Lange 
and  her  husband  were  Columbine  and  Pierrot, 
Merk,  an  old  dancing-master  who  trained  the 
company,  was  Pantaloon,  and  the  painter  Gross! 
the  Dottore.  Mozart  devised  the  whole  thing,  and 
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composed  the  music,  which  was  of  course  very 
simple;  thfrteen  numbers  have  been  preserved 
(446). 

In  society  Mozart  found  amusement  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  inspiration,  as  well  as  affection 
and  true  sympathy.  No  house  offered  bim  so 
much  of  these  as  that  of  Countess  Thun,  '  die 
charmanteste,  liebste  Dame,  die  ich  in  meinem 
Leben  gesehen,*  of  whom  Bumey,  Reichardt,  and 
George  Forster,  wrote  in  the  highest  terms.  Other 
associates  were  the  Countess's  son-in-law  and 
Mozart's  pupil  Prince  Karl  Lichnowtiky,  Hofrath 
von  Bom,  Baron  Otto  von  Gemmingen,  Hofrath 
von  Spielmann,  Prince  Kaunitz,  Count  Cobenzl, 
Field-marshal  Haddik,  Geheinirath  von  Kees, 
who  had  weekly  orchestral  concerts  at  his  house, 
the  botanist  Jacquin,  and  his  son  and  daughter 
[Jaoqdin  von], Count  Hatzfeld,  an  intimate  friend 
who  played  in  his  quartets,  Kaufmann  Bridi, 
a  good  tenor  who  sung  in  *Idomeneo,'  the  families 
Greiner,  Martinez,  and  Ployer,  all  of  whom  had 
constant  music,  and  van  Swieten,  who  has  been 
mentioned  already.  Another  great  admirer  of 
his  was  Baiisani  the  physician,  'that  noble 
man,  my  best  and  dearest  friend,  who  saved 
my  life'  (when  seriously  ill  in  1784),  and  whose 
unexpected  death  in  1787  affected  him  much. 
One  can  quite  understand  that  the  refreshment 
of  social  intercourse  was  a  real  necessity  after 
his  hard  brain-work.  On  such  occasions  he  was 
full  of  fun,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  pour 
out  a  stream  of  doggrel  rhymes  or  irresistibly 
droll  remarks;  in  short  he  was  a  frank  open* 
hearted  child,  whom  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  identify  with  Mozart  the  great  artist.  His 
brother-in-law  Lange'  says  that  he  was  most 
full  of  fun  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  with 
his  great  works;  It  has  been  reiterated  cul 
nauseam  that  Mozart  was  a  drunkard,  whose 
indulgence  in  this  and  cognate  vices  brought 
him  to  an  early  '  grave^,  but  that  such  a  charge 
was  totally  unfounded  no  one  who  has  studied 
his  life  can  doubt  for  a  moment.  That,  like  other 
people,  he  enjoyed  a  good  glass  of  wine  nobody 
can  deny,  but  his  laborious  life  and  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  his  compositions  convincingly 
prove  that  he  was  never  given  up  to  excess. 
Those*  who  accused  him  of  intemperance  also 
magnified  his  debts  tenfold  when  he  died,  and 
thus  inflicted  grievous  injury  on  his  widow. 
These '  friends '  propagatedT  i^e  worst  reports  as  to 
his  domestic  affairs  and  constant  embarrassments. 
Undoubtedly  his  wife  was  a  bad  manager,  and 
this  was  a  serious  defect  in  a  household  which 
only  acquired  a  regular  income  (800  fl. !)  in  1 788, 
and  whose  resources  before  and  after  that  time 
were  most  irregular.  His  wife's  constant  ill- 
nesses too  were  a  great  additional  burden.  Though 
naturally  unfitted  for  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
made  many  serious  attempts  to  regulate  his  ex- 
penses, and  would  every  now  and  then  keep 


s  SdlMiblosniphlo,  pi  171. 
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strict  accounts  of  income  and  ^  expenditure,  bat 
these  good  resolutions  did  not  last.  As  Jahn 
remarks  with  point,  how  could  he  when  writing 
to  Puchberg  for  assistance  (July  17,  1789)  have 
appealed  to  his  fnend*s  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter and  honesty,  if  these  exaggerations  had 
been  true  ?  In  most  cases  he  was  led  astray  by 
sheer  good-nature,  as  he  never  could  refuse  any 
one  in  need.  His  kindness  was  grievously  abused 
by  false  friends,  whose  acquaintance  was  damaging 
to  his  character,  but  he  never  learned  prudence. 
The  worst  offender  in  this  respect  was  Stadler, 
the  eminent  darinet-player,  who  often  dined  at 
his  table,  and  repeatedly  wheedled  money  out  of 
him  under  pretext  of  poverty.  After  all  that 
had  passed,  Mozart  composed  a  concerto  (6a a)  for 
StadJer's  tour,  finishing  it  two  days  only  before 
the  production  of  the  Zauberflote,  when  he  was 
of  course  particularly  hard  pressed. 

His  religious  sentiments,  more  especially  his 
views  on  death,  are  distinctly  stated  in  a  letter 
to  his  £ftther  at  first  hearing  of  his  illness.  '  As 
death,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  true  end  and  aim 
of  our  lives,  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  made 
myself  so  well  acquainted  with  this  true,  best 
friend  of  mankind,  that  his  image  no  longer 
terrifies,  but  calms  and  consoles  me.  And  I 
thank  God  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  (you 
'understand)  of  learning  to  look  upon  death 
as  the  key  which  unlocks  the  gate  of  true  bliss. 
I  never  Ue  down  to  rest  without  thinking  that» 
oung  as  I  am,  before  the  dawn  of  another  day 
'.  may  be  no  more ;  and  yet  nobody  who  knows 
me  would  call  me  morose  or  discontented.  For 
this  blessing  I  thank  my  Creator  every  day,  and 
wish  from  my  heart  that  I  could  share  it  with 
all  my  fellow-men.' 

Mozart  has  often  been  compared  with  other 
great  men,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  etc.,  but  the  truest  parallel  of  all  is  that 
between  him  and  Baphael.  In  the  works  of 
both  we  admire  the  same  marvellous  beauty  and 
refinement,  the  same  pure  harmony  and  ideal 
truthfulness ;  we  also  recognise  in  the  two  men 
the  same  intense  delight  in  creation,  which  nuide 
them  regard  each  fir^h  work  as  a  sacred  task, 
and  the  same  g^titude  to  their  Maker  for  His 
.divine  gift  of  genius.  The  influence  of  each 
I  upon  his  art  was  immeasurable;  as  painting  has 
but  one  Raphael,  so  music  ^as  but  one  Mozart. 

In  reviewing  Mozart's  instrumental  compo- 
sitions, we  will  first  consider  those  for  pianoforte. 
They  comprise  all  the  different  branches,  and  are 
thoroughly  suited  to  the  instrument — grateful, 
and  for  the  present  state  of  technique,  easy;  they 
contain  no  mere  bravura-writing,  the  passages 
being  for  the  most  part  founded  on  the  scale,  or 
on  broken  chords.  In  playixig  them,  deamess, 
taste,  and  the  power  of  singing  on  the  instru- 
ment are  required.  In  variations,  written  almost 
entirely  for  pupils  and  amateurs,  he  employs  for 
the  most  part  the  melismatic  style.    His  themes 

1  In  one  of  these  ordertr  flti  he  b«fftn  0794)  a  thematic  remitter  of 
all  hli  GompositioDi  as  th«7  were  completed,  and  ooutiuued  the  prac- 
tice up  to  a  short  time  before  his  death.  This  lOTaluable  document 
was  flrtt  pub)i«hed  hj  AnAri  In  It^ 
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were  taken  firom  well-known  pieces,  such  as 
Fischer's  minuet,  and  airs  by  Paisiello,  Gluck« 
Sarti,  Duport,  etc.  A  good  many  that  were  not 
his  were  circulated  under  his  name,  a  proof  of 
the  demand  for  them.  Of  these  onlv  two  need 
be  specified,  one  by  Fonter  on  a  theme  from 
Sarti's  opera '  I  finti  £redi  * ;  the  other  by  Eberl, 
on  *  Zu  Steffen  sprach  im  Traume,'  from  Umlauf 's 
*  Irrllcht.'  Of  three  Rondos  the  last,  in  A  minor 
(511)  b  well  known;  it  is  characterised  through- 
out by  a  tenderness  which  makes  it  most  attrac- 
tive. Two  Fantasias  (396,  397),  and  a  short 
sustained  Adagio  (540)  are  lUmost  improvisations ; 
a  third  Fantasia  forms  the  prelude  to  an  excellent 
fugue  in  the  style  of  Bach  (394) ;  a  fourth  (475) 
fuU  of  depth  and  earnestness,  was  united  by 
Mozart  himself  with  the  sonata  in  G  minor  (457). 
The  charming  Gigue  (574)  is  well  known ;  but  a 
P.F.  Suite  in  the  style  of  Bach  and  Handel  (499) 
was  unfortunately  not  finished  *,  the  Abb^  Stadler 
completed  a  more  formal  and  abstract  Fugue 
(401).  In  bis  Sonatas  of  the  Viennese  period 
Mozart  retained  the  conventional  three  move- 
ments ;  they  overflow  with  melody,  but  the  last 
movements,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  easy 
rondo  or  variations,  are  as  a  rule  not  much 
worked  out.  The  C  minor  (457),  already  men- 
tioned, is  full  of  fire  and  passion,  not  excepting 
the  last  movement,  and  already  indicates  what 
Beethoven  was  destined  to  do  for  the  sonata. 
Two  others  in  Bb  and  D  (5  70, 576),  both  pleasing, 
lively  and  easy,  also  deserve  mention.  \  Sonatas 
by  others  were  published  under  his  name,  for 
instance,  one  in  C minor  (Kochel's  Anhang,  904) 
recommended  by  Czemy  in  his  'Pianoforteschule* 
(iv.  1 6a),  even  though  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  afterwards  published  by  Artaria  with  the 
composer's  name — 'Anton  Eberl,  oeuvre  I.* 
Another  favourite  one  is  in  Bb  (Kochel's  An- 
hang 136),  parUy  put  together  from  Mozart's 
concertos  by  A.  E.  MUller  as  op.  a6.  !rhe  most 
striking  sonata  for  four  hands  is  the  last  but  one 
in  F  (497).  Two  pieces  for  a  musical  dock  (594, 
608)  ordered  by  Count  Deym  for  Mtiller's  Kunst- 
cabinet,  are  oidy  known  in  the  P.F.  arrangement 
for  four  hands ;  they  belong  to  the  dose  of  his  life, 
and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and  thoroughness 
of  technique  which  we  find  in  them  show  how 
consdentiously  Mozart  executed  such  works  to 
order.  For  two  pianos  we  have  a  lively  sonata 
in  D  (448),  and  an  energetic  fugue  in  G  minor 
(426)  arnmged  by  Mozart  for  string-quartet  with 
introductory  adagio  (546).  The  Sonatas  for  P.  F. 
and  violin  were  generally  written  for  his  lady- 
pupils  (the  violin  at  that  time  was,  generally 
speaking,  a  man's  instrument).  They  are  neither 
deep  nor  learned,  but  interesting  ftom  their 
abundant  melody  and  modulations.  One  of 
the  finest  is  that  in  Bb  (454)  composed  in  1784 
for  Mdlle.  Strinasaochi ;  the  last,  in  F  (547), 
is  'for  beginners* ;  the  last  but  one  in  £b  (481), 
is  also  easy,  and  contains  in  the  first  movement 
the  favourite  subject  which  he  treats  in  the  finale 
of  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  The  P.F.  Trios  were  in- 
tended for  amateur  meetings ;  the  most  important 
is  the  one  in  £  (542)  composed  in  1788  lor  his 
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£nend  Puchberg.  The  one  in  £b  (498)  with 
clarinet  and  viola  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
they  were  all  written  between  1786  and  1788. 
Broader  in  design  and  more  powerful  in  expres- 
sion are  the  two  Quartets  in  G  minor  and  £b 
(478,  493),  especially  the  first,  which  is  effective 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  Quintet  in  Eb  with 
oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon  (452),  composed 
in  1 7  84,  is  particularly  charming.  Mozart  played 
it  to  Paisiello,  and  wrote  to  his  father  'I  consider 
it  the  best  I  have  yet  written.')('!EUs  Concertos, 
however,  are  the  works  which  best  represent  him 
as  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte.  Their  merit  b 
incontestable,  the  solo  instrument  and  the  01^ 
chestra  being  welded  into  an  organic  whole.  The 
first  four  were  composed  in  1767 ;  six  between 
1773  and  1777 ;  and  the  remaining  seventeen  in 
Vienna.  Of  the  latter,  the  first  three  (41 3-4 1 5) 
were  published  in  1783  by  Mozart  himself; 
thirteen  were  composed  between  1 784  and  1 788, 
and  the  last  in  Bb  (595)  in  1 791.  The  last  but 
one  in  D  (537)  is  the  '  Coronation  concerto,*  which 
he  is  said  to  have  played  at  Frankfort,  though 
according  to  other  authorities  it  was  that  in  F 
(459).  The  best  and  most  popular  are  those  in 
J)  minor  (466),  in  C  (467),  C  minor  (491),  and 
in  C  (503).  1  he  characteristics  of  the  concertos 
maybe  thus  summarised — ^those  in F,  A,  C  (413- 
415),  C  minor  (449)  and  Bb  (456)  are  easiest  of 
comprehension  for  a  large  audience;  those  in 
Bb,  G,  and  A  (450,  453, 488)  bright  and  pleasing ; 
those  in  D  minor  and  C  minor  (466,  491)  pas- 
sionate and  agitated ;  those  in  Eb  and  £b  (481, 
595)  serious  and  sustained ;  those  in  C  and  D  (503, 
537),  brilliant  and  showy;  the  one  in  C  (467) 
grand  and  poetic  The  following  have  been  already 
mentioned — Concerto  for  two  P.F.S  in  Eb  (365) 
composed  in  1780,  fine  in  the  first  and  lively  in 
the  last  movement;  ditto  for  three  P.F.s  in  F 
(342)  composed  1776,  and  arranged  by  Mozart 
for  two  P.F.s  with  cadenzas ;  and  a  Concert- 
rondo  in  D  (382),  printed  as  the  last  movement 
of  the  concerto  in  £>  (i  75). 

We  now  pass  to  the  compositions  for  strings 
and  wind.  The  Duets  are  few ;  and  include  those 
composed  for  Michael  Haydn.  The  only  Trio  for 
Tiolm,  viola,  and  cello,  in  Eb  (563)  composed  in 
1 788,  is  in  six  movements,  like  a  divertimento ; 
it  is  broadly  designed,  and  worked  out  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  care,  'a  true  ^cabinet-picture.* 
Of  the  first  sixteen  Quartets  for  two  violins, 
Tiola,  and  cello,  that  in  D  minor  (i  73),  composed 
in  I773f  rises  obviously  to  a  higher  level.  It 
was  only  after  a  pause  of  nine  years  (Nov.  1782) 
that  Mozart  resumed  this  branch  of  composition 
with  the  six  dedicated  to  Haydn,  each  one  a  gem. 
Such  however  was  not  the  popular  verdict  at 
the  time;  a  critic  of  the  day'  found  them  'much 
too  highly  spiced* — and  asks  'whose  palate  can 
stand  that  for  any  length  of  time  ?  *  Prince  Grassal- 
kowics  tore  up  the  parts  in  a  rage  at  finding  that 
they  really  contained  the  hideous  stuff  which  was 
"being  played  before  him ;  and  they  were  returned 
to  Arbaria  from  Italy  as  so  full  of  mistakes  that 
it  was  impossible  to  play  from  them.    The  chief 
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stumblingblock  was  the  much-abused  introduc- 
tion to  the  last  quartet.  In  his  next  one,  in  D 
(499),  Mozart  tried  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  wishes  of  the  public.  The  last  three,  in  D,  Bb, 
and  F  (575,  589,  590),  were  composed  for  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  a  time  when  he  was  nearly 
crushed  beneath  a  load  of  care  and  poverty,  of 
which,  however,  the  works  bear  no  trace.  The 
king*s  favourite  instrument,  the  cello,  has  more 
than  its  full  share  of  work,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fine  treatment  and  wealth  of  invention  this  is 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  quartet.  The 
Adagio  with  fugue  (546)  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  Quartets  for  flute  and  strings  (285,  29S), 
and  for  oboe  obligate  (370)  are  easy  of  execution, 
and  of  no  special  importance. 

The  Quintets  must  all  be  ascribed  to  external 
influences :  Mozart  invariably  doubled  the  viola, 
instead  of  the  cello  as  Boccherini  did.  The  first, 
in  Bb  (46),  was  written  in  Vienna'  in  1768,  and 
the  autograph  shows  his  still  unformed  boyish 
hand ;  the  next,  dated  five  years  later,  is  in  Bb 
(174);  and  the  third,  in  C  minor  (406),  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  eight-part  serenade  for  wind 
instruments  (388),  follows  ten  years  later.  Of 
those  belonging  to  1787  in  0  and  G  minor  (<;i5y 
516),  the  latter  full  of  passion  and  movement^  is 
the  ne  plat  vUra  of  its  kind.  The  two  last,  in 
D  and  Eb  (593, 614),  were  written  in  December 
1790  and  April  179I9  'at  the  urgent  request  of 
an  amateur,  whose  object  evidently  was  to  give 
assistance  in  a  delicate  manner  to  the  hard- 
pressed  composer ;  both  show  the  clearness  and 
firmness  of  the  master-hand,  although  the  end 
was  so  near.  Three  other  Quintets  must  be  in- 
cluded in  this  series ;  one  in  Eb  (407)  composed 
in  1787  for  Leitgeb  the  horn-player,  with  only 
one  violin,  and  a  French  horn  or  cello ;  another 
in  A  (581),  the  charming  'Stadler  quintet,'  for 
clarinet,  two  vioUns,  viola,  and  cello,  completed 
Sept.  29, 1789 ;  and  a  third  in  C  minor  (617)  for 
glass  harmonica,  fiute,  oboe,  viola,  and  cello, 
composed  in  May  1791  for  Kirchgassner.  The 
accompanying  instruments  are  obviously  selected 
with  a  view  to  the  special  timbre  of  the  solo,  an 
effect  which  is  lost  by  substituting  the  piano. 

We  have  already  seen  that  at  the  time  he  was 
working  hard  at  the  violin,  Mozart  composed  six 
Concertos  for  it— 207,  211,  216,  218,  919  in 
1775,  and  268  in  1776.  They  consist  of  three 
movements  each,  the  first  being  generally  the 
most  worked-out,  the  second  in  the  style  of  a 
romance  (the  adagio  in  216  is  of  larger  propor- 
tions), and  the  wird  in  rondo-form.  Previous 
to  these  came  a  concertone  (190)  for  two  solo 
violins,  and  orchestra,  with  obligate  parts  for  cello 
and  oboe,  interesting  from  the  artistic  manner  in 
which  the  various  instruments  are  grouped. 
Quite  different  again  is  a  '  Concertante  Sympho- 
nic *  for  violin  and  viola  (364)  written  in  1 780, 
The  solo -parts  are  treated  simply,  seldom  moving 

>  KOchel  glres  Balzbniv,  but  the  te.mll]r  were  then  tn  Vlenitft  »flcr 
their  return  from  Olmfttz  and  Brnnn.  The  quintet  wu  metamor- 
phoied  by  Mozart  Into  a  mrenade  {»;i)  in  17Mi  The  fine  adicio  No.  8 
was  arranged  In  Vienna  by  an  unlcnown  hand  as  an  offertorlum.  to  the 
words  *  Qui*  te  comprehendat.'  for  4  valcen.  organ  and  violin  k-Io.  2 
Tiollnn,  viola,  2  boms,  and  bass.  Farts  published  with  others  b;  Ditr 
belli,  in  Sb. 
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independently  when  playjng  together,  the  orches- 
tra is  stronger,  and  the  tutti  more  important,  ho 
that  its  character,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  is 
rather  that  of  a  symphony, 

Nine  Concertos  remain  to  be  considered: — 
the  one  composed  in  Paris  for  flute  and  harp  is 
brilliant  without  being  difficult  for  the  solo  in- 
struments; the  orchestra  is  discreetly  handled, 
and  the  andantino  accompanied  by  string  quartet 
alone,  graceful  and  tender.  A  concerto  for  bassoon 
(191)  was  composed  in  Salzburg;  two  for  flute 
(313*  314)  ^^  Mannheim;  four  for  French  horn 
(41 2,  41 7, 447,  495)  at  Vienna,  at  the  house  and 
in  the  presence  of  Leutgeb.  These  last  are  evi- 
dently written  hastily  and  carelessly,  and  are  of 
no  specitJ  significance ;  the  autograph  is  full  of 
absurd  marginal  notes.  [See  Ledtgbb,  p.  1 26.] 
The  last  concerto,  composed  for  Stadler  (622), 
brings  out  all  the  fine  qualities  of  the  clarinet ; 
Jahn  regards  it  as  the  basis  of  modem  execution. 

The  Grenades,  Nocturnes,  and  Diyertimenti  or 
Cassationen,  mostly  with  solo  instruments  concer- 
tante,  consist  generally  of  from  six  to  eight 
movements.  One  of  ike  nocturnes  (286)  has 
four  orchestras,  of  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  and 
two  horns  each,  by  means  of  which  a  triple 
echo  is  produced;  a  short  serenade  (259)  has 
only  strings  and  drums.  Another  serexiade  for 
wind  instruments  with  cello  and  bass  (361), 
remodelled  in  1 780  from  a  youthful  quintet  (46), 
is  an  important  work.  Of  solid  merit  are  three 
divertimenti  for  string-quintet  and  horns  in  F, 
Bb,  and  G  (247,  287,  334) ;  the  second  is  well 
known.  They  have  six  movements  each,  and 
are  essentially  in  quartet-style,  in  spite  of  the 
horns.  Though  written  when  he  was  not  mnoh 
above  twenty,  his  mastery  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position is  complete.  Ajiother  divertimento  for 
the  same  instruments  '  Bin  musikalischer  Spass, 
oderauch  Bauem-Symphonie*  ('a  musical  joke'), 
composed  in  1787,  is  irresistibly  comic. 

The  Tafelmusik,  Nachtmusik,  etc.,  for  wind- 
instruments,  with  from  six  to  eight  movements 
each,  often  present  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
binations, Buch  as  2  flutes,  5  trumpets,  and 
5  drums  (187,  188),  intended  it  is  true  for 
festal  occasions,  and  2  oboi,  2  bassoons,  and 
2  horns,  in  six  divertimenti  (213,  240,  25a, 
35.^f  270,  2S9)  composed  in  1775  and  1776, 
and  graceful  in  spite  of  their  concise  form. 
Superior  to  these,  and  indeed  to  all  mere  fSte 
music,  are  two  serenades  for  wind  in  Eb  and 
C  minor  (375,  388),  composed  in  Vienna  in  1781 
and  1782  ;  i^e  latter  also  arranged  by  Mozart  as 
a  quintet  (406).  Of  dance-music  for  full  orchestra 
the  first  published  was  four  contredanses  (267, 
Salzburg,  1776) ;  in  1784  followed  two  quadrilles 
(463)  each  consisting  of  a  minuet  and  an  allegro ; 
and  in  1787  six  German  dances  (509)  and  nine 
contredanses  (510).  The  dances,  written  for  six 
of  the  Redouten-Balls  in  Vienna,  begin  in  Dec. 
1 788  with  the  German  dances  (567)  and  twelve 
minuets  (568). 

In  the  Symphonies  we  are  able  to  follow  the 
steps  of  his  progress  most  closely.  He  first 
makes  sure  of  his  materials  and  technique,  then 
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the  separate  parts  acquire  more  freedom  and 
independence,  melody  and  invention  grow,  the 
subjects  gain  in  cluunicter,  there  is  more  sub- 
stance in  the  whole,  the  details  are  better  worked 
out ;  the  wind-instruments,  no  longer  used 
merely  to  strengthen  the  strings,  take  their 
own  line  and  materially  assist  in  the  light 
and  shade;  in  a  word,  Uie  various  component 
parts  of  the  orchestra  become  one  animated 
whole.  Mozart  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Haydn  in  having  heard  and  studied  the  fine 
orchestras  at  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Paris, 
while  Haydn  was  entirely  restricted  to  his  own. 
Mozart  at  first  learned  from  Haydn,  but  after 
1 785  the  reverse  took  place ;  Haydn's  London 
symphonies  also  show  how  much  bis  orches- 
tration gained  in  fullness  and  brilliance  from 
contact  with  the  world.  Mozart's  first  attempts 
in  London  and  the  Hague  are  in  three  move- 
ments; in  those  composed  at  Vienna  in  1767 
and  1768  the  minuet  is  introduced.  His  later 
treatment  of  this  movement  is  distinguished  for 
refinement  and  dignified  cheerfulness,  in  contrast 
to  the  jovial  good-humour  and  banter  which  cha* 
racterise  Haydn's  minuets.  Of  twenty  symphonies 
composed  in  Salzburg,  two  are  distinctly  supe- 
rior,  that  in  G  minor  (J  83)  being  serious,  almost 
melancholy,  and  in  some  sense  the  precursor  of 
the  later  one  in  the  same  key,  to  which  the  other 
in  A  (201),  bright,  fresh,  and  sunny,  forms  a 
striking  contrast.  Next  comes  the  lively  Parisian 
or  French  symphony  in  D  (297)  with  three 
movements;  then  three  more  in  Salzburg,  in- 
cluding one  in  G  (318)  in  one  movement,  pro- 
bably intended  as  an  overture  to  a  play.^  With 
the  exception  of  two  in  0  and  G  (425,  444) 
composed  in  Linz,  and  plainly  showing  HaydJa's 
influence,  all  the  rest  were  written  in  Vienna. 
In  the  lively  bustling  symphonies  in  D  (3S5), 
composed  1782,  and  C  (504),  composed  1786,  for 
the  Haffner  family  of  StJzbuiig,  the  orchestration 
reminds  us  that  they  had  just  been  preceded  by 
'  Figaro.'  The  last  three,  in  £b,  G  minor,  and  C 
with  the  fugue  (Jupiter)  (543, 5  50, 5  5 1 ),  were  com- 
posed in  1778  between  &e  26th  of  June  and  the 
xoth  of  August,  just  over  six  weeks !  Ambros* 
says  of  them,  'Considered  as  pure  music,  it  is 
hwxlly  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  world 
possesses  anything  more  perfect.'  Jahn  calls  the 
first  a  triumph  of  beauty  in  sound,  the  second 
a  work  of  art  exhausting  its  topic,  and  the  third 
in  more  than  one  respect  the  greatest  and  noblest 
of  Mozart's  symphonies. 

Next  come  the  Vocal  Compositions.  Lieder  he 
only  wrote  casually ;  and  unfortunately  to  very 
insignificant  words.  The  greater  number  are 
in  stanzas,  but  some  few  are  continuously  com- 
posed, such  as  'An  Chloe'  (524),  more  in  the 
style  of  an  Italian  canzonet ;  '  Abendempfind- 
ung'  (523)  fine  both  in  form  and  expression; 
*Ungluckliche  liebe'  and  *Trennung  und  Wie- 
dervereinigung'  (520,  519)  almost  paanonate ; 
and  '  Zu  meiner  Zeit'  (517)  in  a  sportive  tone. 


1  Not.  u  often  stated.  Btenchit  'Vniamlla 
In  1786. 
t  •annaBd«r]fiuUcandFoeiie,'p.l29L 
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Of  three  Einderlieder  (529,  596,  598)  the  seoond, 
'Komm'  lieber  Mai,'  BtlU  survives;  nor  will 
the  *  Wiegenlied'  (350)  be  forgotten.  Goethe'a 
'Veilchen'  (476)  is  perfection,  and  shows  what 
Mozart  oould  have  produced  in  this  direction. 
Many  spurious  Lieder  have  been  published  under 
hiB  name;  there  are  38  in  Kochel's  Catalogue 
(Anhang  Y.  Nos.  246-383).  The  canons  re- 
quire sifting  ;  even  Byrd's  '  Non  nobis  Domine* 
has  been  set  to  Grerman  words,  and  ascribed  to 
him.  Several  are  composed  to  words  in  the 
Viennese  dialect,  and  the  effect  is  quite  neutral- 
ised by  the  modern  drawing-room  text  which  is 
often  substituted.  'Difficile  lectu  mihi  Mars* 
(559)  iB  a  comic  canon,  followed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  sheet  by  <0  du  eselhafter  ^Peyerl* 
(560).  The  double  canon  on  '  Lebet  wohl,  wir 
sehn  uns  wieder'  and  '  Heult  noch  gar  wie  alte 
Weiber/  written  on  taking  leave  of  Doles  at 
Leipzig,  is  well-known. 

As  we  have  seen  already,  he  was  frequently 
ealled  upon  to  write  airs  for  concerts,  and  for 
insertion  in  operas:  many  of  these  still  bear 
repetition ;  for  instance,  the  soprano-airs '  Misera 
dove  son '  (369),  '  Non  temer  amato  bene '  with 
P.F.  obligate  (505),  *Un  moto  di  gioja*  (579), 
'  Bella  mia  fianuna  *  (528),  one  of  his  finest  airs ; 
ihe  tenor  air  'Per  pietk*  (420),  and  the  bass 
airs  'Non  so  d'onde  viene'  (512),  'Mentre  ti 
lABcio*  (513),  and  *Per  questa  bella  mano*  with 
double-baas  obligate  (612). 

To  prepare  the  way  for  his  Masses  we  must 
first  consider  his  Church  music  of  various  kinds. 
First  and  foremost  come  the  Litanies  and  Ves- 
pers, each  a  complete  whole  formed  of  several 
independent  parts.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Litania  de  venerabili  is  solemnity,  and  of  the 
Lauretanae  or  Marienlitanei,  tenderness;  and 
these  Mozart  has  succeeded  in  preserving.  [See 
LiTANT.]  Of  the  latter,  the  first,  in  Bb,  com- 
posed in  1 771,  abready  shows  fluency  in  part- 
writing,  and  mastery  of  form  and  modulation; 
but  the  second,  in  D  (195),  composed  in  1774. 
is  far  more  important,  i^e  voices  being  treated 
oontrapuntally  with  independent  orchestra.  We 
have  flJso  two  litanies  de  venerabili  in  Bb  and 
£b  (125,  143),  composed  in  1772  and  1776,  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  two  being  deadly 
marked  in  the  compositions  themselves.  The 
fine  choruses  in  Nos.  3  and  5  of  the  latter,  point 
to  the  Bequiem,  and  like  the  fugue  'Pignus 
futurae '  almost  startle  by  their  power,  as  does 
also  the  opening  of  the  '  Panis  vivus/  identical 
with  the  *TulMk  minim*  in  the  Bequiem.  A 
still  stronger  sense  of  the  dignity  of  church  music 
is  shown  in  two  vespers  in  C  (321,  339)  com- 
posed in  1779  and  1780,  the  greater  part  of  both 
thoroughly  deserving  a  place  among  his  most 
important  works.  The  *  Confitebor*  in  the  first, 
and  'Laudato  pueii*  and  'Laudate  Dominum' 
in  the  latter,  are  real  gems.  The  motet  '  Miseri- 
cordias  Domine*  (222),  an  exercise  for  Padre 
Martini,  who  gave  him  a  brilliant  testimonial 
for  it  in  1775,  is  in  strict  counterpoint  throughout. 
In  1 776  bs  composed  a  '  Venite  populi  *  for  double 
1  BafarriDs  to  the  deiectlre  ntt«naoa  of  Perflrl.  tha  tenor. 
VOL.  H.  PT.  10. 
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chorus ;  the  parts  are  in  imitation,  strict  op 
ftee,  and  the  whole  work  teems  with  force  and 
freshness.  A  list  of  innumerable  small  pieces  of 
church  music  doses  with  the  angelic  motet  'Ave 
verum*  (618),  composed  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
1 791,  at  Baden,  near  Vienna. 

His  first  Masses  (49, 65, 66),  written  while  he 
was  still  a  mere  boy,  show  how  thoroughly  he 
had  mastered  the  forms  then  in  use  for  that 
style  of  music.  We  pass  at  once  to  the  6th 
^Mass,  in  F  (192),  the  whole  of  which  is  in 
counterpoint,  with  only  two  violins,  bass,  and 
organ  as  accompaniment.  This  mass,  in  which 
the  master-hand  is  clearly  discernible,  recalls  the 
finest  models  of  the  old  Neapolitan  school,  and 
justly  ranks  next  to 'the  Bequiem;  the  Credo  is 
based  throughout  on  the  subject  so  well-known  in 
the  finale  to  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  The  next,  'in 
^  (i94)»  is  also  next  in  oider  of  merit ;  it  has  per« 
haps  more  grace,  but  less  earnestness  and  ideality. 
These  two  masses  show  what  he  was  capable  of 
in  church  music  when  unfettered;  but  in  the 
*five  which  followed  (220,  257-259,  262)  he  was 
forced  to  suit  his  patron*s  taste  by  aiming  at 
display,  and  the  result  is  less  fortunate.  Un- 
happily these  being  his  best-known  masses,  are 
generally  taken  as  his  standard  church  works. 
Hardly  more  important  are  the  next  "three  (275, 
3i7»  337)»  although  Mozart  himself  peems  ta 
have  had  a  preference  for  the  first,  in  Bb,  since 
he  chose  it  to  conduct  himself  in  1791.  The 
second,  in  C.  composed  in  1779,  ^  called  the 
'  Coronation 'mass,'  why,  nobody  knows;  the 
third,  also  in  C,  was  composed  in  1780,  and  all 
three  fulfil  the  conventional  requirements,  but 
seldom  show  a  glimpse  of  the  true  Mozart,  and 
then  only  in  court  uniform.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  last  mass,  in  C  minor  (427), 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  It  is  broadly  designed,  each  section- 
being  treated  as  a  separate  movement,  and  the 
whole  bears  clear  traces  of  his  studies  at  the 
time  (1783)  with  van  Swieten.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  never  finished ;  the  Eyrie, 
Gloria,  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  alone  are  com- 
plete ;  the  Credo  is  only  half  done.  Very  re- 
markable are  the  inequalitv  of  the  different 
movements,  the  large  dimensions  of  the  choruses 
and  fugues,  and  the  bravura  style  of  the  solos. 
The  Eyrie,  Gloria,  and  Sanctus  are  excellent, 
the  five -part  Gratias,  and  the  eight -part  Qui' 
tollis,  of  incomparable  beauty. 

We  now  come  to  the  Bequiem,  that  work  of 
pain,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish.  The 
following  pieces  are  in  his  own  handwriting  :— 
(i)  Bequiem  and  Eyrie,  complete;  (2>  voice- 
parts,  organ,  and  notes  of  the  accompaniment 
of  Nos.  2  to  9,  as  follows — *  Dies  irae,  68  bars ; 
Tuba  mirum,  62 ;  Bex  tremendae,  22  ;  Becordare, 
130;    Confutatis,  40;   Laciymosa,  8;  Domine, 

a  Mozart'a  XauM,  arruiged  by  V.  Nordlo,  No.  & 

•  Norello,  No.  6. 

4  The  ttcond.  In  Fb  (2^7 :  Norello  2).  Is  called  the  'Credo  Xus,' 
from  the  peculiar  tmtment  of  the  Credo.  It  is  printed  in  a  very 
mutilated  form ;  eren  the  characteristic  subject  In  the  Credo  ItMlf 
being  left  out  whenerer  possible.  The  much-used  subject  from  th« 
Jupiter  Symphonj  is  Introduced  a«aln  In  the  Sanctus. 

»  NOTCllO  10b  1.  M. 
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78 ;  Hostias,  54 :  the  last  eight  ban,  containlDg 
voice  parts,  oigaa,  and  fint-violin,  go  to  the 
words  'Fac  eaa  Domine  de  morte  tramire  ad 
vitam/  followed  by  the  direction  *Quain  olim 
Da  Capo/  that  ia  to  say,  repeat  the  last  35  ban 
of  the  Domxne.  His  widow,  in  her  anxiety  to 
have  the  score  completed,  and  thus  satisfy  the 
person  who  had  ordered  it^  fint  applied  to  Eybler, 
but  after  a  few  attempts  he  threw  up  the  task, 
and  she  then  entrusted  it  to  Sfissmayer,  who 
not  only  had  more  counwe,  but  was  able  to 
imitate  Mosart*s  hand.  He  copied  what  Mosart 
had  sketched  in,  filled  up  the  gaps,  wrote  a 
Sanctus,  Benedictos,  and  Agnus  Dei,  of  his  own, 
and,  to  give  unity  to  the  work,  wound  it  up  by 
repeating  the  fugue  of  the  Kyrie  to  the  words 

*  Gum  Sanctis  tuis.'  The  score  thus  completed 
was  handed  to  the  messenger,  who  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  Leutgeb,  steward  to  Count 
Jb'ranz  von  Walsegg,  of  Ruppach.  The  County 
who  had  lost  his  wife  Anna  Edlen  von  Flamm- 
berg,  on  Feb.  14,  1791,  and  wished  to  perform 
a  Requiem  to  her  memory,  celled  out  the 
score,  inscribed  it  '  Requiem  composto  dal  Conte 
Walsegg/  and  absolutely  had  it  performed  as 
his  own  on  Dec.  14,  1793.  After  wanderings 
almost  as  complicated  as  those  of  UlysMS,  the 
various  portions,  in  the  original  handwriting, 
were  at  length  safely  landed  in  the  HofbibUothek 
of  Vienna.  They  consist  of — (1)  the  autograph 
'Requiem  and  Kyrie,  with  the  remainder  com- 
plete in  Siissmaver  8  hand,  bought  by  the  Hof- 
bibUothek in  1839  for  fi%  ducats;  (a)  Nos.  a 
to  9  just  as  they  were  left  bv  Mozart ;  (3)  twelve 
sheets  presented  by  the  aW  Stadler,  and  (4) 
thirteen  bequeathed  by  Eybler  in  1846.  The 
discovery  of  the  autograph  was  the  most  con- 
clusive reply  to  GrottMed  Weber,  who,  as  is 
well-known,  disputed  for  yean  the  authenticitv 
of  the  Requiem,  It  has  been  analysed  with 
becoming  love  and  reverence  by  'Holmes,  and 
by  Jahn  in  his  second  volume.  The  latter  con- 
cludes his  observations  thus — '  It  is  the  true  and 
legitimate  expression  of  his  artistic  nature  at 
its  highest   point  of  finiidi— his  imperishable 

*  monument.*  An  admirable  summMy  of  the 
whole  story  will  be  found  in  '  Mozart^s  Requiem, 
by  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mus.  Doc/;  London,  No- 
vello,  1879. 

We  have  seen  Mosart,  when  a  mere  boy,  turn- 
ing irom  childish  play  to  serious  occupations :  a 

1  Ite  headlog  'Bflquleoi  dl  me.  W.  A.  Moiart  mp  TU'  is  tooobins, 
•I  thowlng  how  h*  looked  fonrard  to  iU  completion. 

3  A  CritlcAl  SiMj.  etc. 

*  This,  Moart'i  iMt  work,  wu  the  flnt  of  hit  tomJ  works  (Indudlog 
hb  opens)  to  be  performed  In  England.  John  Ashlej  Introduced  it  si 
Corent  Osrden  Tbestre  on  the  flnt  omtorio  svenii«  dttrii«  Lent. 
Feb. ».  imi.  The  piece  which  preceded  it  wss  a  Dead  March  with 
comi  dl  ba«etto,  double  ba«fooni,  and  two  pair  of  double  drums ; 
after  it  came  a  P.F.  concerto  played  bj  John  Field,  aad  Handel  a 
'  L'AllcBTO  ed  II  Fensleroao.'  Books  of  the  words,  with  a  translation 
of  the  Bequlem  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mozart,  were  sold  at  OcL 
each.  Of  the  Bequlem  Parke  lays.  'it  U  a  oompoettion  of  inflnite 
science  and  dulness,  from  the  eflects  of  which  the  audience  was  hap- 
pily reUered  by  Inciedoa's  song  in  L*A1l(gro.  "Baste  thee  Nymph.*" 
The  Morning  Post  said. '  Tlie  talents  wfeick  have  celebrated  the  name 
vf  Momrt  can  searaely  be  justly  appredatod  by  such  a  oomposition  as 
the  Bequiem ';  and  wound  up  with. '  It  Is  upon  the  whole  a  composi- 
tion which  could  only  have  come  from  the  liand  of  a  master.  From 
the  performers  It  received  ample  Justice.'  According  to  the  Porcu- 
pine '  thi>  performance  was  fsLT  fkt>m  being  well-  managed.'  It  was 
lepeated  on  March  4.    (Puhl. '  Mosart  In  London.'  p.  144.) 
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striking  instance  of  this  is  his  '  Grabmusik'  or 
German  cantata  (42)  written  in  1767,  which 
is  anything  but  a  boyish  composition.  About 
five  years  later  he  wrote,  apparently  in  conae- 
quence  of  his  visit  to  Padua,  an  oratorio  by 
Metastasio  called  'Betulia  liberata*  (118),  corre- 
sponding to  an  opera  seria  of  the  period.  The 
refrain  in  the  last  number  but  one,  alternately 
sung  by  solo  and  chorus,  is  an  ancient  canto- 
fermo  harmonised  in  four  parts,  in  fact  the 
same  which  is  introduced  in  the  Bequiem  to  the 
words  'Te  decet  hymnus.'  This  is  the  only  in- 
dependent work  of  the  kind,  his  other  cantata 
'  Davidde  penitente '  (469)  being  made  up  from 
the  Kjrrie  and  Gloria  of  his  last  unfinished  mats 
(437)  set  to  Italian  words,  with  two  interpolated 
airs  in  concert  style,  which  serve  to  render  more 
prominent  the  inherent  want  of  unity  and  con- 
gruity  in  the  piece. 

Of  smaller  cantatas,  the  two  (471.  623)  for  the 
Freemason's  Lodge  are  the  only  specimens.  Both 
show  much  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling ;  the 
fint,  for  tenor -solo  and  chorus,  was  composed 
in  1 785 ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  six  numben, 
written  on  Nov.  15, 179 1,  he  conducted  in  person 
only  two  days  before  his  last  illneas. 

The  long  list  of  Mozart's  dramatic  oompod* 
tions  is  headed  by  a  sacred  Singspiel,  'Die 
Schuldigkeit  des  ersten  Gebotes,*  in  three  parti, 
the  first  being  composed  by  him  in  Salzbtug 
during  the  winter  of  1766-67,  and  the  others 
added  by  Micj|iael  Haydn  and  Adlgasser,  the 
court  orgamst.'  Mosart's  work  occupies  ao8 
pages,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  Itauan  ora- 
torios of  the  period,  the  forms  being  handled 
with  perfect  certainty.  Mingled  with  the  boy's 
unsteady  writing  there  are  occasional  paseagei, 
mostly  florid,  in  his  &ther*s  hand,  and  the 
words  to  the  recitatives  are  by  a  third  per- 
son. The  third  tenor  air  is  interesting,  and 
Mosart  himself  evidently  thought  it  good,  as 
he  introduoed  it  with  slight  variations  into 
his  first  opera.  Immediately  afterwards  fol- 
lowed a  Latin  comedy  '  Apollo  et  Hyaointhus,* 
which,  in  spite  of  the  restraint  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, was  so  fiur  a  success  that  it  was  per- 
formed once.  In  Vienna  in  1768  he  composed 
a  German  operetta  or  pastorale  in  one  act, 
'Bastien  et  Bastienne,'  and  an  opera  bufia  in 
three  acta,  *La  finta  SempliQe.'  According  to 
Jahn  these  rise  above  ihe  ordinary  level  of 
contemporary  comic  operas  in  spite  of  their 
wretched  librettos;  and  he  remarks  that  in  Uiese 
early  dramatic  works  Mozart  fixes  the  two 
opposite  poles  which  he  touched  in  his  artistic 
career.  The  chief  number  in  the  *  Finta  Sem- 
plice'  is  the  tenor  air  No.  7,  previously  men- 
tioned. The  three  operas  composed  and  per- 
formed in  Milan,  *  Mitridate,  '  Ascanio  in 
Alba,'  and  'Lucio  Silla,'  each  mark  a  step  in 
advance.  They  succeeded  bevond  the  expecta- 
tions of  himself  and  his  father;  as  did  also 
'La  finta  Giardiniera^'  produced  in  Munich, 
Jan.  1 775,  when  he  wrote  home,  '  Everything 
has  gone  off  so  well,  the  noise  was  greater  than 
I  can  describe  to  Mama.'    The  German  opera 
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'  Zaide,*  in  wlilch  he  made  use  of  ihe  melocbramA 
by  Benda  which  he  admired  so  mnch,  has  nei- 
ther overture  nor  finale,  and  onoe  set  aside,  its 
subject  is  too  much  like  that  of  the  '  Entftthr- 
ung*^  to  allow  of  its  being  again  performed. 
To  this  period  also  belongs  the  heroic  drama 
'  Thames,  Kdnig  von  Egypten,'  consisting  of  three 
choruses  and  four  instrumental  pieces.  The 
choruses,  like  those  of  Racine^s  <  Athalie/  were 
intended  to  add  dignity  to  the  action,  and  as 
choruses  were  at  that  time  his  '  most  tavourite 
composition,*  he  worked  at  them  with  great 
satisfiustion.  They  are  on  a  far  grander  scale, 
especially  as  regMds  the  orchesti^  accompani- 
ments, than  those  of  his  masses  of  the  same 
period.  Unfortunately  the  play  had  been  given 
up  in  Vienna,  and  he  much  regretted  not  being 
able  to  use  his  music.  The  choruses  were  pub- 
lished with  Latin  words — *  Splendente  te,*  *  Ne 
pulvis,' '  Deus  tibi ' — in  which  form  they  are  well 
known  in  England.'  With '  Idomeneo*  he  started 
on  a  fresh  career,  for  which  all  his  previous  works 
had  been  merely  preparatory.  Oulibicheff  de- 
clares that  in  it  three  styles  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguidied,  the  first  in  which  he  is  still  fettered 
by  the  formalism  of  opera  seria,  the  second  in 
which  he  strives  to  imitate  Gluck  and  French 
opera,  and  the  third  in  which  his  own  artist 
nature  developes  itself  freely.  Jahn  says,  <In 
Idomeneo  we  have  the  genuine  Italian  opera 
seria  brought  to  its  utmost  perfection  by  Mozart's 
highly  cultivated  individuality.'  I  He  put  his 
bMt  work  into  the  parts  of  Ilia  and  Electra, 
which  most  struck  his  fimcy.  The  choruses  form 
a  prominent  feature,  especially  those  which  so 
much  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  second  Finale. 
The  handling  of  the  orchestra  is  still  admirable 
and  worthy  of  study.  In  fact,  this  opera  is 
the  work  of  one  who,  though  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  has  not  lost  the  vigour  and  freshness 
of  youth.  Mozart  was  very  anxious  to  have 
it  performed  in  Vienna,  when  he  intended  to 
reanange  it  more  after  the  French  model ;  but 
'  we  have  seen  that  he  had  to  be  content  with  a 
private  performance  by  distinguished  amateurs, 
for  which  he  made  several  alterations,  and  com- 
posed a  duet  for  two  soprani  (489),  and  a  soena 
with  rondo  for  soprano  and  vidin  solo  (490). 

In  the  'Entfilhrung'  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  alterations  in  Bretzner's  libretto  which 
Mozart's  practical  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
has  dictated,  to  the  author's  great  disgust.' 
Indeed  Osmin,  one  of  the  most  original  cha- 
racters!, is  entirely  his  own  creation  at  Fischer's 
suggestion.  Jahn  quotes  Weber's  *  excellent 
remark  on  this  opera — '  Here  I  seem  to  see  what 
the  bright  years  of  youth  are  to  every  man,  a  time 
of  blossom  and  exuberance  which  he  can  never 

1  Aadfi  added  an  overture  and  finale,  and  a  new  Iltwetto  was 
written  by  GoUmlck.  A  perfomuince  In  Frankfort,  Jan.  ST.  1^06^ 
la  only  of  Idstorleal  Intereat.  Xocart'i  nnflntehed  '  L'Oca  del  Cairo ' 
(179X  eompleted  from  other*  of  hit  works,  was  performed  in  Paris 
(ThMtre  dee  Fkntaltlea-Parisiennea,  June  6,  1887j  under  the  title 
'  L'oto  da  Oaln' :  in  Vlenns  In  Maroh.  U68,  ftt  the  Garltheater.  and 
•t  Druiy  lAue.  May  13, 1870i 

3  Von  VIneke  wrote  a  connecting  poem  for  concert  nie.  Vbef  were 
•fterwaida  translated  Into  German. 

*  Berliner  Utt.  und  Theater-Zdtxmg,  178S.  U.  806. 

4  C.  M.  Ton  Weber,  Sin  Lebensblld,  IIL 191. 
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hope  to  reach  again.  As  time  goes  on  defects 
are  eradicated,  but  with  them  many  a  charm  is 
;rooted  up  also.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the 
EntfUhrung  Mozart  had  reached  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers  as  an  artist,  and  that  his  further 
progress  after  that  was  only  in  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Of  such  operas  as  Figaro  and  Don 
Juan  we  might  have  had  many  more;  but 
with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world  he  could 
never  have  written  another  EntfUhrung.' 

In  'Figaro*  we  admire  'the  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  whole  organism,  the  psychological  truth 
and  depth  of  sentiment,  which  make  the  cha- 
racters so  life-like,  and  resulting  from  these 
the  striking  harmony  in  the  use  of  means  and 
forms,  and  the  mixture  of  dignity  and  grace,  all 
founded  on  something  higher  than  mere  sensu- 
ous beauty.'  In  it  *  we  feel  the  throbbing  of  our 
own'  life-blood,  recognise  the  language  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  are  captivated  by  the  irresistible 
charm  of  unfading  b^uty — it  is  Art,  genuine 
immortal,  making  us  free  and  happy.' 

'Don  Giovanni,'  inferior  perhaps  to  *  Figaro' 
as  regards  artistic  treatment,  has  one  manifest 
superiraity;  all  the  moods  and  situations  are 
essentially  musical.  There  is  scarcely  a  feeling 
known  to  humanity  which  is  not  expressed  in 
some  one  of  the  situations' or  charaoters,  male  or 
female.  '  Cos!  &n  tutte,'  taken  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  detail,  is  unquestionably  a  falling  off  from 
the  two  previous  operas,  and  yet  even  here  in 
detached  pieces,  especially  in  the  chief  rdles,  many 
brilliant  touches  show  the  master-hand.  Even 
this  opera,  therefore,  we  can  in  some  respects 
consider  an  enlargement  of  his  boundaries.  'Titus' 
(Clemenza  di  Tito)  carries  us  back  to  the  old  opera 
seria.  '  Ck)si  fan  tutte '  had  recalled  the  old  opera 
buffa,  and  Metastasio's  libretto,  written  in  1734, 
required  considerable  modifications  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  day;  the  most  important  being  the 
introduction  of  ensembles  wherever  the  situations 
allowed,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  original 
three  acts  to  two.  Nothing  however  availed  to 
make  the  plot  or  characters  mteresting ;  through- 
out it  was  evident  that  the  characteristics  which 
had  most  attracted  in  Metastasio's  day,  were 
now  only  so  many  obstacles  and  hindrances  to 
the  composer.  Moreover  two  of  the  singers, 
imported  puiposely  from  Italy,  demanded  spe- 
dsl  opportunities  for  dispUy;  Mozart  was  ill, 
had  the  '  Zauberflote '  in  his  head,  and  was  deep 
in  the  '  Requiem ' — a  combination  of  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  sufficient  of  itself  to  preclude 
success.  '  Making  due  aUowanoe  for  these  facts,' 
writes  ^  Bochlitz, '  Mozart  found  himself  compelled 
to  take  one  of  two  courses,  either  to  furnish  a 
work  of  entire  mediocrity,  or  one  in  which  the 
principal  movements  should  be  very  good,  and 
the  less  interestiog  ones  treated  lightly  and  in 
accordance  with  popular  taste ;  he  wisely  chose 
the  latter  alternative.' 

We  now  come  to  the  *  Zauberflote,'  which 
made  an  impression  on  the  public  such  as  no 
work  of  art  had  ever  produced  before.  The 
libretto  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  necessary 

i  AIls>  Viu*  Zetiong.  L IM. 
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to  ezplaiB  its  origin.  Schikaneder,  at  his  Httle 
theatre  in  the  Wieden  saburb,  had  produced 
with  great  laocess  a  pomantic  coinic  opera  after 
Wieland,  *Oberon.  Konig  der  Elfen,'  set  by 
Paul  Wranitzky.  Eneounged  by  this  saccees  he 
had  a  second  Ufaretto  constructed  upon  a  fairy- 
tale, 'LhIu,  oder  die  Zaaberflote/  from  Wieland's 
*  Daohinnistan.'  Just  as  it  was  ready  he  found 
that  the  same  subject  had  been  adapted  by  an 
actor  named  Perinet  for  the  theatre  in  the  Leo- 
pddstadt  of  Vienna,  under  the  title  'Kaspar 
der  Fagottist,  oder  die  Zauberzither/  with  music 
by  Wenzl  Miiller.  He  therefore  remodelled  his 
materials^  introdooed  sympathetic  allusions  to 
the  Freemasons,  who  were  just  then  being  hardly 
treated  by  the  goremment,  added  the  parts  of 
Papageno  and  Papagena,  Mid  laid  •claim  to  the 
entire  authorship.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this 
patchwork  libretto,  which,  with  all  its  contra* 
dictions,  improbabilities,  uid  even  yulgarity,  is 
undeniably  adapted  for  the  stage.  Schikaneder 
knew  how  to  gain  the  attention  of  an  audience 
by  accumulating  and  varying  his  stage  eflTeets. 
In  proof  of  this  we  have  not  only  the  long  run 
of  the  opera  itself,  but  the  testimony  of '  Goethe, 
who,  while  acknowledging  that  it  was  fuU  of 
indefensible  improbabilities,  added,  Mn  spite  of 
all,  however,  it  must  be  acknowlediged  that  the 
author  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  contrast,  and  a  wonderful  knack  of  intro- 
ducing stage  effects.*  It  is  well  known  that 
Goethe  contemplated  a  continuation  of  the  11* 
bretto,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Wranitzky  on  the  subject  in  1 796.'  Beethoven  ' 
declared  it  to  be  Mocart*s  greatest  work — that 
in  which  he  showed  himself  for  the  first  time  a 
truly  German  composer,  and  Schindler  *  adds  that 
hh  reason  for  estimating  it  so  highly  was,  that 
in  it  were  to  be  found  specimens  of  nearly  every 
species  of  music  from  the  lied  to  the  chorale 
and  fugue.  J«hn  (ii.  533)  thus  concludes  his 
critique :  '  The  Zauberflote  has  a  special  and 
most  important  position  among  Mozart*s  operas ; 
the  whole  musical  conception  is  pure  Ger- 
man ;  and  here  for  the  first  time  German  opera 
makes  free  and  skilful  use  of  all  the  elements  of 
finished  art.  If  in  his  Italian  operas  he  assimi- 
lated the  traditions  of  a  long  period  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  soitM  sense  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  it,  with  the  Zauberflote  Mozart  treads  on 
the  threshold  of  the  future,  and  unlocks  for  his 
countrymen  the  sacred  treasure  of  natural  art.' 

We  append  a  list  of  Mozart's  operas,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  first  performed  in 
London.^ 


'lA  Cleroma  dl  Ttto.'  1806. 
M&rch  ?7.  King  sThoatre:  for  Mrs. 
Bniliiffton't  benefit,  'ably  lup- 
ported  by  Mr.  BnhaiB.'  (1812, 
Miirch  S,  Catalanl  speared  as 
Viu>nia.  and  Big.  Tramwxani  as 
Sextos.) 

Cosi  Ian  tutte.'  Wll.  May  9. 
King's  Theatre ;  for  the  beneflt  of 
Vme.  Bertlaottl  BadlcatL 


'  n  Flatito  magioo.'  18U,  Jane  6 : 
Kings   Theatre;  Signor  Kaldi's 

•Le  None  dl  Figaro.*  1812, 
June  18.  King's  Tbmtre ;  In  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Scottish  HospitaL 
Among  the  performers  were  Cata- 
lani.  Mrs.  Dickons.  Slic.  Naldl.  and 
Fischer.  It  was  a  derided  success, 
fimher  Increased  on  its  rerlral  in 


^  Eckermann's  "Oesprnche  mft  Coethe."  IH.  17. 
3  Orpheus.  Mu*.  Taichenbach.  1H41.  p.  292. 
3  Seyfrled.  Benhoreti's  Studieo.  Auhang.  p.  31. 
*  Bliigraphle.  II.  164.  322. 
»  Pohl,  •  Mozart  In  Loudon.'  pp.  145-UL 
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lfl7(Feb.l)imdarAjrtoimrith»  fated,  rvrfomed  In-ItaHao  aft 
powerftil  eaat.  I  Her  H^Jeatyl  June  SO,  1806. 

'Don  GlorannU*  1817.  April  1S,|  'Der  Sehantpieldiractor,*  IWl; 
King's  Thcatn,  Kxtraordlnvry  oiale  given  at  Ocystal  Palace 
■uocesB.  'sanunerconeert.  In  Italian.    Also 

'  The  Beragflo*  (Kntmhrang  ans ' in  English  (Sept  IS.  1877)  in  the 
dem  Serall'),  1827,  Not.  91.  CoTent ,  Crystal  Felaoe  Z^aMie  u  'Tbs 
QardoD.  Motlc  and  Ubiettomuti-l  Manager.' 

Mosart's  likeness  has  been  preserved  in  every 
form  and  variety  of  portrait ;  only  a  few  need 
be  specified,  (i)  The  earliest,  an  oil-painting  to 
the  knee,  taken  in  Vienna  in  1762,  represents 
him  in  the  Archduke  Maximilian's  gold-laoed 
court  suit,  given  him  by  the  Empress.  (3)  In  the 
small  family  picture,  painted  by  Cannontelle  iq 
Paris  in  1763,  Mozart  is  sitting  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, with  his  sister  by  his  side,  and  his  &ther 
standing  behind  him  playing  the  violin.  This 
drawing  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Baring 
of  London.  It  was  engraved  by  Delafosse,  and 
was  reproduced  in  coloured  facsimile  by  Gou- 
pil's  Photogravure  process  for  Gdnagfai  &  Co., 
London,  in  1 8  79.  (3)  In  the  Museum  of  Versailles 
is  a  small  oil-painting  of  the  same  date,  crowded 
with  figures,  representing  Mozart  sitting  at  the 
harpsichord  in  the  Prince  de  Gonti's  saloon. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  his  picture  was  taken 
in  1770,  both  in  Verona  and  Rome.  (4)  In 
the  first  he  is  seated  at  the  harpsichord  in  a 
crimson  and  gold  court  suit,  with  a  diamond 
ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand.  Above 
the  key-lx)ard  b  *Joanni  Celestini  Veneti, 
MDLXXXiii,'  and  on  the  open  music-book  may  be 
clearly  deciphered  what  was  apparently  a  fitvour- 
ite  piece  of  the  period.  This  picture,  a  half- 
length,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of 
Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  through  whom  it  was 
discovered.  The  head  is  given  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  Jahn's  ist  vol.  (5)  In  Pompeo  Bat- 
toni's  portrait,  taken  in  ]^me — ^now  in  the  pos- 
session of  John  Ella,  Esq.,  of  London — the  right 
hand  holds  a  roll  of  music ;  the  countenance  is 
full  of  life,  but  highly  idealised ;  an  engraving 
by  Adlard  is  given  in  the  Record  of  the  Mu- 
sical Union  for  1865;  in  Mr.  Ella's  'Musical 
Sketches,'  vol.  i,  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
Nohl's  'Mozartbriefe.'  (6)  Delia  Croce  painted 
a  large  picture  of  the  family  in  1780:  Mozart 
and  his  sister  are  at  the  piano  playing  a  duet ; 
the  father  with  his  violin  stands  at  the  side, 
and  the  mother's  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall.  A 
large  steel-engraving  from  it  by  Blasius  Hofel 
is  published  at  Salzburg.  The  half-lengths 
of  Mozart  and  his  father  in  Jahn's  ist  vol. 
(p.  I  and  564)  are  from  this  picture.  (7)  A 
half-length  profile  carved  in  box-wood  by  Posch 
(1781),  and  now  in  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg, 
was  engraved  by  J.  G.  Mansfeld,  and  pub- 
lished by  Artaria,  with  the  inscription  '  Dignum 
laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori.'  lliis,  the  univer- 
sally accepted  portrait,  is  out  of  print,  and  Kohl's 
engraved  copy  (1793)  by  no  means  comes  up  to 
the  original.  (S)  During  his  short  stay  at  Dres- 
den in  1 789,  Dora  Stock,  the  talented  sister-in-law 
of  Komer  and  friend  of  Schiller,  drew  him  in 
her  own  refinerl  and  spirited  style.  The  likeness 
is  CAUQ^ht  with  the  tenderness  peculiar  to  a 
woman s  hand;    the  outlines  are  correct,  and 
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the  thoughtful  expression  of  the  eye  riyete  the 
beholder ;  the  luxuriant  silky  hair,  of  which  he 
was  proud,  is  more  truthfully  rendered  than 
in  any  of  his  portraits ;  and  even  the  small  sta- 
ture is  sufficiently  indicated.  Hofcapellmeister 
Eckert  of  Berlin  (died  Oct.  14,  1879),  possessed 
the  original,  of  which  we  have  here  attempted 
an  engraving. 
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(9)  Lange,  Mozart's  brother-inkw,  drew  him 
sitting  at  the  piano  absorbed  in  improvisa- 
tion. The  picture,  complete  only  to  the  waist^ 
was  pronounced  by  his  son  Karl  to  be  very  like. 
It  is  now  in  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg ;  and  a 
lithograph  firom  it  by  £d.  Lehmann  was  pub- 
lished at  Copenhagen.  (10)  The  last  of  his 
Srtraits  is  a  life-size  half-length  painted  at 
ayenoe  in  1790  by  l^schbein,  given  in  Jahn 
(ii.  456) ;  there  is  more  intellect  and  refinement 
in  it  tbian  in  that  by  Posoh,  which,  however,  is 
more  like. 

The  Mozart  literature  is  copious;  but  it  has 
been  ably  summarised  by  Jahn  in  his  '  W.  A. 
Mozart '  (ist  ed.  4  vols,  1856-9 ;  2nd  ed.  2  vols« 
1862,  Breitkopf  &  Hartd).  In  the  preface  he 
Expressly  describes  his  method  of  procedure,  and 
the  use  he  has  made  of  all  the  printed  matter 
in  existence,  assigning  to  each  work  its  relative 
value  and  importance.  Here  we  find  Schlich- 
tegroU,  Niemetschek,  Bochlitz,  Arnold,  Schlosser^ 
6.  N.  von  Nissen,  Holmes,  Oulibicheff,  Gottfried 
Weber,  Andr^,  Lorenz,  Fuchs,  Nohl,  Marx, 
Mid  others.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  also  pub- 
lished in  1878  a  second  edition  of  'Mozart's 
Briefe.*  Conjointly  with  Jahn's  second  edition 
vhould  be  used  Dr.  von  Kochel's  *  Chronologiscb 
thematisches  Yerzeichniss  sammtlicher  Ton- 
werke  W.  A.  Mozarts'  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
1862).  As  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  the 
present  article  is  founded  on  the  above  two  ex- 
cellent works,  the  substance  of  which,  in  a  com- 


prened  form^  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  the  English  public. 

Comparatively  few  of  Mozart^s  compositions 
were  published  in  his  lifetime  ;  the  greater  part 
being  dicuiated,  with  or  without  his  acquiescence, 
in  MS.  His  publishers  in  Vienna  were  Artaria, 
Torioella,  and  Hofimeister.  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel 
published  the  first  comprehensive  edition  in 
1800,  and  the  1 2  vols,  of '  (Euvres  complets  *  were 
long  and  widely  known.  The  same  enterprising 
firm  issued  the  first  scores  of  his  Symphonies, 
Requiem,  and  other  works.  Steiner  of  Vienna 
followed  in  1820  with  an  engraved  edition  of  his 
collected  works  in  30  parts.  Numerous  'com- 
plete' collections  of  his  P.F.  works,  quartets, 
quintets,  etc.,  came  out  afterwards.  Breitkopf 
i  Hftrtel  next  issued  his  last  great  operas  in 
score,  revised  firom  the  autocraphs,  preparatory  as 
it  were  to  their  '  Ersten  kntisoh  durohgesehenen 
Gresammtausgabe  *  of  his  works,  begun  in  1876 
and  now  considerably  advanced.  Von  Kochel 
with  great  liberality  provided  a  special  fund  to 
start  this  work — the  finest  poesiUe  monument  to 
Mozart,  and  at  the  same  time  an  honourable 
memorial  of  his  most  worthy  admirer* 


Claraified  List  of  Mozart^s  works;  from  the 
Catalogue  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel*s  'Erste 
kritisch  durohgesehene  Gesammtausgabe.' 
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Svtoil.  WMttmm  |PMtora,'dnuimtIcOuiUta.SM«i. 

Serlet  2.  4  Lltanlet,  S  Vflspen,  I '  Zaide,'  G«nnsn  open.  S  actt. 
1  IMzH  and  Itagniacat.  'Thamot.  KOnif  In  Aegyptoi.'  he- 

Seri«  S.  4  Kjries.  1  Madrlcal.  I  rotscbes  Dnma;  ChonuM  and 
1  Venl  Sanete,  1  llifl«r«re,  1  AnU-  Kntr'actat.      *  Idomenco.    R6    di 


pbon.  3  Beclna  cfiril.  1  Te  Deum, 
XTuitum  ergo.  8  Gennan  Klrehen- 
lieder.  9  Oflbrtolrec.  I  D«  profundli, 
1  Air  for  aoprano.  1  Motet  for  ditto, 
1  Motet  for  4  Toloes,  1  Graduate. 
SHjrmna. 
~    '      4.     1  PMilom-oantate 


Grata,  oetia.  Ilia  et  Adamante.' 
opera  •erlaln.Sacu.  Ballet-moslo 
to  '  Idomeneoyi*  '  Die  Entfahrung 
aus  dam  SevaH,'  komiaehea  8Inc> 
iplel,  8  acU.  'Der  Schausplel- 
director.'  oomedj  with  muaie.  1 
act.   'Le  Hozze  di  Figaro.*  opera 


(Grabmuslk):  'LaBeiuliallberata.'  I  boflk,  4  acta.  '  U  DiaMluto  punHo. 
oratorio: '  Davldde  penttente,'  can-  OMla.  U  Don  Oloranni.'opera  buflk. 
Die  Maurerfreude.'  iboriSacti.   'Coal  fan  tutte'CWeiber- 


cantau  for  tenor  with  final  chonu; 
*  Xlne  klelne  rrelmaurer  eantate,' 
for  S  tenor*  and  baas. 

Serleafi.  '  Die  Schuldlgkelt  dea 
ersten  Oebothe*,'  aacred  SIngsplel 
In  8  partt  (lit  only  by  Moiart). 
'Apollo  et  Hyadnthus,'  Latin 
comedy.  'Bastien  et  Baatlenoe.' 
German  operetta,  1  act.  'LaflnU 
Bempltce.' opera  buflk,  8  acts.  'Ml- 
trtdate.  Bi  dl  Fonto,'  opera,  8  acU. 
'Aacanio  In  Alba.'  theatrallsehe 
Serenade.  8  acta.  'II  Bogno  dl 
Sdpione.'  dramatbehe  Serenade. 
1  act.  'Lodo  8111a.'  dramma  per 
miulca,  8  acta.  'La  Ante  Glardi- 
ntefa,' opera  buflk,  8-acts.  *  II  Bd*  for  8  or  more  voices. 


treue'),  opera  buflla.  2  acta. 
Clemenxa  dl  Tito.*^  opera  aerla,  3 
acts.  'DieZauberflOte'CIinauto 
maglco')  German  opera,  8  acta. 

Series  6.  87  atrs,  1  rondo  for  ao- 
prano with  orehestra  obUgato ;  I 
ditto  for  alto ;  8  ditto  for  tenor ; 

0  ditto  for  baas ;  1  ariette  for  baas ; 

1  deutaebea  Kriegilled :  1  duet  for 

2  aoprani ;  1  comic  d  uet  for  aoprano 
and  baaa ;  6  temttos ;  1  quartet. 

Seriea  7.  84  Lleder  for  aingle 
Toioa  with  F.F.  accompanlmeut } 
1  Lied  with  ekonis  and  organ; 
I  three*part  cborua  with  organ; 
eomictersettowith  F  J.;  80  canons 


O.   ISSTBinfKKTAL. 


Obchbbtbal  Wobeb.  I 
Series  8.  41  Symphonies. 
Beries  9.  2D  Divertimentl.  Seren- 
ade!!, and  Casaationen  for  orchestra 
(12  DlTertlmenti  for  wind  lnatr.);| 
S  Divertimentl  for  2  Tlollaa,  riola, 
8  homa.  and  baaa.  I 

tv«rie*  10.  9  Xos.  Marchea  for  or- 
rhefttra ;  2  symphonic  movementa ; 
'  Maurerl^clie  Tmiifrmuslk'  for, 
orch. :  'Kin  muRtliKli5icher  Spsas'i 
for  8  Ttollns.  viola,  baaa,  and  2 
honu;  1  Funata  for  baasoon  and! 
cello ;  short  Adagio  for  2  corul  di; 


basaetto  and  baaaoon  ;  Adagio  for 
8  clarinets  and  S  corui  di  basaetto ; 
Adagio  fur  harmon  lea ;  Adagio  and 
Allegretto  for  harmonica,  flute, 
oboe,  viola,  and  cello :  Adagio  and 
Allegretto  for  a  musical  clock; 
Fantasia  for  ditto ;  Andante  for  a 
small  barrel-organ. 

8erie9  II.  2R  Nos.  Tarioua  kinds 
of  dance-music  for  orchestra. 

Seriea  12.  Concertoa.  and  smaller 
p|(K3ea  with  orch.  6  Concertos  for 
violin:  3  short  plecea  for  ditto; 
1  Concertone  tor  2  solo  violtni ; 
1  Symphonie  concertaute  for  violin 
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■BdTtoU:  XOonwrtoforbaMOon: 
1  ditto  for  flute  and  harp ;  8  ditto 
for  flut« :  1  Andanta  for  ditto ;  4 
CDQoertoi  f»r  homi  1  ditto  for 


OBAMUB-lfOaiOp 

Series  IS.  TQulnteUforSTloIlot. 

9  Tiolai,  end  cello ;  1  ditto  for  1 

#  liolia.  8  Tiolu,  hom.  and  cello  (or 

8  oeUoe  Instead  of  bora);  1  ditto  for 
clarinet.  StIoIIu,  Tlola,  and  oello. 

Series  14.  98  Qnartels  for  8  vio- 
lins. Tlola.  and  oello:  1  short  Naeht- 
nuslk  for  8  violins,  viola,  oello.  and 
double-bass;  Adagio  and  Fugue  for 

9  riollos.  Tlola,  and  cdlo ;  1  Quartet 
for  oboe.  Tiolin,  Tlola,  and  cella 

Series  1&  2  DueU  for  Tlolln  and 
Tlola :  1  Duetfor2  Tlollns ;  1  DiTOr- 
tlmento  for  TicAln.  Tlola.  and  oallo. 

FJ.  Mdsio. 

Seita  ]<.   85  Ooncerlos  for  T.T. 

■od  orchestra :  1  ditto  for  S  F.Fb.  ; 

1  ditto  for  3  r  JTs.  i  1  Concert-rondo 
torlPJ. 

Series  1?.  1  Quintet  tor  F.V.. 
oboe,  darlnet,  hom.  and  bassoon ; 

2  Quarteta  for  P-P..  Tlolln.  viola, 
and  cello ;  7  Trios  for  P.F^  vioUn, 
and  oello :  1  ditto  for  P  J.,  clarinet, 
and  viola. 

Series  18.  49  Sonatas  for  P.P. 
Md  vioUn:  Allegro  for  ditto;  12 


vmrintfons  fl>r  ditto 
for  ditto. 

tries  19.  S  TJF.  Sonatas  for  4 
ids;  Andante  with  6  variations 
for  ditto ;  Fogue  for  8  P  JTs. ;  Son- 
ata  for  ditto. 

Series  80.  17  Sonatas  for  P.P.; 
Fantasia  and  Fugue;  3  Fantasiaa 
for  ditto. 

Series  81.  15  CoUaetlans  of  vari- 
ations for  P.  F. 

Series  88.  18  short  pieces  for  P  J. 
(Mlnoets.  S  Bondoe.  Suite,  Fugue. 
8  Allegros ;  Allegro  and  Andante ; 
Andantlno ;  Adagio ;  short  Oigue ; 
as  Cadenias  for  P.P.  concertos). 

Series  2S.  17  Sonatas  for  organ 
with  aecompanlment  (ehlefly  8  t1o> 
llnsandbassi. 

Series  91.  Sujiplement.  Contains 
all  the  nnflnished  and  doubtftal 
works,  additional  aeoompanl- 
ments,  and  transcriptions.  Among 
others:  The  'Requiem';  'L'Oca 
del  CalrOk'  opera buflh;  'Lo  Sposo 
deluso^'   opera   buflk;    Handd's 

Aois    and   Galatea,'  'Mesaiah.'^ 

Alexander's  Feast,'  and  '  Ode  on 
St.  Gedlla's  Day'  additional  ac- 
companiments :  6  Fugues  from  J* 
~  Bach's  'Wohltemperirte  Cla- 
vier '  (arranged  for  8  violins,  viola, 
and  bass):  3  Sonatas  of  Johann 
Bach's  (arranged  as  a  cunceno  for 
P.  F..  2  violins,  and  bass) ;  etc 


[C.F.P.] 

MOZART,  CONSTANZE,  Wolf^^ang's  wife  (nSe 
Weber),  bom  at  Zell,  in  Lower  Austria,  haid  a 
pretty,  well-trained  voice,  and  played  the  piano 
in  a  pleasing  manner.  Mozart  dedicated  to  her, 
always  in  affectionate  terms,  many  of  his  compoei- 
tions,  but,  characteristically,  finished  none  of  them. 
She  was  a  good  and  loving  wife,  accommodated 
herself  in  eveirthing  to  hi^  husband's  disposition, 
and  restrained  him  fix>m  many  heedless  actions. 
He  was  sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  she,  in 
return,  lavished  upon  him  every  care  and  atten- 
tion. After  Mozart's  death  she  and  her  two 
children  had  «  hard  struggle  for  existence,  but 
her  necessities  were  in  some  measure  relieved-  by 
the  success  of  concerts  which  she  gave  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  Berlin,  and  other  cities.  In  Berlin,  the 
King  granted  her  the  use  of  the  Opera-house, 
and  the  services  of  his  own  band,  for  a  concert, 
at  which  she  sang.  Tn  1 799  she  sold  all  her  hus- 
band's remaining  MSS.  to  Andr^  for  1000  ducatii 
(£500).  In  1809  she  married  George  N.  Nissen, 
an  official-  in  the  Danish  diplomatic  service, 
whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  Vienna  in 
1797.  Henceforth  her  life  was  peaceful  and  un- 
eventful. On  Nissen's  retirement  from  office  in 
1820  they  went  to  live  in  Salzburg,  where  he  col- 
lected the  materials  for  his  *  Mozart-Biographie.* 
He  died  in  i8a6,  and  Gonstanze  on  March  6, 
1842,  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  model 
of  Mozart's  statue. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  Wol%aiig  and  Gonstanze 
Mozart,  the  elder,  Kabl,  first  took  to  commerce, 
practising  music  as  a  pastime,  and  afterwards 
became  an  employ^  of  the  Austrian  government 
at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1859.  Mendelssohn 
met  him  there  in  1831,  and  delighted  him  by 
playing  the  Overtures  to  Don  Giovanni  and  the 
Zauberflote.    The  younger, 

WoLPOANO  Amadeus,  bom  July  36,  1791,  in 
Vienna,  studied  the  piano  and  composition  with 
Neukomm,  A.  Streicher,  Albrechtsberger,  and 
Salieri.    He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public. 


MXTDIE. 

being  led  forward  by  his  mother,  at  a  concert 
given  on  April  8,  1805,  at  the  theatre  'an  der 
Wien,'  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  father's, 
and  variations  on  the  minuet  in  Don  Juan.  The 
latter,  and  a  cantata  in  honour  of  ELaydn's  73rd 
birthday,  were  his  own  compositions.  In  1808 
he  became  music-master  to  the  fiunily  of  Gount 
Joseph  von  Bawarowsky,  in  Gallicia.  He  made 
repeated  professional  tours,  and  in  1814  became 
Musikdirector  at  Lembeig,  where  he  founded 
the  Gadlienverein,  in  1826.  As  a  pianist  and 
composer  he  was  held  in  esteem — ^his  name  alone 
was  sufficient  to  preclude  his  rising  to  emi- 
nence. He  died  July  30,  1844,  at  Garlsbad  in 
Bohemia.  [C.  F.  P.] 

MOZARTEUM  OF  SALZBURG,  THE,  an 
educational  institute  for  musicians,  which  also 
gives  annual  concerts.  With  it  is  connected  the 
Dom  Musikverein,  which  undertakes  the  miudo 
for  the  cathedral  services.  Dr.  Otto  Bach  has  been 
the  director  since  1868.  In  1869  '^  'Interna- 
tional Mozart  Stiftung'  or  Fund  was  created, 
with  the  double  object,  as  yet  unrealised,  of  as- 
sisting poor  musicians,  and  founding  an  '  Inter- 
national Gonservatorium.'     «  [G.  F.  P.] 

MOZARTSTIFTUNG,  THE,  at  Frankfort, 
was  founded  in  1838,  to  assist  poor  but  talented 
musicians  in  their  studies.  Scmolarships  are  re- 
tained as  a  rule  for  four  years.  [G.  F.  P.] 

MUDIE,  Thomas  Molleson,  was  bom  at 
Ghelsea  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  (so,  in  reference  to 
his  Scottish  descent,  he  was  wont  to  style  the 
date),  1809.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  London 
July  34,  1876,  and  is  interred  in  Highgate 
cemetery.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  musical 
aptitude  in  infancy,  and  the  saying  is  corro- 
borated by  his  success  in  the  first  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  Feb.  10,  1823,  when,  firom  thirty-two 
competitors,  ten  were  elected.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  this  institution  the  Utopian  idea  was 
entertained  of  giving  firee  education  to  its  pupils 
and  defraying  the  cost  from  funds  raised  by 
subscription ;  hence  the  large  number  of  candi- 
dates; and  hence  also  the  severity  of  the  test  by 
which  their  musical  aptitude  was  proved,  for 
eleven  musicians,  each  an  artist  of  highest  note 
at  the  time,  sat  in  judgment  on  the  young 
aspirants  and  probed  their  powers  to  the  utmost. 
Mudie  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  (>otchfor  composition, 
of  Gipriani  Potter  for  the  pianoforte— -who  also 
gave  him  useful  advice  as  to  his  writings — and 
of  Willman  for  the  clarinet.  He  studied  this  last 
in  compliance  with  the  rule  that  male  students 
must  take  part  in  the  orchestral  practices,  and 
thus  obtain  the  priceless  benefit,  to  a  muuician, 
of  this  experience ;  he  obtained  much  proficiency 
on  the  ixistniment,  and  had  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful tone,  but  he  ceased  its  use  when  he  dis- 
continued his  studentship.  In  the  Academy  he 
gained  prizes  for  pianoforte-playing  and  tor  com- 
position, and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest 
among  the  highly  talented  few  who  first  received 
the  advantages  of  the  institution  on  which  they 
now  reflect  &e  htmour  of  their  names.    His  song 
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*  Lungi  dal  tiaro  bene,'  wm  io  esteemed  that  the 
Committee  of  Management  paid  the  cost  of  its 
publication,  an  act  repeated  in  the  case  of 
Stemdale  Bennett's  First  Concerto,  but  in  no 
other.  Several  vocal  pieces  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  a  Symphony  in  C,  and  one  in 
Bb  were  also  works  of  his  student  time.  The 
last  named  is  especially  notable,  and  may  be 
remembered  by  its  Minuet  with  two  Trios,  all 
three  finally  played  together  as  a  Coda.  Mudie*s 
pupilage  terminated  in  183a,  by  his  appointment 
as  a  professor  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Academy, 
which  poet  he  held  till  1844.  In  1834  he 
entered  into  some  relationship,  partly  of  friend* 
ship  and  partly  stipendiary,  with  Lord  Monson, 
with  whom  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Gratton 
in  Surrey.  This  relation  was  closed  by  Lord  Mon- 
son  s  death  in  1840,  who  bequeathed  to  Mudie  an 
annuity  of  £  iO(\  which  however,  the  estate  being 
somewhat  involved,  the  musician  relinquished  in 
&vour  of  his  patron^s  widow.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Gattou  as  organist  to  the  small  church 
till  1844.  '^^^  Society  of  British  Musicians, 
founded  in  1834,  furnished  an  arena  for  the  per- 
formance of  several  of  the  works  of  Mudie.  The 
Symphony  in  B  b  already  mentioned,  was  played 
at  the  concerts  of  Feb.  9,  1835,  ^^'^  ^®^*  '9* 
1838  ;  a  Symphony  in  F,  remarkable  for  a  move- 
ment in  F  minor,  Xov.  10,  1835 ;  a  Symphony  in 
D,  March  10,  1837;  a  Quintet  in  £b  for  piano- 
forte and  bowed  instruments  Jan.  5,  1843  and 
March  7,  1844 ;  a  Trio  in  D  for  pianoforte  and 
bowed  instruments  Oct.  6,  1843;  and  several 
songs  and  concerted  vocal  pieces  on  many  occa- 
sions. Young  musicians  have  now  more  oppor- 
tunities of  being  heard  than  they  had,  though 
still  too  few  to  satisfy  all  the  meritorious  claims 
to  public  attention ;  but,  in  recording  the  above 
small  portion  of  the  doings  of  an  extinct  in- 
stitution, proof  is  given  of  the  value  it  had 
both  to  the  world  and  to  the  artists  it  fostered. 
On  the  death  of  Alfired  Devaux,  his  former 
school-fellow  and  friend,  in  1844,  Mudie  went 
to  succeed  him  in  his  occupation  as  teacher  in 
Edinburgh.  While  there  he  published  several 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs,  and  wrote  accom- 
paniments to  a  large  proportion  of  the  numbers 
in  Wood's  voluminous  collection  of  the  Songs 
of  Scotland ;  he  also  occasionally  gave  pianoforte 
recitals.  In  1863  he  returned  permanently  to 
London,  but  from  that  time,  except  with  an 
overture  at  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts, 
came  little  before  the  public.  A  complete  reverse 
of  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  early  days  clouds 
the  latter  period  of  Mudie's  career,  when  his 
playing  lost  its  charm,  and  his  music  had  rarely 
the  power — amounting  even  to  mastership — 
that  distinguished  his  first  productions.  Some  of 
his  best  pieces  of  this  period  are  in  the  possession 
of  different  friends,  some  were  played  to  them 
but  never  written;  while  the  matter  given  to 
the  world  was  produced  with  a  view  to  sale 
more  than  to  beauty.  His  published  music  com- 
prises 48  original  pianoforte  solos,  including  the 
1 2  melodies  de<lioated  to  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett ; 
6  duets  for  the  same  instrument;   19  fantauiju. 
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some  of  which  are  on  Scottish  airs ;  a  collection 
of  24  sacred  songs,  which  constitutes  a  work  of 
remarkable  interest ;  3  sacred  duets ;  3  chamber 
anthems  for  three  voices ;  42  separate  songs,  and 
2  duets.  The  existing  scores  of  his  symphonies 
and  the  entire  of  his  printed  works  are  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music. 

In  the  obscurity  of  provincial  practice  as  a 
teacher  Mudie  seems  to  have  lost  incentive  to 
artistic  exertion,  and  with  the  incentive  almost 
the  power.  He  must  be  regarded  less  as  a 
musician  of  prcunise  than  as  one  of  fulfilment, 
and  it  would  be  highly  to  the  credit  of  any  con- 
cert-giving institution  of  the  day  to  unearth  some 
of  those  works,  which  having  made  their  effect 
would  be  sure  of  making  it  again,  now  that  the 
capabilities  of  performance  are  perhaps  more 
fitvourable  than  they  were.  [G.A.M.] 

MUETTE  DE  PORTICI,  LA.  Opera  in  5 
acts ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  music  by 
Auber.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  Feb.  29, 
1828,  and  performed  there  471  times  up  to  Oct. 
38,  1873.  In  England  known  as  Masaniello, 
under  which  name  it  was  produced  at  Druiy  Lane, 
in  English  (3  acts).  May  4,  1829 ;  in  Itab'an,  at 
Covent  Garden  (3  acts)  March  1 5, 49 ;  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's, April  10,  51,  as  La  Muta  di  Portici.    [G.] 

MUFFAT,  Geobg,  bighly  esteemed  composer, 
studied  Lulli*s  style  for  six  years  in  Paris ;  was 
organist  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  till  1675  ;  then 
visited  Vienna  and  Rome ;  became  in  1 690  organist, 
and  in  1 695  Capellmeister  and  Master  of  the  Pages 
to  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  and  died  there  Feb.  23, 
1 704.  He  published  *  Suavioris  harmoniae  instru  • 
mentalis  hyporchematic»  Florilegium  primum,* 
50  pieces  for  4  or  8  violins  with  basso  continue 
(Augsburg,  1685);  'Florilegium  secundum.'  62' 

pi """assau,  1698),  both  with  autobiographic 

pv.iiu*^  111  four  languages;  'Apparatus  musico- 
origani^ticus' — 12  toccatas,  chacunne,  passacaglia, 
(Augsburg,  1690,  dedicated  to  Leopold  I)— of 
im|H>riauoe  as  regards  the  development  of  organ- 
playintr.     His  son  -^ 

Ai  ui  -iT  Gottlieb  (Theophilus),  bom  about 
1690,  a  pupil  of  J.  J.  Fux,  became  in  171 7  court 
and  chamber-organist  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI, 
and  to  the  widowed  Empress  Amalie  Wilhelmine, 
(died  1742),  and  music-master  to  the  royal  chil- 
dren. He  retired  on  a  pension  in  1764,  and  died 
in  Vienna,  Dec.  10, 1 770,  aged  80.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished organist,  and  a  composer  of  taste,  and 
published,  for  organ,  *  •  72  Versetten  oder  Fugen, 
sanmit  1 2  Toocaten,  besonders  zum  Kirchendienst 
bei  Choral- Aemtem  und  Vespem  dienlich'  (Vi- 
enna, 1726);  for  harpsichord,  'Componimentimu- 
sicali,*  containing  overtures,  caprices,  sarabandes, 
etc.,  with  a  preface ;  and  ending  with  *  Parti - 
colari  segni  delle*  maniere,'  etc.  (Vienna,  1727, 
dedicated  to  Charles  VI,  at  whose  expense  it  was 
engraved).  Zellner  has  recently  arranged  a  toc- 
cata and  fugue  in  C  minor,  composed  by  Muffat 
in  1 7  20,  as  a  concert-piece  for  harmonium  (Vienna, 
Spina).     A  Courante  and  2  Minuets  of  his  are 

1  About  90  ja^n  ago  Lflschenkohl  of  Vienna  republished  from  UiU 
work  •  Xn  kleliw  Fugen  samcnt  II  T«.»ccaten.' 
I  lf»aler«n  •=  A«r^mau— turai,  bwU,  etc 
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given  by  Pauer  in  Alio  Klftvierniasik  (Senff). 
He  was  one  of  the  many  oomposen  whom 
Handel  laid  under  contribution  for  subjects  and 
phrases  in  his  oratorios. 

There  were  two  violinists  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Imperial  chapel,  Gottfried,  from  1 701  to 
1709,  and  Job  ANN  Ebnst,  appointed  in  1730, 
died  in  1 746,  aged  48.  [C.  F.  P.] 

MULLER,  August  Eberhardt,  bom  Dec. 
1 3, 1 767,  at  Nordheim,  in  Hanover.  His  fiftther, 
organist  at  Binteln,  was  his  first  instructor.  In 
1 785  he  went  to  Leipsig  to  study  law,  but  soon 
gave  it  up,  and  became  in  1789  organist  of 
St.  Ulrich's  church,  Magdeburg.  In  1792  he 
was  chosen  to  direct  the  concerts,  etc.,  at  Berlin, 
and  there  became  intimate  with  Marpurg,  Fasch, 
Beichardt,  and  other  distinguished  men.  He  was 
made  organist  of  St.  Nicholas*  church,  Leipzig, 
in  1 704.  He  played  the  organ  and  harpsichord 
equally  well,  and  was  also  a  proficient  on  the 
flute.  In  1 810  he  moved  to  Weimar,  and  died 
in  18 1 7.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  com- 
positions:— (i)  Piano,  a  concertos;  a  trio  for 
piano  and  strings,  op.  17;  2  sonatas  for  violin 
and  piano ;  4  sonatas  for  piano  solo,  besides  vari- 
ations, etc.  (a)  Organ.  Suites;  a  sonata  and 
chorale,  variations.  (3)  Flute.  11  concertos; 
a  fantasia  with  orchestra,  and  4  duets  for  two 
flutes.  (4)  Vocal.  Cantata  for  4  voices  and 
wind  band;  songs  with  piano  accompaniment. 
(5)  Instruction.  Method  for  the  piano,  and  in- 
struction-book for ' the  flute.  [J .A.  F.  M.] 

MULLER,  the  brothers,  celebrated  quartet- 
players,  four  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick*s 
Hofmusikus,  Aegidius  Christofh  MUller,  who 
died  Aug.  14,  1841,  at  Brunswick,  where  all  his 
•sons  were  bom.  The  brothers  were  Karl 
Friedrich,  1st  violin  and  conoertmeister  to  the 
Duke,  born  Nov,  ij,  1797,  died  April  4,  1873; 
Theodor  Heinrich  Gustav,  viola,  bom  Dec.  3, 
1799,  died  Sept.  7,  1855;  August  Theodor, 
cello,  bom  Sept  37,  i8oa,  died  Oct.  ao,  1875  ; 
Franz  Ferdinand  Georg,  and  violin  and  Oftpell- 
meister  to  the  Duke,  bom  July  ap,  1808,  died 
May  a  a,  1855.  Educated  by  thcar  father  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  quartet-playing,  they 
brought  the  art  to  a  perfection  then  unknown. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  somewhat  tyrannical 
regulation,  by  which  none  of  his  musicians  were 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  music  of  the 
town,  obliged  them  to  prepare  in  secret  for 
appearing  m  public,  and  in  1830  they  sent  in 
their  resignations.  They  gave  concerts  at  Ham- 
burg in  1831,  and  in  1832  at  Berlin,  where  the 
public  gradually  learned  to  appreciate  their 
wonderful  ensemble.  In  1833  they  left  Bcorlin, 
and  visited  in  turn  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany  and  Paris,  extending  thdr  tours  fiirtber 
and  farther,  till  1845,  when  they  went  to  Russia. 
Their  repertoire  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
they  thus  contributed  immensely  to  the  spread 
of  a  taste  for  really  good  music.  Their  rendering 
of  Haydn*s  'Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser' 
especially  had  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  eldest  brother,  Karl  Friedrich,  also  had 
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four  sons,  known  as  the  younger  MfiUer  brothers  % 
Berkhard,  viola,  bom  Feb.  24,  1825 ;  Karl, 
1st  violin,  bom  April  14, 1829 ;  Hugo,  and  violin, 
born  Sept.  ai,  183a ;  and  Wilheuc,  cello,  the 
most  important,  bom  June  i,  1834.  They  were 
court  quartet-players  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen, 
and  also  made  extended  tours,  visiting  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  fVanoe.  In  1866  they  settled 
for  a  short  time  in  Wiesbaden,  and  then  at 
Bostock,  where  Karl  became  Oapellmeister,  his 
place  in  the  quartet  being  supplied  when  tra- 
velling by  Leopold  Auer.  It  was  however 
broken  up  entirely  in  1873,  by  the  appointment 
of  Wilhelm  as  KainmermusUcus,  and  teacher 
at  the  Hochschule  fUr  Musik  in  Berlin.  The 
younger  Mlillers,  though  distinguished  for  their 
ensemble,  did  not  reach  the  standard  of  perfection 
maintained  by  the  elder  brothers;  the  chief 
reason  being  that  instead  of  restricting  them- 
selves to  genuine  quartets,  they  played  music 
which,  though  good  of  its  kind,  was  in  reality 
more  suited  to  a  small  orchestra.  [F.G.j 

MULLER,  Wilhelm,  author  of  the  poems 
of  Schubert's  beautiful  Uederoydus  'Die  schone 
MtUlerin'  and  'Die  Winterreise,'  and  UXher  of 
Max  Miiller  the  eminent  philologist,  was  bom  at 
Dessau  Oct.  7,  1794,  son  of  a  well-to-do  trades- 
man, who  educated  him  carefully  in  accordance 
with  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  times.  In 
181  a  he  studied  philology  at  Berlin  under  F.  A. 
Wolf,  and  history.  In  1813  he  joined  the 
Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  took  part  in 
Llitten,  Bautzen,  and  other  battles,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Netherlands.  Returning  to 
Berlm  in  18 14,  he  devoted  himself  to  ancient 
German  language  and  literature.  On  his  return 
from  Italy  in  1819  he  became  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Dessau.  He  died  at  Dessau  on  Oct.  i, 
1827.  The  best-known  of  his  poems  are  'Ge* 
dichte  aus  den  hinteriassenen  Papieren  eines 
Waldhomisten,'  a  vols.  (i8ai-a4);  'Lieder  der 
Griechen.'  5  parts  (i82i-a4);  a  translation  of 
FaurieFs  modem  Greek  national  airs,  a  vols. 
(Leipzig,  1835);  *Lyrische  Spaziergaoge  *  (ibid. 
1827).  His  miscellaneous  works  were  edited  by 
Schwab,  5  vols.  (1830).  His  collected  poems, 
published  after  his  death  (Leipzig,  1837),  are 
among  the  choicest  lyrical  treasures  of  Gerntany.^ 
Warmth  and  tmth  of  expression,  keen  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  melodiousness  of  language, 
have  made  him  a  universal  £givourite  with  com- 
posers. Randhartinger  states  that  the  first  time 
Schubert  met  with  the  Miillerlieder,  he  was  so 
enchanted  that  he  set  several  before  the  next 
day.  [F.G.] 

MUNDY,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of  William 
Mundy,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was 
educated  by  his  father,  became  oi^am'st  of  Eton 
College,  and  about  1585  succeed^  John  Mer- 
becke  as  one  of  the  organists  of  St.  George^s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  On  July  9, 1586,  he  graduated 
as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford.  Both  he  and  his 
father  are  mentioned  in  some  verses  at  the  end 
of  a  MS.  collection  of  Motets  and  Madrigals 

I  See  an  e«a«j  on  Wilhelm  Mailer,  In  Max  Mailer's  'Cblpi  from  ft 
German  Workshop,'  voL  111.  pp.  103— 121. 
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tnuiBcribed  In  1591  by  John  Baldwin,  singing 
man  of  Windsor,  reooanting  the  celebrated  mu- 
sicians of  the  time.  In  1594  he  pabli^hed  '  Songs 
and  Psalmes,  composed  into  3,  4,  and  5  parts, 
for  the  use  and  delight  of  su<£  as  either  loTe  or 
leame  Musioke.'  He  contributed  a  madrigal, 
'Lightly  she  tripped  o*er  the  dales,'  to  'The 
Triumphes  of  Onana,'  1601.  He  took  his  Mus. 
I>oc.  degree  in  1624.  An  anthem  by  him  is  con- 
tained in  Barnard's  MS.  collections,  and  three 
of  the  pieces  in  his  *  Songs  and  PscJmes*  were 
scored  by  Bumey  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11,588). 
Several  of  his  compositions  for  organ  and  virgrinaUi 
are  contained  in  Queen  Elizabeth  s  Viiifinal  Book, 
among  them  a  curious  Fantasia  describing  'Faire 
Wether,*  'Lightning,'  'Thunder,'  *Calme  Wether,* 
and  'A  faire  Day.  He  died  in  1630  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cloisters  at  Windsor. 

WiLUAM  MuNDT,  his  £sther,  was  a  yicar 
choral  of  St.  PauPs,  and  on  Feb.  ai,  1563-4  was 
sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  BoytJ.  A  ser- 
vice and  three  anthems  by  him,  and  also  the 
anthem  'O  Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  Uiing'  (some- 
times assigned  to  Henry  VIII.),  are  printed  in 
Barnard's  'Selected  Church  Music*  Another 
service  and  two  other  anthems  are  contained  in 
Barnard's  MS.  collections,  and  eleven  Latin 
motets  in  a  set  of  MS.  parts  by  him,  both  in 
the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The 
words  of  several  of  his  anthems  are  contained  in 
Clifford's  *  Divine  Services  and  Anthems,*  1664. 
He  was  probably  one  of  those  who,  although 
outwardly  conforming  to  the  Reformed  worship, 
retained  a  secret  preference  for  the  old  faith, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  Morley  in  his  'Lxtro* 
duction,'  in  company  with  Byrd  and  others,  as 
never  having  *  thought  it  greater  sacriledge  to 
spume  against  the  Image  of  a  Saint  then  to  take 
two  perfect  cordes  of  one  kinde  togetiier.'  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was 
probably  in  1591,  as  on  Oct.  la  in  that  year 
Anthony  Anderson  was  sworn  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal  in  his  room.  [W.H.H.] 

MUBSCHHAUSER,  Franz  Xatsb  Aitton, 
bom  at  Zabem  in  Alsace,  about  1670;  came 
early  to  Munich,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Johann 
Caspar  Kerl,  with  whom  he  remained  till  his 
death  in  1690.  From  the  title-page  of  his  book 
'des  Vespertinus  Cultus*  (Ulm,  1700;  for  4 
voices,  2  principal  and  4  ripieno  violins),  we 
learn  that  he  was  then  Capellmeister  to  the 
Frauenkirohe  at  Munich.  He  died  there  1 733.^ 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  left : — 
'Octitonum  noviun  Organum '  (Augsburg  1696); 
'Prototypon  longebreve  organicum*  (Nuremberg) 
— preludes  and  fugues  for  organ,  lately  re-edited  by 
Franz  Commer.  A  second  part  appeared  later. 
His  most  important  and  best-known  work  is  the 
'Aoademia  Musioopoetica  bipartita,  oder  hohe 
Schule  der  musikaiisohen  Composition  *  (Nurem- 
berg 1721).  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  part 
he  incautiously  used  the  words  'to  give  a  little 
more  light  to  the  excellent  Herr  Matheson,"  for 
which  he  was  so  severely  taken  to  task  by  that 
irascible  musician  in  a  pamphlet '  melopoetische 

1  LIpowikj,  •  BalerlichM  MiutUeiioon.* 
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Lichtsoheere  in  drei  verschiedenen  Schneutzungen ' 
(Critica  Mnsica,  pp.  1-88),  that  he  relinquished 
the  publication  of  the  'Academia.'  An  'Aria 
pastoralis  variata*  of  his  is  given  in  Pauer*s '  Alte 
Klaviermusik '  (Senff ).  [F.  G.] 

MURSKA,  Ilma  de,  a  native  of  Croatia,  bom 
about  1843,  and  taught  singinff  at  Vienna  and 
Paris  by  Madame  and  Signer  Marchesi ;  made 
her  d^ut  in  opera  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  in 
1863,  sang  at  Pesth,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc.; 
obtained  an  engagement  in  Vienna  and  ap- 
peared in  London  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as 
Lucia,  May  11,  1865.  She  played  also  Linda, 
Axnina,  and  Astrifiammante,  and  sang  at  the 
Philharmonio  May  39,  and  always  with  great 
applause.  Between  this  date  and  1873  she  acted 
and  sang  repeatedly  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty's, 
Covent  Garden,  and  Drury  Lane,  returning  to 
the  continent  in  the  off  seasons.  One  of  her  most 
congenial  parts  and  best  achievements  was  Senta 
in  &e  'Ollandese  dannato,*  July  23,  1870.  Be- 
tween 1873  and  1876  she  visited  America^ 
Australia^  New  Zealand,  etc.,  returning  to  this 
country  in  1879.  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  soprano  of 
nearly  three  octaves  compass,  with  great  execu* 
tion.  Her  acting  is  brilliant  and  original,  though 
sometimes  bordering  on  extravagance.  Her 
parts,  besides  those  mentioned,  include  Dinorah, 
Isabella,  Ophelia,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Gilda, 
Marta,  FiUne,  etc.  [A.  C] 

MUSARD,  Philippb,  bom  in  Paris  in  1793, 
was  not  educated  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  took 
private  lessons  for  some  years  from  Reicha,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  'Nouvelle  M^thode  de 
Composition  musicale*  (1832).  This  long-for- 
gotten work,  of  which  only  eight  chapters  ap- 
peared, contains  the  aimouncement  of  a  '  Trait^ 
oomplet  et  raisonn^  du  syst^me  musical,*  with 
curious  historical  notes,  implying  that  Musard 
was  dissatisfied  with  hii  position  as  an  obscure 
violinist  and  conductor,  and  proposed  to  make 
his  mark  as  a  solid  and  emoite  musician.  A 
series  of  concerts  and  '  bals  masques,'  held  in  the 
bazaar  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  (nftw  the  Salle 
Valentino),  however,  gave«him  the  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  avdifferent  direction. 
The  most  salient  feature  of  these  promenade  con* 
certs  (instituted  Nov.  1833)  was  the  introduction 
of  the  comet-k-pistons.  Lx  fact  Dufresne,  the 
comet-player,  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the 
solos  composed  for  him  by  the  conductor.  In 
1835  and  36  Musard  conducted  the  balls  at  the 
Opdra,  and  his  band  of  seventy  musicians  was 
rapturously  applauded.  '  Gustavo  III '  had  set 
the  fashion  of  the  galop,  and  with  Musard's  music, 
and  the '  entrain  *  of  the  orchestra,  the  new  dance 
deserved  its  nickname  of  'Le  galop  infernal.' 
Meantime  a  better  room  had  been  built  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  and  thither  Musard  removed  in 
1837.  Here  be  had  to  sustain  a  competition  with 
Johann  Strauss  of  Vienna,  whose  waltzes  were  so 
superior  to  his  own,  that  in  order  to  avoid  sinking 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  composer  of  quadrilles, 
Musard  was  driven  to  expedients.  His  first  ex- 
periment, the  introduction  of  a  chorus,  having 
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saccpeded,  he  next  attempted  classical  music,  and 
in  Holy  Week  gave  a  'concert  spirituel,*  oonBiating 
of  Banders  music  only.  This  opened  the  way  for 
numerous  imitators.  Having  secured  a  reputa- 
tion in  France  he  came  to  England,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Drury  I^ne  on  Monday, 
Oct.  12,  1840,  as  conductor  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  or  Concerts  d'hiver,  given  there  under 
the  management  of  Eliason.  The  series  ter- 
minated in  March  1841,  and  on  Sept.  30  Musard 
appeared  again  as  conductor  of  a  set  of  Pro- 
menade Concerts  at  the  Lyceum,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Henri  Laurent,  which  continued  up 
to  Christmas.  He  is  still  remembered  in  London, 
and  amateurs  of  that  period  will  doubtless  recol- 
lect Hood's  *  jen  d'^esprit,*  one  verse  of  which  well 
takes  off  his  look  and  manner :— • 

From  bottom  to  top 
There  'a  no  bit  of  the  Fop, 
No  trace  of  your  Maoazoni ; 
But  looking  on  him, 
So  solemn  and  grim. 
Ton  think  of  the  MarHhalu  who  served  under  Bonej. 

Up  to  1852  Musard  was  considered  the  best 
composer  of  dance-music  and  conductor  of  pro- 
menade concerts  in  France.  His  quadrilles — 
'  Venise,'  '  Les  Echos,*  etc.— contain  many  happy 
and  at  that  time  novel  effects,  and  his  music  is 
well  written  and  well  scored.  Having  made  money 
he  bought  a  house  at  Auteuil,  where  he  lived 
much  respected.  Symptoms  of  paralysis  appeared 
in  1853,  and  he  died  March  31,  1859.  His  son 
Alfbbd>  bom  1828  in  Paris,  followed  his  father's 
profession.  As  early  as  1847  he  conducted  the 
orchestra  at  a  ball  given  at  the  Op^  Qomique, 
and  in  1856  Besseli^vre  selected  him  to  conduct 
the  'Concerts  des  Champs  Klys^es,'  but  he  did  not 
retain  the  post,  and  never  rose  above  mediocrity 
— at  least  in  music.  [G.  C] 

MUSETTE,  diminutive  of  the  old  French 
'muse,*  both  meaning  an  instrument  of  the  bag- 
pipe family,  consisting  of  two  pipes  or  reeds 
and  a  drone,  supplied  with  wind  man  a  leathern 
reservoir,  [isee  Baopipb.]  Like  the  Irish  bag- 
pipe it  is  inflated  by  bellows  placed  under  the 
performer's  arm.  The  original  compass  waA  ten 
notes  (a) ;  but  by  the  addition  of  holes  and  keys 
the  scale  was  increased  to  thirteen  (&)  : — 
(')      ^  (f>) 


Limited  as  were  its  resources,  this  instrument 
was  once  a  favourite,  and  under  Louis  XIV  was 
introduced,  first  into  the  court  ballets,  and  then 
into  tlie  divertissements  or  entr'actes  of  operas. 
Xjadies  even  learned  to  play  it,  and  had  highly 
ornamented  instruments  made  for  their  use. 

The  bedt  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Mersenne*s  'Harmonic  Univer- 
selle,*  Borjon's  *Traite  de  la  Musette,'  a  folio 
with  plates  (Lyons  1672),  and  *  Mi^thode  pour  la 
Musette*  (Paris,  Ballard,  1737),  by  Louis  Hotte- 
terre,  a  well-known  flute  player,  the  son  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement)  of  Martin  Hotteterre, 
composer  and  virtuoso.  From  these  works  we 
learn  that  the  best  makers  were  Le  Vacher ;  the 
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Hotteterres,  father  and  two  sons,  Nicolas  and 
Jean;  Lissieux;  Perrin,  etc.  The  beet-known 
players  were  Philippe  Chkleville  (died  in  Paris 
1 782),  a  valued  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Op^ra  from  1725  to  1749,  and  his  brother  Nicolas. 
Both  published  pieces  for  two  musettes,  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris. 

3.  Also  a  small  oboe  without  keys,  generally 
in  G ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  '  hautbois 
de  fortt '  or  *  oboe  piccolo.* 

3.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  ur  in  2-4, 
3-4  or  6-8  time,  of  a  moderate  tempo,  and  smooth 
and  simple  character,  appropriate  to  the  instru- 
ment from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Thus  a 
musette  generally  has  a  pedal- bass  answering  to 
'the  dronO'Or  bourdon,  and  the  upper  part  abounds 
in  grace-notes  and  rapid  passages.  To  these  airs 
were  arranged  pastoral  dances,  also  called  mu- 
settes, which  were  in  great  favour  under  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  XV,  especially  the  latter,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  pictures  of  Watteau  and  others 
of  that  school. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  musettes  may  be 
mentioned  those  in '  Callirho^ '  and  '  Nina,*  operas 
by  Destouches  and  Dalayrac.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  Bnch*s  English  Suites,  nos.  3  and  6,  and 
in  the  sixth  of  Handel*s  Grand  Concertos,  of  which 
we  quote  a  few  bars :-— 


[G.C] 

MUSICA  ANTIQUA.  A  collection  of  musio 
compiled  and  edited  by  John  Stafford  Smith,  and 
published  in  iS  12  in  2  vols,  folio,  with  a  preface 
and  translations  of  the  Provencal  songs  inserted 
in  the  work  by  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  and  some 
notes  by  the  editor.  Its  nature  and  objects 
will  be  best  described  by  quoting  the  very  ample 
title  — *  Musica  Antiqua.  A  Selection  of  Music  of 
this  and  other  countries  from  the  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  comprising  some  of  the  earliest  &  most 
curious  Motetts,  Madrigals,  Hymns,  Anthems, 
Songs,  Lessons  &  Dance  Tunes,  some  of  them 
now  first  published  from  manuscripts  and  printed 
works  of  great  rarity  &;  value.  The  whole  cal- 
culated to  shew  the  original  sources  of  the  melody 
&  harmony  of  this  country,  &  to  exhibit  the  dit- 
ferent  styles  and  degrees  of  improvement  of  the 
several  periods.'  The  work  contains  i<^o  separate 
pieces.  The  selections  are  made  with  great  skill 
and  judgment,  but  are  very  ill  digested,  as  instead 
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of  being  ansnged  in  strict  chronological  order, 
they  are  intermingled  in  a  very  oonfused  manner. 
The  oompoeers  fi>om  whose  works  the  specimens 
are  selected  are  John  Ambrose,  Hugh  Aston, 
Thibaut  de  Blason,  Dr.  John  Blow,  Gaces  Brulez, 
William  Byrd,  Dr.  Thomas  Campion,  Peter  Gor- 
ton, Dr.  William  Child,  demena  non  Papa,  John 
Cole,  Raoal  de  Coucy,  Perrin  Dangecourt,  John 
Dowland,  John  Earsden,  Jehan  Erars,  Thomas 
Erars,  Franoesoo  Geminiani,  Jhan  Gero,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  Heath,  Henry  VIII,  Pelham  Humfrey, 
Simon  Ives,  John  Jenkins,  Eobert  Johnson, 
Bobert  Jones,  Nicholas  Laniere,  Orlando  de 
Lasso,  Jehan  de  Latre,  William  Lawes,  Matthew 
Xiock,  George  Mason,  Tiburtio  Massaino,  Chris- 
tofero  Morales,  Thibaut  King  of  Navarre,  Jacob 
Obrecht^  Johainnes  Okeghem,  Parker,  monk  of 
Stratfora,  Francis  Pilkington,  Jodoous  Pratemds, 
Daniel  Purcell,  Henry  Purcell,  Bichafort,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Staggins,  Thomas  Tallis,  Thierree,  Ora- 
zio  Vecchi,  Thomas  Weelkes,  Giaches  Wert, 
Adrian  WiUaert  and  Gioeeffo  Zarlino,  besides 
others  whose  names  are  unknown.  The  principal 
pieces  include  four  ancient  chants  for  the  'Te 
Deum'  as  given  by  Meibomius,  Diruta,  Lucas 
Lossius,  and  Merbecke;  the  canon,  'Sumer  is 
ioumen  in*;  Chansons  by  Tlroubadours  of  Na- 
varre and  Normandy;  part  of  Robert  Johnson's 
music  for  Middletons  'Witch*;  two  or  three 
masques  of  the  time  of  James  I,  oopious  extracts 
from  'Musick's  Handmaid,'  two  parts,  1678  and 
1689;  etc.,  etc  [W.H.H.] 

MUSICA  DIVINA.  A  collection  of  church 
music,  edited  by  Carolus  Pboske,  ]^riest  and 
Capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ratisbon,  and 
published  there  by  Pustet.  The  materials  were 
collected  by  Proske  himself  from  the  libraries  of 
the  Papal  Chapel,  St.  Peter's.  St.  John  Lateran, 
S.  Maria  Ma^^ore,  S.  Maria  in  Valicella,  the 
Vatican,  the  Roman  College,  and  other  libraries 
in  Rome,  and  also  from  the  best  collections  in 
Naples.  The  prospectus  was  issued  in  January 
1853,  and  the  first  volume  was  published  in  the 
same  year.  The  second  volume  followed  in  1854, 
the  third  in  1859,  and  the  fourth  at  Easter  186 a. 
AH  these  contained  compositions  for  4  voices, 
and  belong  to  the  *  first  year.'  The  publication 
was  continued  by  a  'Selectus  novus  roissarum' 
in  2  vols,  (1 857-1861),  after  which  Proske  died, 
Dec.  30,  1 86 1.  An  'Annus  secundus*  has  since 
been  issued  containing  a  vol.  of  masses,  a  vol.  of 
motets,  a  vol.  of  litanies,  and  a  Liber  Vesper- 
tinus.  The  work  is  an  upright  quarto,  in  bold 
clear  music  type ;  each  volume  of  the  scores  has 
a  preface,  a  table  of  contents,  a  list  of  deis  of  the 
originals,  etc.,  and  short  biographical  notices  of 
the  composers.  The  voice  parts  are  also  printed 
separately,  ^e  list  of  the  entire  work  is  as 
follows  :— 

ANKUB  FBXMUB. 
Tom.  L   Uber  MlMftniiii. 


1.  Mla»  brairis.   Falestrina. 
a.   Do.   late  eonfenor.    Do. 

3.  Do.   DIm  MBCttflofttuv  Do. 

4.  Do.    Ootari  toaL    O.  Umo. 

5.  Do.    *FuiM)aeJ'«y  perdu.' Do, 
«.   Do.   QiwrtttooLi    Vlttorte. 


7.  Mlmbrerto.   A.RabrML 
R.    Do.    'DUtt  Maria.'    Ha>ler. 
9.    Do.    In'NatDomlDl.'  Fltool. 

10.  Do.    Lnttl. 

11.  Do.   pro  defunetb.   Aiola. 
18.   Do.  Do.  PltonL 
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AdTCnt 

Domlne.  J.  J.  Fox. 

Xoce  oondploSi   J.  L....... 

Ft.  a.  Super  loUam  David. 

ObMcro  domiiM.      Do. 

CumaodLwec    ll.CardoM. 

Dkite  pufdllanlmfla.   J.  J.  Fox. 

Egredlatur  riiva.   J.Haodl. 
Ft.  2.  BadUJ«M. 

De  oobIo  venlet.         Do. 

Ave  Xarla.  F.  CannldarL 
Natirlty  of  Christ. 

Dies  laneUfleatiu.   Falestrina. 

Hodle  Ohrtetiii.    O.  M.Nanlnl. 

0  mignum  mjsteriuin.  Vlttoria. 

Bodie  nobis  deooBlo.   0.  Porta. 

NatDs  est  nobis  Detu.  J.HaDdL 

Hodie  Christna.    Gr.TurtnL 
Bt.  Btpphen. 

LapUabunt  Btephmmn.     G.  IL 
Nanlul. 

Bepellerunt  Btepliaiiain.   L.  Ka- 
reiulo. 
BtJohn. 

HieestbeatMmia.  O.M.Nantnl. 

Valde  honorandiB.  Ftalestrina. 
Innocents. 

Voi  In 

Fapa. 

CfaTaincisJon, 

0  admlrabUe  onmnerdoin.   P. 
CoostantlnL 

Ecea  Maria genott.   KdeLasM. 
Ipfphaoy. 

Tribos  mlnenHs.  LMaraulo. 

Abortente.  J.HandL 
BondaTS  after  Epiphany. 

Jubilate.   OdeLavo. 

Deztera  domlnL  Do. 
8eptiia«8!ttn>a. 

Ubi  est  Abel?  O.Alehlnger. 


Exurge.  J.  OeKerle. 
Ft.  SL  Exurge. 
Qulnquageslma. 

Benedietus  et.   0  de  Lun, 
Quadragesima. 

Sxaltabote.  O.Crooe. 

AngelissuisL  M.Cardoeou 

Medlubor.   O  Lawo. 

Erat  Jesus.   Oratio  VeceliL 

Lastatnssum.    A.  Scarlatti. 
Passion  Sunday. 

Sripe  me  de  inimids.   O.Lai 
Ft  8.  Confltebor  UbI. 
Palm  Sunday. 


Improperium.   € 
Coena  Domini. 

Christnsfactuseat.   Asola. 
Good  Friday. 

Populemeus.  Vlttoria. 

Adoramus.   Aichinger. 
Easter  Kve. 

Vespere antem.  J.Haodl, 
Faster  Day. 

Haeedies.   I^lestrina. 

Angelusautem.   F.  Auerio. 

AlleluJa  Christna.     Do. 

Maria  MagdalcnsB.   A.OabrieU. 

Ghristus  resuigens.    O.  Lasso. 

St  vaspielentet.  Marenzlo. 
Bundays  after  Easter. 

Burrexn  Pastor.   Palestrina. 

Virtute magna.   O.Crooe. 

landaanlmaBML  G.  Aichinger. 

Caotate  Domino.  6.  Turin!. 

Benedicite  gentes.   O  Lasso. 

O  rrx  gtorisB.    Marenzln. 

Asoendens Christu*.  J.HandL 

Omnesgentak   O.M.0aBlnL 
Whitsunday. 

Loqoebantur.   Falestrina. 

Veni  Banete  Bplritus.  O.Allegri. 

Faetusestrspente.   G.  Aichinger. 
PC  8.  Conflrma  hoe  Deus. 
Trinity  Sunday. 

Te  Deum  Fatrem.   A.  GabrlelL 

Tibilaus.   OUsM. 

Benedlcuslt.   Agazcari. 
Corpao  ChristL 

O  saorum  oouTtrium.   O.Croee. 
Da  O.A.Beniabel. 

Caro  mea.   A.  Gabrtell. 

Egosumpanls.  A.iVHnrtantlnl. 
Dol  p.  Agostinl. 

In  rooe  ezuHatloBlB.   Iltonl, 


Exaltarituo.   PltonL 

Qui  terrona  triumphal.   Do. 

Transfige.    G.  Blordl. 

Domlne  non  sum  dignus.     Vit* 
toria. 
Ft.  2.  Miserere  md. 

Duo  Beraphinl.   Vlttoria. 
Ft  S.  Trei  sunt  quL 

Domlne  oonrerten.   aLaMO. 

Bperent  In  te  onuies.       Do. 

lUumlna.  Do. 

Beoedicam.  Do. 

In  te  qwraii.  Do. 

Sxpeeuns.  Do. 

Domlne  In  auzflium.      Do. 

Super  flumina.  Do. 

Bt.  Andrew. 

Doctor  bonus.   Vlttoria, 
Bt  Nicholas. 

Beatus  Nicolas.    Anon. 
Conception. 

QuampuIchrL  Flalastrina, 

Conoeptlo  tua.    Marenzlo. 
Do.  C.  Porta. 

St  Thomaa 

Quiaridistl.   Easier. 
Name  of  Jesus. 

In  nomine.   J.  HandL 

O  Jesu  bentgnlsalme.  Bud.  Laaaa 
PurlSeaUon. 

Benex  pnenim.    Vlttoria. 

Hodie  beata.   F.CostaotinL 


Gabriel  Angelus.   Marenzlo. 

Netlmeas.    Vlttoria. 

DlxU  Maria.   Haaler. 
Invention  of  the  CroM. 

Nosautem.    F.Anerio. 
Bt  Jphn  Baptist. 

Fulthomo.    Falestrina. 

Joannes  est  nomen.   O.  Lasso. 
SB.  Peter  A  Paul. 

TuesPetruB.  Clemens  non  Papa. 

Quern  dicunt.  Marenzlo. 

Hodie  Pauluii.       Do. 
Visitation  B,V.M. 

Beata  es.   Ha4iler. 
Mary  Magdalene. 

Mulier  qua  erat    A.  GabrlelL 
Bt  Lawrence.    . 

Lerlta  Laurentlni.    A.GabrleU. 
Assumption. 

Qmeestisla.   Falestrina. 

VIdl speclosam.   F.Anerio. 

Slcut  oedras.  Do. 

AsBumpta  est,  4  S.   O.  Aichinger. 
Beheadlna  of  S.  J.  Baptist. 

MiwaHerodes.   Falestrina. 
Nativity  of  B.V.M. 

Nativltaa  giorioasB.    Marenzlo. 

Begali  ex  progenie.   J.  HaiMll. 

Cumjucunditate.   Bal. 

Fdix  namque.   PltonL 
Exaltation  ol  the  Chma. 

Adonmus.   Falestrina. 

Cruxddells.   Anerio. 

Factum  est.     Do. 
Guardian  Angels. 

Omnes  sanctl  AngelL  Alehlnger. 
All  Saints. 

Balvator  mundL   Falestrina. 

AngeH. ArehangeH.   A.OabrieU. 

Vldlturbam.   C.  Porta. 

O  quam  glorlosnm.   Vlttoria. 
Do.  Maranzlo. 

Bt.  Martin. 

O  quantus  tuctus.   Pklettrlna. 

Obeatum.   Marenrio. 
Presentation  of  B.  V.  M. 

CongratulamlnL  Palestrlnm. 
St  CaecOla. 

Dnm  aurora.   Falestrina. 

Cantanttbtts  organls.   Mareaito 

Triduanaa.  BaL 

Istlsnntvlri.  Falestrina. 
K«tote  fortes.   Vlttoria. 
Tollitejugnm.   A.  GabrielL 
Beatierttls.    O.Oroce. 
Btratusvlr.    A.  GabrielL 
IsteSanctns.    Vlttoria. 
Honestnmfedt    F.Aneriow 
Deslderium  animae.  Do. 
Gaudent  in  ccelis.   Vlttoria. 
I.»tamlnl.  4  S.   G.  M.  Nanliil. 
Istorum  est  enim.  C.  CawiuIlnL 
nua  Jeniaalem.  A.Gabrkll« 
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.Jttoate.  ilntareMdoBM.   Aaon. 

taoer&aetpoBttiBX.   A.OabrWI.    Veol  tpoiM  ChzML   PmlcrtrlmL 
Dun  sMt  rammui.   K&renzlo.      I  Do.  \ittorta. 

lniiiMloBecl«d»,4S.  0.r.Briado.'  Do.  A.GAbrlaU. 

Hie  Tir  de^rteloia.   VUtoria.  .  Bcffnom  rninkU.  F.Anerio. 

nmllaboeom.    ■arenzio.  I  Exaodl  Domlne.   PalMtrliiA. 

Kagewrra.  OrtitoVMciil.  0  qiiMD  inetiMDdns.   Vlttoitt. 

8erv6booe.   B«i.  > Domom (nam.  J.BaodL 


MUSICA  FICTA. 


PrebM.  tablet  of  oontaDti,  < 
«te. 


Pt.  2.  BittTlt  ■ 
Faetut  est  Domlnus.    O.La«o. 
Beuedlcam.    Vlttorla. 
Ksodizl.    F.Aiwrto. 
Canute  Domlxio.   J.  L.  Bader. 
Domine  Detu.  Do, 

Graitea  ifiiiuHU  Do. 


Caotabo  Domliio.   OniloVaeChL 
Veloeiter  ezandL  Do. 

RzaudeDeiu.   O.Croea. 
Vooemea.  Do. 

llgo  tain  paaptf.  Do. 
Benedlcaai.  Do. 

CoDflteminL   A.  CostantloL 
Cantate  Domino.    Pitoni. 
Laadate  Domlnum.  Do. 
KxttltateD«».   A.BoarIattl. 


raUbordoni.  bv 
Vlttorla. 
Bcriiabel. 
C.  de  Zacharlii, 
IfcYiadaaa. 
Fwlmodla  Modulata.  bf 
Deniantlus. 
C.  de  Zacharili. 
Pmlml  ad  Vesperai. 
Ortiz. 
Q.  TarlnL 
•  PMl.ul,  F.  Anerto. 
4  F!«lnii.B.NaaliiOw 
4  PmIdiI.  Adod. 
pBalml. 
Dixit.   B.0l0T»nellL 
Laudato.    O.PltODl. 
Laudate.   Anon. 
NMDomlnas.  J.  J.  Fax.    • 
BeatL  Do. 

Deproftmdli.         Do. 
MacnlfleatStonomiii.  SurkiMX 
Do.  Do.      O.  Laato. 

Do.      tthtooB.    FaleUriiia. 
Do.      1st   Do.     O.La«o. 
Do.      8lh  Do.     Moralea. 
Do.      6ih  Do.     Ortiz. 
Do.      flitb  Do.     F.Anerio. 
Do.      4th  Do.     Marenzlo. 
Do.      4tli  Do.    PitonL 
Do.      ftb  Do.     Fuz. 
Bymns  for  Veepert. 
Ohrlflte redemptor.   F.Anerio. 
UOTtcs  Herodai.   Pale»trlna. 
VexiUa  Begit.  Do. 

JeMinottiaredeiDptlo.  Vlttorla. 
Veni  Creator.    Palestrlna. 
Oluzbeata.    Vlttorla. 
Faoffe  lingua.      Do. 
Do.  PitonL 

Do.  Caslnl. 

Bunttu  oebo.   Ortiz. 
U.   Ortiz. 


Vom.  m.   Liber  Veepetarum. 

CoDt 


Chrlate  redemptor.   Ortla. 
Urbsbeata.    Vlttorla. 
ATemarlistcUa.   Do. 
Do.      Do.     Surlaao. 
Do.      Do.     Bader. 
Do.      Do.     BlordL 
Antlphon*  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
Alna  ndempiorli.   F.SoriaiMk 
Ave  reglna.  Do. 

Bevlna  ocslL  Do. 

Ealveragl&a.  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Alma redempioiii.   F.Anerio. 
Ave  reglna.  Do. 

Bflflnaeall.  Do. 

fialfe  reglna.  Do. 

Alma  redempCorii.  G.AIchlnger. 
Ave  reglna.  Do. 

BeglnaooaU.  Do. 

Bake  nglna.  Do. 

Alma  redemptoria.        Da 
Ave  reglna.  Do. 

Beglna  ooelL  Do. 

Pt.2.  BeMUNilt. 
flalve  reglna.  Do. 

Alma  redemptoriib   FtlottrloA. 
Pt2.  Tu  qua  gannbti. 
Alma redemptorli.   F.Anerio. 

Do. 
ATereglniL   0.  Lano. 
Do.         C.- 
Do. 

Do.  Fuz. 

Beglna eoBlI.   Ortiz. 
Pt.  %  Berarrezlu 
C. 

LotU. 
Ina.   O.LaM». 
Pt  ft.  Et  Jeeum. 
Balreregloa,   F.Anerio. 
Doi 


Do. 


Tom.  lY. 

Fa«doChrletL   Burlano. 

Matthew. 

Bark. 

Lake. 

John, 
lAmentationaik  Paleitiina. 

In  CoenaDomlnL 

Parawere. 


Besponiorla. 
la  monte  OIlretL  O.Croeeb 
TrlMb  eft  anlma.      Do. 
XcceTldlmui.   Viadana. 
Amicus  mens.        Do. 
Judas  mercator.   A.  Zollo. 
Vnusezdlacipulia.   O.Oroce. 
Bram  quasi  Agnus.      L.  Via- 
dana. 
I'nahora.   Ferrario. 
SenlorespopoU.    Vladaaa. 
Omneti  amid.  Do. 

Velum  tempU.   O.Crooo. 
Vloeamea.   Viadana. 
Tenebne  fsetSB.    O.Crooe. 
Tradlderant.    A.  Zollo. 
CallgaTerunt.      Do. 
PIcutoris.    Vhdana. 
Jeruialem  surge.   Do. 
Plangequadvirga   Do. 
Baoepit  pastor.   J.HandL 
Ft,  8.  Ante  c«Uus  oonspeetmn. 


Liber  Yespertinofc 

OTosomneiu   G.Oroee. 
Xoce   quomodo 
Hand  I. 
Pt2.Iap 

Aestimattts.   A.  Zollo. 
Sepulto  Domino.   J.BaadL 
Ft.  2.  Ne  forte  venlant. 
18  FeleotlMlmae  Bodulattonei. 
For  Thursday.  Fridaj  and  Batar- 
dar  In  Holy  Week.   Vlttorla. 


HoIt  Weelc 
Miserere  in  Falao  bordooe,  I9 
Palestrina. 
F.Deotloe. 
S.  H.  NaninL 
Lad.  Viadana  (9). 
Miserere^   Handl. 
TurlnL 
UttODdal. 
Bened  Ictus   In  Falso    bordone. 

Guldettl  (S). 
Benedlctus.    Palentrlna. 
Do.  Vlttorla. 

Do.  J.  HandL 

Do.  Did.  Ortiz. 

Cbrlstus  faetus  eat.   J.  HandL 

Do.      Do.  PitonL 

Improperia.    Palestrina. 

Do.  O.  A.  BernabeL 

AdoiWDiUk   Bftt«i>nL 


O. 
Do.         P. 
Do.         Anon. 
Selection  or  LHanlee. 
LitaayofBVJLAS.  GJklehlnger. 
Do.         Do.  O.  Lasso. 

Do.         Do.  J.  de  Fossa. 

Do.         Do.  J.  FlnettL 

Do.  '      Do.  A.AgaziaiL 

Do.         Do.  G.  BlordL 

Do.         Do.  G.Zttchino. 

Do.         X 


LttaarofHaaMof  Jeans.  &¥!»• 


Do.  of  All  Safaits.  O.  Umo. 
Btobatma«er.4S.G. 
Do.  An 

Aspervesme.   Vlttorla. 
Vidi  aqnam.        Do. 
Paternoster.   L. 
Ave  Maria.   Vlttoiia. 
Te  Daooi.   Anerio. 
Do.        Did.  Ortiz. 
Do.        J. 


Seleetos  Mofiis  Btasamm. 
Tbm.L 
Gbrlrte.44    K 


Teniipoii 

trina. 
Bor  le  toe  fone  adopre.  A  4  F. 

Anerio. 


fSuna,  A  0.   O.  Lasso. 
AsmnptaaBtBa(to.44  Pyedrina. 


O  quaa  glorloaam.  A  4.  YHtoria. 
81  bona  Buaoeplmtts,  A  &  PadottL 
Indlotribulatkiui^4&  O.  Lasso. 
■.*4 


Soilaoo. 
M]SM,A&  LeoBaaler. 


llasaatBmgloiiari.A4.  F.  Soriano. 
Trahemepostte.A8.    Vlttorla. 
Pater  peocavL  4  flL    A.  GabrlelL 
Prodefuiictls.A&  OrazSo  VeoehL 


AHHU8  BBOUNDUS. 
iVmL   Liber  Missaran. 
Oelarilonl.A4.   O.M.Asola.        l Pro dehinetis. 4 &   Ytttoria. 
ProDetanetia,44   F.Anerio.         AaoendoadPatrMn.4&Palcslili». 
Qnatuor  Toeam.   J.  L.  Basier.       iPaiMB  MarodU.  46.     Do. 
TueBPMrtts.A4   PUestriaa.        lAetMiiaChrlsti,4i.  Do. 

Tom.  n.   liber  MoteCtomm. 
A]«e1iiaDonlnLClaudioCasciolliiL  Hodie  Chrlatas. 


Bodle  nobis cmloram.  G.  B. Kaofnl. 
Veni  Creator.   Pomponio  Nenuk 
range  lingua.    Vlttorla. 
Kooe  Domine  Tenerit.    VlttoriSL 
DiessaDctlflcatus.  J.aCGIodleniL 


Laudemiu  DominL   Anerio. 
Justorum  animss.   O.  dl  Iasbcx 
Benertlcta.    B.OIotanellL 
Ave  Maria.    O.di  Lasso. 
TSBdet  animam  meam.   Vlttorla. 

Eooe  saoerdoiv,  Oonstanao  Porta.  De  profundls.  A.  GabrlelL 
O  sacrum  cunvlvlom.  A.  GabrlelL  Cum  translsset.  Jae.  Belne 
Beatnsvlr.    J.HandL  | Conflrma hoc Deua.  O.di 

Diligam  te.   J.  a  Cruoe  ClodiensL  >  O  quam  suavU  est.   B.  GiovanellL 
DHhisa  est  gratia.   Palettriua.       1  Domine  non  sum.   G.  Aidif 
IVfcUturbam 


AveMariib   aVerdonck. 


Tom.  m.   Liber  Utanlamm. 
Auctore  ig- 


Vespi.  Comm.  de  mlos  martfrl. 
Vlttorla :  O.  A.  Bemabei ;  F.  C. 
Andreas:  U  Viadana:  K.  6. 
Btemmetio:  Auctore  tnccrto; 
BBattl:C.de7  ^    " 


Utania 
notOk 
Do.  Do.     O.  dl 

Dow  Do.     BInaldo  del  MeL 

Do.  Da     F.  Comazzona 

Tom.  IV.   Ltber  Vespertbiua. 
Faalml  VciperUnL  Var.  aoetoram.  { Magnlflcat.  i  8.   O.  GabrielL 

[G.] 

MUSICA  FICTA,  or  Falsa,  or  Golobata 
{Cantos  jiettu),  i.e.  Feigned,  or  Artificial  Mubic. 
One  of  Uie  earlient  dificoveriee  made  by  the  in- 
venton  of  Figured  MuBic  was,  the  impoflsibilitj 
of  writing  a  really  euphonioiis  Counterpoint  upon 
a  given  Canto  fermOf  without  the  use  of  occa- 
sional Bemitonei  foreign  to  the  Mode.  The  em- 
ployment of  such  semitones,  in  Plain  Cbaunt, 
was  as  strictly  forbidden  by  the  good  taste  of  all 
educated  Musicians,  as  by  the  Bull  of  Pope  John 
the  2  and.  Hence,  they  were  never  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  Canto  fermo  itself.  But  it  soon 
became  evident,  that  unless  they  were  tolerated 
in  the  subordinate  parts,  no  farther  progress 
could  be  made  in  a  style  of  composition  which 
was  already  beginning  to  attract  serious  atten- 
tion. It  was  indispensable  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  correction  of  imperfect 
harmonies  ;  and — as  Zarlino  justly  teaches' — 
Nature^s  demand  for  what  we  should  now  call 
a  '  Leading-Note*  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
On  these  points,  a  certain  amount  of  concession 

t'lnstltuzloalarmoalcbe.'   Venloe.  ISQ^  p.2Bi 
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WM  claiindd  by  Gompoflen  of  every  School. 
NevertheleBS,  the  early  Contrapuntists  yielded 
so  far  to  prejudice  as  to  re6rain  from  committing 
their  accidentals  to  writing,  whenever  they  could 
venture  to  do  so  without  danger  of  misconception. 
Trusting  to  the  Singer  for  introducing  them  cor- 
rectly, at  the  moment  of  performance,  they  in- 
xlicated  them  only  in  doubtful  cases  for  which 
no  Singer  could  be  expected  to  provide.  The 
older  tUe  Part-books  we  examine,  the  greater 
number  of  accidentals  do  we  find  left  to  be  sup- 
plied at  the.Singer*s  discretion.  Music  in  which 
they  were  so  supplied  was  called  Cantos  fictu$,  or 
Murica  fieta ;  and  no  Chorister^s  education  was 
considered  complete,  until  he  was  able  to  sing 
CantusfielM  correctly,  at  sight. 

In  an  age  in  which  the  functions  of  Composer 
and  Singer  were  almost  invariably  performed  by 
one  and  the  same  person,  this  arrangement  caused 
no  difficulty  whatever.  So  thoroughly  was  the 
matter  understood,  that  Palestrina  thought  it 
necessary  to  indicate  no  more  than  two  acciden- 
tals, in  the  whole  of  his  '  Missa  brevis/  thouffh 
some  thirty  or  forty,  at  least,  are  requii^  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  He  would  not  have  dared 
to  place  the  same  confidence  either  in  the  Singers, 
or  the  Conductors,  of  the  presept  day.  Too  many 
modem  editors  think  it  less  troublesome  to  fill  in 
the  necessary  aocidentalB  by  ear,  than  to  study 
the  laws  by  which  the  Old  Masters  were  governed: 
and  ears  trained  at  the  Opera  i^re  too  often  but 
ill  qualified  to  judge  what  is  best  suited,  either 
to  pure  Ecclesiastical  Music,  or  to  the  genuine 
Madrigal.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  really 
understand  the  Music  of  the  15th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies, must  leam  to  judge,  for  themselves,  how  tax 
the  modem  editor  is  justified  in  adopting  the  read- 
ings with  which  he  presents '  them :  and,  to  assist 
them  in  so  doing,  we  subjoin  a  few  definite  rules, 
collected  from  the  works  of  Pietro  Aron  (1529), 
Zarlino  (1558),  Zaoconi  (1596),  and  some  other 
.^arly  wnt^  whose  authraity  is  indisputable. 

I.  The  most  important  of  these  rules  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  Clausula 
vera,  or  True  Cadence—the  natural  homologue, 
notwithstanding  certain  stmctunJ  difierenoee,  of 
the  Perfect  Cadence  as  used  in  Modem  Music 
[See  Clausula  vera,  in  Appendix.] 

The  perfection  of  this  Cadence— which  is  al- 
ways associated,  either  with  a  point  of  repose  in 
the  phrasing  of  the  music,  or  a  completion  of  the 
sense  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  sung — depends 
upon  three  conditions,  (a)  The  Canto  femio,  in 
whatever  part  it  may  be  placed,  must  descend 
one  degree  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode.  (6)  In 
the  last  Chord  but  one,  the  Canto  fermo  must 
form,  with  some  other  part,  either  a  Major  Sixth, 
destined  to  pass  into  an  Octave ;  or  a  Minor 
Third,  to  be  followed  by  Unison,  (e)  One  part, 
and  one  only,  must  proceed  to  the  Final  by  a 
Semitone — which,  indeed,  will  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  compliance  with  the  two  first-named  laws. 
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his  '  Muslea  Dtvlna,'  has  placed  all  •eeldentab  gfren 
bf  tb»  Compoacr,  In  their  usual  position,  b^'ort  the  notes  to  which 
thcr  refer:  but,  those  sug^t^ted  by  himself,  above  the  notes.  It  Is 
much  to  be  desired  that  all  who  edit  the  works  of  the  Old  Hasten 
^hoold  adopt  this  most  eiceUent  and  coosdentlous  plan. 


In  Modes  IH,  IV,  V.  VI,  XIII,  and  XIV,  it 
is  possible  to  observe  all  these  conditions,  with- 
out the  use  of  accidentals.  For,  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Modes,  the  Canto  fermo  will  naturally 
descend  a  Semitone  upon  the  Final ;  while,  in 
the  others,  the  Counterpoint  will  ascend  to  it  by 
the  same  interval,  as  in  the  following  examples, 
where  the  Canto  fermo  is  shewn,  sometimes  in 
the  lower,  sometimes  in  the  upper,  and  some- 
times in  a  middle  part,  the  motion  of  the. two 
parts  essential  to  the  Cadence  being  indicated 
^y  slurs. 

Modes  III  and  TV. 


But  accidentals  will  be  necessary  in  all  other 
Modes,  whether  used  at  their  true  pitch,  or  trans- 
posed.   (See  Modes,  ths  Eoclksiastical.) 

NATUaAL  MODSS. 


I  and  II. 


Transpossd  Hooss, 
I  and  II. 


■0r-eas- 


Moroover,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  even  in 
Modes  V  and  VI,  to  introduce  a  B  b  in  the  pen- 
ultimate Chord,  when  the  Canto  fermo  is  in  the 
lowest  part,  in  order  to  avoid  the  False  Relation 
of  the  Tritonus,  which  naturally  occurs  when  two 
Major  Thirds  are  taken  upon  the  step  of  a  Major 
Second ;  although,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  it 
is  quite  poeisible,  as  a  general  rule,  to  form  the 
True  Cadence,  in  those  Modes,  without  the  aid  of 
Accidentals. 
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Modes  y  and  VL 


II.  In  the  ooarae  of  long  compoflitions,  True 
Cadences  are  occasionally  found,  ending  on  some 
note  other  than  the  Final  of  the  Mode.  When 
these  occur  simultaneously  with  a  definite  point 
of  repose  in  the  music,  and  a  full  completion  of 
the  sense  of  the  words,  they  must  be  treated  as 
genuine  Cadences  in  some  new  Mode  to  which 
tiie  Composer  must  be  supposed  to  have  modu- 
lated ;  and  the  necessary  accidentals  must  be  in- 
troduced accordingly :  as  in  the  Credo  of  Pales- 
trina*s  Missa  Brevis-^ 


Mode  XIII  (tramp.). 


III.  An  accidental  is  also  frequently  needed 
in  the  last  Chord  of  a  Cadence.  The  rule  is, 
that  every  Cadence  which  either  terminates  a 
composition,  or  concludes  a  well-defined  strain, 
must  end  with  a  Major  Chord.  It  naturally 
does  so  in  Modes  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII.  XIII,  and 
XIV.  In  Modes  I.  II,  III.  IV,  IX,  and  X.  it 
must  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  an  accidental. 
The  Major  Third,  thus  artificially  supplied,  in 
Modes  in  which  it  would  naturally  be  Minor,  is 
called  the  *  Tierce  de  Picardie,*  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Mediseval 
Music  1. 


Modes  I  and  II. 


It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Cadence  alone,  that 
the  laws  of  '  Cantus  Fictus'  are  to  be  observed. 

IV.  The  use  of  the  Augmented  Fourth  ( Tri- 
tonus),  and  the  Diminished  Fifth  {Quinta  FaUaS, 
as  intervals  of  melody,  is  as  strictly  forbidden  in 
Polyphonic  Music,  as  in  Plain  Chaunt.  [See 
Ml  CONTRA  FA.]  Whenever,  therefore,  these 
intervals  occur,  they  must  be  made  perfect  by  an 
accidental;  thus — 


0>)  («)  OP  (b) 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  in  all  these  examples,  it 
is  the  second  note  that  is  altered.    No  Singer 

>  Ezoepi  In  oompodtlons  In  more  than  four  parts.  MedUpval  Com- 
posers ufUAllr  omitt«d  the  Third,  altogether,  lu  the  final  chord.  Id 
this  case,  a  Msjor  Third  Is  alivajs  supposed. 
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could  be  ezneeted  to  read  so  &r  in  advance  as  to 
anticipate  tne  necessity  ^for  a  change  in  the  first 
note.  For  such  a  necessity  the  text  itself  wili 
generally  be  found  to  provide,  and  the  Singers 
of  the  1 6th  century  were  quite  content  that  this 
should  be  the  case ;  though  they  felt  grievously 
insulted  by  an  accidental  prefixed  to  Uie  second 
note,  and  called  it  an  'A8s*s  mark'  (Lat.  Siff- 
num  OMfitnum,  Germ.  EHlszelchen).  Bven  in 
conjunct  passages, they  scorned  its  use;  though 
the  obnoxious  intervals  were  as  sternly  condemned . 
in  conjunct  as  in  disjunct  movement. 

I 


These  passages  are  simple  enough :  but,  some- 
times, very  doubtful  ones  occur.  For  instance, 
Pietro  Aron  recommends  the  Student,  in  a  dilem- 
ma like  the  following,  to  chooee,  as  the  least  of 
two  evils,  a  Tritonui,  in  conjunct  movement,  as 
at  (a),  rather  than  a  disjunct  Quinta  faUa^  as 
at  (6). 


JOSQUIN  DRS  Puis. 


\,r> ' 


V.  In  very  long,  or  crooked  passages!,  the 
danger  of  an  oversight  is  vastly  increased :  and, 
in  order  to  meet  it,  it  is  enacted,  by  a  law  of  fir&> 
quent,  though  not  universal  application,  that  a 
B,  between  two  A  s — or,  in  the  transposed  Modes, 
an  £,  between  two  Ds — ^must  be  made  flat, 
thus — 


VI.  The  Qtftnto  faUa  is  also  forbidden,  as  an 
element  of  harmony :  and,  except  when  used  as  a 
passing  note,  in  the  Second  and  Third  Orders  of 
Counterpoint,  must  always  be  corrected  by  an 
accidental ;  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
Credo  of  Palestrina*s  'Missa  ^Sterna  Christi 
[See  Fa  Fictuh,  in  Appendix.] 


The  Trii(mu»  is  not  likely  to  intrude  itself,  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  harmony ;  since  the  Chords 
of  6-4  and  6-4-2  are  forbidden  in  strict  Counter- 
point, even  though  the  Fourth  may  be  perfect. 

VII.  But  both  the  Ttiionuz  and  Qtunto  foha 
\  are  freely  permitted,  when  they  occur  among  the 
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upper  parts  of  a  Chord,  the  Baas  taking  no  share 
in  their  formation.  In  suoh  cases,  therefore,  no 
correction  will  be  required. 


Vni.  The  last  rule  we  think  it  necessaiy  to 
mention  is  strongly  enforced  by  the  learned  Padre 
Martini,  though  Zarlino  points  out  many  excep- 
tions to  its  authority.  Its  purport  is  that  Im- 
perfect Concords,  when  they  ascend,  must  be  made 
Major,  and,  when  they  descend,  Minor.  That 
this  is  true,  in  some  of  the  progressions  pointed 
out  in  the  subjoined  example,  is  evident ;  but,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  in  others  the  law  is  in- 
applicable. 

(t)  0)  Exception.   EatcepUon. 


These  laws  will  suffice  to  give  a  &ir  general 
idea  of  a  subject,  the  difficulties  of  whi(^  seem 
greater,  at  first  sight,  than  they  really  are.  It  is 
impossible  but  that  we  should  sometimes  meet 
with  ambiguous  cases — as,  for  instance,  when  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  a  point  of  repose  in  the 
middle  of  a  composition  is,  or  is  not,  sufficiently 
well-marked  to  constitute  a  True  Cadence ;  or  the 
conclusion  of  a  strain  definite  enough  to  demand  a 
Tierce  de  Pioardie,  But,  a  little  experience  will 
soon  enable  the  Student  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, whenever  a  choice  is  presented  to  him ;  if 
only  he  wiU  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  always  safer 
to  reject  a  disputed  accidental,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  inserting  a  superfluous  one. 

On  one  othw  point,  only,  will  a  litUe  fiurther 
explanation  be  necessary. 

Among  the  few  accidentals  introduced  into  the 
older  Part-books,  we  rarely  find  a  Natural.  Com- 
.  posers  limited  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  Sharp 
and  Flat,  in  order  to  remove  a  trifling  difficulty 
connected  with  the  process  of  Transposition.  It 
constantly  happens,  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
particular  Singers,  pieces,  originally  written  in 
transposed  Modes,  are  restored,  in  performance, 
to  their  natural  pitch.  In  this  case,  the  B  flat  of 
the  transposed  scale,  raised  by  a  Natural,  is  re- 
presented, at  the  true  pitch,  by  an  F,  raised  by  a 
Sharp;  thus — 

Mod.  vn,  tmn-pcsed.        *'^«^S;irpth!  *"  *** 


Now,  to  us,  this  use  of  the  Natural,  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  Sharp,  in  the  other,  is  intelligible 
enough.  But,  when  accidentals,  of  all  Idnds, 
were  exceedingly  rare,  there  was  always  danger 
of  their  being  misunderstood :  and  the  early  Com- 
posers, fearing  lest  the  mere  sight  of  a  Natural 
should  tempt  the  unwary,  in  the  act  of  transpos- 
ing, to  transfer  it  from  the  B  to  the  F,  sub- 
stituted a  Sharp  for  it ;  thus— 

Mode  VII.  tmnspofled. 
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This  method  of  writing,  which  is  found  as 
late  as  last  century,  is  exceedingly  puzzling 
to  the  beginner ;  but,  all  difficulty  will  vanis)^ 
if  he  will  only  remember  that  notes,  flat  by  the 
Signature,  simply  become  Natural,  when  a  Sharp 
is  prefixed  to  them.  [W. S. B.] 

MUSICA  FIGUBATA  (Figured  music).  I. 
In  its  earliest  sense,  this  term  was  applied  to 
Plain-Chaunt  Melodies,  corrupted  by  tiie  intro- 
duction of  forbidden  intervals,  and  overloaded 
with  those  iU-conceived  embellishments,  which, 
in  the  year  1322.  were  so  sternly  condemned  by 
the  celebrated  Bull  of  Pope  John  the  22na. 
[See  MAOicoTATiCDir.]  II.  In  later  times,  it 
was  more  generally  understood  to  indicate  the 
Poly  phonic  Music  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th 
centuries,  in  which  the  beauty  of  a  Plain-Chaunt 
Canto  fermo  was  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
an  elaborate  and  regularly-constructed  Counter- 
point. [W.S.R.] 

MUSICA  MENSURATA  or  Cantus  Mbw- 
8USABIUS  (Measured  Music).  The  notes  of 
Plain  Chaunt  were  originally  of  equal  length; 
or,  at  least,  were  only  lengthened  or  shortened 
indefinitely,  in  accordance  with  the  accent  of 
the  words  to  which  they  were  adapted.  But^ 
after  the  invention  of  Figured  Music,  it  became 
necessary  to  design  a  system  of  Notation  capable 
of  expressing  the  relative  duration,  as  well  as  the 
pitch,  of  every  note  intended  to  be  sung ;  and 
thus  arose  a  new  species  of  Song,  called  Caniu» 
menturabiliSf  or  Measured  Music. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  celebrated  Franco  of  Cologne,  who, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  Tract,  entitled  Ars  cantu$ 
menaurabUitf  written  during  the  later  half  of  the 
I  ith  century,  has  frequently  been  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  iWe-Table.  It  is  but  fair 
however,  to  say,  that,  in  this  very  Tract,  Magister 
Franco  himself  speaks  of  'many  others,  both  re- 
cent, and  antient,'  {mtUtOB  tarn  novoi  quam  anti* 
quo«)t  who  have  written  on  the  same  subject; 
whence,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Mar* 
chetto  de  Padova,  who  wrote  two  centuries  later, 
we  must  infer  that  we  are  indebted  to  our  author 
rather  for  a  compendium  of  what  was  already 
known  at  the  time  when  he  flourished,  than  for 
a  new  or  original  discovery.  In  confirmation  of 
this  view,  Cbussemaker,  in  his  'Scriptores  de 
musica  medii  levi,'  cites  several  MSS.  which 
appear  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Treatise  of 
Franco ;  and  prints,  in  extenao,  examples  which 
set  forth  systems  fkr  less  completely  developed 
than  that  which  Franco  describes. 

Next,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  Franco's  Treatise, 
is  one  written  by  our  own  countryman,  Walter 
Odington,  of  Evesham,  in  the  year  1220.  Others 
follow,  by  Marchetto  de  Padova,  in  1274; 
Johannes  de  Muris,  in  1321 ;  Robert  de  Handlo 
— another  Englislunan — ^in  1 326  ;  Prodoscimus  de 
Beldomandis,  in  14 10;  Franchinus  Gafurius,  in 
1480 ;  and  numerous  other  authors,  who  all  con* 
cur  in  representing  Franco  as  an  authority  entitled 
to  the  utmost  possible  veneration. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  these  interesting  works 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  Article. 
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The  syBtemii  they  eet  forth  are,  of  ooorsei  pro* 
gressive ;  and  m  sufficieatLy' explicit  BuinmAry  of 
their  successive  stages  Of  development  will  befound 
in  the  Articles  Notation,  Timb-Tabls,  and  others 
therein  mentioned.  1^*3.^3 

MUSICA  TRANSALPINA.  The  hame  of 
the  first  printed  collection  of  Italian  madrigals 
with  English  words.  It  was  pablished  in  London 
in  1588  (the  dedicatory  epistle  is  dated  Oct.  i) 
soon  after  Byrd  had  issued  his  '  Psalmes,  Sonets, 
and  Songs,'  the  first  printed  collection  of  English 
madrigals.  The  title  is  'Musica  Transalpina. 
Madrigales  translated  of  foiire,  five  and  sixe  parts, 
chosen  out  of  diuers  excellent  Authors,  with  the 
first  and  second  part  of  La  Vtrgindla,  made  by 
Maist^r  Byrd  vpon  two  Stanzas  of  Ariosto,  and 
brought  to  speak  English  with  the  rest.  Pab- 
lished by  N.  Yonge,  in  fauour  of  such  as  take 
pleasure  in  Musick  of  voices.  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don by  Thomas  East,  the  assign^  of  William 
Byrd.  1588.  Cum  Priaelegio  Regia  Maiestatis,* 
Nicholas  Yonge,  the  compiler,  tells  us  that  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  London  he  had  annually 
received  music  books  firom  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  his  house  was  much  resorted  to  by  gen- 
tlemen and  merchants,  English  and  foreign,  at- 
tracted by  the  music  which  was  daily  performed 
there  ;  that  five  years  previously  a  gentleman  had 
translated  many  Italian  madrigals,  and  that  lie, 
having  obtained  copies,  had  often  been  importuned 
to  publish  them,  and  had  at  length  done  so.  The 
number  of  madrigals  in  the  collection  is  57,  viz. 
16  by  Ferabosco,  10  by  Marenzio,  4  each  by  Pales- 
trina  and  Filippo  di  Monte,  3  by  Conversi,  2  each 
by  Byrd,  Fagnient,  Donate,  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
Ferretti  and  Felis,  and  one  each  by  di  Macque, 
Pordenoni,  de  Vert,  Yerdonck,  Palestina,  Rinaldo 
del  Mel,  Bertani  and  Pinello.  In  the  table  of 
contents  the  original  initial  Italian  words  are 
given,  side  by  side  with  the  English.  In  1597 
Yonge  published  a  second  book  under  the  same 
name,  containing  24  madrigal^,  viz.  6  by  Fera- 
bosco, 3  each  by  Marenzio,  Croce  and  Quintiani, 
"2  each  by  Eremita  and  Palavicino,  and  one  each 
by  Vecchi,  Nanino,  Venturi,  Feliciani,  and  Bicci. 
The  madrigals  in  both  books  are  very  judiciously 
chosen,  and  many  are  still  in  constant  use.  The 
English  words  are  almost  literal  translations  of 
the  original  Italian,  and  are  generally  well  fitted 
to  the  notes,  but  as  verses  are  singularly  crude, 
and  in  some  instances— notably  the  well-known 
'  Cynthia,  thy  song  and  chanting '  of  Giovanni 
Croce — almost  unmeaning.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MUSICAL  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY, 
THE,  'for  the  publication  of  scarce  and  valu- 
able works  by  the  early  English  composers,*  was 
established  in  1840,  and  commenced  its  publica- 
tions in  November  of  that  year.  Specimens  of 
old  English  melody  had  been  reproduced  in  '  A 
Collection  of  National  English  Airs,*  then  re- 
cently completed,  and  this  society  was  designed 
to  afford  specimens  of  the  English  school  of  har- 
mony in  and  after  the  madrigalian  era.  As 
motets,  madrigals,  and  other  choral  music  were 
originally  publish^  only  in  separate  parts,  it 
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became  necessai7,  for  this  object^  to  reprodaoe 
them  in  score.  The  separate  parts  were  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  not  in  all  cases  correct ;  the 
editors  had  therefore  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  and  occasionally  of  thought,  in  m^Jfing 
the  scores.  Nevertheless,  the  duties  were  cheer- 
fully undertaken  by  eminent  musicians  of  the 
time,  some  of  whom  added  biographies  of  the  com- 
posers, or  other  interesting  introductory  matter— - 
all  without  remuneration,  as  the  object  waa  a 
national  one. 

Nineteen  works  were  published,  in  large  folio, 
and  to  thepe  were  added  sixteen  correspond- 
ing folios  of  compressed  scores  by  Professor  G. 
A.  Macfarren.  These  were  undertaken  by  the 
publisher  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  subscription  list.  Tlie  council 
of  the. society  had  decided  against  the  additicm 
of  accompaniments  under  the  vockl  scores'.  Be-> 
sides  the  editors,  there  were  many  eminent 
musicians  who  assisted  on  the  council  and  at  the 
rehearsal  of  each  work,  being  then  occasionally 
called  upon  to  advise  in  cases  of  doubtful  notes. 

The  society  lasted  seven  years,  and  in  itf 
second  year  numbered  nearly  a  thousand  mem- 
bers, but  they  gradually  fell  away,  chiefly  alleg- 
ing as  reasons  that  the  works  were  more  fitted 
for  societies  than  for  private  families,  in  which 
there  are  rarely  a  sufficient  number  of  voices  ; 
and,  secondly,  Uiat  the  books  occupied  too  much 
space.  The  annual  subscription  was  one  pound, 
eud  the  works  were  supplied  to  the  members  at 
prime  cost. 

The   nineteen  works  issued  by  the  society 


were:- 

X.  AlfMifor5Tol«ei.b7WilIUm1 
BTTd.    Kdlted  bf  E.  r.  Atmtealu  I 

S.  The  lint  let  nf  MadHgalB  bj 
John  Wllbrv.  Edited  by  James 
Turle. 

8.  HadricalB  and  Motets  for  6 
▼Dices,  by  Orlando  Gibbons.  Edited 
by  Sir  Oeorge  Smart. 

4.  Dido  and  Anflas.a  tragic  opera 
by  Henry  Puroell.  Edited  by  ti.  A. 
Jjfaefkrren. 

fi.  The  flm  set  of  BalleU  for  S 
Toiees  by  Thomas  Motley.  Edited 
by  B.  F.  Blmbaulu 

8.  Bk.  I  of  Cantionm  sacra  for  5 
▼olces.  by  William  Byzd.  Edited 
by  W.  Hortley. 

7.  Booduoa,  a  tragedy  by  Henry 
Puroell.  Edited  by  B.F.I«mbauU. 

8.  The  first  set  of  Madrigals  by 
Thomas  WeeUcea.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Hopkins. 

9.  Fantasies  in  S  partaoompoMed 
for  Viols,  by  Orlando  Gibbons. 
Edited  by  E.  F.  Blmbaolt. 

10.  King  Arthur,  an  opera,  by 
Henry  Purcell.  Edited  by  Frofat- 
lor  Edward  Taylor. 


11.  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms 
with  their  wonted  tunea.  In  4  part^ 
as  published  by  Thomaa  Bate. 
Edited  by  B.  F.  Rimbauit. 

li.  TheflrrtsetorSoi«sbyJoha 
Dowland.  Edited  by  WlUtaa 
ChappeU. 

1.1.  AlrsorFalasbyJohnHflton. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Warren. 

14.  A  collection  of  Anthems  by 
M.  Este.  T.  Foxd.  Weelkes.  and 
Bateson.  Edited  by  EJ.Rlmbault. 

15.  Madrigals  by  John  Bennet. 
Edited  by  E.  J.  Hopkins. 

16.  The  second  set  of  Madtlpals 
by  John  Wllbye.  Edited  by  Georgv 
William  Budd. 

17.  The  flist  set  of  Madrigals  br 
Thomas  Bateson.  Edited  biy  E.  F. 
Blmbault. 

18.  Parthenia,  or  the  first  manic 
erer  printed  for  the  Virginals, 
by  W.  Byrd,  John  Ball,  and  Or- 
lando Gibbons.  Edited  by  £.  p. 
Blmbault. 

19.  Ode  composed  fbr  St  Oedlla'a 
Day  by  Henry  Puroell.  Edited  bv 
E.  F.  Blmbault. 

Among  members  of  the  council  not  included 
in  the  above  list  were  Sir  John  Gross,  Sir  W. 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Henry- 
Smart,  George  Hogarth,  William  Hawes,  Charles 
Lucas,  Charles  Neate,  John  Bamett,  Tom  Cooke, 
George  Cooper,  W.  H.  Callcott,  J.  Blackboum, 
W.  Bayley,  £.  Hawkins,  I.  Moscheles,  and  others. 
The  late  Dr.  Rimbauit  acted  throughout  as  hon. 
secretary,  and  W.  ChappeU,  the  projector  of  the 
society,  acted  for  about  five  years  as  treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  publications.    He  was  then 
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B'icceeded  by  hia  youDger  brotber,  Thomas  P. 
Chappell,  [W.a] 

litUSICAL  ASSOCIATION,  TflF,  esta- 
bliffh^d  in  1 874,  after  preUmiiiaty  Jneetings  at  the 
^ou«eofM>.W.SpottiswoQde,F.K.S.,andatSoath 
Ken/dngton  Museam,  at  the  latter  of  which,  on 
May  39,  Mr.  John  Hullah  presided  and  aeveial 
membezs  were  enrolled.  On  August  4,  1874, 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  in  the  chair,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  SoQiety*8  title  should  be 
*  Musical  Associfktion  for  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  Science 
fmd  Art  of  Music.'  The  members,  according  to  the 
rules,  'consist  of  prr^^tical  and  theoretical  musi- 
cians as  well  as  those  whose  researches  have  been 
directed  to  the  science  of  Acoustics,  the  history 
of  Music  or  other  kindred  subjects.'  The  Asso- 
ciation meets  at  the  Beethoven  Booms,  Harley 
Street,  on  the  first  Monday  of  eyeiy  month 
from  November  to  June,  when  papers  are  read 
and  discussed  and  published.  Subscription  is 
one  guinea  ft  year,  and  members  are  elected  by 
ballot.  The  PDosident  is  the  JEUv.  Sir  F.  A.  G. 
Ouseley,  Bart.  The  Vice-pxeiii^dents  are  Messrs. 
W.  Chappell;  Otto.GoJdschmidt;  G.  Grove;  J. 
HuUah ;  Prof.  G.  A.  Maciacren,  Mus.  Doc. ; 
G.  A.  Osbome ;  W.  Pole,  Mus.  Doc. ;  C.  K. 
Sfdaman ;  W.  Spottiswoode ;  W.  H.  Stone,  and 
J.  TyndalL  The  .Council  inqludes  the  vice*' 
piesidenWi  and  Messrs.  !W.  A-  Barrett,  Mus. 
Bac.;  C.  H.  Barry;  J.  Bennett;  B.  H.  M. 
Boeanquet ;  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc. ;  W.  H. : 
Cummings;  W.  H.  Monk;  A.  }H.  D.  Prender-. 
gast ;  J.  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc. ;  and  C.  £.  Stephens. 
The  other  officers  are — ^Treasurer,  Mr.  Stanley 
Lucas;  Auditors,  Messrs.  W.  S.  CoUard  and 
C.  Mackeson;  and  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  Higgs, 
Mus.  Bao.  During  the  five  sessions  since  Uie 
establishmeat  of  the  Society,  papers  on  a  great , 
v^ety  of  subjects  have  been  read,  including, 
musical  nomenclature,  musical  notation,  pitch, 
temperament,  systems  of  harmony,  ecclesiastical 
music,  musical  criticism,  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue, 
Purcell  and  his  family,  the  formation  of  a 
national  musical  library,  orchestral  music,  the 
history,  character  and  possible  improvements  of 
certain  instruments,  and  questions  connected 
wiVh  acoustics  and  the  mathematics  of  music. 
The  Society's  Proceedings  are  published  annually 
by  Lucas  &  Weber.  [CM.] 

MUSICAL  BOX.  [See  Snuffbox,  Musical.] 

MUSICAL  FEASTS.  T^e  Musical  Feasts 
which  preceded  the  Musical  Drama  were  so 
qalled  because  it  was  the  custom  in  Italy  to 
celebrate  any  joyful  occasion,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  princes,  with  feasts,  and  games,  and  melo- 
draiuatic  poetry,  accompanied  with  theatrical  re- 
presentations. Feats  of  arms,  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments, also  made  part  of  the  entertainment,  which 
was  in  Italy  of  much  the  same  character  as  the 
masques  and  pageants  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Elizabetli  and  James  I.  So  much  were  these 
Musica]  Feasts  in  request  that  the  most  celebrated 
poets  and  musicians  of  the  day  were  employed 
VOL.  n.  FP.  10. 
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to  aacKnge  the  scheme,  celebrated  architects  de- 
vised tne  extraordinary  and  elaborate  machinery 
brought  in  to  enhance  the  efiect,  and  great  paint* 
ers— in  one  instance^  pupil  of  Pemgino,  Bastiano 
di  san  Gallon-condescended  to  paint  the  scenery. 

'  Like  the  musical  feasts,'  9ays  Bumey  (Hist, 
ii.  50), '  the  first  Italian  operas  were  perfocmed  i|i 
the  palaces  of  princes,  f(^  the  celebratfian  of  maf^ 
liages,  or  on  soine  particular  occasion  of  joy  and 
festivity,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sovereign  or  tl^e 
Bepubhc,  and  noc  in  theatres  supported  by 
general  contribution.'  (See  II  Quadrio,  vol.  y. 
p.  500.)  [G.M,P.] 

MUSICAL  GLASSES.    {See  Haruonioa.] 

MUSICAL  LIBBABIES.  The  authors  of 
this  article  cannot  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  the  correctness  of  the  statements  contained 
in  their  accounts  of  the  principal  European  and 
American  collections  of  music.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  examine  every  library  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  work,  but  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  accuracy  by  obtaining  the 
information  direct  from  librarians,  cathedral 
dignitaries,  organists,  or  other  persons  who 
have  access  to  the  collections.  Circulating 
libraries  have  not  been  noticed,  as,  although  they 
often  contain  many  thousands  of  musical  works, 
they  are  not  generally  of  a  permanent  nature, 
and  consist  principally  of  modem  works.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Ubraries  devoted  solely  to 
music  should  be  so  rare.  Even  where,  as  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  musical  part  of  the  col- 
lection is  kept  separate,  musicid  literature  has  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  general  library.  The 
Imperial  Libraries  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the 
libraries  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and 
Paris  Conservatoire  are  gratifying  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Cahbridob.  a.  The  Fitzwilliam  Musenip 
contains  a  valuable  collection  which  has  bee^ 
abready  noticed.  [Vol.  i.  v^jSio."]  A  new  c^U^- 
.logue  has-been  recently  (1879)  completed. 

b.  The  University  Librair,  besides  a  consider- 
able and  somewhat  miscellaneous  collection  ^f 
printed  music  (chiefly  of  the  present  century^ 
contains  a  few  MS.  books  of  music,  consisting 
principally  of  collections  of  well-known  airs, 
dance-tunes,  and  lessons  for  the  lute,  b&ss 
viol  and  recorder,  arranged  and  composed  by 
Bachelor,  Dowland,  Holborne,  Byrd,  Tallis, 
Johnson  and  other  composers  9f  ^he  early  part 
of  the  17th  century.  They  are  written  in 
tablature  and  date  principally  from  1600  to 
1640.  Besides  these  there  is  a  valuable  volume 
of  16th-century  anthems  and  masses  by  FayrfaT, 
Prowett,  Davy,  Austen,  Tavemer,  Lovell,  Pasche, 
and  Ashwell.  Amongst  the  masses  in  this 
volume  may  be  mentioned  a  'Missa  Kegalis' 
and  a  mass,  *  God  save  King  Harry.'  There  is 
also  preserved  here  an  undoubted  i^th-century 
mass  in  two  parts,  unfortunately  wanting  one 
page.  MS.  installation  odes  by  Boyce  and 
Walmisley  are  also  in  the  library,  sjid  it  is 
hoped  that  in  consequence  of  a  recent  regulation, 
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an  extensive  collection  of  exerdsei  for  the 
University  miuical  degrees  will  be  gradimllj 
aoeamnlated. 

c.  Trinity  College.  The  library  oontains  a 
small  collection  of  mtimcal  works  and  treatises, 
induding  copies  of  the  *  Psalterium  Carolinum  * 
of  J.  Wilson  (165  j) ;  Locke's  •  Present  Practice 
of  Music  Vindicated  *  (1673)  ;  Cair's '  Vinculum 
Societatis '  (1687)  ;  4  volumes  of  Zarlino*s  works 
(1589),  and  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Byrd, 
Watson,  Morley,  Playford,  Bannister,  Wilson, 
Gamble,  Lawes,  Mace,  etc. 

d.  Magdalene  College.  The  Pepysian  library 
contains  a  few  early  works  on  music  by  Butler, 
Holder,  Morelli,  Victorini,  Wallis  and  Alstedius ; 
valuable  MS.  collections  of  vocal  music  of  the  time 
of  Edward  IV  and  Heniy  VII  (containing  com- 
positions by  Joseph  Guinneth  and  Robert  Davis ; 
and  a  volume  which  belonged  to  Henzy  VIII 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales);  English,  French, 
Scotch  and  lAtin  psalters ;  an  opera  by  Grabu 
('  Albion  and  Albianus") ;  compositions  by  Blome, 
de  Bacilly,  Kircher,  Mersenne,  Motley,  Salmon, 
Deering,  Merbeck,  Coperario,  Lawes,  King,  Pur- 
cell,  and  Finger ;  balbuls,  songs,  and  other  com- 
positions adjusted  to  the  compass  of  Mr.  Pepys* 
voice,  and  solos,  duets,  and  tnos  for  stringed  and 
wind  instruments,  which  seem  to  show  that  he 
carried  out  his  resolution  to  'practice  wind- 
musique,  and  to  make  my  wife  do  the  like.' 

e.  St.  Peter's  College.  In  the  college  library 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  MS.  anthems,  services, 
masses,  motets,  etc.,  both  Latin  and  English,  in 
aeparate  part-books.  The  anthems  and  services 
are  by  composers  of  the  early  17th  century,  and 
were  probably  collected  when  Dr.  Cosin  was 
Master  of  Peterhouse  (1634-1660).  They  are 
in  various  handwritings  and  contain  some  auto- 
graph compositions  by  Cambridge  organists  of 
the  period.  The  masses  and  motets  (in  four  part- 
books)  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century 
and  contain  many  rare  and  valuable  compositions 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  in- 
cluding 4  masses  by  Fayrfax,  a  Stabat  Mater  by 
Hunt,  3  masses  by  Ludford,  and  1 1  compositions 
by  Tavemer.  The  collection  contains  works  by 
upwards  of  80  different  musicians,  as  well  as 
many  anonymous  compositions.  There  is  a  MS. 
catalogue  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb. 

Cantebburt.  The  Cathedral  library  contains 
a  number  of  volumes  of  music  and  works  on 
music,  including  an  incomplete  copy  of  the 
contra-tenor  cantoris  of  Barnard's  Church  Music 
(1641). 

Chbstkb.  The  Cathedral  library  contains  a 
good  collection  of  modem  church  music. 

Dublin,  a.  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 
This  society  possesses  a  good  library  of  scores 
and  orchestral  parts  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  It  also  indudes  the  library  of  the 
long  defunct '  Antient  Concerts.' 

&.  The  library  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
contains  valuable  MS.  copies  of  anthems  and 
services  by  Purcell,  Child,  Battishill  and  others, 
which  are  said  to  differ  greatly  from  those  printed 
in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
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DuBHAM.  The  Cathedral  library  oontuns  a 
few  books  of  glees  and  catches  of  the  early  i8th 
century,  and  some  long  disused  MS.  anthems  and 
services  formerly  performed  in  the  Cathedral 

Edinbuboh.  a.  The  library  of  musical  worki 
belonging  to  the  chair  of  music  in  the  Univeraity 
of  Ed^burgh  was  formed  from  the  collections  of 
the  late  Professor  of  Music  (Donaldson)  and  the 
present  (Sir  Herbert  Oakeley),  and  bequesti 
from  Signor  Bucher,  General  Reid  and  others. 
There  are  some  750  works  on  music,  comprising 
standard  theoretical  treatises;  rare  old  oopiei 
of  the  works  of  Boethius,  Morley,  Zarlino  and 
Praetorius ;  and  a  remarkable  MS.  copy  of  a 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  in  48  real  parts  by  Gregurio 
Balabene.  Perhaps  the  rarest  MS.  is  the  original 
autograph  copy  of  the  great  B  minor  Prelndesnd 
Fugue  for  organ  (Peters'  edition,  vol.  3,  no.  10) 
by  Sebastian  Bach,  which  belongs  to  Sir  H. 
Oakeley.  This  library  also  possesses  most  of  the 
compositions  of  the  great  masters,  including 
orchestral  scores,  and  a  unique  collection  d 
musical  instruments  and  of  acoustical  apparatus. 

h.  The  Advocate's  librarv,  in  common  with 
the  British  Museum,  Bodleian,  Cambridge  snd 
Dublin  libraries,  receives  under  the  copyright 
act  copies  of  all  music  entered  at  StationezB* 
Hall.  The  volumes  of  bound  music  in  thii 
library  number  about  500,  each  volume  contain- 
ing from  15  to  ao  pieces.  There  are  also  a  fiev 
volumes  of  MSS.  and  other  music  of  no  great 
rarity  or  value. 

Ely.  [See  vol.  L  p.  487  b.] 

Glasgow.  The  Euing  library.  This  librszy 
was  collected  by  the  late  W.  Euing,  Esq.,  of 
Glasgow,  and  beiqueathed  by  him  to  Andeanon'i 
College,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  It  is  a  large 
and  valuable  collection,  particularly  rich  in 
treatises  and  histories  of  music.  The  catalqgue» 
which  was  prepared  and  printed  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Euing's  will,  contains  256  pages,  140 
of  which  are  filled  with  the  list  of  treatieea 
essays,  etc.  These  form  the  nucleus  of  the  col- 
lection, and  comprise  the  treatises  accumulated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Rimbault.  Amongst  the  ancient 
music  in  this  collection  the  following  works  may 
be  mentioned :  early  editions  of  B^xi's  Psahna, 
etc. ;  the  Corale  Constantani  (1550-57) ;  Faber'i 
Melodiae  Prudentianae  (1533) ;  3  volumes  of 
Frescobaldi's  works;  Nicolas  de  la  Grotte'a 
Chansons  (1575);  47  volumes  of  PraetorioB'e 
works  (1607-16 1 8)  ;  9  volumes  of  J.  de  Wert'i 
works  (1583-T589) ;  and  a  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  English  psalters  and  hymn- 
books. 

Glouokstbr.  The  Cathedral  library  posaenei 
several  old  choir  books  containing  unpublished 
anthems  by  Rogers.  Tye,  Wise,  Blackwell. 
Turner,  Pickhaver,  Henstridse,  Davies,  Jefferiee, 
Portman,  Parsons,  etc.,  unK>rtunately  wanting 
several  of  the  parts;  a  complete  full  service 
(in  F),  and  two  anthems  in  MS.  by  Fortanato 
Santini ;  a  full  MS.  score  of  Boyce's  anthem 
*  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth* ;  a  few  leaves  of 
illuminated  MS.  music,  and  some  printed  and 
MS.  church  music  of  the  1 7th  century. 
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Hrbbfobd.  The  principal  muaical  treasore 
of  the  Cathedral  library  is  the  set  of  lo  volumee 
of  Barnard's  Church  Musio  (1641).  Eight  of 
the  volumes  are  nearly  perfect,  the  remaining 
two  are  in  MS.,  and  were  compiled  with  much 
care  by  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Cheltenham.  There 
are  also  a  few  old  organ  books  and  other  volumes 
for  the  use  of  the  choir,  and  a  copy  of  Eircher's 
Musurgia  (1650). 

LiOHFiELD.  There  are  1 89  volumes  of  printed 
ftnd  MS.  music  belonging  to  the  Cathedral.  The 
MSS.  include  a  volume  of  Croft's  anthems  and 
Te  Deum  (in  D)  with  orchestral  accompaniments ; 
2  volumes  of  Blow*s  anthems ;  a  volumes  of  an- 
thems by  PurceU,  Blow,  etc.;  and  a  laige  col- 
lection of  part-books.  The  chief  treasure  of  the 
printed  works  is  seven  parts  (3  counter-tenorf^ 
a  tenors,  and  a  baases)  of  Barnard's  Church  Music 
(1641). 

XiivooLN.  Hie  Cathedral  library  contams  a 
considerable  collection  of  madrigals  and  motets, 
dating  from  1549  to  1630,  by  many  sow  for- 
gotten and  nearly  unknown  composers,  amongst 
whom  the  following  names  occur :  Bogier-Patlue, 
Josquin  Baston,  Coeteley,  Sondrin,  Godart, 
Benedictus  d'Appensell,  Francis  Boupel,  Gian- 
etto  da  Palestrina,  Lochenburgo,  Nasco,  Essenga, 
Pace,  Vopa,  Meliio,  Manenti,  Primavera  'dell' 
Arpa,'  Taglia,  Ruffo,  dal'  Aquila,  Cadeac,  Petrus 
Philippus  Anglus,  Deeriog,  Corona,  Di  Mayo, 
Bufolo,  Chamatero,  di  Cataldo,  Yalenxola,  Sabino, 
and  Bisumundus.  There  are  also  compositions 
by  other  better  known  composers,  and  anthems 
(dating  from  1665  to  1800)  bv  former  organists 
and  lay  vicars  of  &e  cathedral  including  compo- 
Btioins  by  Hecht  (organist  1665-1690),  Allanson 
(1690-1705),  Holmes  (1705-1730)^  Heardson, 
CuttB,  Blundevile,  etc.  [W.  B.  S.] 

LoNDOir.  a.  British  Museum.  The  musical 
portion  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  be- 
longs partly  to  the  department  of  Printed  Books, 
and  partly  to  that  of  MSS.  In  both  depart- 
ments there  is  a  constant  increase ;  in  the  former 
by  the  operation  of  the  Copyright  Acty  which 
gives  the  Museum  a  daim  to  all  music  published 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries 
which  demand  copyright  here ;  and  in  both  by 
purohase,  which  is  now  made  on  a  laige  scale,  as 
well  as  by  presentation  or  bequest. 

The  MS.  catalogue  of  Printed  Music  in  1858 
consisted  of  aa  volumes;  in  1878  it  occupied  37a 
volumes,  with  about  185,000  entries.  According 
to  an  estimate  made  in  a  report  at  the  beginning 
of  the  latter  year,  there  were  11,048  volumes  of 
vocal  and  5705  of  instrumental  printed  music,  em- 
bracing together  a  total  of  about  70,000  distinct 
works.  The  present  annual  increase  is  estimated 
at  about  6000  works.  The  most  important  early 
contribution  to  the  collection  was  Vt.  Bumey's 
musical  library,  which  was  bequeathed  to  tiie 
Museum,  and  transferred  to  its  shelves  on  his 
death  in  1814:  this  is  especially  rich  in  old 
English  songs.  Another  important  collection 
embodied  in  the  library  is  that  of  the  great 
contrabassist  Dragonetti,  consisting  of  i8a 
volumes  of  scores  of  classical   operas,  which 
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became  the  property  of  the  Museum  by  be- 
quest on  his  death  in  1846.  [See  Draoonetti.]  A 
notable  purchase  was  made  in  1863  of  duplicates 
from  the  Berlin  Ijbrary,  consisting  chiefly  of  old 
German  and  Italian  madrigals  and  church  music, 
valued  at  about  £1000.  In  specimens  of  the 
earliest  printed  music,  such  as  that  produced  by 
Petrucd  at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  the  British  Museum 
is  less  strongs  as  indeed  any  library  of  so  reoen^aa 
origin  necessarily  must  be.  But  otherwise^t  is 
weU  supplied  with  rarities,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  of  376  rare  musical  works  (chiefly 
English)  sold  at  the  auction  of  Dr.  Rimbault's 
library  in  1878,  it  was  found  that  this  library 
already  possessed  all  but  39.  The  works  here 
referred  to  are  all  mvsie  strictly  speaking,  i.e. 
written  in  musical  notation;  all  books  on  the 
science  and  history  of  music  (such  as  the  choice 
treatises  presented  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in 
1778),  with  biographies  of  musicians,  etc.,  are 
included  in  the  general  library,  as  are  also 
service-books,  such  as  Graduals,  Antiphoners  and 
Processionals^  which,  although  exhibiting  the 
ancient  musical  notes,  find  their  place  among 
Litiugies. 

The  collection  of  musical  MSS.  amounts  to 
from  1200  to  1500  volimies.  The  following 
are  among  the  most  noteworthy  articles.  A 
large  volume  of  autograph  music  by  PurceU. 
A  volume  known  as  Thomas  Mulliner's  book, 
containing  airs  and  chants  for  the  virginals,  by 
TaUis  and  others,  and  including  the  earliest 
known  copy  of  Richard  Edwards'  madrigal  *  In 
going  to  my  naked  bed.'  Services  and  anthems 
of  the  Church  of  England  down  to  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  collected  by  Dr.  Tudway,  1715-ao,  in  six 
volumes,  contaimng  works  by  Aldnch,  Blow, 
Gibbons,  Humphrev,  Puroell,  Tudway,  etc.  Two 
or  three  volimies  of  autograph  pieces  by  Handel, 
some  leaves  of  which  supply  the  place  of  leaves 
wanting  in  the  autograph  of  *Admetus'  in. 
Buckingham  Palace.  Two  volumes  of  rough, 
draughts  by  Beethoven,  in  which  the  first  ideas 
of  themes  of  some  of  his  great  works  were  jotted 
down.  1 1  volumes  of  autograph  musical  extracts, 
chiefly  vocal,  made  by  Dr.  Bumey  for  his  History 
of  Music.  a8  volumes  of  MS.  motets,  masses, 
madrigals,  duets,  etc.  by  Italian  and  English, 
composers,  copied  by  Henry  Needier  from  the 
libraries  at  Oxford,  and  bequeathed  in  17S2. 
John  Barnard's  first  book  of  Selected  Church 
Music,  a  manuscript  copy  scored  by  John  Bishop 
of  Cheltenham  from  the  various  voice  parts  of 
this  book,  of  which  no  single  perfect  copy  is 
known  to  exist.  There  are  many  interest- 
ing collections  of  Italian  and  early  English  (i6th 
and  17th  centuries)  songs,  having  both  words 
and  music.  61  volumes  of  autograph  musical 
compositions,  collections  for  a  dictionary  ef 
music,  etc.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Callcott.  39  operas  or 
musical  dramas  by  Sir  Henry  B.  Bishop,  in  auto- 
graph score.  Further,  40  volumes  of  scores  of 
Balfe's  operas,  presented  by  his  widow;  and 
a  large  collection  of  Dibdin's  songs  and 
operas.     There   is   also  a   good  deal  of  lute 
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music  in  the  peculiar  lute  notation.  Amoi^ 
the  more  important  articles  acquired  by  purchase 
from  time  to  time,  are  scores  of  operas — ^many,  if 
not  most,  probably  unpublished  in  score— >Mpe- 
oiaJly  by  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  PaisieUo, 
Hasse,  Winteiv  Bicci,  and  Mercadante;  and 
church  music,  chiefly  Italian,  in  i8th  cen- 
tury copies,  comprising  compositions  by  Pales- 
trina,  the  Scarlattis,  Durante,  Leo,  Bai,  Clari, 
Perez,  Pergolesi,  and  others.  There  is  also 
church  music  in  the  old  notation,  contained  in 
ancient  service-books,  some  of  -wSiich  is  older 
than  the  invention  of  the  stare-lines.  The  pur- 
chase of  MS.  music  has  been  muoh  more  exten- 
sive since  187a  than  before  that  date. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
catalogues  of  the  music.  The  only  existing 
printed  catalogue  is  that  of  the  MS.  music, 
which  was  published  in  184a,  having  ^  been 
drawn  up  by  Thos.  Oliphont,  Esq.,  who  was 
specially  engiged  by  the  Trustees  for  the  purpose. 
Later  acquisitions  are  duly  registered  in  the 
catalogues  of  Additional  and  Egerton  MSS. 
among  the  other  possessions  of  the  depart- 
ment^ but  cannot  be  found  except  by  aid  of  an 
index,  and  then  but  imperfectly.  A  new  edition 
of  Oliphant's  catalogue  including  all  these  recent 
acquisitions  is  urgently  needed  by  musical 
students,  and  (as  the  works  are  already  more  or 
less  perfectly  desoribed  in  notices  scattered 
through  the  lists  of  Additional  MSS.)  would 
entail  no  great  labour,  nor  be  in  itself  a  laige 
or  expensive  book.  For  the  printed  music  the 
eodsting  MS.  catalogue  is  all  that  readers  can 
desire  when  once  they  are  in  the  reading-room ; 
but  a  printed  catalogue  which  could  be  bought 
would  be  most  valuable,  especially  as  it  would 
reveal  at  once  the  existence  of  muoh  curious  old 
'music,  which  is  now  scarcely  known  even  to 
.antiquaries ;  it  need  not  extend  figirther  than  the 
.commencement  of  the  present  century  mi  latest, 
as  the  more  recent  music  might  be  assumed  to  be 
•In  the  library.  [R.M.] 

b.  Boyal  Academy  of  Music.  The  library  of 
this  institution  contains  many  interesting  and 
valuable  works,  amongst  which  may  'be  men- 
tioned m  eoUeotion  of  English  glees  (in  16 
volumes)  by  Atterbury,  Oalleott,  Danby,  etc.. 
And  MS.  operas  by  -Leonardo  Loo,  Gaq^arini, 
Buononcini,  Porpora^  and  others,  wldch  were 
presented  to  the  Academy,  together  with  the 
whole  of  his  valuable  musical  Ubrary,  by  B.  J. 
Stevens,  Esq.  There  is  also  a  ooUeotiaQ  of  the 
works  of  SebsBtian  Bach,  being  the  libraiy  of 
the  (now  defunct)  Bach  Society  which  was 
established  by  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett.  The 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music  also  possesses  a  large 
collection  of  valuable  compositionB  presented  by 
tiie  various  London  music  publishers,  containing 
especially  orchestral  works  by  Beethoven,  Ben- 
nett^ HuQunel,  Mosart,  Sdiumann  and  Schubert. 

o.  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodety.  This  library  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  xmwiged  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  England.  There  is  an  admir- 
able published  catalogue,  the  last  (jrd)  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  187a.    The  library  then 
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contained  nearly  3000  worics  (4851  volumes^ 
which  ase  dassified  as  Printed  Music,  MSS.,  and 
Musical  Literature,  these  divisions  being  agaia 
subdivided.    In  the  first  of  these  divisions  '  the 
extensive   assemblage  of  eariy  musical  warics 
printed  from  type,   comprisixig  church  music, 
madrigals,  songs,  and  other  vocal  and  instnir 
mental  compositions,  many  of  imcommon  rarity, 
calls  for  particular  notice.    The  madrigals  include 
a  nearly  perfect  series  of  the  productions  of  that 
brilliant   constellstion    of   telented   men— tfas 
Englisfa  madrigal  writers  who  flourished  during 
the  r6th  atnd  17th  centuries.'    Amongst  the 
diief  treasures  of  this  division  (Printed  Muaie) 
we  may  mention  eight  of  the  ten  parts  of  that  ran 
workBamard*s  Church  Music  (1641);  the  'Mo* 
dulorum  Hortus  *  and  'Canonicus  de  Silvestris  a 
Barbarano  *  of  Floridus ;  early  editions  of  motets 
by  Palestrina;  Willaert*s  Psalms  (Venice,  1565); 
Antony    and    William   Hdbome's    *Cittiiiaii 
Schoole'    (1597)— probably  unique;   Starter's 
*Friesche  Lust-Hof  (1627);  and  a  Urge  ool- 
lection  of  English  and  Italian  ciperas  and  musicsl 
pieces,  comprising  several  hundred  works.    The 
MSS.  include  a  full  score  (in  the  oomposer^s 
aut(wraph)  of  an  unperformed  opera^  '  Armida,' 
by  (foseph  Haydn,  and  works  of  various  de- 
scriptions by  Durante,  Clari,  Greminiani,  Puroell, 
Blow,  Croft,  Greene,  Boyoe  and  Ame.    There  is 
jdao  a  Pianoforte  score  of  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah,' 
prindpally  in  the  composer's  own  handwriting, 
being  the  version  made  for  the  production  of  the 
oratorio  at  Birmingham  in  1 846.    Seven  volumes 
oontaininff  the  coUections  from  which  Barnard 
compiled  his  '  Ohuroh  Music,'  and  a  collection  of 
music  in  19  vdumes,  chiefly  in   Dr.  Cooke's 
handwriting,  and  consisting  principally  of  his 
own  compositions,  may  also  be  mentioned.   These 
is  also  a  small  collection  of  autograph  letters  etc. 
of  Beethoven,  Boiddieu,  Donizetti,  Frescobaldi, 
Gibbons,  Gr^ltry,  Handd,  LuUy,  MendelsBohn, 
Meyerbeer,  Boesini,  Spohr,  Weber,  Zingarellii 
and  other  eminent  composers.    But   it  is^  in 
works  comprised  under  the  heading  'Musicdl 
Literature    that  this  collection  is  particularly 
rich,  and  these   constitute  its  chief  claim  to 
occupy  a  unique  position  among  English  musicsL 
Ubnunes.   '  The  musical  literature  in  the  Sodet/s 
library  condsts  of  treatises  and  other  works  on 
the  the(»y  and  practice  of  the  art,  indudisg 
nearly    every   important    work,    ancient   and 
modem,  on  the  subject :  worics  relating  to  the 
history  of  mudc,  or  the  lives  of  its  professon 
and  others  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
its  practice :  lyric  and  other  poetry,  including  a 
horge  collection  of  the  word-books  issued  for 
peribrmanees  at  the  provincial  and  other  festivals, 
concerts,  etc.,  works  showing  the  state  of  cathe- 
dral and  other   choirs,   and  the   condition  of 
church  mudc  at  dififarent  periods :  worius  on  the 
drama,  threatres,  etc.,  illustrating  the  state  of 
dramatic  niiusic :  with  others  of  a  more  miscel- 
laneous character,  but  all  tending  to  lighten 
us  as  to  the  progress  of  mudc'    Amidst  so  many 
treasures  it  is  difficult  to  name  particular  works, 
and  our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  doing  moie 
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ffcaa  to  name  the  vtlvMe  early  edHioDB  of  ih* 
warks  of  Aiguioo,  Aron,  BoethiuB,  Galbriiu^ 
liBteoiui^  Morley,  OnuthopflircuB,  Playford, 
Simpson,  Yicentino^  Zaooom  and  Zarlino,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  coUeetion.  The  library 
is  only  aocessdble  to  members  of  the  society,  but 
students  desirous  of  consulting  particular  works 
ind  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  way;  the  present 
Ebrarian  hi  Mr.  W.  H.  Husk,  from  whose  interest- 
ing remarks,  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  eatsr 
logue  tins  notice  has  been  chiefly  oompiled. 

d.  South  Kensington  Museum,  llie  library 
of  this  Museum  contains  a  useful  collection  of 
works  on  music  of  recentdate,  seyeral  little-known 
German  operas,  published  by  Simrock,  the 
original  MS.  scares  of  Mendel8Rohn*B  Psalm, 
'  Hear  my  Prayer '  and  of  Bishop's  '  Legends  of 
the  Rhine,*  and  a  small  coUeolion  of  musical 
Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  a  glass 
Harmonica  invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
a  Spinet  constructed  by  T.  Hitchcock  in  the  hitter 
half  of  the  17th  century.  It  also  contains  move 
than  300  Tolimies  of  printed  and  MS.  music 
(chiefly  old  Italian),  as  weU  as  treatises  etc.  from 
the  library  of  the  Musical  Union^  which  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Ella.  There  is  a  good  printed 
catalogue  of  the  whole  collection. 

e.  £ftmbeth.  The  Archiepiscopal  library  con- 
tains many  iine  Psaltersi,  Missals  and  Breviariesi, 
both  printed  and  MS. ;  a  good  collection  of  early 
editions  of  psalm  and  hymn  books ;  MS.  treatises 
by  Ghelle  and  Otteby ;  a  MS.yolume  of  English, 
French  and  Italian  songs  with  Inte  accompani- 
ment (written  in  tablature),  containing  composi- 
tions by  Charles  and  Edwurd  Coleman,  Alphonso 
Marsh,  Matthew  Locke  and  John  Gnlgrum,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  tablature  ;  a  MS.  volume 
of  harpsichord  music  (dances  and  airs)  by  B. 
Ayleward  and  others ;  a  copy  of  Tye's  curious 
'  Acts  of  the  Aposties ' ;  and  a  MS.  volume  oon- 
taiaing  the  treble  part  of  services  and  anthems 
by  TaUis,  Parsons,  Byrd,  Tomkins,  Gibbons, 
Mnnday,  Portman,  Strogers,  Morley,  and  many 
anonymous  compositions. 

/.  The  Madrigal  Society.  This  Society  pos- 
sesses a  valuable  collection  of  more  than  300 
madrigals,  anthems,  etc.,  comprising  works  by 
more  than  100  oomposera^  principally  of  the 
English  and  Italian  schools. 

g.  The  Philharmonic  Society^  This  library 
dates  from  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  181 3. 
It  contains  all  the  parts  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  classical  composers  necessary  mr  an  or- 
ehestra^  and  many  full  scores  and  MSS.  of  unique 
interest.  Amongst  the  autographs  may  be  men- 
tioned three  of  Haydn^s  grand  Symphonies; 
Beethoven's  dedication  to  the  Society  of  his  9th 
Symphony ;  a  MS.  symphony  by  Cherubini ; 
Mendelssohn's  Symphony  in  C  ('No.  XIIL* 
known  as  'No.  I.*),  dedicated  to  the  Society; 
also  Melusina,  the  Trumpet  Overture,  and  the 
original  setting  of  the  scena  *  Infelice,'  with  violin 
obligate — all  tiiree  with  notes  or  alterations  by 
himself;  also  original  scores  by  Cipriani  Potter, 
Kies,  Clementi,  ^hr,  and  other  composers. 

A.  Westminster  Abbey.    The  diapter  library 
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oontaias  a  collection  of  music  (chiefly  in  MS.) 
which  eomprises  works  of  about  100  composers. 
Amongst  the  MSS.  the  following  are  worthy  of 
mention :  an  oratorio.  (*  Judith ')  by  Dr.  Ame, 
in  full  score ;  three  oratorios  {*  JephtluUi,'  *  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon,'  and  *Ia  Santissima 
Vcrgine')  by  Carissimi;  a  Mass  {h  5)  by  Ga- 
bzielli;  a  Kyria  (h  4,  with  accompaniment  of 
strings)  by  Leo ;  motets  and  litanies  by  Bassaxti ; 
two  masses  and  psalms  by  Peigolese ;  a  masque 
by  Dr.  Blow;  'Diocletian,'  by  H.  Purcell ;  a 
small  book  containing  French  chansons  by  Cam- 
bert,  le  Camus,  Bastido,  Farinel,  Lalande,  etc. ; 
psalms  by  Cohnma;  a  remarkably  fine  anony-  . 
mous  Te  Deum  of  considerable  length,  scored 
for  strings,  trumpets  and  drums;  and  many 
other  works^  chiefly  by  Italian  composers.  There 
is  also  a  flneodUection  of  early  printed  madrigals, 
both  English  and  Italian,  published  between  the 
years  I5'i9  and  1695.  There  ia  an  inadequate 
MS.  cata^iogue. 

u  The  Chapd  Boyal,  St.  James's,  contains  a 
small  collection  of  part-books  and  scores  (both 
MS.  and  printed)  of  services  and  anthems  which 
have  been  in  use  by  the  choir  for  the  last  century 
sod  a  half.  There  ia  nothing  of  great  rarity  in 
the  collection:  it  consists  prinnpally  of  well- 
known  works  of  the  English  School. 

Manchistbr.  In  the  Chetham  library  is  pre- 
served a  collection  of  nearly  4000  proclamations, 
broadsides,  ballads  and  poems,  aceumulated  by 
and  presented  to  the  library  by  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
Esq.  Amongst  these  will  be  found  the  musio 
of  many  old  popular  songs  ranging  through  the 
16th,  17th,  said  1 8th  centuries^  uid  containing 
songs,  catches,  odes,  etc.,  by  Pur(»ll,  Eccles,  Leve- 
ridge,  Courteville,  Croft,  Carey,  Weldon  and  Pe- 
puBch,  and  a  large  collection  of  single  sheet  songs 
with  music,  published  between  1680  and  1740. 
Many  of  the  songs  in  this  collection  were  intro- 
duced into  operas  for  special  occasions,  and  are 
therefore  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed  editions. 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  prepared  and  printed  a  cata* 
logue  of  this  collection  for  private  circulation. 

OscoTT,  St.  Mary*s  College.  The  libraiy 
contains  a  collection  of  masses,  sequences,  offer- 
tories, psalms^  hymns,  responses,  etc.,  ^  in  7 
volumes,  by  Paleatrina ;  mAsses  bv  Alfieri,  and 
unpublished  MSS.  by  Gugliehni,  Alfieri,  Morales, 
Zingarelli,  Marotti,  Festa,  Bovalli,  CSasoolini, 
Bolloffi,  iloravanti,  and  Borroni. 

OXFOBD.  a.  The  Bodleian  library.  This  li- 
brary has  received  additions  of  music  since  the 
year  1603.  In  1759  and  1761  music  began  to  be 
received  from  Stationers'  Hall,  which  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  until,  in  the  present  century,  it 
was  arranged  and  bound  up  in  some  300  or  400 
volumes.  In  1801  a  laxge  collection  of  both  MS. 
and  printed  music  was  bequeathed  by  the  Bev. 
O.  Wights  It  comprises  190  volumes  of  MS. 
anthems,  etc.,  by  Arnold,  Boyoe,  Blow,  Croft, 
Greene,  Puroell,  etc. ;  a  large  number  of  works 
by  Drs.  W.  and  P.  Hayes,  and  both  early  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  madrigals  and  motets.  In  1856, 
valuable  MS.  madricals  were  purchased  for  the 
library,  and  since  tiien  the  collection  has  been 
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increased  by  the  gift  of  a  few  Toluines  from  Mr. 
Macray ,  aoid  eome  French  oantataB  from  Sir  F.  A. 
G.  Ouseley.  There  are  also  some  rare  early  treii^ 
tiseB  on  music  in  this  libraxy.  A  remarkable  early 
Psalter  is  noticed  under  Notation. 

(.  Christ  Church.  The  library  of  this  college 
contains  »  veiy  large  and  yaluaUe  collection  of 
early  English  and  foreign  musici  chiefly  be^ 
queathed  to  the  college  by  Dean  Aldrich  and 
Mr.  Goodson,  but  since  then  increased  by  many 
additions.  The  printed  works  comprise  compo- 
sitions by  more  than  i8o  different  composers, 
while  the  MSS.  contain  1075  anonymous  pieces, 
and  2417  pieces  by  known  composers,  of  whom 
182  are  English,  80  Italian,  and  14  composers  of 
other  nations.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  many  separate  movements  of  operas,  services, 
etc.,  and  the  almost  numberless  Fancies  for  instru- 
ments, which  if  enumerated  would  amount  to 
nearly  5000.  Amongst  the  MSS.  here  are  30 
anthems  by  Dr.  Aldrich ;  23  anthems,  7  motets, 
4  services,  and  a  masque  ('  Venus  and  Adonis ') 
by  Dr.  Blow ;  29  anthems,  43  motets,  I9madri* 
gals,  etc..  and  a  very  curious  piece  of  programme 
music  ('Mr.  Bud's  BatUe')  by  W.  Byrd ;  18 
motets  by  B.  Deering;  to  anthems  and  21 
madrigals  and  canzonets  by  T.  Ford ;  24  anthems 
by  Orlando  Gibbons;  21  anthems  by  John  Gold- 
win  ;  33  motets  by  M.  Jeffrey;  21  canzonets  by 
J.  Jenkins ;  1 7  motets  by  W.  Mundy ;  15  operas 
by  Henry  Purcell ;  39  motets  by  J.  Shepperde ; 
17  motets  by  John  Tavemer;  10  madrigals  by 
J.  Warde ;  25  motets  by  R.  Whyte ;  47  motets 
and  45  cantatas  by  Carissimi ;  15  cantatas  by 
Cesti;  67  motets  by  Gratiani;  27  cantatas  by 
Michfteli ;  30  motets  by  Palestrina ;  1 1 2  cantatas 
by  Luigi  Rossi ;  1 2  cantatas,  a  serenata,  2  dramas, 
and  an  opera  by  A.  Scarlatti ;  and  the  following 
anonymous  compositions : — 239  motets,  162  can- 
tatas, etc.,  to  English  words  (including  a  Passion 
on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  and  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  Charon^),  and  408  cantatas, 
etc.,  to  Italian  words.  There  is  a  MS.  catalogue 
of  the  collection  compfled  in  1845-47  by  the  late 
Rev.  H.  E.  Haveigal. 

c.  The  Music  School.  The  library  of  the 
Music  School  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
old  music,  principally  in  MS.  It  comprises  the 
gifts  to  the  university  of  Dr.  Heather  (the  founder 
of  the  chair  of  music  at  Oxford),  the  Rawlinson 
eollection  (bequeathed  in  1755),  a  collection  of 
the  MS.  scores  of  most  of  the  exercises  written 
for  musical  degrees  from  1750  to  tiie  present 
time,  and  a  small  collection  of  printed  works  of 
about  300  composers.  Among  the  valuable  MSS. 
preserved  here  are  18  masses  by  Tavemer,  Bur- 
ton, Merbecke,  Fayrfax,  Kasar,  Aston,  Ashwell, 
Norman,  Shepparde,  Tye,  and  Alwood ;  a  collec- 
tion of  In  Nomines  in  4  and  5  parts,  by  English 
composers  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries ;  5-part 
motets  by  Felice  Sances ;  motets,  etc.,  for  voices 
and  orchestra  by  RosenmUller,  Schelling,  and 
Knttpfer ;  Christopher  Simpson's  '  Monthes  and 
Seasons,  for  s  basses  and  a  treble';  odlections  of 
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vocal  and  instrumental  oompositioDs  by  W.  Lawes 
and  Orlando  Gibbons ;  Occasional  Odes  by  Dr. 
Boyce ;  many  anthems  and  services ;  and  oollec- 
tions  of  rare  English  instrumental  music,  and 
French  and  Italian  songs.  There  is  a  good  MS. 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  compiled  in  1854. 

Ro^xsTBB.  The  music  library  of  the  cathe- 
dral consists  of  478  volumes,  84  of  which  are  in 
MS.,  and  contain  anthems  and  services  (some  of 
which  are  unpublished)  by  the  following  com- 
posers :— Hopkins,  Henstridge,  Lock,  Wootton, 
Hine^  Turner,  Elvey,  (?hild,  Dupuis,  Lambert, 
Fossell,  Mason,  Waimisley,  Russell,  Rogers, 
Marsh,  and  Pratt. 

SroMTHURST.  This  college  possesses  the  origi- 
nal MS.  of  de  Yico's  responses  for  Holy  Week, 
MS.  music  by  Cartoni,  and  a  few  litanies,  motets, 
sequences,  eta,  by  Palestrina. 

W1ND8OB.  St.  Geoige*s  ChapeL  The  CSiapd 
library  contains  a  good  collection  of  old  church 
music,  many  MS.  services  and  anthems,  an  in- 
teresting old  organ  book  oontaining  the  Bene- 
dicite  to  Child's  service  in  G  (in  score),  and  a 
copy  of  Tompkins'  'Musica  Deo  Sacra*  (1668). 

W0ROB8TKB.  The  Cathedral  library  posBesBes 
a  fine  Sarum  Missal,  and  a  MS.  volume  oontain- 
ing several  fine  ancient  Latin  services. 

YoBK.  The  Minster  library  contains  258  muBi* 
cal  works,  both  printed  and  MS.,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  anthems  and  services.  Amongst  the 
MSS.  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned  :— 
a  collection  of  duets,  glees,  etc.,  by  Aldrich,  Wise, 
Blow,  etc. ;  an  insti^tion  ode  by  Hague ;  To 
Deums  by  Haydn,  Neukonmi,  Schicht,  and  Weber; 
'  The  Nativity,'  an  oratorio  by  Homilius ;  a  mass 
by  Naumann ;  *  The  Intercession,'  an  oratorio  by 
King;  the  upperpartofseveral  duets  by  Puroesll; 
and  23  volumes  of  anthems  and  services.  The 
printed  music  includes  early  editions  of  works  by 
Anmer,  Bassani,  Byrd,  Cherici,  Diving,  Este, 
Gibbons,  Locke,  Marcello,  Monteverde^  Morley, 
Mundy,  Praetorius,  and  PurcelL 

Pbivatb  Collections,  a.  The  collection  of 
Her  Majesty  (he  Queen,  preserved  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  is  principally  renowned  for  its  price- 
less Handel  autographs  (87  volumes),  which  have 
beem  already  noticed.  But  in  addition  to  these, 
this  library  (which  contains  about  2000  works) 
is  remarkable  both  for  its  valuable  MSS.  and 
fine  printed  works.  Amongst  the  chief  treasures 
are  some  splendid  volumes  of  autograph  MSS.  by 
Puroell ;  a  complete  copy  of  the  original  Venetian 
edition  of  Marcello's  psalms  ;  a  fine  and  curious 
volume  of  puzzle  canons  by  Dr.  John  Bull ;  a 
unique  collection  of  puzzle  canons,  in  from  two  to 
twenty  parts,  by  Elway  Bevin,  in  the  composec^s 
own  haxKlwriting ;  a  fine  copy  of  the  2nd  edition  of 
Monteverde's  *Orfeo*;  a  volume  of  'Aires  and 
I^iantasies,'  by  Coperario,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Charles  I. ;  an  original  copy  of  Men- 
delKiohn's  '(Edipus  in  Colonos,'  sent  by  the  com- 
poser to  the  Pnnce  Consort  for  the  produc^on  of 
the  work  at  Buckingham  Palace ;  curious  masones 
by  Schmied ;  a  complete  copy  of  '  Parthenia  ;  a 
unique  collectioii  of  Ste&ni's  operas,  splendidly 
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bqund  for  the  use  of  the  opera  at  Hanover;  the. 
organ  compositions  of  Frescobaldi;  many  full 
scores  of  operas  by  Lully,  Mozart,  Christian  Bach, 
Graon.  etc. ;  and  a  veiy  fine  collection  of  madrigals 
(including  a  complete  set  of  part-books  of  madri- 
gals by  Rinaldo  del  Mel),  most  of  which  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
The  collection  is  in  particularly  good  condition, 
and  is  rich  in  fine  copies ;  additions  are  still  made 
to  it  from  time  to  time.  The  present  Director  of 
Her  Majesty's  Music  (Mr.  Cusins)  is  preparing  a 
new  catalogue  for  the  press,  in  place  oi  the  old 
MS.  list  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentuiy. 

h.  The  library  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
Bart.,  contains  nearly  2000  volumes,  mostly  rare 
full  scores  and  treatises.  It  includes  the  old 
Palais  Royal  collection,  with  the  French  royal 
arms  on  the  covers,  consisting  of  scores  of  operas, 
motets,  etc.,  by  LuUy,  Colasse,  Destouches,  La- 
lande,  Campra>  and  many  other  French  composers 
now  forgotten.  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  has  also  a 
veiy  large  collection  of  MS.  Italian  sacred  music 
of  the  Palestrina  school,  copied  from  the  magni- 
ficent library  of  the  late  Abbate  Santini,  of  Rome. 
He  is  also  the  possessor  of  a  very  valuable  MS. 
of  HaudeVs  *  Messiah,'  partly  in  the  composer's 
own  autograph,  and  partly  in  that  of  J.  C.  Smith. 
It  was  from  this  copy  that  Handel  conducted  the 
work  on  its  first  performance  in  Dublin,  and  it 
contains  some  various  readings  and  curious  anno- 
tations in  his  own  handwriting.  Amongst  the 
autographs  in  this  library  may  be  mentioned  a 
large  collection  of  curious  vocal  music,  original 
and  selected,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Crotch ; 
a  full  score  of  one  of  Spohr's  symphonies ;  and 
autographs  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Orazio  Benevoli, 
Blow,  Croft,  Bonondni,  Travers,  Boyce,  Arnold, 
Mozart,  Paganini,  and  Mendelssohn.  Probably 
the  only  copy  in  England  of  Eslava's '  Lira  Sacro- 
Hispana'  is  in  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley's  library, 
which  also  contains  copies  of  all  the  treatises  of 
Gaforius,  including  the  earliest  and  rarest  one, 
published  at  Naples  in  1480.  For  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  rare  and  valuable  treatises  in 
this  collection  we  must  refer  to  a  paper  read 
before  the  Musical  Association  on  March  3,  1879. 

c.  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  possesses  an  extensive 
and  valuable  library  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
works  (both  MS.  and  printed),  psalmodies,  theo- 
retical and  bibliographical  dictionaries,  and  his- 
tories of  music.  Among  the  printed  works  in 
this  collection  the  following  rarities  are  worthy 
of  mention: — Marcello's  psalms  (Venice,  1724)  ; 
1 7  editions  of  Playford*s  ^troduction ;  a  complete 
set  of  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Sal- 
mon and  Lock ;  R.  Dowland's  'Musical  Banquet' 
(1610),  probably  unique ;  early  treatises  by  Aron, 
Gaforius  (1496,  etc.),  Galilei,  and  Cizzardi ;  Kaps- 
beiger's  works  (engraved,  1604,  etc.) ;  Muffat's 
*Componimenti  Musicali '  (Vienna.  1727);  Binder's 
*Sei  Suonate'  (Dresden,  1730);  original  editions 
of  the  works  of  early  EnglislC  Italian,  French,  and 
German  composers ;  many  early  English  madri- 
gals, songs,  and  song-books ;  musical  playing  cards ; 
a  liurge  collection  of  early  English  and  foreign 
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libretti,  etc.  The  MS.  part  of  the  collection  in- 
cludes a  'Graduale  Cartusianum/  written  wholly 
in  transitional  neums  (12  th  or  early  13th  cen- 
tury), and  other  breviaries  and  missals ;  a  fine 
folio  MS.  entitled  *  A  booke  of  In  Nomines  and 
other  Solfainge  Songes  of  v,  vi,  vii,  and  viii.  partes 
for  voyces  or  Instrumentes '  (i6th  century)  ;  a 
small  book  of  canons  in  Byrd's  autograph ;  a  splen- 
did Virginal-book  bearing  the  names  of  Philip  and 
Mary ;  a  large  collection  of  autograph  letters  and 
MSS.,  including  works  by  Beethoven  (sketches  for 
the  Pastoral  Symphony),  Haydn  (Symphony  No. 
I,  Salomon  set),  Mozart  (quintet,  fantasia  and 
sonata,  quartet,  etc.),  Schubert,  Spohr,  and  many 
others;  MSS.ofLocke,H.andW.Lawes.Purcell, 
Travers,  and  Ame ;  full  scores  of  operas,  including 
some  used  by  Handel  in  conducting,  and  contain- 
ing his  corrections  and  additions.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  also  the  possessor  of  the  original  caricature  by 
Goupy  of  Handel,  as  well  as  of  the  portrait  by 
Kyte,  which  was  considered  by  Hawkins  to  bo 
the  best  likeness  of  that  master  in  existence. 

d.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  has  a  musical  library 
of  a  very  varied  character,  comprising  autographs 
of  Purcell,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendels* 
sohn,  Bennett,  and  other  composers  of  note. 
Amongst  these  we  may  particularly  mention  the 
duplicate  of  Handel's  autograph  will ;  unpublished 
compositions  by  the  same  master ;  and  a  score  of 
the  music  to  Macbeth,  believed  by  Mr.  Cummings 
to  be  the  original  in  Purcell's  handwriting.  In 
printed  works  this  collection  contains  fine  copies 
of  various  editions  of  the  treatises  of  Gaforius ; 
all  the  editions  of  Morley's  'Plains  and  Easie 
Introduction' ;  a  perfect  set  of  the  Salmon  and 
Lock  controversy;  early  editions  of  madrigals 
and  of  Marot  and  Baza's  Psalters;  Wilson's 
Ayres ;  Lawes'  Ayres  and  Psalms ;  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  3  parts  of  Purcell's  *  Don  Quixote'  (probably 
unique);  a  copy  of  Bach's  'Kunst  der  Fuge* 
(1752);  the  copy  of  Goudimel's  Psalms  (1565) 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Joseph  Warren  (said 
to  be  unique) ;  and  many  rare  works  by  Purcell, 
in  which  this  library  is  especially  rich. 

e.  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Cheltenham,  possesses 
an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  comprising  a 
very  lai^e  collection  of  every  different  class  of 
music  (principally  full  scores),  and  a  still  larger 
collection  of  ancient  and  modem  treatises,  in  seven 
different  languages,  including  the  rare  Spanish 
works  of  Cerone  and  Lorente,  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works,  and  miscellanies. 

/.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Littleton  possesses  a  small 
but  valuable  collection  of  about  200  volumes, 
which  comprise  several  works  that  are  unique  in 
England,  as  well  as  especially  line  early  printed 
books.  Amongst  the  principal  rarities  are  the 
following  works : — Burtius,  'Musices  Opusculum' 
(Bologna,  1487);  4  editions  of  the  treatises  of 
Gafurius.  including  the  one  of  1502 ;  Agricola's 
*Musica  Instrumentalis'  (Wittenberg,  1529); 
SenfeVs  '  Liber  Selectarum  Cantionum '  (1520) ; 
Animuocia's  Masses  (1567);  and  Davante's 
'Pseaumes  de  David  *  (1560). 

g.  Mr.  Victor  Schoelcher  formerly  possessed 
an  extensive  collection  of  music,  but  he  has  lately 
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presented  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. Mr.  Schcelcher  has,  however,  still  seve- 
ral very  rare  works  by  Charpentidr,  Destouch^, 
Campra,  LuUy, .  Rameau,  Sacchini,  (Dolasse,  Zin- 
gareUi,  Clari,  Martiiii,  and  Pleyel ;  as  well  as 
valuable  French  treatises  and  works  on  music. 

h.  Mr.  John  Ella,  ^e  Director  of  the  Musical 
Union,  has  a  considerable  collection  of  music  and 
musical  literature,  chiefly  of  the  present  century. 

t.  Mr.  J.  W.  Taphouse,  of  Oxtord,  has  sL  good 
collection  of  miscellaneous  theoretical  and  bio- 
graphical works  on  music ;  a  collection  of  MS. 
aongs  bv  Barrett,  Hall,  Leveridgd,  Purcell,  Croft. 
Hayden,  etc. ;  rare  editions  of  psalters  and  of 
i^orks  by  Mersenne,  Morley,  Playford,  and 
Withers ;  a  copy  of  the  rare  *  Agenda  Ecclesie 
ikoguntinensis*  (1490);  'A  Philoflophick  Essay 
qn  Musick,*  attributed  by  Hawkins  to  Sir  Francis 
North ;  Lowe's  *  Directions  for  Performing  Cathe- 
dral Service'  (1664);  many  autograph  letters  of 
Dr.  Bumey  and  Ihr.  Crotch;  and  a  few  auto- 
graphs ei  Mozart,  Jomelli,  and  other  musicians. 
Mr.  Taphouse  has  also  a  fine  harpsichord,  made 
by  Shudi  and  Broad  wood  in  1781;  one  of  the 
earliest  known  pianofortes,  made  by  Zumpe  in 
^767;  and  a  spinet  by  Baudin  (1723). 

Mr.  A.  G.  W .  Kurtz,  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool, 
has  a  fine  collection  of  autograph  music  and  letters 
of  musicians,  engraved  portraits,  and  caricatures. 
The  autographs  embrace  a  Motet  by  Bach ;  the 
Striniksacchi  Sonata  and  seven  other  large  works 
by  Mozart ;  a  Quartet  by  Haydn ;  the  Bb  Con- 
certo and  Songs  by  Beethoven ;  Meyerbeer^s 
'Emma  di  Resbuigo,'  and  Auber*s  'Chaperons 
biancs';  And  compositions  by  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Spohr,  Rossini,  Schubert,  Chopin,  etc. 
Among  the  letters  are  specimens  by  Orlando 
Gibbons  (i),  Haydn  (1),  Beethoven  (7),  Spohr 
(10),  Weber  (10),  Schumann  (5),  Mendelssohn, 
Spontini  (8),  Hummel  (6),  etc.,  representing  in 
411  nearly  seventy  composers.  [ W.  B.  S.] 

Oermany^  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

Beblin.  a.  The  library  of  the  Joachimsthal 
Oymnasium  received  In  1787  the  music  collected 
by  the  Princess  Amalia  of  PruBsijl»  and  in  1858 
190  vols,  of  musical  works  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Spiker.  (See  Meierotti's  Nacliricht,  etc. 
Berlin,  1 788).  Amongst  the  music  are  auto- 
graphs and  mdny  ancient  copies  of  the  works  of 
J.  8.  Bach. 

5.  The  library  of  the  Grey  Friars,  znm  Grauen 
Kloster,  contains  an  important  collection  of  works 
of  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  inpArts,  carefully 
arranged  so  as  to  present  a  view  of  ancient  vocal 
music,  by  the  director  Bellermann,  and  his  son. 
Prof.  Heinrich  Bellermann.  (See  catalogue  in 
the  prospectus  of  the  institution,  1856). 

c.  The  Rojal  library  (founded  in  1650 ;  the 
musical  division,  of  which  Queen  Charlotte's  col- 
lection formed  the  nucleus,  added  in  1705)  ae- 
ouired  in  1841  its  most  important  addition,  the 
roelchau  collection  (autographs  and  copies  of  J. 
S.  Bach,  and  the  most  important  Italian  writers 
on  theory  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries):  in 
1855  ^6  ^<^^  collection  and  autographs  of  the 
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Sing^ademie;  2779  Nob.  from  the  Fulda  library 
of  hymnology  ;  and  103  MS.  vols,  firom  Winter- 
felds  collection:  in  1859,  3978  nos.  fitom  the 
collection  of  Fisohhof,  of  Vienna  (Beethoveniana, 
copies  1^ vised  by  Beethoven):  in  i860,  716 
printed  and  81 12  MS.  sheets,  and  142  anto- 
graphs  from  the  Landsberg  collectioii  (Beetho- 
ven s  sketch^  and  conversation-books,  first  ex- 
amined by  Thayer).  Thd  complete  catalogue  of 
the  Landsberg  collection  is  in  the  Royal  librai^y 
of  Brussels  (acquired  after  the  death  of  F^tis, 
firom  his  collection).  All  these  works  have  been 
completed  and  admirably  arranged  by  Dehn  and 
his  successor  Franz  Espagne,  lately  deceased. 
Dehn  nefi;otiated  the  pm-chaae  of  the  Po6l<^u 
and  Landsberg  collection ;  Espagne,  that  of  Otto 
Jahn's  Mozart  collection,  bought  in  1869.  Hero 
may  be  seen  the  precious  autographs  of  nearly 
all  Mozart's  great  operas  (with  the  exception  of 
Don  Juan«  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mme. 
Yiardot,  in  Paris),  and  of  several  of  Beethoven'a 
symphonies  and  most  important  works  ;  altfo  u 
verv  large  collection  of  autographs  of  J,  S.  Bach, 
and  42  vols,  of  autographs  by  Mendelssohn. 
In  the  Landsberg  collection  are  scarce  theoretical 
works  by  Italian  and  Spanish  masters — such  as 
*£1  Melopeo*  by  Cerone.  Dr.  Kopfermann  in 
now  (1880)  proviiional  custom. 

BBAKDENBUfto.  Thd  church  of  St.  Katharin* 
Contains  an  important  collection  of  parts,  and  of 
vocal  music  of  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centu- 
ries, described  by  T&glichsbeck  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  Gymnasium  for  1857. 

Dabhstadt.  a.  The  Grand  Duke's  Hbrary, 
ktely  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  the  soores  of 
many  French  operas  of  the  i8th  century.  (See 
Accessions-catalog,  printed  1873.) 

b.  The  Grand  Duke's  libraiy,  founded  by 
Lndwig  I.,  formerly  administered  by  the  director 
of  the  Court  theatre,  but  incorporated  with  the 
above  in  1873.  It  in  rich  in  modem  operatic 
literature. 

Dresden,  a.  The  Catholic  Hofkirche  con- 
tains 1500  nos.  of  (^tholic  church-music.  Cas- 
tes, C.  Risse. 

b.  The  King  of  Saxony's  collection  (CuiUw, 
Moritz  FiJrstenau)  contains  400  vols,  and  300 
cases  of  operas  and  instrumental  music  of  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centurieA,  including  operas  bjr 
Lotti  and  Marcello.and  Gluck*s  'Feste  d'ApoUo' 
and  other  early  works. 

c.  The  Tonkfinstlervereiii  (library  founded 
in  1854)  possesses  f.50  nos.  of  instrumental 
inusic  of  the  1 8  th  and  19th  centuries,  also  sym- 
phonies by  J.  J.  Fux,  Court-capellmeister  at 
Vienna.    Custos,  H.  Doring. 

EiNSiEDELN,  Switzerland.  The  libnry  of  tli« 
Benedictine  Abbey  contiiins  important  MSS.  of 
the  first  10  centuries,  written  in  *  neums  *  axid 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  Gregorian  music. 

Eblanoen.  The  seminary  for  church  music 
has  a  library  of  its  own.  Principal,  Dr.  Herzog, 
h  well-known  organist. 

Fbankpobt.  The  libraries  of  St.  Peter's 
church  and  the  Gymnaaiun\  contain  scarce  vocal 
music  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  of  gnrat 
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nnporianoe  £or  the  musicai  history  of  Frankfort,  ' 
described  by  Carl  Israel  (Frainkfort,  Mahlau  ft 
Waldschmidt,  1872). 

St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  The  library  of  the 
monastery  is  remarkable  for  its  ancient  church 
music  written  in  '  neums.-'  Bifector  and  presi- 
dent, Gmuer. 

Geneva,  Lancy,  near.  Herr  G.  fiecker*8  li- 
brary is  a  choice  collection  of  ancient  works  on 
theory,  and  very  old  instrumental  music. 

HAMBufto.  The  city  library  contains  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  Handti's  works — 80  vols, 
folio ;  being  copies,  partly  in  J.  C.  Smith's  writing 
— formerly  belonging  to  Kerslake,  of  Bristol,  then 
toSchcelcher  (Handersbic^rapher),  andpurdiased 
for  the  above  at  Dr.  Chrysander*s  instigation. 

K.<)2nasBEBa,  Prussia.  The  royal  and  univer- 
tity  library  contains  the  collection  (about  25,000 
VoLb.)  made  by  Director  Gotthold  (died  1858) ;  of 
importance  for  hymnology  and  vocal  music  of  the 
17th  century.  (Described  by  Dr.  J.  Mtiller, 
Bonn  1870). 

Lbipzio.  a.  The  city  library  contains  the 
theoretical  wo^ks  and  instrument  music  of  the 
1 7th  century,  collected  by  0.  F.  Becker,  the  well- 
known  musicologist.     [See  vol.  i.  p.  1 6 J. I 

6.  The  archivee  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hi&rtel 
are  of  the  highest  importance. 

Marbubo.  IVofesBor  Wagndi'  has  a  very  rich 
eoUection  of  instrumental  musid  of  the  1 7th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  priuted  in  London  and  Amsterdam. 

Munich.  Tb.^  royal  and  national  library  con- 
tains (after  that  of  Vienna)  the  most  important 
coUectioh  of  ancient  printed  music  (from  the 
presses  of  Ottaviano  Petrucci  and  other  printers 
of  Nuremberg  and  Venice).  The  German  Lied 
is  also  richly  represented  by  Forster^s  celebrated 
collection  (in  parts).  The  addition  of  part  of 
the  Monte  Cassino  collection,  and  of  that  of 
Professor  Thibaut,  have  made  this  collection 
unusually  complete.  Gustos,  Professor  Maier 
(editor  of  English  Madrigals  by  Morley,  etc.) 

MdNSTEB,  Westphalia.  The  libnuy  of  the 
Musikverein,  founded  60  years  ago,  managed  by 
Musikdirector  Grimm. 

NuREMBEBO.  The  Germanisches  National- 
inuBeum  contains  MSS.  and  old  German  printed 
music. 

Batisbok.  a.  The  musical  libraiy  (the  collec- 
tions of  Dr.  Proske  and  Mettenleiter  united)  is 
the  private  property  of  the  see.  It  contains 
20,000  vols,  and  800  MSS.,  from  the  13th  to  the 
1 7th  centuries,  and  though  practically  unexplored, 
is  the  finest  collection  of  church  music  in  exist- 
ence.   Gustos,  Domvicar  Jacob. 

6.  The  private  collection  of  Bishop  Haberl, 
noted  for  music  printed  by  Petrucci  and  his 
<»ntempoTaries. 

Salzbubo.  The  Mozarteum  ( 1 84 1).  important 
for  Mozart*s  sketches,  and  227  letters  from  Wolf- 
gang and  Leopold  Mozart,  and  many  highly  in- 
teresting relics. 

ToBOAU  on  the  Elbe.  The  library  of  the 
Cantorei  (founded  in  1864)  contains  200  works 
of  church  music  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries. 
Guiitos,  Dr.  0.  Taubert. 
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Vienna,  a.  The  Court  library  received  in 
1826  and  29  all  the  music  not  connected  with 
church  music  in  the  archives  of  the  Court  chapel. 
In  course  of  time  it  has  acquired  much  scarce 
printed  music  (by  Petrucci,  etc.).  and  is  also  rich 
in  autographs  of  di'fifereikt  musicians,  including 
a  number  of  letters  and  MSS.  by  Beethoven. 
Kiesewetter*8  collection  of  church  music  (cata- 
logue published  at  Vienna,  1847)  was  incorpor- 
ated by  Legat  in  the  Court  library,  which  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  10,000  volumes.  Li- 
brarians, Dr.  Pachler  and  Haupt. 

h.  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  [See  airticle, 
vol.  i.  p.  591.] 

c.  Lhr.  G«hrxng*s  private  library  contains  works 
f>y  Frobeiger,  Fresoobaldi,  different  editions, 
Hadrianus  ('Pratum  Musicum,*  one  of  the  most 
ancient  lute  tablatures  known,  1583),  Antonio 
da  Bologna  (the  oldest  organ  tablature  in  modem 
notation,  1543),  Lully,  Glaok,  Gr^try,  old  Eng- 
lish MS.  song  books  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II..  and  all  the  modem  operas. 

Weimab.  The  Grand  Dnke*s  library  conta'ns 
the  music  collected  by  the  Duchess  Amalia  dur- 
ing her  visit  with  Goethe  to  Italy,  including  in- 
teresting opera  scores  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 
Also  the  Bcore  of  Haydn*s  opera  '  La  vera  Cos- 
tanza.' 

W  ERNIGEBODS.  Count  Stolberg  has  a  valuable 
6ollection  of  hymnology. 

Italy, 

Bologna.  The  library  of  the  Liceo  filhar- 
tionico  (president,  De  Gasparis)  has  a  valuable 
collection  of  instrumental  music  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury. Also  unique  examples  of  some  of  Petruoci's 
earliest  publications,  and  a  superb  collection  of 
the  printed  music  of  the  i6th  century.  Catalogue 
drawn  up  by  Dehn,  ih  the  royal  library  at  Brus^ls. 

Flobbnce.  a.  TheBibliothecaMagliabeochiana 
contains  operaA  by  Peri,  Rinuccini,  and  Cava- 
lieri,  also  many  editions  by  Mafescotti. 

b.  Professor  Abramo  Basevi  possesses  many  of 
Scarlatti's  operas. 

Monte  Causing,  nekt  San  Germano.  Operas 
by  the  Scarlattis,  Alessandro  and  Giuseppe; 
comic  operas;  and  many  little- known  works  of 
the  Neapolitan  school  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  Dt.  Gehring,  of  Vienna,  has  an 
almost  complete  catalogue  drawn  up  in  1864  by 
himself,  x'att  of  this  collection  (catalogue  by 
Aiblinger)  was  purchased  40  years  ago  for  the 
library  at  Munich. 

Naples.  The  Conservatorio  Pietro  a  Majella 
has  a  large  collection  of  modem  operas  by 
Neapolitan,  Roman,  and  Venetian  composers,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  by  Rossini  and  Mercadante. 

Rome,  a.  The  monastery  of  Minerva,  h.  the 
Oirsini,  and  c.  the  Vatican  libraries,  all  contain 
ancient  church  music  and  theoretical  wotks. 
Santini's  collection  of  ancient  church  music  and 
madrigals  has  totally  disappeared.  The  com- 
plete catalogue  in  MS.  is  in  the  royal  library  of 
Brussels,  and  in  that  of  Herr  Gehring  at  Vienna.^ 

1  Bre  '  L'Abbe  Santlnl  et  m  eoUeetlon  mwioale.'  bj  Wtadladr  &ta»^ 
soil  CFlorenoe  1854;. 
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Bdgium, 
Brussels.  The  Belgian  goTemment  were 
induced  by  Herr  Gevaert,  director  of  the  Brussels 
GonBervatoire,  to  purchase  in  1872  the  library  of 
M.  F^tis  for  152,000  francs.  A  catalogue  has 
since  been  drawn  up  by  the  chief  conservator, 
Alvin,  and  published  (7525  nos.;  Paris,  Krmin 
Didot,  1877).  This,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  on  the  Continent,  and  is 
full  of  raritiefl,  as  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  will 
convince  the  connoisseur.  (The  cony  of  Hadri- 
anus*  '  Pratum  Musicum '  iB  only  the  edition  of 
1600.) 

Portugal, 

Lisbon.  The  library  founded  by  King  John 
rV,  described  by  J.  de  YasconcelloB  (Oporto, 
1873).  L^-C^O 

France. 

Pabis.  a.  We  have  ahready  g^ven  an  account 
of  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  situated  2 
Rue  du  Conservatoire,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  Since  the 
publication  of  that  article  it  hieui  acquired  more 
than  200  full  scores  of  Italian  openui,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  engraved.  JBven  in  Italy 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  larger  or  more 
important  collection.  The  MS.  department  of 
this  library,  the  collections  of  autographs  and  of 
portraits  of  musicians,  are  daily  increasing,  and 
have  long  ago  made  this,  library  the  favourite 
resort  of  artists  and  of  writers  on  musical 
literature.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but 
access  to  the  MS.  catalogues  is  readily  granted. 

6.  The  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  is  very  rich  in  French  music,  both 
printed  and  engraved.  It  is  also  more  complete 
than  any  other  in  Paris  in  respect  of  musical 
literature,  periodicals,  almanacs,  dictionaries,  and 
similar  works  of  reference.  It  is  rich  in  valuable 
MSS.  of  Dom  Caffiaux,  Par&it,  Baini,  Adrien 
de  La  Fage,  and  other  distinguished  writers, — and 
many  fresh  discoveries  may  yet  be  made  in  the 
MS.  department  of  the  library.  No  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  musical  works  in  this  library  exists. 

c.  The  library  of  the  New  Opera  House 
contains  full  scores,  autograph  and  copied,  of  the 
works  produced  at  the  Opera,  as  well  as  books  on 
music  and  on  the  history  of  the  musical  tlieatres ; 
and  documents,  both  printed  and  MS.  referring 
to  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  These 
works  are  admirably  catalogued  in  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  Lajarte,  which  we  have  noticed  under 
his  name. 

d.  The  library  of  the  Arsenal  contains  very 
interesting  MSS.,  such  as  the  *  Mazarinades ' — 
songs  sung  under  the  Fronde,  with  their  airs ; 
collections  of  airs  by  Michael  Lambert,  and 
other  little-known  compositions  of  the  1 7th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  eta    No  printed  catalogue. 

e.  The  library  of  St.  Genevieve  contains  a 
large  number  of  rare  works  on  music,  a  fine 
collection  of  chansons  and  dramatic  works,  with 
the  music,  and  many  curious  MSS. 

/.  The  Bibliotheque  de  la  Yille  de  Paris 
(City  library),  Hotel  Camavalet,  contains  all  the 
books,  and  many  MSS.,  referring  to  the  history 
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of  the  theatres  of  Pans  and  the  instrument 
makers  of  the  city. 

g.  The  library  of  the  Bibliothbque  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  contains  few  musical  works,  but  ia  rich 
in  materials  for  the  history  of  the  music  trade, 
such  as  patents,  trade  regbteis,  etc. 

Versailles.  This  library  is  rich  in  sacred 
music,  dramatic  works,  and  books  on  music ;  and 
contains  also  several  interesting  MSS.  of  the 
1 7th  century. 

MoNTFELLTEB.  Amongst  other  very  rare 
MSS.  is  a  celebrated  Antiphonaire,  as  well  as 
compositions  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  of  which  M.  Coussemaker  ha«  availed 
himself  for  his  learned  works  on  the  music  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Rouen.  This  library  has  a  superb  illuminated 
missal  and  many  works  in  plain-chant;  albo 
some  autographs  of  modem  writers.  [G.C] 

United  States  of  America. 

a.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association,  a  society 
of  amateurs,  graduates  of  the  university,  organised 
about  40  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  good  music  in  the  community  in  such 
ways  as  may  be  most  practicable,  has  collected 
about  2000  volumes,  which  number  is  constantly 
increasing. 

(.  The  Boston  public  library  (the  largest  in  the 
United  States)  has  about  2000  volumes  in  its 
alcove  devoted  to  music,  but  very  little  attenti<« 
is  given  to  increasing  ihis  department. 

c.  The  library  of  Harvard  University  has  abont 
aooo  volumes  of  music,  which  number  is  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  increasing. 

d.  The  library  of  Congress  has  little  but  what 
oomes  to  it  under  the  copyright  law,  which  is 
considerable  in  quantity,  but  of  little  value. 

e.  The  new  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati  has 
begun  the  formation  of  a  library  adapted  to  its 
object  as  a  conservatory,  and  meanwhile  enjoys 
the  use  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas's  collection  of 
several  thousand  volimieB  of  orchestral  works, 
scores,  etc.  [H.W.] 

/.  The  Lowell  Mason  library  of  music,  be- 
longing to  the  theological  department  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  the  gift  of 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  The  nucleus  of 
this  collection  is  the  library  formed  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Rinck,  of  Darmstadt,  which  was  bought  by  Dr. 
Mason  in  1852.  It  now  contains  8460  distinct 
publications,  and  630  MSS.  More  than  one  half 
belongs  to  the  department  of  sacred  music,  and 
is  particularly  rich  in  hymnology  (700  volumes). 
Roman  Catholic  and  early  French  Protestant 
church  music  are  also  well  represented,  and  there 
is  much  valuable  material  here  for  the  history  of 
music  in  America.  The  vocal  secular  music  com- 
prises some  1 200  works  of  every  description,  and 
there  is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  educational 
and  theoretical  works,  including  some  16th  and 
17th  century  treatises.  .In  general  literature 
there  are  about  850  volumes,  one  half  being  in 
the  English  language.  Amongst  the  rare  works 
in  this  Ubrary  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
Ricoio^s  Introitus  (Venice,  1589);  AndreasSpaeth's 
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Pankphrase  of  the  Psahns  (Heidelberg,  1596)  ;  de 
Moncrif'a  Chansons  (Paris,  1755);  Kriegers 
Musikalische  Partien  (Nuremberg,  1697) ;  and 
autograph  MSS.  by  Dr.  Mason,  Rinck,  A.  Andr^, 
Beczwarsowskj,  Fesca,  Nageli,  G.  A.  Schneider, 
and  N.  A.  Strungk. 

g.  The  Yale  College  library  has  a  small  but 
valuable  collection,  comprising  about  goovoltmies 
of  music,  and  100  of  musical  literature,  gathered 
principally  with  the  income  of  a  fund  given  by 
the  late  Mrs.  "William  A.  Larfte^,  which  yields 
about  60  dollars  a  year.  This  has  been  devoted 
mainly  to  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers,  principally  in  score,  of  which  there  is 
a  gCKxl  collection  in  this  library.  [W.  B.  S.] 

MUSICAL  PERIODICALS.  Musical  jour- 
nalism  began  in  England  in  1818  with  The 
Quarterly  Afusieal  Magazine  and  Review,  in  a 
small  octavo  form.  It  was  intended  to  contain 
articles  of  the  following  kind : — i.  Original  cor- 
respondence upon  all  the  branches  of  the  science, 
theoretical  and  practical ;  2.  Critical  and  im- 
partial accounts  of  musical  performers ;  5.  Re- 
views of  musical  publications ;  4.  Anecdotes  of 
music  and  musical  men  ;  5.  Poetry,  original  or 
selected,  that  might  appear  calculated  for  musical 
adaptation  ;  6.  A  register  or  chronicle  of  musical 
transactions.  Among  the  most  interesting  articles 
which  appeared  were — a  review  of  Forkel's  life  of 
Bach  m  vol.  ii. ;  an  account  of  the  performance 
at  the  Philharmonic  of  Beethoven's  8th  Sym- 
phony (vol.  7,  1825),  and  in  vol.  9,  1827,  a 
criticism  of  Beethoven  and  his  works,  the  two 
latter  of  which  are  signed  '  Musicus/  and  are 
written  in  the  style  which  a  modem  reviewer 
would  use  in  writing  of  Waener.  In  the  last 
article  'Musicus*  gives  the  rollowing  opinion: 
'  The  effect  which  the  writings  of  Beethoven 
have  had  on  the  art  must,  I  fear,  be  considered 
as  injurious.'  In  vol.  3  began  ^e  publication 
of  music  in  each  number,  which  was  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  magazine  in  1828. 

In  1823  appeared  The  Hamumicon,  which 
has  been  described  in  its  own  place.  [See  Hab- 
voiriooir,  vol.  i.  p.  663].  Three  vears  after  the 
demise  of  that  journal  appeared  The  Musical 
World  (the  space  had  been  partly  filled  up  firom 
1835  to  36  by  The  Musical  Magazine,  a  monthly, 
edited  by  C.  H.  Purday,  which  had  but  little 
success). 

The  Musical  World  began  on  a  new  footing :  its 
policy  was  not  entirely  to  confine  itself  to  musical 
matters,  but  to  combine  general  interests  with 
those  of  music.  It  was  edited  by  Cowden  Clarke, 
with  the  oo-operatiun  of  an  able  staff  of  writers, 
comprising  the  following  names — Samuel  Wesley, 
the  elder,  who  contributed  the  first  paper,  <A 
Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in  England  from 
1778';  Dr.  Gauntlett  ;  Dr.  Hodges;  Egerton 
Webbe;  Carl  Klingemann ;  W.  J.  Thorns; 
John  Panv,  the  elder;  C.  H.  Purday;  J.  A. 
Strompf;  Lowell  Mason,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.; 
Collet  Dobson ;  John  Ella ;  Joe^h  Warren ;  etc. 
It  was  originally  published  by  J.  A.  Novello,  in 
small  8vo,  weekly,  from  March  10,  1836,  to  Dec. 
99, 1837,  which  date  oomple^^  its  seventh  quar* 
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terly  volume.  A  new  series  began  on  Jan.  5, 
1838,  in  large  8vo,  published  by  Henry  Hooper. 
With  its  third  series  it  became  4to,  a  form  it  has 
since  retained.  It  changed  hands  frequently  till 
the  beginning  of  1 854,  when  it  was  taken  by  Boosey 
&  Co.,  who  published  it  till  1863,  when  it  went 
to  its  present  proprietors,  Duiican  Davison  &  Co. 
During  its  4to  existence  it  has  been  edited  by 
Desmond  Ryan  and  J.  W.  Davison,  and  few 
periodicals  have  embraced  a  more  varied  and 
curious  mass  of  literature  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  music,  and  in  a  great  measure 
of  a  humorous,  often  Rabelaisian  cast.  Among 
the  contributors  since  1840  may  be  mentioned 
G.  A.  Macfarren — Analytical  essays  on  Bee- 
thoven's works ;  on  Mendelssohn's  Antigone, 
CEdipus,  Athalie,  etc. ;  on  the  Messiah ;  on 
Mozart ;  on  Day's  Theory  of  Harmony ;  on  the 
Leipzig  Bach  Society's  publications,  etc.  Dr. 
Kenealy — Translations  from,  the  Italian,  Danish, 
and  Icelandic,  and  original  papers.  John  Oxen- 
ford — Original  poetry  (171  sonnets) ;  Transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  Anthology,  Goethe's  Ve- 
netian Epigrams,  Goethe's  Affinities,  Aristotle, 
Lessing,  Winkelmann,  etc.  J.  V.  Bridgeman — 
Translations  of  Oulibiohef  on  History  of  Music, 
and  on  Don  Giovanni ;  Hiller's  Conversations 
with  Rossini;  Lenz's  Beethoven;  Lobe's  Men- 
delssohn ;  Wagner's  Oper  und  Drama,  and  Lo- 
hengrin ;  Lampadius's  Mendelssohn ;  Hanslick 
on  Wagner,  etc.  Other  contributors  are  Dr. 
Rimbault,  W.  Chappell,  H.  S.  Edwards,  Shirley 
Brooks,  Joseph  Bennett,  and  many  other  well- 
known  members  of  the  Press.  During  the  last 
few  years  dever  humorous  caricatures  by  Lyall 
have  been  added. 

In  1 843- 1 844  appeared  two  new  weekly  mu- 
sical journals.  The  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Review,  edited  and  held  by  the  brothers  Eames, 
one  a  violinist  and  the  other  oxganist  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  which  lasted  for  a  few  volumes ; 
and  The  Musical  Examiner,  edited  by  J.  W. 
Davison,  among  the  contributors  to  which  were 
Henry  Smart.  Dr.  Macfarren,  E.  J.  Loder,  Dion 
Boudcault,  Albert  Smith,  etc.,  etc. 

TAe  Musical  Times  appeared  first  in  1844 
(June  i),  edited  and  published  by  Novello 
(monthly,  octavo).  It  was  a  continuation  of  a 
periodical  of  the  same  name  published  by  Mainzer. 
The  interest  of  the  paper  dates  from  about  1846, 
when  Mr.  Edward  Holmes  began  writing  for  it. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  in  1859  ^^  ^<^  ^ 
constant  contributor.  Among  his  most  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  are  the  following — *  life  of 
HenxyPuroell'  (1847),  'Curiosities  of  Musical 
History '  and  '  Cathedral  Music  and  Composers ' 
(1850),  <  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Composers  * 
(1851),  '  Mozart's  Masses,'  'Haydn's  Masses,* 
(1852,  etc.),  'Addenda  to  the  life  of  Mozart' 
and  *  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C*  (1858).  In  1855- 
56  appeared  translations  by  Sabilla  Novello  of 
Berlioz's  *  Soirees  de  Torchestre,'  and  his  treatise 
on  orchestration.  Also  a  series  of  papers  trans- 
lated by  her  called  *  Truth  about  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians ^(1856-7).  From  Dec.  1853  to  Sept.  1854 
several  essays  were  contributed  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
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In  Sept.  1863,  Mr.  Heniy  G.  Lomi  undertook 
the  office  of  editor,  which  he  still  hcAda,  contri- 
buting constantly  interesting  artioleBof  oritidsms 
on  ounent  musical  subjects.  Among  the  most 
firequent  contributors  have  been  Dr.  Macfan-en, 
Dr.  Bimbault,  W.  H.  Gummings,  Garl  Engel,  £. 
Frout,  W.  A.  Barrott,  H.  H.  Statham,  Joseph 
Bennett^  etc.,  etc.  From  time  to  time  series  of 
articles  of  special  interest  have  appeared,  as  for 
example.  Dr.  Wm.  Pole's  *  Story  of  Mosart^s  Be^ 
quiem'  (1869),  Dr.  Ghrysanders  *  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Music  Printing  from  the  15th  to  the 
19th  centuries  *  (1877).  This  periodical  also  con- 
tains a  monthly  issue  of  part-music. 

The  Tonic  8ol-fa  Reporter  was  hegwi  in  i8f  3 
(a  tentative  double-number  having  been  issued  in 
185 1,  but  not  continued)  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  John  Gurwen,  whose  lectures  at  Newcastle 

■  on  the  Tonic  S0I-&  Notation  were  the  origin  of 
the  publication.  The  double-number  of  1851 
contained,  besides  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  movement,  Tonic  S0I-&  arrangement  of  the 
Hallelujah  Ghorus,  '  in  which  is  omitted  (He)  the 
parts  too  difficult  for  Gongregational  Singing,* 
and  'several  hymns'  (words  ^y).  The  issue 
has  continued  at  intervals  of  a  month  until  the 
present  time,  containing  criticisms^  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  Sol-&  movement  in  different  parts 
of  England,  etc.,  and  a  series  of  Anthems,  Glees, 
Bounds,  Hymn-tones,  etc.,  in  the  Sol-&  notation. 
Of  late  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Gurwen  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  John  Gurwen  in  the  editorship. 

The  Musieal  Standard,  projected  by  an  ama- 
teur, Mr.  A.  W.  Hammond,  who  was  both  pro- 
prietor and  editor,  appeared  first  on  Aug.  3,  1863. 
It  was  issued  fortuigntly ;  its  size  8vo,  and  price  2d, 
It  professed  to  be  unfettered  by  clique,  and  not 
devoted  to  the  behests  of  houses  in  the  trade.  It 
was  especially  to  look  after  the  interests  of  church 
music  and  oi^ganists.  It  contains,  besides  leading 
articles  on  topics  of  current  interest,  notices  of 
concerts,  etc.,  specifications  of  old  and  new  organs, 
extracts  from  ancient  church  registers  relating  to 
musical  matters,  biographical  notices  of  the  lesser 
masters  and  public  performers,  and  reprints  of  old 

•  and  curious  works  bearing  on  Uie  subject  of  music. 

.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  early  numbers  were 
Dr.  W.  J.  Westbrook,  Dr.Qauntlett,  Joseph  Ben- 
nett,  J.  Growdy,  etc.,  etc.  In  an  early  number 
pfoposalB  were  made  to  establish  a  Musical  Gol* 
lege.  This  was  theoriginof  the  GoUegeofOii^sts. 
In  May  1864  a  prize  was  offered  for  a  new  hymn- 
tune  ;  this  feature  was  continued  for  some  time. 
In  the  same  year  interesting  reprints  of  old  works 
were  commenced,  and  were  continued  in  each 
number.  In  voL  5  the  paper  b^gan  a  weekly 
issue.  In  vol.  1 3  there  are  notices  and  a  con- 
siderable controversy  on  the  two  oratorios  by  H. 
H.  Pierson  (then  living),  '  Hezekiah '  and '  Jeru- 
salem.' The  old  series  of  the  journal  ended  with 
vol.  13,  when  Mr.  Hammond  sold  the  copyright 
to  Mr.  George  Garr,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Southgate 
became  editor.  The  scope  of  the  journal  was  now 
considerably  widened,  containing  letters  and  no- 
tices from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  America. 
Vocal  mudo  as  well  as  instrumental  was  now 
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gfvan  weekly  in  the  paper,  among  which  were 
compositions  by  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett,  Sir 
J.  Goes,  H.  Gadsby,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Berthold 
Tours,  etc.  In  Feb.  1873,  Messrs.  Beeves  fr 
Turner  purehased  the  paper.  Mr.  Southgate 
retired  in  1873,  <^^  ^"^  succeeded  by  Mr.  J. 
Crowdy.  In  1875  Mr.  Bowden  became  the  pro- 
prietor. In  voL  8  it  was  enlarged  to  foMo  siae, 
and  the  price  raised  to  3d.,  the  weekly  issue  of 
music  being  discontinued.  In  May  1876  Mr. 
Broadhouse  became  editor.  Among  the  meet 
prominent  articles  that  have  lately  appeared  may 
be  mentioned  an*  extraordinary  series,  entitled 
'Beethoven's  Symphonies  critically  and  sym- 
pathetically discusBed,'  by  Mr.  A.  Teetgen. 

The  year  1 863  brought  two  new  weekly  musical 
periodicals,  Ths  Orchettra  and  The  Choir.  The 
first,  a  foUo  of  16  pages,  published  by  Gnmer, 
Wood,  &  Go.,  contains,  besides  criticisms  of  music 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  correspondence 
from  the  principal  musical  centres  of  the  continent, 
serial '  feuilletons,*  etc.  It  1874  it  began  a  new 
series  in  a  quarto  form,  issued  monthly,  published 
by  Swift  &  Go.,  155  Newton  Street,  W.G. 

Ulie  Choir  and  MuHcal  Jtecord,  published 
weekly  by  Thomas  Wright, '  Ghoir '  ChSoe,  188 
Strand,  was  intended  '  to  prove  serviceable  and  in- 
teresting to  Glergymen,  Ghoirmasters,  Ozganists, 
Memben  of  Ghoirs,  and  all  who  are  inteiestedin 
Music.'  Its  object  was  to  '  promote  the  art  of 
church  music  by  the  publication  of  essays  and 
papers  advocating  soimd  principles  and  directing 
taste.'  Among  the  contributors  were  Dr.  Bim- 
bault.  Dr.  Mac&nen,  £.  J.  Hopkins,  etc.  4  pages 
of  music  are  issued  weekly. 

TJie  Monthly  Musical  Beoord  was  begnn  in 
18  71,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  £.  Pront, 
Augener  &  Go.  being  the  publishers.  It  baa 
appeared  monthly  since  that  tinM.  Its  fonn  is 
a  smaU  quarto,  and  its  price  2d,  Among 
the  principal  contributon  are — ^W.  G.  Gusins, 
E.  Dannreuther,  S.  Jadassohn,  L.  NoU,  F. 
Niecks,  £.  Pauer,  G.  F.  Pohl,  Xaver  Scharwenka. 
etc.  Historical  and  analytical  notioes  in  a  serial 
form  are  given  from  time  to  time,  by  Henm  £. 
Pauer,  F.  Niecks,  etc.  In  voL  3  appeared  Herr 
Dannreuther's  articles  on  <  Wagner,  hix  tendencies, 
life,  and  writings.'  From  1874  to  1876  the  editor 
was  Mr.  G.  A.  Barry ;  since  that  time  the  post 
had  been  held  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett.  Admirable, 
analyses  of  Schubert's  Masses,  Schumann's  Sym- 
phonies, Weber's  Gantatas,  etc.,  and  descriptions 
of  Urio's  Te  Deum  and  Stradella's  Serenade^  with 
reference  to  Handel's  plagiarisms  from  them,  all 
by  Mr.  Front,  appeared  in  the  earlier  volumes.  The 
issue  of  four  sheets  of  music  with  the  publication 
began  in  the  number  for  February  1880. 

*  Concordia,  a  journal  of  music  and  the  dster 
arts,'  was  first,  published  by  Messrs.  Novello, 
Ewer,  &  Go.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett,  on  May  i,  1875.  ^^^  paper  consisted 
of  articles,  reviews,  criticisms,  and  London,  pro- 
vincial, and  foreigi^  intelligence  on  musio,  poetry, 
the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  was  published 
weekly.  The  principal  contributors  were  Dr. 
W.   H.  Stone,  Dr.  Gauntlett,   Bev.   Maurice 
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Pavies,  W.  duippell,  W.  H.  CummiiigB,  J. 
Kxiigh(»  Walter  Thorabory^  H.  H.  Statham,-C. 
K.  Salaman,  Clemeafe  Scott,  £.  Prout»  H.  Sathar- 
Isad  EdwMilB,  H.  Howe,  H.  C.  Lunn,  Joseph 
Bennett,  etc.  The  following  ^)eeially  intereitiiig 
wrtides  appeared  in  this  paper :  Recollections  of 
.Oatalani,  Czemy,  Mo«art*s  son,  Mourt's  vidow, 
Charles  Neate,  Schumann,  Thalbeig,  the  Phil- 
iiannonic  Society,  the  Lent  Oratorios,  the  Shake- 
speare Jubilee  of  1830,  etc.,  etc.,  by  C.  K- 
Salaman;  A  eomparisoa  of  the  original  and 
vevised  scores  of  Elijah,  by  Joseph  Bennett; 
Witty  Prench  Songs  of  the  last  century,  by  W. 
Chappell ;  Helmholtz's  New  Musical  Theories, 
by  W.  Chappell ;  London  Chetrs,  by  Bev.  Maurice 
Davies ;  Portraits  of  Old  Actors  (Betterton, 
Kemble,  Kean,  Charles  Matthews  the  elder, 
•tc.)  by  Walter  Thornbuiy  ;  Don  Juan  and 
Paust,  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards;  Puroell's 
watkB,  by  Dr.  Jlimbault;  Purcell's  Yorkshire 
Peast  and  Theatre  Music,  by  W.  H.  Cummings ; 
and  a  s^es  of  interesting  fSftosimiles,  letters  and 
a  song  by  Handel,  caricature  of  Handel,  auto- 
grai^  of  J.  S.  Bach,  MS.  and  letters  of  C.  P.  £. 
Bachy  etc.  A  weekly  list  of  services  in  London 
ohuroheai,  and  a  Shakespearean  calendar  were  also 
included.  The  publication  was  withdrawn  in 
J876.  [JJL.F.M.] 

Tka  London  and  Promnoial  Afuih  Trades 
S&new,  large  4to,  waa  started  in  Nov.  1877,  and 
afffpwa  on  the  15th  of  each  month.  Besides 
much  information  on  the  trades  connected  with 
music;  patents,  bankruptcies,  -etc.,  it  has  full 
notices  of  concwts  and  other  musical  events,  and 
reviews  of  both  books  and  music,  lists  of  new 
inventions  and  publications,  and  much  miscella- 
neons  intelligence.  The  reviews  ace  signed  by 
the  authors,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Prvst,  and  Mr.  T. 
Pflffc^  M.  Betts,  the  latter  of  whom  is  understood 
to  be  the  editcff . 

Fbangs. 

L^Art  wtmickl,  a  weekly  jouituj  started  by 
M.  L^oQ  Esoudier,  first  appeared  Dec.  6,  i860. 
It  is  published  every  Tuesdayy  -«nd  contains  8 
•pages  of  two  or  three  columns.  Among  the  con- 
tributors the  following  may  be  mentioned: — 
Soudo,  P.  de  Villars,  Ad.  de  Pont^oulant,  G. 
Chouquet,  A.  de  Lauzi^res-Th^mines,  Ernest 
Theinau,  Edmond  Neukomm,  Paul  l4W!onne,  J. 
Buelle,  A.  Vioertini,  etc.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  moat  interesting  articles  which  have 
appeared : — *  Mes  Souvenirs  *  (L.  Escudier) ;  *  Les 
Chants  nationaux  de  la  Pnrnoe  *  (G.  Chouquet) ; 
'  Les  Iphigtfnies  de  Gl  uok '  and  '  Les  fr^res  Bicd ' 
(P.  de  Villars);  'Mangans'  and  'Deplorations 
de  G.  (^tin  sur  le  tr^pas  de  Jean  Okoghem* 
(£.  Thoinau)  ;  '  C.  M.  v.  Weber '  (£.  Neukonam), 
besides  interesting  notices. 

BibUographie  Mtuieale  franpaioe,  a  monthly 
•publication,  begun  Jan.  1^75  by  the  Chambre 
qrndicale  du  commerce  de  musique,  is  a  catalogue 
of  all  musical  works  published  in  France. 

La  Chronique  MusicaU,  Two  entirely  distinct 
periodicals  have  appeared  under  this  name ;  the 
first  in  1865-66,  edited  by  M.  Malibran,  contain- 
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big  some  very  good  articles ;  the  second  in  July 
1873.  laatifig  tUl  June  1876,  edited  by  M.  Arthur 
Heulhard,  which  appeared  fortnightly  (8vo.),  and 

VEcko  doe  (h-pkeone,  begun  in  Paris  in  1861, 
and  at  first  edited  by  Ernest  Gebauer  (nephew  to 
the  bassoon  player  of  the  same  name),  who  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  head  of  it  for  many  years, 
and  now  managed  by  M.  VicUnr  Lory,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Laurent  de  Kill^.  Besides  eri^l- 
dsms,  etc.  this  paper  issues  part-songs,  choruses, 
eta    It  is  published  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

L'SiMTope  artieUt  in  which  music  occupies  but 
a  secondary  place,  was  begun  in  1853,  and  is  now 
edited  by  M.  Elie  Fr^ault.  It  is  a  weekly  joinr- 
Aal  of  the  drama  and  the  fine  arts. 

La  France  ekarcde.  This  journal  appeared 
three  times  a  month  firom  Nov.  i86j[.  M.  J.  P. 
Vaudin,  a  clever  but  intemperate  writer,  chiefly 
known  by  the  poetry  which  he  wrote  for  part- 
songs,  choruses,  etc.,  being  the  editor  until  his 
death  in  1869,  when  the  journal  was  re-consti- 
tuted under  -the  title  of  La  France  chorale ;  U 
MonUeur  dee  OrplUont  et  dee  6oci6Ue  tn^rumen- 
talee.  It  now  appears  only  twice  a  month,  the 
editor  being  M.  Camille  de  Yoe.  It  4s  not  onl^ 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  choral  music,  but 
contains  accounts,  eritioisms^  etc.  of  orchestral 
music. 

La  France  muaicale.  A  weekly  journal  which 
appeared  firom  Dec.  1837  to  July  J870,  under  the 
direction  of  MM.  Marie  and  L^on  Escudier,  con- 
taining biographies  and  many  other  articles  of 
interest.  Among  its  contributois  tA  different 
times  were  GastU-Blaae  and  J.  Maurel,  MM. 
M^ry,  Philar^te  Chaales,  Y.  Schoslcher,  etc. 

Le  Journal  de  mueique,  A  weekly  publica- 
tion, containing  4  pages  of  letter-press  and  ;2 
pieces  of  music,  edited  ^  M.  Armaud  Grou«i«r; 
the  property  of  M.  Paul  Dalloy. 

Journal  ep6oial  de  wiueique  militaire.  This  pub- 
lication has  for  17  yeam  continued  under  the 
direction  of  M.  lllliard,  issuing  24  piec^  «f 
music  for  military  bands  in  the  year. 

Le  Mhiestrel.    [See  MitosarBSL.] 

Le  Monde  arMe,  A  weekly  journal  of  S 
pages,  founded  in  f86o.  It  was  for  some  time 
very  unimportant,  but  now,  having  become  the 
•property  of  M.  Achille  Lemoine,  and  having  for 
its  editor  M.  Jules  Buelle,  it  is  the  greatcBt 
authority  on  the  dramatic  and  musical  doings  in 
the  departments  of  France  and  in  Algeria. 

The  other  musical  periodicals  of  Prance  will  be 
noticed  under  their  several  heads.  ;  [G.  C] 

Gbbmaitt. 

AUgemeine  nueihalieeihe  Zeiiung  [see  Lufzto, 
ii.  115],  Oct.  1798— Dec.  »8,  J848.  The  import- 
ance of  this  periodical  for  information  on  all 
musical  jnatters  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  will  be  best  estimated  from  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  the  publishers  in  the  last  number. 
*This  journal  was  founded  when  musical  pro- 
duction was  at  its  richest  and  best.  Mozart  was 
not  long  dead,  Haydn  was  near  the  end,  and 
Beethoven  at  the  banning  of  his  career.  To 
bring  the  woriu  of  suoh  a  period  as  this.befiiie 
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the  notice  of  oonnoieseun  ftad  amateuTB,  to  eluci- 
date and  explain  them,  to  educate  the  public  up 
to  understanding  them — such  were  the  objects  of 
the  Musikalische  Zeitung;  and  these  objects 
were  attained  in  a  degree  which  entitles  it  with- 
out hesitation  to  a  high  place  in  the  historjr  of 
music.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  conditions 
of  the  musical  world  have  materially  changed. 
There  is  no  longer  a  centre  either  for  musical 
production  or  appreciation,  both  being  now  dis- 
sendnated  far  and  wide.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  general  musical  journal  is  an  anachron- 
ism ;  local  papers  are  better  fitted  to  supply  the 
various  necessities  of  the  musical  world.' 

The  DtuUehe  MutikzeUung,  founded  by  Selmar 
Bagge  in  Vienna,  i860,  was  in  some  sense  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  above,  and  after  it  had  had  a 
successful  existence  of  three  years,  Breitkopf  ft 
H'artel  resolved  to  revive  the  AUgemeine  mtis. 
Zeitung  under  Bagge's  editorship,  but  it  was  not 
sapported,  and  the  publishers,  tired  of  so  costly 
an  undertaking,  relinquished  it  in  1865  to  the 
firm  of  Rietei^Biederroann  (Leipag  and  Winter- 
thur).  The  first  numbers  of  the  new  series  were 
interesting  on  the  one  hand  firom  the  support 
given  to  the  rising  talent  of  Brahms,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  revival  of  the  old-dassical  school 
and  the  cultus  of  Bach  and  Handel.  Bagge  was 
succeeded  by  Eitner,  and  he  again  by  Dr.  Chry- 
aander.  He  attracted  a  brilliant  staff,  and  many 
of  the  articles,  such  as  Nottebohm's  'Beetho- 
veniana,*  wotdd  do  <vedit  to  any  periodical. 
Chrysander  was  succeeded  in  187 1  by  Joseph 
Miiller  (oompiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Gott- 
hold  musical  library  in  the  lilmury  of  the  Uni* 
Tersity  of  Konigsbei^),  but  he  resumed  the 
editorship  in  1875.  Though  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers IS  small,  the  paper  stands  hiffh  among 
the  musical  papers  of  Greimany.  It  notices 
French  and  English  music,  inserting  reports  of 
Crystal  Palace  Concerts  and  Handel  Festivals, 
and  articles  on  English  musical  literature. 

Berliner  allgemeine  munkaUecJie  Zeiiurtg, 
1824-30  (Schlesinger),  founded  by  A.  B.  Marx, 
did  important  service  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
Beethoven*s  works  in  North  Germany  even  during 
his  lifetime,  and  in  promoting  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  Bach*s  and  Handel's  music  in  Berlin. 
In  his  farewell  address  Marx  says,  'The  usual 
habit  of  critics  is  to  give  way  to  the  fluctuating 
inclinations  of  the  public,  in  order  to  insinuate  a 
little,  a  very  little,  of  the  truth.  This  has  never 
been  my  way;  I  have  never  been  carried  away 
by  the  fashion  of  the  day,  for  I  have  neither 
formed  my  opinions  by  it,  nor  succumbed  to  its 
attractions,  and  thus  I  have  been  preserved  from 
inconsistency.  For  instance,  with  regard  to 
Spontini,  I  neither  lauded  his  "Vestale^  as  the 
work  of  a  great  artist,  nor  depreciated  his  later 
compositions  as  the  productions  of  a  mere  aca- 
demical pupil,  or  an  imbecile,  like  so  many 
musicians  of  our  day.  Nor  again  was  I  so  far 
dazzled  by  the  novdlty  of  Rossini's  and  Auber's 
operas,  as  to  endorse  the  popular  verdict  u^n 
them.'  There  is  something  elevating  in  recaUing 
such  sentiments  as  these  at  the  present  day,  when 
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differences  of  opinion  may  be  said  virtually  to 
have  disappeared  under  the  all  but  universal 
dominion  of  Wagner  s  works. 

Berliner  musikaiitche  Zeitung,  1844-47,  the 
first  periodical  to  praise  Wagner  s  works  on  their 
production  in  Dresden,  was  started  by  Gaillard^ 
and  continued  as  the  ^Neue  Berliner  Mutik- 
geitung  (Bote  &  Bock)  up  to  the  present  day. 
It  contains  amongst  others  well-known  articles  by 
von  Lenz. 

Caeeilia  (see  i.  394).  A  continuation  of  this 
periodical,  called  the  SUddeuttehe  Mueikteitung 
(Schott,  Mayence),  was  edited  by  Foeckerer 
1849-66. 

MonaJUhefte  fUr  Munk-Oeeehichte,  founded 
(i86p)  and  edited  by  R.  Eitner  (Trautwein, 
Berlm).  Contains  Lists  and  Bibliographies  of 
ancient  composers,  Hucbald,  Lasso,  Ockeghem, 
Crttger,  etc.,  and  many  valuable  articles.  An 
Index  to  the  first  ten  years  was  published  in 
1879. 

Important  for  the  state  of  music  in  the  Rhenish 
Provinces  is  the  Bheinische  Musikzeitung,  while 
under  the  editorship  (1850-53)  of  the  well-known. 
Professor  L.  Bischoff  (inventor  of  the  expreenon 
*  music  of  the  future*),  who  in  the  latter  year 
founded  the 

Nvederrheinieehe  MueihzeHung  (Dumonl  Scha^- 
beig,  Cologne).  The  contributors  included  such 
men  as  Gervinus,  and  the  paper  held  an  important 
pbioe  till  Bischoff's  death  in  1867,  when  it  was 


(Schlesinger,  Berlin),  conducted  In  185 1 
and  53  by  Kossak  the  well-known  feuilletonist, 
then  by  the  publisher.  In  66  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Robert  Lienau  (with  Mendel  as  editor^ 
in  73  into  those  of  Oppenheim  (editor  Dr.  Lang- 
haus),  in  74  returned  to  Lienau,  and  finally 
ceased  Deo.  1879.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°^®  ^  certain 
importance  as  an  opposition-paper  to  Wagner.   ■ 

Fliegende  Blatter  fUr  Musik  by  Professor  Lobe 
(at  one  time  editor  of  the  Allg.  mus.  Z^tung), 
collected  in  3  vols,  of  6  parts  each,  1 855-5 7» 
was  distinguished  for  polemics,  serious  essays^ 
and  pertinent  observations  on  art. 

TonhaUe  (Payne,  Leipzig),  edited  by  Oscar 
Paul  from  March  33,  1868,  to  the  end  of  69, 
when  it  was  meiged  in  the  MuaikaXische  Woehen^ 
Uatt  (the  first  illustrated  paper  of  the  kind) 
(FritzBch),  which  soon  became  a  demonstrative 
organ  of  the  Wagner  party,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  champion  of  Brahms.  It  also  contains 
the  Nottebonm's  *Neue  Beethoveniana,'  and 
may  thus  fairly  be  called  eclectic  in  its  views. 
The  first  ten  numbers  were  edited  by  Paul,  but 
it  has  since  been  managed  entirely  by  the  pub- 
Usher.  It  has  a  very  large  circulation  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  distinguished  for  its  notices  of 
foreign  music. 

SigmdefHrdie  Muiikalisehe  Welt,  Jan.  3, 1843; 
the  first  article  was  a  panegyric  by  Bauschke  dn 
a  fugue  by  Drobisch.  In  No.  44  (1847)  Bartholf 
Senff  was  announced  as  publisher,  and  he  still 
conducts  it  with  a  staff  of  eminent  contributors, 

1  Trom  18CB  to  09  U  wu  carried  on  m  a  kind  of  navtlcal  tndo 
elreular. 
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at  the  head  of  whom  is  Benifidorff.  Its  specialty 
is  the  circulation  of  short  pieces  of  news — hence 
the  name  '  Signale.'  The  correspondent  in  Vienna 
is  Herr  C.  F.  PohL  It  contains  more  gfeneral 
intelligence  and  has  more  suhsoribers  than  any 
other  Grerman  musical  paper. 

Neue  ZeiUchrift  fUr  Muaik,  founded  by  Robert 
Schumann,  who  relates  in  his  '  Gesanmielte 
Schiiften '  how  a  number  of  musicians,  who  had 
met  in  Leipzig  in  the  end  of  1833  to  compare 
ideas  on  the  new  lights  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin, 
were  roused  to  do  something  more  for  the  cause 
of  art  than  merely  canying  on  their  calling  as 
musicians.  Thus  arose  Uie  Neue  Zeitsohrift 
(April  3,  1834),  which  in  spite  of  many  vicissi- 
tudes still  exists.  Hartmann  the  publisher  was 
the  first  editor,  but  from  1835  ^  44  Schumann 
conducted  it  himself.  After  him  Oswald  Lorenz 
took  it  for  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Franz  Brendel  (45  to  68),  under  whom  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  so-called  new-German  school. 
Kahnt  has  been  the  publisher  since  57. 

MtuOcalUehe  Zeitung  fUr  die  oeiterreiehischen 
Staaien,  Apr.  15, 181 2,  issued  fortnightly  by  the 
MnwikaliHcne  Zeitungs-bureau,  induectly  gave 
rise  to  the  Wiener  musikaliaeke  Zeitung,  Both 
expired  in  181 3. 

AUgetneine  munkalisehe  Zeitung,  Jan.  2,  181 7 
(Strauss),  important  for  special  information  on 
music  in  Vienna,  was  edited  by  von  Seyfried  in 
1819  and  20,  and  from  21  to  the  end  of  23  by 
Kanne.  It  contained  portraits  of  celebrated 
musicians,  including  Beethoven,  and  was  remark- 
able as  the  first  inidependent  efibrt  of  Viennese 
journalism. 

AUgemeine  Wiener  muiikaliadie Zeitung,  edited 
from  1841  to  47  by  Dr.  Aug.  Schmidt  (joint- 
founder  of  the  Viennese  Mannergesangprerein), 
contains  a  series  of  articles  (beginning  No.  28, 
1846)  by  Eduard  Hanslick,  highly  laudatory  of 
Wagners  Tannhauser!  Tempera  mutantur! 
Luib  was  editor  in  1847-48,  the  last  twelve 
months  of  its  existence.    It  was  replaced  by  the 

Wiener  MuaikzeUung,  1852-60,  editor  GlQggl, 
almost  the  only  correct  source  of  information  on 
musical  affairs  fiir  that  period. 

MonaUchrifl  f&r  Theater  und  Mutih,  1855-61 
(Wallishauser,  Vienna),  editor  Joseph  Klemm, 
goes  less  into  detail,  but  like  the 

Recensionen  und  Mitikeilungen  fUr  Theater 
Mueik  und  hildende  Kunst,  1862-65,  contains 
valuable  articles  by  Sonnleithner  on  Mozart,  and 
music  in  Vienna  of  that  date. 

The  oldest  of  the  German  musical  papers  is 
J.  A.  Hiller's  Wochentliehe  Nachrichten  und 
Anmerkungen  die  Musik  heir^end,  which  came 
out  weekly  in  Leipzig  from  July  i,  1766,  to 
June  26, 1 769.  A  supplement  of  26  numbeors  car- 
ried it  down  to  the  end  of  69,  and  a  fourth  year, 
Jan.  J  to  Dec.  24,  1770,  followed. 

The  next  in  point  of  time  was  the  MusUealieehe 
Realzeitung,  1788-92  (Bossier,  Spire),  the  title 
of  which  was  chimged  to  Musikalische  Corre- 
epondenz  der  deuteehen  philarmoniecher  OeeeU- 
tchfift. 

In  the  same  year  Reidutrdt  made  linular  at- 
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tempts  in  Berlin ;  his  Munkalitchee  Wochenhlatt, 
1 791,  not  answering  was  superseded  by  the 
Musikalische  Monatschrift,  1792. 

Berliner  musikalische  Zeitung,  1794,  ^ted  by 
Spazier,  was  historical  and  critical,  [F.  G.J 

Italy, 

The  Italian  musical  periodicals  are  said  to  be 
very  numerous.  The  chief  of  them  appear  to  be — 

Milan.  Oazetta  Musicale,  start^  in  1845  by 
Ricordi  in  Milan.  It  is  a  folio  (weekly)  of  8 
pages,  edited  by  Salvatore  Farina,  containing 
cridcisms,  reviews,  correspondence  from  the  chief 
towns  of  Europe ;  and  the  annual  subscription  is 
20  lire.  II  Trovatore.  Bevista  Mdodrammatiea, 
£epista  dei  TecUri,    Mando  Artistico. 

Florence.  Oaeetta  musicale  di  Firenze.  Boo* 
cherini,  monthly — 4  pages,  edited  by  G.  Guidi. 

Botf E.    Falestra  musicale,  edited  by  MarchesL 

Naples.  Napoli  musicale,  edited  by  Umberto 
Mazzoni. 

United  States  or  America. 

The  leading  musical  periodical  in  the  States  is 
Dwight^s  Journal  of  Musie  (Boston),  which  has 
been  noticed  under  its  own  head,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

Another  Boston  periodical  is  The  Musical 
Herald  (monthly )>  No.  x  of  which  appeared  in 
January  1880. 

The  Music  Trade  Beview  (New  York),  is  pub- 
lished weekly,  laige  folio,  price  10  cents,  edited 
by  Gotthold  Carlbeig,  and  now  in  its  8th  year. 
It  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  music  trade,  but 
contains  notices  of  concerts,  criticism,  reviews, 
and  correspondence  on  musical  subjects  in  gene- 
ral, all  marked  by  great  intelligence. 

The  Musical  Review  (New  York),  weekly,  was 
started  Oct.  16, 18  7(),  and  bids  fair  to  be  an  able 
and  satisfactory  periodical. 

The  PhUharmonie  Journal  and  Advertiser 
(New  York)  is  edited  by  Jerome  Hopkins,  and 
published  monthly — 8  pages. 

MUSICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  THE. 
This  society  was  founded  in  April  1858  by  a 
body  of  musicians,  professional  and  amateur, 
who  had  originally  been  members  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  wished  to  re-consti- 
tute it.  This  being  found  impracticable,  they 
established  a  new  institution,  under  the  name  of 
the  Musical  Society  of  London.  Among  the 
names  of  this  body  are  found  those  of  Charles 
Salaman,  Esq.,  the  chief  mover  of  the  project 
(to  whose  kindness  the  writer  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle* is  indebted  for  his  information),  who  held 
the  post  of  Honorary  Secretary  until  1865,  when 
Mr.  G.  C.  Verrinder  succeeded  him ;  Augustine 
Saigood,  Esq.  (Treasurer) ;  C.  E.  Horsley,  Esq. 
(Honorary  Librarian);  W.V.Wallace;  G.  A. 
Macfarren;  Henry  Smart;  Jules  Benedict; 
Stephen  Elvey ;  John  (toss  ;  E.  J.  Hopkins ;  B. 
Molique ;  Sir  F.  A.  Gore-Ouseley ;  and  Dr.  S.  S. 
Wesley ;  besides  other  prominent  musicians.  The 
objects  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  its  early  pro- 
spectuses, were : — To  promote  social  intercourse 
among  its  members  and  with  musicians  of  this 
and  other  countries;  to  form  a  musical  library 
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for  the  uae  of  menbera ;  to  hold  co&Teriaaoiii,  at 
which  papers  on  musical  sabjeotB  might  be  read, 
and  subjects  of  musical  intecest  discussed;  to 
give  orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  concerts,  and 
occasionally  lectures;  to  afford  the  opportunity 
of  trying  new  compositions ;  to  publish  occasional 
papers,  calculated  to  extend  the  theoretical  and 
historical  knowledge  of  music.  The  members 
consisted  of  fellow*,  onooiates,  and  lady -as- 
sociates, whose  subsoriptiQn  was  fixed  at  one 
guinea.  The  following  were  h(«orary  fellows : — 
Auber,  Berlioz,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Meyerbeer,  Mo- 
Bcheles,  Bossini,  and  Spohr.  The  Conductor  of  the 
society  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  waa 
Mr.  Al&ed  Mellon.  The  first  concert  took  plaoe 
on  Jan.  26,  1859,  when  the  C  minor  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  the  'Melqsina'  Overture  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  a  cantata  by  Dr.  Macfazrren, '  May- 
Day,*  etc.,  were  given.  Gade's  Highland  Over- 
ture was  performed  at  the  secqpd  concert.  Among 
the  most  interesting  items  of  the  programme  may 
be  mentioned,  Schumann's  Symphony  (No.  i). 
May  1861 ;  Joachim's  Concerto  in  the  Hun- 
garian style,  played  by  the  composer,  March  1 2, 
1 863  ;  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  April 
30,  1862,  on  which  occasion  Stephen  Hedler 
played  Moaart*s  Concerto  for  two  pianos  with 
Charles  Halle;  Sullivan's  Tempest  Music,  May 
21, 1S62  :  Schumann's  Symphony  in  E  b,  June  13, 
1866.  Besides  the  regular  concerts,  conversa- 
sioni  were  occasionally  given,  at  which  the  pro- 
grammes were  frequently  remarkable,  and  objects 
of  antiquarian  and  artistic  interest  were  exhi- 
bited. At  the  first  oonversazione,  for  example, 
Mr.  Charles  Salaman  played  two  pieces  by  Or- 
lando Gibbons  on  a  virginal.  At  the  last  concert, 
March  20,  1867,  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  programme  was  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia, 
the  pianoforte  part  of  which  was  played  by 
Mme.  Schumann.  On  April  15  following  the 
operations  of  the  society  were  suspended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  for  cairy- 
ing  out  the  propo^  schemes,  ^md  the  proceedings 
were  never  resumed.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MUSICAL  UNION,  THE.  An  assocUtion, 
managed  by  a  President,  Vice-President,  Com- 
mittee of  15  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a 
Director  (John  Ella,  £sq.),  which  gives  eight  ma- 
tinees of  classical  chamber  music  every  season  in 
London.  The  Musical  Union  took  its  origin  in 
social  gatherings  held  at  Mr.  iElla's  residence, 
but  in  1 844  the  society  assumed  its  present  shape, 
since  when  its  annual  concerts  have  never  failed 
to  sustain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  for 
which  they  were  remarkable  from  the  first.  Space 
forbids  our  inserting  a  list  of  all  the  axiists 
.who  have  appeared  at  the  Musical  Union ;  such 
.a  list  would  include  the  names  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  executants  of  the  last  30  years,  many 
of  whom  were  first  introduced  into  England  by 
Mr.  Ella.  We  can  only  mention  that  since  the 
foundation  of  the  society  204  artists  have  per- 
formed at  its  concerts,  of  whom  75  were  pianists, 
112  stringed,  and  27  wind  instrumentalists.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  important 
influence  this  society  has  l\ad  in  disseminating  » 
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taste  for  good  music  amongst  the  upper  classei  in 
London.  The  83r8tem  of  placing  the  performers 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which  is  adopted  at  thew 
concerts,  gives  them  ^  mcial  duurm  to  which  a 
considerable  share  of  their  success  is  no  doabk 
owing ;  but  the  greatest  boon  which  mosiciav 
owe  to  the  Musical  Union  is  the  introduction  of 
analytical  progvammes,  which  were  first  adopted 
by  Professor  Ella  at  these  conoerts.  The  pro- 
grammes are  deiUvered  to  the  members  a  day  or 
two  before  the  performances  take  place — a  plan 
which  is  highly  to  be  commended.  [W.  B.  S.] 
MUSICIANS'  COMPANY  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  LONDON,  THE,  was  established  by  letten 
patent  under  the  great  seal  of  England  on  April 
24  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  ^sn  of  Edward  IV 
(1472-3).  The  charter  is  printed  in  Bymers 
Foedera  (xi.  642).  The  company  was  institated 
as  a  perpetual  Guild,  or  Fraternity  and  Si0te^ 
hood  of  Minstrels, — a  minstrel  being  a  musicisn 
qitalified  to  sing  or  play  in  public.  It  had  to 
control  all  'pretenders  to  minstrelsy,'  and  to  fine 
and  silence  the  unqualified  until  they  had  studied 
so  as  to  fit  themselves  to  take  part  in  public 

d[>rmance8.  Until  then  their  musio  was  to  be 
^  ;  at  .home.  The  first  court  of  the  compsny 
was  formed  of  experienced  musicians  then  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  and  previously  in  that  €{  hia 
predecessor  Henry  VI.  Walter  Haliday  was  Mss- 
ter,  or  Marshal  of  the  Guild,  and  John  C3iff, 
Robert  Marshall,  Thomas  Grene,  Thomas  Csl- 
thom,  William  Christian,  and  William  Eynes- 
ham,  formed  the  court.  The  appointment  to 
the  office  of  marshal  was  for  life,  whereas  the 
two  wardens  (Cuttodes  ad  fratemitatem)  were 
elected  annually  from  the  Court  of  Assistants. 
The  guild  was  attached  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin  under  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  to  the 
free  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Anthony,  both  in  the 
City  of  London.  The  power  of  the  guild  ex- 
tended over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  except  the 
County  Palatine  of  Chester,  and  all  minstreli 
were  to  join  it,  and  to  pay  three  ahillings  sod 
fourpenoe  upon  being  admitted  as  members  of 
the  guild.  A  further  souroe  of  inoome  was  de- 
rived from  fees  and  from  fines.  Out  of  the  latter 
the  guild  was  to  keep  wax  tapers  burning  in 
each  of  the  two  chapels  above-named,  and  to  pny 
for  the  health  and  for  the  souls  of  the  ;King,  the 
Queen,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  the  king's  father, 
and  for  other  progenitors  of  the  royal  fiunily. 
At  this  time  good  minstrels  were  highly  paid, 
and  Edward  IV  was  not  only  very  liberal  to  his 
own  musicians,  but  also  anxious  to  sustain  ^the 
musical  reputation  of  the  country.  In  14^6  the 
Bohemian  baron,  Leo  von  Rozmital,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  reigning  king  of  iBohemia,  visited 
England,  among  otiber  countries,  during  a  pil- 
grimage undertaken  'for  the  sake  of  piety  and 
religion.'  Edward  IV  received  him  with  honour, 
and  entertained  him  at  a  banquet  and  state  hall, 
after  which  a  state  concert  commenced.  The 
baron*s  secretary,  Schassek,  wrote  an  account  of 
his  visit ;  and  of  this  entertainment  he  says" 
'We  heard  in  no  country  more  agreeable  and 
aweeter    musicians   than    these ;    their  chorui 
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cozuiBts  of  about  sixty  Toices  * ;  while  another  of 
the  suite,  Gabriel  Tetzel,  a  Grerman,  says — '  After 
the  ball  came  the  king's  singers  and  sang.  I 
believe  there  are  no  better  singers  in  the  world.' 
Edward  showed  due  consideration  for  the  ears  of 
his  subjects,  and  this  policy  was  followed  by  all 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  line.  Hence  the 
universally  favourable  reports  of  foreigners  upon 
public  musical  performances  in  England  during 
this  and  the  following  century.  Among  the 
Bemembrancia  of  the  City  of  Liondon  recently 
brought  to  light.  No.  i6  is  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Keeper,  Sir  John  Puckering,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  requesting  him  to  see  that  William  War- 
ren, lately  chosen  Master  of  the  Musicii^ns' 
Company,  but  prevented  from  the  peaceful  exer- 
cise of  his  office  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
company,  be  not  further  interfered  with.  As 
this  letter  is  dated  Sept.  29,  1594,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  company  acted  under  the  old 
charter  during  £lizabeth*s  reign,  and  imtil  the 
granting  of  a  new  one  by  James  I  on  July  8, 1604. 
In  this  the  powers  of  the  company  were  restricted 
to  the  City  of  London  and  within  three  miles  of 
its  boundaries,  but  it  gave  their  freemen  virtually 
a  monopoly  in  out-door  performances,  and  at 
weddings,  dances,  playing  under  windows,  etc., 
because  all  performers  under  one  of  the  com- 
pany's bye-laws  required  its  licence.  This  ob- 
noxious regulation  induced  Charles  I  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  company  to  within  the  City 
of  London  itself.  The  charter  of  James  dispenses 
with  the  sisterhood  and  makes  the  election  of 
the  master  an  annual  one,  instead  of,  as  before, 
for  life.  It  gives  the  power  to  sue  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, a  common  seal,  and  the  right  to  hold 
land  and  houses.  But  its  powers  to  examine 
musicians  and  to  control  them  have  become  a 
dead  letter,  and  its  income  is  derived  from  the 
subscriptions  of  its  members  and  of  those  of 
former  days.  The  cost  of  taking  up  the  liveiy  is 
£15  179.  6(2.  and  the  freedom  confers  a  vote  for 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  for  bridge- 
master,  and  other  offices.  The  livery  dinner, 
with  music,  is  annual,  and  the  court  dine  after 
three  of  the  quarterly  meetings  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.^  Of  late  years  some  eminent 
musicians,  amateurs  of  music,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  art  and  science,  have 
joined  the  company  as  a  social  centre  and  to 
increase  its  funds,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
advancing  music  educationally  or  otherwise. 
Among  them  are  John  Hullah  LL.D,  Dt.  W.  H. 
Stone,  Br.  Stainer,  Dr.  .Bridge,  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
K.C.B.,  Mr.  Deputy  Sheriflf  Crawford,  Mr.  WUbye 
Cooper,  Mr.  Frank  Chappell,  Mr.  Henry  Phillips, 
Mr.  Molineux,  Mr.  Cbrews,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  other  members  of  the  Madrigal 
Society,  Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr.  W.  Stewartson 
Collard,  and  Mr.  W.  Chappell  are  members  of  the 
court.  The  Musicians*  is  the  only  city  companv 
for  the  exercise  of  a  profession.  [W.  C.j 

MUSIC-PRINTING.   There  are  several  ways 
in  which  an  unlimited  number  of  copies  of  de- 
signs or  characters  may  be  produced.    If  a  block 
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of  t^ood  or  metal  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  in 
relief  the  required  shapes  of  the  characters,  then 
by  inking  the  raised  surface  an  impression  is 
easily  obtained  on  paper.  A  great  improvement 
on  such  block-printing  was  effected  by  making 
each  letter  a  separate  type  in  cast  metal,  so  that 
the  types  might  be  used  over  and  over  again  for 
different  works.  The  converse  of  snrfisoe  printing 
is  copper-plate  printing:  here  the  design  is  en- 
graved in  intaglio  on  a  sheet  of  metal,  and  the  ink 
is  contained  in  the  sunken  lines  of  the  engraving 
and  not  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  A  third  way 
is  by  lithography,  in  which  characters  are  drawn 
with  peculiar  greasy  pencils  on  the  surface  of  cer- 
tain porous  stones.  The  stone  being  wetted,  the 
ink  is  applied ;  and  it  adheres  to  the  drawing, 
but  refuses  the  stone.  All  these  methods  have 
been  applied  to  the  printing  of  music. 

I.  Block-printing  was  of  course  the  earliest 
plan  adopted,  and  the  oldest  known  example  is 
a  book  with  Gregorian  notes  printed  at  Augsburg 
by  Hans  Eroschauer  in  1473.^  A  little  later, 
Gregorian  music  was  printed  by  types,  at  two 
printings,  as  in  a  missal  published  by  Oct.  Sootus 
(Venice,  1482),  in  the  possession  of  Alfred  little- 
ton,  Esq.  Wenssler  and  Kilchen,  of  Basle,  in 
1488,  produced  the  '  Agenda  parochialium,'  and 
in  i492.Ratdolt,  probably  at  Augsburg,  a  missal. 
In  these  the  stave>lines  were  r^  and  the  notes 
black,  all  being  from  type,  but  at  two  printings, 
one  for  the  stave  and  another  for  the  notes. 
Figurated  or  florid  song,  however,  pretonted 
greater  difficulties  to  the  type  printer.  Block- 
printing  therefore  continued  to  be  employed  tor 
the  musical  portions  of  such  books  as  the '  Musices 
Opusculum  of  Nicolaus  Burtius,  printed  at 
Bologna  in  1487,  by  Ugo  de  Rugeriis,  in  open 
lozenge-shaped  notes;  and  the ' Practica  Musicae' 
of  Franchinus  Gafforius,  printed  at  Milan,  1493. 
Even  as  late  as  1520,  Conrad  Peutinger  published 
at  Augsburg  a  collection  of  motets  for  five  voices 
in  wo^-engraving.*  On  the  following  page  we 
give  a  facsimile  from  Burtius*s  work.  ^ 

Meanwhile  Ottaviano  del  Petrucd  (bom  at 
Fossombrone,  1466)  so  advanced  the  art  that, 
practically  speaking,  he  may  be.  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  printing  florid  song  with  move- 
able types.  He  was  settled  in  Venice,  and 
there  pr^uced  his  first  work,  a  collection  of  96 
songs,  in  1501.  Another  of  his  publications  ap- 
peared in  1503,  and  is  a  collection  of  masses  by 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  stave  lines  and  the 
notes  are  produced  at  two  sepaiate  printings ; 
the  lines  being  unbroken  and  perfectly  con- 
tinuous, and  the  notes  set  up  in  moveable  types. 
The  annexed  specimen  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 

1  ThA  Hijenoe  Fsftlt«r.  now  in  the  BriUsb  Husenm,  b  the  oldest 
prlntad  book  kno^-n.  with  one  exception.  It  vm  printed  by  Fnst  M 
Schoeflte-  at  Hajrenoe  in  14B7  in  a  flne  large  black-letter  tjpe.  and  on 
rellam.  Where  moiical  notes  were  required,  the  four  lines  of  the 
stare  were  printed  in  red  ink,  but  the  notes  were  inserted  afterward* 
fry  haiKL  In  a  second  edition.  1459.  the  lines  were  black.  This  can- 
not therefore  be  cited  as  an  example  of  true  music  printing,  any  mora 
than  slniflar  books  in  which  the  \iotes'were  added  to  the  printed  stave 
by  means  of  inked  stamps  or  punotus  worked  by  hand,  called  pattern 
printing. 

a  See  KItnei's  •  HbllograpWe,'  p.  14.  The  niostrations  to  OnUM- 
oiiers  gxeat  irurk  OB  Moan  (Jioeeow,  1849)  M*  <^II  cut  in  wood. 
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effect.  The  only  objeotion  io  this  Byitem  was 
the  expense  of  the  double  printing;  and  this 
was  overoome  in  1507  by  Erhard 
Oeglin  of  Augsburg,  who  printed 
boUi  stave  and  notes  simultane- 
ously, entirely  superseding  Petruod's  method. 


MUSIC-PBINTING. 

Schdffer  at  Mainz  did  the  same  in  1511,  and  so 
did  the  Gardano  fiunily  at  Venice  from  i<;36  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half.  Palestrina^s  Masses 
were  printed  in  parts  at  Borne  in  1573,  with 
a  coane  but  very  legible  type.  Aiid  the 
process  used  at  the  present  day  b  pretty  neariy 


F^s  Cl^aetatu  adnt  p.  76)  tnm  the '  Opoaouliim'  of  Bnrtini  (Bmrio), 
In  tlM  libniy  of  ▲.  H.  Ltttlst4M^  bq. 


^B'^"»'^ 


the  same,  only  greatly  ImproTed   in   all   its 
details. 

In  England  the  first  known  attempt  at  Musio- 
printing  is  in  Higden*s  Policronioon,  printed  at 


Westminster  !n  1495  by  Wynken  de  Worde. 
The  characters  (see  reduced  fao-simile  annexed'^ 
represent  the  consonances  of  Pythagoras.  Thin 
appears  to  hive  been-  set  up  piecemeal  and  net 
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«ngr&Yed  on  a  solid  wood-block.  It  is  however 
the  only  bit  of  music  in  the  book.  There  is  a 
mistake  in  the  double-octave, 
which  has  one  note  more  than 
the  proper  interval.  In  the 
first  edition  of  this  work, 
printed  by  Caxton  1483,  a 
space  was  left  for  the  mu- 
sical characters  to  be  filled  in 
by  hand.  Both  editions  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  In 
Merbecke*s  'Boke  of  Com- 
mon Praier  noted*  (Grafton,  London,  1550)  the 
four  lines  of  the  stave  are  continuous  and  not 
made  up  of  small  pieces,  and  are  printed  In 
red  ink ;  the  square  notes  are  black  and  appear 
to  be  each  a  separate  type.  Only  four  sorts 
of  notes  are  used,  and  are  thus  explained  in  a 
memorandun^  by  the  printer.  '  The  first  note  is 
a  strene^  note  and  is 
a  breve;  the  second  is 
a  square  note  and  is  a 
semybreve ;  the  third  is  a  pycke  and  is  a  myn- 
ymme;  the  fourth  is  a  dose,  and  is  only  used  at 
the  end  of  a  verse,  etc.' 

A  book  in  the  British  Museum  (Music  Cata- 
logue, C  316;  'Book'),  proves  that  florid  music 
WHS  printed  in  England  in  1530.  It  is  the 
bass  part  of  a  collection  of  ao  songs,  and  is 
attributed  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  successor 
of  Caxton.  The  typography  is  identical  with 
that  of  Petrucci,  already  mentioned  as  being 
produced  by  means  of  two  impressions.  John 
Day  of  Alders^te,  in  1560,  published  the 
Church  Service  m  four  and  three  parts  in  an 
improved  style  of  typography,  and  in  156a 
the  whole  Book  of  Psalms.  And  Thomas  Vau- 
troUier  in  1575  published  the  Cantiones  of  Tidlis 
and  Byrd  under  a  patent  fix>m  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Uie  first  of  the  kind  grahting  a  monopoly 
or  sole  right  of  printing  music.  To  them  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Este — who  changed  his  name  to 
Snodham— John  Windet,  William  Barley,  and 
others  who  were  the  assignees  of  Byrd  and 
Morley,  under  the  patents  respectively  granted 
to  them  for  the  sole  printing  of  music.  In  1641 
Edward  Griffin  of  Paul's  Alley,  London,  printed 
a  collection  of  church  music  in  score  and  parts 
selected  by  John  Barnard,  a  minor  canon  of  St. 
Paulas.  Tlie  notes  were  of  lozenge  shape,  and  the 
stave  lines  not  very  well  joined  together,  the  whole 

being  inelegant  though  very  l^ble,     ^^ 

after  this  fashion.   But  the  expense    =g^^^^ 
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of  two  printingB  was  saved. 

These  men  followed  the  practice  of  the  foreign 
printers,  and  no  improvement  was  made  until  the 
time  of  John  Playford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Until  his  time,  the  quavers  and  semiquavers, 
however  numerous  in  succession,  were  all  dis- 
tinct; but  in  1660  he  introduced  the  'new  tied 
note,*  fbnning  them  into  groups  of  four  or  six. 
The  Dutch,  French,  and  Germans  followed  his 
example;  but  Marcello's  Psalms,  published  at 
Venice  in  a  splendid   edition  in   1734,  were 

1  SInne,  i. «.  ttnlned  or  itreCched  oat,  perhftpt  firom  lU  bdjig  the 
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printed  after  the  old  manner.  From  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  round  notes  began  to  supersede  the 
lozenge  form  both  in  writing  and  printing,  and 
John  Playford's  'Whole  Book  of  Psalms'  (about 
1675)  was  printed  in  the  new  character. 

As  regards  France,  Foumier  ( '  Traits  historique 
et  critique  sur  Torigine  et  les  progr^  des  carac- 
t^res  de  fonte  pour  Timpresrion  de  la  musique,* 
Berne,  1765)  says  that  Pierre  Hautin  of  Paris 
made  the  first  punches  for  printing  music  about 
the  year  1525.  The  notes  and  the  stave  were 
representea  on  the  punch,  consequently  the 
whole  was  printed  at  once.  These  types  he 
used  himself,  as  well  as  selling  them  to  Pierre 
Attaignant  and  other  printers.  Hautin  printed 
as  late  as  1576.  GuiUaume  le  B^  in  1544-5 
engraved  music  types  for  printing  first  the  lines 
and  then  the  notes ;  but  this  inconvenient  system 
was  abandoned.  Nicholas  Duchemin  printed 
music  at  one  printing  in  the  years  1550  to  1556. 
Robert  Granjon  printed  music  at  I^ons  about 
1572.  The  works  of  Claude  Le  Jeune  were 
printed  in  France  by  Pierre  Ballard  in  1603 
and  1606 ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  cha- 
racters employed  showing  that  the  French  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  their  neighbours.  About 
this  time  also  madr^als  were  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  Phalesio,  and  sold  at  his  shop,  the  sign  o( 
Ki^  David. 

The  above-named  eminent  house  of  Ballard 
in  Paris  was  established  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century  by  Robert  Ballard  and  his  son-in- 
law  Adrien  Le  Roy,  and  continued  from  fother 
to  son  for  two  centuries,  enjoying  a  royal  privi- 
lege or  patent  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
of  17S9.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  lapd;  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  laaa.] 

Type  music  was  greatly  improved  in  the  i8th 
century.  The  '  Musical  Miscellany,'  printed  by 
John  Watts,  London  1729,  has  the  stave  lines 
iUrly  joined,  although  the  notes  are  not  elegant 
in  form.  Foumier  (Paris  1766)  publish^  a- 
'  Manuel  typographique,'  the  musical  specimens 
in  which  are  very  good  and  clear.  But  still 
finer  are  the  ty])es  out  by  J.  M.  Flelsohman  of 
Nuremberg  in  1760.  The  stave  and  notes  are 
equal  to  any  plate-music  for  deamess  and 
beauty.  These  tjrpes  now  belong  to  J.  Enschede 
k  Son  of  Haarlem.  For  Fovor^s  patent  (1767) 
see  Appendix. 

In  1 755  Breitkopf  of  Leiprig  effected  improve- 
ments in  the  old  wyniem  of  types,  which  his  son 
(in  conjunction  with  hts  partner  Hiirtel)  carried 
still  further.  [See  vol.  i.  273,  273.]  Gustav 
Schelter  of  Leipzig  entirely  reformed  the  system, 
while  Carl  Tauchnitz  of  Leipzig  was  the  first  to 
apply  stereotype  to  music-notes. 

Mr.  Clowes,  the  eminent  London  printer,  did 
much  to  improve  music  types.  The  *  Harmoni- 
con*  (1823-33),  the  'Musical  Library'  (1834), 
and  the  'Sacred  Minstrelsy'  (1835},  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  art,  the  stave  lines  being 
more  perfectly  united  than  before. 

The  late  Professor  Edward  Cowper  invented 
a  beautiful  but  expensive  process  of  printing 
music  from  the  raised  surface  of  copper  or  brass 
Digitize^^^OO^le 
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^baractorff  inserted  in  a  wooden  block,  the  sttfre 
lines  beinfif  also  of  copper  inserted  in  another 
block  and  printed  separately  from  the  notes. 
iThe  words  were  set  up  in  ordinary  types,  then 
stereotyped  and  inserted  in  grooves  in  one  of 
the  blocks.  His  patent  is  dated  April  5, 1827, 
and  numbered  5484. 

In  Scheurman*s  process  (1856}  the  notes,  set  up 
in  type,  were  impressed  on  a  wax  mould  and  the 
stave  lines  superadded  to  the  same  mould,  from 
which  a  stereotype  cast  was  taken.  But  the 
double  operation  was  difficult,  and  the  mould 
liable  to  damage ;  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

The  old  system,  however,  of  using  separate 
types  has  been  so  much  improved  upon  by 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Ck>.,  Henderson,  Bait,  and 
Fenton,  and  other  printers,  and  the  stave  lines 
are  now  so  weU  joined,  that  the  appearance 
and  distinctness  of  type-musie  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  This  result^  as  has  been  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  is  due  chiefly  to' 
the  use  of  stereotype,  which  enables  printers  to 
employ  the  most  perfect,  and  consequently  very 
expensive,  kind  of  types.  If  these  were  used 
to  print  a  large  edition,  they  would  soon  be 
damaged ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
it  would  never  pay  the  publisher  to  keep  such 
a  mass  of  type  set  up  against  the  time  when 
a  fresh  edition  might  be  required.  The  types 
must  be  distributed  and  used  for  other  works; 
and  the  expensive  labour  of  setting  up  must  be 
incurred  afresh  for  each  new  edition.  All  this  b 
avoided  by  taking  a  stereotype  cast  from  the 
iypes,  which  can  be  done  at  a  small  cost,  and 
kept  in  store  to  be  printed  from  whenever  there 
is  a  fresh  demand  for  oopies.  The  type  is  then 
released,  and  serves  over  again  for  other  works  or 
other  pi^  of  the  same  work,  retaining  its  sharp- 
ness unimpaired.  Another  advantage  of  stereo- 
typing is  that  many  little  defects  in  the  types 
can  be  remedied  in  the  plate— greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  impression. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  examples  will 
shew  how  type-music  is  built  up  of  many  small 
parts.  Thus  the  single  quaver  and  its  stave  are 
composed  of  seven  small  pieces,  which  are  dis- 
sected and  shown  separately  in  the  second  ex- 
ample. The  same  is  done  for  the  group  of  three 
quavers,  which  is  made  up  of  sixteen  separate 
pieces. 
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n.  The  printing  of  music  fr^m  engraved  cop- 
per plates  is  supposed  to  have  begun  at  Rome, 
where  a  collection  of  Canzonets — *  Diletto  spiri- 
tuale'—was  engraved  by  Martin  van  Buyten, 
and  published  by  Simone  Verovio  in  1586,  and 
subsequently  books  of  airs,  etc.,  composed  by 
Kapsperger,  dated  1604-1612.  In  f^nuce  the 
great  house  of  Ballard,  already  mentioned,  began 
to  use  engraving  towards  the  end  of  Louis  XI  V.'s 
reign ;  some  of  Lully's  operas  being  printed  from 
types  and  some  from  engraved  copper-plates.  The 
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Germans  of  ooune  practised  the  art,  the  most 
interesting  spedmen  of  which  is  a  book  of  Cla- 
vierdbung,  or  exercises,  composed  and  emfraved 
by  the  great  John  Sebastian  Bach  himself.  In 
England  the  same  process  was  used  for  a  coUec- 
Uon  of  pieces  by.  Bull,  Byrd,  and  Gibbons,  en- 
titled *  Parthenia,'  engraved  by  Wm.  Hole,  and 
published  in  1611 ;  for  single  songs  engraved  by 
Thomas  Gross  befbre  and  after  1700;  by  Cluer 
for  Handel's '  Siiites  de  Pieces '  and  other  music 
(1720  etc.),  and  for  Dr.  Croft's  'Musicus  Appa- 
ratus Academicus'  (171 3  t)t  &nd  *  Musica  Sacra* 
(1724).    [See  Cboss,  Clubr,  Cboft,  in  voL  i.] 

The  process  of  scratching  each  note  separately 
on  the  copper  with  a  mver  was  obviously  an 
expensive  one ;  but  the  Dutch  contrived  to  soften 
the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  an  im- 
pression from  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  a  punch, 
the  point  of  which  had  the  form  of  a  musica*. 
note— -a  method  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  also 
insuring  greater  uniformity  of  appearance ;  and 
accordingly  they  were  very  successful  with  their 
numerous  publications  from  and  after  the  year 
1 700.  A  punched  copper^plate  from  Dublin,  only 
about  40  years  old,  was  shown  at  the  Oucton 
Exhibition  in  1877. 

As  early  as  1710  it  was  found  that  pewter 
plates  were  cheaper  and  easier  to  stamp  than 
copper.  In  London  John  Walsh  and  John. 
Hare,  Richard  Mears,  Cluer  and  Creake,  Thomaa- 
Cross,  junior,  and  William  Smith  (an  apprentice 
of  Walshes)  printed  music  from  stamped  pewter/ 
plates.  These  were  very  coarsely  executed ; 
but  at  length  one  Phillips,  a  Welshman,  so  im- 
proved the  process  that,  according  to  Hawkins, 
music  was  scarcely  anywhere  so  well  printed  as 
in  England  in  his  time. 

This  is  the  process  that  continues  to  be  used  to 
the  present  day,  and  by  which  such  magnificent 
specimens  as  the  editions  of  the  Bachgeedlschaft, 
and  that  of  Palestrina  (both  by  Breitkopfs  of 
Leipzig),  or  the  edition  of  Handel  by  Dr.  Chry- 
sander,  are  produced.  Messrs.  Novello  ft  Co. 
have  recently  imported  German  workmen,  and 
their  edition  of  Meudelssohn's  P.  F.  works  in  one 
volume  (Christmas  1879),  or  the  first  publication 
of  the  Puroell  Society,  rival  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Leipzig  for  clearness  and  elegance.  In 
order  to  save  Uie  pewter  plates  from  wear.  It  ia 
now  the  custom  to  trafufer  an  impression  from 
the  plate  to  a  lithographic  stone  or  to  zinc,  and 
then  print  copies  at  Uie  lithographic  press.  Thia 
also  enables  tiie  printer  to  use  a  better  and  blacker 
ink  than  if  the  plates  themselves  had  to  be  printed 
from ;  but  the  impressions  are  liable'  to  smudge, 
and  are  inferior  in  clearness  to  those  from  Uie 
plates,  unless  indeed  these  are  engraved  in  a  very 
superior  style  of  sharpness.  In  Germany,  zinc 
has  of  late  been  used  instead  of  pewter:  tha 
punches  make  a  clearer  impression,  and  the  plates 
allow  of  a  lai^er  number  being  printed  without 
damage. 

In  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  type  and 
plate  printing  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  muHt  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
engrave  a  pewter  plate  than  to  set  up  a  pag^  of 
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type,  but  that  the  ooet  of  prinitng  from  the  plate 
i»  greater  than  firom  the  types.  If  therefore  a 
Binall  number  of  copies  onoly  is  required,  say 
looo,  it  18  cheaper  to  engraye.  But  if  several 
thousands  are  likely  to  be  sold,  then  the  type 
system  is  most  profitable. 

III.  lithography  has  in  a  few  instances  been 
used  to  multiply  manuscript  music,  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  stone  fixnn  a  paper  copy  written 
with  a  special  ink.  This  may  be  useful  when  a 
few  copies  are  wanted  on  an  emergency,  as  any 
copyist  would  be  able  to  write  on  the  transfer 
paper.  But  by  employing  trained  copyists,  ac- 
customed to  write  backwiuds,  the  music  may  be 
written  at  once  on  the  stone ;  and  in  this  way 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of  Leipiig  have  produced 
useful  editions  of  Mozart^  operas  and  other 
works,  both  notes  and  words  being  very  dear 
and  neat.  Alfieri's  edition  of  Palestrina  (6  vols., 
Rome,  1841-45)  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  litho- 
gruthed  music. 

For  part  of  the  above  information  the  writer 
IS  indebted  to  a  aeries  of  articles  by  Dr.  Ghry- 
Sander  in  the  Musical  Times  of  1877.  [V.  de  P.] 

MUSIC  SCHOOL,  THE,  Oxford,  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Schools  quadrangle, 
under  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  building  was 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1 7th  century,  but  the  interior  of  the  Music 
School  was  altered  in  1780  by  the  architect 
Wyatt  under  the  direction  of  the  then  Profesaor 
of  Music,  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  The  expenses  of 
these  alterations  were  defrayed  by  a  grant  of 
£50  from  the  University  and  by  the  proceeds  of 
three  choral  concerts  riven  at  the  following  Com- 
memoration, at  one  of  which  Dr.  Hayes's  oratorio 
'  Prophecy '  was  performed.  The  Music  School 
was  formerly  used  for  the  performance  of  the 
exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus. 
Doc.,  but  during  the  last  ten  years  the  orchestra 
has  been  removed,  and  the  room  is  now  used  for 
the  University  Examinations.  The  eallection  of 
music  (noticed  in  the  article  Musical  Libraries) 
which  belongs  to  the  Music  School  is  no  longer 
preserved  there,  having  been  recently  removed 
to  the  Raddiffe  Library ;  but  the  building  still 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of  mu- 
sicians, etc.,  of  which  the  foHowing  is  a  list  :~> 


0.  F.  AbeL 
I)r.  J.  BnlL 
Dr.  Bnmev. 
Thomas  BlagTSTe, 
Colonel  BUithwait 
Br.  Boyue. 


Sir  John  Hawkliu. 
James  Hasletine. 
Dr.  W.  Hayea. 
Br.  P.  Hayea. 
John  Uingeston. 
B.  Hndaon. 


Lozd  Crewe,  Bp.  of  Bnrham.  J.  Hilton. 

Br.  Child.  Nicholaa  Lani&ie. 

Br.  Croft  Henry  Lawea. 

CorelU.  William  Lawea. 

J.  P.  Eiffert  Orlaiulo  di  Laaia 

Bernard  Oatea.  Matthew  Look. 

Christopher  Gibbons.  Br.  Pepusch. 

Orlando  Gibbons.  Bernard  Smith. 

W.  Gregoxy.  Christopher  Simpson^ 

HandeL  Br.  Thomaa  Tndway. 

Br.  Heather.  Br.  WUwm. 

In  Anthony  k  Wood's  account  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  states  that  the  Music  School  also  pos^ 
sessed  busto  of  King  Alfred,  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  and  H. 
PuroeU,  as  well  as  portraits  of  W.  Hine,  Dr.  Par- 
sons, Salomon,  and  John  Weldon.     The- busts 
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are  no  longer  in  the  School^  but  there  are  four 
unidentified  portraits,  which  are  possibly  those  of 
the  above-named  musicians.  [W.  B.  S.] 

Musm,  KONIGLICHE  HOCHSCHULE 
FtJR.  The  Royal  High  School  for  Music  at  BerUn 
was  established  in  its  present  form  in  1875,  on 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
It  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  dis- 
tinct bodies.  The  first  of  these,  which  constitutes 
the  'AbtheOung  fur  musikalische  Omipeeition  * 
of  the  present  School,  was  founded  in  March 
1833.  In  1869  the  '  Abtheilung  fUr  Austtbende 
Tonkunst  *  (consisting  only  of  Instrumental  classes 
for  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano)  was  added  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Joachim.  In  187 1  an 
Organ  class,  in  1872  classes  for  Brass  Instru- 
ments, Double  Bass,  and  Solo  Vocalists,  and 
in  1873  a  Choral  class  were  added;  and  in 
1874  a  full  chorus  was  organised.  The  High 
School  thus  consists  of  two  departments.  The 
first  of  these  is  devoted  solely  to  instruction  in 
Composition.  There  are  four  Professors,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  summer  term  of  1878 
(the  report  for  which  is  the  last  issued)  was  18. 
The  second  department  is  devoted  to  executive 
music,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Joachim.  There  are  36  professors,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  violin,  violoncello,  quartet 
playing,  pianoforte  (both  as  a  principal  and  a 
secondary  subject),  playing  firom  soore,  organ, 
double  bass,  flute^  oboe,  cluinet,  bassoon,  horn, 
trumpet,  ensemble  playing,  solo  playinff  with 
orchestial  accompaniment,  orchestral  playing, 
solo  singing,  part  singing,  choral  sin^^ng,  train- 
ing  choruses,  theory  of  vocal  instruction,  declaf 
mation  and  acting,  Italian,  pianoforte  (with  rer 
gard  to  vocal  music),  theory,  and  history.  The 
number  of  pupfls  in  the  summer  term  of  1878 
was  ao8.  This  division  receives  from  the  State 
a  grant  of  140,868  marks  (^£7493).  The  receipts 
are  estimated  at  41,760  marks  (£3088),  so  that 
the  institution  costs  the  State  about  £5400. 
One  fifth  of  the  number  of  pupils  receive  firee 
instruction,  awarded  according  to  progoess  or 
talent,  and  a  yearly  sum  of  1200  marks  is  de- 
voted to  the  assistance  of  needy  and  deserving 
pupils.  The  orchestra  consists  of  70  or  80  per- 
formers, amonflst  whom  are  i  o  professional  leaders, 
each  with  a  sauury  of  600 marks (j£ 30).  Since  1872 
the  pupils  of  the  High  School  have  given  three  or 
four  public  concerts  every  year,  imd  since  1876 
semi-pubUo  concerts  and  occasional  dramatic  and 
operatic  performances  have  been  given  by  the 
pupils  twioe  a  month. — The  Royal  Institution  for 
Church  Musio,  although  unconnected  with  the 
High  School  for  Music,  may  be-  noticed  here. 
This  Institution  was  founded  in  1822,  and  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  in  1875,  since  when  the  Director  of  the 
Institution  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Academy.  The  Institution  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  organists,  cantors,  and  music  masters 
for  high-grade  schools  and  seminaries.  There 
I  are  four  professors,  giving  instruction  in  the  organ, 
pianoforte,  violin^  singing,,  hannony,  counter- 
i  point  and  form,  organ  construction,  and  criticism 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  l^ 
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of  ezerciBei.    The  avenge  number  of  pupils  is 
«o.  [W.B.S.] 

MUSIKALISCHES  OFFER,  i.  e.  Miuical 
Offering.  One  of  BaoVs  workB>  containing  various 
treatments  of  a  subject  given  him  by  Frederick 
the  Great  to  extemporise  upon  during  his  visit 
to  Potsdam  in  ^  1747.  The  work,  as  published 
by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  (Nov.  1831),  contains 
a  Ricercare,  one  for  3  voices  and  one  for  6  voices 
(the  latter  in  score),  i  Fuga  caoonlca  for  2  voices, 
5  Sonatas  for  Flute  (the  king's  own  instrument), 
Violin,  and  Continue,  and  8  Canons ;  16  pieces  in 
all.  The  work  was  published  by  Bach  with  a 
dedication  dated  July  7,  1747— «  curious  medley 
of  5  sheets  oblong  foUo  and  i  sheet  upright  folio, 
containing  the  Ricercar  k  3,  and  a  Canon  per- 
petuus (the  3rd  in  B.  ft  H.'s  edition),  5  Canons, 
and  the  Fuga  canonica.  In  the  Dedication  copy, 
now  in  the  Amalienbibliothek  at  Berlin,  Bach 
has  written  'Regis  lussu  Cantio  £t  Reliqua 
Canonica  Arte  Resoluta' — the  theme  demanded 
by  the  king  with  other  things  developed  by  can- 
onical art.  Four  more  oblong  folio  sheets  seem 
to  have  been  afterwards  added,  containing  the 
Ricercar  k  6  and  2  Canons,  and  lastly  3  sheets 
containing  the  Sonatas  and  i  Oanon.  (See 
Bpitta's  Bach,  U.  671-676 ;  843-845.)  [G.] 

MUSTEL,  ViCTOB,  a  manufacturer  of  har- 
moniums, whose  long  strusgles  against  poverty, 
and  final  sucoess,  entitle  mm  to  be  called  the 
'Palissy  of  music,'  was  bom  at  Havre  in  1815. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  la,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shipbuilder,  and  in  1838  set  up  in 
business  for  himself  in  that  trade  at  the  litUe 
hamlet  of  Sanvio.  Endowed  frmn  youth  with  a 
peculiarly  oonstmctive  genius,  his  first  attempts 
at  niaking  musical  instruments  were  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  an  accordion  which  he  had 
bought  in  Havre.  Elated  with  his  success,  he 
disposed  of  his  workshop  in  May  1844,  and  set 
out  fur  Paris  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
For  the  next  nine  years  he  worked  in  several 
different  workshops,  but  never  obtained  high 
wages.  In  1853  he  deteimined  to  start  in 
business  for  himself  as  a  harmonium  maker,  and 
in  1855  exhibited  his  harmonium  with  'Double 
Expression,*  and  a  new  stop  '  Harpe  Eolienne,' 
for  which  he  gained  a  medal  of  the  first  class. 
For  the  first  year  after  this,  Mustel  (now  as- 
sisted by  his  two  sons)  did  fairly  well,  but 
business  rapidly  declined,  and  he  would  perhaps 
have  been  obliged  to  succumb,  but  for  the  sale 
of  a  UtUe  land  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
&ther.  Even  in  1866  his  receipts  did  Httle 
more  than  cover  the  oosts,  but  since  that  date 
the  firm  of  'Victor  Mustel  et  ses  Pils'  has 
gained  a  reputation  that  has  been  as  noteworthy 
in  England  as  in  France. 

The  inventions  due  to  MM,  Mustel  are—*  La 
Double  Expression'  (patented  1854),  whereby 
the  natural  preponderance  of  the  bass  tones  over 
those  of  the  treble  is,  with  complete  power  of 
increase  and  decrease  in  either  hal:^  brought 
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under  direct  control  of  the  player  by  meant  of 
knee  pedals  (genouill^res)  that  control  the  enei^ 
and  pressure  of  the  wind ;  '  Le  Fort^  exprearif;' 
a  divided  swell  governed  by  pneumatic  agency; 
and  *  La  Harpe  Eolienne,'  a  tremolo  register  of 
two  ranks  of  vibrators,  a  ft.  pitch,  which  offer  a 
gently  beating  variation  to  the  unison  by  being 
dighUy  less  and  more  than  the  normal  pitdi  of 
the  instrument,  the  impression  of  which  remains 
unimpaired.  M.  Mustel  has  recently  invented 
'Le  Typophone,*  and  '  Le  Metaphone.'  ITie  fint 
of  these  is  a  keyboard  percussion  instroment, 
made  of  tuning-forics  in  resonance  boxes  of  the 
proper  acoustic  capacity.  It  is  not  at  this 
moment  in  fiabrication,  sinoe  its  mana&ctare 
would  need  larger  funds  than  the  firm  has  at 
its  disposal,  but  it  was  lately  used  with  snceea 
at  the  Paris  Op^ra  Comique  in  Mozart's  *  Flute 
enchants;  The  Metaphone  (patented  in  187S) 
is  an  invention  to  soften  at  pleasure  the  some* 
what  strident  tones  of  the  harmonium.  It  is 
produced  by  a  sliding  shutter  of  leather  to 
each  compartment,  and  is  governed  by  drav* 
stops,  as  with  other  modifications  of  tone  and 
power,  [A,J.H.] 

MUSURGIA  UNIVERSALIS.  The  name 
of  a  voluminous  work,  published  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1650,  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Athanasiai 
Kircher,  and  translated  into  German,  by  An- 
dreas Hirsch,  of  Hall,  in  Suabia,  in  i66a. 

The  ten  Books  into  which  the  treatise  is  divided 
contain  much  useful  matter,  interrupted,  unfor 
tunately,  by  a  host  of  irrelevant  disquisitions,  and 
an  inordinate  amount  of  empty  speculation. 

In  the  First  Book,  the  author  describes  the 
Construction  of  the  Ear,  the  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Vocal  Organs,  and  the  sounds  emitted 
by  Beasts,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  including 
the  Death-Song  of  the  Swan.— The  Second  Book 
treats  of  the  Music  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Greeks.— In  the  Third,  are  contained  discussiona 
on  the  Theory  of  Harmonics,  Proportion,  the 
Ratios  of  Intervals,  the  Greek  Scales,  the  Scale  of 
Guido  d*Arezzo,  the  system  of  Boethius,  and  the 
Antient  Greek  Modes.— The  Fourth  Book  is  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  the  Monochord,  and  its 
minute  divisions.— The  Fifth  Book  treats  of  Nota- 
tion, Clounterooint,  and  other  branches  of  Com- 
position ;  and  contains  a  Canon  which  may  be 
sung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred  thousand 
voices.  [See  Nodus  Salomonis.]— The  Sixth 
Book— founded  chiefly  on  the  Bamumicorum 
lihri  XII  of  Mersennus — contains  a  long  dissert- 
ation upon  Instrumental  Music. — ^The  Seventh 
Book  describes  the  difference  between  Antient  and 
Modem  Music— The  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth 
Books  are  filled  with  discussions  of  a  very  trans- 
cendental character;  and,  dealing  largely  in  'the 
Marvellous,'  treat  of  the  Bite  of  the  Tarantula 
and  its  musical  cure,  the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres, 
and  of  the  Four  Elements,  the  Principles  of  Har- 
mony as  exemplified  in  the  Proportions  of  the 
Human  Body  and  the  AffecUons  of  the  Mind, 
and  other  subjects  equally  visionary  #wil  recon- 
dite, some  compensation  fort  the  absurdity  of 
which  will  be  found  in  a  neally  practical  d» 
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acrfption  of  the  iEolUn  Harp,  of  which  Father 
Kiicher  claims  to  be  the  inventor. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  curious  work  will  be 
found  neither  useless  nor  uninteresting,  pro- 
vided its  statements  be  received  eum  grano  aalit. 
Remembering  that  its  author  was  raUier  a  well- 
read  Scholar  than  a  practical  Musician,  we  can 
■caroely  wonder  at  the  eirors  it  contains.  Its 
merits  are  the  result  of  laborious  research.  Its 
faults  arise  firom  Father  Kircher*s  inability  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  points,  which,  to  a 
more  experienced  Artist,  would  have  presented 
but  little  difficulty.  And,  the  like  may  be  said  of 
the  same  writer*B  Pkonnrgia  noca^tk  work  on 
the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Sound — which  ap- 
peared in  1673.  [W.S.R.] 

MUTA  (Italian),  ije,  change.  A  word  often 
seen  attached  to  Horn  parts— 'muta  in  Es,* 
*muta  in  B,*  etc.,  meaning  simply  'change  to 
£b  or  Bb,*  etc.;  that  is,  take  off  the  crook  in 
which  you  are  playing  and  put  on  that  which 
will  make  the  horn  sound  in  £b  or  Bb.         [G.] 

MUTATION.  (Lat.  Muiatio,  from  muto  to 
change.)  I.  When,  in  the  Solmisation  of  a  Plain 
Chaunt  Melody,  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass 
from  one  Hezachord  to  another,  the  process  by 
which  the  transfer  is  effected  is  called  a  Muta- 
tion. [See  Hexachobd.]  In  ascending  from  the 
Hexachordon  durum  to  the  ffexaehordon  natw 
raUf  the  chango  may  be  conveniently  made  by 
substituting  the  re  of  the  latter  for  the  id  of  the 
former,  at  the  note  D — ^whence  this  particular 
Mutation  is  known  as  that  of  Sol  Re.  [See 
example,  vol.  i.  p.  7346.] 

In  descending  frt>m  the  ffexackordon  naturale 
to  the  Hexackordon  duravHf  the  boI  of  the  latter 
must  be  taken,  instead  of  the  re  of  the  former,  at 
the  same  note ;  and  the  Mutation  is  then  called 
Eb  Sol.  The  same  process  will  also  serve  for 
the  mutual  interchange  between  the  HexaehoT' 
don  ncUurale  and  the  Bezcuihordon  molle,  at  the 
note  G. 

But,  in  ascending  from  the  Hexachordon  natu- 
rale to  the  Hexachordon  durum,  the  re  of  the 
latter  must  be  substituted  for  the  la  of  the  former, 
at  the  note  A,  by  means  of  the  Mutation  La 
Re  :  and,  in  descending  from  the  Hexachordon 
durum  to  the  Hexachordon  natural*,  the  2a  of 
the  second  will  be  sung  instead  of  the  re  of  the 
first— Re  La. 

Direct  communication  between  the  Hexa- 
chordon durum^  and  the  Hexachordon  moUe,  is 
rarely  used,  on  account  of  the  False  Relation 
described  under  the  head  of  Mi  Contba  Fa. 

Many  different  systems  of  Mutation  have  been 
recommended  by  early  writers ;  but  all  agree  in 
the  necessity  of  so  arranging  that  the  Semitone 
shall  always  fall  between  the  Syllables  mi  and /a. 
Lucas  Lonius  (Erotemata  musics,  1563)  directs 
the  change  to  be  always  made  by  means  of  re  in 
ascending,  and  la  in  descending;  and  enforces 
his  rule  in  the  following  distich — 
Yoclbat  atarit  solam  mutando  duabus : 
Per  r«  qnidem  tursam  mutattir,  per  la  deonnin. 

II.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  a  Boy's  Voice,  when  it 
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passes  from  Treble,  or  Alto,  into  Tenor,  or  Bass. 
The  period  of  this  transformation  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  generally  declares  itself  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  is  very  rarely 
deferred  later  than  the  completion  of  the  seven- 
teenth year.  During  the  time  that  it  is  in  pro- 
gress, the  vocal  oigans  undergo  so  much  dis- 
turbance, that  mat  care  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  them  firom  being  seriously  injured  by 
incautious  exercise. 

III.  More  rarely,  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
that  change  in  the  position  of  the  hand  upon  the 
Violin,  which,  by  English  Violinists,  is  called  the 
Shift.  IW.S.R.] 

MUTATION  STOPS,  in  an  organ,  are  those 
registers  which  do  not  pitxluoe  a  sound  agreeing 
with  the  name  of  the  key  pressed  down,  but 
either  the  perfect  fifth  or  the  major  third  to  it,  as  G 
or  £  on  the  C  key.  The  former  are  called  fifth- 
sounding,  or  Quint  >tops ;  the  latter  third-sound- 
ing, or  Tierce  stops.  The  proper  relative  size  of 
the  largest  fifth-sounding  stop  is  one-third  that  of 
the  Foundation  stop  ttom  which  it  is  deduced ;  as 
io|,  5^,  or  ajl,  from  the  32,  16,  or  8  feet  stops 
respectively.  The  largest  Tieroe-sounding  stops 
are  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  Foundation  stops  from 
which  they  are  deduced ;  as  6§,  3^  and  if  feet 
respectively.  The  third-sounding  rank  on  the 
manual  has  been  much  more  sparingly  used  since 
the  introduction  of  Equal  Temperament,  as  it  does 
not  sound  agreeably  with  that  system  of  tuning ; 
and  an  additional  rank  of  pipes  consequently  h^ 
comes  available  for  some  other  purpose. 

The  only  Mutation  stop  in  use  in  England  pre- 
viously to  the  arrival  of  Smith  and  Harris  (x66o) 
was  the  twelfth  (ajf  feet).  After  that  date  the 
Tierce  (i^  foot),  Larigot  {i^  foot),  and  their 
octaves  (among  the  snudl  Mixture  ranks)  became 
not  uncommon.  [E.J.  H.] 

MUTE(/tor(£iRo;  fottfiilne;  <ftfffip/er).  A  con- 
trivance applied  to  a  musical  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  deadening  or  lessening  the  sound.  In 
the  pianoforte  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  dampers 
or  the  soft  pedal. 
In  instruments  of 
the  violin-tribe  the 
mute  is  a  piece  of 
brass  so  formed  as 
to  stick  on  to  the 
bridge  and  stand 
clear  of  the  strings. 
It  adds  weight  to 
the  bridge  and 
thus  checks  the 
vibrations  of  the 
body  of  the  instru- 
ment. [See  Appen- 
I  dix,  DoLOB  cam- 
,  PANA.]  In  the  horn  and  trumpet  a  sort  of 
I  leathern  pear  is  employed,  which  fills  the  bell 
to  a  great  extent,  and  thus  prevents  the  sound 
from  coming  fully  out. 

Beethoven  mutes  the  strings  of  the  orchestra 

in  the  slow  movement  of  his  3rd  and  5th  P.  F. 

Concertos,  and  in  that  of  the  Violin  Concerto. 

A  fine  instance  is  the  middle  portion  of  Weber  s 
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Overture  to  SuiyiEnihe.  MendelBSohn  rarely  if 
ever  uses  this  meanfl  of  effect.  [G.] 

MY  MOTHER  BIDS  ME  BIND  MY 
HAIR.  One  of  the  most  favourite  of  Haydn's  i  i 
Canzonets.  The  words  were  originally  written 
by  Mrs.  Hunter  to  the  andante  of  a  sonata  by 
Pleyel.  The  stanzas  were  reversed  by  Haydn, 
so  tiiat  the  present  first  verse  was  originally  the 
second.  [G.] 

MYSLIWECZEK,  Josbf,  a  Bohemian  com- 
poser, son  of  a  miller,  bom  near  Prague,  March 
9,  1737 ;  had  a  oood  education  in  the  common 
school,  and  after  his  father*s  death  devoted  him- 
self to  music.  After  many  attempts  at  oomp<)- 
sition,  and  much  wandering,  he  fell  upon  his  feet 
at  Panna,  in  1 764,  vrith  an  opera,  the  success  of 
which  was  so  great  as  to  induce  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador  to  engage  him  to  write  the  opera  for 
the  celebration  of  the  next  birthday  of  the  king  at 
Naples.  The  new  piece  was  called  Bellerofonte, 
and  made  his  reputation  to  that  degree  that 
though  he  returned  to  the  north  of  Italy  he  was  re- 
called to  Naples  no  less  than  nine  times.  Mozart 
met  him  at  Bologna  in  Nov.  177a,  and  again  at 
Munich  in  1 777.  He  was  evidently  very  sifted. 
Mozart  says  of  his  sonatas  that '  they  are  bound 
to  please,  not  difficult,  and  very  effective,'  and 
urges  his  sister  to  learn  them  ^  by  heart.  Else- 
where he  speaks  of  him  'as  a  prize  difficult  to 
replace.  He  was  evidently  very  *  fascinating,  but 
as  evidently  a  loose  fish,  unable,  with  all  hu  en- 
gagements, to  keep  himself  respectable.  * 


NACHSCHLAG. 

In  1778  he  gave  his  Olimpiade  at  Napfei, 
which  threw  every  one  into  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  &mous  singer  Gafarielli  saog 
his  songs  everywhere,  and  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  none  were  so  suited  to  her  voice.  He 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  4,  1781,  adding  another 
to  the  long  list  of  musicians  whose  great  popu- 
larity during  their  lifetime  was  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  their  works  from  swift  oblivion. 
Mysliweozek  is  said  to  have  had  a  young  Eng- 
lish friend  named  Bany,  who  buried  him  in 
San  Lorenzo  in  Ludna,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  him  there.  The  Italians  called  him 
n  Boemo,  in  despair  at  the  pronunciation  of 
Ids  proper  name.  [6.] 

MYST]feRES  D*ISIS,  LES.  An  anange- 
ment,  or  derangement,  of  Mozart's  Zauberflote, 
words  bv  Morel,  music  adapted  by  LachniUi; 
produced  at  the  Academic  Aug.  a6,  1801.  The 
opera  was  torn  to  pieces ;  some  of  the  best  num- 
bers (e.0.  the  and  quintet,  the  tenet,  the  chorot 
'  O  Isis,  Pamina's'  song)  were  taken  out,  numbers 
from  other  operas  inserted  {e.g,  *Fin  di'  han  dal 
vino '  as  a  duet).  The  concluding  chorus  opened 
the  opera,  and  immense  liberties  were  taken  with 
what  was  left.  But  such  was  the  beauty  and 
spirit  of  the  music  that  its  success  was  immPTWP, 
and  it  kept  the  boards  till  May  a.  1827.  The 
real  Zauberflote  was  first  produced  in  Paris  in 
z  829.  Lachnith  was  much  ridiculed  at  the  time; 
he  was  called  *  Le  Ddrangeur/  and  his  work  *  Les 
Mis^res  d'ioi.'    [See  Lachitith.]  [G.] 
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NAAMAN.     An  oratorio  in  2  parts;   the 
words  by  W.  Bartholomew,  the  music  by 
Costa.     Composed  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  and  produced  there  Sept.  7, 1864. 

Sir  M.  Costa's  former  oratorio,  Eli,  was  also 
written  to  words  by  Bartholomew,  is  in  a  parts, 
and  was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festiyal, 
onAug.  29,  1855.  [G.] 

NABUCCO.  or  NABUCODONOSOR.  Opera 
in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Solera,  music  by  Verdi 
Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  in  Lent  184a ;  at 
Paris,  Oct.  16,  1845 ;  in  London  as  *Nino*  at 
Her  Majesty's,  March  3,  1846.  [G.] 

NACH6AUR,  Fbanz,  a  noted  German  tenor, 
bom  March  25,  1835,  at  Schloss  Giessen,  near 
Priedrichshafen,  Wurtemburg.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Polytechnic  School,  Stuttgard.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Gesangverein,  his  fine  voice  attracted  the 
notice  of  Pisc^ek,  who  advised  him  to  take  re- 
gular instruction  in  singing.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  chorister  at  Basle,  and  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  a  German  troupe  travelling  in  France. 
Through  the  liberality  of  M.  Paasavant,  a  banker 
at  Luneville,  he  found  means  for  the  culture  of 
his  voice,  first  through  Orti,  the  bass  singer,  and 
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afterwards  with  Lamperti  of  Milan.  He  after- 
wards sang  in  opera  at  Mannheim,  Prague,  Darm- 
stadt, Vienna,  and  in  1866  at  Munich,  where  he 
obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the  opera. 
More  recenUy  he  has  sung  in  Italy,  and  created 
Lohengrin  at  Rome  in  18  78.  His  parts  oomprise 
Raoul,  the  Prophet,  Arnold,  etc  [A.  C] 

NACHDRUCK.MIT(Withpressure,Heavily; 
corresponding  nearly  to  tiie  ItiJian  pesante).  A 
direction  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Rondo  of  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  £  b.  No.  5.  Op.  73  (Bars 
9,  loa,  106),  to  indicate  that  the  bsiss  is  to  bs 
well  emphasized.  The  term  eaprativo  is  ooinci- 
dently  used  in  the  treble.  [J.A.F.M.] 

NACHRUF,  i.e.  FarewelL  The  title  given  by 
Mendelssohn  to  the  slow  movement  which  he 
composed  to  his  Quintet  in  A,  in  Paris,  after 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  great  friend  Edward 
Ritz.  It  replaced  a  minuet  and  trio  in  F|  and 
D,  the  trio  in  double  canon.  [G.] 

NACHSCHLAG.  The  German  name  for  one 
of  the  graces  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
It  consists  of  a  note  played  or  sung  at  the  end  of 
the  note  to  which  it  serves  as  an  ornament,  and 
it  thus  forms,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  anti- 
thesis to  the  VortehXag,  or  short  appoggiatuns 
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like  all  grftoes,  the  Nachichlag  forms  part  of 
the  value  of  its  principal  note,  which  is  accord- 
ingly curtailed  to  make  room  for  it»  juBt  as  in 
the  Vorschlag  the  principal  note  loses  a  portion 
of  its  Talue  at  the  beginning.  Emanuel  Bach, 
who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  of 
grace-notes,  does  not  approve  of  this  curtail- 
ment. He  says — 'All  graces  written  in  small 
notes  belong  to  the  next  following  lai^  note, 
and  the  value  of  the  preceding  lai^  note  must 
therefore  never  be  lessened.'  And  again — 'The 
ugly  Nachscblag  has  arisen  from  the  error  of 
separating  the  Vorschlag  from  its  principal  note, 
azui  playing  it  within  the  value  of  the  foregoing 
note,  and  he  gives  the  following  passage  as  an 
instance^  which  he  considers  would  be  lar  better 
rendered  as  in  £z.  4  than  as  in  £x.  3. 

2.  8.  4. 
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Nevertheless,  Emanuel  Bach's  successors,  Mar- 
purg,  Ttlrk,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc.,  have  all  re- 
cognised the  Naphschlag  as  a  legitimate  grace, 
though  they  all  protest  against  its  being  written 
as  a  small  note,  on  account  of  its  liabiUty  to  bp 
confounded  with  the  Vorschlag.  Marpurg  refers 
to  an  early  method  of  indicating  it  by  means  of 
a  bent  line  y^,  the  angle  being  directed  upwards 
or  downwards  accordmg  as  the  Nachschlag  was 
above  or  below  the  principal  note  (Ex.  5),  while 
for  a  springing  Nachschlag,  the  leap  of  which 
was  always  into  the  next  following  principal 
note,  an  oblique  line  was  used  (Ex.  6).  *  But  at 
the  present  day  (1755),'  he  goes  on  to  say,  'the 
Nachschlag  is  always  written  as  a  small  note, 
with  the  hook  tvmed  towards  iU  own  prineipcU 
note*  (Ex.  7). 


jfifTrlr'jrl^i^p 


The  Nachschlag  was  not  limited  to  a  single 
note,  groups  of  two  notes  (caUed  by  Ttlrk  the 
double  Nach<9chlag)  forming  a  diatonic  progres- 
sion, and  played  at  the  end  of  their  principal 
note,  being  frequently  met  with^  and  groups  of 
even  more  notes  occasionally. 


In  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  the  Nach- 
schlag, though  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is 
almost  invariably  written  out  in  notes  of  or- 
dinary size,  as  in  the  following  instances,  among 
many  others. 

9.  HAif DSL,  '  Measlah.' 


Modem  composers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
returned  to  some  extent  to  the  older  method  of 
writine  the  Nachschlag  as  a  small  note,  ap- 
parency not  taking  into  account  the  possibility 
of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  Vorschlag.  It  is  true 
that  in  most  cases  there  is  practically  little 
chance  of  a  misapprehension,  the  general  charac- 
ter and  rhythm  of  the  phrase  sufficiently  indi- 
cating that  the  small  notes  form  a  Nachschlag. 
Thus  in  many  instances  in  Schumann's  piano- 
forte works  the  small  note  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  bar,  in  the  position  in  which  as  Nachschlag 
it  ought  to  be  played,  thus  distinguishing  it  from 
the  Vorschlag,  which  would  be  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  bar  (Ex.  10).  And  in  the  ex- 
amples quoted  below  from  Liszt  and  Chopin, 
although  the  same  precaution  has  not  been 
taken,  yet  the  effect  intended  is  sufficiently  clear 
— the  small  notes  all  fall  within  the  time  of  the 
preceding  notes  (Ex.  11). 


10. 


ScHUMANir, '  Wamm,'  Op.  12. 
Bw  7.    NaaluMat,  Btt  IL    VonMag. 


Cuopiiv,  Noetunis,  Op.  32,  No.  2. 
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Although  the  employment  of  the  Nachschlag 
Ib  bo  general  in  oompotdtion,  it  appears  to  have  | 
no  diBtinctive  name  in  any  language  except  Ger- 
man. Some  English  authors^  have  adopted  the 
translation  Aftemate,  but  it  has  never  oome  into 
general  use,  while  among  the  old  French  agr6- 
mens  there  is  one  called  Accent,  which  is  identi- 
cal both  as  to  sign  and  execution  with  the 
Nachschlag  desorilMd  by  Marpuig  (Ex.  5),  bat 
which,  according  to  Rousseau,  who  speaks  of  it  as 
a  coup  de  gotier,  only  belonged  to  vocal  music. 

The  term  Nachschlag  also  signifies  the  turn  of 
a  triU.     [See  Trill.]  [F.  T.] 

NACHSPI£L,i.0.AfUrpieoe.  A  name  given 
by  the  modem  Grerman  sonool  of  organists  to 
pieces  intended  to  be  played  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  while  the  congregation  is  leaving  the 
church.  This  form  of  composition  is  also  called 
Poetludium,  and  has  even  been  englished  as 
'  Postlude.'  The  German  title  corresponds  to  the 
word  Vorspiel,  used  as  an  equivalent  to  Pralu- 
dium  or  Prelude.  Examples  of  the  name  (Nach- 
spiel)  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Joseph 
Andr^  and  Binck,  and  examples  of  Postlude  in 
that  of  the  late  Henry  Smart,  and  in  the  Or- 
ganist's Quarterly  Journal,  etc.         [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

NAGHTSTUCKE  (Night  Pieoes).  The  name 
of  four  pieoes  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Schumann, 
constituting  op.  33  of  his  published  works.  They 
were  written  in  Vienna  in  1839  (the  same  year 
as  the  Fasschingsschwank  aus  Wien,  the  Three 
Bomances,  the  Humoreske,  etc.)  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  F.  A.  Becker  of  Freiberg.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  title  of  a  series  of  tsles  by 
Hoffmann,  whose  works,  like  those  of  Jean  Paul 
Bichter,  had  a  great  fascination  for  Schumann 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  [See  Kbbislbkiaka, 
which  were  written  the  year  before  the  NachV 
stttcke.]  They  are  entirely  distinct  in  character 
firom  the  ordinary  Noctdbnb,  though  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply  a  resemblanoe;  in  fiict, 
they  are  much  more  like  the  '  Nuits  Blanches ' 
of  Stephen  Heller,  being,  with  one  exception 
(No.  4,  the  simplest  and  most  popular,  as  well  as 
the  quietest  of  the  series),  excited  and  restless 
yet  full  of  vigour.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

NAGELI,  JoHAKN  Georo,  an  eminent  musio 
publisher,  and  also  a  composer  and  litterateur^ 
born  at  Zurich  in  1768.  He  started  his  music 
business  in  his  native  town  in  1792,  and  quickly 
issued  editions  of  Handel,  Bach  (48  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  Art  of  Fugue)  and  other  classics,  large 
oblong  folio,  in  a  style  of  great  clearness  and 
beauty  for  the  time.  In  1803  he  started  the 
'B^pertoire  dee  davecinistee,*  a  periodical  publi- 
cation in  which  new  works  by  Olementi,  Cramer, 
Beethoven  and  others  appeared.  For  Beethoven 
he  published  the  three  grand  solo  sonatas  now 
known  as  op.  31,  but  which  appeared  without 
opus  number,  the  first  and  and  m  1803  in  Pt.  5 
of  the  Bepertoire,  the  3rd  in  1804  in  Pt.  zi. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  ist  of  the  three 
that  the  ciroumstanoe  occurred  which  will  pre- 
vent Nageli  from  being  forgotten  as  long  -as 
I  Or.  dUoott.  'Gnumnar  orHnilo.' 


NALDI. 

Beethoven's  sonatas  are  studied.  He  actually 
interpolated  4  bars  into  the  ist  movement  of  that 
sonata,  between  the  28th  and  a  7th  bars  from  the 
end: — 


Beethoven  however  must  have  pardoned  this 
crime ;  for  several  of  his  later  letters  to  Nftgeli 
are  couched  in  terms  of  affection,  and  he  did  his 
utmost  to  induce  the  Archduke  Bodolph  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  volume  of  Nageli*s  poems  in  1824. 

Nageli*s  compositions  were  chiefly  vocal — 
choruses  for  Church  and  School  use^  etc,  popular 
enough  in  their  day.  He  founded  an  association 
for  the  encouragement  of  musio  and  acted  as  its 
President.  He  was  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Pestalozsian  system  of  ^uoation,  and  wrote  in 
support  of  it.  But  these  and  his  other  active 
labours  for  his  beloved  art,  his  disputes  with 
Thibaut  and  with  Hettinger,  were  brought  to  an 
end  by  his  death  at  Ziirich  Dec.  36,  1836,  and 
are  aU  now  forgotten.  An  exception  may  be 
made  for  an  air  which  was  long  highly  popular 
in  England  under  the  name  of  '  Life  let  xu 
cherish,'  and  which  is  even  now  sometimes  heard. 
The  Finale  in  Woelfl's  sonata  'Non  plus  ultra* 
is  a  set  of  variations  on  that  air.  [O.3 

NiENIA.  A  cantata  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra on  Schiller's  words  'Auch  das  Schone  muss 
sterben*  by  Hermann  Groetz.  It  is  op.  10  of  his 
published  works.  Nsenia  or  Nenia  was  a  dassical 
term  for  a  funeral  dirge.  [G.j 

NALDI,  Giuseppe,  bom  at  Bologna,  Feb. 
a,  1770,  was  the  only  son  of  Giuseppe  Naldi, 
of  the  same  city,  who  held  a  government  appoint- 
ment of  high  trust.  The  son  was  educated  in  the 
universities  of  Bologna  and  Pavia,  where  he 
made  very  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  for  the 
law,  the  profession  of  his  choice.  Finding  this, 
however,  uncongenial  after  a  short  time,  he  ob- 
tained, at  the  personal  request  of  the  Marchese 
Litta,  a  secretary's  place  in  a  government  depart- 
ment, where  he  gave  promise  of  ability  and  dis- 
tinction ;  but  the  Italian  Bevolution  put  an  end 
to  his  career  in  this  direction,  and  he  left  the 
country. 

He  next  appeared  at  Milan,  where  ho  was 
persuaded  to  give  way  to  his  natural  genius  for 
music,  and  where  he  achieved  his  first  suooess 
upon  the  stage.  According  to  F<$tis  ^who,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect  in  some  details  of  his  bio- 
graphy'), Naldi  appeared  at  Bome  in  1789,  then 
at  Kaples,  and  next  at  Venice  and  Turin.  In 
1796  and  7  he  reappeared  at  Milan.  In  London 
he  made  his  dibut  April  15,  1806,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  sing  here  every  subsequent  season  up 
to  1819  (inclusive).  His  principal  characters 
were  in  '  Le  Cantatrici  Villane,'  '  C'osl  fan  tutte,' 
and  *  H  Fanatico  per  la  musica.'  In  the  latter, 
he  showed  his  skill  in  playing  the  violoncello,  on 
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which  he  was  no  metai  performer.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcombe  describeB  his  voioe  as  '  weak  and  un- 
certain* ;  while  another  critic  calls  it  *  sonorous 
and  powerful,'  but  excepts  from  his  successful 
rAles  that  of  Sancho  in  the '  Villeggiatori  bizarri,' 
which  he  rather  foolishly  excuses  on  the  pjea 
that  he  was '  too  much  the  gentleman  to  play  the 
down '  (Monthly  Mirror).  All  agree,  however, 
that  Naldi  was  extremely  clever,  could  write 
very  fair  verses  and  compose  very  tolerable 
music;  had  an  accurate  ear;  could  play  the 
piano  and  cello  veiy  well;  and  read  at  sight 
with  perfect  ease  and  intonation.  As  an  actor, 
he  was  excellent,  and  played  with  'irresistible 
humour,  effect,  judgment,  and 'truth**  A  good 
portnut-sketch  of  him,  as  Figaro  in  '  Le  KozEe,' 
'Drawn  and  Etched  exfnessly  for  the  BritiBh 
Stage,*  appeared  in  Feb.  1818.  In  the  next  year, 
he  was  engaged  at  Paris,  where  he  made  his 
ddbut  in  'Cod  fan  tutte';  but  his  powers  were 
much  faded.  He  retunied  once  more  to  London 
in  that,  his  last,  season:  and  in  the  following 
year,  at  Paris,  met  an  untimely  death,  in  the 
apartments  of  his  friend  Garcia,  by  the  bursting 
of  a  newly-invenied  cooking-kettle,  a  trial  of 
which  he  had  been  invited  to  witness.  His 
daughter,  Mllb.  Naldi,  made  her  dOfut  in  18 19. 
She  sang  at  Paris  in  1832-3,  and  is  said  (by 
F^tia)  to  have  '  shared  the  public  applause  wiw 
Pasta  for  some  years,  particularly  in  Tancredi 
and  Bomeo  e  Giulietta.*  Without  attaching  im- 
plicit credit  to  this  statement,  we  may  brieve 
that  she  was  an  excellent  singer,  and  that  she 
was  a  loss  to  the  stage  when  she  retired  (1824), 
having  married  the  Gonte  di  Sparre,  after  which 
she  was  no  more  heard,  except  in  her  own  salon, 
or  those  of  her  friends.  [J.  M.] 

NALSON,  Rxv.  Valirtins,  Sub-chanter  of 
York  Cathedral  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th 
century,  composed  an  Evening  Service  in  G,  and 
also,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1 713,  a  Morning  Service  in  the  same  kev,  both 
which  are  contained  in  the  Tudway  Collection, 
Hajrl.  MSS.  7341  and  734a.  Some  anthems  by 
him  are  also  extant.  He  died  in  1722.   [W.H.H.] 

NANINI,^  GioVavni  Bsbvabdino,  was  born, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  at  Vallerano, 
where  he  studied  Counterpoint  under  his  elder 
brother,  Giovanni  Mabia.  Removing,  at  a  later 
period,  to  Rome,  he  held  the  appointment  of 
Maestro  di  Cappella.  first  at  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi 
de*  Francesi,  uul  afterwards  at  that  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso.  Beyond  this,  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history;  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of  his 
brothers  Music  School,— an  institution  to  which 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Composers  of  the 
period  were  indebted  for  their  earlv  training. 
The  exact  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, and  can'only  be  surmised  from  that  of  bis 
latest  publication,  which  was  printed  in  1620. 

As  a  Composer,  G.  B.  Nanini  takes  rank  among 
the  best  MiMiterB  of  his  time ;  but  his  works  are, 
for  tiie  most  part,  far  less  charaoteristio  of  the 
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true  Polyphonic  style  than  those  of  his  brother. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  ventured  so  far 
to  depart  from  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
School  as  to  write  Church  Music  with  Organ 
Accompaniment ;  and  his  later  productions 
bear  evident  marks  of  that  'progress*  which 
ultimately  led  to  its  extinction.  His  published 
works  are,  a  volume  of  delightful  Madrigals 
entitled,  'Madrigali,  k  5  vod,*  Lib.  I.  (Venice, 
I ? 79. 1 588, 1 598) ;  Idem,  Lib.  II.  (Venice,  1 599) ; 
Id.,  Lib.  IIL  (Rome,  1612);  'MotteoU,  k  i.  ii. 
iii.  iv.  V.  voc  una  cum  gravi  voce  ad  oigani 
sonum  accomodata,  lib.  I.*  (Roma,  1608);  Id., 
Lib.  II.  (Rome,  161 1);  Id.,  Lib.  III.  (Rome, 
1612};  Id.,  lib.  IV.  (Rome,  1618);  'Salmi,  k  4 
voc.  con  I'organo'  (Rome,  1620);  and  'Venite, 
exultemus  Domino,  k  3  voc.  col*  otgano*  (Assisi, 
1620).  In  addition  to  these  important  works; 
many  Madrigals,  and  other  detached  composi- 
tions, will  be  found  in  the  collections  published 
by  Phalesius,  and  others,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I7ih  century:  and  many  more  still  remain  in 
MS.  Of  these  last,  the  most  important  are,  some 
Psalms  and  Motets  for  8  Voices,  and  a  Salve 
Reg^na  for  12,  fiDrmerly  in  the  cdlection  of  the 
Abb^  Santini ;  and  a  lYeatise  on  Counterpoint^ 
written,  in  conjunction  with  Giov.  Maria,  per- 
haps for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  Musio 
School.  Proske  has  included  four  of  hJs  Psalms 
in  the  '  Musica  Divina.*  [ W.  S.  R.] 

NANINI,  Giovanni  Mabia,  elder  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  also  a  native  of  Vallerano, 
where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  bom,  about 
1540.  In  early  youth  he  studied  Counterpoint^ 
at  Rome,  under  Claude  Goudimel,  in  whose 
Music  School  he  and  Palestrina  are  said  to  have 
been,  for  a  time,  *  fellow-students.  His  education 
completed,  he  returned  to  his  birth-place,  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella :  but  when,  in  consequence 
of  Pale8trina*s  acceptance  of  office  at  the  Vatican 
Basilica,  it  became  necessai^,  in  1571,  to  elect 
a  new  Maestro  di  Cappella  for  the  Basilica  Liberi* 
ana  (S.  Maria  Maggiore),  he  was  invited  to 
Rome,  as  the  fittest  person  upon  whom  the  vacant 
preferment  could  be  bestowed ;  and  he  continued 
to  hold  the  appointment,  until  1575,  when  he  re- 
signed it  in  fikvour  of  Ippolito  Tartaglini. 

Finding  his  talents  now  fairly  appreciated, 
Giov.  Maria  established  a  public  Music  School — 
the  first  ever  opened  in  Rome  by  an  Italian — in 
the  management  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  bis 
brother,  Giov.  Bemadino,  as  well  as  by  Palestrina 
himself,  who  constantly  gave  instruction  to  the 
pupils,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  School  prospered  exceedingly ;  and  was 
frequented  by  more  than  one  talented  youth 
whose  genius  afterwards  bore  abundant  fruit. 
Nanini's  reputation  as  a  learned  Contrapuntist^ 
and  gifted  Composer,  was  secured.  His  works 
were  received  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  with  marks 
of  special  approbation ;  and  on  Oct.  27, 1577,  he 

aThls.«t1aMt,liilM|m«nll7i«o«lv«dtrmdttlon.  Bat.  Mramlnc 
1540  u  tlM  oomel  (UU6  of  O.  M.  MuUol's  birth,  ha  wm  Pskstrtn*'* 
Junior  by  1«  T«»n :  and  tikU  dlAsrence  of  age  Is  eonildarad.  both  bj 
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not  study  ttodar  Gtoodiaal  at  the  MUiM  Uma. 
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was  elected  a  member  of  the  FontiBcal  Choir, 
to  which  he  contributed,  during  the  Ust  30  years 
of  his  life,  many  valuable  compositions.  His 
death  took  place  on  March  11,  1607;  and  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S.  Lnigi 
de'  Frances!. 

Naaini  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  great  Roman  School,  the  highest  qualities  of 
which  he  cultivated  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  Motet,  for  six  Voices — '  Hodie  nobb  ocelorum 
rex  '—annually  sung,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Day,  is  a  noble  oompo- 
jdtion ;  and  he  has  left  us  many  others,  of  equal 
merit,  a  large  proportion  of  which  still  remain  in 
-MS.  among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  Choir, 
.the  Vatican  Bafdlica,  the  Collegium  Bomannm, 
the  Oratory  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  and  other 
noted  collections.  P.  Martini  mentions  a  MS. 
collection  of  Canons,  entitled  'Cento  cinquanta 
sette  Contrappunti  e  Canoni  k  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
e  1 1  Vod,  sopra  del  Canto-  fermo  intitolato  La 
Base  di  Cnetanzo  Festa,'  which  contains  some 
miracles  of  ingenuity  and  learning.  Some  of 
these,  at  least,  have  already  appeared  among  his 
published  works :  but,  a  dissertation  on  Counter* 
point,  called  *  Begole  di  Giov.  Maria  e  di  Ber- 
nardino Namni,  per  fare  contrappunto  a  mente 
sopra  il  Canto  fermo,'  written,  conjointly,  by  him- 
self, and  his  vounger  brother,  exists  only  in  a 
MS.  copy — unhappily,  imperfect-^transcribed  by 
Orazio  Griffi,-  and.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Palazzo  Corsini  alia  Lungara. 

The  published  works  of  Nanini  comprise  a 
volume  of  'Motetti,  k  3  voci*  (Venice,  1578); 
'Motetti,  k  5  voci*  (1578);  'Madrigali,*  Lib.  L 
(1578);  Idem, Lib.  IL  (1580, 158a,  1587, 1605); 
Id.,  lib.  IIL  (1584);  Id.,  lib.  IV.  (1586);  'Can- 
zonetti,  k  3  voci'  (1587),  all  published,  at  Venice, 
in  4to,  by  Gardano ;  some  *  Salmi,  k  8  voci,'  printed 
in  the  well-known  collection  of  Fabio  Costantini 
(Napoli,  1615);  and  a  number  of  Motets,  Madri- 
gals, and  other  isolated  works,  included  in  Costan- 
jbini's  *  Motetti/  Waelrant*s  'Symphonia  Angelica,' 
and  other  collections  published  in  Italy,  and  by 
P.  Phalbse  of  Antwerp.  Some  very  fine  Motets — 
including  a  masterly  '  Hodie  Christus  natus  est,* 
in  which  the  characteristic  Nob  1  Kob  1  is  intro- 
duced with  great  effect — ^will  be  found  in  Proske's 
'  Musica  Divina.'  [See  No£l.]  Others  are  given 
in  the  collections  of  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa, 
EochUtz,  etc.  [W.  S.  B.] 

NANTIER-DIDlfiE,  Constance  Betbt 
B08ABELLA,  was  bom  at  St.  Denis  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  (now  lie  de  la  Reunion)  Nov.  16, 183 1. 
Mdlle.  Nantier,  who  derived  her  second  name 
from  her  marriage  with  a  singer  named  Didi^, 
received  instruction  in  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire under  Duprez,  from  1847  to  1849,  and 
obtained  an  aocessU  m  the  latter  year  in  his  class, 
and  the  first  prize  in  the  Opera  dass.  She  made 
her  d^but  on  the  stage  at  the  Carignan  Theatre, 
Turin,  in  Mercadante's  *  La  Vestale.'  She  played 
in  Paris  at  the  Salle  Ventadour  in  1851,  and 
afterwards  joined  an  Italian  company,  of  which 
Giuglini  was  one,  and  who  played  at  Lyons, 
Kimeay  Montpelier,  etc. 
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Madame  Nantier-Didi^  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England  at  Covent  Garden  in  1855 
as  the  Chevalier  de  Grondi,  in  '  Maria  di  Rohan/ 
afterwards  as  Maddalena.  in  *Rigoletto'  on  its 
production  here,  and  as  Ascanio  in  'Benvennto 
Cellini ' ;  and  in  all  three  parts  was  successfuL 
From  1853  to  1864  inclusive  she  sang  here 
every  year  in  Italian  opera,  at  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Lyceum,  the  usual  mezzo  soprano  or 
contralto  parts,  creating  amongst  others  Nancy 
in  *Marta,'  Rita  on  the  revival  of  'Zampa.* 
L'Amore  'Orfeo',  Uhica  in  Verdi's  'BaUo,' 
and  Siebel  in '  Faust.'  In  this  last  opera  (jrounod 
wrote  the  popular  afr '  Quando  a  te  lieta '  expresaly 
for  her.  Dunng  this  time  Madame  Nantier-Didi& 
sang  at  Court  and  public  concerts,  made  an  ope- 
ratic provincial  tour  in  1855,  later  in  that  year 
and  the  early  part  of  1856  played  in  opera  in 
America,  and  took  part  at  the  Bradford  Festival 
of  1859.  The  rest  of  each  year  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Madrid,  etc.,  or  sang  at  concerts  in  the 
Frenchprovinces.  She  died  at  Madrid,  Dec.  4, 1867. 
Apropos  to  Maddalena,  Mr.  Chorie^  remarks, 
'Her  gay  handsome  face,  her  wimung  mezzo- 
soprano  voice,  not  without  a  Cremona  tone  in  it, 
redeeming  the  voice  from  lusciousness,  and  her 
neat  livefy  execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this 
part,  short  as  it  is.  For  such  occupation  as  fidls  to 
the  share  of  a  first-rate  singer  of  the  seoond  daas, 
thisladyhasnever  been  exceeded.  Subsequently 
when  ...  she  tried  to  win  first  honours  aa  a 
contralto,  the  natural  limits  of  her  powers  made 
themselves  felt,  and  she  lost  rather  than  gained 
in  public  fiivour.'  [a.C.] 

NAPLES.  The  first  school  of  music  at  Naples 
was  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury by  John  Tinctor.  His  school  was  short-lived, 
but  it  was  inmiediately  succeeded  by  the  illus- 
trious Neapolitan  Conservatorios  which  were  boih 
the  first  examples  and  models  of  all  similar 
musical  institutions,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Conservatorios  of  Naplesj,  four  in  number 
— (z)  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  (2)  San  Onofrio, 
(3)  De'  Poveri  di  Gesti  Cristo,  (4)  Delia  PieU 
de'  Turchini — were  originally  founded  by  private 
bene&ctors  for  the  purpose  of  affordmg  both 
shelter  and  instruction  to  the  homeless  orphans 
of  Naples.  The  children  were  taken  out  of  the 
streets  and  clad  in  a  particular  dress,  each  Conser- 
vatorio  being  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
its  peculiar  colour.  They  were  moreover  closely 
shaven,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  clerical  charac- 
ter of  iheir  dress  caused  them  to  be  called  *  Pre- 
terelli*  (little  priests).  Many  of  them  were 
indeed  destined  for  Holy  Orders.  Ecdesiastioal 
music  was  at  first  the  primary  object  of  these 
institutions.  They  were  governed  after  the  pat- 
tern of  a  priest^s  seminary,  and  each  had  a  church 
of  which  the  pupils  formed  the  choir.  The  funds 
of  the  institution  were  increased  by  the  services 
of  the  pupils  in  other  city  churches  and  in  the 
Royal  Chapel,  for  which  they  received  a  monthly 
salary.  Also  by  other  pious  offices,  such  as  watch- 
ing and  chanting  hymns  and  prayers  over  the  dead 
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previout  io  biiiial.  This  was  (he  task  of  the 
younger  pupils,  while  the  elder  ones  would  carry 
the  dead  to  the  grave  and  even  bury  them.  These 
elder  pupils  were  called  'Paranze'  (i.e.  a  small 
corps  or  company)  and  the  younger  ones  '  Sopra- 
nelli'  and '  Contraltini,'  according  to  their  voics. 
Besides  these  pious  services,  which  were  almost 
daily  in  request,  the  pupils  were  engaged  to  sing 
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in  the  great  musical  processions,  or  '  Flottole*- 
called  from  '  Flotto,  a  term  for  the  choir,  a  cor- 
ruption of '  Frotta,*  a  crowd,  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  pupils.  Afterwards,  when  dramatic 
music  began  to  revive,  they  represented  the  mys- 
teries in  the  monasteries  and  convents  during 
carnival,  and  later  still  performed  in  the  theatres, 
more  especially  in  that  of  San  Carlo,  for  which 
the  pupus  of  Uie  Pietk  de*  Turchini  were  princi- 
pally selected  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  it. 
These  efforts  of  the  pupils  brought  in  to  each 
Conservatorio  an  averase  of  looo  ducats  a  year, 
but  despite  these  and  uie  private  benefactions  of 
individuals,  the  endowment  of  each  institution 
was  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  bare  neces* 
saries  of  life  to  the  pupils,  while  the  space  was  so 
cramped  that  many  or  them  had  to  sleep  in  the 
corridors  and  refectories,  and  the  supply  of 
musical  instruments  was  fiv  too  scanty  ror  the 
perfonners.  Yet  firom  this  humble  origin  sprang 
the  great  masters  of  music  whose  compositions 
are  inseparably  associated  with  Italy. 

(I)  Santa  Mabia  di  Lorkto.  This  originated 
in  1 535  with  a  poor  artisan  of  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco, who  received  into  his  house  on  the  Mer- 
cato  orphans  of  both  sexes,  and  caused  them  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  instructed  in  music.  The 
rich  citizens  of  the  Mercato  assisted  his  pious 
design  by  eveiy  means  in  their  power.  The  fame 
of  the  school  reached  the  ears  of  Giovanni  da 
Tappia,  a  Spanish  priest  domiciled  in  Naples, 
and  he,  having  the  progress  of  music  greatly  at 
heart,  volunteered  to  (tirect  it,  and  extend  its 
powers  of  usefulness  by  a  permanent  endowment. 
This  he  obtained  by  begging  alms  from  house  to 
house  through  the  Nea^itan  Provinces.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  he  returned  to  Naples  with  a  suf- 
ficient sum  for  the  purpose.  The  original  humble 
institution  was  transierred  to  a  lai^  building 
close  to  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Loreto.  This 
building  was  formaUy  ceded  by  the  government 
to  da  Tappia,  received  the  title  of  'Co^rvatorio,' 
and  was  endowed,  in  1566,  with  the  *Jus  del 
fomo'  and  'della  beccaria.*  Thus  established, 
rich  citizens  from  time  to  time  left  their  fortunes 
to  this  institution,  which  grew  and  flourished. 
The  pupils  of  both  sexes  reached  the  num- 
ber of  800.  Among  the  illustrious  musicians 
whose  names  are  connected  with  Santa  Maria 
di  Loreto  are  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Durante, 
Por^ora,  Traetta,  Saochini,  Guglielmi,  and  many 
more. 

In  1797  the  two  Conservatorios  of  San  Onofrio 
and  Suita  Maria  di  Loreto  were  united,  the  for- 
mer being  absorbed  in  the  latter.  In  1806, 
by  order  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  Conservatorio 
of  Loreto  was  united  to  that  of  the  '  Pietk  de* 
Turchini,*  and  the  building  of  Santa  Maria  di 


Loreto  then  became  a  hospital.  It  is  efSil  called' 
rOspedale  del  Loreto,  and  over  the  doorway  the 
following  inscription  may  still  be  read : — 

<Un  di  ad  ApoUo,  ad  Ewolapio  or  noro.' 

'  Once  dedicated  to  Apollo,  now  to  Aesculapius.' 

(2)  San  Onofbio  a  Capuana.  So  called  be- 
cause it  was  situated  in  the  district  of  Naples 
known  as  Captuma.  It  was  founded  in  1576  by 
private  benefactions  under  the  name  of  the  *  con- 
fraternity of  the  Biandu.*  It  received  1 20  orphans, 
who  were  instructed  in  religion  and  muLic.  The 
funds  of  this,  as  of  the  other  similar  institutions, 
were  augmented  by  the  exertions  of  the  pupils  as 
already  described.  In  course  of  time  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  confraternity  and  esta- 
blished as  a  Conservatorio  by  royal  warrant  with 
the  title  of  San  Onofrio.  The  dress  of  the  pupils  was 
black  and  white — Whence  the  name  *  de  Bianchi.' 
At  a  later  date  foreign  pupils  were  admitted  on 
terms  of  monthly  payment,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  continue  to  give  their 
services  for  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  their 
term  of  instruction.  In  1797  the  building  of  San 
Onofrio  was  turned  into  barracks  and  the  pupils 
were  transferred  to  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto.  A. 
Scarlatti  was  a  teacher  in  this  Conservatorio  also, 
likewise  Durante,  Leo,  Feo,  Cotumacci ;  amongst 
their  pupils  were  Gizzi,  Jonmielli,  Piccinni,  and 
PaisieJlo.  Gizzi,  by  the  advice  of  Scarlatti,  opened 
in  1 720  a  school  of  singing  in  connexion  with  this 
Conservatorio,  the  famous  singer  Gioacchino  Conti 
di  Arpino  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  out  of  gra- 
titude to  his  master  took  the  name  of  Gizzidlo. 
[See  GizziELLO.] 

(3)  Db*  Povebi  di  Gssd  Cbisto.  This  was 
established  in  1589  by  a  Franciscan,  Maroello 
Foscataro  di  Nicotera,  for  the  foundlings  of  Na- 
ples. By  means  of  alms  collected  from  the 
Neapolitans,  he  obtained  the  necessary  funds, 
and  drew  up  the  rules,  which  were  ratified  by 
Alfonso  Gesnaldo,  the  then  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Naples.  The  pupils,  100  in  number,  varying 
in  age  from  7  to  11,  and  literally  taken  out  of 
the  streets,  were  clothed  at  first  in  the  sober 
dress  of  the  Franciscan  order,  afterwards  in  blue- 
and  red,  were  fed  and  instructed  in  their  own 
language  and  in  music,  and  were  governed  by  two 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples. 

This  Conservatorio  existed  till  1744,  when,  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Spinelli,  it  was  converted  into 
a  Diocesan  Seminary.  It  now  bears  the' title 
of  *Seminarium  Archiepiscopale  Diocesanum,* 
whereas  it  had  for  years  borne  the  inscription 
of  *  Pauperum  Jesu  Christi  Archiepiscopale  Col- 
legium.' The  pupils  were  distributed  among  the 
tlu«e  remaining  Conservatorios — San  Onofrio, 
Loreto,  and  the  Pietk  de*  Turchini. 

This  Conservatorio  is  by  some  considered  as 
the  oldest  of  all,  and  as  the  cradle  of  the  great 
Neapolitan  School  of  Music  Fago,  Greco,  Du- 
rante, Vinci — all  pupils  of  Scarlatti — Cotumacci, 
Ignazio  Gallo,  and  Pergolesi,  were  among  the  most 
famous  composers  which  it  produced. 

(4)  DblCa  PibtI  de'  Tdbchini.  This  ori- 
ginated with  the  confraternity  of  Sta.  Maria 
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deUa  IneoTcmatelK  who,  towards  the  year  1584 
made  their  house  an  asylum  both  for  the  home- 
less orphans  of  Naples,  and  also  for  children  whose 
parents  were  unabie  to  support  them.  At  first 
the  children  were  only  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  were  dad  in  long  blue  garments 
('  oolor  turchino '),  henoe  the  name  of  <  Pietii  de* 
Turchini,'  which  was  adopted  by  the  institution 
instead  of  that  of  the  *  Inoorenatella.'  It  was 
not  till  a  century  later  that  musical  instruction 
was  griyen  to  the  pupils.  In  1600  it  was  placed 
vnder  the  protection  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  and 
in  1 670  Francesco  Provenzale  and  Qennaro  Ursino 
were  appointed  to  be  its  Prefessore  of  Music, 
Provenzale  having  preceded  Scarlatti  as  Maestro 
of  the  Palatine  Chapel  at  Naples.  It  produced 
many  fkmous  composers,  su(m  as  Feo,  Fago, 
CarapeUa,  Leo,  Cafaro  and  Sala.  In  1806,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  Conservatorio  of  Sta.  Maria 
di  Loreto,  the  pupils  were  reoeiired  into  the  Pietk 
de*  Tuichini.  In  1808  this,  the  hut  of  the  Ck>n- 
servatorioe,  was  also  suppressed  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  Monsignore  Gapecelatro,  Archbishop 
of  Taranto,  <  that  the  Neapolitan  Gonservatorios 
had  fallen  from  their  ancient  glory  on  account  of 
bad  administration  and  lack  of  discipline,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  re-organize  them  in 
one  great  college  established  on  a  broader  basis.' 
Thus  the  'Bealb  Colleoio  di  Musioa*  came 
into  existence,  first  with  the  title  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  S.  Pietro  a 
Maic^  which  it  still  retains. 

Tritta,  Paisiello,  and  Feneroli  were  the  first 
directOTS  and  general  administratoTB  of  the  new 
Boyal  College  of  Music.  They  were  succeeded 
in  1813  by  Zingarelli.  In  181 7  'external'  pre- 
paratory schools  of  music  were  added ;  and  the 
pupils  who  passed  creditable  examinations  there 
were  admitted  into  the  Boyal  College.  In  the 
revdution  of  i8ao  half  the  building  of  San  Sebae- 
tiano  was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  government, 
the  other  half  was  made  over  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  monastery  of  San  Pietro  a  Maiella  was 
assigned  to  the  Boyal  College  of  Music.  In  1 837 
Zingarelli  was  fidlowed  by  Doniietti,  and  he 
jigain  in  1840  by  Mercadante,  who  made  great 
rdPorms  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  col- 
lege. In  1 861,  on  account  of  his  blindness.  Carlo 
Conti  was  appointed  his  coadjutor.  Conti  died  in 
x868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paolo  Serrao  Mer- 
cadante, who  retained  his  post  as  President  till 
his  death  in  1870.  Since  that  date  the  College 
appears  to  have  lost  ground,  and  a  fatal  economy 
seems  to  have  beset  its  management.  In  1874 
the  scholarships  were  reduced  from  100  to  50, 
and  25  of  these  were  thrown  open  to  women, 
with  aJlowanoe  for  lodging;  but  in  1879  ^^  '^^ 
lowance  was  abolished.  The  post  of  Director  is 
now  vacant^  and  the  College  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  professors  and  amateurs.  Manfiroce, 
Bellini,  Luigi  Biod,  and  Michael  Costa  are  the 
most  distinguished  names  on  the  roll  of  the  Nea- 
politan School  of  Music  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Reale  CoUegio  di  Napoli.  [C.  M.  P.] 

NABDINI,  PiETBO,  an  eminent  violinist  and 
oomposer^  was  bom  at  Fibiana,  a  village  in 
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Tuscany,  Sn  171a.  He  received  his  Erst  mnneal 
instruction  at  Leghorn,  and  afterwards  studied 
for  several  years  under  Tartini  at  Padua.  We 
know  nothing  further  of  his  early  career.  About 
the  year  1753  he  was  appointed  Solo -violinist  at 
the  Ducal  court  at  Stuttgardt,  where  he  re- 
mained for  fifteen  years.  In  1767  he  returned  to 
Itsly,  settled  at  Leghorn,  and  stayed  with  hia 
M  master  Tartini  during  his  last  Ulness.  In 
1770  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  director  of 
the  music  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  died  in  1793  at  Florence. 

Nardini  was  the  most  eminent  of  Tartini*s 
disciples.  Leopold  Mozart,  the  best  possible 
judge  in  matters  of  violin-playing,  writes  of  him: 
'  the  beauty,  purity,  and  equality  of  his  tone,  and 
the  tastefiilness  of  his  cantabile-playing,  cannot 
be  surpassed ;  but  he  does  not  execute  great  diffi- 
culties.' The  well-known  poet-musician  Soba- 
bart  relates  in  his  flowery  style:  'his  playing 
brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  stony-hearted  cour- 
tiers— nay,  his  own  tears  run  down  on  his 
violini' 

That  Nardini  was  not  a  mere  executant,  bat  a 
thorough  musician,  is  evident  firom  the  character 
of  his  compositions  for  the  violin.  Vivacity, 
grace,  a  sweet  sentimentality,  are  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  his  stvle,  whidi  is  altogether  more 
modem  in  form  and  feeline  than  Tartini's.  His 
Allegros  are  often  largely  developed,  and  alrsady 
display  the  full  sonata-form,  while  his  slow 
movements  are  not  unlike  Yiotti's.  If  never^ 
theless  the  greater  part  of  his  works  appear 
to  us  old-fuhioned  and  antiquated  compared 
with  those  of  Tartini,  the  reason  is,  that 
he  has  neither  the  deptii  of  feeling,  the  grand 
pathos,  nor  the  concentrated  energy  of  his  great 
master. 

His  pubHshed  compositions  (according  to  F^tis) 
are :  o  Concertos,  op.  i  (Amsterdam^ ;  6  Son- 
atas pour  violon  et  bassi,  op.  a  (Berlin,  1765  ; 
a  new  edition  published  by  Cartier,  Paris);  6 
Trios  pour  flute  (London) ;  6  Solos  pour  vioUm, 
op.  5  (London);  6  Quartets  (Florence,  178a); 
6  Duos  pour  deux  violons  (Paris). 

Some  of  his  sonatas  have  latterly  been  re-edlted 
by  Alard  and  F.  David.  [P.D.] 

NABES,  James,  Mus.Doo.,  bom  at  Stanwell, 
Middlesex,  in  1715,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Boyal  under  Bernard  Gates,  and  after- 
wards a  pupil  of  Dr.  Pepuech.  He  acted  for 
some  time  as  deputy  for  Pigott,  organist  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  1734  was  ap> 
pointed,  on  the  resignation  of  Salisbury,  organist 
of  York  Minster.  On  Jan.  13,  1756,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Greene  as  organist  and 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  in  the  same 
year  graduated  as  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge.  In 
Oct.  1757  he  was  i^ipointed  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  vice  Gates,  his  old 
master.  In  1 770  he  gained  a  prize  from  the  Catch 
Club  for  his  glee,  <  To  all  lovers  of  harmony.'  He 
resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Chapel  boys  July 
I,  1780,  died  Feb.  10,  1783,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Margarets  Westminster.  Dr.  Nares  pub- 
lished '  Eight  Sets  of  Harpsichord  Lessons,'  1 748; 
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*Five  Hftrpsiehord  LesBoxui/  1758 ;  'Three  Eairy 
Harpeichord  Lessons* ;  '  A  Treatise  on  Singing* ; 
'U  Prindpioy  or,  A  regular  Introduction  to 
playing  on  the  Harpsichord  or  Organ*  (the  first 
aet  of  progressive  lessons  published  on  a  83rB- 
tematic  plan)  ;  '  The  Boyal  Pastoral/  a  dramatic 
ode ;  '  Collection  of  Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees* ; 
'Six  Organ  Fugues*;  'Second  Treatise  on  Sing- 
ing, ^ith  a  Set  of  English  Duets* ;  and  'Twenty 
Anthems/  1778.  *A  Morning  and  Evening 
Service  and  Six  Anthems'  were  published  in 
1788,  with  a  portrait  of  him,  setat.  65,  engraved 
by  Ward  after  Engleheart,  prefixed.  His  Ser- 
vice in  F  and  throe  anthems  are  included  in 
Amold*8  'Cathedral Music,*  an  anthem  in  Page's 
'  Harmonia  Sacra»'  and  two  anthems  in  StevenB*s 
'Sacred  Music.'  Two  canons,  two  glees,  two 
•  rounds,  and  a  catch  by  him  are  contained  in 
Warren's  collections.  Nares  was  a  poor  com- 
poser, but  some  of  his  Church  Music  is  still  in 
use  in  our  cathedrals.  [W.H.  H.] 

NATHAN,  Isaac,  bom  of  Hebrew  parents  at 
Canterbury  in  1 792,  being  intended  for  the  priests 
hood,  was  in  1805  sent  to  Cambridge  to  study 
Hebrew,  but  his  natural  bent  being  for  music  he 
was  articled  to  Domenico  Com,  az^  devoted  his 
attention  principally  to  singing  and  composition. 
He  appeaired  at  Covent  Garden  as  Henry  Bertram, 
in  'Guy  Mannerin^.'  Afber  composing  several 
songs,  he  produced  m  i8a2  'Hebrew  Melodies,' 
to  Lord  Byron*s  poetry,  with  much  success.  In 
1823  he  supplied  part  of  the  music  for  the  comedy 
'  Sweethearts  and  Wives  '—one  song  in  which, 
*  Why  are  you  wandering  here  I  pray,'  became 
very  popular — and  published  'An  Essay  on 
the  History  and  Theory  of  Music,*  and  on  the 
qualitiefli,  capabilities  and  management  of  the 
Human  Voice.*  In  1824  he  brought  out  'The 
Alcaid,'  comic  opera,  and  in  1827  'The  Illus- 
trious Stranger,*  operatic  farce.  In  1836  he 
published  'The  Life  of  Madame  Malibran  de 
Seriot,  interspersed  with  original  anecdotes  and 
critical  remarks  on  her  musical  powers.*  He 
subsequently  emigrated  to  Sydney,  where  he  was 
accidentally  killed,  by  being  run  over  by  a  tram- 
way car,  Jan.  15,  1864.  He  was  much  esteemed 
AS  a  singing  master.  [  W.  H.  H.] 

NATIONAL  CONCEBTS.  A  series  of  con- 
certs given  in  Her  Majesty*8  Theatre,  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  1850,  with  Balfe  and 
Charles  d* Albert  as  conductors.  The  prospectuses 
contained  a  rarely-equalled  list  of  performers,  and 
promises  of  new  works,  most  of  them  by  English 
oomposen  (probably  the  only  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  concerts),  none  of  wblch  however  saw  the 
light;  while  tiie  performances  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  'monster* 
concerts,  with  a  very  meagre  number  of  features 
interesting  enough  to  be  recorded.  During  the 
season,  however,  the  following  works  came  to 
a  hearing:  Spohrs  symphony,  'The  Seasons*; 
Mendelssohn's  *Fingal*s  Cave'  and  'Melusina* 
overtures,  the  latter  so  badly  played  that  it  had 
to  be  abandoned  as  impracticable ;  besides  one  or 
two  symphonies,  and  a  movement  or  two  from  a 
concerto  by  Beethoven.  The  following  artists  ac- 
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tually  appeared:  Halle,  Molique, Sainton.  Piatti, 
Arabella  Goddard  (her  first  appearance),  Stock- 
hausen,  and  Sims  Beeves.  The  concerts  were  in 
the  hands  of  Cramer,  Beale  ft  Co.,  and  proved 
an  unequivocal  failure,  chiefly  because  of  the 
enormous  expectations  tiiat  were  excited  but  not 
fulfilled.  An  attempt  was  made  a  year  or  so 
afterwards  to  start  another  series  with  the  same 
title,  but  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  after  a 
few  concerts.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

NATIONAL  TBAINING  SCHOOL  FOB 
MUSIC,  THE.  This  institution,  which  had 
been  projected  and  discussed  since  1854,  and  the 
idea  of  which  had  emanated  from  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  was  not  founded  until  1873,  when  a  plot 
of  ground  was  granted,  free  of  oust,  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  ExMbition  of 
1851,  on  their  estate  at  South  Kensington,  and 
the  present  building  was  begun  at  the  cost  of 
C.  J.  Freake,  Esq.,  who  presented  it  to  the 
country  on  its  completion  in  1875.  In  that  year 
(June  15)  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  at  a 
meeting  convened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Marlborough  House,  and  the  first  scholarships 
were  prondsed.  The  building,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Albert  Hall,  was  designed  by  Lieut!  H.  H. 
Cole,  B.E.,  in  the  English  style  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, with  panels  decorated  with  sgraffito.    In 

'  1876,  fifty  scholarships  having  been  established, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  more  promised,  the  School 
was  opened  for  study.  The  ultimate  number  of 
scholarships  is  to  be  300,  of  the  value  of  £40  a 
year  each,  for  five  years. 

The  control  of  the  school  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  General  Committee  of  Manage- 

I  ment,  consisting  of  representatives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 

I  of  Uie  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Albert 
Hail,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the  founders 
of  scholarships.  Among  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Chair- 
man), Prince  Christian,  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncQ  of  the  Society  of  Arte,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Henry  Cole  (who  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  scheme  from  the  beginning), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freake,  etc.  The  1^  administra- 
tion is  under  a  Begistrar  (the  Bev.  «f ohn  Bichard- 
son,  M.A.),  a  lAdy-Superintendent,  etc.  The 
professional  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
Principal  (Dr.  Sullivan),  and  a  board  of  profes- 
sors, consisting  of  Mr.  Ernst  Pauer,  Dr.  Stainer, 
Mr.  Alberti  Visetti,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Carrodus.  The 
instruction  of  the  scholars  is  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  the  board,  and  an  additional  body  of 
professOTS,  among  whom  are  Mr.  John  F.  Bamett, 
Dr.  Bridge,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  Mr.  Franklin 
Taylor,  etc.  The  lady-professors  are  Signora  Maz- 
zucati  and  Miss  Edith  Jemingham.    [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

NATUBAL,  A  word  formerly  applied  to 
the  scale  of  C  major,  which  was  called  'the 
natural  scale*  because  it  has  no  accidentals.  It 
thus  became  used  for  the  sign  (I])  which  cancels  a 
preceding  sharp  or  flat,  whether  used  as  a  chro* 
matic  accidental  or  occurring  in  the  signature. 
In  other  words,  whien  the  u^  of  a  shaip  or  flat 
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hm  indicated  that  the  note  a  semitone  above 
or  below  that  in  the  diatonic  series  of  G  major 
is  to  be  taken,  the  introduction  of  a  Natural 
indicates  that  the  unaltered  note  is  to  be  re- 
sumed ;  and  hence  a  naturalised  note  is  always 
a  white  key  on  the  pianoforte  or  oi^gan,  unless 
it  be  oombined  with  a  sharp  or  flat,  as  |)f  or  ^b, 
to  cancel  a  chromatic  double-sharp  or  double- 
flat,  and  indicate  the  oorresponiUng  note  of 
the  diatonic  series  indicated  by  the  existing  sig- 
nature. 

.  Naturals  do  not  occur  in  the  signatures  of 
keys,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  all 
or  part  of  a  previous  signature,  at  a  change  of 
key  in  the  course  of  a  piece  of  music ;  as  at  the 
change  from  G  minor  to  G  major  in  ihe  Marda 
ITun^bre  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  or  the  change 
from  E  b  minor  to  £  b  major  at  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  of  Spohr^s  Overture  to  Jessonda. 
Where  a  complete  change  is  made  from  a  sharp 
key  to  a  flat  key,  or  vice  vend,  the  naturals  are 
often  indicated,  but  with  very  little  reason,  as 
the  mere  statement  of  the  new  signature  must 
cancel  the  former  one.  [G.H.H.P.] 

NAT7,  Mabia  Dolobrs  Bbhxoicta  Josefiita, 
was  bom  of  Spanish  parents  at  New  York, 
March  i8,  1818.  Having  entered  the  Gonserva- 
toire  at  Paris,  July  33, 183a,  she  became  a  pupU 
of  Mme.  Damoreau-CSnti,  and  soon  developed  a 
clear  and  flexible  voice.  This,  with  a  laige  share 
of  intelligence,  musical  feeling,  and  application, 
enabled  her  to  take  the  first  prize  at  the  eoneoun 
of  1834. 

On  March  i,  1836,  at  the  age  of  18,  Mile. 
Nau  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Opera,  in 
the  character  of  the  Page  in  the  'Huguenots,' 
and  achieved  a  success,  in  spite  of  her  hiexperi- 
enoe.  She  remained  six  years  at  that  establish- 
ment, but  playing  only  secondary  parts,  which 
did  not  allow  her  real  worth  to  appear ;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  her  engagement  was  not 
renewed.  Mile.  Nau  detenmned,  therefore,  to 
travel  in  the  provinces  and  abroad,  where  she 
soon  was  appreciated  much  more  highly  than  in 
the  French  capital ;  and  in  Brussels,  particularly, 
her  excellent  vocalisation  and  phnudng  produced 
a  marked  impression.  During  1843  and  44  she 
continued  her  travels,  impersonating  Mme.  Da- 
moTeau*s  chief  characters.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, 1844,  she  sang  in  London.  Her  foreign 
successes  now  opened  the  eves  of  the  Opera- 
managers  at  Paris,  where  she  was  re-engaged 
at  thrice  her  former  salary.  She  re-appet^ed 
tfiere  in  December,  receiving  a  warm  welcome ; 
i^d  continued  to  sing  on  that  stage  till  the 
end  of  1848,  with  unabated  ^lat.  Her  farewell 
was  on  Oct.  11  of  that  vear,  in  *  Lucia';  after 
which  she  went  to  London,  and  thence  to  the 
United  States,  where  she  hiful  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress. Returning  to  London,  she  sang  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  for  nearly  18  months,  with 
great  success ;  and  thence  betook  herself  once 
more  to  the  Opera  at  Paris,  where  she  remained 
during  1851,  52,  and  53.  Mile.  Nau  re-visited 
her  native  country  in  1854,  and  received  ex- 
travagant adoration.     She  returned   to  Paris 
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again    in    1856,  when  she  finaUy  quitted  the 
stage.  [J.  11.] 

NAUDIN,  Emilio,  born  at  Parma  Oct.  23, 
1823,  was  taught  singing  by  Giaoomo  Panizasa 
of  Milan,  made  his  d^but  at  Gremona  in 
Pacini's  'Safib,'  and  afterwards  sang  at  the 
principal  theatres  of  Italy,  at  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburff.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
England  Jime  a,  1858,  at  Drury  Lane,  as  the 
Duke  in  *  Rigoletto,'  and  remained  for  the  sea- 
son, playing  Edgardo,  Ernesto,  and  Arturo,  and 
singing  in  concerts.  In  the  winter  he  went  to 
Madrid,  and  passed  two  seasons  there,  playing  at 
Turin  in  the  summer  of  1859. 

Sig.  Naudin  reappeared  in  England  May  30, 
1 86  a,  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  farewell  oonoert  at  Her 
Majestv's,  and  on  the  31st  acted  Manrieo  at  the 
same  theatre.  On  April  7,  1863,  he  appeared 
at  Govent  Garden  as  Masaniello,  and  remained 
there  every  season  up  to  187a  inclusive,  except 
1865,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Meyerbeer,  he 
was  engaged  at  the  Academic  de  Musique^  and 
created  Vasoo  di  Gama,  on  the  production  of 
'  L'  Africaine,'  April  a8.  During  all  these  seasons 
he  undertook  several  characters  in  addition  to 
the  above,  via.  Don  Ottavio,  Baoul,  Ymaco, 
Danilowitz,  Fra  Diavolo,  Horace  de  Massar&ia* 
Garlo,  etc.,  as  well  as  Phoebus,  on  the  prodnction 
of Gampana's 'Esmeralda,' June  14, 1870;  Silvio, 
in  Prince  Poniatdwiki's  'Gelmina,  June  4, 
187a  ;  Don  Garlos,  on  the  production  of  Verdi's 
opera  of  that  name  in  England,  June  4,  1867  ; 
uid  was  always  acceptable  on  account  of  his 
careful  singing  and  acting.  In  1873  he  sa^g  in 
concerts  only.  In  1874  he  sang  at  Druiy  Lane 
for  the  season,  adding  Henrique  de  Sandoval  to 
his  already  extensive  list,  and  in  1875  returned 
to  Govent  Garden.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  played  Lohengrin  for  the  first  time  in  the 
English  provinces.  Since  then  he  has  not  ap- 
peued  in  England. 

The  rest  of  the  year,  when  not  in  this  country, 
Sig.  Naudin  has  sung  either  in  opera  or  concerts 
in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  or  Russia.  In  Mos- 
cow he  played  Tannh&user,  on  its  reproducflon 
there  in  1877.  More  recently  (1879)  he  has 
sung  at  Barcelona^  and  was  at  Milan  in  June  of 
htft  year.  [A.C.] 

NAT7MANN,  Johanv  GoTTLiXB(orGioyAVNi 
Am ADKo),  well-known  composer  in  his  day,  bom 
April  17,  1 741,  at  Blasewitz  near  Dresden. 
Though  Uie  diild  of  a  peasant  he  was  educated 
at  the  KreuzBchule  in  Dresden,  and  intended  for 
a  schoolmaster.  He  studied  music  by  himself, 
until  a  Swedish  musician  resident  in  Dresden 
named  Weestroem,  happening  to  visit  his  home 
was  struck  by  seeing  Bush's  (probably  Emman- 
uel's) sonatas  on  the  harpsichoid,  and  detennined 
to  take  him  on  a  professional  tour.  Starting  in 
May  1757,  they  nrst  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
they  were  detained  10  months  by  Weestroem'a 
ill  health,  and  then  to  Padua  where  Weestroem 
took  lessons  from  Tartini,  in  which  he  did  not 
allow  Naumann  to  share.  His  treatment  was 
altogether  so  bad  that  the  young  man  left  him, 
bat  was  able  to  proceed  with  his  training;  as 
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Tartini  taaglit  him  for  nothing,  and  a  Saxon 
musician  named  Hunt  gave  him  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. During  his  stay  of  three  years  in  Padua 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hasse.  He  next 
went  to  Naples  with  a  pupil  named  Pitscher,  to 
study  dramatic  music  for  six  months ;  and  then, 
armed  with  a  recommendation  from  Tartini, 
i^isited  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  received 
from  him  some  instruction  in  counterpoint. 
During  a  lengthened  stay  at  Venice  he  produced 
his  fint  opera  at  San  Samuele.  In  1763  he 
returned  home,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
Electress  was  appointed  court  composer  of  sacred 
music.  Soon  after  we  find  him  again  in  Italy, 
composing  *Achille  in  Sciro'  for  Palermo,  and 
'Alessandro  nelle  Indie'  for  Venice.  In  1769 
he  produced  *La  Clemenza  di  Tito'  (Metastasio's 
text)  in  Dresden,  and  in  1773  'Solimanno'  and 
^Nozze  disturbate'  in  Venice,  and  '  Armida'  in 
Padua.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  he  declined 
a  flattering  invitation  from  Frederic  the  Great 
to  Berlin,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Elector  with 
the  title  of  Capellmeister,  and  a  salaiy  of  i  aoo 
thalers.  During  a  temporary  residence  in  Stock* 
holm  he  producMl  in  Swedish  *  Amphion,'  'Gustav 
Wasa,'  and  *Cora,'  his  best  and  most  popular 
work,  published  for  P.F.  In  1786  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Obercapellmeister,  with  a  salary 
of  aooo  thalers,  for  his  refusal  of  a  brilliant 
position  at  Copenhagen.  In  17^3  he  produced 
'  Protesilao,'  an  opera,  at  Berlm,  and  an  ora- 
torio 'Davidde  in  Terebinto*  at  Potsdam,  for 
which  he  received  a  gold  snuff-box  with  400 
Friedrichs  d*or  from  the  King  Frederic  Wil- 
liam li,  who  also  induced  Hummel  to  take  lessons 
firom  him.  His  last  opera  was  produced  April  35, 
1801,  at  Dresden,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  on 
the  a  3rd  of  the  following  October.  For  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  Meissner^s 
*  BruchstUcke  aus  Naumann's  Lebensgeschichte' 
(Prague,  1803-4). 

Naumann  was  also  a  prolific  composer  of 
ohurch  music ;  11  oratorios,  and  ai  masses,  with 
Te  Deums,  and  smaller  church-pieces,  being  pre- 
served in  Dresden.  The  court  chapel  still  performs 
some  of  his  compositions,  but  the  single  work 
of  his  now  known  beyond  Dresden  is  his  setting 
of  Klopstook's  'Vater  unser,'  an  eflective  com- 
position for  its  day.  Though  a  good  musician, 
capable  of  turning  his  talents  to  account,  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  genius.  Entirely  uninfluenced 
by  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  he  trudged 
on  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  footsteps  of  Hasse 
and  Graun.  On  hearing  for  the  first  time  one  of 
J.  A.  HiUer's  performances  of  the  '  Messiah '  he 
expressed  the  strongest  disapproval  of  the  musio^ 
a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodety 
contains  a  Mass  of  his  (in  G)  published  in 
London  with  an  accompaniment  arranged  by 
Edmund  Harris;  and  'The  Pilgrims  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,'  an  oratorio,  edited  with  a  bio- 
graphy by  Mainzer.  By  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Admiral  Grotschilling  he  left  three 
eons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Karl  Friederich,  became 
A  well  known  mineraiogisty  whose  eon  Esnst, 
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bom  Aug.  15,  1833,  studied  the  organ  with 
Johann  Schneider,  and  composition  wiUi  Haupt- 
mann,  and  has  been  since  i860  professor,  organist^ 
and  musikdirector  at  Jena.  He  published  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  *  (Jeber  die  verschiedenen  Bestim- 
mungen  der  Tonverhaltnisse '  (Leipzig,  185S),  as 
well  as  some  music,  among  which  may  be  named  a 
string  quintet,  and  a  seien;ide  for  strings  and  wind. 

The  elder  Naumann's  second  son,  MouiTZ 
Ebnst  Adolf,  a  well-known  physician  and  pro- 
fessor in  Bonn,  was  father  to  Dr.  EaiiL,  pupil  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann,  and  a  composer 
of  merit,  bom  Sept.  8,  1827,  in  Berlin,  where  he 
holds  the  sinecure  post  of  court-director  of  sacred 
music.  He  lives  chiefly  in  Dresden,  engaged  in 
musical  literature.  Readers  of  Mendel^hn*8 
letters  will  not  forget  the  excellent  counsels 
which  he  addresses  to  his  young  friend  in  a 
letter  dated  March  1845.  His  last  work  is  *  Die 
modeme  musikalische  Zopf*  (1880),  a  pamphlet 
of  conservative  tendency.  He  succeeded  VY.  Rust 
as  organist  of  S.  Thomas's,  Leipzig  (March  1 88o)» 
gn  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  be  Cantor. 

The  third  brother,  Ck)KSTAi!mN  August,  was 
a  mathematician  and  astronomer.  L^*^*] 

NAVA,  Gaetano.  a  distinguished  Italian 
teacher  of  singing,  and  writer  of  vocal  exercises^ 
bom  at  MiUn  i8oa.  His  &ther,  Antonio, 
taught  and  composed  for  the  F^nch  guitar,  then 
a  favourite  instrament,  but  the  son  received  a 
college  education  previous  to  entering  the  Milan 
Gopservatoire  under  Federici  Here  in  1837 
Nava  was  appointed  professor,  retaining  his 
connection  with  the  institution — where  he  gave 
instruction  both  in  harmony  and  in  singing — for 
38  years,  that  is  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1875.  His  skill  as  a  vocal  teacher,  enhanced  by 
his  cultivated  intelligence  and  uncommon  earnest- 
ness and  honesty  of  purpose  brought  him  a  large 
elientile  of  private  pupils.  Distinguished  among 
these  stands  our  own  countryman,  Charles  Santley . 
None  of  Nava*s  scholars  have  achieved  a  more 
brilliant  reputation  than  that  eminent  barytone ; 
nor  could  a  better  exemplification  be  desired  of 
the  master's  method  of  careful  vocal  development^ 
as  opposed  to  tbe  forcing  system.  Nava's  works, 
pubHshed  at  Milan,  by  the  firms  Ricordi,  Luocny 
and  Conti,  comprise  numerous  books  of  aolfer/gi 
and  vocatizzi,  several  masses  and  separate  pieces 
of  vocal  church  music,  and  a  Method  of  Sing- 
ing that  has  appeared  also  in  London  and  at 
Leipzig.  [B.  T.] 

NAVOIGILLE,  whose  real  name  was  GuiL- 
LAUUB  JuLiKN,  was  bom  at  Givet  about  1 745 ; 
came  to  Paris,  was  adopted  by  an  Italian,patron- 
ised  by  Monsigny,  entered  the  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  opened  a  free  violin  school,  in  which 
Boucher,  the  wdl-known  virtuoso,  was  educated. 
He  composed  duets  and  trios  for  strings,  and 
two  theatrical  pieces,  the  music  of  which  largely 
consisted  of  well-known  airs.  Navoigille  died 
in  Paris,  Nov.  1811.  He  was  a  good  Irader,  but 
his  name  would  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  the 
mistake  committed  by  F^tis  in  attributing  to  him 
the  authorship  of  the  '  Maneiliaise.'  \G.  C] 
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NEAPOLITAN  SIXTH. 


NEAPOLITAN  SIXTH  is  the  name  by  which 
a  chord  oonsutiiig  of  a  minor  sixth  and  minor 
third  on  the  subdominant  has  long  been  known ; 
as  (a)  in  the  key  of  C  minor— 

Bach.  Tiolfn  Sonata,  No.  4. 


Theorists,  starting  from  different  radical  as- 
sumptions, suggest  different  derivations  for  this 
chora.  Some,  taking  the  major  and  minor  scales 
to  comprise  all  the  notes  which  can  be  uned  for 
essential  harmonies,  except  in  the  cases  where 
important  root-notes  in  those  scales  bear  funda- 
mental harmonies  on  such  principles  as  they 
accept,  derive  the  chord  from  a  combination  of 
two  roots;  so  that  the  dominant  is  the  root  of 
the  two  lower  notes  which  are  respectively  its 
seventh  and  minor  ninth,  and  the  tonic  of  the 
upper,  which  is  its  minor  ninth.  Others,  ac- 
cepting the  unquestionably  frequent  use  of  some 
chromatic  harmonies  in  relation  to  an  established 
Tonic,  by  many  great  masters,  indicate  the  major 
concord  on  the  minor  or  flat  supertonic  (as  Uie 
major  common  chord  of  Db  in  relation  to  the 
Tonic  G)  as  one  of  them,  and  hold  the  *  Neapo- 
litan sixth'  to  be  its  first  inversion.  Others, 
again,  hold  this  sixth  to  be  found  in  the  minor 
scale  of  the  sub^minant ;  and  others,  yet  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  merely  produced  by  the  artificial 
lowering  of  the  sixth  for  artistic  purposes,  similar 
to  the  artificial  sharpening  of  the  fifth  which  is 
commonly  met  with;  and  that  its  object  may 
either  be  to  bring  the  supertonic  melodically 
nearer  the  Tonic  in  downward  progression,  or 
to  soften  the  harshness  which  results  from  the 
augmented  fourth  in  the  chord  of  the  sixth  and 
minor  third  on  the  subdominant  of  the  usual 
minor  scale.  In  the  theory  which  explains  some 
chromatic  combinations  as  reflections  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  modes,  this  chord  would  spring  from 
the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  Phrygian,  which  was 
the  same  as  the  Greek  Doric  mode,  or  mode  of 
the  minor  sixth.  [C.H.H.P.] 

NEATE,  Charles,  bom  In  London,  March 
38,  1784,  received  his  early  musical  education 
from  William  Sharp,  and  afterwards  from  John 
Pield,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  close  intimacy. 
Besides  the  pianoforte  he  performed  on  the  vio- 
loncello, he  and  Field  both  being  in£tructed  on 
that  instrument  by  Sharp.  He  first  appeared 
in  public  as  a  piAnist  at  Oovent  Garden  at  the 
Xjent  'oratorios,*  in  1800,  and  soon  established 
a  reputation  as  an  excellent  performer  of  the 
school  of  dementi  and  Field.  He  studied  com- 
position under  Woelfl,  and  in  1808  published  his 
first  work,  a  sonata  in  C  minor.  In  1813  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  director, 
often  a  performer,  and  occasionally  conductor,  at 
its  concerts.  His  admiration  of  Beethoven  in- 
duced him  in  181 5  to  visit  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  for  eight  months,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship and  profiting  by  the  advice  of  the  great 
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composer.  He  then  went  to  Muidch,  where  he 
stayed  five  months,  studying  counterpoint  under 
Winter.  After  an  abMnca  of  two  years  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  long  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  best  performers  upon,  and  teachers 
of  the  pianoforte.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  England  Beethoven*s  Concertos  in  0  minor 
and  Eb,  Weber*s  Goncertstuck,  and  Hummel^a 
Concerto  in  E,  and  Septuor  in  D  minor.  He  did 
not  publish  a  second  work  until  182a,  when  he 
produced  his  sonata  in  D  minor,  and  subsequently 
several  other  works;  but  notwithstanding  his 
sound  technical  knowledge,  he  was  not  suooessfhl 
as  a  composer,  as  he  lacked  frmcy  and  originality. 
He  died  at  Brighton,  March  30.  1877,  having 
many  years  before  retired  from  the  exercise  <? 
his  profession.  [W.H.H.] 

NEEDLER,  Hinbt,  bom  in  London  in  1685, 
was  an  amateur  violinist,  who  was  instructed  on 
the  instrument  first  by  his  father  and  afterwards 
by  the  younger  Banister,  and  became  a  proficient 
performer.  He  is  said  to  have  been  taught 
harmony  by  Purcell,  which  must  piY>babIy  be 
taken  to  mean  Daniel  Purcell.  About  1 710  he 
was  appointed  Accountant-General  of  the  Excise^ 
and  in  the  same  year  assisted  in  establishing  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  where  he  long  filled 
the  post  of  principal  violin.  He  was  the  first  to 
lead  the  concertos  of  Corelli  in  England.  He  died 
Aug.  I,  1 760.  a8  volumes  of  music^  almost  en- 
tirely tranwribed  by  him  from  the  libraries  at 
Oxford,  were  presented  by  his  widow  to  Jamea 
Mathias,  who,  in  1782,  bequeathed  them  to  the 
British  Museum,  where  ihey  form  Add.  MSS. 
5035  *o  5063.  [W.H.H.] 

NEEFE,  Christian  Gottlob,  a  musician  of 
some  distinction  in  his  day,  but  whose  claim  to 
being  remembered  is  his  having  been  Beethoven's 
instructor.  He  was  bom  at  Chemnits  Feb.  5, 
1748,  the  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  and  possessing  m 
lovely  voice  sang  in  the  church  choir  and  leamt 
music  in  the  s<3iool.  His  parents  contrived  to 
place  him  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study 
jura,  but  the  love  of  music  was  too  strong,  aU 
his  spare  time  was  spent  over  the  treatises  of 
Marpuxg  and  Emanuel  Bach ;  and  theacquunt- 
ance  of  J.  A.  Hiller,  then  cantor  of  Leipzig,  and 
a  leading  musician  of  Germany,  was  a  great 
incentive.  He  broke  with  law  and  began  his 
musical  career  by  writing  operettas  for  the 
theatre.  In  1776  he  to^  Hiller's  place  aa 
conductor  of  a  travelling  orchestra  known  as 
the  Seyler  Society,  which  made  him  known  in 
the  Bhine  district.  At  Frankfort  he  found  a 
wife,  in  1779  settled  at  Bonn  as  conductor  of 
another  association  called  the  '  Groesmann-Hell- 
muth  Society,'  and  on  Feb.  15,  1781,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector,  Max  Friedrich,  as 
aspirant  to  the  post  of  court-organist,  vice  Van 
den  Eeden.  With  the  oigan  Neefe  took  over 
van  den  Eeden*s  pupil,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
then  just  entered  on  his  eleventh  year.  Van 
den  Eeden  died  June  29,  1782,  and  on  April  a6, 
1783,  Neefe  was  promoted  to  the  direction  of 
both  sacred  and  secular  music  at  the  court, 
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A  year  after  this,  April  15,  1784,  the  Elector 
died,  the  theatrical  music  was  put  down,  and  a 
series  of  economies  begun  by  the  new  Elector 
Max  Franz,  which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
Keefe's  pay  from  400  to  aoo  florins.  In  1788 
A  new  court  theatre  was  organised,  with  Beicha 
as  (Urector,  and  Neefe  accompanyist  and  stage 
manager.  Then  came  the  war,  and  in  1794  the 
theatre  was  shut  up,  the  company  disbanded, 
and  Neefe  lost  his  place.  He  led  a  poor  exist- 
ence as  municipal  official  under  the  French,  his 
funily  were  difiper«ied,  and  at  last  we  hear  of  him 
as  conductor  at  the  theatre  at  Dessau.  Here 
his  wife  fell  seriously  ill,  and  ultimately  he  him- 
self sank  under  his  troubles,  and  died  Jan.  26, 
1798.  Neefe  was  an  industrious  musician ;  the 
names  of  eight  pieces  are  preserved  which  he  wrote 
for  tiie  theatres  of  Leipzig  and  Bonn  between 
177a  and  1782.  He  wrote  also  for  the  church, 
and  a  mass  of  chamber-music,  besides  arranging 
and  adapting  many  operas.  He  also  publisiied 
articles  on  musical  subjects  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  time,  and  left  an  autobiography  which  was 
communicated  by  his  wife  to  the  Allg.  musikal- 
ische  Zeitung  of  1799  (p.  241).  (See  Thayer*s 
*  Beethoven,*  i.  81-85,  117,  etc).  [G.] 

NEGRI,  MABTACATTBBiirA,  otherwise  Mari  A 
Anna  Cattebina,  a  distinguished  singer,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  about  1705.  She  was  taught  by 
Pasi,  himself  a  pupil  of  Pistocchi.  In  1724  she 
was  engaged  at  the  theatre  of  Ck>unt  Sporck,  at 
Prague,  where  she  continued  to  sing  until  1727, 
when  she  returned  to  Italy.  She  appeared  at 
many  of  the  Italian  theatres  from  1727  to  33, 
after  which  she  came  to  London.  Here  she,  with 
her  sister  Rosa,  formed  part  of  the  new  company 
with  which  Handel  opened  the  season  at  the 
Haymarket,  Oct.  30,  1733;  and  very  useful 
members  of  this  company  the  sisters  Negri  proved 
to  be,  one  or  both  of  them  singing  in  all  the 
operas  produced  by  the  great  Saxon  down  to 
1 737,  as  well  as  in  '  Deborah.*  Maria  Catterina 
appears  to  have  sung  both  soprano  and  contralto 
parte,  the  former  of  these  having  probably  been 
transposed  for  her,  as  her  voice  was  undoubt* 
edly  a  contralto.  That  of  her  sister  was  a 
soprano.  [J.  M.] 

N£IGE,LA,onLBNonTELEaiNHARD.  Opera 
comique  in  4  acts ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Dela- 
▼igne,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Thefttre 
Feydeau  Oct.  S,  1823 ;  in  London  at  Govent  Gar- 
den, as  *The  Frozen  Lake,'  Nov.  26, 1824..    [G.] 

NEITHARDT,  August  Heinbich^  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Domchor  (Cathedral  ehoir),  was 
bom  at  Schleiz,  Aug.  10,  1793.  His  early 
musical  studies  were  interruptea  at  20  years  of 
age  by  his  military  service,  which  lasted  through 
the  campaigns  of  181 3-1 5.  This  led  to  his 
becoming  bandmaster  to  the  Garde-Schiitzen 
Battalion  (1816-22)  for  which  he  composed  and 
arranged  a  host  of  pieces.  From  1822  to  1840 
he  was  master  of  the  band  of  the  Kaiser  Franz 
Grenadiers,  and  wrote  and  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  military  music.  In  1839  he 
waa  made  *konigliche  Musikdirector,'  and  in 
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1843  was  commissioned  to  found  a  regular  choir 
for  the  Berlin  Cathedral,  which  he  did  by  uniting 
the  scholars  and  seminarists  who  sang  the 
ordinary  Cathedral  service  with  the  smaller 
choir  who  sang  in  the  Conrt-cbapel,  about  80 
strong  in  all.  Thus  was  formed  the  famous 
Domchor,  for  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  his  noble 
p-alms  and  motets.  In  1846  Neithardt  went  to 
St.  Petersbux^  to-  hear  the  famous  Russian 
choirs,  and  in  1850  he  and  his  choir  visited 
London  and  created  much  astonishment  by  their 
extraordinarily  refined  and  effective  performances. 
Neithardt  died  at  Berlin  April  18,  1861.  He 
was  a  remarkably  able  conductor,  indefatigable 
in  drilling  his  choir  and  in  providting  them  with 
masterpieces  of  all  schools,  some  of  which  were 
edited  by  him  under  the  title  of  *Musica  Sacra' 
in  8  vols.  (Berlin,  Bote  &  Bock).  [G.] 

NEL  COR  Prix  NON  MI  SENTO.  A  duet 
in  Paisiello^s  Molinaba,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  a  remarkable  favourite.  Beethoven  and 
many  others  wrote  variations  upon  it.  In  Eng^ 
land  it  was  known  as  '  Hope  told  a  flattering 
tale.'  [G.J 

N£R0N.  An  opera  in  4  acts;  words  by 
Jules  Barbier;  music  by  A.  Rubinstein.  In- 
tended for  the  French  stage,  but  first  performed, 
in  German,  as  *Nero,'  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
Hamburg,  on  Nov.  i,  1879,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer.  [G.] 

NERUDA.  A  distinguished  familyof violinists. 
According  to  '  Dlabacz,  the  founder  was  Jakob, 
who  belonged  to  Rossicz,  near  Prague,  and  died 
Feb.  19,  1732.  He  left  two  sons ;  first,  Johann 
Chbtsostom,  bom  at  Rossicz  December  i,  1705, 
learnt  music  at  Prague,  became  famous  on  the 
violin,  and  took  orders  at  the  Prsemonstratensian 
convent  there,  a  few  months  after  his  father's 
death ;  became  choir-master  of  the  convent,  and 
died  December  2,  1763.  The  next  brother, 
JoHANN  Baptist  Geobo,  was  first  at  Prague, 
and  then,  for  thirty  years,  at  the  Elector's 
Chapel  at  Dresden,  where  he  died  in  1780,  aged 
73,  leaving  a  mass  of  compositions  behind  him, 
and  two  sons,  LuDWio  and  Anton,  both  chamber 
musicians  to  the  Elector  of  Dresden. 

Another  member  of  the  Nemda  family  was 
Josef,  organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  BrUnn,  in 
Moravia,  who  was  bom  in  1807,  and  died  Feb. 
18,  1875.  He  had  five  children,  Victor,  Amalie, 
Wilhblxinb,  bom  March  21,  1840,  Marie  and 
Franz.  Amalie  adopted  the  P.F.,  and  made  no 
important  career;  Franz  became  a  cellist.  Wil- 
helmine  began  to  play  the  violin  almost  as  soon 
as  she  could  walk,  became  a  pupil  of  Jansa,  and 
made  her  first  appearance,  with  her  sister,  in  the 
winter  of  1846  at  Vienna,  where  she  excited 
much  astonishment  for  the  extraordinary  power 
of  her  bow,  and  her  great  execution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fF"«^^»**«»  of  her  hand<<,  and  the  deep 
sentiment  of  her  cantil^ne.  (Hanslick.)  From 
Vienna  the  fiftmily  journeyed  northwards,  visit- 
.  ing  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Hamburg,  and 
\  other  cities.  In  London,  Wilhelmine  made  an 
[  1  KOaftltr-Lutam  flir  BOhmao. 
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Appearance  at  the  Philliannoidc,  on  June  1 1, 
1849,  in  a  concerto  of  De  Beriofs.  They  returned 
immediately  to  the  Continent,  and  passed  several 
years  in  travelling,  chiefly  in  Russia.  In  1864 
Mile.  Neruda  found  herself  in  Paris,  where  she 
played  at  the  Pasdelonp  Concerts,  the  Conserva- 
toire, etc.,  and  awakened  an  extravagant  enthu- 
siasm. At  this  time  she  married  Ludwig  Nor- 
mann,  a  Swedish  musician,  and  was  henceforth 
known  as  Mad.  Normann-Neruda.  In  1869  she 
again  visited  London,  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  May  1 7,  and  was  with  some  difficulty  induced, 
by  the  entreaties  of  Vieuxtemps,  to  remain  till 
the  winter,  when  she  took  the  first  violin  at  the 
series  of  Monday  Popular  Concerts  before  Christ- 
mas, and  at  once  made  her  mark.  From  that 
time  she  has  been  in  England  for  each  winter 
and  spring  season,  playing  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, the  Philharmonic,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr. 
Charles  Halle's  Recitals  and  Manchester  Con- 
certs, etc.,  etc.,  and  always  with  increasing  power 
and  refinement,  and  increasing  appreciation  by 
the  public.  [6.] 

NEUKOMM,  SioisHUND,  Chevalibb,  bom 
at  Salzburg,  July  10,  1778,  first  learned  music 
from  Weissauer  and  from  Michael  Haydn,  who 
in  1 798  sent  him  to  his  brother  at  Vienna.  He 
studied  music  with  Joseph  Haydn  for  some  years, 
and  was  treated  by  him  more  as  a  son  than  a 
pupil.  His  first  compositions  appeared  in  1808, 
and  in  1806  he  went  vid  Sweden  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  became  Capellmeister,  and 
director  of  the  Emperor*s  Grerman  theatre.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  just  in  time  to  close  the  eyes 
of  Haydn,  and  shortly  after  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  and  there  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Gr^try,  Cherubini,Cuvier,  and  other  eminent 
men,  and  especially  with  Talleyrand,  in  whose 
establishment  he  succeeded  Dussek  as  pianist. 
Their  friendship  survived  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire,  and  he  accompanied  Talleyrand  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  There  he  composed  a  Re- 
quiem for  Louis  XVI,  which  was  performed  at 
St.  Stephen's  before  a  crowd  of  the  greatest 
notabilities,  and  for  which  in  181 5  Louis  JC VIII 
made  him  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
with  letters  of  nobility.  In  181 6  he  went  in  the 
suite  of  the  Duke  of  Luxembuig  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  remained  there  as  maitre  de  ohapelle  to 
Dom  Pedro  till  the  revolution  of  182 1  drove 
that  monarch,  and  Neukomm  with  him,  back  to 
Lisbon.  Having  resigned  his  pension,  he  re- 
turned to  Talleyrand,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
several  of  his  grand  tours.  He  came  to  London 
ia  the  same  year  with  Mendelssohn  (1829),  and 
they  met  at  the  house  of  Moscheles,  with  whom 
Neukomm  remained  on  terms  of  great  friendship 
and  mutual  esteem.  The  last  20  years  of  his 
life  he  divided  between  England  and  France,  and 
died  in  Paris  April  3,  1858.  In  England  his 
intelligence  and  cultivation  gave  him  a  high 
position.  His  Symphony  in  Eb  was  played 
by  the  Philharmonic,  March  21,  1 831,  and  many 
other  pieces  at  various  times.  His  oratorio 
'Mount  Sinai,*  was  repeatedly  performed  in 
London,  and  at  Worcester,  Derby,  etc.,  and  he 
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wrote  his  oratorio  *  David'  specially  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1854,  where  so  highly  was 
he  prized  as  to  be  fiuniliarly  called  'the  King  of 
'  Brtunmagem.*  In  fact  his  two  songs '  Napoleon^a 
Midnight  Review'  and  'The  Sea,*  both  to  Barry 
Cornwall's  words,  may  be  said  to  have  made  him 
for  some  months  the  most  popular  person  in  Eng- 
land. But  there  were  no  lasting  qualities  in  hia 
longer  pieces,  and  Mendelssohn's  arrival  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1837  eclipsed  Neukoomi's  fame,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  as  unjustly  depreciated 
as  he  had  before  been  unduly  extolled.  This 
reverse  he  bore  with  a  philosophy  which  elicdted 
Mendelssohn's  warmest  expressions.* 

Neukomm  was  a  man  of  remarkable  dQigenee 
and  method,  which  nothing  interrupted.  The 
number  of  his  compositions  is  prodigious.  They 
embrace  about  1000  church  works,  indading 
5  oratorios,  an  opera, '  Alexander,'  and  mnsic  fbr 
Schiller's  'Braut  von  Messina,'  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  resuadtate  the  ancient  Greek 
chorus.  He  had  a  great  predilection  fbr  Pales- 
trina,  and  attempted  to  revive  his  style.  He  also 
wrote  for  several  musical  periodicals,  especially 
the  '  Revue  et  Grazette  musicale  de  Paris.'  He 
was  destitute  of  genius,  and  therefijre  prodnoed 
nothing  that  will  live;  indeed  he  was  move  a 
highly  cultivated  amateur  than  an  artist,  in  tho 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  was  above  all 
a  man  of  great  refinement  and  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily fine  and  sincere  character,  to  which 
the  strong  attachment  of  Mends  like  the  Banaeiis 
and  Mendelssohn  is  in  itself  the  most  oonvimanff 
testimony.  [F.G.J 

NEW  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY,  THB. 
The  prospectus,  dated  firom  Cramer's,  January 
1852,  states  that  the  Society  was  founded  to  give 
more  perfect  performances  of  the  great  works 
than  had  hitherto  been  attained,  and  to  afford 
to  modem  and  native  composers  a  favourabls 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public.  Claa* 
sical  music  was  not  to  be  exclusively  adhered 
to ;  Exeter  Hall  was  chosen  as  the  locale ;  Mr. 
Berlioz  was  engaged  as  conductor  for  the  first 
season ;  the  band  was  magnificent  (20  first  violins, 
led  by  Sivori) ;  the  chorus  was  professional  9 
and  the  subscription  for  stalls  for  6  concerts  was 
£2  2$.f  professional  subscribers,  £1  it.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  season  ( 1 85  a)  embraced — Sym? 
phonies:  Mozart's  Jupiter;  Beethoven's  Nos. 
5  and  9  (twice) ;  Mendelssohn's  Italian ;  part 
of  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  (twice);  Selec- 
tions from  Berlioz's  Faust,  Spontini's  Vestaley 
H.  Smart's  Gnome  of  Hartzburg,  Dr.  Wylde's 
Prayer  and  Praise,  etc.,  etc.  The  concerts  of 
the  second  season  were  conducted,  4  by  land- 
paintner,  and  2  by  Spohr,  in  combination  with 
Dr.  Henry  Wylde.  The  orchestra  was  enlarged 
to  24  first  violins,  etc.,  and  the  programmes  in- 
cluded, amongst  other  symphonies,  the  Ninth 
of  Beethoven,  Spohr's  'IrdischesundGottliches,' 
and  the  Quartet  with  Orchestra,  op.  1 21 ;  Weber's 
Kampf  und  Sieg,  Cherubini's  Requiem,  Land- 
paintner's  Widow  of  Nain,  MendeU^hn's  Finale 
to  Loreley  and  Walpuigisnight,   Dr.  Wyldes 
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music  to  Paradiw  Loet ;  Sdeotioiui  from  Olnck*! 
Iphigenie,  Bamett^i  Fair  Bosunond,  and  SiWa 
Mass ;  Overtures  to  Don  Carlos  (Macfiuren),  and 
G«noyeva  (C.  E.  Horsley).  For  the  third  season 
the  concerts  were  removed  to  St.  Martin's  Hall, 
were  conducted  partly  by  lindpaintner,  partly 
by  Dr.  Wylde,  and  included  tne  Overture  to 
Tannhauser,  Cherubini's  Masi  in  C,  etc.  For 
the  fourth  season  they  returned  to  Exeter  HalL 
For  the  fifth  and  sixth,  1856  and  57,  Hanover- 
square  Booms  was  chosen.  In  1858  Dr.Wylde 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  concerts  were  henceforward  held 
m  St.  James's  Hall  season  by  season  as  the 
'New  Philharmonic  Concerts,'  until  1879,  when 
Dr.  Wylde  retired  in  &vour  of  Mr.  William  Ganz. 
The  proj^rammes  have  throughout  maintained 
that  preference  for  novelties  which  distinguished 
them  at  the  outset.  In  1859  the  practice  of 
making  the  rehearsab  public  was  begun.        [G.] 

NIBELUNGEN.  Der  Binff  des  Nibelnngen 
— <  The  Bing  of  the  Niblung^--*a  tetralogy  or 
sequence  of  four  mudc-dxmmas,  words  and 
music  by  Bichard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
In  its  entirety  at  Bayreuth,  August  13,  14,  16, 
and  17,  1876,  and  repeated  during  the  two 
following  weeks.  Wagner's  libretto  is  founded 
on  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  and  has  little  in  common 
with  the  Nibelungenlied,  or  more  correctly  '  Der 
Nibelunge  Ndt,'  a  medieval  Grerman  poem  of  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  In  which  the 
mythical  types  of  the  old  Norse  sagas  appear  in 
humanised  modifications.  [F.  H.] 

NICHOLSON,  Chablss,  bom  at  Liverpool, 
1795,  son  of  a  flutist,  became  the  most  eminent 
of  fhiglish  flutists.  After  performing  in  the 
orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  he 
was  engaged,  about  1S33,  as  principal  flute  at  the 
Opera,  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  country 
festivals,  etc.  His  playing  was  remarkable  for 
purity  and  brilliance  of  tone  and  neatness  of 
execution,  and  his  admirable  manner  of  per- 
forming an  adagio.  He  published  a  flute  pre- 
ceptor and  numerous  concertos,  fantasias,  solos 
and  other  pieces  for  his  instrument.  He  died  in 
London,  March  a6,  1837.  [W.H.H.] 

NICOLAI,  Otto,  eminent  composer  and  con- 
ductor, bom  at  Konigsberg  June  9,  1810.  His 
home  was  unhappy  and  his  education  neglected, 
except  for  the  piano,  which  he  was  well  taught. 
At  16  he  ran  away,  but  found  a  protector  in 
Justizrath  Adler  of  Stargard,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  studies,  and  in  1827  sent  him  to  Berlin, 
whero  he  took  lessons  from  Zelter  and  Klein. 
In  1833  the  Chevalier  de  Bunsen  sent  for  him 
to  Bome  as  organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  Prus- 
sian Embassy,  and  there,  under  Baini,  he  studied 
the  ancient  Italian  masters,  without  neglecting 
those  of  modem  date.  Towurds  the  close  of  1837 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  became  CapeUmeister 
and  singing-master  of  the  court  opera,  returning 
to  Bome  in  Oct.  1838.  He  then  composed  a 
series  of  operas  in  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day. 
'  Enrico  Secondo '  and  '  Rosmonda  d'Inghilterra' 
(1839)  were  given  at  Trieste,  and  'H  Templario* 
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( 1 8^0^  with  great  success  at  Turin ;  but  *  Odoardo 
e  Gildippe'  (^Genoa)  and  *I1  Proscritto'  (Milan) 
were  not  so  well  received.  In  1841  he  accepted 
the  first  Capellmeistership  of  the  court  opera  at 
Vienna,  and  remained  till  Easter  1847,  highly 
appreciated  as  a  conductor.  Here  were  produced 
his  'Templario'  (1841,  Gemian  45)  and  'Die 
Heimkehr  des  Verbannten '  ( 1 844)  a  remodelling 
of  '  11  Proscritto,'  in  which  Staudigl  was  much 
applauded.  With  the  Avowed  object  of  giving 
first-rate  performances  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies, he  founded  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  March  aS,  1842. 
A  mass  (composed  1843)  dedicated  to  Frederic 
WQliam  IV,  and  a  Fest-ouverture  for  the  JubUee 
of  the  University  of  Konigsberg  (1844)  led  to 
his  appointment  as  director  of  the  newly -founded 
Domchor,  and  0>urt<}apellmeister  of  the  opera 
in  Berlin,  and  he  gave  a  farewell  concert  in  the 
large  Bedoutensaal  at  Vienna  (April  i,  1847)  at 
which  Jenny  Lind  sang,  and  some  of  the  instru- 
mental musio  in  'Die  lustigen  Weiber  von 
Windsor'  was  produced  for  the  first  time.  He 
completed  that  opera  in  Berlin,  and  the  first 
performance  took  place  on  March  9,  1849,  with 
Drilliant  success,  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy, 
as  he  expired  of  apoplexy  en  May  11.  The 
opera  was  given  in  Vienna  (with  recitatives 
by  Proch)  Feb.  12,  1852,  and  in  London  (as 
'Falstaff')  May  3,  1864,  and  holds  its  place  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  comic  operas. 

Nicolai  had  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  and 
German  scores,  which  he  left  to  the  Imperial 
librai^  at  Berlin.  Mendel's  'Otto  Nicolai' 
(Berlin,  Heimann)  contains  a  catalogue  of  all  his 
works,  printed  and  in  MS.»  the  latter  being 
numerous.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
SocieUb  Cecilia  of  Bome  and  of  the  Filarmonid 
of  Bologna.  The  Tonkfinstler-Verein  of  Berlin 
erected  in  1 851  a  monument  over  his  grave  in. 
the  churchyard  of  Dorotheenstadt.  [C.F.P.] 

NICOLINI,  originally  Ebnest  Nioolas,  son. 
of  an  hotel-keeper  of  Dinard,  Brittany,  was  bom 
at  Tours,  Feb.  33, 1834.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
a  pupil  at  the  Paris  (Conservatoire,  and  in  1855 
gained  a  second  tteeeant  in  Comic  Opera.  Shortly 
after  he  was  engaged  at  the  Op^  Comique, 
where  he  remained  until  1859,  without  any 
marked  success.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  under  the  name  of  NioouKl  sang  at  Milan, 
Florence,  Turin,  and  elsewhere^  with  fair  success. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1862,  to  the  Salle  Ven- 
tadour,  with  better  results  than  before,  and  sang 
there  for  several  seasons  till  1870. 

His  first  appearances  in  England  were  May  26, 
1866,  at  a  concert  given  bv  Madame  Lucca,  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  on  the  a9th  of  the  same 
month  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Edgardo,  but  with 
such  moderate  success  that  he  did  not  return  to 
London  until  AprU  25, 1871,  when  he  reappeared 
at  Drury  Lane  under  Mapleson,  as  Faust,  with 
very  fair  results,  and  remained  for  the  season, 
distinguishing  himself  especially  as  Raoul.  In 
1872  he  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  wher 
he  has  sung  eadi  successive  year,  as  the  int 
,  preter  of  Ix>hengrin  and  Badames.    He  hs 
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▼oioe  of  modierate  power,  a  good  stage  presence, 
and  is  a  fair  actor,  but  he  has  adopted  the  pre- 
vailing tremolo  to  such  a  degree  as  seriously  to 
prejudice  the  method  of  singing  which  he  ac- 
quired at  the  Oonservatoire.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  seasons  he  has  sung  in  'Russia,  Vienna, 
and  other  places,  and  latterly  has  taken  starring 
engagements  with  Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  both  in 
concert  and  opera  in  Grermany  and  Italy,  and  in 
ahortooncert  tours  in  the  English  provinces.  [A.C.] 

NICOLINI,  NiooLiNO  Gbimaldi,  bktto,  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  last  century,  was 
bom  at  Naples  about  1673.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  could  write  venr  iair  verses,  as 
appears  from  the  libretti  which  bear  his  name  as 
their  author.  His  voice,  originally  a  soprano, 
so(m  sank  into  a  fine  contnlto.  The  first  dramas 
in  which  his  name  has  been  found  are  'TuUo 
Ostilio*  and  '  Serse,*  set  by  Buonondni,  at  Rome, 
1694,  in  which  he  sang  with  the  celebrated 
Pistocchi.  During  1697-8,  he  was  the  principal 
singer  in  the  operas  at  Naples ;  and  in  1699  and 
1 700  was  again  performing  at  Rome,  After  this, 
he  sang  in  other  Italian  cities,  including  Milan 
and  Venice ;  and,  being  decorated  at  the  latter 
place  with  the  Order  of  St.  Mark,  he  was  thence- 
forth always  known  as  the  *  Cavaliere  Nicotinic* 

Late  in  the  autunm  of  1 708,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land,  drawn  hither  by  the  report  of  our  passion 
for  foreign  operas,  and  '  without  any  particular 
invitation  or  engagement'  (Gibber).  Here  he 
made  his  first  appearance,  Dec.  14,  in  the  'Pyr- 
rhus  and  Demetrius '  of  A.  Scarlatti,  translated 
into  English  by  Owen  Swiny,  the  manager,  and 
arranged  by  N.  Haym,  who  wrote  a  new  over- 
ture and  some  songs  for  it.  In  this,  of  course, 
Nioolini  sang  his  part  in  Italian,  while  other 
singers  performed  theirs  in  English.  Steele  de- 
scribes wis  opera  as  *  a  noble  entertainment,*  and 
declares  that  he  'was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  an  A6tor  [Nicolini]  who,  by  the  Grace 
and  Propriety  of  his  Action  and  Gesture,  does 
Honour  to  an  Human  Il^igure,*  and  '  sets  off  the 
Character  he  bean  in  an  Opera  by  his  Action,  as 
much  aa  he  does  the  Words  of  it  by  his  Voice. 
Every  Limb,  and  every  Finger,  contributes  to  the 
Part  he  acts,  insomuch  that  a  deaf  Man  might 
go  along  with  him  in  the  Sense  of  it,' — with  much 
more  to  the  same  *  purport.  The  opera  prices 
were  raised  on  the  arrival  of  this  performer,  the 
first  truly  great  singer  who  had  ever  sung  in  our 
theatre  (Bumey).  In  fSsct,  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  subscription  was  probably  remodelled 
according  to  his  recommendations.  Some 
curious  papers  'exist,  the  collection  of  Vioe- 
Chamberlam  Coke,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Nicolini  furnished  that  official  with  a  fuU 
account  of  the  system  on  which  the  Venetian 
opera  was  vianaged,  and  that  he  suggested  a 
similar  system  for  that  of  London.  One  chief 
feature  was  that  a  subscription  of  1000  gs.  should 
be  got  firom  the  Queen  (Anne) ;  and  on  this  Coke 
founded  a  calculation  which  led  to  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  opera-subscription  and  raising  of  the 
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prices,  in  order  to  remedy  what  Nioolini  described 
as  the  '  annual  and  certain  loss  of  money '  which 
our  Opera  had  till  then  suffered. 

Though  not  attracted  to  London  by  aa  engage- 
ment, Nicolini  had  been  immediately  secured  by 
Swiny  for  a  year.  Tosi,  in  his  Treatise  on  Sing- 
ing, doubts  whether  a  perfect  singer  can  at  the 
same  time  be  a  perfect  actor ;  but  Galliard,  the 
translator  of  that  Treatise,  says  (in  a  note,  1 743), — 
'  Nicolini  had  bodi  qualities,  more  than  any  that 
have  come  hither  since.  He  acted  to  perfection, 
and  did  not  sing  much  inferior.  His  variations 
in  the  airs  were  excellent;  but  in  his  cadences 
he  had  a  few  antiquated  tricks.'  Nioolini  n^t 
appeared  in  'Camilla';  and  in  May  he  signed 
an  engagement  with  Swiny  for  three  years^  at  a 
salary  of  800  gs.;  the  singer  to  receive,  in  addiUoo, 
£[50  for  a  new  opera  'to  be  by  him  fitted  for 
the  English  staee  every  season^  if  such  opera 
shall  be  approved  of.'* 

On  June  4,  Nicolini  had  a  (xmcert  for  his  bene- 
fit at  the  Opera  House,  where  he  oontiniied  to 
sing  as  before.  In  1710,  however,  he  quarrelled 
witii  Swiny,  and  sought,  in  a  letter  dated  ^May  1 8, 
to  free  himself  from  an  'esclavage  inquiet  et 
honteux  qu'on  ne  vcauroit  noA  plus  s'immaginer 
ailleurs  hors  de  t'Angleterra^' — ^his  engagement 
with  Swiny.  The  principal  grievance,  as  usual, 
was  that  he  had  not  been  paid  his  due  salary ; 
but  the  Vice-Chamberlain  patched  up  the  qoairel, 
and  Nicolini  continued  to  sing  at  the  theatre  in 
'  Almahide'  and  'Hydaspes,*  the  libretto  of  the 
latter  being  his  own,  or  i^t  least  edited  by  himself. 
In  this  piece  occurred  the  famous  combat  with 
the  lion,  about  which  Addison  was  so  witty, 
while  giving  the  greatest  possible  credit  to  Nioo- 
lini for  his  acting,  which  gave  'new  majesty  to 
kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness  to  lovers.* 
He  wished '  that  our  tragedians  would  copy  after 
this  great  master  in  action.  Could  they -make 
the  same  use  of  their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform 
their  faces  with  as  significant  looks  and  passions^ 
how  glorious  wotdd  an  English  tragedy  appear 
with  that  action,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a 
dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and 
unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian  opera  I ' '  On 
February  24,  1711,  'Binaldo' appealed,  the  chief 
part  being  created  by  Nicolini,  who  had  in  it  many 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  powers  of  decla- 
mation, execution,  and  acting.  He  played  in 
'Antioco,'  Dec.  12,  and  in  '  Ambleto'  (his  own 
libretto)  in  the  beginning  of  1 7 1 2.  Addison  *  saya^ 
*  I  am  sorry  to  find,  by  the  Opera  bills  for  this  dav, 
that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer  m 
dramatic  Music  that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps 
ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  I  need  not  acquaint 
my  readers,  that  I  am  speaking  of  Signer  Nico- 
lini. The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent 
arUst,  for  having  shewn  us  uie  Italian  Music  in 
its  perfection,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  appro- 
bation he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own 
countxy^  in  whi(3i  the  composer  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  words,  by 
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following  {hat  noble  example  which  has  been  set 
him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masterB  in  that  art.' 
Kicolini,  who  took  his  benefit,  on  March  2  a,  in 
*th6  Music  performed  before  the  Queen  on  her 
birthday,  and  the  famous  scene  in  Thomyris, 
by  Scarlatti/  left  England  at  the  end  of  this 
season,  and  did  not  return  till  I7i4t  when  he 
appeared,  June  14,  *for  the  last  time  before 
his  voyage  to  Italy.' ^  He  returned,  however, 
in  the  following  winter,  for  he  sang  in  'Ri- 
naldo'  (revived),  Jan.  4,  1715,  and  afterwards 
in  '  Amadigi.'  According  to  the  idea  which  tra- 
dition gives  us  of  the  abilities  of  Nioolini,  his 
part  in  this  latter  opera  must  have  drawn  out  all 
his  powers,  both  as  singer  and  actor  (Bumey). 
He  took  his  benefit  in  '  Rinaldo.'  |n  the  follow- 
ing season  (1716),  Nioolini  appeared  in  *Lucio 
Vero,'  *  Amadigi,*  and  *Clearte*:  and  in  171 7  he 
sang  again  in  'Rinaldo'  and  'Amadigi'— his 
last  appearances  in  England.  We  find  him  at 
Venice  in  a  long  run  of '  Rinaldo '  in  1 718,  again 
in  1733,  singing  in  Leo's '  Timocrate,*  and  Quanz 
met  him  there  in  1726,  when  bis  singing  was  on 
the  decline,  though  his  acting  still  couunanded 
admiration.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  [J.M.] 

NICOLO.  The  ordinary  name  in  France  for 
NicuLO  Ibocabd.  [G.] 

NICOLSON,  RiOHABD,  Mus.  Bao.,  was  on 
Jan.  23,  1595-6,  appointed  organist  and  in- 
structor of  the  choristers  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  In  Feb.  following  he  graduated  as  Mus. 
Bac.  He  contributed  a  madrigal,  'Sing,  shep- 
herds all,'  to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601. 
In  1626  he  was  appointed  the  first  Professor  of 
Music  upon  Heyther's  foundation  at  Oxford. 
He  resigned  his  place  at  Magdalen  College  in 
1639,  '^^  ^^^  "^  ^^e  lu^iQO  y^f^'         [W.H.H.] 

NIEDERMEYER,  Louis,  bom  at  Nyon, 
Lake  of  Geneva,  April  27,  1802,  studied  under 
Moscheles  and  Forster  in  Vienna,  Fioravanti  in 
Rome,  and  Zingarelli  in  Naples,  where  he 
formed  a  lasting  intimacy  with  Rossini.  At 
Naples  he  produced  his  first  opera  *11  reo  per 
amore.'  He  next  settled  in  Geneva,  taught  the 
piano,  and  composed  melodies  to  Lamartine's 
poetry,  one  of  which,  '  Le  Lac,'  obtained  great 
success,  and  made  his  name  known  in  Fans, 
before  his  arrival  there  in  1823.  Through 
Rossini's  influence  his  one-act  opera  '  La  Casa 
nel  bosco '  was  produced  at  the  Th^tre  Italien 
(May  28,  1828),  but  its  reception  not  satisfying 
him  he  left  Paris  and  became  music-master  at  a 
school  in  Brussels.  Wearied  of  this  drudgery,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  published  melodies  distin- 
guished for  style  and  sentiment,  and  worthy  of 
the  poems  by  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Emile  Deschamps,  which  they  illustrated.  The 
success  of  these  songs  made  Niedermeyer  anxious 
to  return  to  the  theatre,  but  'Stradella'  (5  acts, 
March  3, 1837)  &iled,  though  supported  by  Mile. 
Falcon,  Noun*it,  and  Levasseur.  It  was  however 
revived  in  1 843  in  3  acts.  <  Marie  Stuart,'  5  acts 
(Deo,  6, 1844),  ^M  scarcely  more  successful,  and 
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would  be  forgotten  but  for  its  'Adieu  li  la 
France.'  Other  numbers  however,  deserve  at- 
tention. The  revival  of  the  'Donna  del  Lago' 
having  been  resolved  on  at  the  Acad^mie, 
Rossini  summoned  Niedermeyer  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Bologna,  and  empowered  him  to  adapt 
the  score  to  a  French  libretto  entitled  'Rob^ 
Bruce'  in  3  acts  (Dec.  30,  1846).  The  opera 
failed,  but  the  introduction  of  the  saxhorn, 
the  eight  trumpets  in  four  different  keys  in 
the  overture,  and  the  skill  with  which  various 
movements  &om  *Zelmira'  and  'Armida'  were 
adapted,  attracted  the  attention  of  musicians. 
Niedermeyer's  last  attempt  at  opera  was  'La 
Fronde*  (5  acts,  May  2,  1853)— a  failure  like  its 
predecessors.  His  true  vocation  was  sacred 
music.  His  mass  with  full  orchestra,  his '  messes 
basses,'  motets,  and  anthems,  piure  in  style,  and 
abounding  with  graceful  melody,  are  stUl  sung. 
We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  his  connexion 
with  d'Ortigue  in  the  foundation  of  a  periodical 
for  sacred  music,  intended  to  maintain  the  old 
traditions.  [See  Maitbisb.]  Unfortunately 
he  knew  but  little  of  either  the  history  or  the 
practice  of  plain-song,  and  his  'M^thode  d'accom* 
pagnement  du  Plun  Chnnt'  (1855),  hastily 
compiled,  was  severely  criticised.  Niedermeyer 
must  be  ranked  among  the  musicians  whose 
merits  are  greater  than  their  success.  Some  of 
his  melodies  will  live,  and  the  Ecole  de  Musique 
still  known  by  his  name  (a  continuation  of  that 
founded  by  Choron)  will  ensure  for  his  sacred 
works  an  honourable  place  in  the  repertoires  of 
the  Maltrises  de  France.  He  died  in  Paris* 
March  14, 1861.  [G.  C] 

NIEDERRHEINISCHE  MUSIKFESTE. 
%.e,  LowEB  Rhbnish  Musical  Festivals,  now 
held  in  triennial  turn  at  Whitsuntide,  at  either 
Diisseldorf,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  Cologne,  and 
irom  an  artistic  point  of  view  perhaps  the  most 
important  existing.  The  originator  is  said  to 
have  been  Dr.  Ludwig  F.  C.  Bischoff,  a  very 
active  musician  and  littenUeur,  who  some  seventy 
years  ago  assembled  together  the  musicians  in  his 
province,  and  instituted  a  *  Thuringian  Musical 
Festival,'  which  was  held  at  Erfurt  in  181 1.  In 
181 7  Johann  Schomstein,  music-director  at  Elber- 
feld,  following  the  example  of  Bischoff,  collected 
the  musical  forces  of  Elberfeld  and  Dlisseldorf,  and 
gave  a  performance  on  a  large  scale  in  the  former 
town,  tnus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Lower 
Rhenish  Festivals.  For  the  success  of  the  Elber- 
feld attempt  was  decided  enough  to  induce  several 
of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  two  towns 
mentioned  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to 
arrange  two  grand  concerts  for  Whitsuntide, 
which  should  take  place  alternately  at  Elberfeld 
and  DUsseldorf.  The  organisation  of  these  con- 
certs exacted  so  much  labour  and  trouble  that  it 
was  resolved  to  propose  to  a  third  neighbouring 
city  to  take  part  in  them,  and  an  offer  of  co- 
operation was  made  to  Cologne,  which  at  first 
declined  the  proposal.  The  first  four  festivals 
were  therefore  held  at  Elberfeld  and  DUsseldorf 
alternately. 

From  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Elberfeld 
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in  i8a7i  Aiz  gave  in  its  definite  adhesion,  and 
except  during  the  political  disturbances  firom 
1848  to  1850,  and  also  in  1853  and  1859,  these 
festivals  have  since  occurred  at  Dilsseldorf,  Aix, 
or  Cologne. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  each  occa- 
sion, a  few  facts  may  be  mentioned.  The  1 5th 
meeting,  at  Dlisseldorf,  in  1833,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  which  had  occurred, 
and  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
these  now  renowned  festivals.  For  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  direction  of  the  mnsic 
was  first  entrusted  to  Mendelssohn,  then  in 
his  26th  year.^  Another  distinguishing  feature 
was  a  third  concert  improvised  by  him  on  the  ' 
morning  of  Whit-Tuesday,  which  was  subse- 
quently known  as  the  'Artists'  concert,'  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introductioa  at  it  of  detached 
and  solo  pieces.  In  1835  MendeUsohn  con- 
ducted at  Cologne,  and  on  the  following  Whit- 
suntide directed  the  i8th  festival  at  Dtisseldorf, 
on  which  occasion  his  oratorio  'St.  Paul*  wta 
produced.  He  reproduced  Handel's  'Joshua' 
at  Cologne  in  T838,  and  on  that  occasion  con- 
tinued his  great  work  for  his  country  and  for 
the  musical  world  generally  of  reviving  the 
superb  choral  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  which, 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  extraordinary 
number  and  want  of  classification  and  publica- 
tion, had  been  suffered  to  remain  almost  in 
disuse,  until  resuscitated  by  one  of  the  greatest 
disciples  of  the  glcnrious  '  Cantor  of  Leipzig.' 

At  the  aist  festival,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1839, 
Mendelssohn  was  again  at  the  helm,  introducing 
there  his  42nd  PsfJm  '  As  the  hart  pants,*  and 
at  the  *  Artists'  concert'  playing  his  second 
pianoforte  concerto.  In  1842  he  conducted  at 
Diisseldorf,  and  made  its  festival  memorable  by 
the  introduction  of  the  *  Lobgesang,'  which  had 
been  already  performed  at  Leipzig  and  Birming- 
ham; and  in  1846,  at  Aix,  for  the  seventh  and 
last  time,  he  directed  a  grand  selection,  when 
Jenny  Lind  sang,  and  produced  extraordinary 
enthusiasm — ^the  occasion  being  recorded  as  the 
*  Jenny-Lind-Fest.'  Her  singing  of  Mendels- 
sohn's 'Auf  FlUgeln  des  Gesanges'  and  'Fruh- 
lingslied,'  at  the  'Artists'  concert'  is  described 
by  chroniclers  of  this  festival  as  producing  an 
effect  wholly  unparalleled.  In  185  a  no  festival 
took  place,  but  in  the  following  year  HiUer  and 
Schumann  shared  the  direction  at  Diisseldorf, 
respectively  contributing  a  Psalm — the  135th, 
and  a  Symphony — in  D  minor. 

From  this  time  the  Rhenish  Festivals  became 
in  some  respects  even  more  than  previously 
interesting.  The  great  composer  who  had  done 
so  much  for  ihem  had  indeed  passed  away,  but 
so  great  a  fame  had  been  secured  for  them, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  memorable  occasions 
on  i^Aich  Mendelssohn  had  presided,  and  also 
on  aocoimt  of  the  engagement  of  more  celebrated 
soloists  and  of  the  selection  of  fuller  if  not  more 
interesting  programmes,  as  to  attract  for  these 
Whitsuntide  meetings  more  attention,  and  to 
draw  musical  visitors  from  all  parts.    In  1855, 
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at  Dtisseldorf,  Mme.  Lind-Goldsdimidt  nng  in 
Haydn's  '  Creation,'  Schumann's  *  Paradise  and 
Peri,'  and  at  the  Artists'  concert. 

Dtisseldorf  was  fortunate  enough  in  1863  again 
to  secure  her  services,  and  the  choral  selections 
were  conducted  by  H  err  OttoCJoldschmidt.  An 
unusual  and  interesting  feature  on  this  oooaaion 
was  an  organ  solo  by  Herr  van  Eyken,  who 
played  Bach's  great  prelude  and  fngne  in  G  minor. 
The  fdlowing  Whitauntide,  1866.  Madame  lind- 
Goldschmidt  was  once  more  heard  at  a  Diisseldorf 
festival,  in  Handel's '  Messiah '  and  Schumann's 
'Paradise  and  Peri,'  etc.,  Madame  Schumann* 
Auer,  and  Stockhausen  being  the  other  soloists, 
and  Herren  O.  Goldschmidt  and  Tausch  con- 
ducting. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the 
localities,  the  directors,  and  the  chief  choral  and 
instrumental  works  &om  1 8 18  to  the  present 
year. 

To  this  brief  glance  at  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, a  few  remarks  may  be  added  as  to  the 
distinotiye  features  of  these  and  other  German 
festivals,  which  strike  an  habitud  at  onr  own 
large  musical  gatherings.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  difference  is  the  greater  care  in  pre- 
paration. Far  more  time  is  devoted  to  rehearaals 
of  full  band  and  chorus,  under  the  conductor's 
direction,  than  with  us.  Hence  the  perfonnanoes 
are  undoubtedly  more  finished  than  at  English 
festivals,  at  which  only  two  hurried  reheuaals 
take  place  for  seven  of  eight  performances.  In 
Germany  six  full  rehearsals  are  held  fat  three 
concerts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  first  object  in  England 
is  to  raise  money :  in  Germany  the  great  object 
is  to  benefit  art.  One  of  the  bad  results  of  our 
system  is  that  committees  shrink  from  risking 
the  performance  of  any  but  popular  works  which 
will  draw  and  'pay.'  One  of  the  good  results 
of  the  foreign  plan  is  that  only  classical  works  of 
high  artistic  merit  are  given.  No  such  selections 
as  some  of  those  at  evening  concerts  at  our  festi* 
vals  would  be  tolerated  in  Germany. 

In  the  Bhineland  all  classes  rejoice  at  an  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in '  das  liebliche  Friihlings- 
fest.'  Remuneration  appears  to  be  a  secondary 
consideration ;  indeed  the  services  of  the  chcurua, 
which  often  comprises  members  of  the  best 
families,  are  gratuitous,  and  are  given  con  amore. 
Ajid  one  consequence  of  this,  and  of  a  general 
agreement  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
amateur  performers,  is  a  moderate  charge  for 
tickets.  The  admission  to  the  best  places  is  less 
than  a  third  of  that  ck£z  nous.  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  great '  fVeast 
of  Pentecost,'  the  whole  population  of  these 
Bhenish  towns  seems  to  be  then  en  /ite,  and  to 
take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  festal  musical 
performances  now  so  thoroughly  associated  there 
with  Whitsuntide. 

Carl  Klingemann,  Mendelssohn's  friend, 
writing  to  England  concerning  the  Diisseldorf 
meeting  of  1836,  says : — *  Never  did  I  hear  such 
chorusHBinging.  All  the  singers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  soloists,  were  amateurs,  as  also  the 
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1 

Tnr. 

Plae^ 

Comdmaor. 

Prtmeipai  Choral  and  Orthutrai  Work. 

1«18 

DOmeldorf       . 

BnrgntOIIer        .      . 

Haydn's  Beeeons  and  Creation. 

1 

1819 

Elberfeld .       . 

Schunisteln         •      . 

Handel's  Messiah ;  and  Symphonj  i.  Beethoven. 

8 

W90 

DOimTdorf       . 

Handel's  Samson ;  and  Bnriea  Symphony. 

4 

1H21 

OolOglM      . 

Do.                  ... 

5 

1X23 

DQBMldorf      . 

Do.                  ... 

6 

W2S 

Klberfeld  .       . 

Bchonuteln        .      .       . 

Handel's  Jephthah.  and  Symphony  7,  BeethoTcn. 

7 

1824 

Cologne     . 

F.Bchnelder       .      .       . 

8 

1X25 

Aljt-UrCh»peIle 

F.  Rles 

Handel's  Alexander's  Feast ;  Symphony  0,  Beethoreo. 

0 

1826 

Dn!i««1dorf       . 

RlesandSpohr  .      .      . 

Spohr's  Last  Judgmesit ;  Meulah  ;  Symphony  In  D.  RIfli. 

10 

tm 

Kltwrfeld .       . 

8chomstetn        .      .       . 

Schneider's  Paradise  Loet ;  Symphony  fi.  Beethoreo. 

11 

1X38 

Cologne    .       . 

RtesuidKleio   .       .       . 

Klein's  JephU ;  Symphony  4,  Beethoren. 

la 

1829 

AU     .       .       . 

BlM 

u 

1«0 

IHlneldorf       . 

Do. 

14 

ixas 

Cologne    .       . 

Do 

Handel's  Samson :  Symphony  7.  Beethoren. 

IS 

1888 

Ddueklorf       . 

Handel's  Isnel  In  Egypt ;  Pastoral  Symphony.  Beethoren. 

16 

1884 

Aiz     .      .      . 

RIflt 

17 

18S5 

Coloffira    . 

18 

1838 

DOsseldorf       . 

Do.               .      .       . 

1» 

1837 

Aiz     .      .       . 

Wm 

Handel's  Belshazzar ;  Kings  of  Israel.  Met. 

90 

1888 

ColOffTM     .         . 

Handel's  Joshua ;  Symphony  bi  D.  Xotart. 

ii 

1889 

DQiMldorf       . 

Do.               .       .       . 

22 

1840 

Alx     .       .       . 

Spohr          .... 

Handel's  Jodas  ;  Symphony  7.  Beethoren. 

S 

1841 

Cologne    . 

Kreutmr     .... 

Klein's  DaTid ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoren. 

94 

1842 

DOueldorf      . 

9S 

1M3 

Alx     .       .       . 

BelMiger      .... 

Haiidel's  Samson  ;  Symphony  0  minor.  Mozart ;  Kroka,  Beethoren.  . 

98 

1»«4 

Coloffne    .      . 

Dorn 

Handel's  Jephthah :  Mitsa  Solennls.  Beethoren. 

97 

1846 

DOMldorf       . 

IU«tz 

Handel's  Joshua :  Symphony  9.  Beethoren. 

98 

1846 

Alx    .      .       . 

Mriidflssohn       .       .       . 

Creation :  Alexander's  Feast ;  Symphony  6^  Beethoren. 

S» 

1M7 

ColotM    .      . 

Dom  and  Bpontlnl     . 

» 

U4.M 

Alx     .      .      . 

LiiidpalnlDer      .      .       . 

Handel's  Judas ;  Biolca  Symphony.  Beethoren. 

81 

1X53 

DOsaeldorf       . 

F.  HlUer      .... 

Handel's  Meulah  ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoren ;  and  4.  Schomann. 

89 

1854 

Alx    .       .       . 

L'ndpaintner     .      .      . 

Handel's  Israel ;  Symphony  7.  Beethoren. 

83 

iMe 

DQnaeldorr       . 

Hiller 

84 

1806 

DOsseldorf       . 

Bletz 

85 

1887 

Aix     .       .       . 

Liszt      

Handel's  Messiah ;  Symphony  In  C.  Schubert. 

98 

1808 

Cologne    . 

Hnier 

87 

1860 

Ddswldorf       . 

Do 

88 

1»1 

AJx     .       .       , 

F.  lAchner  .... 

Beethoren's  Mlssa  Solennls ;  Joshua ;  Broica  Symphony,  Beethoven. 

8B 

1862 

Cologne    . 

HI11«r 

40 

IMS 

DOsMldorf      . 

Otto  Goldsehrablt     .      . 

Mendelssohn's  BlUah  ;  St.  Cecilia's  Ode ;  Symphony  ^  Beethoren. 

41 

1WV4 

Alx    .      .      . 

Rlrtz 

Handel's  BeUhazzar ;  Magnificat.  Bach ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoren. 

49 

1865 

Cologne    . 

Hiller 

Handel's  Israel ;  Symphony  7.  Beethoren. 

48 

1M6 

Diuaeldorf       . 

0.  Ooldtcbmidt  *  Tausch 

44 

IW 

Alx    .       .       . 

Rl«'tz 

Handel's  Judas ;  Symphony  5.  Beethoren. 

45 

1868 

Cologne    .       . 

Hiller 

46 

186B 

DOueldorf      . 

Rletz 

Handel's  Joshua :  MagnMoU.  Bach  ;  Symphony  7.  Recthoven. 

47 

1870 

AU     .       .      . 

Lechner       .... 

48 

lOTl 

Cologne    .       . 

Hiller 

Handel's  Joshua :  Symphony  9.  Beethoren. 

4* 

1079 

DOueldorf      . 

Bublnitein  .... 

Handel's  St.  Cecilia's  Ode;  Tower  of  Babel.  BublnsUIn;  Symphony  8. 
Beethoren ;  4.  Schumann. 

80 

UTS 

Alx    .      .      , 

RIeCi 

Handel's  Messiah ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoren. 

61 

1W4 

Cologne    .       . 

Hiller 

aa 

vn 

DOsseldorf       . 

Joachim       .      .      .      . 

ee 

itfre 

Aix     .       .       . 

Breuuung    .       .      .      . 

54 

M77 

Cologne    . 

Hiller 

60 

1878 

DOueldorf      . 

Joechlm      .      .      .      . 

Schumann's  Faust ;  Orpheus,  Oluck ;  Symphony  2.  Brahms. 

80 

1K79 

Aix    .      .       . 

Br«?unuDg     .      .      .      . 

Beethoren's  Mlua  SolennU ;  Symphony  9.  Schumann ;  9.  Schubert. 

w 

1880 

Cologne    .      . 

pm^y    ,       .       ,      ,      . 

ThwE 

Xkueldorf  h4i  held  Sa  Alz  17. 

greater  number  of  the  instrumental  performers. 
It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  to  this  fes- 
tival itfl  peculiar  excellence  and  beauty.  From 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  whole 
country  round  the  dilettanti  were  gathering, 
arriving  in  steamboata  or  Eilwagen,  not  to  toil 
at  an  irksome  ill-paid  task,  but  for  a  great 
musical  field-day,  nill  of  sotil  and  song.  All 
ranks  and  ages  unite  for  the  one  harmonious  end. 
....  Add  to  this  love  of  the  art,  good  training, 
well  cultivated  taste,  and  general  knowledge  of 
music,  and  it  is  explained  how  such  an  effect  is 
produced.  You  felt  the  life,  the  pulsation  of 
this  music,  for  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
understandings  were  in  it.  It  was  in  this  chorus 
and  in  this  band  that  public  interest  was  cen- 
tred ;  the  audience  listened  and  enjoyed,  but  the 
amateur  performers  constituted  the  festival.* 
The  importance  of  these  Rhine  festivals,  firom 


an  artistic  point  of  view,  waa  alluded  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  record  of  them.  The  roll 
of  eminent  musicians  of  European  fame  who 
have  conducted  them  alone  claims  such  re- 
cognition; while  the  long  catalogue  of  master^ 
pieces  performed,  especially  those  for  orchestra, 
in  which  English  festivals  are  as  a  rule  sadly 
deficient,  is  in  itself  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
and  suggestive  document.  The  following  list 
of  the  number  of  times  of  performances  of  Bee- 
thoven's Symphonies  at  these  Rhem'sh  festivals 
gives  a  tolerably  feiir  estimate  of  the  proportionate 
admiration  in  which  those  masterpieces  are  held 
by  the  great  oompoeer*8  countrymen  : — 

No.  2,  performed  once.  No.  S.  performed  eight  times. 
M    4,       do.        twice.  „   7,        do.  do. 

„    0,       do.  do.  „   .%        do.      nine  timee. 

„    8,       do.  do.  M   9,        do.      twelve  timet. 
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NIEMANN,  Albkbt,  one  of  the  most  £Eimons 
living  tenors  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  15,1831, 
at  Erxleben,  Magdebui^g,  where  his  father  kept 
an  hotel.  He  was  placed,  when  1 7  years  old,  in 
a  machine  factory,  but  want  of  means  prevented 
his  remaining  there,  and  he  went  on  the  stage 
at  Dessau  in  1849,  first  as  an  actor  of  small 
parts,  and  afterwards  as  a  chorus  singer^  Here 
the  Hofkapellmeister  Friedrich  Schneider  dis- 
covered his  musical  talent,  and  gave  him  some 
instruction.  A  baritone  singer  named  Nusch 
taught  him  singing,  and  with  such  success  that 
Niemann  soon  obtained  engagements  at  Halle 
and  other  small  theatres.  He  thus  came  under 
the  notice  of  Herr  von  Hiilsen,  General  Inten- 
dant  of  the  German  royal  theatres,  who  called 
him  to  Berlin,  and  gave  him  the  means  of 
further  improvement.  He  afterwards  played  at 
Stuttgardt  and  Konigsberg.  and  through  the 
kindness  of  the  King  of  Hanover  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  study  under  Duprez.  On  his  return  he 
joined  the  company  at  Hanover,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  is  engaged  at  the 
present  time,  having  been  creat^  'Kammer- 
Sanger'  to  the  Emperor.  In  Germany  he  has 
for  a  long  time  past  enjoyed  a  great  reputation, 
especially  in  *  heroic  parts,'  for  which  his  hand- 
some person  and  powerful  voice  eminently  fit 
him.  He  has  played  the  parts  of  the  Wagner 
heroes,  also  Cortez,  Joseph,  Raoul,  John  of  Ley- 
den,  Arnold,  Geoige  Brown  (La  Dame  Blanche) 
and  Chapelon  (Postilion) ;  and  was  selected  by 
Wagner  to  play  Siegmund  in  '  Die  Walkiire,'  at 
Bayreuth  in  1876. 

Niemann  has  not  sung  out  of  Germany  except 
when  Jbe  plcyed  Tannhauser  in  Paris,  on  its  pro- 
duction at  the  Acad^ie  on  March  1 3, 1 86 1 ;  when 
as  is  well  known,  the  opera  was  received  with 
great  disfavour,  only  being  played  twice.    [A.C.] 

NIEMETSCHEK,  Fbanz  Xaveb,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Pilsen,  and 
of  Philosophy  at  Prague  (1815),  bom  at  Saczka  in 
Bohemia,  a  musical  amateur,  who  played  the 
piano  with  taste,  and  is  of  importance  in  musical 
histoiy  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  Mozart,  the 
best  in  its  day  (Prague,  1798,  and  edition, 
Leipzig  1808).  [C.  F.  P.] 

NIGHT  DANCERS,  THE.  A  romantic 
opera,  in  2  acts,  founded  on  the  same  legend 
with  the  ballet  of  Giselle ;  words  by  G.  Soane, 
music  by  Edward  J.  Loder.  Produced  under  the 
title  of '  The  Wilis,  or  the  Night  Dancers,'  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  a8,  1846.  The 
notice  of  the  performance  in  the  '  Times '  is  his- 
torical, since  it  was  the  first  account  of  an  opera 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  until 
1878  was  the  musical  critic  of  that  paper.  The 
opera  was  revived  at  the  Hoyal  English  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Nov.  10,  i860.  [G.j 

NILSSON,  Ghbistinb,  was  bora  Aug.  20, 
1843,  near  Wexio  in  the  district  of  Wederslof, 
Sweden,  where  her  father  was  a  very  small  farmer 
on  the  estate  of  Count  Hamilton.*  From  an  early 

1  Thli  little  firm,  cmlled  BJflabol.  «u  afterrrards  pnrehaied  by  M Lia 
Nnnon,  after  tbe  death  of  her  parents,  with  her  flnt  prubastooal 
•arubigi,  and  giyeo  to  her  eldest  brother. 
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date  she  showed  great  aptitude  for  music,  and  her 
voice  proved  the  means  of  her  introduction  to 
Baroness  Leuhusen,  fi^e  Valerius,  herself  formerly 
a  singer,  from  whom  the  yOung  vocalist  received 
some  lessons.  She  was  afterwards  instructed  by 
Franz  Berwald  of  Stockholm,  and  in  six  months 
sang  at  Ourt.  Miss  Nilsson  accompanied  the 
Baroness  Leuhusen  to  Paris,  and  studied  singing 
imder  M.  WarteL  She  made  her  d^ut  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  Oct.  27.  1864,  as  Violetta^  in  a 
French  version  of  La  Traviata ;  and  aflerwarda 
appeared  as  Lady  Heuriettay  Astrifiammantep 
and  Elvira  (Don  Giovanni),  etc.  She  remained 
at  the  Lyrique  nearly  three  years,  after  which  she 
came  to  England,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
June  8, 1867,  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta,  with 
great  suocees,  subsequently  playing  in  the  other 
characters  mentioned  above,  and  as  Margaret  in 
Faust.  The  same  season  she  sang  at  the  Czystal 
Palace,  and  also  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
oratorio,  for  which  she  was  instructed  by  Mr, 
Turle,  the  then  oiganist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  traditional  style  of 
Handel's  songs.  On  Oct.  23  she  took  farewell  of  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  by  creating  the  principal  part 
in  *  Les  Bluets  of  Jules  Cohen.  She  was  then 
engaged  by  the  Acad^mie  de  Musique  for  the 
part  of  Ophelia  in  Ambroise  Thomas's  Hamlet, 
in  which  she  appeared  on  its  production  March  9, 
1868,  with  vexy  great  success. 

In  1868  Miss  Nilsson  reappeared  in  Italian 
Opera  at  Drury  Lane,  whither  the  company  had 
migrated  by  reason  of  the  fire  at  Her  Majesty's, 
with  the  same  ^lat  as  before,  and  added  to  her 
repertoire  the  r6les  ef  Lucia  and  Cherubino. 
In  that  year  she  sang  *  From  mighty  kings,'  and 
*  Wise  men  flattering,'  at  the  Handel  FestivaL 
She  sang  in  the  autumn  at  Baden-Baden,  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  as  Mignon,  and  in  the  win- 
ter returned  to  the  Acad^mie,  Paris.  In  1 869  she 
played  Ophelia  in  the  production  of  Hamlet  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  autumn  she  made  a  pro- 
vincial tour,  singing  later  in  London,  at  Exeter 
Hall,  in  the  Messiah,  Creation,  Hymn  of  Praise, 
etc.,  and  returning  to  Paris  for  the  winter. 

In  the  summer  season  of  1870,  Mr,  Wood 
having  taken  Drury  Lane  for  Italian  Opera,  Miss 
Nilsson  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  stars,  and  she 
then  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  as 
Alice,  the  Countess  (Figaro),  Desdemona,  and 
Mignon.  On  July  17  she  sang  the  soena  'Ah 
pei^do,'  at  the  Philharmonic  on  the  comme- 
moration of  the  centenary  of  Beethoven's  birth, 
with  a  beauty  of  conception  and  expression  which 
can  never  be  foigotten  by  those  who  heard  it. 

From  the  autumn  of  1870  to  the  spring  of  187a 
Miss  Nilsson  was  in  America  singing  in  ooncerta 
and  Italian  opera  under  M.  Strakosdb,  when  she 
added  Flotow's  oomic  opera  'L^Ombre'  to  her 
other  parts.  She  returned  to  Drury  Lane  in  the 
summer  of  1872,  and  on  July  27  was  married  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  M.  Auguste  Bouzaud  of 
Paris.  From  1872  to  1877  Madame  Nilsson  sang 
every  season  in  Italian  opera  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Her  Majesty's,  creating  Edith  in  Bal.e^8 

t  An  opora  whtdh  Ml  flat  In  spite  of  bar  shiglag. 
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TaUnnano,  Jane  i8,  1874,  and  Elsa  on  t)ie  pro- 
duction of  Lohengrin  at  Drury  Lane  in  1875,  a 
part  which  nhe  had  previously  played  in  America. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  of  these  last 
years,  Madame  Nilsson  has  either  sung  in  the 
provinces  in  opera  or  at  concerts,  or  been  engaged 
at  the  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna, 
etc.  She  paid  a  second  visit  to  America  for  the 
winter  seasons  of  1 8 73  and  74.  She  has  only  once 
visited  her  native  country  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity, viz.  in  1876,  when  she  made  a  tour  in 
Scandinavia  with  remarkable  'success. 

Her  voice  is  of  moderate  power,  great  sweet- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  evenness  in  aU  the  register, 
the  compass  being  about  two  and  a  half  octaves, 
from  G  natural  to  D  in  alt.'  Her  style  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  more  pathetic  parts  of  opera, 
being  peculiarly  excellent  as  Elsa,  Margaret,  and 
Mignon ;  for  Valentine,  while  looking  the  part 
to  perfection,  she  lacks  the  necessary  physique. 
During  her  earlier  seasons  her  success  was  helped 
by  a  certain  naXvet^  of  look  and  manner  which 
was  very  charming.  [A.C.] 

NINTH.  The  compound  intervals  called 
ninths  exceed  the  octave  either  by  a  tone  or  a 
semitone;  if  the  former  the  ninth  is  called 
'  major '  (a),  if  the  latter  it  is  called  '  minor  * 
(b).  The  interval  of  an  'augmented  ninth' 
which  exceeds  the  octave  by  three  semitones  (c) 
also  occasionally  occurs,  as  will  be  presently 
noted,  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  the  pro- 
minence  and  importance  of  the  major  and  mmor 
forms.  (Ex.  i.) 

Ninths  differ  from  all  other  oomponnd  inter- 
yala  in  the  higher  degree  of  invariability 
with  which  they  are  distinct  both  in  character 
and  treatment  from  their  corresponding  simple 
intervals  the  major,  minor,  and  augmented  seconds. 
They  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  wUch  require  preparation  somewhat  per- 
emptorily, and  further  prompt  resolution  after 
percussion;  and  those  which  satisfy  the  under- 
standing ear  so  far  that  preparation  appears 
superfluous,  and  haste  to  change  the  harmony 
after  percussion  unnecessary.  The  former  belong 
to  the  class  of  artificial  combinations  arrived  at 
by  processes  which  imply  counterpoint,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  essential  or  fundamental  chords 
which  can  exist  intelligibly  in  the  sense  of 
harmony  alone. 

The  first  class  is  generally  divided  by  theorists 
into  two  sub-classes,  called  respectively  '  suspen- 
sions'  and  'prepared  discords.'  The  intimate 
relationship  of  these  chords  has  already  been  in- 
dicated in  the  article  Habmont;  the  above 
classification  will  therefore  only  be  accepted  here 
provisionally,  for  convenience  in  explanation. 
Sospended  ninths  which  are  resolved  while  the 
chord  which  accompanies  them  stands  still,  can 
occur  on  every  note  of  the  scale,  though  that  on 
the  leading  note  is  extremely  harsh ;  they  are 
commonly  accompanied  by  third  and  fifth,  aa 

1  Sha  is  At  iircMnt  (Feb.  ISK)).  ilnfflng  at  Madrid. 
1  It  was  formerly  nearly  threo  ucimves.  but  sh«  hai  sparsd  the 
hlfhcr  put  lately  on  tbe  advice  of  lUmial,  oo  acuuut  of  Uie  greel 
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in  Ex.  3,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  major 
seventh,  suspended  with  the  ninth,  and  resolving 
with  it ;  sometimes  also  by  a  suspended  fourth 
as  well,  which  resolves  on  the  third  simultane- 
ously with  the  resolution  of  the  ninth  and 
seventh.  Suspended  major  ninths  resolve  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  in  the  former  case  alone 
they  resemble  suspended  seconds,  which  obviously 
must  rise  in  resolution;  and  in  this  form  also 
the  artificial  chromatic  heightening  of  the  major 
ninth  to  an  augmented  ninth  takes  place,  as  in 
the  following,  from  the  Vorspiel  to  Wagner** 
Tristan  und  Isolde.  (Ex.  3.) 
1*    d")   (P)    (0        2.    BsBTHovBir.     3.        Waowek. 


This  device  Is  nmilar  to  the  chromatic 
alteration  of  the  augmented  fifth  ;  and,  in  fact, 
eight  bars  further  on  than  the  above  quotation, 
the  augmented  ninth  and  the  augmented  filth 
actually  occur  toG^ether  in  the  same  chord,  in  a 
way  which  is  highly  suggestive  of  their  common 
origin. 

The  second  sub-class  mentioned  above  differs 
from  those  which  are  distinguished  as  suspensions 
chiefly  in  the  process  of  resolution ;  in  which, 
instead  of  the  rest  of  the  chord  (that  is,  its  root 
and  concordant  notes)  being  stationary  while 
the  suspended  notes  are  resolved,  and  moving 
afterwards,  the  process  is  condensed,  so  that 
when  the  discord  has  been  arrived  at  by  pre- 
paration, which  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
process  of  suspension,  the  root  of  the  chord  and  its 
dependent  notes  change  simultaneously  with  the 
resolution.  So  that  though  the  resolution  is 
upon  the  same  note  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  chord  had  remained  unchanged,  its  relation 
to  the  root  note  of  the  new  chord  is  different. 
The  root  commonly  rises  a  fourth,  but  it  ia 
also  possible  for  it  to  fall  a  third. 

The  above  class  of  ninths  may  be  accompanied 
by  thirds  and  sevenths  which  are  either  major 
or  minor,  but  in  the  last  and  most  important 
class  the  accompanying  third  must  be  major 
and  the  seventh  minor.  These  ninths,  both 
major  and  minor,  are  conmionly  held  to  be 
fundamental  harmonies,  on  the  ground  of  their 
representing  the  compound  tone  of  the  root  or 
generator.  The  major  ninth  is  represented  by 
the  eighth  harmonic,  which  is  only  removed  two 
octaves  and  a  note  from  the  root, — and  is  easily 
and  clearly  obtained,  as  for  instance  in  horns  and 
trumpets.  The  minor  ninth  is  similarly  taken 
by  some  theorists  to  be  represented  by  the  six- 
teenth harmonic,  which  however  is  four  octaves 
removed  from  the  generator,  and  is  so  closely 
hemmed  in  by  other  harmonics  at  the  distance 
of  a  semitone  apart,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  it 
could  be  clearly  distinguished  or  easily  obtained 
as  the  major  ninth  is.    It  mty  however  posublv 
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be  taken  as  a  modification  or  softening  of  the 
major  ninth,  and  is  certainly  used  with  equal 
freedom.  Examples  from  so  trustworthy  a  source 
as  Haydn,  are  given  in  the  article  Habmont 
(p.  683) :  Schumann's  Overture  to  Genoveva 
actually  commences  with  a  full  chord  of  the 
minor  ninth ;  and  Mendelssohn's  Andante  con 
Variazioni  in  Eb,  with  second  inversion  of  the 
major  ninth. 

The  ninths  belonging  to  this  class  are  not  only 
firee  in  the  manner  of  their  assumption,  but 
singularly  so  in  the  manner  of  their  resolution ; 
they  are  both  conunonly  resolved  after  the  man- 
ner of  suspensions,  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
whQe  the  rest  of  the  chord  stands  still ;  or  after 
the  manner  of  the  so-called  'prepared  '  discords ; 
while  the  chord  changes,  as  firom  Dominant  to 
Tonic  harmony.  They  also  resolve  by  leaps,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Dominant  ninths ;  in  which  the 
part  having  the  ninth  frequently  leaps  down- 
wards to  the  third  or  fifth  of  the  chord,  and 
then  passes  with  change  of  harmony  to  a  prox- 
imate concordant  note  in  the  Tdnic  6hord.  Occa- 
sionally the  ninth  appears  to  be  resolved  rather 
by  a  change  of  the  mass  of  harmony  than  by  the 
progression  of  the  parts ;  and  further  it  i»  found 
persisting  through  such  changes  of  harmony,  and 
being  resolved  without  moving,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing from  Mr.  Macfarrens  'Joseph':! — 


The  Dominant  major  ninth  is  only  used  in  the 
major  mode,  the  minor  ninth  in  both;  and  it 
will  be  dear  at  the  mere  statement  that  the 
minor  ninth  firom  the  Dominant  is  not  a  note 
which  occurs  in  the  diatonic  series  of  the  major 
scale,  and  therefore  the  chord  is  chromatic  in 
that  relation.  But  not  only  this  ninth,  but 
several  others  which  are  more  distinctly  chroma- 
tic, are  commonly  affiliated  in  the  range  of  a  key 
without  its  being  considered  that  the  tonality  is 
thereby  obscured.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  are  the  ninths  of  the  Tonic  and  Supertonio, 
which  represent  the  compound  tone  of  those 
respective  notes,  and  also  stand  in  the  fibvourable 
position  of  Dominant  chords  in  the  closely  related 
keys  of  the  Subdominant  and  Dominant  to  the 
original  key.  In  these  the  minor  seventh  and 
minor  ninth  of  the  Tonic,  and  the  major  third 
and  minor  ninth  of  the  Supertonic  are  chromatic 
in  relation  to  the  major  scale.  The  major  ninth  of 
the  Supertom'o  will  not  chime  conveniently  with 
the  minor  mode  because  of  its  contradicting  the 
vital  minor  third  of  the  scale ;  in  all  the  other 
ninths  which  can  be  used  in  either  scale,  there 
will  be  at  least  one  note  which  is  chromatic. 

From  the  minor  ninth  are  derived  that  conspicu- 
ous class  of  discords  called  diminished  sevenths, 
which  are  its  inversions  with  the  root-note 
omitted.     They  are  said  theoretically,  that  is 
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in  just  intonation,  to  be  very  harsh ;  but  modem 
musicians  seem  to  be  exceedingly  well  content 
with  the  chord,  and  even  go  to  the  length 
of  using  the  interval  of  a  diminished  seventh 
melodii^y;  which  shows  at  least  that  the  mind 
can  readily  grasp  it.  This  facility  may  of  course 
be  partly  owing  to  the  firequency  with  which  the 
chord  occurs  in  modem  music.  Theorists  have 
complained  that  it  is  used  to  excess,  and  in  some 
senses  this  may  be  true ;  but  if  so  it  is  not  im- 
likely  that  it  is  a  good  deal  their  fault,  for  they 
rarely  miss  the  opportunity  to  show  off  mudi 
superfluous  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  to  their 
disciples  the  chameleonlike  qualities  of  the  chord 
and  its  various  uses,  which  it  would  be  much 
better  for  worthy  disciples  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves. It  may  comfort  those  who  feel  disposed 
to  use  the  chord  a  good  deal  at  times  for  really 
musical  purposes,  to  point  out  a  singular  example 
in  a  prelude  in  G  minor  for  organ,  by  Bach 
(Dorffel  No.  8a  2),  too  long  for  quotation,  in  which 
there  is  a  descending  series  of  twelve  diminished 
sevenths  alternating  with  transitional  resolutions^ 
and  followed  by  four  more  diminished  sevenths 
descending  in  a  row ;  making  in  all  a  notable  total 
of  sixteen  diminished  sevenths  in  thirteen  bars. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  chord  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
of  Diminished  Interval  and  Change. 

The  complete  chord  of  the  Dominant  ninth 
is  sometimes  called  the  'Added  ninth*  be- 
cause the  third  which  produces  the  interval 
is  added  to  the  complete  chord  of  the  Dominant 
seventh.  [C.H.H.P.] 

NISSEN,  Geobo  Nicolaus  von,  Staatsrath 
of  Denmark,  was  bom  at  Hardensleben  (Den- 
mark), Jan.  22,  1761.  When  chaxg^-d'afiaires 
at  Vienna  in  1 797  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mozart's  widow,  assisted  her  in  regulating  her 
embarrassed  affairs,  and,  in  1809,  married  her. 
Betiring  firom  official  life  in  i$2o  he  settled  in 
Salzburg,  where  he  died  March  24,  1826.  His 
biography  of  Mozart^  compiled  from  the  mass 
of  documents  then  in  existence,  and  from  the  re- 
collections of  his  wife  and  Mozart's  sister,  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  widow,  with  preface 
by  Dr.  Feuerstein  of  Puna,  and  '  Anhang '  (pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  with  2nd  and  cheap 
edition  by  G.  Senff,  Leipzig,  1828).       [C.  F.  P.] 

NOCTURNE,  NOTTURNO.  A  name  and 
form  of  composition  the  origin  of  which  is  due  to 
John  Field,  whose  18  or  19  so-called  Nocturnes 
(although  not  more  than  about  11  of  them 
deserve  the  title — see  Field)  are  widely  and 
deservedly  popular,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
charm  of  freshness  and  simplicity,  but  also  on 
account  of  their  being  the  predecessors  of 
Clhopin's  Nocturnes,  which  undoubtedly  owe 
their  form,  though  not  their  characteristic  me- 
lancholy, to  those  of  Field.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  comijare  some  of  the  Nootumes  of  both 
composers, — for  instance.  Field's  No.  5  in  Bb, 
with  Chopin's  op.  32,  No.  2,  both  the  first  and 
second  subjects  of  each  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  other  composer.    The 
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Italian  fimn  of  the  word,  Notturno,  is  employed  by 
Mozart  to  denote  a  piece  in  three  moTementa  for 
strings  in  two  horns  (K.  a86).  It  is  also  used  by 
Mendelssohn  for  the  title  of  the  lovely  entr'acte  in 
the  Midsuramer  Night's  Dream  Music,  which  re- 
presents the  sleep  of  the  lovers.  More  recently  the 
name  has  been  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in 
more  than  one  branch  of  art.  [J.  A^.M.] 

NOCTURNS  (Lat.  NoOunU,  Noet%ma  Ora- 
fionet.  The  Night  Hours).  Portions  of  the  Office 
of  Matins,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Antiphons,  and 
Lessonsy  of  which  three  divisions  are  usually 
sung,  on  Sundays  and  F^vals,  and  one  only  on 
FerudDays.    [See  Matins.]  [W.S.B.] 

NODE  (Latin  nodui,  a  knotV  The  vibration 
of  a  string  may  assume  many  different  forms.  In 
Fig.  I  the  string  is  shewn  vibrating  as  a  whole ; 
in  Fig.  a  it  divides  into  two  equal  segments ;  in 
Fig.  3  into  three  equal  segments.  These  seg- 
ments, where  the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  great- 
est, are  called  Loops  ({,  Figs.  2  and  3),  and  the 
p(Hnts  of  rest  between  them  are  called  Nodes  (n). 
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But  when  a  string  Is  plucked,  as  in  the  harp 
and  guitar,  or  bowed  as  m  the  violin,  it  does  not 
vibrate  in  any  one  of  the  simple  forms  just  de- 
scribed, but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  string  combined  with  that  of  its 
halves  would  be  represented  by  Fig.  4.  Here 
the  node  is  no  longer  a  point  of  complete  rest  but 
a  point  where  the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  least. 

If  the  string  while  vibrating  be  touched  at 
^,  1},  it  etc.  of  its  length,  as  in  playing  har- 
monics on  the  harp  or  violin,  all  forms  of  vibra- 
tion which  have  loops  at  these  points  vanish, 
and  all  forms  which  have  nodes  there  become 
more  marked.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  damp  the 
vibrations  of  the  whole  string,  of  its  third  parts, 
of  its  fifth  parts,  etc.,  leaving  the  vibrations  of 
its  halves,  of  its  fourth  parts,  of  its  sixUi 
parts,  etc.,  unimpeded. 

The  column  of  air  in  an  open  pipe  vibrating 
as  a  whole  hns  a  node  in  the  centre,  towards 
which  the  particles  of  air  press  and  from  which 
they  again  draw  back  (see  Fig.  5,  n). 
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Thus  at  the  node  the  air  does  not  move  but 
madeigoes  the  greatest  changes  of  density.    At 


the  loop  (D  there  is  no  change  of  density  but 
great  amplitude  of  vibration.  The  open  ends  of 
the  pipe  are  always  loops,  for  the  density  at 
these  points  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  outer 
air,  does  not  change.  This  remains  true  whether 
the  pipe  have  two,  three,  or  more  nodes,  as 
shewn  m  Figs.  6  and  7. 
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In  a  stopped  pipe  the  dosed  end  is  alwsys  a 
node,  and  the  open  end  a  loop,  whether  the 
column  of  air  vibrate  as  a  whole  (see  Fig.  8), 
or  divide  into  segments  as  shown  in  Figs  9 
and  10. 
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In  prBctioe  both  an  open  and  a  stopped  pipe 
vibrate  not  in  any  one  of  the  ways  just  de- 
scribed, but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  case  of  strings,  the  node  is  not  a 
point  of  complete  rest  but  of  least  motion. 

Chladni  showed  that  sand  strewn  on  vibrating 
plates  or  membranes  collects  along  the  lines 
where  the  motion  is  least.  These  are  called 
nodal  lines,  and  may  assume  a  variety  of  sym- 
metric forms.  [J,  L.] 

NODUS  SALOMONIS  (Solomon's  knot). 
A  celebrated  Canon,  composed  by  Pietro  Va- 
lentini,  and  described  bv  Fr.  Kircher,  in  his 
Musurgia.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be 
song  by  ninety-six  Voices,  disposed  in  twenty- 
four  Choirs :  but  Kircher  afterward  ascertained, 
that,  provided  the  distribution  into  four-part 
Choirs  was  properly  carried  out»  the  number  of 
Voices  might  be  increased  to  five  hundred  and 
twelve,  or  even  to  twelve  millions  two  hundred 
thousand.  The  Ouida—in.  which  four  notes  <Hily 
are  used — stands  as  follows  :— 


The  First  Choir  leads ;  the  Bass  and  Tenor 
entering  together ;  the  former,  with  the  Guida, 
and  the  latter,  with  its  Inversion,  beginning  on  the 
Twelfth  above.  Aftw  a  Semibreve  Best,  the  Alto 
sings  the  Guidaf  and  the  Treble  its  Inversion  in 
the  Twelfth  above,  both  beginning  together,  as 
before.  All  the  other  Choirs  enter  in  the  same 
way,  each  pair  of  voices  beginning  one  Semibreve 
later  than  the  preceding  pair.    But,  when  the 
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number  of  Voices  exceeds  thirty-two,  the  notes 
must  be  sung  of  dififerent  lengths,  Rome  Choirs 
taking  each  one  as  a  Large,  others  as  a  Long, 
and  so  on.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Canon  of  this 
kind  is  no  'work  of  Art  at  all.  Arithmetically 
considered,  it  reduces  itself  to  a  very  simple  cal- 
culation ;  while,  musically,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  intolerable  drawl  on  the  Chord  of  G.  But  no 
Canon,  written  for  so  great  a  number  of  Voices, 
could  possibly  be  founded  on  more  than  one 
■ingle  Chord.  [W.S.R.] 

NOfiL  (Old  Fr.  Novel;  Burgundian  NoS; 
Norman  Nud ;  Poitevin  Nau ;  Germ.  WeihnachU 
Oesatiff ;  £ng.  Noicelh  NoueU,  Christmas  Carol). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  Hymn,  or  Canticle,  of  mediae  val 
origin,  composed,  and  sung,  in  honour  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  Our  Lord. 

The  word  Noel  has  so  long  been  accepted  as 
the  French  equivalent  for  'Christmas,*  that  we 
may  safely  dispense  with  a  dissertation  upon 
its  etymology.  Moreover,  whatever  opinions  may 
be  entertained  as  to  its  root,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  retaining  it  as  the 
generic  name  of  the  Carol :  for  we  continually 
find  it  embodied  in  the  Christmas  Hymn  or 
Motet,  in  the  form  of  a  joyous  ^exclamation; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  particular  kind 
of  Hymn  was  first  cultivated  eiUier  in  France 
or  Burgundy,  and  commonly  sung  there  in  very 
antient  times. 

Of  the  numerous  early  examples  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  us,  the  most  inter- 
esting is,  undoubtedly,  the  famous  *  Prose  de 
r&ne.*  This  curious  Carol  was  annually  sung,  at 
Beauvais,  and  Sens,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, as  early  as  the  12th  century;  and 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Ceremonial  con- 
nected with  a  certain  popular  Festival  called  the 
*  Fete  de  Tdne,*  on  which  an  ass,  richly  capari- 
soned, and  bearing  upon  its  back  a  young  maiden 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  led  through  the 
city,  in  commemoration  of  the  Flight  into  JSgypt,, 
and  finally  brought  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
Cathedral,  while  the  crowd  chaunted  the  follow- 
ing quaint,  but  by  no  means  unmelodious  ditty : — 


Or-  1  -  en-tta  par-tl-bua.  Ad-ven-u-vlt  w  -  I  -nut, 
Bex,  lira  Asnes,  car  dMotez,  Bel  •  la  bovche  ra-  ehlff-nei. 


-      tn  rj 


Polcher  et     for-tls  - 
Vous  »uraz     da  foin 


-mui,   Sor-d-nts  ap-Ui-sl  •  mus. 
•sez,      Kt    de  I'aYOlM  k      pUntei. 


Ifez.    aire    As  -  nw,  hex! 
Hex.   tire   As  -  nes,  hexl 


Scarcely  less  popular  in  Germany,  than  the 

*  Prose  de  Tftne    in  France,  were  the  beautiful 

1  A  modern  Oenn&n  critlo,  F.  M.  BOhme,  mistakes  the  rowels 
S.V.0.V.A.K— the  mediaeval  abbreriation  for  iecmlorum.  Am*n—tov  a 
similar  cry  of  Joy,  and  is  greatlr  exercised  at  the  admlsatun  of  a 

*  Bacchanalian  shout'  into  the  Olfice-Boolu  of  the  Church  I  '  Statt 
Amen  der  bacchtiche  Freudenruf.  eiocat  I'  (BOhme,  i)a»  Oratottmm; 
UlpKl^,  IWLi  l.aeeAppeudij(.£vovAB.l 
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Carols  '  Resonet  in  laudibus  *  (Wir  loben  all*  das 
Kindelein),  and  *Dies  est  Istitis'  (Der  Tag  der 
ist  so  freundlich) — the  latter,  equally  well  known 
in  Holland  as  *Tis  een  dach  van  vroUchkeit/ 
Both  these  examples  are  believed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  13th  century;  as  is  also  another — 'Tempna 
adest  floridum*— -of  equally  tuneful  character. 
*In  dulci  jubilo' — a  curious  mixture  of  Latin 
and  Patois,  set  to  a  deliciously  simple  Melody — 
may  possibly  be  of  somewhat  later  date. 

These  early  forms  were  succeeded,  in  the  i6tli 
and  1 7th  centuries,  by  Carols  treated,  with  more 
or  less  success,  in  the  Polyphonic  style.  The 
credit  of  having  first  so  treated  them  is  generally 
given  to  Francois  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  Maitre 
de  Chapelle  to  Charles  IX,  Henri  III,  and 
Henri  fv,  on  the  strength  of  a  collection  of 
pieces,  entitled  '  M^anges  de  la  Musique,*  pub- 
lished, at  Paris,  in  1610 — ^the  year  following  his 
decease.  But,  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  who 
died,  at  Borne,  in  1607,  has  left  us  a  magnificent 
example,  in  the  form  of  a  Motet — *  Hodie  Christaa 
natus  est ' — in  the  course  of  which  he  introduces 
the  exclamation,  No^  I  No^ !  with  striking  effect; 
and  Luca  Marenzio  published  a  similar  composi- 
tion, adapted  to  the  same  words,  as  early  as  15SS. 
As  Du  Caurroy*s  collection  was  contained  in  a 
posthumous  volume,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossi- 
ble, now,  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  rival  Com- 
posers, as  to  priority  of  invention ;  though  the 
French  Noels  will,  of  course,  bear  no  com- 
parison with  those  written  in  Italy,  in  point  of 
excellence.  Still,  it  is  only  fsdr  to  say  that  the 
Italian  Composers  seem  to  have  excited  no  n>iiit 
of  emulation  among  their  countrymen;  whiles 
for  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Da 
Caurroy,  collections  of  great  value  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  in  France :  such  as  Jean  Francois 
Dandrieu^s  '  Suite  de  Noels,'  published  early  in 
the  18th  century;  'Noel  Borguignon  de  Gui 
BarOzai,'  1720;  'Traduction  des  Noels  Boor* 
guignons,'  1 735 ;  '  Nouveaux  Cantiques  Spiritnels 
Proven9aux,'  Avignon,  1750;  and  many  others. 
We  subjoin  a  few  bars  of  Nanini's  Motet,  and 
of  one  of  Du  Caurroy  s  Noels,  as  specimens  of  the 
distinctive  styles  of  Italy,  and  France,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1 7th  century. 

G.  M.  Nanihi. 
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The  liistory  of  oar  own  English  Carols  has  not 
yet  been  exhaustively  treated  ;    nor  has  their 
Music  received  the  attention  it  deserves.     In  no 
rtari  of  the  world  has  the  recurrence  of  Yale-Tide 
been  welcomed  with  greater  rejoicings  than  in 
England;   and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Chnstmas  Carol  has  obtained  a  firm  hold,  less 
upon  the  taste  than  the  inmost  affections  of  the 
People.    Not  to  love  a  Carol  is  to  proclaim  one- 
self a  charL     Yet,  not  one  of  our  great  Com- 
posers seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to 
this  subject.    We  have  no  English  Noels  like 
those  of  Eustache  du  Caurroy.     Possibly,  the 
influence  of  national  feeling    may  have  been 
strong  enough,  in  early  times,  to  exclude  the 
refinements  of  Art  from  a  Festival  the  joys  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  as  freely  open  to  the 
most  unlettered  Peasant  as  to  his  Sovereign. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  &ct  remains,  that 
the  old  Verses  and  Melodies  have  been  perpetu- 
ated among  us.  for  the  most  part,  by  the  process 
of  tradition  alone,  without  any  artistic  adornment 
whatever ;  and,  unless  some  attempt  be  made  to 
preserve  them,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that,  in 
tliese  days  of  change,  they  will  continue  much 
longer  in  remembrance.     There  are,  of  course, 
some  happy  exceptions.    We  cannot  believe  that 
the  famous  Boards  Head  Carol — <  Caput  apri  de- 
fero* — will  ever  be  foi^tten  at  Oxford.     The 
fine  old  melody  sung  to  '  Grod  rest  you,  merrie 
Gentlemen,'  possessing  as  it  does  ail   the  best 
qualifications  of  a  sterling  Hymn  Tune,  will 
probably  last  as  long  as  the  Verses  with  which 
It  is  associated.    [See  Htmn.]    But,  the  beautv 
of  this  noble  Tune  can  only  be  fully  appreciated, 
when  it  is  heard  in  Polyphonic  Harmony,  with 
the  Melody  placed,  according  to  the  invariable 
custom  of  the  1 7th  century,  in  the  Tenor.    A 
good  collection  of  English  Ciurols,  so  treated,  would 
form  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  store  of  popu- 
lar Choir  Music. 

The  best,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  English 
Carols,  of  the  present  day,  are  translations  from 
well-known  mediseval  originals.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his  adapta- 
tions ;  among  which  are  the  long-established  &• 
vourites,  'Christ  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day' 


('Resonet  in  htudibus*);  'Good  Christian  men, 
rejoice,  and  sing'  ('In  dulci  jubilo');  *  Royal  Day 
that  chasest  gloom'  ('Dies  est  IstitisB  ) ;  and 
'Good  King  Wenoeslas  looked  out'  ('Tempus 
adest  floridum') — though  the  Legend  of  'Good 
King  Wenceelas'  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  original  Latin  Verses.' 

Of  Modem  Carols,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
they  follow,  for  the  most  part^  the  type  of  the 
ordinary  Part  Song.  [W.  S.  R.] 

NOHL.  Carl  Fbiedbich  Ludwio,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  music  and  musical  subjects,  was 
bom  at  Iserlohn  in  Westphalia,  on  Dec.  5,  1831. 
His  father  is  a  legal  functionary,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  son  should  follow  the  same  profes- 
sion, although  his  taste  for  music  showed  itself 
while  he  was  still  a  child.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Gymnasium  of  Dinsburg,  and  in  1 850  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn.  From  Bonn  he  proceeded  to 
Heidelbei^,  in  order  to  pursue  his  legal  studies, 
which  were  however  neglected  for  musical  and 
literary  pursuits.  At  Heidelberg  he  determined 
to  make  music  his  profession,  but  this  idea  warn 
abandoned  in  accordanoe  with  his  father's  wishes, 
and  he  continued  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at 
Berlin,  at  the  same  time  receiving  instruction 
in  the  theory  of  music  from  Professor  Dehn. 
In  1853  Nohl  entered  the  Prussian  Civil  Service 
as  Referendarius,  but  in  1856  his  health  broke 
down,  and  he  had  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in  1857, 
and  continued  his  musical  studies  under  P^ 
feasor  Kiel.  In  1 858  he  finally  abandoned  the 
legal  profession,  and  settled  at  Heidelberg,  the 
University  of  which  place  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (i860).  In 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Munich,  where,  in 
1865  King  Lad  wig  II  appointed  him  an  Honor- 
ary Professor  in  the  Umverdty.  In  1873  he  re- 
turned to  Heidelberg,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
and  where  he  teaches  musical  history  and  aes- 
thetics. Space  will  not  allow  of  our  inserting  a 
complete  list  of  Nohl*s  works:  many  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  are 
known  in  this  country.  His  *  Mozart's  Letters ' 
(1865),  'Beethoven's  Letters'  (1865  and  1870), 
'Letters  of  Musicians'  (1866),  <  Gluck  and 
Wagner'  (1870),  'Die  Beethoven  Feier '  (1871), 
'Beethoven  aocording  to  the  representations  of 
his  Contemporaries'  (1877),  'Life  of  Bee- 
thoven' (1877),  and  other  works  on  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  mu- 
sical literature  of  the  century,  and  have  gone 
through  many  editions.  [W.  B.  S.] 

NONE  (Lat.  Officium  (vel  Oratto)  ad  fforam 
Nonam,  Ad  Nonam),  The  last  of  the  '  Lesser 
Hours,'  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Office  consists  of  the  Versicle,  and  Re- 
sponse, '  Deus  in  adjutorium* ;  a  Hymn — '  Rerum 
Deus  tenax  vigor' — which  never  changes ;  the  last 
forty-eight  verses  of  the  Psalm, '  Beati  immaculati,' 

1  Sae  the  Rcr.  T.  Helmora'f  'Carols  for  Chrlstmutlde';  ft  work, 
which.  notfiiih<tandinK  lu  inod«it  pretaailotu,  U  bj  lar  tbt  belt 
Collection  published  in  a  popular  form. 
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sung  in  three  diviBioiu,  but,  tinder  a  single  An- 
tiphon;  the  Capitulam,  and  Besponsorium  for 
the  Season ;  ana  the  Prayer,  or  Collect,  for  the 
Day.  The  Plain  Ghaunt  Music  for  None  will 
be  found  in  the  'Antiphonarium  Bomanum/ 
and  the  'Directorium  ChorL*  (.W.S. R.] 

NONET  (Ital.  Nonetio).  A  Composition, 
written  for  nine  Voices,  or  Instruments. 

A  Vocal  Nonet  is  rarely  called  into  existence, 
without  some  special  raisou  cCStre,  For  instaooe, 
in  the  Polyphonic  Schools,  it  not  unlrequently 
results  from  the  union  of  two  Choirs,  one  for  five, 
and  the  other  for  four  Voices,  as  in  the  case  of 
Allegri*s  celebrated  Miserere :  whUe,  in  Operatic 
Music,  it  becomes  a  self-evident  necessity,  when- 
ever nine  Characters  are  brought  upon  the  Stage, 
either  together,  or  in  succession,  during  the  course 
of  a  continuous  series  of  movementsi,  as  in  the 
Finale  to  the  first  Act  of '  Die  Zauberflote.' 

Among  the  few  Instrumental  Nonets,  produced 
since  the  time  of  Mozart,  the  first  place  must 
unquestionably  be  accorded  to  Spohr's  delight- 
ful Op.  31,  for  Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments 
combined.  [W.S.E.] 

NON  NOBIS  DOMTNE.  A  celebrated 
Canon,  generally  sung,  in  England,  as  a  substitute 
for  *  Grace  after  meat,'  at  public  dinners,  and  on 
other  festive  occasions. 

English  historians  are  unanimous  in  describing 
'  Non  nobis  Domine  *  as  the  oomDosition  of  William 
Byrd :  but  it  is  not  to  be  founa  in  any  volume  of 
his  published  works,  though  the  subject  appears 
in  one  of  the  '  Cantiones  sacro,'  printed  by  Byrd 
and  Tallis  in  1575.  Bumey  tells  us  that  the 
earliest  copy  to  which  Byrd*s  name  is  appended 
is  that  inserted  in  Hilton's  'Catch  that  Catch 
can.'  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  that 
curious  work ;  but,  neither  in  the  edition  of 
165a,  nor  that  of  1658,  is  the  author's  name  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  existence  of  an  earlier  edition, 
printed  in  1651,  though  strongly  suspected,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  proved.  Dr.  Pepusch, 
in  his  'Treatise  on  Harmony'  (i 730-1 731),  dis- 
tinctly calls  it  *  the  famous  Canon  by  William 
Byrd,  and  no  doubt  seems  to  have  been  felt  on 
the  subject  until  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century,  when  Carlo  Kicdotti  published,  at 
Amsterdam,  a  Concerto,  founded  on  the  well- 
known  theme,  which  he  attributed  to  Palestrina. 
Palestrina  has,  indeed,  used  its  opening  clause 
more  than  once ;  notably  in  his  Madrigal,  *  When 
flowery  meadows  deck  the  year' — one  of  the  love- 
liest that  ever  was  written.  This,  however,  proves 
nothing.  He  has  not  treated  it  as  a  Canon — ^in 
which  form  it  bears  far  less  resemblance  to  his 
peculiar  style  than  to  that  of  Josquin  des  Pr^. 
The  Subject,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
usual one ;  and  has  even  been  called,  by  Morley, 
'  a  most  common  point.'  Handel  hais  used  it,  in 
his  '  Hallelujah  Chorus,*  in  *  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord'  (Israel),*  and  in  other  places  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Bach  has  employed  it  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  'Aliabreve  per  Organo  pleno,'  in  D 
(Dorffel,  No.  1053).    Mendelsaohn  has  also  used 
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the  few  opening  notes  in  '  Not  only  unto  him*— 
the  last  chorus  in  S.  Paul ;  and  these  notes, 
phrased  exactly  as  in  the  Canon,  will  be  found 
among  the  works  of  so  many  composers*  that  it 
is  clear  they  are  looked  upon  as  conmu>n  property. 
But,  the  Subject  is  not  the  Canon.  It  is  in  the 
ingenuity  of  that  that  the  true  merit  lies.  We 
dfum  that  merit  for  Byrd.  Biociotti  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  tempted  to  aooord  it  to  Palestnna» 
on  tiie  authority  of  a  very  antient  copy,  said  to 
be  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  engraved  upon  a 
plate  of  gold.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Pa- 
lestrina's  name  is  appended  to  this  copy;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  Introduction  to 
Dr.  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,'  printed  in  1700^ 
special  mention  is  made  of  'Bird's  Anthem  in 
golden  notes,'  *  Preeerv'd  intire  in  the  Vatican.* 
The  Canon — a  perpetual  one,  in  the  'Mixo- 
lydian  Mode — is  capable  of  many  solutions,,  all 
exhibiting  a  freedom  of  treatment  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  strict  laws  of  Counterpoint. 
The  most  noticeable  deviations  from  rule,  are, 
some  Hidden  Octaves,  which  seem  to  form  an 
essential  element  in  the  construction  of  the  second 
clause  ;  and  a  certain  Changing-Note,  in  the 
form  of  an  ascending  Seventh — ^which  last  faolt, 
however,  would  not  appear,  were  the  parts  made 
to  leave  off,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  one  at  a 
time,  as  they  began.  The  leading  part — ^tech- 
nically termed  the  Ouida, — taken  at  its  true 
pitch,  is  as  follows  :— 


too    da    ^o-rl-«iii,        ted 


too    da    ^-ri-i 


The  simplest  solution  of  which  it  seems  capable 
is  in  two  parts ;  of  which  the  first  leads,  with  the 
Guida,  while  the  second  follows,  after  a  Breve 
rest,  in  the  Fifth  below,  singing  the  B  fiat,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  tonality.  The  chief 
demerit  of  this  lies  in  the  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  the  Hidden  Octaves  already  mentioned. 

In  another  two-part  solution,  the  upper  Vdoe, 
leading  with  the  Guida,  is  followed,  after  a 
Semibreve  rest,  by  the  lower  one,  in  the  Fourth 
below ;  aH  the  Fs  in  the  second  Voice  being 
madet^arp. 

In  a  third,  the  Guida  leads,  as  before,  and 
the  lower  Voice  follows,  after  three  Semibreve 
rests,  in  the  Octave  below. 

These  three  solutions — in  so  far  as  they  are 
complete  in  two  parts — seem,  hitherto,  to  have 
escaped  notice :  but  they  form  the  basis  of  all 
solutions  for  a  greater  number  of  Voices. 

The  solution  usually  sung  is  in  three  parts.  The 
Treble  leads.  The  Alto  follows,  after  a  Semibreve 
Host,  in  the  Fourth  below,  singing  all  the  Fs 
sharp.  And  the  Tenor  enters,  three  Semibreve 
rests  after  the  Guida,  in  the  Octave  below  it.^ 

Another  three-part  solution  may  be  formed,  as 


1  We  are  here 
It  to  mors  frequentlj 
ao  Alto,  a  Teuor.  and  a 


that  the  CanoD  b  eimc  at  Its  trne  pitch. 
atl«MtaFifthlow«ri  and  waf  taf 
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follows.  The  Treble  leads,  with  the  (hitda.  The 
Alto  followB,  after  aBreve  Rest,  in  the  Fifth  below, 
singing  the  B  flat.  And  the  Tenor  enters,  one 
kSemibreve  later  than  the  Alto,  in  the  Octave 
below  the  Guida,  We  believe  that  this  solution 
— which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that  in  general 
use,  and,  in  some  places,  even  more  so — has  also 
remained  hitherto  undiscovered. 

Among  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Koyal 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  a  solution  in 
four  parts.  The  Tenor  leads  with  the  Gaida. 
The  Bass  follows,  after  a  Breve  rest,  in  the 
Fifth  below,  singing  the  B  flat.  The  Alto  enters, 
a  Breve  after  the  Bass,  in  the  Fourth  above  the 
Ouida,  singing  the  B  flat.  The  Treble  begins  a 
Semibreve  after  the  Alto,  an  Octave  above  the 
Guida.  In  order  to  work  out  this  solution,  the 
seventh  note  in  the  Alto  must  be  made  a  Semi- 
breve,  and  the  eighth  a  Minim ;  and  the  three 
last  notes  in  the  Treble  must  be  F,  F,  C,  instead 
B,  B,  A.  No  due  can  be  obtained,  either  as 
to  the  authorship,  or  the  date,  of  this  very  in- 
teresting MS. 

Furthermore,  Bumey  entertains  us,  on  the 
authority  of  Hilton,  with  a  solution  in  which  all 
the  parts  are  inverted ;  thus — 


Noa  no-bli     Do-ml-m,  non  no  •  Ms,       sad  nomlxw 


north: 
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tuo 


glo-ri-am,        sad  DombJ      tuo    (U  glo-ri-un. 

The  Guida  is  here  led  off  by  the  second  voice. 
The  first  follows,  after  a  Semibreve  rest,  in  the 
Fourth  above.  The  third  enters,  two  Semibreves 
after  the  second,  in  the  Twelfth  below  the  Guida, 
We  give  this  solution  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but» 
it  presents  so  many  crudities  that  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  it  can  ever  have  entered  into  the 
Composer's  original  design.  [W.  S.  R.] 

NON  PLUS  ULTRA,  the  title  of  a  pianoforte 
sonata  in  F  by  Woelfl  (op.  41),  published  in 
1807  (1),  and  intended  to  express  that  mechanical 
difficulty  could  no  further  go.  The  finale  is  a 
set  of  variations  on  '  Life  let  ns  cherish.'  The 
challenge  was  answered  by  *  Plus  ultra,'  the  title 
affixed  by  the  publishers  to  Dussek's  sonata  '  Le 
letour  it  Paris'  (op.  71)  on  its  publication  in 
England.  [6.] 

NONNE  SANGLANTE,  LA.  Opera  in  5 
acts;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  from 
Lewis's  *  Monk  ;  music,  by  Gounod.  Produced 
at  the  Acad^mie,  Oct.  18,  1854.  [G.] 

NORCOME,  Dahibl,  ky-derk  of  St.  (George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  contributed  a  madrigal,  *  With 
angel's  fiace  and  brightness,'  to  '  The  Triumphes 
of  Oriana,'  1601.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  bio- 
graphy. [W.H.H.] 

NORMA.  Opera  in  a  acts;  words  by  Romani, 
musio  by  Bellini.  Produced  at  Milan,  Lent  1833 
(DonzeUi,  Pasta,  Grisi).  In  Paris,  Italiens,  Deo. 
8, 1855.  In  London,  in  Italian,  King's  Theatre, 
June  ao,  1833;  ^^  English  (Planch^),  Drury 
Lane,  June  24,  1837.  [GJ 
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NORRIS,  THOifAS,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  about 
I745y  ^'^  a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
under  Dr.  Stephens.  He  appeared  as  one  of  the 
principal  soprani  at  Worcester  Festival,  1761, 
and  Herefonl  Festival,  176a,  and  in  the  latter 
year  at  Druiy  Lane  in  'The  Spring,'  a  pasticcio. 
In  1765  he  was  appointed  organist  of  CSirist 
Church  (Cathedral,  Oxford  ;  in  November  of  the 
same  year  graduated  at  Oxifbrd  as  Mus.  Bac.,  hia 
exercise  (two  anthems,  *  The  Lord  is  king '  and 
'  I  will  alway  give  thanks ')  being  performed  in 
the  Music  School,  Nov.  la  ;  and  on  Dec.  15  was 
chosen  organist  of  St.  John's  College.  In  1766 
he  appeared  at  Gloucester  Festival  as  a  tenor 
singer,  and  continued  to  sing  at  the  Meetings 
of  the  Three  Choirs  until  1788.  On  Nov.  5, 
177 1,  he  was  admitted  a  lay  clerk  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  He  sang  at  the  Commemoration 
of  ^andel  in  1 784  (where  his  delivery  of  the 
final  recitatives  in  *  Israel  in  Egypt,'  and  of  'Thy 
rebuke,'  and  '  Behold  and  see,'  in  '  Messiah,'  was 
greatiy  admired),  and  at  most  of  the  subsec[uent 
performances  in  the  Abbey.  He  sang  also  at 
the  oratorios  in  London.  In  1790  he  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  But  the  effort 
S roved  fatal ;  ten  days  afterwards  (Sept.  f ,  1 790^ 
e  expired  at  Himley  Hall,  near  Stourbridge,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward.  Norris  com- 
posed several  anthems,  only  one  of  which  has 
been  printed ;  6  symphonies  for  strings,  with  two 
hautboys  and  two  horns;  and  some  glees  and 
other  vocal  pieces,  of  whidi  5  glees  and  3  canons 
are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  His  career 
was  much  prejudiced  by  habits  of  intemper- 
ance. [W.H.H.] 

NORRIS.  William,  one  of  the  Children  of  the 
(^apel  Royal  at  the  coronation  of  James  II  in 
16S5 ;  afterwards  a  member  of  the  choir,  and  mas- 
ter of  the  choristers  of  Lincoln.  An  anthem  by 
him,  *  Blessed  are  those,'  was  printed  in  Play  ford's 
'Divine  Companion,'  and  a  service  and  two 
anthems  are  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL 
MS.  734.0).  He  composed  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia*s 
day,  balieved  to  have  been  performed  in  London 
in  1 70a ;  the  MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  Ben- 
jamin Jacob,  and  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  his 
library  in  1830,  but  has  not  been  traced.  Norris 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1 7 10.     [W. H.  H.] 

NORTH.  Francis,  Lord  (Guilford,  bom  at 
Rougham,  Norfolk,  about  1640,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Conunon  Pleas,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  one  of  the  best  amateur  musicians  of 
his  time,  published  anonymously  in  1677  'A 
Philosophical  Essay  on  Musick,'  containing  some 
curious  observations  on  the  phenomena  of  sounds. 
He  died  Sept.  7,  1685. 

The  Hon.  Roger  North,  his  brother,  bom 
at  Rougham  in  1650,  was  also  bred  to  the  bar» 
and  became  Attorney-General  to  James  II.  He 
wrote  several  family  biographies  and  other  works, 
but  his  claim  to  mention  here  is  as  author  of 
'  Memoirs  of  Musick,'  a  well-written  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  art  from  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  about  1730.  The  MS.  re- 
mained in  the  family's  possession,  unpublished, 
until   1843,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
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George  Townflhend  Smith,  then  organist  of  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  through  whose  exertions  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1846  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Kim- 
bault.  North,  who  was  a  skilled  musical  amateur, 
died  at  Rougham  in  1 733.  [W. H.H.] 

NORWICH  FESTIVAL.  The  establishment 
of  Triennial  Festivals  at  Norwich  dates  from  the 
year  1824,  but  previous  to  this,  Musical  Festivals 
were  held  in  1770,  i8oa,  1809,  i8ii,  1813, 1814, 
and  181 7.  These  generally  consisted  of  two  or 
more  miaoellaneous  concerts  held  either  in  St. 
Andrew*s  Hall  or  the  theatre,  and  of  oratorios 
and  selections  of  sacred  music  performed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  band  was  chiefly  composed  of  local 
musicians,  both  amateur  and  professional,  led  by 
London  principals  under  different  conductors,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  Dr.  Beck  with.  In 
1834  the  scheme  of  Triennial  Festivals,  after 
having  been  discussed  for  some  years,  was  finally 
adopted  on  the  mot'on  of  Mr.  Philip  Martineau, 
aurgeon,  of  Norwich.  A  chorus  of  150  voices 
was  fonned  and  trained  by  Mr.  Edwaid  Taylor, 
afterwards  Gresham  Professor,  assisted  by  the 
Cathedral  organist,  Mr.  Z.  Buck.  The  band  oon- 
sisted  of  110  performers,  and  the  conductor  was 
Sir  George  Smart.  The  Festival  was  attended 
by  10,087  people,  and  was  a  great  financial  suo- 
cess,  the  sum  of  £241 1  48.  2d.  being  handed  over 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses.  Since  1824  Festivals  have  been 
held  at  Norwich  trienially,  but  the  pecuniary 
success  has  never  been  so  great  as  in  uiat  year ; 
in  1836,  1854,  <^^  '^^9  ^^^  expenses  were  in 
excess  of  the.  receipts.  The  conductor  firom  1824 
to  1836  was  Sir  George  Smart;  from  1839  to 
1842,  Professor  Taylor;  and  from  1842  to  1878, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict.  In  1 839  Spohr  was  present, 
conducted  his  'Calvary,'  played  his  Conoertino, 
'  Sonst  und  Jetzt,*  and  with  Blagrove  a  Concern 
tante  for  2  violins.  He  would  have  come  again 
in  1842  for  the  performance  of  his  'FaU  of 
Babylon '  if  he  could  have  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Cassel.  It  is  impossible  to  ffive  a  list 
of  all  the  artists  who  have  sung  at  these  Fes- 
tivals; it  would  include  the  names  of  iJl  Uie 
greatest  vocalists  of  the  century,  frt)m  Mrs.  Bil- 
lineton  and  Braham  (in  1802)  to  Mme.  Albani 
and  Mr.  SanUey  (in  1878).  Handel's  'Messiah' 
has  been  performed  at  every  Festival  except  four; 
and  amongst  less  known  works  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Mozart's  '  Davidde  Peni- 
tente'  (1848),  Bexfield*s  *Israel  Restored'  (T852), 
Pierson's  'Jerusalem'  (1852),  and  'Hezekiah' 
Xi869\  Molique's  'Abraham'  (i860),  and  Han- 
del's 'Passion Music'  (1866).  [W.B.S.] 

NOTA  CAMBITA  (Ital.  Nf4a  Camhiaia, 
Germ.  Wechselnote,  Eng.  Clianging  Note.)  I. 
A  Note  of  Irregular  Transition :  in  other  wcnxls,  a 
Passing-Note,  on  the  strong  part  of  the  measure ; 
as  opposed  to  the  Note  of  Regular  Transition,  or 
true  Passing-Note,  which,  though  equally  foreign 
to  the  harmony,  produces  a  less  discordant  effect, 
because  it  invariably  occurs  upon  the  weak  part 
td  the  measure. 


NOTATION. 

In  the  following  examine  from  Chembini,  the  D 
is  a  Changing,  and  the  second  G  a  Passing-Note^ 


The  use  of  Changing-Notes  is  only  permitted, 
in  strict  Counterpoint,  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
some  grave  difficulty;  and,  of  course,  only  in  the 
Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Orders.  \^oq  Countxb- 
POINT;  Pabt-Wbitiko.] 

II.  Fux  applies  the  term,  Nata  eanAiia^^  to 
a  peculiar  Licence,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Poly- 
phonic Composers,  instead  of  resolving  a  Pasaiog 
Discord,  at  once,  suffered  it  to  descend  a  Third, 
and  then  to  rise  a  Second  to  its  Resolution. 
Cherubini  condemns  this  Licence,  as  one  which 
should  'neither  be  admitted,  nor  tolerated,  in 
strict  Counterpoint.*  Fux  accounts  for  it  by  the 
omission  of  an  imaginary  Quaver.  The  noxm  of 
the  passage  is,  he  says,  as  at  (a),  in  the  following 
example.  By  leaving  out  the  first  Quaver,  it  is 
made  to  appear  as  at  (&) ;  by  leaving  out  the 
second,  as  at  (c). 

(«)  (^)  W 


Cherubini  recommends  the  form  shown  at  (b). 
The  common  consent  of  the  great  Polyphonic  Com- 
posers justifies  the  preference  of  (e) ;  and  their  best 
defence  lies  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful  effects  they 
produce  by  means  of  it.  Without  multiplying  ex- 
amples, we  may  mention  innumerable  instances 
in  the  'Missa  Papie  Maicelli,'  and  in  Oriando 
Gibbons's  Full  Anthem  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David.'  [See  Habmont,  p.  678.]  The  Ian-named 
Composition— one  of  the  finest  in  existenoe,  in 
tiie  English  Polyphonic  School — derives  a  great 
part  of  its  wonderful  beauty  from  the  judicious 
use  of  this  unjustly  condemned  Licence.  [W.  S.  R.] 

NOTATION  (Lat.  Nofatio\  Fr.Semiograpkie; 
Germ.  Notirung,  NoUtuchrift,  Tontchrift),  The 
Art  of  expressing  musical  ideas  in  writing. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  the  histoiy  of 
Notation  derives  much  collateral  importance  from 
the  light  it  throws  upon  that  of  Music,  generally. 
From  its  earliest  infancy,  the  Art  has  known  no 
period  of  absolute  stagnation.  Incessant  pro- 
gress has  long  been  recognised  as  a  fundamental 
Lw  of  its  existence ;  and  a  more  or  less  extensive 
change  in  its  written  language  has  been  naturally 
demanded,  at  each  successive  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. This  conceded,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  study  of  such  changes  should  materially  aid 
our  attempts  to  trace  the  story  of  its  inner  Ufe. 

Three  different  systems  of  Notation  have  been 
accepted  as  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes, 
at  different  periods.  In  very  early  times,  when 
Melody  was  simple,  and  Harmony  unknown, 
musidd  sounds  were  represented  by  the  Letlen 


1 '  Kota  eamUta,  ab  Italia  eaiMata 
iiiin^«d.l72Bbp.«S.) 
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of  the  Alphabet.  Many  centuriei  later*  these 
were  superseded  by  a  species  of  Hieratic  Chanuv 
ter,  the  components  of  which  were  known  to  the 
Monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of 
Neumse.  The  final  stage  of  perfection  was 
reached,  when  these  last  were  developed  into  the 
characters  now  called  Notes,  and  written  upon 
the  Lines  and  Spaces  of  the  Stave. 

The  Greeks  made  use  of  Uncial  Letters,  inter- 
mixed occasionally  with  a  few  Minusoulie,  and 
written  in  an  endless  variety  of  different  posi- 
tions— ^upright,  inverted,  lying  on  the  right  or 
left  side,  divided  in  hal^  placed  side  by  side,  and 
otherwise  grouped  into  some  hundred  and  twenty 
weU-marked  combinations,  which,  with  more  than 
a  thousand  minor  variations,  have  been  so  clearly 
described  by  Alypius,  Aristides  Qointilianus,  and 
other  Hellenic  writers,  that,  could  we  but  obtain 
authentic  copies  of  the  Hymns  of  Pindar,  or  the 
Choruses  of  Sophocles,  we  should  probably  find  them 
easier  to  deqypher  than  many  medissvid  MSS.^ 

When  Greece  succumbed  beneath  the  power  of 
Western  Europe,  Roman  Letters  took  the  place 
of  the  more  archaic  forms,  but  with  a  different 
application ;  for,  while  the  details  of  Greek  No- 
tation were  designed  with  special  reference  to 
the  division  of  ^  system  into  those  peculiar 
Tetrachords  which  formed  its  most  prominent 
characteristic,  the  Roman  Letters  were,  at  a 
very  early  period,  applied,  in  alphabetical  order, 
to  the  Degrees  of  the  Scale — a  much  more  simple 
arrangement^  the  value  of  which  is  too  well.known 
to  need  comment.  BoSthius,  writing  in  the  6th 
oentuiy,  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  first  fifteen 
Letters  of  the  Roman  Alphabet,  for  certain  special 
purposes.  This  number  was  afterwards  reduced 
to  seven — ^it  is  not  easy  to  say  by  whom.'  Tra> 
dition  ascribes  the  first  use  of  the  leaser  number 
to  S.  Gregory,  but  on  very  insufficient  grounds ; 
though  the  reactionary  idea  that  he  was  unao> 
quainted  with  the  Alphabetical  System,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  entertained.*  It  is  certain  that 
Letters  were  used,  for  many  centuries,  in  the 
Notation  of  Plain  Ghaunt,  in  the  West ;  just  as 
the  use  of  the  Greek  Characters  was  retained  in 
the  Office-Books  of  the  Eastern  Church.  After 
the  8th  century,  though  they  rarely  appeared  in 
writing,  the  Degrees  of  the  Scale  were  still  named 
after  Uiem.  iU  symbols  of  these  Degrees,  they 
have  never  been  discarded.  Guide  used  them,  in 
the  X  ith  century,  in  connection  with  the  Solmisa- 
tion  of  the  Hexachords ;  though  their  presence, 
as  written  characters,  was  then  no  longer  needed. 
The  first  eight,  indeed,  lived  on,  in  a  certain 
way,  until  quite  recent  times,  in  the  Tablature  for 
the  Lute,  which  always  claimed  a  special  method 

1  The  ftothentlelty  of  the  three  Hjmns.  printed.  In  1881.  b7  Vln- 
eenio  GalileL  rests  on  such  sleader  grounds,  that  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely nnsafe  to  acoeiit  them  u  genuine. 

t  The  tefttm  ditcrimina  voatm  of  Virgfl  (Ma.  tI.  <M6)  hftve  been 
supposed  to  allude  to  these  seven  totters ;  and  the  context  eertataly 
suggests  some  possible  oonnectton  with  the  subject. 

s  Though  discussion  of  Individual  authorities  is  quite  fiorelgn  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article,  it  maj  be  well  to  obserre,  that,  within 
tl^  last  ihre  yeers,  a  well-known  Belgian  writer— F.  A.  Geraert— ho# 
advanced  certain  opinions  connected  with  the  subject  of  antient 
Notation,  very  much  at  variance  with  those  of  most  earlier  Historians. 
The  reader  will  And  Hons.  Gevaert  s  views  fully  explained  in  bis 
*  Hietoire  et  TMorie  de  la  Musique  dau  r  Antlqnlt^/  Fwis.  Uf7&k 
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of  its  own.  This,  however,  was  an  exceptional 
case.  Long  before  the  invention  of  the  Stave,  the 
system  came  virtually  to  an  end :  and.  in  our  own 
day,  it  survives  only  in  the  nomenclature  of  our 
notcB,  and  the  employment  of  the  F,  C,  and  G 
Cle&.   [See  Hezaohord,  Tablaturk.] 

Thoufirb  wanting  neither  in  deamess  nor  in  cer* 
tainty,  tnis  primitive  system  was  marred,  through- 
out all  its  changes,  by  one  very  serious  defect. 
A  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  signs,  arranged  in 
straight  lines  above  the  poetic^  text,  it  made 
no  attempt  to  imitate,  by  means  of  symmetrical 
forms,  the  undulations  of  the  Melody  it  repre- 
sented. To  supply  this  deficiency,  a  new  sytitem 
was  invented,  based  upon  an  entirely  different 
principle^  and  bringinff  into  use  an  entirely  new 
series  of  characters,  of  which  we  first  find  well- 
formed  examples  in  the  MSS.  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, though  similar  figures  are  believed  to  have 
been  traced  back  as  fiu"  as  the  6th.  These  cha- 
racters consisted  of  Points,  Lines,  Accents,  Hooks, 
Curves,  Angles,  Retorted  Figures,  and  a  multi-^ 
tude  of  other  signs,  or  ^  Neunue,  placed,  more  or 
less  exactly,  over  the  syllables  to  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  sung,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate,  by  their  proportionate  distances  above 
the  texi^  the'  places  in  which  the  Melody  was  to 
rise  or  fall.  Joannes  de  Muris  mentions  seven 
different  species  of  NeumsB,  A  MS.  preserved  at 
Kloster  Murbach  describes  seventeen.  A  still 
more  valuable  Codex,  once  belonging  to  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Blasien,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
gives  the  names  and  figures  of  forty  :  and  many 
curious  forms  are  noticed  in  Fra  Angelico  Ottobi's 
CaUiopea  leghale  (written  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  14th  century),  and  other  similar  works. 
The  following  were  the  forms  most  commonly 
used ;  though,  of  course,  mediaeval  caligraphy 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods. 


;  ;/;;; 

'     •'•    ••. 

3. 

0  0  /I 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

2/ 

9. 

10. 

1.  The  Virga  indicated  a  long  single  note, 
which  was  understood  to  be  a  high  or  a  low  one, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  sign  above  the 
text.  A  groap  of  two  was  called  a  Bivvrgckt  and 
one  of  three,  a  Trivirga — representing  two  and 
three  notes  respectively. 

2.  The  Fundus  indicated  a  shorter  note,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule  of  position,  and  of  multipli- 
cation into  the  BipunctWt  and  TripuMtus. 

3.  The  Podatus  represented  a  group  of  two 

1  From  trcvfia,  a  nod,  or  sign ;  or,  as  aome  haTe  tnpposed.  from 
wvrvfAo,  the  loog  suooeniOD  of  notes  rang  alter  a  Plain  Cbannt 
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notes,  of  which  the  second  was  the  highest.    Its 
figure  varied  considerably  in  different  MSS. 

4.  The  CUviSf  ClinU,  or  FUxa,  indicated  a 
group  of  two  notes,  of  which  the  second  was  the 
lowest.    This,  aUo,  varied  very  much  in  form. 

5.  The  Scandicua  denoted  a  group  of  three 
ascending  notes. 

6.  The  Climdeus  denoted  three  notes,  de- 
scending. 

7.  The  Cephalicus — sometimes  identified  with 
the  Toreulus — represented  a  group  of  three  notes, 
of  which  the  second  was  the  highest. 

8.  The  Flexa  rwupina— described  by  some 
writers  as  the  PorreofiM —indicated  a  group  of 
three  notes,  of  which  the  second  was  the  lowest. 

9.  The  Flexa  ttrophiea  indicated  three  notes, 
of  which  the  secend  was  lower  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  a  reiteration  of  the  second. 

10.  The  QuUiema  was  originally  a  kind  of 
shake,  or  reiterated  note ;  but  in  later  times  its 
meaning  became  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Scandiens. 

Theee,  and  others  of  less  general  importance — 
as  the  Aneti*,  Oriseus,  Saliew,  PreMua,  Trainea, 
etc.,  etc. — were  frequently  combined  into  forms 
of  great  complexity,  of  which- a  great  variety  of 
examples,  accurately  figured,  and  minutely  de- 
scribed,  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Gerbert, 
P.  Martini,  Coussemaker,  Kiesewetter.  P.  Lam- 
billotte,  Ambros,  and  the  Abb^  Baillard.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  they  were,  originally,  mere  Accents, 
analogous  to  those  of  Alexandrian  Greek,  and 
intended  rather  as  aids  to  declamation,  than 
to  actual  singing :  but,  a  more  specific  meaning 
was  soon  attached  to  them.  They  served  to 
point  out,  not  only  the  number  of  the  notes 
which  were  to  be  sung  to  each  particular  syllable 
of  the  Poetry,  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  to  be  treated.  This  was  a  most 
important  step  in  advance ;  yet,  the  new  system 
had  also  its  defects.  Less  definite,  as  indications 
of  pitch,  than  the  Letters  they  displaced,  the 
Neuma  did,  indeed,  shew  at  a  glance  the 
general  conformation  of  the  Melody  they  were 
supposed  to  illustrate,  but  entirely  fiiiled  to  warn 
the  dinger  whether  the  Interval  by  which  he  was 
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expected  to  ascend,  or  descend,  was  a  Tone,  or 
a  Semitone,  or  even  a  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
or  Fifth.  Hence,  their  warmest  supporters  were 
constrained  to  admit,  that,  though  invaluable  as 
a  species  of  memoria  ttchniea,  and  well  fitted  to 
recal  a  given  Melody  to  a  Singer  who  had  already 
heard  it,  they  could  never — however  carefully 
{curioBt)  they  might  be  drawn — enable  him  to 
sinff  a  new  or  unknown  Melody  at  sight.  This 
will  be  immediately  apparent  from  the  following 
antient  example,  quoted  by  P.  Martini  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  *  Storia  ai  Musica  * : — 

C'lU  C£lo;^  Unfile  Wm 


Ov-U     eoB-lo  •  mm  Ira  --da-te  Da-oa 

Towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  we  find 
certain  small  letters  interspersed  among  the 
more  usual  NeumsB.  In  the  celebrated  'Anti- 
phonarium'  of  S.  Gall  ^— an  invaluable  MS., 
which  has  long  been  received,  on  very  weighty 
evidence,  as  a  futhful  transcript  of  the  Anta* 
phonary  of  S.  Gregory — these  snaall  letters  form 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Notation ;  and  they 
are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  prototypes  of  our  so- 
called  'Dynamic  Signs,'  the  earliest  recorded 
indications  of  Tempo  and  Expression.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  our  familiar  forte  foreshadowed 
by  a  little  /  (diminutive  of  fragor)  ;  and  temcfo, 
or  ben  tenuto,  by  t,  or  ht  {teneatur,  or  bene  taua- 
tur),  A  little  c  stands  for  celeriter  {eon  moto) ; 
and  other  letters  are  used,  which  are  interesting 
as  signs  of  a  growing  desire  for  something  more 
than  an  empty  rendering  of  mechanical  sounds. 
But,  about  the  year  900,'  a  far  greater  improve- 
ment was  brought  into  general  use — an  invention 
which  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  all  that 
is  most  logical,  and,  practically,  most  enduring, 
in  our  present  perfect  system.  The  idea  was 
very  simple.  A  long  red  line,  drawn  horizontally 
across  the  parchment,  formed  the  only  addition 
to  the  usual  scheme.    All  Neumie,  placed  directly 

1 


<^P^JU%^ 


ProM>U  tottUion, 


upon  this  line,  were  understood  to  represent 
the  note  F.  Graver  sounds  were  denoted  by 
characters  placed  below,  and  more  acute  ones 
by  others  drawn  above  it.  Thus,  while  the 
position  of  one  note  was  absolutely  fixed,  that 
of  others  was  rendered  much  more  definite  than 
heretofore. 

The  advantage  of  this  new  plan  was  so  obvious, 
thit  a  yellow  line,  intended  to  represent  C,  was 
Hoon  added,  at  some  little  distance  above  the  red 
one.     This  quite  decided  the  position  of  two 


notes ;  and,  as  it  was  evident  that  every  note 
placed  between  the  two  lines  must  necessarily  be 
either  G,  A,  or  6,  the  place  of  the  others  was  no 
longer  very  difficult  to  determ.ine. 

t  Prtnted.  Et  Braassls.  in  fa&^tmih.  by  P.  lAmblllocte.  Id  UST: 
Tha  flnt  pag«  !»  also  glTon  In  the  2nd  toL  of  reits's  'Moniuaenta 
Germanise  hbtorfca.*  All  authorttlet  tgne  in  legardin^  the  US  as 
one  of  the  most  tnterostlng  rallques  of  early  Notation  we  posaess ;  but 
U  U  only  right  to  lay  that  its  date  has  been  hotly  disputed,  and  Ihax 
doubt  has  oren  been  thrown  upon  the  identity  of  Its  forms  mith  tbeaa 
used  In  the  older  Antiphonarium. 

9  It  Is  impossible  to  glre  the  vxaet  date.  The  antiquity  of  V8S.  eaa 
?enr  rarely  be  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  obtIL 
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^.'T'^ 


-i^poptuU/  trvt  tif 


Po-pa 


In  the  plainer  kind  of  MSS.,  written  in  black 
ink  only,  the  letters  F  and  G  were  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  their  respective  linefl,  no  longer  dis- 
tinguiahable  by  difference  of  colour;  and  thus 
arose  our  modem  F  and  C  Gle&,  which,  like  the 
G  Clef  of  later  date,  are  really  nothing  more  than 
conTentional  modifications  of  the  old  Gothic  let- 
ters, transformed  into  a  kind  of  technical  Hiero- 
glyphic, and  passing  through  an  infinity  of 
changes,  before  arriving  at  the  form  now  univer- 
sally recognised. 

F  CTefii. 

gf 

C  Clefii. 


Early  in  the  loth  century,  Hucbaldus,  a  Monk 
of  S.  Amand  sur  Tfilnon,  in  Flanders,^  introduced 
a  Stave  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  lines, 
and  therefore  more  closely  resembling,  at  first 
sight,  our  own  familiar  form,  though  in  reality 
its  principle  was  farther  removed  from  that  than 
the  older  system  already  described.  The  Lines 
themsdves  were  left  unoccupied.  The  syU&bles 
intended  to  be  sung  were  written  in  the  Spaces 
between  them ;  and,  in  order  to  shew  whether 
the  Voice  was  to  proceed  by  a  Tone,  or  a  Semitone, 
the  letters  T  and  S  (for  Tonitf,  and  SemitoniaifC) 
were  written  at  the  beginning  of  each,  some- 
times alone,  but  more  frequently  accompanied 
by  other  characters  analogous  to  the  signs  used 
in  the  earlier  Greek  system,  and  connected  with 
the  machinery  of  the  Tetrachords,  which  formed 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  Hucbaldus  teaching. 

T^  »>         ' 

T 

T' 

8" 

T" 

T" 


"^L 


ce\ 


J>ni\    / 


±1- 


ypTef 


BoltiHfm. 


Xe  -  ea      ve  • 


One  great  advantage  attendant  upon  this  sys- 
tem was,  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  lines, 
it  could  be  applied  to  a  Scale  of  any  extent,  and 
1  Bnoe.  freqaaUx  ealkd  '  XonMhas  Blnonrorii.*  Ob.  SOOi 


even  used  for  a  number  of  Voices  singing  at  the 
same  time.  Hucbaldus  himself  saw  this;  and 
has  left  us  specimens  of  Discant,  written  in  four 
different  parts,  which  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  means  of  diagonal  lines  placed 
between  the  syllables.  [See  Okoahum;  Part- 
Wbitino.] 
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Not  long  after  the  time  of  Hucbaldus,  we  find 
traces  of  a  custom— described  by  Vincenzo  Galilei, 
in  1 581,  and  afterwards,  by  Kircher — of  leaving 
the  Spaces  vacant^  and  indicating  the  Notes  by 
Pdnts  written  upon  the  Lines  only,  the  actual 
Degrees  of  the  Scale  being  determined  by  Greek 
Letters  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Stave. 


y           %              •        •     • — ■                      — 
A       •  • — •— • 

a— • (fl • 

The  way  was  now  fully  prepared  for  the  last 
great  improvement ;  which,  despite  its  incal- 
culable importsnce,  seems  to  us  absurdly  simple. 
It  consisted  in  drawing  two  plain  black  Lines 
above  the  red  and  yellow  ones  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  broader  Stave  of  Hucbald — ^whose 
s3rBtem  soon  f«ll  into  disuse — and  writing  the 
Notes  on  alternate  Lines  and  Spaces.  The  credit 
of  this  &mouB  invention  is  commonly  awarded 
to  Guide  d'Arezso ;  but,  though  far  from  espous- 
ing the  views  of  certain  critics  of  the  modem 
destructive  school,  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
that  learned  Benedictine  invented  nothing  at  all, 
we  cannot  but  admit,  that,  in  this  case,  his  claim 
is  not  altogether  incontestable.  His  own  words 
prove  that  he  scrupled  not  to  utilise  the  inven- 
tions of  others  when  they  suited  his  purpose. 
He  may  have  done  so  here.  We  have  shewn 
that  both  Lines  and  Spaces  were  used  before  his 
time,  though  not  in  combination.  But,  this  is 
not  all.  In  an  antient  Office-Book— a  highly- 
interesting  *  Troparium ' — once  used  at  Winches- 
ter Cathedral,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
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LibraiT  at  Oxford.^  the  Notes  of  thePUinChaant 
are  written  upon  the  alternate  Lines  and  Spaces 
of  a  regular  four-lined  Stave.  This  precious 
MS.  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written 
during  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred  tl,  who  died  in 
1016.  The  words  Ui  Etkehedum  regtm  et  eaoer^ 
cUum  Anglorum  eonservare  digneriit  inserted  in 
the  Litany,  at  fol.  18.  B,  oertainly  confirm  this 
opinion.    But  a  great  pact  of  the  MS.,  including 
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this  particular  Litany,  is  written  in  the  aid 
Notation,  without  the  Stave;  and  sometimes 
both  forms  are  found  upon  the  same  sheet.  Tl&e 
subjoined  fac-simile,  for  instance,  shewing  the 
places  at  which  the  Four-line  Stave  first  makes 
Its  appearance  in  the  volume,  is  taken  firom  the 
midole  of  a  page,  the  first  part  of  which  is 
filled  with  Music  written  upon  the  more  autieii« 
systeBi. 

/  f. 


m 


"T)  wot  nrnndecn^cnnmie  icMx^e^  jcrimy 
i>^  SCO  ittffhAUOW     JL  ]U 


I^^JJ*/1>  Til 


We  do  not  pretend  to  under-rate  the  chrono- 
logical difi^culties  which  surround  the  question 
nosed  by  this  remarkable  MS.  Unless  it  was 
written  at  two  dififerent  periods,  two  different 
methods  would  seem  to  have  been  used  simulta- 
neously in  England  at  the  opening  of  the  iith 
eentury,  some  considerable  time  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Guide's  *  Micrologus' — the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works— which,  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain, was  not  written  before  the  year  1024,  if 
even  so  early  as  that.  Now  a  portion  of  the 
MS.  was  most  certainly  written  before  that 
date ;  and,  if  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  dose 
examination  of  its  caligraphy  may  be  trusted, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
transcribed,  throughout,  by  the  same  hand;  in 


which  case,  we  may  fiurly  infisr  that  the  Stave 
of  Four  Lines  was  known  and  used  in  this 
country,  at  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  its 
supposed  invention  in  Italy.  The  advantages  it 
presented,  when  made  to  serve  as  a  vehicU  for 
NeunuB,  were  obvious.  It  fixed  their  positions  so 
clearly,  that  no  doubt  could  now  exist  as  to  the 
<exact  notes  they  were  intended  to  represent ;  and 
comparatively  little  difficulty  was  henceforth  expe- 
rienced, hy  the  initiated,  in  reading  Plain  Chaunt 
•at  sight.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  subjoined 
example'  with  that  given  upon  page  468  will 
illustrate  the  improvement  it  effected  iar  more 
forcibly  than  any  verbal  description.  The  careful 
drawing  of  the  Neumas  hare  sets  all  doubt  at 
defiance. 


it 


^ 
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So  long  as  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt  demanded 
no  rhytlmiic  ictus  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  necessary  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  words  to  which  it  was  adapted,  this  method 
was  considered  sufficiently  exact  to  answer  all 
practical  purposes.  But,  the  invention  of  Mea- 
sured Chaunt  discovered  a  new  and  pressing  need. 
[See  MusiOA  Mznsubata.]  In  the  absence  of  a 
system  capable  of  expressmg  the  relative  dura- 
tion as  well  as  the  actual  pitch  of  the  notes  em- 
ployed, the  accurate  notation  of  Rhythmic  Melody 
was  impossible.    No  provision  had  as  yet  been 

iBod)07]ISB.77& 


made  to  meet  this  unforeseen  contingency.  We 
first  find  one  proposed  in  the  '  Are  Cantus  men- 
surabilis  *  of  Franco  de  Colonia,  written,  if  we 
may  trust  the  opinion  of  F^tis,  and  most  of  his 
critical  predecessors,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nth  century — though  Kiese wetter,  rejecting  the 
generally  accepted  date,  aigues  in  favour  of 
the  first  half  of  the  i^th.    Franco's  plan  does 

s  From  ft  MS.  of  the  14th  oeotary.  lueMrved  ia  th«  Llbrur  of  the 
Univenity  at  PrRgua.  (zIt.  O.  40.)  In  the  original  Codex,  aa  extra 
Hoe  has  been  added  (ungesohiclcter  Welte  sezogeo.  Ambm  aajt) 
between  the  Third  and  Fourth,  to  mark  the  place  of  the  F  V)mL 
In  onler  to  preserre  the  cloarueu  of  the  example,  we  have  heie 
omitted  U. 
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not  appear  to  have  been  an  original  one ;  bnt, 
rather,  a  compendium  of  the  praxis  in  general 
iiae  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote :  nevertheless, 
it  is  certain  that  we  owe  to  him  our  first  know- 
ledge of  the  Time-Table.  He  it  is,  who  first 
introduces  to  us  the  now  familiar  forms  of 
the  Large — described  under  the  name  of  the 
Double  Long — the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the 
Semibreve.  The  relationship  of  these  new  cha- 
racters to  preexiBtent  Neums  is  plainly  shewn 
by  their  outward  form,   the  Large  (^■■^)  and 

the  Long  {W)  being  self-evident  developments 
of  the  Virga  (7),  while  the  Breve  (■)  and  the 

Semibreve  (1^  or  ♦)  are  equally  recognisable 
as  the  oi&pring  of  the  Punetug  (•).  Franco 
makes  each  of  the  longer  Notes  equal,  when 
Perfect,  to  two  Notes  of  the  next  lesser  de- 
nomination ;  when  Imperfect,  to  two  only — the 
term  Perfect  being  applied  to  the  number  Three, 
in  honour  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity.^  The 
Lonff  was  always  Perfect,  when  followed  by 
anoUier  Long,  and  the  Breve,  when  followed 
by  another  Breve;  but  a  Long  preceded  or 
followed  by  a  Breve,  or  a  Breve  by  a  Semibreve, 
became,  by  Position,  Imperfect.  This  simple 
rule  was  of  immense  importance;  for  it  resulted 
in  enabling  the  -Composer  to  write  in  Triple 
or  Duple  Rhythm  at  will.  The  Semibreve, 
so  long  as  it  remuned  the  shortest  note  in  the 
series,  was,  of  course,  indivisible.  But,  after 
the  invention  of  the  Minim — either  by  Pfailippus 
de  Vitriaco  in  the  13th  century,  or  Joannes  de 
Muris  in  the  14th — ^the  Semibreve  was  also  used, 
both  in  the  Perfect  and  the  Imperfect  form; 
being  equal,  in  the  one  case,  to  three,  and,  in  the 
other,  to  two  Minims.  The  Introduction  of  the 
Minim  prepared  the  way  for  that  of  the  Greater 
Semiminim,  now  known  as  the  Crotchet ;  the 
Lesser  Semiminim,  afterwards  called  the  CJroma 
or  Fusa,  and  in  English  the  Quaver ;  and  the 
Semicroma  or  Semifusa,  answering  to  the  modem 
Semiquaver.  These  three  notes,  like  the  Minim, 
were  always  Imperfect ;  and,  for  many  centuries, 
they  were  used  only  after  the  manner  of  embel- 
lislunents. 

Origmally,  the  notes  of  Measured  Chaunt  were 
entirely  black :  but,  after  a  time,  red  notes  were 
intermixed  with  them,  on  condition —as  Morley 
teUs  us — of  losing  one-fourth  of  their  value.  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  remained  very 
long  in  use,  or  to  have  been,  at  any  time,  exten- 
sively employed.  About  the  year  1370  both  the 
black  and  red  forms  fell  gradually  into  disuse ; 
their  place  being  supplied  by  white  notes,  with 
square  or  lozenge-shaped  heads,  which  seem  to 
have  made  their  earliest  appearance  in  France, 
though  ihey  were  first  brought  into  general  notice 
by  the  leaders  of  the  great  Flemish  School.  The 
figures  of  these  notes,  and  their  corresponding 
rests,  given  in  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  Music 
ever  issued  from  the  press — ^the  'Practica  mu- 
sicse  *  of  FranchinuB  Gafurius,  printed  at  Milan, 

1  •  Quod  a  summft  Trinltat«,  qua  tm«  est  et  tamimi  jwrfeetlo.  nomoa 
■MuaulU'  (FnaoOb  *  Muile*  ct  ctntus  moiuurabUta.'  o»p.  It.) 
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In  1496— differed  little  from  the  forms  retained 
in  use  until  the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 


LarfBi  long;  Brare. 


'  Mlolm.     Seml- 


Gr^."  Semi-  Semi- 
minim, or  oroma. 
Croma. 


•^ 

Ferfeot 

-^ 

Bjj.     a«jbj«. 

Minim  Rest,  or 
Smplrlum. 

Greater  8eml- 
mtnim  Bwt,  or 

OromaBefU 

SsmlcToma 
Beat. 

1 

p 

=1 

q       1 

White-headed  notes  were  always  written  upon 
a  Stave  of  Five  lines.  Traces  of  this  Stave  are 
found,  as  early  fiA  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, in  a  MS.  Tract,  '  De  speculatione  musices,* 
by  Walter  Odington,  a  Monk  of  Evesham  in 
Worcestershire,  whose  work,  now  preserved  at 
Cambridge,  is  only  second  in  value  to  that  of 
Franco ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
versally recognised  until  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  A  few  square  black  notes  were  occa- 
sionally interspersed  among  the  white  ones,  on 
conditions  analogous  to  those  attached  to  the  em- 
ployment of  red  notes  among  black  ones  at  an 
earlier  epoch — the  loss  of  a  third  of  their  value 
when  Perfect,  and  a  fourth  when  Imperfect.  We 
shiJl  find  it  necessary  to  describe  the  office  of 
these  black  notes  more  particularly,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Points  of  Augmentation,  Division,  and 
Alteration.  The  lesser  Semiminim,  Croma,  and 
Semicroma  always  remained  black. 

Apart  from  the  modifications  producible  by 
Position,  the  Rhythm  of  Measured  Music  was 
regulated  by  the  three-fold  mechanism  of  Mode, 
Time,  and  Prolation;  three  distinct  systems,  each 
of  which  might  be  used,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  one  or  both  of  the  others;  each 
being  distinguished  by  its  own  special  Time-Sig- 
nature.   [See  Mode,  Time,  Prolation,  Time- 

SlGNATUBB.] 

Mode  governed  the  proportion  between  the' 
Large  and  the  Long,  and  the  Long  and  the 
Breve ;  and  was  of  two  kinds — the  Greater,  and 
the  Lesser ;  each  of  which  might  be  either  Per- 
fect or  Imperfect.  In  tbe  Greater  Mode  Perfect, 
the  Large  was  equal  to  three  Longs;  in  the 
Greater  Mode  Imperfect,  it  was  equal  to  two 
only.  In  the  Lesser  Mode  Perfect,  the  Long 
was  equal  to  two  Breves;  in  the  Lesser  Mode 
Imperfect,  it  was  equal  to  two.  The  Modal 
Signs  by  which  these  varieties  were  indicated 
differed  considerably  at  different  periods;  but 
the  following  were  the  forms  most  frequently 
employed : — 

Great  Mode  Perfect.  Great  Mode  Imperfect. 


r  Mode  Perfect. 


Lesser  Mode  Imperfect. 


Time  regulated  the  proportion  between  the 
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Breve  and  the  Semibreve ;  and  waa  of  two  kinds. 
Perfect  and  Imperfect.  In  Perfect  IHme,  the 
Breve  was  equal  to  three  Setnibreves ;  in  Imper- 
fect Time,  to  tvio  only.  The  following  example 
shews  the  Time  •  Si^piatures  moiit  frequently 
u'3d:- 

Perfect  Time ;  or,  thus ;  or,  thus. 


c 


Imperfect  Time ;         or,  thus ; 


or,  thus. 


Prolation  concerned  the  proportion  between 
the  Semibreve  and  the  Minim ;  and  was  also  of 
two  kinds,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser— or,  as 
Morley  calls  them,  'the  More  and  the  Lesse.' 
In  the  Greater  Prolation,  the  Semibreve  was 
eqnal  to  three  Mimins ;  in  the  Lesser,  to  two. 


The  GrsAter  Prolation ;        or,  thus ; 


or,  thus. 


[—       0             =i. Hg»^ 

The  Lesser  Prolation ;         or.  thus;           or,  thus. 

0 

— ^ \—^ — 

NOTATION. 
Common  Time,  of  our  present  syitem.   [See  I*BO- 

PORTION.] 

l^e  Perfection  and  Imperfection  of  the  longer 
notes,  and  the  duration  of  the  shorter  ones,  was 
also  materially  affected  by  the  addition  of  Points. 
of  which  several  different  kinds  were  in  use,  all 
similar  in  form  (•),  but  differing  in  effect,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  Point  of  Augmentation  was  the  exsu?t 
equivalent  of  the  modem  Dot— that  is  to  amy.  It 
increased  the  length  of  the  note  to  which  it  was 
attached,  by  one  half.  It  could  only  be  used  witl& 
notes  natujntlly  Imperfect;  and  was  necefis&rily 
followed  by  a  nhorter  note,  to  complete  the  beat. 

Sometimes,  the  pUce  of  this  sign  was  supplied 
by  two  black  notes ;  the  first  of  which,  losing  one 
fourth  of  its  value  by  virtue  of  its  colour,  repre- 
sented the  note  witb  the  Point,  while  a  shorter 
black  note  completed  the  beat.  Passages  are 
constantly  written  in  both  ways,  in  the 
compositions. 

WriiUn ;  &r  thus.  Sung, 


WritUni         or  thus  I      more  rarrlp,     8unp. 


The  general  principle  observed  in  the  formation 
of  thoDe  Time-Signatures  is,  that  the  Bests  shew 
the  proportion  between  the  Large,  the  Long,  and 
the  Breve;  the  Circle,  the  figure  3,  and  the 
Point,  are  signs  of  Perfection;  the  Semicircle, 
and  the  figure  2,  denote  Imperfection;  while 
the  Bar  drawn  through  the  Circle,  or  Semicircle, 
indiaites  Diminution  of  the  value  of  the  notes, 
to  the  extent  of  one-half,  as  does  also  the  inver- 
sion of  the  figures,  thus  00(^(^0  3.  Ina 
few  rare  cases,  a  double  Diminution,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  one  fourth,  was  denoted  by  a  double  Bar 
drawn  through  the  Circle,  or  Semicircle,  thus 
(jj)  (jj .  These  rules,  however,  though  applicable 
to  niost  cases,  were  open  to  so  many  exceptions, 
that  Omithoparcus,  writing  in  151 7,  and  Morley, 
in  I597«  roundly  abuse  their  uncertainty.  In 
very  earlv  times,  the  three  rhythmic  systems  were 
combined  in  proportions  far  more  complex  than 
any  of  the  Compound  Common  or  Triple  Times 
of  modem  Music.  In  Canons,  and  other  learned 
Compositions,  two  or  more  Tiroe-Signatures  were 
frequently  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
Stave.  In  a  portion  of  the  Credo  of  Hobrecht's 
Missa  'Je  ne  demande'  we  find  as  many  as 
five:— 


These  complications  were  much  affected  by 
Josquin  des  Pr^,  and  the  early  Composers  of 
the  Flemish  School ;  but,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1 6th  century — the  so-.>alled  'Golden  Age* — 
the  only  combinations  remaining  in  general  use 
were.  Perfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Prolation 
(O  3.  or  O^ ;  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser 
Prolation  \(^);  the  Greater  Prolation  alone 
((p  a) ;  a'ld  the  Lesser  Proktion  {Q ) — answer- 
ing, respectively,  to  the  »,  Alia  Breve,  ■,  and 


The  Point  of  Perfection  was  used  for  two  dif- 
ferent purposes.  When  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
Circle,  or  Semicircle,  it  indicated  either  Perfect 
Time,  or  the  Greater  Prolation.  When  placed 
after  a  note.  Perfect  by  virtue  of  the  Time-Sig- 
nature, but  made  Imperfect  by  Position  (see 
page  471),  it  restored  its  Perfection.  In  this 
case,  the  Point  itself  served  to  complete  the 
triple  beat;  in  which  particular  alone  it  differed 
from  the  Point  of  Augmentation.  Thus,  the 
second  Semibreve  in  the  following  example,  being 
succeeded  by  a  Minim,  would  become  Imperfect 
by  Position,  were  it  not  followed  by  a  Point  of 
Perfection.  The  third  Semibreve,  being  preceded 
by  a  Minim,  really  does  become  Imperfect;  while 
the  first  and  last  Semibreves  remain  Perfect^  by 
virtue  of  the  Time- Signature. 
Written,  Sung, 


The  Point  of  Alteration,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  Point  of  Duplication,  was  less 
simple  in  its  action.  When  used,  in  Ternary 
Bhythm,  before  the  first  of  two  short  notes  placed 
between  two  long  ones,  it  doubled  the  length  of 
the  second  short  note,  and  restored  the  Perfection 
of  the  two  long  ones,  which  would  otherwise 
have  become  Imperfect  by  Position.  In  order  to 
distinguish  this  sign  from  the  Point  of  Augmen- 
tation, the  best  typographers  usually  placed  it 
above  the  general  level  of  the  notes  to  which  it 
belonged — a  precaution  the  neglect  of  which 
causes  much  trouble  to  modem  readers. 


Written, 


Sunff, 
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-  Sometimeg  the  old  writers,  dispensing  with  the 
actual  Point,  used,  in  its  stead,  two  black  notes, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  lost,  in  Perfect 
Time,  one  third  of  their  value.  Thus  the  second 
clause  of  the  following  example  precisely  corre- 
sponds with  the  first ;  since  the  black  Breve,  being, 
by  virtue  of  its  colour,  equal  to  two  Semibreves 
only,  serves  exactly  to  complete  the  measure' 
begun  by  the  black  Semibreve  (which,  in  this 
case,  retains  its  full  valued  Examples,  both  of 
the  Point  and  the  black  notes,  will  be  found,  not 
only  in  works  of  the  1 5th  century,  but  even  in 
those  of  Palestrina,  and  most  of  his  contem* 
poraries. 

Written:  tfrthut.  Suvp, 


The  Point  of  Division,  sometimes  called  the 
Point  of  Imperfection,  exercised  a  contrary  effect. 
When  two  Semibreves  were  placed  between  two 
Breves,  in  Perfect  Time,  or  two  Minims  between 
two  Semibreves,  in  the  Greater  Prolation.  a  Point 
of  Division  inserted  between  the  two  shorter 
notes — generally  on  a  higher  level — served  to 
shew  that  the  two  longer  ones  were  to  be  con- 
sidered Imperfect. 

WHiten.  8uno. 
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WrUUn. 


Sung 


As  these  notes  were  already  Imperfect,  by 
Position,  the  Point  made  no  real  difference,  but 
was  merely  added  for  the  sake  of  preventing  all 
possibility  of  misconception.  Joennes  Tincturis, 
writing  in  the  15th  century,  expressed  bis  con- 
tempt for  such  unnecessary  signs  by  calling  them 
Ass's  Points  {Puncli  asinei),  Neverthelens,  they 
were  constantly  used  by  Palestrina  and  his  con- 
temporaries ;  who,  however,  sometimes  ditfpensed 
with  the  Point,  and  wrote  the  two  last  notes  of 
the  passage  black,  with  the  understanding,  that^ 
in  this  case,  they  were  to  retain  their  full  value. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the 
several  clauses  ef  the  following  example  were  all 
sung  exactly  in  the  same  way. 


WrUteni 

or  thus ; 

or  thus. 

-e«    fc^^    0    !>   H 
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Sung, 


While  the  Virga,  and  Punetu*^  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tem were  thus  developed  into  the  detached  notes 
of  Measured  Music,  the  more  complicated  Ntuma 
gradually  shaped  themselves  into  Ligatures — that 
is  to  say.  passages  of  two  or  more  notes,  sung  to  a 
single  syllable.  As  the  most  important  of  the^e 
have  already  been  described,  in  a  former  article 
[see  Ltgatdrb],  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  changes  through  which  they 
passed,  at  different  periods  of  their  history.  In 
Plain  Chaunt,  they  were  always  black,  and  more 


or  less  angular  in  form,  whereas  the  ol^etNeumce 
were,  for  the  most  part,  rounded.  In  Measured 
Music,  they  were  white;  and  formed  of  square 
or  diagonal  (not  lozenge-shaped)  figures,  placed 
in  dose  contact  with  each  other,  and  sometimes 
provided  with  Tails,  the  varied  position  of  which 
regulated  their  classification  into  Larges,  Longs, 
Breves,  and  ^emibreves ;  notes  shorter  tiian  the 
Semibreve  not  being  *ligable.'  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  notes  contained  in  a  single 
group  was  often  very  considerable ;  and  their  dura- 
tion was  governed  by  many  complicated  laws,  of 
which  the  following  were  the  most  strictly  en- 
forced, especially  by  the  earlier  Composers  of  the 
Flemish  School. 

The  first  note  of  every  Ligature  was  a  Long, 
provided  it  had  no  Tail,  and  the  second  note 
descended — a  Breve,  if  it  had  no  Tail,  and  the 
second  note  ascended.  In  the  first  of  these  cases, 
it  was  called  a  Ligatitra  cum  proprietaie ;  in  the 
second,  a  Ligaiwra  sine  proprietaie. 

If  the  first  note  had  a  Tail,  descending,  on  the 
left  side,  it  was  a  Breve,  and  sine  propn'etate. 
If  it  had  a  Tail  ascending,  on  the  left  side,  it 
was  a  Semibreve,  and  the  Ligature  was  said  to 
be  eum  opposita  proprietaie. 

If  the  last  note  descended,  it  was  a  Long; 
if  it  ascended,  a  Breve.  In  the  first  case,  the 
Ligature  was  said  to  be  Perfect,  in  the  second. 
Imperfect.  But,  when  placed  obliquely,  whether 
ascending  or  descending,  it  was  a  Breve,  unless 
it  had  a  Tail  descending  on  the  right  side,  in 
which  case  it  was  a  Long. 

All  intermediate  notes  were,  as  a  general  rule. 
Breves  :  but,  if  one  of  them  had  a  Tail,  ascending 
on  the  left  side,  it  was  a  Semibreve. 

Lastly,  a  Large,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Liga- 
ture it  might  be  placed,  was  always  a  Iiarge. 

In  the  1 6th  century,  these  laws  were  very 
much  simplified.  The  Ligatures  used  in  the 
time  of  Palestrina  seldom  contained  more  than 
two  notes  ;  or,  if  more  were  included  in  the  figure, 
they  were  treated  as  if  not  in  Ligature.  The 
following  easy  rules  will  serve  for  most  Music 
of  later  date  than  the  year  1550. 

Square  notes,  in  Ligature,  without  Tails,  were 
almost  always  Breves :  but,  if  the  second  note 
descended,  they  were  sometimes  Longs ;  or,  the 
first  might  be  a  Long,  and  the  second  a  Breve. 

Square  notes,  in  Ligature,  -^ith  a  Tail  descend- 
ing on  the  right,  were  Longs ;  those  with  a  Tail 
descending  on  the  left.  Breves;  those  with  a 
Tail  ascending  on  the  left,  Semibreves. 

Black  notes  were  sometimes  combined  with 
white  ones ;  and,  occasionally,  figures  were  made 
half  white,  and  half  black.  In  these  cases,  each 
colour  was  subject  to  its  own  peculiar  laws. 

Points  attadied  to  a  Ligature  affected  it  as 
they  would  have  affected  ordinary  notes. 

In  the  15th  century,  the  F,  0,  and  G  Clefs 
were  used  on  a  great  variety  of  Lines.  Before  the 
invention  of  Ledger  Lines,  their  position  was  fre- 
quently changed,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  Melody, 
in  order  to  bring  the  extreme  notes  of  the  Scale 
within  the  compass  of  the  Stave.  This  being  the 
case,  it  was  impossible  to  assign  a  distinctive 
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Clef  to  each  particuljir  quality  of  Voice,  as  we 
do.  The  Clefs  were,  therefor^  divided  into  the 
four  general  classes  of  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor, 
and  Bassiis ;  and  yaried,  in  position,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  more  than  four  Voices  were 
used,  the  fifth  part  was  called  Quintus,  or  Quinta 
pan;  the  sixth,  Sextus,  or  Soxta  pan;  and  so 
with  the  rest :  but,  as  care  was  taken  that  each 
additional  Voice  should  exactly  correspond  in 
compass  with  one  of  the  nonnal  tour,  we  scarcely 
ever  find  more  than  four  Clefs  used  in  the  same 
Composition.  The  ten  forms  most  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  infancy  of  Polyphonic  Music  are 
shewn  in  the  following  example,  with  the  old 
classification  indicated  above  the  Stave,  and  the 
modem  names,  below  it. 


High  Treble.  Bo-    Mezzo 
Tnble.    or    pr&Da  Bo-    . 


Alto.  Tenorcu   Cod- 


But-  Bmw.  Coo- 
tnr    tonob  tra- 

Teuorek  ~ 


The  Polyphonic  Composers  of  the  best  periods 
were  extremely  methodical  in  their  choice  of 
Clefs,  which  they  so  arranged  as  to  indicate, 
within  certain  limits,  whether  the  Modes  in 
which  they  wrote  were  used  at  their  natural 
pitch,  or  transposed.  [See  Modes,  the  Eocubsi- 
astioal].  The  Natural  Clefs— CAtavt  naturdli 
— were  the  well-known  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Bass,  which  have  remained  in  common  use, 
among  Classical  Composen,  to  the  present  day. 
The  transposed  Clefs — Chiavi  trasportati,  or 
Chiavette^were  of  two  kinds,  the  Acute,  and 
the  Grave.  The  former  were  the  Treble  (yiolino), 
Mezzo  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor, — or  Barytone. 
The  latter  consisted  of  the  Alto,  Tenor,  Barytone, 
and  Bass^r  Contra-Basso.  The  effect  of  this 
method  of  grouping  was,  that,  when  the  Mode 
was  written,  at  its  true  pitch,  in  the  Chiavi 
naturali,  the  Chiavette  served  to  transpose  it  a 
Fourth  higher,  or  a  Fifth  lower :  if,  however,  it  was 
written  at  its  natural  pitch,  in  the  Ckiavette,  it 
was  transposed  by  aid  of  the  Chiavi  naturali. 
The  High  Treble  and  Contra-Tenore  were  very 
rarely  used,  after  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century;  and  the  Contra-Basso  did  not  long 
survive  them;  but  the  remaining  seven  forms 
were  so  constantly  employed,  that  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them  is  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  Polyphonic  Music. 

The  Flat  and  the  Natural  were  known  and  used 
at  a  very  early  period— certainly  long  before  the 
time  of  Guido— the  former,  under  the  name  of 
the  B  rotundum,  or  B  tnolle  (b),  and  the  latter, 
under  that  of  B  quadrum,  or  B  durum  ( []  ).  [See 
B,  vol.  i  107.]  The  Sharp,  or  Dime,  has  not  been 
traced  back  farther  than  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
cent.,  when  we  find  it,  in  some  French  MSS.  in 

the  form  of  a  double  S.  Andrew^s  cross  {^) as 

in  Adam  de  la  Hale*s  Hondellus  '  Fines  amour- 
ettes." In  the  14th  century,  Ottobi  classes  it  with 
the  B  rotundum,  and  B  qtuidrum,  and  calls  it 
B  giaeente  {jj).   In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
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H  quite  displaced  the  Natural ;  and  was  used.  In 
its  stead,  to  correct  a  B  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  sung  Flat.  A  single  Bb  was  always 
placed  at  the  Signature,  in  the  transposed  Modeo. 
The  use  of  two  Flats,  indicating  a  double  trans- 
position— as  in  P.  de  la  Rue's  '  Pour  quoi  noo,* 
preserved  in  Petrucci's  Odhecaton — h  exoeBBively 
rare.  Still  more  so  is  a  Sharp  Signature :  though 
examples  may  be  found  in  Zarlino ;  and  in  Oke- 
ghem's  'Prennez  sur  moy,'  printed  in  Petmcci's 
'Canti  cento  c^nquanta.* 

In  Hobrecht's  '  Forseulement,*  and  Barbyrau'a 
Missa  '  Virgo  parens  Christi,*  an  Fb  is  placed  at 
the  Signature,  as  a  sign  that  the  Mode  is  Mixo- 
lydian.  at  its  natural  pitch,  and  that  its  Seventh 
Degree  is  not  to  be  shaipened.  These  cases^ 
however,  are  altogether  abnormal,  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  precedents.  Both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  Mediseval  Music  forbade  the  intro- 
duction of  anything,  at  the  Signature,  beyond 
the  orthodox  B  rotundum. 

Accidental  Sharps,  Flats,  and  Naturals,  very 
rarely  appeared  in  writing ;  the  Singer  being  ex- 
pected to  introduce  the  necessary  Semitones,  in 
their  proper  places,  at  the  moment  of  perForm- 
ance,  in  obedience  to  certain  laws,  with  an  epitome 
of  which  the  reader  has  already  been  furnished. 
[See  MuaiCA  Fiota.]  This  practice  remained  in 
full  force,  until  the  close  of  the  i6th  century ; 
and  is  even  now  obnerved  in  the  Pontifical  ChapeL 

Indications  of  Tempo,  Djmamic  Signs,  and 
Marks  of  Expression  of  all  kinds,  were  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Composen  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  to 
recognise  their  prototypes  in  the  singular  Mottoa, 
and  Enigmas,  prefixol  to  the  Canons,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Ockeghem,  and  Josquin  des  Pr^ 
were  so  zealously  cultivated  by  Composen  of 
the  Flemish  School.     [See  Inscbiftiov.] 

A  few  arbitrary  signs,  however,  were  in  con- 
stant use. 

When  Canons  were  written  on  a  single  Stave, 
the  Presa  {-S')  shewed  the  place  at  which  the 
second,  third,  or  other  following  Voice  was  to 
begin. 

The  Pause  (^)  indicated  the  note  on  which 
such  Voices  were  to  close.  But  it  was  also 
placed,  as  in  modem  Music,  over  a  note  which  the 
Singer  was  expected  to  prolong  indefinitely — as 
in  Basiron*s  '  Messa  de  franza'  (printed  in  1508), 
wherein,  at  the  words  <£t  homo  factus  est,'  Pauses 
are  placed  over  no  less  than  eight  Breves  in 
succession. 

The  sign  of  repetition  was  a  thick  bar,  with 
dots  on  either  side,  like  our  own.  When  the 
bar  was  double,  the  passage  was  sung  twice; 
when  it  was  triple,  thrice.  A  passage  in  Ho- 
brecht*s  Missa  '  Je  ne  demande '  is  directed  to  be 
sung  five  times  (:||:  :|||:  :||||l:).  When  words 
were  to  be  repeated,  a  smaller  sign  was  used 
(#),  and  reiterated  at  each  repetition  of  the  text. 

Ottaviano  dei  Petruoci  —  who  fint  printed 
Music  fix)m  moveable  types,  in  the  year  1501^ 
Antonio  Gardano,  Hiocardo  Amadino,  Christoph 
Plantinus,  Peter  Phalesius,  Pierre  Attaignanfc, 
Bobert  Ballard,  Adrian  le  Boy,  our  own  John 
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Daje,  and  Vautrollier,  and  other  early  typo- 
graphers, each  gloried  in  a  certain  individuality 
of  style  which  the  Antiquary  never  fails  to  re- 
cognise at  a  glance.  But,  the  general  character 
of  musical  typography  underwent  no  radical 
change,  from  the  first  invention  of  printing, 
until  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century.  In  this 
respect  Plain  Ghaunt  was  even  more  conservative 
than  Measured  Music.  After  the  invention  of 
the  Square  Notes — NotuUe  quadrata,  the  Groa 
fa  of  French  Musicians —it  was  always  printed, 
as  now,  in  black  Longs,  Breves,  and  Semibreves, 
on  a  Stave  of  Four  Lines,  on  either  of  which 
the  F  or  C  Clef  might  be  placed,  indiscriminately. 
The  G  Clef  was  never  used.  Time-Signatures, 
Bests,  Points,  and  other  signs  used  in  Measured 
Music,  were,  of  course,  quite  foreign  to  its 
^nature :  but,  black  Ligatures,  angular  in  char- 
'acter,  and  of  infinitely  varied  form,  were  of 
constant  occurrence.  As  no  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Plain  Chaunt  is  possible,  no  change 
in  its  Notation  is  either  needed  or  desired.  But, 
with  Rhythmic  Music,  the  case  is  very  different ; 
and  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  Notation 
of  the  1 6th  century  proved  insufficient,  in  many 
ways,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  1 7th. 

The  daily-increasing  attention  bestowed  upon 
luBtrumental  Accompaniment,  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Monodic  Style,  led  to  some 
very  important  changes.  [See  Monodia.]  The 
varying  compass  of  the  Instruments  employed 
demanded  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  Stave, 
which  was  provided  for  by  the  unlimited  use  of 
Ledger  Lines.  A  single  Ledger  line,  above  or 
below  the  Stave,  may,  indeed,  be  occasionally 
found  among  the  Polyphonic  Music  of  the  16th 
century ;  but,  only  in  very  rare  cases.  The 
number  of  additional  lines  was  now  left  enturely 
to  the  Composer's  discretion ;  and  it  has  continued 
steadily  to  increase,  to  the  present  day. 

Polyphonic  Music  was  always  printed  in  se- 
parate parts.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ottavio  dei  Petrucci's  rare  volumes,  each  part 
appeared,  by  itself,  in  a  delicious  little  oblong 
4to.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Roman  editions  of 
Palestrina*s  Masses,  four  or  mure  parts  were 
exhibited,  at  a  single  view,  on  the  outspread 
pages  of  a  large  folio  volume.  But,  the  con- 
nection between  the  parts  was  never  indicated ; 
and  the  Music  was  never  barred — a  peculiarity, 
which,  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  produced  no 
inconvenience.  This  plan,  however,  was  quite 
unsuited  to  the  new  style  of  composition.  When 
Peri  published  his  'Euridice,*  in  ihe  year  1600,  he 
placed  the  Instrumental  Accompaniment  below 
the  Vooal  part,  and  indicated  the  connection 
between  the  two  by  means  of  Bars,  scored  through 
the  Stave — whence  the  origin  of  our  English  word 
ScoBB.  The  same  plan  was  followed  by  Caocini, 
in  his  'Nuove  Musiche,'  in  1602;  and,  by  Monte- 
verde,  in  'Orfeo,'  in  1608 :  and  the  practice  of  print- 
ing in  Partition,  as  score  has  always  been  called 
everywhere  but  in  England,  soon  became  universal. 

The  new  Bars  were  a  great  help  to  the  reader ; 
but,  the  invention  of  the  Cantata,  the  Opera^ 
and  the  Oratorio,  introduced  new  forms  of  Rhythm 
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which  it  waa  all  but  impossible  to  express  with 
clearness,  even  with  their  assistance,  so  long  as  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation, 
remained  in  common  use.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
the  Time-Table  itself  was  entirely  remodelled 
— ^not  in  essence,  for  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween Binary  and  Ternary  Rhythm  formed  the 
basis  of  the  new,  as  well  as  of  the  old  system — 
but,  in  the  means  by  which  that  fundamental 
principle  was  enunciated,  and  its  results  expressed 
in  writing.  The  great  advantage  of  the  new 
method  lay  in  the  recognition  of  a  definite  value 
for  every  note  employed.  The  longer  notes  were 
no  longer  nuule  Perfect,  or  Imperfect,  by  Posi- 
tion; but  all  were  referred  to  the  Semibreve,  as 
a  fixed  standard  of  duration;  and  all,  without 
exception,  were  sobjeot,  in  their  natural  forms, 
to  binary  division,  and  could  only  be  made  ter- 
nary by  the  addition  of  a  dot— the  old  Point  of 
Augmentation — which  increased  their  value  by 
one  half.  The  chief  factors  of  the  system  were, 
the  aliquot  parts  of  the  Semibreve,  as  represented 
by  the  Minim,  the  Crotchet,  the  Quaver,  and  the 
Semiquaver.  A  certain  number  of  these  factors, 
now  called  the  Beats  of  the  Bar,  was  allotted 
to  each  Measure  of  the  Music.  When  that  num- 
ber was  divisible  by  3,  the  Time  was  said  to  be 
Common;  when  it  was  divisible  only  by  3,  the 
Time  was  Triple.  To  express  the  more  compli- 
cated forms  of  Rhythm,  the  several  Beats  were 
themselves  subjected  to  a  farther  process  of  sub- 
division, which  might  be  either  binary,  or  ternary, 
at  wilL  When  it  was  binary,  the  Time,  whether 
Common,  or  Triple,  was  said  to  be  Simple. 
When  it  was  ternary,  in  which  case  each  Beat 
represented  a  dotted  note,  the  Time  was  called 
Compound;  and  with  very  good  reason;  each 
Measure  being,  in  reality,  compounded  of  two  or 
more  shorter  Measures  of  Simple  Triple  Time. 

The  Time-Signatures  by  which  this  new  system 
was  expressed  in  writing  were,  for  the  most  part, 
fractions ;  the  denominators  of  which  indicated 
the  proportion  between  the  Beats  of  the  Bar 
and  the  typical  Semibreve,  while  the  numerators 
denoted  the  number  of  such  beats  to  be  taken  in 
a  Measure.  When  the  numerator  was  divisible 
only  by  2,  it  indicated  Simple  Conmion  Time; 
when  only  by  3,  Simple  Triple,  In  Compound 
Conmion  Time  it  was  divisible  either  by  a,  or  3 ; 
and,  in  Compound  Triple,  by  3,  and  3  again. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  practice  were  formed 
by  the  retention  of  the  Semicircle,  for  Common 
^Kme  with  four  Crotchets  in  a  Measure,  and  the 
barred  Semicircle,  for  the  IHme  called  Alia  Breve, 
with  four  Minims.^  The  Simple  Conmion  Times 
most  used  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  were, 
0,  C,  and  I;  the  Simple  Triple  Tunes,  f,  f,  |, 
and  f ;  the  Compound  Common  Times  were  4,  j.  |, 
^%  V»  V»  ^§»  and  ft ;  *nd  the  Compound  Triple 
Times,  ft,  $,  ^,  and  ^.  Mozart,  as  if  in  emulation 
of  the  departed  mysteries  of  Proportion,  has  used 
|,  j,  and  |,  simultaneously,  and  with  wonderful 

*  A  quick  form  of  Simple  Common  Time,  with  two  Minim  Be>tt  In 
the  Measure,  is  used,  in  modem  Mnsie,  with  the  Signature  of  tb» 
bured  Bemldrcle.  and  varr  Improperly  called  Alia  Brtwt.  Mend^U- 
iohn  much  regretted  that  he  did  not  bar  the  Semicircle  in  his  Qytof 
iure  to  i>M  MuruHilU, 
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efTect,  in  the  well-known  Minuet  in  'Don  6io-  ! 
vanni* ;  and  Spohr  has  used  dmilar  combinations  ' 
in  the  Slow  Movement  of  his  Symphony,  'Die  j 
Weihe  der  Tone/  The  last-named  Compoeer  has  ; 
also  u£ed  f ,  in  the  Overture  to  his  finest  Opera,  \ 
'  FauKt;  and  |,  in  the  Second  Act  of  the  same  i 
work. 

Jt  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  admirable 
system  sprang  into  existence  in  a  moment  of  1 
time.  It  was  the  result  of  long  experience,  and 
many  tentative  experiments ;  but  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  treat  of  it,  in  its  perfect  condition, 
rather  than  to  dwell  upon  the  successive  stages  of 
its  progress:  and  the  more  so,  because,  since  the 
time  of  Bach,  and  Handel,  it  has  undergone 
scarcely  any  change  whatever.'  Those  who  care 
to  study  its  transitional  forms  will  find  some 
curious  examples  among  the  numerous  Ricercari, 
Toccate,  and  Capricci,  composed  for  the  Organ 
by  Frescobaldi,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
1 7th  century. 

When  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Modes  were 
abandoned  in  fiivour  of  the  modem  Major  and 
Minor  Scales,  the  insertion  of  accidental  Sharps, 
Flats,  and  Naturals,  was  no  longer  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  performer.  The  place  of  every 
Semitone  was  indicated,  exactly,  in  writing; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  the  Double-Sharp  (  x  )  and 
Double-Flat  (bb)  corrected  by  the  \fl  and  ||b, 
were  added  to  the  already  existing  signs.  A 
curious  relique  of  the  mediaeval  custom  was, 
however,  retained  in  general  use,  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  when  the  last  Sharp 
or  Flat  was  suppressed,  at  the  Signature,  and 
accidentally  intxxxluced,  during  the  course  of  the 
piece,  as  often  as  it  was  needed.  Thus,  Han- 
del's Fifth  Lesson  for  the  Harpsichord  (contain- 
ing the  'Harmonious  Blacksmith*)  was  oiiginaUy 
written  with  three  Sharps  only  at  the  Signature, 
the  D  being  everywhere  made  sharp  by  an  acci- 
dental. (See  the  editions  of  Walsh  and  of  Arnold.) 
A  few  of  these  '  Antient  Signatures  * — as  they 
are  now  called— may  still  be  seen,  in  modem  re- 
prints ;  as  in  Mills's  edition  of  Claris  Duet, 
'Cantando  un  di,'  which,  though  written  in  A 
major,  has  only  two  Sharps  at  the  Signature. 

The  rapid  passages  peculiar  to  modem  lustru* 
mental  Music,  and  not  unfrequently  emulated  by 
modem  Vocalists,  naturally  led  to  the  adoption  of 
characters  more  cursive  in  style  than  the  quaint 
old  square  and  lozenge-headed  notes,  and  capable 
of  being  written  with  greater  fiicility.  Thus 
aroFe  the  round,  or  rather  oval-headed  notes,  which, 
in  the  1 8th  century,  completely  supplanted  the 
older  forms.  Lozenge-headed  Quavers,  and  Semi- 
quavers, whatever  their  number,  were  always 
printed  with  separate  Hooks.  The  Hooks  of  the 
round-headed  ones  were  blended  together,  so  as  j 
to  form  continuous  groups,  containing  any  num- 
ber of  notes  that  might  be  necessary — a  plan 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  work  both  of  the 

I  In  the  P.F.  UT&n8«m«nt.  onlj :  not  In  th«  Full  Score, 
s  Unleii  «•  eicept  the  praxti  of  the  Modern  Italian  Compoiert.  who 
alwaT*  write  In  Simple  Time,  and  make  It  Compound  bj  the  In- 

Mitlon  of  Tripleti-a  itranse  contrast  to  th«  coudantloui  -  of  the 
'  Uarmonloui  Blacksmith.' 
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writer,  and  the  reader.  Moreover,  with  tba 
increase  of  executive  powefs,  arose  the  demand 
for  notes  indicating  increased  d^iieesof  rapidity ; 
the  Semiquaver  was,  accordingly,  subdivided  into 
Demisemiquavers,  with  three  Hooks,  and  Half* 
Demisemiquaven,  with  four — ^the  number  of  ad- 
ditional Hooks  being,  in  &ct,  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Composer.' 

The  introduction  of  the  dramatic  element 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  development 
of  modem  Music  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  it  justice, 
it  became  imperatively  necessary  to  indicate,  aa 
precisely  as  might  be,  the  particular  style  in 
which  certain  passages  were  to  be  performed. 
As  early  as  1608,  we  find,  in  the  Overture  to 
Monteverde*8  'Orfeo,'  a  direction  to  the  efifect 
that  the  Trumpets  are  to  be  played  con  wrdinL 
It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  dispense,  mndi 
longer,  with  indications  of  Tempo.  Frescobaldi 
was  one  of  the  first  great  writers  who  employed 
them  ;  and — strangely  enough,  considering  his 
birth  in  Ferrara,  and  long  residence  in  Borne — 
one  of  his  favourite  words  was  AdagiOf  spelled, 
as  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  Adasio.  The  idea 
once  started,  the  words  Allegro,  Largo,  Grarc, 
and  others  of  like  import,  were  soon  brought 
into  general  use ;  and  their  number  has  gradu- 
ally increased,  until,  at  the  present  day,  it  has 
become  practically  infinite.  As  a  general  rule. 
Composers  of  all  nations  have,  by  common  con- 
sent, written  their  directions  in  Italian;  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  practice,  many 
Italian  words  have  been  invested  with  a  con- 
ventional signification,  which  it  would  now  be 
difficult  to  alter.  Beethoven,  however,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  substituted  Grerman  words  for  the 
more  usual  terms,  and  we  find,  in  the  Mass  in  D, 
and  some  of  the  later  Sonatas,  such  expres^dons 
as  Mil  Andacht,  Nicht  zu  geschwind,  and  many 
others.  [SeeBEETHOVEN,vol.i.p.i936.]  He  soon 
relinquished  this  novel  practice;  but  Mendels- 
sohn sometimes  adopted  it — as  in  Op.  62,  No.  4, 
marked'  MU  vider  Innigheit  vorzutragen,  and 
numerous  other  instances.  Schumann,  also, 
wrote  almost  all  his  directions  in  German  :  and 
the  custom  has  been  much  affected  by  German 
Composers  of  the  present  day.  A  few  French 
Musicians  have  fallen  into  the  same  habit  ;*  and 
it  was  not  unusual,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  find  English 
Composers — especially  in  their  Glees — substitut- 
ing such  words  as  '  Chearful,*  and  '  Slower,*  for 
Allegrot  and  Piit  Lento.  Nevertheless,  the  Italian 
terms  still  hold  their  ground  ;  and  the  adoption 
of  a  common  language,  in  such  cases,  is  too 
obvious  an  advantage  to  be  lightly  sacrificed  to 
national  vanity. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  indications  of 
Dynamic  Signs,  in  the  Antiphonary  of  S.  G2JI. 
This,  however,  was  quite  an  exceptional  case. 


■  The  tlownen  with  whteh  theae  lunoratlons  were  accepted  te  well 
ezempliflfld  In  an  article  hi  the  'Penny  Gjclopiedla,'  (lOO^)  the 
writer  of  which,  lamenting  the  addition  of  unneoenary  Hooks,  refreu 
that  he  is  ohllged  to  mention  the  name  of  Beethoren  among  those 
who  hare  been  guilty  of  this  roonMrous  absurdity ! 

4  BerlioK.  for  Instance,  indicates  the  use  of '  Uarpet,  dew  aa  moin^* 
and  '  Baguettes  d'epouge  *  1 
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Such  marlcB  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  Poly- 
phonists  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuriee ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  -i  7th  was  well  advanoed,  that 
they  met  with  general  acceptance.  In  the  iSth 
century,  however,  all  the  more  essential  signs, 
such  as  /,  p,  fp,  fz,  ereB.,  dim.,  and  their  well- 
known  congeners,  were  in  full  use  ;  and  the 
numerous  fonns  now  oommonly  employed  are 
really  no  more  than  elaborate  synonyms  for 
these.  Marks  of  expression,  properly  so  called, 
such  as  -«=:,  =»-,  -^  >,  A,  and  a  host  of  others, 
though  not  unknown  in  the  last  century,  were 
much  less  frequently  used  than  now.  The  Slur, 
however,  the  modem  substitute  for  the  Me- 
diaeval Ligature,  and  an  infinite  improvement 
upon  it,  was  constantly  employed,  both  to  shew 
how  many  notes  were  to  be  sung  to  a  ^single 
syllable,  and  to  indicate  the  Legato  style.  So, 
also,  were  tbe  marks  for  StaecaJto  ( • )  SUucatU- 
timo  (f  )f  and  Mezzo  StaeeeUo  (i*^).  But  the  op- 
posite to  these  (-)  is  of  very  recent  invention 
indeed ;  and  has  only,  within  a  very  few  years, 
taken  the  place  of  the  far  less  convenient  term 
ten.  (dim.  of  lenuto).  The  Tie,  or  Bmd  {^^), 
is  found  in  the  Score  of  Perils  *  Euridice,*  printed 
in  1600.  The  Swell  (-«=:=>-)  was  first  used  by 
Domenico  Mazzocchi,  in  a  collection  of  Madri- 
gals, printed  in  1638.  The  Pause  has  undeigone 
no  change  whatever,  either  in  form,  or  significa- 
tion, since  the  time  of  Basiron.  As  in  the  days 
of  Obrecht,  the  Dotted  Double  Bar  is  still  used 
as  the  sign  of  repetition ;  though  a  tripled  bar 
would  no  longer  be  understood  to  indicate  that 
the  passage  was  to  be  sung  or  played  thrice ;  and 
the  dots  are  not  now  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
bar,  unless  the  passages  on  both  sides  are  in- 
tended to  be  repeated.  The  convenient  forms 
of  I  a*  and  2nd*  ^foitfi  ^^e  irom  the  last  century. 
We  first  find  the  term  Da  Capo-^now  better 
known  by  its  diminutive,  D.C. — in  Alessandro 
Scarlatti's  Opera,  *  Theodora,'  produced  in  1693. 
For  this,  when  the  performer  is  intended  to  go 
back  to  the  Presa  {-S-)  the  words  Dal  Segm  are 
more  correctly  substituted,  with  the  word  Fine, 
to  indicate  the  final  close. 

The  innumerable  Graces  which  formed  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  the  Music  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  greater  number  of  which  are  now  en- 
tirely obsolete,  had  each  their  special  sign.  By 
fiir  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  true 
Appoggiatura,  which,  though  always  written  as 
a  small  note,  took  half  the  value  of  the  note  it 
preceded,  unless  that  note  was  dotted,  in  which 
case  it  took  two  thirds  of  it ;  while  the  Acciacca- 
tura,  though  exactly  similar  in  form,  was  always 
played  short.  The  Appoggiatura  is  now  always 
written  as  a  large  note,  and  the  Acciaccatura  as 
a  small  one:  but,  it  is  impossible  to  play  the 
works  of  Haydn,  or  Mozart,  correctly,  without 
thoroughly  understanding  the  difference  between 
the  two.  [See  Appoogiatora  ;  Acciaccatoba.] 
The  variety  of  Shakes,  Turns,  Mordents,  Gadents, 
Back&lls,  and  other  AgrimeM,  cultivated  by 
performers  who  have  scarcely,  even  yet,  passed 

I  See  MemMMohn'M  protett  icalnit  thli  la  Letter  to  Meeflurtn, 
'Ooetbe  aod  Menilelwohii,'  SkMl  ed.  pi  177. 
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out  of  memory,  was  very  great.  A  valuable 
expUmation  of  some  of  those  used  in  the  last 
century,  is  given  in  Griepenkerrs  edition  of  the 
Organ  Works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  written  by  that  Master  himself,  and, 
happily,  still  in  existence.  [See  AgrAmkns, 
Mordent,  Shake,  Turn,  etc.,  etc.] 

Of  the  numerous  Cle£9  employed  in  the  i6th 
century,  five  only  have  been  retained.  In  Full 
Scores,  Classical  Composers  still  write  their  Voice 
Parts  in  the  time-honoured  Chiaci  naturali — 
Soprano^  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Ba&s.  In  the  so- 
called  P.F.  Soores  of  the  present  day,  the  Treble 
Clef  is  always  substituted  for  the  Soprano ;  and, 
very  often,  for  the  Alto  and  Tenor  also,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Tenor  is  to  be  sung  an  Oc- 
tave lower  than  it  is  written.  When  this  method 
was  first  invented,  the  Alto  was  also  written  in 
the  Octave  above  that  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
be  sung— as  in  Dr.  Clarke's  edition  of  Handel'^ 
Works :  but  this  most  inconvenient  plan  is  now 
happily  abandoned ;  and  the  Alto  part  is  always 
written  at  its  true  pitch,  even  when  transposed 
into  the  Treble  Clef.  Solo  Voice-parts  are  also 
written,  in  ftdl  Scores,  in  their  proper  Clefs.  In 
P.P.  Soores,  all  except  the  Bass  are  always 
written  in  the  Treble  Clef.  Handel  sometimes 
used  the  Treble  Clef,  so  far  as  the  Songs  were 
concerned,  even  in  his  Full  Scores ;  and  hence  it 
is  that,  in  many  cases,  we  only  know  by  tradition 
whether  a  certain  Song  is  intended  to  be  sung  by 
a  Soprano  or  a  Tenor.  Of  course  this  observation 
does  not  applv  to  the  great  Composer's  Choruses, 
which  were  always  written  in  their  pr(^)er  Cle&. 

Eveiy  Orchestral  or  other  Instrument  has, 
also,  its  proper  Clef ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  dis- 
tinctive Method  of  Notation.  Violin  Music  is 
always  written  in  the  Treble  Clef— to  which, 
indeed,  the  name  of  the  Violin  Clef  is  given, 
everywhere  but  in  England ;  and  to  save  Ledger 
Lines,  the  high  notes  are  sometimes  written 
in  the  octave  below,  with  the  diminutive  8«a, 
and  the  dotted  line,  above  them. 

The  Viola  always  plays  firom  the  Alto  Clef. 

The  Violoncello  has  a  peculiar  Notation  of  its 
own.  Its  normal  Clef  is  the  Bass ;  but  the  higher 
notes  are  generally  written  in  the  Tenor — tatDB- 
times,  though  less  frequently,  in  the  Alto.  The 
highest  notes  of  all  are  written  in  the  TVeble 
Clef ;  but,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
to  be  played  an  Octave  lower  than  they  are  written, 
unless  the  word  loco  is  placed  over  them,  in 
which  case  they  are  to  be  played  in  their  true 
place.  When  Sva  ...  is  placed  over  them,  they 
are  played  an  Octave  higher  than  they  are  written. 
Beethoven,  in  his  P.F.  Trio  in  Bb,  Op.  97,  gives 
full  directions  to  this  effect;  but  some  writers 
for  the  Violoncello,  dispensing  with  the  word  loco, 
place  Sva  . . .  over  the  notes  which  they  wish  to 
be  played  at  their  true  pitch. 

The  Contra-Basso  part  is  always  written  in  the 
Bass  Clef;  but  the  Instrument  sounds  the  note 
an  octave  lower  than  it  is  written.  In  the  Or- 
chestra, the  player  sits  at  the  same  desk  as  the 
Violoncello,  and  plays  from  the  same  part :  but 
it  is  understood  that  he  is  to  be  silent^  when  any 
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other  than  the  Baea  Clef  is  used,  or,  when  the 
port  IB  marked  *ceUo^;  and  not  to  play  again, 
iintil  the  Baas  Clef  ia  reaumed,  or  the  part  marked 
BcMo.  Since  the  time  of  Beethoven,  a  separate 
part  haa  often  been  written  for  the  Contra-Basao ; 
but  the  player  alwaya  looka  over  the  same  book 
as  the  Violoncello. 

Flutes  and  Oboee  alwaya  play  from  the  Treble 
Qef.  Clarineta  alao  play  from  the  Treble  Clef; 
but  parte  for  the  Bb  Clarinet  aro  written  a 
Major  Second,  and  thoae  for  the  A  Clarinet  a 
Minor  Third,  higher  than  they  are  intended 
to  aonnd.  Thus,  in  Beethoven*a  Symphony  in 
C  minor,  the  Bb  Clarinet  parta  are  written 
in  D  minor ;  and  in  Mosart^s  Overture  to 
Eigaro  (in  D),  the  A  Clarinet  parts  are  written 
in  F ;  while,  in  both  caaes,  the  Instrument  trans- 
poses the  notes  to  the  required  pitch,  ^thout 
farther  interference  on  the  part  of  the  player. 
The  Como  di  Bassetto,  or  Tenor  Clarinet,  piays 
every  note  a  Fifth  lower  than  it  is  written ;  its 
part,  therefore,  when  intended  to  be  played  in 
the  key  of  F,  mu4  be  written  in  that  of  C  :  and 
the  same  peculiarity  oharacterisea  the  Cor  An- 
glais, or  Tenor  Oboe. 

The  normal  Clef  for  the  Bassoon  is  the  Bass ; 
but  the  Tenor  Clef  ia  frequently  employed,  for 
the  highest  notes,  to  aave  Ledger  Linea.  The 
Double  Baaaoon  alao  uses  the  Bass  Clef,  sounding 
every  note  an  Octave  lower  than  it  ia  written. 

Trumpet  parta  aro  written  in  the  Treble  Clef, 
and  alwaya  in  the  key  of  C ;  the  Inatrument 
being  made  to  transpose  them  to  the  required 
pitch  by  the  addition,  or  removal,  of  Crooks. 
In  the  time  of  Handel,  Trumpets  rarely  played 
in  any  other  keys  than  those  of  C  and  D ;  and 
the  pRrts  were  then  always  written  in  the  key 
in  which  they  were  intended  to  be  played. 
Horn  parts  are  written  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  Trumpet  parts ;  and  the  Inatrument  tranapoaea 
them,  in  like  manner,  but  in  the  Octave  below. 
The  few  lower  notea  for  the  Horn  are,  however, 
frequently  written  in  the  Basa  Clef.  The  Alto, 
Tenor,  and  Baaa  Trombones,  play  from  the  Alto, 
Tenor,  and  Baaa  ClefiB,  reapeotivdy. 

The  Druma,  as  a  general  rule,  play  only  two 
notea— the  Tonic,  and  Dominant :  and  theae  are 
uaually  written  in  C,  and  tranapoaed  by  the  man- 
ner of  tuning  the  Instrument.  Sometimea,  how- 
ever, the  true  notes  are  written ;  especially  when 
more  than  two  Drums  are  used. 

The  Wind  Instruments  used  in  Militaiy  Bands 
stand  in  a  great  variety  of  keys,  thereby  causing 
much  complication  in  the  Notation  of  the  Score. 

In  the  Scores  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Moasart^  the 
Organ  is  usually  made  to  play  from  the  ordinary 
Bass  part,  which  is  figured  throughout,  and  thus 
converted  into  a  'Thorough-base,'  in  order  to 
indicate  the  chords  with  which  the  Organist  is 
expected  to  enrich  the  composition.  When  the 
letters  T.  S— for  Taslo  soto— are  substituted 
for  the  figures,  the  Organist  omits  the  Chords, 
and  plays  the  Bass  only,  in  unison,  until  the 
figures  reappear.  The  Organ  part  is  only  written 
in  full,  on  two  Staves,  when  it  is  purely  Mli- 
gaUh-^-m  in  Handel's  'SauL'     In  old  Organ 
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and  Harpaibhord  Music— both  written  in  precisely 
the  same  way — frequent  use  is  made  of  the 
Tenor  Clef;  but  it  has  never 'been  used  for  the 
Pianoforte,  the  Notation  for  which  ia  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Ledger  linee, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  use  of  the  di- 
minutive Sva,  placed  over  notes  written  in  the 
octave  below.  When  the  Pedal  vras  first  brought 
into  general  use,  it  was  indicated  by  the  sign 
#,  or  the  words  tenxa  tordmo ;  the  sign  0,  or 
the  words  con  tordino,  shewing  the  place  at 
which  it  was  to  be  removed.  It  is  now  indicated 
by  the  abbreviation  Fed,;  and  its  removal,  by 
an  asterisk  ^,  or,  as  in  some  of  Beethoven*s  later 
works,  a  little  oroaa  •»• .  The  worda  una  eorda, 
or  the  lettera  U.C,  indicate  the  'Soft  Pedal'; 
and  the  worda  tre  eorde,  or  the  lettera  T.C.,  are 
used  to  direct  ita  removal.  In  Beethoven'a  Son- 
ata, Op.  1 06,  the  gradual  removal  of  the  'Soft 
Pedal'  ia  indicated  thua : — Una  corda»  Poeo  a 
poco  due  ed  aUora  twUe  le  corde.  In  the  days 
when  he  affected  German  tezma,  he  naed  the 
words  mit  Venchiebung,    [See  VEBflCHiEBDiro.'l 

In  old  Pianoforte  Music,  Abbreviationa  are 
of  frequent  oocurrence.  They  are  now  veiy 
rarely  uaed ;  and  are,  indeed,  commonly  auppoaed 
to  indicate  a  very  debaaed  atyle  of  typographv : 
nevertheleaa,  they  firequently  aerve  to  fiLcilitate  tha 
moceaa  of  reading  very  considerably.  In  Orchestzal 
Parts,  they  are  still  extensively  used ;  espedally 
in  tremolos,  and  other  similar  paaaagea,  in  which, 
while  economising  apace,  they  save  readers  aa 
immensity  of  trouble.  [See  ABBBiviATioins 
HoRK,  Tbumpbt,  BAasooir,  Dodblb  B^asoox, 
Clabinkt,  etc.,  etc.] 

If  perfect  adaptation  of  the  means  used  to  the 
end  proposed  be  accepted  aa  a  £air  standaird  of 
excellenoe,  our  present  system  of  Notation  leaves 
little  to  be  desired ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  oon- 
ceive  any  combination  of  sounds,  consistent  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  principles  of 
Musical  Science,  which  It  ia  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing. Attempts  have  been  made,  over  and 
over  again,  to  supersede  it  by  newer  inventions : 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Tonic  80I-&' 
>  system,  and  its  French  equivalent,  the  Methods 
Galin-Paris-Chev^,  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded 
in  commanding  serious  attention.  It  is  impossible 
that  we  can  set  aside  arrangements,  the  <xmvetOr 
ence  of  which  haa  been  tested  by  ao  many  oentnriea 
of  experienoe,  in  favour  of  audi  Methods  as  that 
advocated  by  the  *  Chroma- Verein  des  gleich-> 
stttfigen  Tonsystems,' the  'Keyboard  Method  of 
Notation,  or  Chromatic  Stave,  or  any  other  sya- 
tems,  good  or  bad,  of  modem  invention,  whether 
based  upon  the  results  of  private  experience,  or 
scientific  calculation,  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  construction.  Like 
the  Chiffres  proposed  by  Louis  Bouigeois,  in  the 
i6th  century,  they  may,  for  a  time^  attain  a  oer^ 
tain  amount  of  delusive  popularity ;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  they  must,  and  invariably  do,  fall  to  the 
ground.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Our  reoog^ 
nised  system  ia  an  universal  Language,  common 

I  For  an  aceonnt  of  the  'MovMble  Do,'  which  fonni  the  diM 
ehanctwlstio  of  thli  tratem.  iw  Solmiutiox. 
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to  aU  ciTilised  coimtries ;  whereaa,  the  empirical 
methods  which  have  been  proposed  as  subBti- 
tutee  for  it  are,  like  the  TaUature  for  the  Lute, 
fitted,  at  their  best,  only  to  answer  some  special 
purpose,  often  of  very  slight  importance.  The 
*  Tonic  Sol-fa'  system,  for  instance, — even  set-  j 
ting  aside  the  grave  faults  which  it  shares  with 
the  older  Alphabetical  Method  long  since  con- 
demned— could  never  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  very  commonplace  Part 
Singing,  while  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it 
could  scarcely  fail,  if  devoted  to  the  study  of 
ordinary  Notation,  to  lead  to  far  higher  results. 
[See  Toi^io  bol-fa;  Ket,  II,  vol.  ii.  p.  55  a; 
Bourgeois,  Louis,  Appendix.]  We  may,  there- 
fore, safely  predict,  for  the  present  Written 
Language  of  Music,  a  future  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  ^e  Scientific  Principles  of  which  it  has  so 
long  been  the  recognised  exponent.       [W.  S.  B.] 

NOTE,  NOTES  (Lat.  nota).  The  marks  or 
signs  by  which  music  is  put  on  paper.  [See 
Notation.]  Hence  the  word  is  used  for  the 
sounds  represented  by  the  notes.  [See  Scale.] 
Also  for  me  keys  of  a  pianoforte ;  and  for  a  tune 
or  song,  as  the  *  note'  of  a  birdi  [G.] 

NOTTEBOHM,  Martin  Gustav,  composer, 
teacher,  and  writer  on  music,  bom  Nov.  12,1817, 
at  Liidenscheid  near  Amsbeig  in  Westphalia, 
son  of  a  manufacturer.  In  1838  and  39,  when 
in  Berlin  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Garde-Sdiutzen* 
bataillon,  he  took  lessons  on  the  piano  and  com- 
position firom  L.  Berger  and  Dehn.  In  1840  he 
removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  particularly 
the  latter.  A  testimonal  from  Mendelssohn, 
stating  his  qualifications  as  a  musician,  procured 
his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  in  Sept.  1846 
he  settled  finally  in  Vienna.  In  1847  he  went 
through  a  course  of  counterpoint  with  Sechter, 
and  has  since  been  esteemed  as  an  able  and 
conscientious  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  com* 
position.  But  it  is  as  a  solid  and  scientific 
writer  on  music  that  his  name  will  live  ;  indeed 
his  critical  researches  on  Beethoven^s  works  con- 
stitute him  an  authority  of  the  first  rank.  His 
cooperation  in  the  revised  editions  of  the  works 
of  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Mozart,  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  undertakings  so 
important  should  be  conducted.  If  not  the  first 
to  explore  Beethoven's  sketch-books,  he  has  cer- 
tainly investigated  them  more  thoroughly  and 
to  more  purpose  than  any  one  else,  and  his  works 
on  this  subject  deserve  the  gratitude  of  everr 
student  of  the  great  composer.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  1 74.J 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  far  no  public  institu- 
tution  has  been  inclined  to  offer  a  man  of  his 
great  attainments  a  position  commensurate  with 
his  services. 

Up  to  the  present  date  (April  1880)  Notte- 
bohm  has  published: — ' Musikwissenschaftliche 
Beitrage '  in  the  '  Monatschrift  filr  Theater  und 
Musik*(i855  and  57,  Vienna,  Klemm);  <£in 
Skizzenbuch  von  Beethoven,'  description  with 
extracts  (1865,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel) ;  'Thema- 
tisches  Verzeichniss  der  im  Druck  enchienenen 
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Werke  von  Beethoven,'  and  ed.  enlarged,  and 
with  chronological  and  critical  observations  (1868, 
B.  &H.);  'Beethoveniana'  (1872,  Bieter-Bie- 
dermann)  ;  '  Beethoven's  Studien,'  vol.  i.  con- 
taining Uie  instruction  received  by  Beethoven 
from  Haydn,  Albrechtsbeiger,  and  Salieri ;  from 
the  orighial  MSS.  (1873,  ibid.) ;  '  Thematischee 
Verzeichniss  der  im  Druck  erschienenen  Werke 
von  Franz  Schubert  *  (1874,  Vienna,  Schreiber)  ; 
'Neue  Beethoveniana,'  papers  appearing  firom 
time  to  time  in  the  'Masikalisches  Wochenblatt' ; 
1875  to  79— this  last,  and  the  'Beethoveniana,' 
are  founded  on  the  examination  of  Beethoven's 
sketch-books  to  which  allusion  has  been  made ; 
*  Mozartiana*  (1880,  B.  &  H.)  His  compositions 
include— op.  i.  Clavier-quartet;  op.  4,Clavier-trioB 
(both  Peters) ;  Solos  for  P  J*,  op.  2  and  3  (Peters) ; 
op.  6,  10,  II,  13-15  (Spina);  op.  16  (Peters); 
op.  17  'Variationen  liber  ein  Thema  von  J.  S. 
Bach'  P.P.  4  hands  (B.  &  H.).  [C JF.P.] 

NOURKIT,  Louts,  tenor-singer,  bom  Aug.  4. 
1780,  at  Montpellier,  and  ^ucated  in  the 
Maltrise  there ;  through  the  influence  of  MAul 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Garat,  and  won  prizes.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  as 
Benaud  in  Glucks  'Armide.'  A  good  singer, 
but  unambitious  and  cold,  he  contented  himself 
with  taking  Lain^s  parts  in  the  old  operas,  and 
seldom  created  new  rdles.  He  retired  in  1826, 
and  lived  at  his  oountrv  house  at  Brunoy  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  Sept.  23,  1831. 
During  the  whole  of  his  operatic  career  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  diamond  merchant,  and 
wished  to  make  a  tradesman  of  his  eldest  son 

Adolphs,  bom  in  Paris,  March  3,  1802.  This 
grifted  youth  received  a  good  classical  education 
at  the  College  Ste.  Barbe,  but  was  then  .put  into 
an  office,  the  drudgery  of  which  he  beguiled  by 
studying  music  in  tecret.  On  the  representation 
of  Garcia,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his 
wishes.  His  first  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  took 
place  Sept.  10,  1821,  as  Pylade  in  Gluck's  'Iphi- 
g^nie  en  Tauride,'  when  he  was  favourably 
received,  partly  because,  in  voice,  manner,  and 
appearance,  he  was  strikingly  like  his  &ther. 
This  resemblance  suggested  to  M^ul  an  op^ra- 
faerie,  *Les  deux  Salem'  (July  12,  1824),  which 
however  failed.  Adolphe  was  intelligent  and 
well-educated,  and  determined  to  succeed. 
Flexibility  of  voice  he  acquired  by  singing  in 
Kossini's  operas,  and  he  studied  hard  to  excel 
as  an  aotor  hoih  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  On 
his  fitther'B  retirement  ne  succeeded  him 
as  leading  tenor,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years  created  the  first  tenor  rdle  in  all 
the  operas  produced  at  the  Acad^mie.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  parts  written  for  him  : — 

1826,  N^ocl^    in    '  Le    Si^ge    de    Corinthe.' 

1827,  Am^ophis  in  Molse';  and  Douglas  in 
'  Macbeth.'  1828,  Masaniello  in  '  La  Maette  de 
Portici* ;  and  'Le  Comte  Ory.'  1829,  Arnold  in 
'Gmllaume  TelL'  1830,  Leonard  da  Vinci  In 
Ginestet's  'Fran9oi8  I  k  Chambord';  and  Un 
Inconnu  in  *Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadbre.'  1831, 
Adhemar  in  'Euryanthe';    Guillaume  in  *Tj6 
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Philtra';    and  Robert  in   'Robert  le  Diable.* 

1833,  Edmond  in  '  Le  Serment.'  1 8 33, '  G ustave 
III*;   and   Nadir  in  Cherubini's   'Ali  Baba/ 

1834,  Don  Juan  in  a  new  translation  of  Mozart*8 
opera.  1835,  El^azar  in  *La  Juive.*  1836, 
Raoul  in  '  Les  Huguenots' ;  and  Phoebua  in  *  La 
Esmeralda'  by  Louise  Bertin.  1837,  'Stradella' 
in  Niedenneyer's  opera. 

The  writer  of  this  article  waa  a  penonal  friend 
of  Nourrit's,  and  heard  him  in  nearly  all  the 
r61es  which  he  created,  and  to  which  he  im- 
parted a  distinct  stamp  of  his  own.  Though 
rather  stout,  and  short  in  the  neck,  he  had  a  fine 
presence,  and  could  be  refined  and  pleasing  in 
comedy,  or  pathetic  and  commanding  in  tragedy 
at  will.  He  used  his  falsetto  with  great  skUl, 
and  was  energetic  without  exhausting  his  powers. 
He  was  idolised  by  the  public,  and  his  influence 
both  with  them  and  with  his  brother  artiste 
was  great.  He  was  consulted  by  managers  and 
authors  alike ;  he  wrote  the  words  for  El^azar's 
fine  air  in  'La  Juive,*  and  suggested  the  abrupt 
and  pathetic  close  of  the  duet  in  the  *  Huguenots,' 
His  poetic  imagination  is  shown  by  the  libretti 
for  the  ballets  of  'La  Sylphide,'  <La  Temp^te,' 
*L'Ile  des  Pirates,*  'Le  Diable  boiteux,  etc,, 
danced  bv  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler — all  which 
were  written  by  him.  Besides  securing  large 
receipts  for  the  Op^ra,  he  popularised  Schubert's 
songs  in  France,  made  the  fortune  of  various 
composers  of  romances,  and  waa  always  ready  to 
sing  the  ist  act  of  *  La  Dame  Bhuiche*  with 
Mme.  Damoreau  for  any  charitable  purpose.  Li 
conversation  he  was  witty  and  refined.  Duprez's 
engagement  at  the  opera  waa  a  aevere  mortifica- 
tion for  so  earnest  and  so  popular  an  artist, 
and  rather  than  divide  honours  to  which  he 
felt  he  had  an  exclusive  right,  or  provoke  com- 
parisons which  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  made  in  his  favour,  he  resolved  to  retire. 
On  his  last  appearance  at  the  Academic  (April  i, 
1837)  he  received  the  most  enthusiastic  and  flat- 
tering ovation  ever  perhaps  accorded  to  a  French 
artist,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  remain 
in  Paris.  He  obtoined  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Conservatoire,  where  he  had  been  professeur  de 
declamation  lyrique  for  the  last  ten  years,  started 
fur  Brussels,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  Toulouse.  His  idea  was  to  produce 
during  his  toum^  soenas  or  acts  composed  ex- 
pressly for  him,  and  Ambroise  Thomas  furnished 
him  with  a  dramatic  cantata  called  *  Silvio  Pel- 
lico*  (words  by  Legouv^),  which  he  carried  off 
with  expressions  of  delight  at  having  found 
something  which  would  display  hia  powers  in  a 
new  light.  Of  this  piece,  however,  nothing  has 
ever  been  heard  since.  While  at  Marseilles  and 
Toulouse  Nourrit's  customary  excitement  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  degree,  and  was  aggra- 
vated after  his  return  to  Paris,  by  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles  praising  Duprez  at  his  ex- 
pense. These  drove  him  away  a  second  time. 
He  started  for  Italy  in  a  state  of  deep  depression, 
but  was  tempoiarily  restored  by  B<M8ini*8  kind* 
ne88  and  by  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  in  most 
of  the  great  towns.    Unfortunately  *  Polyeucte,' 
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which  Donizetti  had  composed  for  Him.  waa  iiiter> 
dieted  in  Naples,  and  he  made  his  first  appearance 
at  San  Carlo  in  Mercadante's  'II  Giuramento.' 
He  was  well  received  both  in  this  and  in  'Norma,' 
but  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  fact.  Aftto* 
singing  at  a  benefit  concert  in  a  state  of  great 
mental  fatigue,  he  had  a  sudden  access  of  delirium 
in  the  night,  and  throwing  himself  out  of  window 
was  kill^  on  the  spot,  March  8, 1839.  His  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Paris,  and  interred  amid  a 
crowd  of  sorrowing  friends.  He  «aa  much  yalued 
by  Mendelsaohn,  who  made  hia  acquaintance  in 
1831,  and  who  notices  hia  death  in  terms  of  great 
sorrow.    (HiUer  s  Mendelssohn,  p.  137.) 

There  is  a  fine  marble  medallion  of  Nourrit  by 
Pradier;  and  he  waa  often  painted  in  acent-a 
frY>m  *  La  Muette,' '  Robert,* '  La  Juive/  and  '  Les 
Huguenots.*  The  portrait  by  F.  R.  Spencer  ia 
very  like.  M.  L.  Quicherat,  one  of  his  sons-in- 
law,  publiahed  '  Adolphe  Nourrit ;  aa  Vie,'  etc 
(Paria,  1867,  3  vols.)  containing  ample,  details. 

His  brother  Augusts  (bom  Paris  1808,  died 
at  risle  d*Adam  July  11,  1853),  was  also  a 
distinguiahed  tenor  singer,  and  for  some  time 
directed  the  chief  theatres  at  the  Hague,  Amst^- 
dam,  and  Brussels.  He  visited  the  United  StatsR, 
and  after  his  return  devoted  himBelf  to  teaching 
ainging.  [G.  C] 

NOVELLETTEN.  The  title  of  a  series  of 
eight  piecea  for  pianoforte  aolo  by  Schumann 
(op.  3i\  written  in  1838,  and  dedicated  to 
Adolph  Henaelt.  There  ia  alao  another  Novel- 
lette  of  great  beauty  not  included  in  thia  series, 
but  written  in  the  same  year,  which  Schuntann 
afterwards  inserted  in  his  'Bunte  Blatter/  14 
short  piecea,  op.  99.  The  name,  like  so  many 
others  of  Sdiumaan*B,  sug^^ta  the  influence  of 
Jean  PauFs  writings.  *  He  had  found  at  last 
(says  Mr.  Niecks^)  the  proper  form  for  his  confi- 
dential communications, — for  the  Kreialeriana 
and  Novelletten  are  a  kind  of  confeaaiona.  These 
piecea  read  like  a  romance,  to  the  interest  aod 
beauty  of  which  they  add  the  truthfulness  of 

reality They  are  characterised  by 

Schumann  aa  'larger  connected  romantic  stories.* 
'  Here  we  have  no  painful  forcing,  no  oomn^  out 
of  thoughts,  but  a  full  stream,  a  rich  outWelling; 
such  aa  ia  rare  even  with  thia  maater.  .  .  . 
They  differ  from  the  Elreisleriana  in  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  humorous  element,  and  are  of 
a  more  hopeful  and  cheery  tone.*        [J.A.F.M.] 

NOVELLO,  VlNCBin',  son  of  an  Italian  father 
and  English  mother,  was  bom  at  240,  Oxfoid 
Street,  Sept.  6, 1 781 .  He  was  a  chorister  at  the 
Sardinian  Chapel,  Duke  Street,  Lincoln VInn- 
Fields,  under  Samuel  Webbe,  the  organist,  and 
after  the  breaking  of  his  voice  ofiiciated  as  deputy 
for  Webbe,  and  also  for  Danby,  organist  of  the 
Spanish  Chapel,  Manchester  Square.  At  16 
years  of  age  he  became  organist  of  the  Portu- 
gnese  Chapel  in  South  Street>  Grosvenor  Square, 
which  office  he  held  until  1822.  IniSiabe 
was  pianist  to  the  Italian  Opera  Company  at  tlie 
Pantheon.    He  was  one  of  tiie  original  membeit 
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of  Uie  Philharmonio  Society,  and  oocflsionalTy 
directed  its  concerts.  Having  attained  great 
eminence  as  an  organist  he  was  selected  to  take 
the  organ  in  the  '  Creation  *  at  the  Westminster 
Abbey  Festival  in  1834.  From  1840  to  1843  he 
was  organist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in 
Moorfields.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Classical  Harmonists  and  Choral  Harmonists 
Societies,  of  both  which  he  was  for  some  time 
conductor.  In  1849  ^®  quitted  England  for 
Nice,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  Aug.  9, 
1 86 1.  Novello's  compositions  were  numerous  and 
varied,  and  if  not  remarkable  for  invention  or 
originality,  are  marked  by  grace  and  solid  mu- 
sicianship. They  include  'Kosalba,'  a  cantata 
composed  for  the  Philharmonic  Society;  *01d 
May  Morning/  a  '  dieerful  glee/  which  gained  a 
prize  at  Manchester  in  183  a  ;  and  *The  Infant's 
Prayer/  a  recitative  and  air  which  was  long  the 
favourite  of  every  choir  boy  who  was  qualified 
for  concert  singing,  and  of  which  nearly  100,000 
copies  were  sold.  He  also  composed  many 
masses,  motets,  and  sacred  pieces  to  Latin 
words,  which,  if  not  very  original,  were  good  sound 
music,  and  have  helped  to  form  the  taste  of 
many  a  living  amateur  in  England.  But  it  was 
as  an  editor  and  arranger  that  he  principally 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  lovers  of  music.  His 
first  work  was  'A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music' 
(masses  and  motets,  including  many  by  himselO> 
2  vols.,  I  Si  I,  2nd  edit.,  1835;  which  waq  fol- 
lowed by 'Twelve  Easy  Masses/  3  vols.,  1816; 
'.  The  Evening  Service,'  including  the  Gregorian 
hymns,  2  vols.,  i8aa ;  'The  Fitzwilliam  Music,' a 
noble  selection  of  sacred  pieces  by  Italian  com* 
posers  from  MSS.  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  5  vols.,  1825;*  Purcell's  Sacred  Music,* 
5  vols..  1829,  containing  many  anthems,  services, 
and  other  pieces  never  before  printed,  afterwards 
republished  in  4  vols. ;  18  Masses  by  Mozart,  and 
16  by  Haydn,  of  which  10  of  the  former  and  9  of 
the  latter  were  printed  for  the  first  time ;  '  Con- 
vent Music,'  a  collection  of  pieces  for  treble 
voices,  2  vob.,  1834;  'The  Psalmist,'  a  collec- 
tion  of  psalm  tunes;  'The  Congregational  and 
Chorister's  P^alm  and  Hymn  Book ;'  Croft's  An- 
thems, 2  vols  ;  Greene's  Anthems,  2  vols. ; 
Boyce's  Anthems,  4  vols. ;  Organ  part  to  Boyce's 
^Cathedral  Music';  the  masses  of  Beethoven, 
Hummel,  etc.  He  took  a  number  of  madrigals 
by  Wilbye  and  others,  originally  written  for  3 
and  4  voices,  and  added  2,  3,  and  even  4  addi- 
tional parts  to  them  with  great  ingenuity.  For 
the  organ  he  published,  amongst  others,  '  Select 
Organ  Pieces,  3  vols. ;  '  Cathedral  Voluntaries,' 
a  vob. ;  and  '  Short  Melodies,'  i  vol.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  arrangements  uf 
this  industrious  musician,  or  the  benefits  which 
he  thereby  conferred  on  lovers  of  music  at  a  time 
-when  it  was  difficult  of  access  to  a  degree  now 
hard  to  realise.  NoveUo  possessed  w^ell-culti- 
vated  literary  taste,  and  numbered  among  his  in- 
timate friends  Charles  and  Mary  I^junb,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Edward  Holmes, 
and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the  latter  of  whom 
married  his  eldest  daughter.  .  Lamb  has  men- 
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tiondd  him  with  affection  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage. His  family  circle  was  greatly  beloved  by 
those  who  had  access  to  it,  amongst  others  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  was  often  there  during  his 
early  visits  to  this  country,  and  many  of  whose 
extraordinary  improvisations  took  place  in  the 
Novellos*  drawing-room. 

CsciiiiA,  his  second  daughter,  studied  sin^iig 
under  Mrs.  Blane  Hunt,  and  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  She  was  a  good  musician,  and  an  ex- 
cellent and  useful  singer  of  secondary  parts. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  James  Serle, 
actor,  dramatist  and  journalist.  Their  daughter, 
Emma  Clara,  a  promising  soprano  singer,  died 
at  an  early  age,  Oct.  4,  18^7. 

Claba  Anastasia,  his  fourth  daughter,  bom 
June  10,  1 818,  was  at  9  years  of  age  placed 
under  Miss  Hill  and  John  Robinson,  at  Vork, 
to  learn  singing  and  pianoforte-playing.  In  1829 
she  became  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris« 
but  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year  on 
account  of  the  Revolution.  In  1833  Hie  made 
her  first  public  appearance  at  a  concert  at  Wind- 
sor, with  such  success  that  she  was  immediately 
engaged  at  the  Ancient  and  Philharmonic  Con« 
certs  and  Worcester  Festival,  and  in  the  next 
year  at  the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival.  She 
sang  at  all  the  principal  concerts  and  festivals 
nntU  1837,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  Mendels- 
sohn, she  went  to  Leipeic,  and  appeared  at  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts,  whence  she  passed  on  to 
Berlin,  Vienna^  St.  Petersburg,  and  Dusseldorf. 
Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  Jan.  1839,  Mendelssohn  speaks  of  her 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  as  *  the  best  concert  singers  we 
have  heard  in  Germany  for  a  long  time,'  and 
Schumann  (Gesamm.  Schriften,  iii.  47)  dwells  on 
the  extraordinary  interest  she  excited,  and  the 
universal  surprise  at  her  noble  simple  style  of 
interpreting  Handel.  In  1839  she  went  to 
Italy  to  study  for  the  stage,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Micheroux  at  Milan,  with  whom  she  re- 
mained for  a  year.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  opera  at  Padua,  July  6,  1(^41,  in 
Rossini's  '  Semiramide,'  with  great  success.  She 
afterwards  sang  at  Rome,  Milan,  Bologna,  Mo- 
dena,  and  other  places.  She  returned  to  England 
in  March,  1 843,  and  appeared  in  opera  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  in  oratorio  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Concerts,  and  the  Birmingham  Festival  On  Oct. 
22,  1843,  she  was  married  to  Coimt  Gigliucci^ 
and  withdrew  from  public  life ;  but  circumstances 
compelled  her,  a  few  years  later,  to  return  to  the 
exercise  of  her  profession,  and  in  1850  she  sang 
in  opera  at  Rome  and  Lisbon.  In  1851  she  re- 
turned to  England  and  appeared  in  oratorio,  in 
which  she  achieved  her  greatest  successes,  and  at 
concerts.  She  also  made  one  more  appearance 
here  on  the  stage,  namely,  in  the  Puritoni  at 
Drury  Lane  July  5,  1853.  In  1854  she  sang  in 
opera  at  Milan.  Her  greatest  triumphs  were  at 
the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  June  10, 1854, 
and  at  the  Handel  Festivals  in  1857  and  1859, 
where  her  clear  pure  notes  penetrated  the  vast 
space  in  a  manner  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  In. 
Nov.  i86p  she  took  leave  of  the  public  in  a 
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perfonnanoe  of  *  Mewdah*  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe, 
and  at  a  benefit  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  she  now  resides.  Her  voice 
was  a  high  soprano,  extending  from  G  below  the 
stave  to  D  in  alt,  remarkable  for  parity  of  tone, 
brilliance  and  power.  She  excelled  in  oratorio, 
particularly  in  devotional  songs,  and  she  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  dnwn  praise  frcnn 
Charles  Lamb,  notwithstanding  his  meenBlbility 
to  music.     (See  his  poem  *  To  Chura  N.') 

Mary  Sabilla,  lus  sixth  daughter,  was  also  a 
soprano  vocalist,  but  delicacy  of  threat  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  cold  compelled  her  to  relinquish 
singing.  She  has  translated  several  theoretical 
werks  into  English.  Since  1849  she  has  resided 
in  Italy,  at  first  at  Nice,  and  since  at  Genoa. 

Joseph  Alfred,  his  eldest  son,  bom  1810, 
was  a  bass  singer,  and  for  many  years  sang  in 
oratorios  and  concerts.  He  was  for  some  time 
choir-master  at  LincolnVInn  Chapel.  He  adapted 
the  English  text  to  the  '  Lobgesang,'  and  several 
of  the  Pgalms  of  Mendelssohn.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  advertise' 
ment  duty,  the  paper  duty,  the  stamp  on  news* 
papers,  and  other  imposts  generally  known  as 
the  'Taxes  upon  Knowledge.'  He  Is  however 
best  known  as  a  music  publisher.  [See  Kovello, 
Ewer  &  Compaitt.]  He  retired  in  1856,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Nice,  whence  he  removed  to 
Genoa,  where  he  is  now  living.  [W.H.HJ 

NOVELLO,  EWEK,  &  Co.,  Music  Pub- 
lishers. The  foundation  of  this  firm  dates  firom 
the  year  181 1,  when  Vincent  Novello,  abeady 
well  known  as  a  professor  of  music  and  organist, 
put  forth  his  first  publication,  *  Novello's  Sacred 
Music  as  performed  at  the  Royal  Portuguese 
Chapel.' 

Vincent  Novello,  while  much  engaged  both  as 
teacher  and  organist,  found  time  to  compose,  edit, 
and  issue  from  his  private  residence  from  time 
to  time  many  important  works,  amongst  others, 
•  Twelve  Easy  Masses*  (3  vols,  folio)  ;  *  Motetts 
and  other  Pieces  principally  adapted  for  the 
Morning  Service  *  (a  vols,  folio)  ;  *  Evening  Ser- 
vice, being  a  collection  of  Pieces  appropriate  to 
Vespers,  Complin,  and  Tenebrse '  (3  vols,  folio), 
and  many  others  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
article.  At  this  time  he  also  commenced  his 
greatest  work,  '  PuroelFs  Sacred  Music '  (4  vols., 
large  folio).  The  publication  of  this,  which, 
^hen  completed,  consisted  of  upwards  of  looo 
nages,  was  finished  after  his  son,  Joseph  Alfred 
Novello,  had  begun  business  as  a  regular  music- 
publisher  at  No.  67,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  which 
ne  did  in  1829.  From  Frith  Street  he  removed 
in  1834  to  more  extensive  premises  at  No.  69, 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  which  house,  in  conjunction 
with  No.  70,  is  still  occupied  bv  the  present  firm  as 
a  printing-office.  In  those  early  days  no  lees  than 
1 8  masses  by  Mozart  and  16  by  Haydn,  of  which 
only  8  and  7  respectively  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished, and  that  only  in  full  score,  were  issued 
under  the  editorship  of  Vincent  Novello  in  the 
practical  and  useful  form  of  vocal  scores.  In 
thus  taking  up  sacred  music,  Novello  was  the 
first  Intimate  successor  to  John  Day,  since 
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whose  time  the  publication  of  sacred  music  in 
England  had  been  limited  to  the  issue  of  works 
such  as  Barnard's  *  Selected  Church  Music,* 
Boyoe's  *  Cathedral  Music,*  Croft's  '  Munca  Ss- 
ora,*  etc.,  which  were  issued  on  subscription  by 
the  editor  or  composer. 

Joseph  Alfred  Novello  was  the  first  person  who 
made  the  practical  discovery  that  music  could  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  had  hitherto  been  chai^ged,  and- that  the 
necessary  demand  might  be  created  by  bringing 
out  what  were  then  considered  extraordinarily 
cheap  editions  of  standard  works.  How  difiTerent 
the  meaning  of  the  term '  cheap '  was  at  that  eaiiy 
period  from  what  it  is  now,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  small  engraved  oblong  editions 
of  Haydn*B  and  Mocart*8  Masses,  then  considered, 
very  low  in  price,  were  charged  to  the  public  at 
sums  varying  firom  8s.  6d,  downwards. 

Mr.  Alfred  Novello  soon  advanced  still  further 
in  the  same  direction,  by  turning  his  attention  to 
type-printing,  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  a 
really  large  demand.  In  1846  he  be^ran  the  issue 
of  music  in  8vo~that  foim  being  then  an  entire 
novelty — sprinted  firom  type.  The  '  Messiah'  and 
the '  Creation  *  were  issued  in  that  year  in  sixpenny 
numbers,  and  were  followed  by  many  others. 
In  1857  the  '  Messiah'  was  issued  at  li.^d.,  and 
now  (1880)  not  only  that  but  67  other  oratorios 
and  large  works  of  Handel,  Havdn,  Bach,  Mo- 
zart, Weber,  Cherubini,  Mendelssohn,  Gounod, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Goetz,  and  many  othen  are 
published  at  one  shilling.  Concurrently  with 
the  progress  of  the  type-printing,  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  sheet-music  by  about  50  per  cent 
was  made  in  the  year  1849,  thus  placing 
it  before  a  large  section  of  the  public  by  whom 
it  had  before  l^en  unattainable.  But  while  thus 
lowering  the  price  of  music  and  extending  its 
range,  the  firm  has  not  been  unmindful  of  excel- 
lence of  execution.  Vincent  Novello*s  early  pro* 
ductions  are  distinguished  for  a  peculiar  grace 
and  neatness ;  and  very  recently,  by  introducing 
German  engravers,  his  successors  have  produced, 
in  the  Purcell  Society's  volume  for  1878,  and 
in  their  complete  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  P.F. 
works,  specimens  of  plate  music  equalling  any  that 
are  turned  out  by  the  great  foreign  publishers, 
and  fully  up  to  the  same  very  high  level  of  ex* 
cellence  which  distinguishes  their  type«mudc. 

In  the  year  1 861  the  business  began  to  be 
conducted  under  the  style  of  Novello  &  Co.,  Mr, 
Henry  Littleton,  who  had  taken  an  increasingly 
active  part  in  the  house  since  1841,  and  had  fcv 
some  years  the  sole  direction  of  the  business^ 
being  admitted  a  partner:  five  years  later  he 
became  the  sole  proprietor,  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  NoveUo;  and  in  1867  he  purchased  the 
business  of  Ewer  &  Co.,  thus  acquiring  the  whole 
of  the  copyright  works  of  Mendelssoloi.  In  the 
same  year  the  premises  at  No.  i.  Be  mere  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  were  opened,  and  the  firm  became 
known  under  its  present  style  of  Novello,  Ewer 
&  Co.  Later  still,  in  1878,  large  bookbinding 
establishments  were  opened  at  iii  and  113 
Southwark  Street.  [G.J 
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KOVERKE,  Jean  Geobges,  horn  in  Puns, 
April  2g,  1727.  His  fatht;r,  who  bad  formerly 
served  under  Charles  XII,  intended  him  for  the 
army,  but  his  love  of  danoing  and  the  theatre 
were  invincible,  and  he  became  the  great  au* 
ihority  on  dancing,  and  the  reformer  of  the 
If  rendi  ballet*  A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  dancer 
Dupr^,  he  made  his  ddbut  before  the  court  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1743,  but  apparently  without 
success,  as  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  well  re- 
ceived at  Berlin.  In  1747  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  composed  several  ballets  for  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  the  success  of  which  aroused  so  much 
jealousy  as  to  induce  him  to  accept  Grarrick*a 
invitation  to  London  in  1755.  There  he  spent 
two  ^ears,  profiting  in  more  ways  than  one,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  more  extended  knowledge 
and  more  elevated  imagination  of  his  ballets  of 
that  date.  He  returned  to  Paris  hoping  for  the 
appointment  of  ballet-master  to  the  Acad^mie^ 
but  fJEdling  this,  he  accepted  a  lucntive  engage* 
ment  at  the  large  theatre  of  Lyons,  Here,  in 
conjunction  with  Granier,  he  produced  three 
ballets  (1758  and  59)  of  which  the  scenarios 
were  printed.  Here  aJso  he  published  his  '  Let- 
tres  sur  la  Duise  et  les  Ballets  ( 1 760,  i  vol.  8vo), 
which  attracted  general  notice,  and  greatly  in* 
creased  his  reputation.  Remaining  stiU  without  a 
summons  to  Paris,  he  found  a  patron  in  the  Duke 
of  Wirtembeig,  for  whom  he  composed  no  less  than 
twenty  divertissements  and  ballets  pantomimes. 
The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  next  summoned 
him  to  Vienna,  as  director  of  the  oourt-f^Stes, 
and  dancing-master  to  the  Imperial  fSfimily  ;  and 
here  again  he  composed  a  dozen  ballets  for  the 
court  theatre,  the  scenarios  of  which  were 
printed  separately.  On  the  marriage  of  Arch- 
duke FenUnand,  Noverre  received  Uie  order  of 
Christ,  and  permission  to  take  part  in  the  wed- 
ding fetes  at  Milan,  when  he  produced  several 
new  ballets,  afterwards  given  in  Vienna. 

On  hisretum  to  Paris  in  1 7  75,  Noverre  obtained, 
through  his  former  pupil  Marie  Antoinette,  now 
Queen  of  France,  the  long-coveted  post  of '  Maltre 
des  ballets  en  chef*  at  the  Academic.  In  addi- 
tion to  revivals  of  earlier  works  he  composed 
specially  for  the  Op^ra  'Les  Caprices  de  Gala- 
tn^'  (Sept.  30,  1776);  <  Annette  et  Lubin' 
(June  9,  1778) ;  'Les  petits  Riens'  (June  11, 
1778),  for  which  Mozart  wrote  twelve  pieces; 
and  *M^^*  (Jan.  30,  1780).  He  also  ar- 
ranged the  divertissements  of  several  operas  by 
Gluck  and  Piccinni.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  fied  to  London,  and  there  pro- 
duced two  of  his  best  ballets,  'Les  Noces  de 
Thdtis'  and  'Iphig^e  en  Aulide.'  After  so 
successful  a  career  he  was  justified  in  looking 
forward  to  an  old  age  of  affluence,  but  during  the 
Revolution  he  lost  the  savings  of  50  years  and 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  which  he  bore  with 
dignity  and  resignation.  His  death  took  place 
at  St.  Germain  en  Laye  in  18 10,  In  the  end  of 
October,  according  to  Choron  and  Fayolle,  on 
Nov.  19,  according  to  F^tis.  Some  give  1 807, 
but  that  is  apparently  a  mistake. 

Noverre  several  times  remodelled  lus  standard 
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wolrk.  An  edition  ppblished  at  ^t.  Petersburg 
(1803-4)  'Lettres  sur  la  Danse,  sur  les  Ballets 
et  les  Arts,'  4  vols.,  scarce,  and  apparently  un- 
known to  F^tis,  contains  analyses  of  numerous 
ballets.  The  best-known  is  the  Paris  edition  of 
I  1807,  'Lettres  sur  les  Arts  imitateurs  en  g^n^ral, 
et  sur  la  Danse  en  particulier,'  a  vols.,  with  por- 
trait engraved  by  Roger  after  Gu^rin,  and  the 
following  lines  by  Imbert  :— 

Da  feu  de  Km  gtoie  il  anima  la  ^snse  t 
Aux  beaux  jours  de  la  Ortoe  il  tut  la  rappel«r; 
£t,  reoouvrant  par  loi  leur  antique  Eloquence, 
Lea  geatet  et  lei  pas  apprirent  k  parlor 

which  give  a  good  summary  of  what  Noverre 
effected.  He  invented  the  ballet  d'action,  re- 
formed the  costume  of  the  dancers,  abolished 
routine  in  favour  of  taste,  compelled  composers 
to  conform  their  music  to  the  situations  m  ihe 
drama  and  the  sentiments  of  the  characters, 
and' succeeded  in  making  the  pantomime  appeal 
to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Among  Noverre*s  writings  may  be  specified 
'Observations  sur  la  construction  d'une  nouvelle 
Salle  de  TOp^ra'  (Amsterdam,  1787);  and 
'Lettres  k'uu  artiste  sur  les  fdtes  publiques* 
(Year  IX.),  The  MS.  notes  of  an  eminent 
bibliophile  allude  to  another,  'Th^rie  et  pra- 
tique de  la  Danse  en  g^^ral,'  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  printed,  and  was  doubtless  intended 
for  the  *  Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,'  projected  by 
Noverre,  but  not  finished.  [G.  C.] 

NOWELL,    [SeeNoJKL.] 

NOZZE  DI  FIGARO.  LE.  Opera  buffa  by 
Mozart,  in  4  acts ;  the  libretto  by  L.  da  Ponte 
after  Beaumarchais'  'Mariage  de  Figaro,'  on 
Mozart's  own  suggestion.  It  is  dated,  in  Mozart's 
Autograph  Catalogue,  Vienna,  April  29,  1876, 
and  the  first  periformance  took  place  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  i.  In  Paris  as 
'Le  Manage  de  Figaro,'  in  5  acts,  with  Beau* 
marchais'  spoken  dialogue,  at  Acad^ie,  March 
ao,  1793  ;  at  Th^tre  Lyrique,  as  *Les  Noces  de 
Figaro,'  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  in  4  acts.  May  8, 
1858.  In  London,  in  Italian,  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  June  1 8,  1 8 1  a,  [G.] 

NUANCES  (shades).  This  word  is  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  various  modifications  of  time, 
force,  and  expression,  which  are  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  modem  music,  whether 
indicated  by  the  composer  or  inserted  by  the 
performer.  As  examples  of  modifications  of  time 
may  be  cited  the  directions  rallentawh,  acceller^ 
andOf  calando,  lentando,  stringendo,  etc. ;  of  foroob 
eretcendo,  diminuendo,  peumie^  martellato,  besides 
piano  and  forte  wibh  their  own  modifications,  as 
mezzo  piano,  pianiatimo,  etc.,  the  marks  -«=r  =s— 
for  cre«ceR^  and  diminibendOt  and  A  or  >  for 
a/orzando ;  ofei:pregfAon,dolce,eapremvo^  marcatOt 
iiisingando,  etc.  No  exact  date  can  be  given  for 
the  time  when  these  marks  originated,  as  they 
came  very  gradually  into  use.  They  became 
more  and  more  common  as  the  instruments  were 
gradually  improved.  Bumey  (vol.  iv.  p.  187) 
says,  speaking  of  Matthew  Lock :  *  In  his  third 
introductory  musjc  to  the  Tempest'  (written  in 
Ii2 
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1670), '  wUch  is  called  a  Curtain  Time,  'probably 
from  tbe  curtain  being  first  drawn  up  during  the 
performance  of  this  speciee  of  overture,  he  has, 
for  the  first  time  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
introduced  the  use  of  crescendo  ^louder  by  degrees) 
with  dimintundo  and  lentandot  under  the  words 
soft  and  slow  by  degrees.'  From  the  fact  of  these 
directions  being  in  Italian,  we  may  gather  that 
they  had  been  previously  used  by  Italian  com- 
posers, but  the  date  cannot  be  put  much  earlier 
thaiki670  for  their  first  appearance.  From  this 
time  until  about  1740,  when  they  were  quite 
settled  and  in  constant  use,  these  marks  of  ex- 
pression were  used,  at  first  very  sparingly,  and 
gradually  more  and  more  firequently.  A  com- 
parison has  been  made  (vol.  i.  p.  205)  between 
Beethoven's  marks  and  those  of  Mozart  with 
respect  to  number,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
following  calculation,  showing  that  their  fre- 
quency depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pianoforte.  In  the  Adagio 
of  £eethoven*8  sonata,  op.  106,  there  are  150 
marks  to  188  bars,  and  in  Chopin's  Largo  in 
the  sonata  in  B  minor,  op.  58,  there  are  141 
marks  to  1 20  bars.  The  place  of  accents  was 
taken,  on  keyed  instruments,  by  the  manieren, 
or  grace-notes,  which  served  to  emphasize  the 
notes  before  which  they  were  placed.  Possi- 
bly it  is  firom  this  cause  that  the  confusion, 
so  common  in  some  musical  criticisms,  has 
arisen  of  using  the  word  nuances  to  indicate 
the  grace-notes  or  fioriture  of  singers.  These 
marks  occur  occasionally  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
as  for  instance  in  the  Italian  Concerto,  and  they 
are  used  by  Rameau  and  Couperin,  who  give 
them  in  French,  retaining  their  own  language  in 
spite  of  the  general  use  of  Italian  for  musical 
purposes.  This  custom  remains  still  in  French 
music,  in  which  such  terms  as  '  presses  le  temps,' 
*  auimez  un  peu,'  etc.,  are  of  firequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  of  late,  German  composers  have  taken 
tu  excluding  Italian  expressions  altogether,  sub* 
stituting '  zunehmend'  and  *  abnehmend'  for  cre9- 
cendo  and  diminuendo,  etc.  This  is  the  latest 
development  of  the  practice  originated  by  Bee- 
thoven in,  one  or  two  oT  his  later  works,  and 
continued  by  Schumann,  who  confined  himself, 
almost  entirely,  to  the  German  language. 

With  regard  to  the  nuances  which  are  left  to 
the  performer,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
their  use,  nor  can  their  insertion  be  a  matter  of 
teaching.  Almost  all  modem  music  requires  the 
nse  of  certain  modifications  of  time  and  expres- 
sion, which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  altogether 
by  words  or  signs.  These  should  never  be  at- 
tempted by  any  but  a  more  or  less  finiNhed 
musician.  The  difficulty  of  steering  between  the 
error,  on  the  one  hand,  of  going  through  the 
composition  in  a  dry  and  desultory  manner, 
without  attempting  any  '  interpretation,'  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  composer's  thoughts,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  exagi^erating  or  setting  at  defiance 
the  marks  which  are  put  for  the  guidance  of  the 
performer,  and  bringing  out  the  performer's 
own  individuality  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  of 
l&e  composer,  is  very  great,  and  can  only  be 
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entirely  oyeroome  by  those  artists  who  have  the 
rare  gift  of  losing  their  own  individuality  alto- 
gether,  and  meiging  it  in  the  composer's  idea. 
Two  of  the  best  instances  of  the  utmost  limit  of 
this  kind  of  nuancet^  are  Herr  Joachim's  render- 
ing of  the  Hungarian  Dnnoes  by  Brahms,  and 
(in  a  very  difitsrent  grade  of  art)  the  pla3ring'  ol 
StrauBs's  Waltzes  by  his  own  band  in  Vienna. 
In  both  these  examples  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  exaggeration,  and  yet  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  expression.  This  kind  of  liberty  of 
interpretation  is  only  allowable,  it  will  be  under- 
stood,  in  the  works  of  the  later  modem  masterB  ; 
for  example,  in  those  of  Bach  it  would  be  quite 
inadmissible,  and  should  be  only  used  very  spar* 
ingly  in  those  of  the  masters  from  Beethoven  to 
Schumann,  while  in  Schumann  and  Chopin  a  great 
deal  more  licence  is  given.  It  is  almost  entirely 
by  means  of  these  unwritten  nvancea  that  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  greatest  performers  can 
be  judged.  [J.AJ.M.] 

NUrrS  BLANCHES  (Restless  Nights).  The 
French  and  English  names  respectively  of  the 
series  of  18  '  Moroeaux  Lyriquea,'  for  pianoforte 
solo,  by  Stephen  Heller  (op.  82),  also  called 
'  Blumen-Frucht-und  Dornenstticke,'  after  Jean 
Paul's  work  with  the  same  title,  lliey  differ  in 
character  from  one  another,  some  being  through- 
out restless,  excited,  and  impassioned,  and  others 
entirely  cahn  and  peacefuL  [J.A.F.M.] 

NUMBER.  The  several  pieces  or  sections  of 
operas,  oratorios,  or  other  long  wsrks,  are  num« 
bered  for  convenience  of  reference,  etc.  This  is 
sometimes  very  arbitrarily  done  even  by  so 
methodical  a  person  as  Mendelssohn.  (Compare 
e,g,  in  Elijah,  Nos.  40  and  ai.)  The  overture 
is  never  counted,  but  'No.  i  is  the  fint  piece 
after  it.    See  also  Ofus-numbbr.  [G.] 

NUNC  DIMITTIS.  The  first  words  of  the 
Song  of  Simeon,  occurring  in  the  29th,  30th,  3iBt 
and  52nd  verses  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  tbe 
Gosp^  of  St.  Luke.  This  canticle  has  been  used 
at  either  Vespers  or  Compline  from  the  earliest 
ages.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (written  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century)  and  though  St.  Benedict  does  not  oider 
its  use  in  his  Rule  (ajd.  530),  Amalarius,  writing 
early  in  the  9th  century  mentions  it  as  in  nse  in 
his  own  time,  and  EngUsh  versions  of  it  are  ex- 
tant  as  far  back  as  the  14th  century.  It  appears 
that  in  the  most  ancient  times  this  hymn  was 
sung  at  Vespers,  of  which  service  it  still  forms 
part  in  the  Greek  Use.  Tbe  Roman  and  Ar* 
menian  Uses,  however,  appoint  it  to  be  sung  at 
Compline,  the  solenm  character  of  the  hymn 
seenung  more  appropriate  to  the  last  service  of 
the  day.  (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Armenian 
differs  from  the  Western  Use  in  having  two  dis- 
tinot  Offices  of  Compline,  one  for  public,  and  the 
other  for  private  use.  The  former  contains  neither 
Magnificat  nor  Nunc  Dimittis,  but  the  latter  in- 
cludes both  canticles,  thus  resembling  the  Even- 
ing Office  of  the  Anglican  Church). 

The  Anglican  Evensong  was  formed  by  oanf 
bining  the  two  ancient  services  of  Vespers  and 
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NUNC-DIHITTIS. 

Compline,  ibe  let  Leflson  and  Magnificat  being 
taken  from  the  former,  the  2nd  Lesson  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  from  the  latter.  In  the  Seoond 
Service  Book  of  Edward  VI  (published  in  155  a), 
the  67th  Psalm  (Deus  Misereatur),  which  the 
Sarum  Use  had  rendered  familiar,  was  allowed 
to  be  sung  instead  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  The 
fact  of  this  canticle  being  generally  sung  at 
Compline— the  least  elaborate,  as  well  as  the 
last  of  the  daily  services— accounts  for  the  neg- 
lect it  has  received  in  musical  treatment  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  mediaeval  masters  of 
Church  Music.  In  Merbecke*B  '  Booke  of  Com- 
mon praier  noted'  it  is  adapted  to  the  Fifth 
Church  Tone  and  to  a  chant  founded  on  the 
Seventh  Tone ;  indeed,  settings  of  the  hymn  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Post  Reformation 
composers  of  the  English  school.  With  these  it 
has  always  been  a  favourite,  and  although  it  is 
the  shortest  of  the  canticles  used  in  the  iGiglican 
Service,  yet  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  the  words, 
and  the  unity  of  idea  which  pervades  it  have 
caused  the  Nunc  Dimittis  to  be  more  generally 
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set  and  sung  than  the  alternative  Psalm  Deus 
Misereatur.  [W.B.S.] 

NUT.  I.  Of  the  violin  (Fr.  Sillet;  Ger. 
Battel).  A  slip  of  ebony  or  ivory  (the  former 
chiefly  used)  glued  to  the  neck  of  the  violin  at 
the  upper  end  of  the'fingerboard,  and  over  which 
the  strings  pass.  Jt  is  slightly  raised. above  the 
level  .of  the  fingerboard,  and  serves  to  keep,  the 
strings  from  touching  it  except  when  pressed 
down  by  the  finger.  It  existed  in  the  old 
instruments  which  preceded  the  violin,  and  in 
them  was  ruder  and  larger. 

3.  Of  the  Bow  (Fr.  Ifausse;  Ger.  Ft-oseh). 
A  pieoe  of  ebony  or  ivory,  over  which  the  hairs 
pass,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  bow  by  a  metal 
shank  working  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  bow.  A 
screw  working  in  the  shank  serves  to  tighten  or 
slacken  the  hairs.  The  nut  is  slightly  hollowed 
in  the  cheeks,  and  is  accurately  fitted  to  the 
stick  by  means  of  a  metallic  groove.  The  nut 
is  as  old  as  the  bow  itself. 

The  name  in  both  cases  is  equivalent  to 
*  knob  *  or  *  projection  [E.  J.  P.] 
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OAKELEY.  Sib  Herbert  Staklet,  Knt, 
Mus.  Doc.,  second  son  of  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  Bart.,  bom  at  Ealing,  July  22, 
1830,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1853,  and  as 
M.A.  in  1856.  He  studied  harmony  under  Dr. 
Stephen  Elvey,  and  the  organ  under  Dr.  Johann 
Schneider  at  Dresden,  and  completed  his  mu- 
sical studies  at  Leipsic.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  pf  Edin- 
burgh. He  received  his  Mus.  Doc.  degree  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Tait)  in  1871, 
and  was  knighted  in  1876.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  some  20  songs,  with  pianofortj  or 
orchestral  accompaniment,  3  vocal  duets,  12 
part-songs.  Students'  songs  and  choral  atrange- 
ments  of  12  Scottish  National  melodies,  and 
of  various  others  for  male  voices.  For  the 
Church,  some  dozen  anthems,  a  Morning  and 
Evening  Service,  and  many  contributions  to 
collections  of  church  music,  including  the  well- 
known  setting  (*Edina*)  of  *  Saviour,  blessed 
Saviour,*  and  (Abends)  'Sun  of  my  Soul,*  in 
'Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem.'  He  has  also 
published  a  few  of  his  compositions  for  piano- 
forte and  organ,  and  for  ordiestra,  including  a 
festal  and  a  funeral  march. 

Sir  Herbert  Oakeley  is  an  organ-player  of 
exceptional  ability,  and  the  Recitals  which  he 
gives  during  the  session  of  the  university  are 
much  esteemed.  He  has  since  his  appointment 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  public  performance 
of  music  at  the  Reid  Concert  and  the  annual 
festival,  which  both  in  programme  and  in 
execution  are  a  great  boon  to  the  musical  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigh.         [W.H. H.] 


OBBLIGATO,».«.  necessary.  A  term  signify- 
ing that  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  coupled 
is  indispensable  in  that  place  or  that  piece.  It  is 
in  this  respect  the  opposite  to  Ad  libitum.    [6.] 

OBERON.  A  romantio  opera  in  3  acts ;  woirda 
(English)  by  .T.  R.  Planch^,  music  by  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
April  1 2, 1826.  In  Italian  (by  Maggione)  at  Her 
Majesty's  (in  4  acts)  July  3,  i860,  with  recita- 
tives by  Benedict  and  6  additional  numbers  from 
Euryanthe  and  elsewhere.  In  German  at  Leip- 
zig (Hell's  translation)  Dec.  23,  1826.  [G.] 

OBERTHUR,  Charles,  a  distinguished  per- 
former on  and  composer  for  the  harp,  was  bom 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1819,  at  Munich,  where  his 
father  carried  on  a  manufactory  of  strings  for 
musical  instruments.  His  teachers  were  Eliae 
Brauchle  and  G.  V .  Roder,  the  Court  Director  of 
Music.  In  the  autumn  of  1837  he  was  engagjpd 
by  Charlotte  Birch*Pfeiffer  as  harp-player  at  the 
Zurich  theatre.  He  stayed  there  until  September 
1839,  when,  after  a  concert  tour  through  Switzer- 
land, he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Wiesbaden. 
In  1842  he  went  to  Mannheim,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1844.  A  difference  with  Y.  Lachner, 
and  the  representations  of  English  friends  then 
living  at  Mannheim,  induced  Herr  Oberthilr  in 
October  1844  ^  come  to  England,  where  he 
found  a  firm  protector  in  Moscheles,  and  where 
he  has  since  lived.  He  first  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Italian  Opera,  but  soon  gave  this  up, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  private  teaching 
and  composition,  with  occasional  appearances  as 
a  soloist  at  the  principal  concerts  in  England  and 
abroad.  The  lL»t  of  Herr  Oberthiir's  compositions 
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(more  tiian  doo  in  number)  includes  an  Opera, 
'Florifl  de  Namur/  suocenfully  performed  at 
Wiesbaden ;  a  grand  Mass.  'St.  Philip  de  Neri' ; 
Overtures  ('Macbeth*  and  'BUbezahl');  Trios 
for  harp,  violin,  and  violoncello;  a  Concertino 
for  harp  and  orchestra;  'Loreley*— «  legend 
for  harp  and  orchestra;  *  Quartet  for  4  harps, 
etc.  [W.B.S.] 

OBLIQUE  PIAKO.  A  cottage  pianoforte 
the  strings  of  which  are  disposed  diafi;onally,  in- 
stead of  vertically  as  is  usual  in  upright  instru- 
ments. The  greatest  angle  however  is  at  the 
longest  and  lowest  string:  the  bias  gradually 
diminishing  until  the  shortest  and  highest  string 
is  vertical  or  nearly  so.  The  object  is  to  get 
greater  length  in  the  baes  strings.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  Oblique  Piano  is  due  to  Robert 
Womuro,  of  London,  who,  in  181 1,  took  out  a 
patent  for  an  upright  piano  with  the  strings  set 
diagonally,  and  the  heads  of  the  hanmiers  in  the 
same  rake  as  the  strings.  The  ObBque  Piano 
was  comparatively  early  adopted  in  France,  es- 
pecially by  Messrs.  Roller  &  Blanchet,  who 
made  very  distinguished  small  instruments  in 
this  manner.  The  principle  has  since  been  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  best  French  and  Ei^lish 
makers,  and  more  recently  by  the  Germans  and 
Americans.    [See  Pianofobte.]  [A.J.H.] 

OBOE  (Fr.  Hautbois ;  Ger.  Eohoe,  Hochholz), 
A  wooden  reed  instrument  of  two- foot  tone,  bor- 
rowing one  or  two  semitones  from  the  four-foot 
octave.  It  is  played  with  a  double  reed,  although 
it  is  possible  to  produce  all  its  scale  with  a  single- 
reed  mouthpiece  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
clarinet.  It  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  one 
fonn  or  another  is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  can  be  traced  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece ;  indeed,  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  British  and  LeydenMusenms, 
wliich  were  found  with  straws  beside  them,  pro- 
bably to  be  used  in  making  the  reed.  Instruments 
from  Arabia,  ancient  America^  China,  Hindoetan, 
Italy,  and  Wallachia  are  deposited  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  occurs  under  many 
names  in  the  older  writers,  such  as  Schalmei, 
Schalmey,  Chalumeau,  and  Shawm.  There  was 
also  a  family  of  instruments  named  Bombardi,  of 
which  the  Oboe  was  the  treble.  This  name  was 
corrupted  into  Pommer  in  Grermany,  the  Bassoon 
being  named  Brummer. 

Many  kinds  of  Oboe  were  known  in  the  x  7th 
century,  and  are  named  in  Bach's  scores.  [See 
O.  d*Amobb  ;  O.  Di  Cacoia.]  There  is  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  in  1 727  Hoffinann  added  theGj 
and  B  keys.  It  had  been  used  for  military  pur- 
poses long  before  it  was  introduced  into  church 
and  secular  music.  Indeed,  military  bands  were 
in  Germany  termed  '  Hautboisten,*  and  a  well- 
known  copper-plate  engraving  of  the  1 8  th  century 
shows  the  band  of  the  English  Guards  passing  to 
St.  James*s  Palace,  consisting  principally  of  oboes 
of  different  sizes,  with  bassoons  of  primitive 
shape,  drums,  and  cymbals. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  usually  made  in  three 
pieces,  a  top,  bottom,  and  bell  joints,  to  which  is 
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added  a  short  metal  tube,  the  staple,  an  whlcb 
the  reed,  consisting  of  two  blades  of  thin  cane,  is 
attached  by  means  of  silk.  It  is  essentially  an 
octave  instrument,  like  the  flute  and  basaoon« 
with  a  conical  bore  enlarging  downwards,  thua 
differing  from  the  flute  ;  and  without  the  extra 
joint  which  carries  the  scale  of  the  bassoon  down 
several  tones  below  its  natural  tonic.  It  is 
understood  to  stand  in  the  key  of  C,  and  is 
always  written  for  in  the  G  or  treble  def.  Bb 
oboes  are  occasionally  used  in  military  bands^ 
by  way  of  reducing  the  number  of  flats  in  the 
signature.  These  require  the  same  transposition 
of  the  written  parts  a  whole  tone  higher,  as  is 
habitually  practised  with  the  Bb  dannet.  An 
Eb  soprano  oboe,  resembling  the  corresponding 
clarinet,  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Musette  or  Pastoral  Oboe. 
There  is  slight  confusion  in  this  name  between 
the  oboe  proper  and  a  similar  instrument  of  the 
bagpipe  family.  It,  of  course,  has  to  be  written 
for  a  minor  third  lower  than  the  corresponding 
note  on  the  scale  of  C.  With  the  exception 
however  of  the  now  almost  obsolete  Oboe  d'amore, 
oboes  in  C  are  invariably  employed  in  orohestnd 
music.  It  will  be  seen  elsewhere  that  the  Oboe 
da  Caoda  was  rather  a  modification  of  the  baas 
oboe,  bassoon,  or  brummer,  than  of  the  treble 
instrument,  and  that  it  corresponded  to  the  for- 
gotten Chalumeau,  which  figures  in  the  scores  of 
Gluck.  The  harmonics  of  the  oboe,  like  those 
of  conical  instruments  generally,  are  consecutive, 
and  similar  to  those  of  an  open  organ-pipe.  Its 
extreme  compass,  excluding  the  low  Bb — ^noi 
present  in  many  instruments,  and  only  ooca- 
sionally  needed,  as  in  the  Intermezzo  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Midsunmier  Night's  Dream  music — ^is  of 
two  octaves  and  a  fifth,  from  the  Bb  or  B4  below 
the  treble  stave ;  or  even  two  semitones  higher, 
the  last  three  or  four  upper  notes  being  difficult 
to  produce  and  ineffective  in  combination.  In 
oonseouenoe  of  its  peculiar  and  somewhat  strident 
tone.  It  is  not  well  adapted  to  rapid  or  arpeggio 
passages,  although  a  long  and  difficult  solo  of  this 
character  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  Benedictus 
of  the  Mass  known  as  *  Mozart  No.  i  a,*  extending 
to  the  upper  Eb,  very  little  bdow  the  extreme 
compass  of  the  instrument. 

The  fingering  in  the  older  and  less  complicated 
specimens  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  flOtte 
and  bassoon,  the  latter  of  which  is  its  natural 
bass.  From  the  lowest  note,  whether  Bb  or  B  t| 
(i),  to  the  B  l|  next  above  (2),  thirteen  or  fourteen 
consecutive  semitones  are  successively  obtained 
by  lifting  fingers  or  depressing  keys,  those  of  the 
lowest  C  and  G%  being  very  unnecessarily  trans- 
posed. The  next  C  (3)  resembles  that  of  the 
flute  in  its  cross  fingering  by  lifting  the  fore* 
finger,  and  keeping  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand  pressed  down,  or  tlie  upper  F  of  the  bassoon 
in  adding  to  this  a  depression  of  the  three  first 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  also.  The  top  orifice 
remains  open  or  half  stopped,  for  the  0$,  D,  and 
Eb.  £  t]  (4)  is  produced  by  closing  this  and  the 
other  left-hand  orifices,  as  well  as  the  first  two 
for  the  right,  and  pinching  the  embouchure  with 
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'tbe  lips.  In  older  instruments  tlie  scale  is  thus 
carritd  ap  to  the  £b  above  (5),  beyond  which 
the  slide,  or  octave-key,  roanipolated  by  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  is  called  into  requisition, 
Extreme  treble  A  can  thus  be  reached  (6),  though 
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the  F  below  this  maybe  considered  as  the  practi- 
cal limit  of  the  oboe's  compass.  In  more  modem 
instruments  a  second  octave-key  has  been  intro- 
duced, worked  by  the  knuckle  of  the  left  fore- 
finger, which  is  usually  lifted  on  reaching  A 
above  the  stave.  In  the  most  recent  instruments 
of  all,  these  two  *  vent-holes,*  or  harmonic  keys, 
-which  serve  only  to  detennine  a  node  in  the  tube, 
and  which,  unlike  the  corresponding  mechanism 
of  the  clarinet,  do  not  furnish  an  independent 
note  of  their  own,  are  made  automatic,  and  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  player's  will.  Fur 
most  of  the  higher  notes  above  A,  the  bottom 
\>t  key  requires  to  be  raised  by  the  right  little 
finger,  just  as  occurs  in  the  flute. 

The  above  scale,  from  its  close  similarity 
to  those  of  the  flute  and  bassoon,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  traditional  and  fundamental. 
But  hardly  any  wind-instrument,  except  the 
fiute,  has  been  so  altered  and  modified  of  late 
years  in  its  mechanism  as  the  oboe.  The  so- 
called  Boehm  fingering  has  been  applied  to  it 
with  considerable  success,  though  the  system  has 
not  been  largely  adopted  by  musicians.  The 
form  most  in  use  at  the  present  day  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  older  model  described  above,  but  with 
many  devices  boirowed  firom  the  Boehm  system. 
It  has  thus  become  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
and  complicated  of  reed  intftruments.  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  a  return  to  an  older  and  sim- 
pler pattern,  by  lessening  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  and  the  number  of  holes  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  bore,  and 
by  increasing  the  vibratory 
powers  of  the  wooden  tube, 
would  not  conduce  to  an 
improved  quality  of  tone. 

The  bulk  of  these  ad- 
ditions is  due  to  the  late 
M.  Barret,  at  once  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  and  an 
ingenious  mechanic,  who 
devoted  a  long  and  laborious 
professional  life  solely  to  the 
elaboration  of  his  favourite 
instrument.  In  this  task 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  the 
French  instrument  maker, 
Triebert.  with  whom  he  was 
in  constant  correspondence, 
and  whose  instruments  have, 
until  of  late,  almost  mono- 
polised the  trade. 

Comparative  woodcuts  of 
the  simpler  form  as  made  by 
Mahillon  of  Brussels,  and  of  the  more  elaborate 


model  adapted  l>y  Morton  of  London,  exhibit 
these  differences  better  than  verbal  description. 

Barret's  chief  modifications  may  be  briefly 
named  as  (i)  the  introduction  of  a  plate  for  the 
left-hand  thumb,  somewhat  similar  to  that  on 
modem  flutes,  by  which  this  member,  formerly 
idle,  is  called  into  action ;  (a)  the  double  auto- 
matic octave  keys  named  above ;  (3)  a  vast  num- 
ber of  double,  triple,  and  even  qua£xiple  alteraa* 
tive  fingerings  for  particular  notes  which  mate- 
rially reduce  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  incon- 
venient passages.  On  these  and  other  points, 
the  writer  has  to  thank  Mr.  Mitcalfe,  of  Lowes- 
toft, for  some  valuable  suggestions. 

It  is  not  however  in  the  mechanism  only  that 
the  oboe  of  to-day  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  half  a  century  ago,  but  also  in  the  sound- 
producer  or  reed'.  The  writer  is  happy  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  illustrate  this  fact  by  parallel 
photographs,  reduced  in  the  woodcut  to  half 
dimensions,  of  two  oboe 
reeds,  which  stand  to  each 
other  in  about  the  chronolo- 
gical relation  named  above. 
The  ri^t-hand  cut  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  modem 
reed  as  just  sent  over  from 
France  by  Triebert.  That 
on  the  left-hand  is  one  of 
several  given  to  the  writer 
by  the  late  Mr.  Waddell, 
formerly  bandmaster  of  the 
First  Life  Guards,  and 
which  belonged  to  the 
oboist  who  accompanied 
Bossini  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  in 
1823,  the  great  melodist  being  unwilling  to 
entrust  his  elaborate  oboe  parts  to  any  English 
pretender.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  Pifferaro  reed,  approxi- 
mating more  to  that  of  the  bassoon  and  oDoe  di 
caccia,  than  to  that  of  the  modem  oboe.  A  very 
similar  reed  was  used  even  by  so  recent  a  player  as 
Grattan  Cooke.  The  efl*ect  of  26  such,  as  in  the 
first  Handel  celebration,  against  about  40  violins, 
is  difficult  to  realise. 

The  oboe  hns  from  ancient  times  held  the  pre- 
scriptive right  to  give  the  tuning  A  to  the  or- 
chestra. This  doubtful  privilege  obviously  dates 
from  the  period  before  Handel,  when  it  was  the 
only  wind-instrument  present.  The  writer  has 
elsewhere  expressed  his  opinion  that,  for  acous- 
tical reasons,  the  function  should  rather  devolve 
on  the  far  more  refractory  and  untuneable 
clarinet,  than  on  any  member  of  the  double-reed- 
family.  For  the  base  section  of  the  band  however 
the  low  D  of  the  bassoon,  reproducing  the  oi^en 
note  of  the  middle  string  of  tiie  double  bass,  has 
many  advantages. 

It  is  impossible  within  brief  limits  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  use  made  by  great  composers  of 
an  instrument  which  is  at  once  historically  the 
oldest  and  musically  the  most  important  of  the 
reed  band.  It  may  however  be  noted  that  it 
possesses  singularly  little  solo  or  concerted  music. 
Handel  composed  six  concertos  for  it  in  1703, 
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'which  are  still  oocasioiutlly  perfonne^).  Moeart 
fduo  wrote  one  for  G.  Ferlandi,  of  the  Salzburg 
band,  which  was  on  several  occasions  played  by 
Ramm ;  the  composer  himself  in  a  letter  noting 
its  performance  for  the  fifth  time  in  1778,  and 
p'ayfully  terming  it '  Ramm's  cheval  de  bataille.* 
The  score  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Andre,  but  appears  to  have  been  lost  or  mislaid, 
as  no  trace  of  it  can  now  be  found.  Kalliwoda 
wrote  for  his  friend  Reuther  a  concertino  (op.  x  i  o) 
of  considerable  length  and  difficulty.  Schumann 
contributes  three  romances  for  *  Hoboe,  ad  libitum 
Violine  oder  Clarinet/  which  seem  better  known 
under  the  latter  instruments.  Beetlioven  has 
(op.  87)  a  trio  for  the  singular  combination  of 
two  oboes  and  English  Horn,  an  early  compo- 
sition in  symphony  form  with  four  complete 
movements. 

Six  concertos  of  Sebastian  Bach  for  trumpet, 
flute  and  oboe,  with  a  sextet  of  strings,  were 
first  published  from  the  original  MS8.  in  the 
library  at  Berlin  by  Dehn  In  1850.  Two  oboes, 
with  a  like  number  of  clarinets,  horns,  and 
bassoons,  take  part  in  several  ottets  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  They  have  been  already 
referred  to  under  Clabinet. 

It  IS  however  in  the  great  symphonies,  ora- 
torios, and  masses  that  its  full  value  must  be 
appreciated.  Bach  indeed  uses  chiefly  the  more 
ancient  form  of  the  oboe  d'amore.  [See  Oboe 
d'amore.]  But  the  scores  of  Handel  abound 
with  fine  passages  for  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  at 
his  period  to  have  been  almost  convertible  with 
the  violins  as  the  leading  instrument.  This  fact 
probably  accounts  for  the  large  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strings  which,  as  named  above, 
were  present  at  once  in  the  orchestra.  The  oboe 
is  distinctly  anterior  in  use  to  its  bass  relative 
the  bassoon,  although  this  also  often  figures  as 
reinforcing  the  violoncellos  and  basses  in  a 
similar  manner.  Haydn^s  works  are  equally 
liberal  in  its  use.  With  him  it  appears  as  a 
solo  instrument,  usually  in  melodies  of  a  light 
and  sportive  character.  It  may  be  noted  that 
in  a  large  number  of  his  symphonies  the  minuet 
and  trio  are  assigned  to  this  instrument,  often 
answered  by  the  bassoon.  Probably  its  pastoral 
tone  and  history  pointed  it  out  for  use  in  a 
dance  movement.  There  is  however  a  fine  adagio 
for  it  in  the  oratorio  of  '  The  Seasons,'  as  well  as 
a  long  and  difficult  nolo  passa«re  (No.  1 1)  in  which 
the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  imitated,  and  which  is 
a  perfect  study  of  minute  realism  in  notes. 

_   A, 


Berlioz  quotes  several  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  oboe  by  Gluck.  It  is  moreover  probable 
that  the  'chalumeau'  which  occurs  in  his  scores 
was  some  form  of  this  instrument. 


OBOE  D'AMORE. 

Ko  writer  has  made  more  frequent  and  varied 
use  of  the  oboe  than  Beethoven.  It  takes  ft 
prominent  part  in  many  of  his  S3rmphonie8,  in 
the  opera  of  Fidelio,  and  in  his  church  musac. 
In  the  two  last,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name 
the  air  of  Florestan,  and  passages  in  the  Masses 
in  C  and  in  D.  In  the  Symphonies  it  leadf 
the  wind  band  in  the  funeral  march  of  th6 
Eroica,  has  a  singular  little  cadenza  of  six  notes 
and  a  turn  in  the  first  movement  of  the  G  minor, 
and  the  reprise  of  the  Trio  in  the  Finale;  a 
long  rustic  melody  preceding  the  storm  in  the 
Pastoral,  several  effective  passages  in  the  7th, 
and  the  scherzo  in  the  Ohoral  Symphony. 

Mozart  is  in  no  wise  behind  Beethoven  in  the 
prominence  he  awards  to  the  oboe ;  indeed,  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  greatest  works,  such  as  the 
Jupiter  Symphony,  several  of  his  masses,  and 
even  of  his  operas,  were  written  for  limited 
bands  in  which  all  the  wind-instruments  were 
not  represented  at  once,  gives  this,  which  exc^t 
in  the  £b  Clarinet  Symphony  is  almost  always 
present,  a  still  more  marked  predominance. 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  increase  and  greater 
development  of  the  wind  band  that  later  writers^ 
such  as  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  appear  to  make 
less  use  of  the  oboe  than  their  forerunners.  The 
former  of  these  writers,  however,  evidently  had  a 
predilection  for  the  clarinet  and  horn,  as  is  shown 
by  his  concerted  music ;  the  latter  has  used  the 
oboe  most  effectively  in  St.  Paul,  Elijah,  the 
Hymn  of  Praise,  and  elsewhere. 

Hummel,  in  his  fine  Mass  in  Eb,  assigns  it  the 
subject  of  the '  Et  incamatus,'  which  as  being  less 
ffynriliftr  to  many  readers  may  deserve  quotation. 


He  has  also  left  as  op.  103  a  series  of  variations 
for  oboe  with  orchestra. 

Solos  etc.  for  Oboe. 

Handel. — Six  Concertos  for  Oboe. 

Mozart. — Grand  Quintet  in  A.  for  Oboe,  3 
Violins,  Tenor  and  Violoncello,  op.  108. 

Beethoven — Trio  for  two  Oboes  and  Cor 
Anglais,  op.  87. 

Hummel. — Variations,  with  Orchestra,  op.  loa. 

EIalliwoda. — Concertino  in  F  with  Orchestra, 
op.  no. 

Kreutzer. — ^Trio  for  Oboe,  Tenor,  and  Bassoon. 

Schumann. — Drei  Romanzen,  etc ,  op.  94. 

For  other  concerted  music  see  Clarinet  and 
Bassoon.  [W.H,S.] 

OBOE  D'AMORE  (Fr.  Havihoie  d^amour^. 
An  instrument  of  e?cactly  the  same  compass  and 
construction  as  the  ordinary  oboe,  except  that  it 
stands  a  minor  third  lower  than  that,  being  in 
the  key  of  A.  It  has  also  a  hollow  globular 
bell  instead  of  a  conical  one,  which  renders  the 
tone  more  veiled  and  pathetic.    In  this  respect 
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tt  is  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the 
Como  Inglese.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  scores  of 
Bach  that  this  instroment  is  met  with,  most  of 
his  works  containing  important  parts  for  it.  As 
a  good  instance  may  be  cited  the  air  No.  4  in 
ibe  first  part  of  the  Christmas  oratorio — *Bereite 
dich  Zion.* 

It  has  been  common  of  late  to  replace  this  fine 
but  ahnoet  obsolete  instrument  by  the  ordinary 
oboe.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  No.  7  of  the 
work  above  named,  the  two  are  written  for 
together,  and  the  extreme  note  A  is  required, 
two  lines  below  the  treble  stave,  which  is  below 
the  compass  of  the  ordinary  oboe. 

The  instrument  has  lately  been  reconstructed 
by  Mons.  Mahillon,  of  Brussels,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Mons.  Gevaert,  the  learned  director  of 
the  Ck>nservatoireof  Music  in  that  capital,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  playing  Bach's  scores  correctly. 
It  was  thus  used  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Jan. 
15, 1880.  [W.H.S,] 

OBOE  DI  CACGIA,  i.  t,  hunting  oboe  {Pa- 
gottino  ;  Tenoroon),  An  old  name  for  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Oboe  or  Bassoon  family  standing  in 
the  F  or  Eb  between  those  respectively  in  use. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  who 
assigns  prominent  solo  and  concerted  parts  to  it. 
There  is  also  a  double  part  for  instruments  of 
this  nature  in  Purceirs  *  Diuclesian' ;  and  two  im- 
portant movements,  the  '  O  quam  tristis'  and  the 
'Virgo  virginum  praedara'  in  Haydn's  Stabat 
mater  are  scored  for  two  oboi  di  caccia  obbligati. 
As  specimens  of  Bach's  treatment  of  the  instru- 
ment may  be  named  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
and  other  movements  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio, 
scored  for  two,  and  a  beautiful  Aria  in  the 
Johannes  Passion  for  the  singular  quartet  of 
flute,  soprano,  oboe  di  caccia^  and  basso  con- 
tinue, preceded  by  an  Arioso  for  tenor,  with 
2  flutes,  2  oboi  di  caocia,  and  quartet  of  strings. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  magnificent 
instrument  has  almoAt  entirely  gone  out  of  use, 
and  is  confounded  by  recent  writers  with  the 
very  different  Como  Inglese.  For  whereas  the 
latter  is  essentially  an  oboe  lowered  through  a 
fifth,  the  real  oboe  di  caocia  is  a  bassoon  raised 
a  fourth.  It  therefore  carries  upwards  the  bass 
tone  of  the  latter,  rather  than  depresses  the 
essentially  treble  quality  of  the  oboe.  It  is 
obvious  from  Bach's  practice  that  he  looks  on  it 
as  a  tenor  and  not  as  an  alto  voice.  In  his 
older  scares  the  part  is  headed  Taille  de  Basson, 
Taille  being  the  usual  name  for  the  Tenor  Voice 
or  Violin.  In  the  older  scores  of  Haydn's  Sta- 
bat the  parts  are  actually,  and  em  a  recent 
writer*  says  'curiously enough,'  marked  'Fagotti 
in  £b,'  that  being  the  older  name  by  which  it 
was  designated.  Even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Rossini  the  instrument  wam  known,  and  to  it  is 
given  the  beautiful  Ranz  des  Vaches,  imitating 
very  exactly  the  Alpenhom,  in  the  Overture  to 
Guillaume  Tell.  This  is  scored  in  the  F  or  bass 
def,  as  is  also  remarked  by  the   writer  above 

1  Mr.  E.  Print.  '  On  tlM  rrtmth  of  the  M odara  OrdMitra,'  a  pftpcr 
icad  before  the  Musical  AsivdaUuiv  Jan.  t,  UfA 
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referred  to,*  who  singularly  concludes  that  the 
notation  is  'an  octave  lower  than  the  real  sounds 
produced.'  The  fact  is  that  when  the  opera  w&s 
first  heard  in  this  country,  the  passage  was 
actually  played  as  written  on  the  oboe  di  caocia 
by  a  gentleman  still  living,  namely  Signer  Tam- 
plini.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Beethoven's 
Trio  for  two  oboes  and  cor  anglais  (op.  87)  was 
really  intended  for  this  instrument,  since  it 
takes  the  fundamental  bass  part  throughout. 

In  construction,  scale,  ana  compass  Sie  oboi  di 
caccia  in  F  and  Eb  exactly  resemble  bassoons  on 
a  miniature  scale.  They  are  played  with  a  small 
bassoon  reed.  The  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  two  fine  specimens  in  F  by  the  great 
maker  Sarvaxy,  and  one  in  Et>  by  Marzoli.  The 
former  he  has  twice  played  in  Baches  Christmas 
Oratorio  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  at  the 
Hereford  Festival  of  1 879.  [W. H. S.] 

OBRECHT,  Jacob,  sometimes  given  HoB^ 
BECHT,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, bom  probably  about  the  year  1440.  In 
early  life  he  was  dbapel-master  at  Utrecht,  and 
Erasmus'  learnt  music  from  him,  as  a  choir-boy 
in  the  cathedral,  about  the  year  i474>  He  was 
also  living  some  time  in  Florence,  where  Aaron 
met  him  in  company  with  Josquin.  Isaac,  and 
Agrioola,  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico. 

In  149 1  Obrecht  was  elected  chapel-master  in 
Antwerp  cathedral,  already  a  great  musical  centre, 
with  a  fine  choir  of  nearly  70  voices,  exclusive  of 
boys.  Of  the  higher  honours  and  emoluments  he 
received  there,  of  the  visits  paid  him  by  foreign 
musicians,  of  his  work  in  the  revision  of  the 
cathedral  music-books,  and  lastly  of  his  poor 
health,  M.  Leon  de  Burbure  has  found  ample 
evidence  in  the  records  of  that  church.* 

Many  of  his  works  are  preserved,  and  8  masses 
were  printed,  the  merits  of  which  are  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Ambros.'  The  finest  of  these, 
'Fortuna  deeperata,'  has  been  published  in 
modem  notation  (Amsterdam,  1870).  The  first 
volume  of  printed  music  in  i<;oi  contained  two 
secular  pieces,  and  Petruoci  included  many  more 
in  his  collection  of  the  next  few  years.  Eitner 
gives  titles  of  about  30  pointed  chansons  and 
motets  still  existing.  Dr.  Bumey  has  scored 
some  movements  firom  the  mass  'Si  dedero,'  in 
his  note-books,  and  Forkel  has  given  two  ex- 
ainples  in  his  history. 

Baini  speaks  of  MS.  works  in  the  Papal  Chapel, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  among  them 
is  the  mass  written  for  the  Bruges  choir.  This 
mass  was  so  appreciated  that  the  singers  came  to 
Antwerp  in  a  body  to  thank  the  great  master. 
Surely,  to  provoke  such  enthusiasm,  there  must 
be  some  power  which  we  can  hardly  appreciate, 
hidden  behind  that  'dean  and  clear  counter- 
point *  which  Dr.  Bumey  so  coldly  admires.  To  the 
mind  of  Erasmus,  Obrecht  ever  remained  '  nulli 
secundus.*  He  was  greatly  struck,  as  amateurs 
are  to  this  day,  by  Uie  wonderful  rapidity  with 

a  *  InttrnmeDtatlon.*  In  Novello  and  Ca't  Music  Priroen. 

•  Glarean.  who  was  a  pupil  of  Krasmui.  mcntiona  tUs  In  the 
'  Dodmachordon.' 

*  6«e  article '  Obrocht '  In  F6tl*'»  Blographio. 

i     •  bactUobte  d«r  Muiik.  lU.  uo.  / 
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which  a  great  marician  coald  throw  6ffhi8  work. 
A  certain  iiiaas  of  Obrecht*0  astonuhed  the  old 
intudc  world,  as  the  'Don  Juan*  overture  has 
done  the  new,  in  being  the  auperiiaman  product 
of  a  single  night's  toU.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

OCA  DEL  CAIRO,  L*.  Opera  bufla  in  a  acts ; 
libretto  by  Varesco,  music  by  Mozart,  1783. 

Mozart  left  it  unfinished,  being  dissatisfi^ 
with  the  text.  It  was  completed  by  Andre  ¥rith 
pieces  from  other  operas  of  Mozart's,  was  adapted 
to  new  French  words  bv  Victor  Wilder,  and  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  des  Fantaisies  ParisienneB 
June  6,  1867 ;  at  Vienna  1868 ;  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  Italian,  May  la,  1870.  [6.] 

OCARINA.  A  family  of  small  ternHX>tta  in- 
struments, in  character  somewhat  resembling 
flageolets,  made  of  various  sizes,  and  introduced 
into  this  country  some  years  ago  by  a  travelling 
troupe  of  German  or  Xyrolese  musicians.  The 
fingering  is  something  intermediate  between  the 
instrument  named  above  and  that  of  the  '  picco ' 
pipe.  The  only  point  of  acoustical  importance 
they  illustrate  is  due  to  their  large  internal 
cavity,  and  the  absence  of  any  bell.  They  have  in 
oonMquence  a  hollow,  rather  sweet  tone,  similar 
to  that  of  a  stopped  oigan  pipe.  They  are  of  no 
musical  significance  w^tever.  [ W.  H.  S.] 

O'CAROLAN,  or  CAROLAN,  Tublooh,  one 
of  the  last  and  certainly  the  most  famous  of  the 
bards  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  the  year  1670,  at 
a  place  called  Newtown,  near  Nobber,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  He  lost  his  sight  at  16  years 
of  age  from  small-pox,  and,  in  idlusion  to  this 
used  to  say,  *my  eyes  are  transplanted  into  my 
ears.*  He  was  descended  fr^m  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  in  Meath,  where  a  district  is 
still  known  as  Carolanstown.  Turlogh  began  to 
learn  the  harp  at  I  a  years  of  age,  but  owed 
nearly  all  his  education  to  Madame  Mac- 
Dermot  Roe  of  Alderford,  a  fine  dame  of  the 
old  school,  who  lived  to  80  years  of  age,  and 
survived  her  protegS.  She  it  was  who,  when 
O'Carolan's  father  settled  at  Carzick-on-Shan- 
non,  perceived  the  talent  of  the  boy,  had  him 
taught  the  Irish  language  and  music,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a  horse  and  an  attendant,  when, 
at  a  3,  he  became  an  itinerant  minstrel.  He 
was  susceptible  towards  the  gentler  sex;  his 
first  love  was  one  Bridget  Cruise,  and  he  must 
have  preserved  a  tender  remembrance  of  her, 
since  long  after  they  parted  he  recognised  her 
fingers,  as  his  hand  touched  them  accidentally  in 
a  boat  at  Lough  Dearg.  He  solaced  himself  for 
her  loss  by  falling  in  love  with  Mary  Maguire,  a 
young  lady  fr^m  Tempo,  Fermanagh.  She  be- 
came his  wife,  and  they  lived  happily  together. 
He  now  took  a  farm  in  Leitrim,  but  imprudent 
hospitality  soon  dissipated  his  means.  He  then 
(169a)  adopted  the  life  of  a  travelling  minstrel. 
Wherever  he  went,  the  doors  of  the  nubility  and 
gentry  were  thrown  open,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  compose  both  words  and  music  in  praise  of 
those  who  welcomed  him.  Later  in  life  O'Carolan 
was  much  addicted  to  intemperance;  he  required 
to  be  supplied  with  stimulants  before  composing, 
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but  after  drinking,  his  muse  rarely  £uled  himJ 
One  instance  however  is  recorded  in  which  his 
invention  was  utterly  at  fault.  It  related  to  a 
Miss  Brett.  In  order  to  celebrate  her  charma, 
0*Caro1an  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  till  throwing 
aside  the  harp  in  a  fit  of  vexation  he  declared 
to  the  young  lady's  mother  that  after  fr^uent 
attempts  to  compose  for  her,  there  was  not  a 
string  in  his  harp  that  did  not  vibrate  vdth 
a  melancholy  sound;  'I  fear,'  said  he,  'she  is 
not  long  for  this  world :  nay,'  he  added,  with 
emphasis,  '  she  will  not  survive  twelve  months !  * 
The  event  proved  the  bard  a  true  prophet,  for 
Miss  Brett  died  within  that  time.  With  a  view 
to  wean  him  from  his  inordinate  fondness  for 
drink,  O'Carolan's  friends  made  him  promise  to 
shun  all  places  where  liquor  could  be  purchased, 
and  he  for  a  while  abstained;  but  at  last, 
vidting  the  town  of  Boyle,  and  chancing  to  pass  a 
spirit-^op,  he  prevailed  on  the  shopman  to  pour 
out  a  glass  of  the  spirit,  intending  to  smeU  but 
not  to  taste.  His  resolution  however  fiiiled  hitai, 
and  he  not  only  swallowed  the  one  draught,  but 
many  others,  until  his  mind  had  fuUy  recovered 
its  tone,  and  in  this  state  of  exhilaration  he  pro- 
duced his  fiunous  tune '  The  Receipt  for  drinking 
whiskey.'  It  was  said  that  Geminiani  and  other 
foreign  artists  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  musical  talents,  but  though  some  stories  are 
told  of  his  immediately  executing  from  memoiy 
long  and  difficult  pieces  which  the  Italian 
musicians  had  just  played,  these  tales  are 
musically  improbable,  and  are  inconsistent  with 
the  generally  received  accounts  of  his  moderate 
skill  on  the  harp.  It  is  enough  to  allow  him  the 
decided  talent  for  improvising  music  and  wends, 
to  which  his  claim  has  been  undisputed. 

L^  1733  l^iB  wife  died.  She  had  borne  him 
six  daughters  and  also  one  son,  who  subsequently 
taught  the  Irish  harp  in  London,  and  before  he 
quitted  Ireland,  in  1747,  published  an  imperfect 
collection  of  his  father's  compositions.  Turlogh 
O'Carolan  died  March  35,  1738,  at  Alderford 
House,  where  his  room  is  still  shown,  with  his 
high-backed  chair,  his  engraved  punch- ladle,  and 
a  press  in  the  wall  where  he  kept  his  whiskey. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  60  clergymen  of 
different  denominations,  by  a  numb^  of  the 
gentry  of  the  district,  and  by  a  vast  crowd  of 
the  humbler  clans;  and  his  wake  lasted  four 
days,  during  which  the  harp  was  never  silent, 
and  the  bottle  never  ceased  to  flow.  Some 
biographies  allude  to  the  visible  preservation  of 
the  poet's  skull ;  the  facts  are  these : — Early  in 
the  present  century  it  occurred  to  a  Ribbonman 
named  Reynolds,  to  steal  the  skull  of  O'Carolan, 
and  dispose  of  it  to  Sir  John  Caldwell,  for  his 
museum.  The  museum  however  has  long  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  skull  and  letter  describing  it 
are  both  gone.  Of  late  years  the  grave  of  the 
bard  (hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Macdermot  Roes  amongst  whom  he  lies) 
h:is  been  neatly  enclosed,  and  an  inscription 
placed  near  the  spot,  by  Lady  Louisa  Tenison. 
O'Carolan's  fecundity  as  a  musician  was  un- 
doubted ;  onu  of  the  ten  haix>er8  assembled  at 
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Bel&st  in  1792  had  acquired  more  than  lOO 
tunes  composed  by  him,  and  asserted  that  this 
was  but  a  small  portion  of  them.  In  1809  a  sort 
of  commemoration  of  him  was  held  in  Dublin. 
The  late  Lady  Morgan  bequeathed  £100  to  the 
Irish  sculptor  Hogan,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
a  bas-relief  of  the  head  in  marble,  which  has  been 
placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  It  was  copied 
from  a  rather  youthful  and  idealized  portrait  pre- 
fixed to  'Hardiman*s  Irish  Minstrelsy/  [B.P.S.] 

OCHETTO  (Lat.  Ochetus;  Fr.  If oquet;  Old 
Eng.  Hocket).  A  curious  device  in  mediaeval 
INscant,  the  sole  merit  of  which  consisted  in 
interrupting  one  or  more  Voice  parts — generally 
including  the  Tenor — by  meaningless  rests,  so  in- 
troduced as  to  produce  an  effect  analogous  to 
that  of  the  hiccough — ^whence  the  origin  of  the 
word.  [See  Hockst.]  It  seems  to  have  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Secular  Music  of  the 
1 3th  century ;  but  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Discant  sung  upon 
Ecclesiastical  Plain  Chaunt,  on  which  account  it 
was  severely  condemned  in  the  Decretal  issued 
by  Pope  John  XXII,  in  132a.  The  following 
specimen  is- from  a  Saecular  Song  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  MS.  at  Cambrai,  and  printed 
in  extenso  in  Coussemaker's  '  Histoire  de  THar- 
monie  au  Moyen  Age*  (Paris,  1852). 
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In  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century  the 
popul|trity  of  the  Ochetus  began  rapidly  to  wane ; 
and  in  the  1 5th  it  was  so  far  forgotten  that  Jo- 
annes Tinctoris  does  not  even  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  it  in  hiB  '  Diffinitorum  Terminorimi 
Musicorum.* 

But  though  the  Ochetus  so  soon  fell  into  dis- 
^  repute  as  a  contrapuntal  device,  its  value,  as  a 
'  means  of  dramatic  expression,  has  been  recognised, 
by  Composers  of  all  ages,  with  the  happiest  pos- 
sible result.  An  early  instance  of  its  appearance, 
as  an  aid  to  expression,  will  be  found  in  Orazio 
Vecchi's  Motet^  *  Velocitur  exaudi  me'  (Venice, 
1590),  where  it  is  employed,  with  toucliing 
pathos,  at  the  words  defecit  tphHus  metu. 
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As  instances  of  its  power  in  the  hands  of  our 
greatest  Operatic  Compoffers,  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  death-scenes  of  Handel's  Acis,  the  Cfom- 
mendatore  in  'Don  Giovanni,'  and  Caspar  in 
•  Der  Freischutz.'  [ W.  S.  R.] 

OCTAVE.  An  octave  is  the  interval  of  eight 
notes,  which  is  the  most  perfect  consonance  in 
music.  The  ratio  of  its  sounds  is  i  :  2 ;  that  is, 
every  note  has  twice  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
its  corresponding  note  an  octave  lower.  The  sense 
of  identity  whidi  appears  to  us  between  notes  of 
the  same  name  wliich  are  an  octave  or  more 
apart,  arises  chiefly  from  the  upper  octaves  and 
their  harmonics  corresponding  with  the  most 
prominent  harmonics  of  the  lower  note.  T&us 
Helmholtz  says,  'when  a  higher  voice  executes 
the  same  melody  an  octave  higher,  we  hear 
again  a  part  of  what  we  heard  before,  namely 
the  even-partial  tones  of  the  former  compound 
tones,  and  at  the  same  time  we  hear  nothing 
that  we  had  not  previously  heard.  Hence  the 
repetition  of  a  melody  in  the  higher  octave  is  a 
real  repetition  of  what  has  been  previously 
heard,  not  .of  all  of  it,  but  of  a  part.  If  we 
allow  a  low  voice  to  be  accompanied  by  a  highir 
in  the  octave  above  it,  the  only  part-music 
which  the  Greeks  employed,  we  add  nothing 
new,  we  merely  reinforce  the  even  par tials.  In 
this  sense,  then,  the  compound  tones  of  an  octave 
above  are  really  repetitions  of  the  tones  of  the 
lower  octaves,  or  at  least  of  part  of  tHbir  con- 
stituents.' 

Irregularly  consecutive  octaves  are  forbidden 
in  music  in  which  the  part-writing  is  clearly 
defined.  The  prohibition  is  commonly  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  number  in  the 
parts  variously  moving  is  pointlessly  and  inart's- 
tically  reduced ;  at  the  same  time  that  an  equally 
pointless  stress  is  laid  upon  the  progression  of  the 
parts  which  are  thus  temporaiily  united  either  in 
octaves  or  unison.  Where  however  there  is  an 
appreciable  object  to  be  gained  by  uniting  the 
parts,  for  this  very  purpose  of  throwing  a  melodic 
phrase  or  figure  into  prominence,  such  octaves 
are  not  forbidden,  and  small  groups  or  whole 
masses  of  voices,  or  strings,  or  wind  iuKtruments, 
are  commonly  so  united  with  admirable  effect. 

The  interval  of  an  augmented  octave,  exceed- 
ing the  octave  by  a  semitone,  is  occasionally  met 
with ;  as  in  the  following  example  from  the  first 
subject  of  the  Overture  to  Don  Giovanni :— 


It  is  very  dissonant. 


?~^ 


[C.H.H.P.] 
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OCTAVE,  or  PRINCIPAL.  An  opeii  metal 
cylindrical  organ-atop.  of  four  feet  on  the  manual 
and  eight  feet  on  the  pedal;  the  scale  and 
strength  of  tone  of  which  '  are  determined  -  by 
thoee  of  the  open  diapason  on  the  same  depart- 
ment. Where  there  are  two  Principals  the 
eec-ond  one  is  sometimes  of  wood,  open,  as  at 
Christ^s  Hospital,  when  it  partakes  of  the  ihite 
character.  In  the  Temple  organ  the  two  stops, 
of  metal,  are  called  '  Octave'  and  '  Principal*  re- 
spectively; the  former  being  scaled  and  voiced 
to  go  with  the  new  open  diapason,  and  the  latter 
to  produce  the  first  over-tone  to  the  old  diapason. 
In  foreign  organs  the  Octave  stop  sounds  the  first 
octave  above  the  largest  metal  Register  of  Princi- 
pal (Diapason)  measure  on  the  clavier;  and  is 
therefore  of  eight,  four,  or  two  feet  size  according 
to  circumstancea,  [See  Principal.]  [E.  J.H.] 
OCTAVE  FLUTE.  [See  PicooLO.] 
OCTET,  or  OTTETT  {Ottefto),  a  compc«itlon 
for  eight  solo  instruments.  It  differs  from  a  double 
quartet,  such  as  those  of  Spohr,  as  that  master 
explains  in  his  Autobiography  (ii.  153)  ;  the  eight 
instruments  working  together  independently, 
and  not  in  two  bodies — ^just  as  in  the  case  of  •a 
composition  for  eight  voices  compared  with  one 
for  two  choirs  or  double  chorus.  Mendelssohn*s 
Octet  for  strings  is  a  splendid  example.  [See 
Mendelssohn,  2586.]  So  is  Schubert's,  for  a 
violins,  viola,  cello,  contrabass,  clarinet,  horn,  and 
bassoon.  Gade  and  Svendsen  have  each  written 
one  for  strings.  Beethoven's  'Grand  Octuor* 
(op.  I03\  originally  entitled  *  Parthia  inEs,'  is  an 
arrangement  of  his  early  String  Quintet  (op.  4), 
for  2  oboes,  3  clarinets,  2  horns,  and  2  bassoons.  [G.] 

ODE  (Or.  f;5i7,  from  dciSo;,  I  sing).  A  form  of 
poetry  which,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  later 
forms,  has  been  peculiarly  adapted  for  musical 
expression ;  in  fact,  the  words  of  the  earliest  odes 
were  probably  written  to  fit  music  already 
existing.  The  form  which  has  been  most  fre- 
quently and  successfully  set  to  music  in  modem 
times  is  that  of  the  Greek  odes,  in  which  the 
rhythm  and  metre  are  constantly  changing,  thus 
giving  great  scope  for  variety  of  treatment. 
Modem  instances  of  this  kind  of  odes  are  Mil- 
ton's *L* Allegro*  and  *I1  Penseroso,*  Dryden's 
'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  Gray's  'Bard'  and 
•Progress  of  Poesy,'  Collins's  'Ode  to  the  Pas- 
sions,' Wordsworth's  *  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality,' and  Shelley's  odes.  Another  form  of 
ode  is  where  the  metre  of  the  verses  remains  the 
same,  as  in  the  odes  of  Horace,  Milton's  '  Ode  on 
the  Nativity,'  etc.  To  this  class  belongs  Schil- 
ler s  '  Ode  to  Joy,*  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  9th 
Symphony.  Of  musical  settings  of  odes  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important,  besides  those 
already  mentioned : — Handel's  four  odes,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works 
(see  Handel,  vol.  i*  p.  657  a) ;  Purcell's '  Odes  and 
Welcome  Songs,'  28  in  number,  many  of  which 
are  still  in  MS. ;  in  later  times,  Sir  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett's  setting  of  Tennyson's  'Ode  for  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.' 
Host  of  these  compositions -are  for  chorus  and 
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ordiestra  and  in  many  there  are  solos'  or  semi- 
choruses  interspersed,  representing  the  Strophe 
and  Antistrophe  of  the  classic  chorus.  [J.  A.F.M.] 

ODl^OK.  A  theatre  near  the  Luxembourg  ia 
Paris,  known  at  various  times  under  different 
names.  The  original  building,  by  Peyre  and 
de  Wailly,  containing  1500  seats,  was  begun  in 
1773  on  the  site  of  the  Hdtel  de  Conde.  at  right 
angles  to  its  present  position,  to  which  it  was 
transferred  in  1779  by  command  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  was  opened  in  1782  as  the  'Th^tre  Fran9ius,* 
became  in  1790  the  *Th^tre  de  la  Nation,'  was 
burnt  down  March  18,  1799,  and  rebuilt  in  1807 
by  Chalgrin  as  the  '  Od^n,  Th^tre  de  1'  Imp^r- 
atrice,'  again  partially  burnt  March  20,  18 18, 
but  immediately  restored.  Ajb  an  offshoot  of  the 
'Com^e  Fran9aise'  ('le  second  Thdfttre  Fran- 
fais ')  it  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  state ;  but 
its  musical  relations  aJone  concern  us. 

From  1808  to  1814  comedy  was  given  at  the 
Od^n  four  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  other 
three  Italian  opera ;  the  chief  works  of  Paisiello, 
Mozart,  Salieri,  Ziugarelli,  and  Cimarosa,  being 
produced  together  with  those  of  the  second-rate 
composers  popular  at  the  b^nnin^of  the  century, 
Simon  Mayer,  General!,  Nasolini,  Pavesi,  etc. 

In  1816  bidleta  were  tried,  but  none  were  pro- 
duced of  any  musical  importance.  From  1824  to 
28  theOd^n  became  almost  a  branch  of  the  Op^ra, 
and  took  an  important  part  in  popularising  the 
revolution  of  Rossini  and  of  Weber.  In  1824  the 
'  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'  translated  by  Castil  Blaze, 
was  performed  there  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  on 
May  6;  and  on  I^^*  7  'Freischlitz'  was  produced 
and  hissed.  Castil  Blaze  then  remodelled  it  to 
suit  French  taste,  and  as  'Robin  des  Bois'  it 
reappeared  on  Dec.  16,  and  ran  for  5^7  nights ! 
The  able  conductor,  Pierre  Cr^mont  (1784- 
1846),  also  a  good  player  on  the  violin  and  clari- 
net, contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  operas 
g^ven  there,  among  which  may  be  specified  Mo* 
zart's  *  Figaro'  and  'Don  Juan' ;  Rossini's  'Gazza 
Ladra,'  ' Otello,'  'Tancredi,*  and  'Donna  del 
Lago' ;  Winter's  '  Sacrifice  interrompu ' ;  Meyer- 
beer's 'Mai^uerite  d'Anjou';  and  Weber's 
*  Precioea,'  all  in  French ;  besides  sevend  adapt- 
ations, such  as  'La  Fordt  de  ^enart/  'Pour- 
ceaugnac,'  'Ivanhoe.'  and  'Le  dernier  jour  de 
Missolonghi,'  set  by  Harold,  in  which  the  over- 
ture alone  was  a  success. 

On  Oct.  2,  1838,  M.  Louis  Yiardot's  Italian 
company  took  refuge  at  the  Od(k>n  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Salle  Favart  in  the  previous  January, 
and  continued  there  till  the  autumn  of  184 1, 
Since  that  date  it  has  remained  open,  but  as  a 
second  'Th^tre  Francis,'  music  being  only 
occasionally  introduced,  e.g.  Mendelssohn's  'Anti- 
gone* in  1844,  and  El  wart's  'Alceste'  in  1847. 
Of  late  years  a  success  was  achieved  by  Leoonte 
de  Lisle's  tragedy  *Les  Erinnyes,'  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Massenet,  whose  fine  oratorio 
'  Marie  Magdeleine '  was  also  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Od^on.  [G.C.] 

CEDIPUS.  Mendelssohn  was  commanded  bjs 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  set  musie  to  the  three 
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]davs  of  Sophocles — Antigone,  CEdipos  Tvnumus, 
and  CEdipuB  at  ColonuB — as  a  trilogy.  ^    Anti- 

fone  was  first  performed  at  the  New  Palace, 
'otsdam,  Oct.  28,  184 1.  On  March  I3,  1845, 
Mendelssohn  informs  His  Majesty  that  the  music 
to  CEdipus  at  Colonos  is  finished  and  ready  for 
performance,  and  that  for  QSdipus  Tyrannus 
completely  sketched,  meaning  no  doubt  in  full 
score,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  his  '  sketches.* 
The  first  of  the  two  was  produced  at  Potsdam 
on  Nov.  I,  1845,  and  was  published,  before  the 
end  of  1851,  as  op.  95  (22  of  the  posthumous 
works).  It  contains  an  introduction  and  nine 
numbers.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Macfarren  will  be  found  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Musical  World  for  1 854.  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  appears  never  to  have  come  to  per- 
formance, and  the  finished  sketch  of  the  music 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  [G.] 

OESTEN,  Theodok,  bom  at  Berlin,  Bee.  31, 
1813,  learned  various  instruments,  both  wind 
and  string,  from  Politzki,  Stadtmusicus  of  FUr- 
stenwald,  a  small  town  between  Berlin  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  At  nineteen  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  studied  composition  with  Bohmer, 
Rungenhagen,  Schneider,  and  A.  W.  Bach,  but 
before  this  he  had  written  a  quantity  of  dance- 
music,  variations,  etc.  He  also  learned  the 
clarinet  from  Tanne,  a  Kammermusicus.  He  was 
soon  in  great  request  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1843 
his  P.F.  rondo  called  /  Les  premieres  Violettes,' 
cleverly  written  in  the  sentimental  taste  of  the 
day,  had  an  enormous  success,  and  was  followed 
by  a  host  of  similar  pieces,  easy  to  play  and  with 
attractive  titles,  which  ruled  the  market  for 
many  years.  He  had  many  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful imitators,  his  own  son  Max  among  the 
number.     Oesten  died  March  16,  1870.     [F.G.] 

OFFENBACH,  Jacques,  bom  at  Cologne, 
June  21,  1819,  of  Jewish  parents;  came  to 
Paris  as  a  youth,  and  in  Nov.  1833,  entered  the 
cello  class  of  Professor  Vaslin  at  the  Conserva- 
toire. He  quitted  in  a  year,  without  having  dis- 
tinguished himself,  or  shown  any  taste  for  serious 
study.  He  then  entered  the  orchestra  of  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  where  he  played  by  the  side  of 
Seligmann,  and  doubtles'S  picked  up  much  of  his 
knowledge.  He  first  appears  as  thecomposer  of  some 
chansonettes  to  parodies  of  La  Fontaine's  poems. 
He  then  became  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
'  Th^&tre  FrauQais,'  and  composed  the  *  Chanson 
de  Fortunio,'  in  Alfred  de  Musset's  '  Chandelier ' 
(1848),  a  song  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  his  melodies.  Henceforward  he  made  use  of 
every  expedient  to  place  himself  before  the 
public,  giving  concerts  of  a  kind  to  excite  public 
curiosity,  and  in  various  ways  illustrating  the 
saying  that  'a  grain  of  wit  is  better  than  a 
bushel  of  learning'  (le  savoir-faire  vaut  mieux 
que  le  savoirK  His  first  piece, '  Pepito,*  produced 
at  the  Op^ra  Coini(iue  (Jet.  28,  185,:^,  attracted 
little  notice,  but  he  followed  it  by  a  host  of 
operettas,  suited  to  small  theatres,  and  careless 
audiences,  and  at  last  found  his  real  field  in 
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'  Les  deux  Avetigles,*  *Le  Violoneux,'  and  other 
musical  trifles  which  he  gave  at  the  small 
theatre  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  At  length,  in 
Dec.  1855,  he  took  the  'Th^tre  Comte,'  in  the 
Passage  Choiseul,  named  it  the  'Bouffes  Pari- 
siens,'  and  produced  a  succession  of  operettas 
which  became  immensely  popular,  and  eventually 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
and  even  of  the  Acad^mie,  where  his  ballet" 
pantomime,  'Le  Papillon,'  was  brought  out, 
Nov.  26,  i860,  with  considerable  snocees.  Thus 
this  very  clever  and  prolific  musical  earicaturist 
ran  some  danger  of  being  treated  as  a  ftfst-rate 
composer  at  a  time  when  Caf^-concerts  were 
encouraged,  and  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  wers 
out  of  fashion  at  the  Tuileriee.  The  following 
list  of  his  works  is  arranged  for  convenience'  sake 
in  alphabetical  order. 


Apothlcalra  et  Famquler,  1  act ; 

1M2. 
Itac»tolla.lact:  lfl74. 
Barhv  bleae.  S  acu :  IMS. 
Barkouf.  3  acta :  lr«l. 
Ba-U-eian,  1  act ;  IHSff. 
Barmrdii.  L«i.  2  acU ;  1>«S. 
Belle  H^Une.  Liu  S  acts :  IWSk 
Berfera.  hen.  %  acts ;  1X6. 
Bolte  au  lait.  La.  4  actji :  1R77. 
Bonne  d'enfant.  La,  1  act :  l^'M. 
BouIang«re,  La,  a  des  «rcu*.  S  acU : ' 

IKT.K 
Boiile  de  neiye.  8  acts ;  lKr2. 
Braconnien,  Leu.  9  acta ;  1X73. 
Briirands.  Lea.  3  actn :  1X7U. 
CbaiiM>n  de  Fortunlo.  La,  1  act; 

liwi. 
ChAtMtu.  k  Toto,  Le.  S  acts :  100B. 
Cbatte.   La.    imtuinorphoste   on 

rerame.  1  act ;  IMAM. 
Cnkile.  La,Sactt:  lK7Sw 
Cn>quefer,  1  act ;  1MS7. 
Daphnis  et  Ch\oi.  1  act ;  IMO^ 
Deui  Aveugle*.  Les.  1  act :  UA 
Diva.  La.  3  acts ;  ineg, 
Docteur  Oz.  Le.  8  actn ;  1877. 
Dr««onette.  1  act ;  lK'i7. 
Faiitulo.  3  acts;  l»<r2. 
FIfre  enchant<<.  Le.  1  act ;  IMS. 
FlUe  du  Tambour  majur.  La,  8 

acts;  1K79.  I 

Financier.  Le,  etls  SaretlOT,  1  act ; 

Folre    St.  Laoreot,  La.  8  acts;| 

1«7. 
Genevi^re   de  Brabant,  8  acts; 

iHfiO, 

G^^orRlennes.  Les.  A  acts ;  1864. 
Grande  dnchesse   de  G^rolstelD. 

La.  3  acti :  IMT. 
ne  de  Tullpaian.  L'.  1  act ;  IMI. 
Jeanne  qui  pleureat  Jean  qui  rit. 

lact;  IMSw 


Jolle  ParftanMOM.   La.   8  acta; 

IK7S. 
Madame  Farart.  S  acts ;  inK 
Madame  I'Arrhlduc.  3  acts :  1>>74. 
Mall  re  IVmnilla.  3  acts ;  1^7H. 
Marlage  auz  lantemea,  Le.  1  act  i 

Marocaine.  La.  S  acts ;  1K79. 
MndamcR  de  la  Halle  1  act ;  1«.^< 
Monsieur  ChouBeuri.  1  act ;  ImAI. 
Monsieur  et    Madame    Doiis.    1. 

act;  18R2. 
0rph«<e  auz  enfera.  8  acts ;  IMW. 
PapiUon,  Le.  ballet,  2  acU ;  1MG(X. 
Peplf o.  1  act ;  l*i8. 
Pt-richvle.  La.  3  acts ;  vm. 
Permls.tlon  de  dlz  heuras.  La.  1 

act:  1X74. 
Pierrette  et  Jaequot.  1  act ;  1876. 
Pommo  dapl.  1  act ;  1K73. 
Pont  des  souplra.  Le.  2  acts :  1M1. 
Prineesse  da  Tn^blzonde.  8  actst 

IhTO. 
Boblnson  Cniso^.  8  acts ;  l»rr. 
Roi  Carutte.  Le.  4  acts ;  1H72. 
Bomance.  La,  de  la  ruse.  1  act ; 

IWO. 
Boeede  St. Flour.  La. lact;  1800. 
8i(n>or  Fagtttto.  1  act ;  IkCK. 
i^>izant«  slxit^me.  Le.  1  act ;  IftW. 
Trols  balsers  du  diable,  Loa,  1  act| 

lKfl7. 
Tromb  al  Cazar,  1  act ;  IRM 
Une  demoiselle  en  loteria,  1  aet| 

1857. 
Une  nult  blanche.  1  act ;  1880. 
I'n  marl  a  la  porta.  1  act ;  IdCa 
Veut  du  8ulr.  1  act ;  1807. 
Vert-Vert.  Sact«!  IfWB. 
Vie  parisieone.  La.  0  acts ;  vm. 
VIoloneuz.  Le,  1  act ;  \KVi. 
Voyace  dans  la  lune.  4  act<t ;  1976. 
Voyage.  Le.  de  MM.  Dunanan.  S 


— 6p  pieces  and  143  acts,  written  in  25  years! 
Such  astonishing  facility  implies  abundance  of 
ideas,  rather  than  originality  or  fastidiousness. 
Offenbach's  melodies  are  often  vulgar  and  often 
wanting  in  piquancy.  He  never  hesitates  to  repeat 
a  good  phrase,  or  to  break  a  rule,  if  any  purpose 
is  to  be  served  by  it ;  but  this  and  other  faults 
are  much  concealed  by  the  bustle,  gaiety,  and  ex- 
travagance of  his  effects,  the  firequent  happy  hits, 
and  the  strong  natural  vein  of  irony.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  predict  that  of  all  these  musical  bouffon- 
neries  little  or  nothing  will  remain ;  since  in  order 
to  live,  a  work  of  art  must  possess  either  style  or 
passion,  whilst  these  t-oo  often  display  merely  a 
vulgar  scepticism,  and  a  determination  to  be 
funny  even  at  the  cost  of  propriety  and  taste. 
Offenbach  has  twice  visited  England.  In  1844 
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he  played  the  oello  in  public  (e,g,  with  Dbhler, 
at  the  Musical  Union)  and  private.  In  1866, 
when  his  Belle  H^^ne  was  running  at  the 
Adelphi,  he  made  no  public  appearance.  [6.C.] 

OFFERTORIUM  (Fr.  Offertoire).  A  portion 
of  a  Psalm,  or  Verse  from  some  other  part  of 
Holy  Scripture,  sung  by  the  Choir/  at  High 
Mass,  immediately  after  the  Credo,  during  the 
time  occupied  by  the  Priest  in  making  ready 
the  Oblations,  and  offering  them  upon  the  Altar. 

A  proper  Offertorium  is  appointed  for  every 
Festival  and  Feiia  in  the  year,  except  Good 
Friday  and  the  Saturday  in  Holy  Week ;  and  the 
Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  adapted  to  the  entire 
series  are  contained  in  the  Gradual.  As  these 
Melodies  are  rarely  long  enough  to  fill  up  the 
interval  which  must  necessarUy  elapse  before 
the  priest  is  ready  to  begin  the  Sunam  Corda^ 
they  are  usually  supplemented,  either  by  a  Motet 
— as  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel — or  by  a  grand 
Voluntary  on  the  Organ.  Palestrina  provided 
for  this  contingency  by  setting  the  special  forms 
for  all  the  Sundays  and  most  of  the  principal 
Festivals  in  the  year  in  the  Motet  style,  for  five 
Voices,  and  publishing  them  in  the  year  1593  in 
two  books,  entitled  'Otfertoria  totius  *anni.  But 
when  the  appointed  words  have  already  been 
sung  in  Plain  Chaunt,  it  is  not  at  all  dt  rigueur 
that  they  should  be  repeated  in  the  Motet  which 
follows,  provided  this  be  an  appropriate  one  for 
the  Festival.  It  is,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the 
Mass  that  the  Motet,  properly  so  called,  finds  its 
strongest  raison  d^itre ;  and  a  rich  store  of  com- 
positions, well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  has 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Great  Masters  of 
the  15th  and  x6th  centuries.    [See  Motet.] 

Among  the  so-called  Motets  of  the  modem 
school,  a  few  are  specially  entitled  Offertories ; 
but  these  differ  in  no  respect  firom  the  ordinary 
'Motet*  with  Instrumental  Accompaniment. 
Many  very  popular  Offertoires,  in  the  form  of 
Organ  Voluntaries,  will  be  found  among  the 
works  of  modem  French  Composers.  Among 
the  best  are  those  of  Lefebure  Wely,  Batiste,  and 
Mpns.  Widor,  the  talented  organist  of  S.  Sulpice. 

The  Sentences  appointed  to  be  used  at  the 
Offertory,  in  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer,  were 
printed  by  John  Marbeck  in  his  'Booke  of 
Common-Praier,  noted*  in  1550,  with  Plain 
Chaunt  Melodies,  evidently  adapted  from  antient 
sources ;  but  the  best  Engluh  Composers  of  the 
polyphonic  School  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  harmonise  them.  [W.  S.  R.] 

OGINSKI.  A  noble  and  distinguished  Polish 
&mily.  (i)  Prince  Michael  CASiMiB,who  died 
at  Warsaw  in  1803,  resided  at  Slonim  in  Lithu- 
ania, where  he  maintained  an  establishment  of 
orchestra  and  singers.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  addition  of  pedals  to  the  harp,  and  to 
have  proposed  the  Creation  to  Haydn  as  the 
subject  of  an  oratorio.  He  formed  a  canal  be- 
tween two  rivers  at  his  own  expense — ^a  national 
work,  which  connected  the  Baltic  with  the  Black 

1  Ther  form  the  Kh  roL  of  Alfleif  •  edition  tnd  the  9th  oX  Breltkoprt. 
Burney  hM  printed  one  of  them— '  Kultabo  te  Domtne/  the  OUbrtorj 
for  the  Uth  SandAy  after  renteooM-ltt  Tol.  ill.  p.  m* 


OKEGHEM. 

Sea.  (a)  His  nephew,  Michael  Cl^opas,  bom 
Sept.  25,  1765,  at  Gutzow,  near  Warsaw,  waa 
grand  treasurer  of  Lithuania  and  Senator  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  Of  his  diplomatic  and 
literary  achievements  we  need  not  speak.  In 
the  matter  of  music  he  was  a  pupil  of  Koslowski'a, 
and  was  known  for  his  Polonaises.  Of  these  14 
are  published,  one  of  which  became  very  widely 
oeleorated  owing  to  its  merit  and  to  a  romantic 
story  attached  to  its  origin.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Musical  Library,  with  the  story  referred  to. 
Twelve  others  are  printed  in  the  Harmonioon  of 
1834.  He  also  wrote  songs  to  French  words.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Paris  in  1823  Prince  Oginski 
was  well  known  in  the  best  musical  dzcles.  He 
died  at  Florence,  Oct,  31,  1835,  and  is  buried  in 
Santa  Maria  Novella.  (3)  Prince  Gabriel,  bom 
in  1788,  though  a  musician  and  violin-player, 
left  no  compositions.  He  was  driven  firom  home 
by  the  revolutions  of  1831,  but  was  forced  to  re- 
return  by  nostalgia^  and  died  in  Lithuania  in 
1843.  [G.] 

OKEGHEM,  JOAKNEB,  bom  early  in  the 
15th  century,  probably  at  Termonde  in  East 
flanders,  where  a  family  of  that  name  then  re- 
sided. The  form  Ookenheim  was  introduced  by 
Glarean,  and  has  been  very  generally  copied, 
but  Okeghem  (with  such  slight  variations  aa 
Okenghem,  Okekem,  etc.)  appears  on  his  com- 
positions and  in  all  important  documents  re- 
lating to  him.  As  he  belonged  io  the  college 
of  singers  in  Antwerp  ckthedral  in  1443,  we 
may  place  his  birth  as  early  as  I415  or  1420. 
There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  Binchois  to 
have  been  his  master,  but  in  any  case  there  waa 
no  lack  of  excellent  musicians  at  the  time  when 
he  was  a  bov.  He  gave  up  his  place  at  Antwerp 
in  1444.  ana  soon  afterwwds  entered  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France.  In  1461,  the  year  of 
Charles  VIPs  death,  he  is  mentioned  as  head  of 
the  chapeL  With  Louis  XI  he  appean  to  have* 
been  in  great  favour,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  Mnrtin's  at  Tours, 
where  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  is  said  to  have  served  three  kings  of  France 
for  forty  years,  and  resigned  his  position  at  Tours 
soon  after  the  year  1490.  He  then  lived  in  re- 
tirement for  many  years  and  died  about  the  year 
1513  nearly  100  years  old. 

No  wonder  if  by  this  time  he  was  somewhat 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  invention  of  music- 
printing  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century 
was  more  to  the  advantage  of  his  distinguished 
pupils  than  to  his  own.  In  the  earliest  of  Pe- 
truoci's  publications  five  French  chansons  are 
given ;  but  no  mass  or  motet  bearing  Okeghem*s 
name  was  printed  till  many  years  after  his 
death,  and  even  then  the  mass  which  Petreius 
published,  '  Missa  cujusvis  toni,'  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  on  account  of  its  special  scientific 
interest,  and  no  others  were  printed  entire.  Ex- 
tracts ii*r)m  the  *  Missa  Prolationum*  were  given 
in  various  theoretical  treatises,  but  both  these 
masses  exhibit  Okeghem  as  a  great  teacher, 
rather  than  a  great  church  composer.  The 
Brussels  library  possesses  two  MS.  masses,  'Pour 
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quelque  peine'  and  '  Eoce  anciUa  Domini/  and 
the  papal  chapel,  one,  '  De  plus  en  plus.*  Baini 
speaks  of  others  at  Rome,  but  does  not  name 
them,  and  though  looked  for  since,  they  have  not 
been  found.  A  tradition  asserts  that  costly 
music  books  containing  many  of  Okeghem's 
works  were  destroyed  when  the  imperial  troops 
plimdered  the  city  in  1527,  and  his  composi- 
tions at  St.  Martinis  at  Tours  were  probably  lost 
in  the  same  way.  Ambros  speaks  of  one  motet, 
<Alma  redemptoris,'  and  three  songs,  *D'ung 
aultre  amer,*  'Aultre  Venus,*  and  *Bondo  Royal* 
in  MS.  at  Florence,  and  of  other  chansons  at 
RDme  and  Dijon. 

These  compositions,  insuflScient  as  they  are  for 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  Okeghem's 
powers,  are  sufficient  to  separate  him  very  dis- 
tinctly from  his  predecessors,  and  show  the 
astonishing  progress  made  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  supremacy  U5.SO-i59o).  He  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  second  or  new 
Netherland  school,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
older  school  of  Dufay,  Brasart,  Eloy,  Binchois 
and  Faugues.  Kiesewetter,  who  first  made  this 
(^assification,  and  has  given  numerous  examples 
from  the  works  of  the  earlier  period,  distin- 
guishes Okeghem  and  his  contemporaries  '  by  a 
greater  faciUty  in  counterpoint  and  fertility  in 
invention;  their  compositions,  moreover,  bjing 
no  longer  mere  premeditated  submissions  to  the 
contrapuntal  operation,  but  for  the  most  part 
being  indicative  of  thought  and  sketched  out 
with  manifest  design,^  being  also  full  of  inge- 
nious contrivances  of  an  obUgato  counterpoint^ 
at  that  time  just  discovered,  such  as  augmen- 
tation, diminution,  inversion,  imitation :  together 
with  canons  and  fugues  of  the  most  manifold 
description.*  One  of  these  canons  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  musical  histories,  but  its  solution 
has  not  always  been  successful,  and  F^tis  has 
had  to  correct  the  editions  given  by  Forkel, 
Kiesewetter,  Bumey  and  Hawkins.  The  'Missa 
ciijuHvis  toni,'  which  Kiesewetter,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  regards  as  a  comical  mass,  is  a 
work  possibly  written  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils, 
but  more  probably  as  an  intellectual  treat  for 
the  highly  educated  musicians  who  formed  the 
church  choirs  in  those  days.  It  would  be  valued 
by  them,  not  only  as  a  test  of  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  church  modes,  and  an 
exercise  in  the  transposition  of  the  mass  from 
one  mode  to  the  next,  but  also  for  the  endless 
charm  of  variety,  which  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  yarioQs  modes  would  impart  to  it. 
Many  years  after  Okeghem's  death  it  was  still 
used  by  the  great  chapel  choir  at  Munich,  and 
the  copy  now  exists  there,  with  the  notes  and 
corrections  made  by  those  who  actually  sang 
from  it.  Another  piece  of  Okeghem^s,  fibmous 
in  its  time,  was  a  motet  for  56  voices,  which 
was  probably  (like  Josquin's  'Qui  habitat  in 
adjutorio*)  written  with  6  voices,  the  other 
parts  being  derived  from  them  canonically.* 

Asa  teacher  Okeghem  stands  alone  in  the  whole 

I  Ambros  (ill.  ITS)  mentions  the  motet  'Alma  Tcdemptorl*'  M 
Sffordliis  a  proof  of  this  stMement.'  3  Ambrot,  UL  Yli, 
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history  of  music.  'Through  his  pupils  the  art 
was  transplanted  into  all  countries,  and  he  must 
be  regarded  (for  it  can  be  proved  by  genealogy) 
as  the  founder  of  all  schools  from  his  own  to  the 
present  age.*'  The  namesof  Josquin*  and  De  la 
Kue  stand  foremost  in  the  list  of  his  pupils. 
Josquin,  himself  a  great  teacher,  carried  the 
new  Netherland  art  into  Italy,  and  the  first 
important  representatives  both  of  German  and 
French  music,  Isaac  and  Mouton,  with  many 
others  less  iaihous,  leamt  through  him  the 
Okeghem  traditions.  [  J.R.S.-B.] 

OLD  HUNDREDTH  TtJNE,  THE,  The 
great  popularity  of  this  tune  in  England  and 
America  has  given  birth  to  much  discussion  re- 
specting its  origin  and  authorship.  The  greater 
part  however  of  what  has  hitherto  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  either  purely  conjectural  or 
based  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
The  recent  researches  of  "  Bovet,  '  Douen,  and 
others  into  the  history  of  the  Genevan  Psalter 
have  cleared  up  almost  all  difficulties,  and  shown 
that  it  was  in  that  work  that  the  tune  first 
appeared.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Grenevan-  Psalter  will  be  given  in  a  sup- 
plemental notice  of  Louis  Bourgeois.^  For 
the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  '  Old 
Hundredth '  was  the  melody  adapted  to  Beza*8 
version  of  the  134th  Psalm  included  in  the  first 
instalment  of  psalms,  34  in  number,  added  by 
him  to  the  Genevan  Psalter  in  1 55  x ,  No  copy  of 
that  Psalter  containing  the  tunes  to  these  psalms 
is  known  of  earlier  date  than  1554,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  added  to  the  psalms 
either  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  latter  or 
in  X552  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  article, 
this  date  falls  within  the  time  when  Bouxgeoia 
was  musical  editor  of  the  Genevan  Psalter — thai 
is,  from  1542  to  1557.  To  Bouigeois  therefore 
the  tune  in  its  present  form  may  be  ascribed, 
but  how  far  it  is  original  is  imcertain.  The 
greater  part  of  the  melodies  in  the  Genevan 
Psalter  are  known  to  be  adaptations  of  secular 
tunes  of  the  time,  and  the  '  Old  Hundredth '  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  number.  Douen  cites  a 
melody  horn  '  Chansons  du  XV*  Si^le  public 
par  O.  Paris  et  A.  6evaert>*  Paris,  1875,  which 
commences  as  follows 


to  the  words  '  II  n'y  ft  icy  celluy  Qui  n'ait  sa 
belle.' 

It  was  a  not  nnoommon  practice  of  the  old 
writers  to  construct  new  tunes  by  adding 
different  terminations  to  the  same  fragment  of 
older  melodv.  The  strain  with  which  the  *  Old 
Hundredth  commences  seems  to  have  been 
very  popular  from  this  point  of  view.  We  find 
it,  with  different  endings,  in  '  Souter  Liedekena 

f  KteMiratter**  Hlttoiy  of  Ifutle.  Kn»11«h  edition,  p.  ISl. 

4  The  eirgy  compoaed  by  Joaquin  In  memory  of  his  muter  to  ipolen 
ofelsrwhere.   See  articlei  JofiQi'tK  end  MoTCT.  «      ^      .       - 

B  •BIstoIre  du  fteotler  dei  ^ll*ee  reform^ei.'  Heocbetel  end 
FMii,187S. 

e  •  Clement  Marot  et  le  Pwutler  Hu(tienot,*  S  Tol*.  PmIi,  WTB-TBb 

r  SeeeppeiflU,  Boubokou. 
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496       OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNB. 

ghemaect  ter  eeren  Grods '  (Pure  Songs  made  to 
the  honour  of  God),  Antwerp,  *  1540 ;  in  Uten- 
hove's  Dutch  Psalter  (*Hondert  Psalmen  Da- 
Tids'),  printed  in  London  by  John  Daye  in 
1 561  ;  in  Este*B  Psalter/  159a,  and  elsewhere.' 
.  The  Genevan  tune  soon  found  its  way  to 
England,  where  it  was  set  to  Kethe's  version  of 
the  icx>th  psalm,*  All  people  that  on  earth  do 
dwell,'  with  which  it  has  since  remained  india- 
solubly  connected. 

The  name  *  Old  Hundredth '  is  peculiar  to 
England.'  The  psalm  was  originally  known  as 
the  'Hundredth,  but  after  the  appearance  of 
the  New  Version  by  Brady  and  Tate  in  1696,  the 
word  '  Old '  was  added  to  the  titles  of  the  tunes 
ooDtinued  in  use  from  the  preceding  Psalter  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  to  which  no  special 
names  had  been  given.  The  name  *  Savoy,'  some- 
times applied  to  the  Old  Hundredth  in  the 
last  century,  was  derived,  not,  as  Mr.  Havergal 
supposes,  from  a  vague  fiemcy  respecting  its 
Savoyard  origin,  but  irom  its  use  by  the  French 
congregation  established  in  the  Savoy,  London, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  original  form 
of  the  Old  Himdredth  is  as  follows. 


^   gj 


^ 


Several  variations  of  the  tune  are  found  in 
English  and  German  tune-books,  but  chiefly  in 
the  value  of  the  notes,  the  melody  remaining  un- 
changed. The  version  most  commonly  adopted 
in  England  in  the  present  century  is  that  in 
which  all  the  notes,  except  the  final  note  of  each 
strain,  are  of  equal  length.  This  form  however 
tends  to  produce  monotony,  and  necessitates  too 
slow  a  time,  the  tune  being  essentially  jubilant 
in  character.  Its  original  form  is  in  all  respects 
the  best,  with  perhaps  a  slight  modification  in 
the  fourth  strain  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,^  as 
in  Ravenscroft^s  *  Booke  of  Psalmes,'  1621  : 


An  interesting  monograph  on  the  history  of 

1  In  thi!!.  the  earliest  yieinlth  Flatter,  an  the  psalnu  (excepting  the 
llfith  and  tho  nKth.  and  also  the  Song  of  Slnieuu;  are  set  to  popular 
Flemish  and  French  tunes.  Psalm  x\x,  which  begins  with  the  same 
strain  as  the  Old  Hundredth,  is  to  the  melodr  of— 

'  Ick  had  een  boelken  utuerooren.  die  icic  met  Herten  minnau* 
I  had  chusen  a  lover  whom  1  heartUj  loved. 
9  The  tune  adapted  to  Tsalm  xxr  In  the  fieneTsn  Psalter  of  IRTI. 
replacing  tho  melody  to  which  that  Psalm  had  be«n  set  In  the  ptv 
Tious  ediUons,  commencas  with  a  similar  melodic  progression— 


^ 


>  In  America  the  tune  is  commonly  called  'Old  Hundred';  pro- 
bably an  English  proTinciallsm  imported  by  some  of  tlie  early 
ct)luiiiMs.  In  fact  the  writer  has  sume  recollection  of  hearing  that 
this  name  was  lu  use  in  some  paru  of  England  not  many  years 
since. 

*  The  old  psalter  tunes  being  originally  unbarred,  strict  symmetiy 
between  the  strains  was  sometimes  disregarded  lur  the  salie  of  efbet. 
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the  Old  Hundredth  psalm-tune  was  published 
in  1854  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haveigal,  with  an 
appendix  of  28  specimens  of  the  tune  as  hai> 
monised  by  different  composers  from  1563  to 
1847.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
however,  several  of  Mr.  Havergal's  conjec- 
tures and  statements  must  now  be  regarded  as 
obsolete. 

See  also  the  works  of  Bovet  and  Douen  al- 
ready cited.  [G.A.C.] 

O'LEARY,  Abthub,  was  bom  in  1834  near 
Killamev  in  the  south  of  Irtdand.  He  received 
his  early  instruction  in  music  at  home.  When 
between  7  and  8  years  old,  his  pianoforte  playing 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Goold, 
through  whose  inwtrumentality  he  was  sent  to 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  in  the  year  1847. 
At  Leipzig  he  studied  the  piano  with  Moscheles 
and  Piaidy,  counterpoint  with  Hauptmann,  and 
composition  with  Julius  Rietz.  He  lived  in  the 
house  of  Herr  Preusser,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mendelssohn,  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and  many  other  musical  celebrities. 
After  a  five  years'  stay  at  Leipzig,  Mr.  OXeary 
returned  to  London  and  entered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  studying  under  Cipriani 
Potter  and  Stemdale  Bennett.  In  1856  Lord 
Westmoreland  appointed  him  Plrofessor  at  the 
Academy,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  he  was  appointed  to 
that  institution.  Mr.  O  Leary's  compositions 
include  songs,  dance-music,  transcriptions  and 
original  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  etc.  He  has 
also  edited  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  Bennett's 
Pianoforte  works,  and  Masses  by  Hummel, 
Sechter,  and  Schubert. 

His  wife,  Rosktta,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Vinning.  and  was  married  to  Mr.  0*Leary  in  1 860. 
She  was  elected  King's  Scholar  at  the  Academy 
in  1 85 1,  and  is  known  as  the  composer  of  several 
successful  songs.  [W.B.S.] 

OLE  BULL,  [See  Appendix,  Bull,  Ole.] 
OLIMPIADE.  An  opera  of  Metastasio's, 
written  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  VI,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  1 733.  It  supplies  a  good  instance  of  the 
persistent  adherence  of  the  composers  of  the  last 
century  to  one  libretto,  having  been  composed  no 
less  than  31  times,  by  the  following  composere 
— Caldanni733),  Pergolesi,  Leo,  Duni,  Scolari. 
Latilll^  Perez,  Sarti,  Hasse,  Piccinni  ^2),  Ber- 
naseoni,  Gas-^mann,  Bertoni,  Jomelli,  Cafaro, 
J.  C.  Bach,  Traetta,  Ame,  Anfossi,  Mysliwecz, 
Andreozzi,  Schwanberg,  Gatti,  Borghi,  Paisiello- 
Federici.  Re'chardt,  Tarchi,  Perrino,Conti  (1829). 
as  given  in  Clement's  Diet.  Lyrique.  [G.] 

OLIPHANT,  Thomas,  bom  1799,  was  in 
1830  admitted  a  member  of  the  Madrigal  So- 
ciety, and  soon  afterwards  became  its  Honorary 
Secretary.  He  adapted  English  words  to  many 
Italian  madrigals,  some  of  which  have  become 
exceedingly  popular,  notably  *  Down  in  a  flo^'ry 
Vale,'  to  Festa's  'Quando  ritrovo.*  In  1834  he 
published   *  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Madrigal 
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Society,*  and  in  1836  *  A  Short  Account  of  Mad- 
rigals.'  In  1837  he  publiithed  an  8vo  volume 
entitled  '  La  Musa  MadrigaleBca,*  a  collection  of 
the  wordB  of  nearly  400  madrigals,  ^ith  remarks 
and  annotations.  He  wrote  an  £nglish  yersion 
of  Beethoven's  *Fidelio/  and  English  words  to 
several  songs,  and  edited  Tallis*s  *  Servioe  and 
Besponses.'  In  his  latter  years  he  was  President 
of  the  Madrigal  Society,  He  died  March  9, 
1873.  [W.H.H.] 

OLYMPIE.  Trag^die  lyrique,  in  3  acts, 
imitated  firom  Voltaire  by  Dieulafoy  and  Briffaut 
(and  others) ;  music  by  Spontini.  Produced  at  the 
Acad^ie  Royale  Dec.  2  a,  1819.  At  Berlin,  in 
6ennan(E.J.A.Hoffmann). May  14,1821.   [G.] 

ONSLOW,  Geoboe,  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
(Puy-de-Ddme)  July  27, 1784,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  first  Lord  Onslow,  and  descended  through  his 
mother,  a  de  Bourdeilles,  from  the  family  of 
Brantdme.  Although  eventually  a  prolific  com- 
poser, he  showed  as  a  child  no  special  love  for 
music,  and  the  lessons  he  took  on  the  piano  from 
Hullmandel,  Dussek,  and  Cramer,  during  a  stay 
of  some  years  in  London,  developed  nothing  be^- 
yond  manual  dexterity.  Having  returned  to 
France,  and  settled  in  a  province  more  famous 
for  its  scenery  than  for  its  opportunities  of  artis- 
tic  relaxation,  he  associated  with  some  amateurs 
who  played  chamber-music,  and  was  thus  in- 
duced first  to  study  the  cello,  and  then  to  com- 
pose works  modelled  after  those  which  gave  so 
much  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  friends.  The 
analytical  faculty,  properly  used,  reveals  to  its 
possessor  many  secrets,  but  it  neither  supersedes 
lessons  from  an  experienced  teacher,  nor  can  in 
any  case  supply  genius.  Thus  Onslow,  even  after 
he  had  composed  a  considerable  amount  of  cham- 
ber-music, felt  the  necessity  for  further  instruction 
before  attempting  dramatic  composition,  and  ap- 
plied to  Beicha,  who  was  an  able  master  so  far  as 
grammar  went,  but  incapable  of  transmitting  to 
his  pupil  that  sacred  fire  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess himself.  Ontdow  therefore  proved  as  cold  on 
the  stage  as  he  had  done  in  the  concert  room,  and 
his  three  op^ras-oomiques, ' L* Alcalde  de  la  Vega* 
(Aug.  10, 1824),  'Le  Colporteur'  (Nov.  22, 1827), 
and  'Le  Due  de  Guise'  (Sept.  8,  1837),  after 
securing  successive '  succ^  d*estime,'  disappeared, 
leaving  the  overture  to  'The Colporteur,' which  till 
lately  was  to  be  heard  in  concert  rooms,  as  their 
only  representative.  His  three  published  sym- 
phonies, though  performed  several  times  by  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  are  also 
forgotten.  A  musician  of  respectable  attainments 
and  indefatigable  industry,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  moreover  a  man  of  fortune,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  either  editors  or  appre- 
ciative friends,  as  was  proved  by  his  election  in 
1842  to  succeed  (^erubini  at  the  Institut.  Such 
an  appointment  must  have  been  gratifying  to 
those  musicians  who  believe  with  Buffon  that 
*  genius  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  power  of 
patience.'  With  the  above  reservations  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Onslow,  by  the  number  of  his 
works,  and  the  elegant  style  of  his  best  passages, 
merited  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  during  his  Qfe- 
VOL.  u.  FT.  10. 
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time.  He  died  at  Qermont  on  Oct.  3, 1853.  lead- 
ing 34  quintets  and  36  quartets  for  strings,  6  trioii 
for  P.F.,  violin  and  cello ;  a  sextuor  (op.  30)  for 
P.F.,  flute,  darinet,  horn,  bassoon  and  contra- 
baaso,  or  P.F.,  2  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  contra- 
bisso ;  a  nonetto  (op.  77)  for  violin,  viola,  cello, 
oontrabasso,  flute,  choe,  darinet,  bassoon,  and 
horn,  which  he  also  airanged  (op.  77  bis)  as  a 
sextuor  for  P.F.,  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon 
and  oontrabasso,  or  for  P.F.,  2  violins,  viola^ 
ceUo,  and  oontrabasso ;  a  septet  (op.  79)  for 
P.F.,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet^  horn,  bassoon,  and 
oontrabasso ;  sonatas  and  duos  for  P.F.  and 
violin,  or  cello ;  sonatas  for  P.F.,  4  hands,  and 
many  pieces  for  P.F.  solo.  His  quintets  are- 
undoubtedly  his  best  works,  and  contain  much 
charming  music.  No.  1 5,  called  '  Le  Quintette 
de  la  balle,*  describes  his  emotions  ~ the  pain,  the 
irregular  beating  of  his  pulse,  and  his  gratitude 
on  his  recovery — consequent  on  an  aoddent  that 
happeoed  to  him  at  a  wolf-hunt,  where  a  spent 
ball  hit  him  in  the  face,  rendering  him  some- 
what deaf  in  one  ear  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  earlier  quintets  were  written  for  2  celli,  but 
at  a  certain  performance  in  England  the'  2nd 
oello  failed  to  arrive,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
Dragonetti  should  play  the  part  on  his  double- 
bass.  Onslow  positively  refused,  saying  the  ef- 
fect would  be  dreadfuL  Howeve^after  waiting 
some  time,  he  was  obliged  to  apnsent,  and 
after  a  few  bars  was  delighted  with  the  effect. 
After  this  he  wrote  them  for  cello  and  double-bass, 
and  the  preceding  ones  were  then  re-arranged  in 
that  way  under  Ms  own  inspection  by  Goufi'<6,  the 
accomplished  double-bass  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Hal^vy  pronounced  his  eulogium  at  the  Institute 
and  printed  it  in  lus  'Souvenirs  et  Portraits.' 
D'Ortigue  collected  materials  for  his  biography, 
but  oxdy  published  an  abstract  of  them  in  the 
*M^neBtrel'  (1863-64,  p.  113).  F^tis  drew  his 
information  firom  Uiese  two  sources,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  detail.  [G.  C] 

OPERA  (Ital.  Opera,  abbrev.  of  Opera  in 
MuBtoa,  a  'Musical  Work,'  Dramma  per  la 
Musioa;  Fr.  Opira;  Germ.  Oper,  Singspid),  A 
Drama,  either  Tragic  or  Comic,  sung,  through- 
out, with  appropriate  Scenery  and  Acting,  to  the 
Accompaniment  of  a  full  Ordiestra. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  the  Opera  as 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  existence ;  yet,  our 
search  for  its  origin  leads  us  back  to  a  time  lon^ 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  ^ra; 
and  he  who  would  read  the  story  of  its  in&noy 
aright,  must  collect  its  details  from  the  History  of 
Antient  Greece :  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  Drama 
itself.  It  was  nurtured  at  Athens,  in  that 
glorious  Theatre,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which 
have  never  yet  been  rivalled.  Its  earliest  libret- 
tists were  .^Ischylut  and  Sophocles;  and  its 
earliest  Orchestra,  a  band  of  Lyres  and  Flutes. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  not  only  were  the  Choruses  of  the '  Agamem- 
non '  and  the  '  Antigone'  sung  to  the  grandest 
music  that  oould  be  produced  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  but  also  that  every  word  of  the 
Dii^ogae  was  musically  declaimed.  Musical 
K  k 
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Dialogue  has  been  censured,  by  unmusical  critics, 
as  contrary  to  Nature.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  every-day  life,  but  not 
to  the  principles  of  Art.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  should  be  very  clearly 
established  ;  for  unless  we  make  it  our  starting- 
point,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  true  raiwn 
tTitre  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  nor  be  prepared  with 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of  those  who, 
like  Addison  and  Steele,  condemn  it  as  a  mon- 
strous anomaly.  It  is  open  to  no  charge  of  in' 
consistency  to  which  the  Spoken  Drama  is  not 
equally  exposed.  The  Poet  writes  his  Tragedy 
in  Verse,  because  he  thereby  gains  the  power  of 
expressing  great  thoughts  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  dignity  that  language  can  command. 
His  Verses  are  sung,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
invested  with  a  deeper  pathos  than  the  most 
careful  form  of  ordinary  declamation  can  reach. 
Ko  one  objects  to  the  Iambics  of  the  '  Seven 
Against  Thebes,*  or  the  Blank  Verse  of  'King 
John';  yet  surely  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  is  not  more  rudely  shocked  by  the  melo- 
dious Ah  /  soccorao  1  ton  tradilo  I  uttered  by  the 
Commendatore  after  Don  Giovanni  has  pierced 
him  through  with  his  sword,  than  by  the  touch- 
ing couplet  with  which  Prince  Arthur,  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  breaks  forth  into  rhyme — 

O  me  I  my  ancle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones  :— 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones  I 

The  conventionalities  of  common  life  are  vie* 
lated  no  less  signally  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other ;  yet,  in  the  Opera  as  well  as  in  the  Play, 
the  result  of  their  violation  is  an  artistic  concep- 
tion, as  easily  defensible  on  logical  grounds  as 
the  proportions  of  a  statue  or  the  colouring  of 
a  picture— neither  of  which  are  &ithful  imita- 
tions of  Nature,  though  founded  upon  a  natural 
Ideal. 
K  These  appear  to  have  been  the  views  enter- 
tained, towards  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  by 
a  little  band  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Musicians — 
all  ardent  disciples  of  the  lienaissance — who  met 
in  Florence  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  fiardi, 
Conte  di  Vemio,  with  the  avowed  object  of  resus- 
citating the  style  of  musical  declamation  peculiar 
to  Greek  Tragedy.  This  end  was  unattainable. 
The  antagonism  between  Greek  and  modem 
tonalities  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  make 
it  an  impossibility,  had  there  been  no  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  But,  just  as  the  search  for 
the  Philosopher's  Stone  resulted  in  some  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  known  to  Chemistry, 
this  vain  endeavour  to  restore  a  lost  Art  led  to 
the  one  thing  upon  which,  above  all  others,  the 
future  fate  of  the  Lyric  Drama  depended — ^and 
compassed  it,  on  this  wise. 

Among  the  Musicians  who  frequented  the 
Count  of  Vemio's  riunions  were  three  whose 
names  afterwards  became  celebrated.  Vincenzo 
Galilei — the  fcbther  of  the  great  Astronomer — was 
a  pupil  of  the  old  school,  but  burning  to  strike 
out  something  new.  Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulio 
Caccini  were  young  men,  with  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  Counterpoint,  but  gifted  with  a  wealth 
of  original  genius,  and  sufficient  energy  of  char- 
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aoter  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  the  best  ac- 
count. All  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  the  Music  of  the  period,  and 
longing  for  a  style  of  composition  better  fitted  to 
express  the  varying  shades  of  human  passion 
than  that  then  generally  cultivated.  The  first 
result  of  their  tentative  efforts  to  reach  this  long- 
cherished  Ideal  was  the  invention  of  the  Cantata 
— a  BSBcular  composition,  for  a  single  Voice  ac- 
companied by  a  smgle  Instrument.  Galilei  pro- 
duced a  work  of  this  description,  entitled  'II 
Conte  Ugolino,*  which  has  unhappily  been  lost. 
Caccini — already  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
his  Voice,  and  the  excellence  of  his  performance 
upon  the  Lute — wrote  a  number  of  shorter 
pieces,  which  he  saug  with  unbounded  applauae 
at  Bardi  s  house,  to  the  Accompaniment  of 
a  Theorbo,  played  by  Bardilla.  Some  of  these 
Canzonette  were  published,  in  i6oa,  under  the 
title  of  'Le  nuove  Musiche' ;  and  an  entire  verse 
of  one  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  article 
MoiroDiA  in  the  present  volume.  They  are, 
indeed,  most  interesting,  as  examples  of  the 
earliest  phase  of  the  style — fitly  called  Monodic 
— which  exchanged  the  contrapuntal  richness  of 
the  Polyphonic  School  for  the  simplest  of  Melo- 
dies, confined  to  a  single  part,  and  accompanied 
by  a  Bass,  which  was  often  not  only  simple,  but 
of  the  rudest  possible  construction.  The  particu- 
lar verse  to  which  we  have  referred — Ditdi  voi 
sedimevi  cole — is  exceptionally  symmetrical  in 
form.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Mdodies  of  this 
transitional  period  were  so  destitute  of  what  we 
now  call '  Figure '  as  to  be  all  but  amorphous ; 
and  it  is  precisely  to  this  peculiarity  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  extraordinary  effect  they  wrought. 
All  that  their  Composers  aimed  at  in  construct- 
ing them,  was  the  exact  oratori&d  rendering  of 
the  words  with  which  they  had  to  deal ;  and  in 
striving  to  attain  this  they  unconsciously,  and  as 
if  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  achieved  that  potent 
medium  of  passionate  expression  which  alone  was 
needed  to  make  the  Lyric  Drama  possible — pure, 
well-accented,  declamatory  Eecitative.  Not, 
as  they  fondly  imagined,  the  exact  method  of 
delivery  cultivated  by  the  Greek  Dramatists; 
but^  we  may  furly  beueve,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  consistent  with  the  modem  Scale — the  true 
Mimca  parlante,  or  StUo  rappreserUativo,  which, 
by  regulating  the  inflections  of  the  Voice  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sound  rhe- 
torical science,  invests  them,  if  the  experience  of 
nearly  three  centuries  may  be  trusted,  with  an 
amount  of  dramatic  power  attainable  by  no 
other  means. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  provision  as  this 
must  have  been  painfully  apparent  to  all  think- 
ing men.  The  Polyphonic  School,  brought  to 
absolute  perfection  by  Palestrina  and  his  great 
contemporaries,  was  utterly  unfit  for  ditunatic 
purposes ;  3'et,  in  ignorance  of  a  more  appropriate 
form  of  expi-ession,  attempts  to  turn  it  tu  account 
in  that  direction  had  not  been  wanting.  It  is 
certain  that  great  part  of  Poliziano*s  '  Orfeo,* 
written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 5th  century, 
was  set  to  Mubic  of  some  kind ;  and  Leo  Allatius 
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mentionB,  in  lus  '  Drammatiirgis,*  the  names  of 
eight  Musical  Bepresentationa  pixxluced  between 
the  yean  1569  and  15S2.  The  bare  titles  of  these 
works,  to  one  of  which  the  name  of  Qaudio 
Merulo  is  attached,  are  all  that  now  remain  to 
ub;  and.  unfortunately,  we  possess  no  printed 
copies  of  three  still  more  important  productions — 
'  U  Satiro,'  *Ja  Disperazione  di  Fileno,*  and  *  II 
Giuoco  della  Cieca* — set  to  Musiti  by  Emilio  del 
Cayaliere,  the  two  first  in  1590,  and  the  last  in 
1595 :  but  we  may  form  a  tolerably  safe  esti- 
mate of  their  style  from  that  of  Orazio  Vecchi's 

*  Li'Amfipamasso,  performed  at  Mantua  in  1594, 
and  printed  soon  afterwards  in  Venice.  This 
cuAouBCaiMnedia  amionica,  as  theComposer  him- 
aelf  calls  it,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  Madrigals,  for  five  Yoious,  written  in  the  true 
Polyphonic  Style,  and  equally  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  effect,  and  the  learning  dis- 
played in  their  construction.  There  is  no  Over- 
ture ;  and  no  Instrumental  Accompaniment,  or 
Ritomello,  of  any  kind.  When  the  Stage  is  occu- 
pied by  a  single  character  only,  the  four  super- 
fluous Voices  are  made  to  sing  behind  the  Scenes ; 
when  two  persons  are  needed  for  the  action,  three 
are  kept  out  of  sight.  All  doubt  on  this  point 
is  removed  by  the  woodcuts  with  which  the  Music 
is  illustrated :  but,  before  we  condemn  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  arrangement,  we  must  remember 
that  the  grand  old  Madrigalist  only  uses  his 
unseen  Voices  as  later  Composers  have  used  the 
Orchestra.  He  could  not  leave  his  characters 
to  sing  without  any  accompaniment  whatever; 
and  has  therefore  supported  them,  and,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  enforced  the  action  of  the 
Scene,  by  the  only  harmonic  means  within  his 
reach. 

It  must  be  confessed  that»  thoacfh  Orazio 
Vecchi  was  a  skilful  Contrapuntist  and  Peri  was 
not,  the  Florentine  Composer  had  all  the  ad- 
vantage on  his  side,  when,  three  years  aftor  the 
first  performance  of  '  L'Amfipamasso,*  he  pro- 
duced his  Music  to  Rinucdnl's  '  Dafne.*  Count 
Bardi  having  been  summoned  to  Rome  in  1592 
to  act  as  Maestro  di  camera  to  Pppe  Clement 
VIII,  the  meetings  formerly  held  at  his  house 
were  transferred  to  that  of.  his  friend  Jacopo 
Corsi,  as  enthusiastic  a  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts 
as  himself.    It  was  at  the  Palazzo  Corsi  that 

*  Dafhe*  was  first  privately  performed,  in  1597. 
No  trace  of  it  now  remains ;  but  Peri  himself  tells 
us,  in  the  preface  to  his '  Enridice/  that  he  wrote 
it  at  the  instigation  of  bignorXJorsi  and  the 
Poet  Rinnccini,  'in  order  to  test  the  effect  of 
the  particular  kind  of  Melody  which  they 
imagined  to  be  identical  with  that  used  by  the 
antient  Greeks  and  Romans  throughout  their 
Dramas  * ;  and  we  learn  from  the  account  given 
by  Giov.  Batt.  Doni,  that '  it  charmed  the  whole 
city.'  The  success  of  the  experiment  was,  indeed, 
BO  decided,  that,  in  the  year  1600,  Peri  was 
invited  to  provide  a  still  greater  work,  to  grace 
the  festivities  which  followed  the  marriage  of 
King  Henri  IV  of  France  with  Maria  de*  Medici. 
It  was  on  this  oocanion  that  he  produced  his 
famous  '  Euridice,'  the  firdt  true  Italian  Opera 
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that  was  ever  performed  in  public,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged prototype  of  all  later  developments 
of  the  Dramma  per  la  mtaica.  The  work  excited 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  attention.  Ottavio 
Rinuccini  furnished  the  Libretto.  Several  noble- 
men took  part  in  the  public  performance.  Behind 
the  Scenes,  Signer  Corsi  himself  presided  at  the 
Harpsichord,  assisted  by  three  friends,  who  played 
upon  the  Chitarone,  the  lira  grande,  or  Viol  di 
gamba,  and  the  Theorbo,  or  I^rge  Lute.  These 
Instruments,  with  the  addition  of  three  Flutes 
used  in  a  certain  Ritomello,  seem  to  have  com> 
prised  the  entire  Orchestra  :  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  freedom  must  have  been  accorded  to 
the  performers,  with  regard  to  their  manner  of 
employing  them ;  for,  in  the  barred  Score  pub- 
lished at  Florence,  ¥dth  a  dedication  to  Maria 
de'  Medici,  in  1600,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
1608,  the  accompaniment  consists  of  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  Figured  Bass,  lliis  Score  is. 
now  exceedingly  scarce.  Hawkins  did  not  even 
know  of  its  existence ;  and  Bumey  succeeded  in 
discovering  one  example  ouly,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marchese  Rinuccini,  a  descendant  of  the 
Poet,  at  Florence:  but  a  copy  of  the  Venice 
edition  is  happily  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Brititfh  Museum,  and  from  this  we  transcribe 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  melodious  Scenes  in 
the  Opera — that  which  introduces  the  three 
Flutes  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Tiasz  Tlene  !n  Scena,  sonando  la  presente  Zlnfonla, 
con  un  Triflauto. 
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Peri  himself  tell*  uh,  in  his  pre&ce,  that  a 
portion  of  this  interesting  work  was  written  by 
Caocini,  though  his  own  name  alone  appears 
upon  the  title-page :  but  Caccini  also  set  the 
entire  Libretto  to  Music,  on  his  own  acoount» 
and  published  it  in  Florence  in  the  same  year 
(i6oo),  with  a  dedication  to  Giovanni  Bardi. 
The  style  of  the  two  Operas  is  so  nearly  identical, 
that  whole  Scenes  might  easily  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other,  without  attracting  notice ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  situ- 
ations, such  as  that  in  which  Orpheus  returns 
with  Euridice  from  Hades,  wherein  Peri  has 
reached  a  higher  level  of  dramatic  expression 
than  his  rival.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason, 
that  Caccini*s  'Euridice'  seems  never  to  have 
been  honoured  with  a  public  performance :  the 
young  Composer  was,  however,  commissioned  to 
produce,  for  the  wedding  festivities,  another 
Favota  in  mtut'oo,  entitled  '11  Bapimento  di 
Gefalo,*  some  portion  of  which  afterwarda  ap- 
peared among  the  '  Nuove  musiche.* 

The  study  of  these  early  attempts  becomes 
especially  interesting,  when  we  regard  them  as 
the  fairest  possible  types  of  the  style  of  com- 
poeition  which  characterised  the  FiBST  PsBioo 
of  the  history  of  the  modem  Lyric  Drama. 

The  immediate  result  of  their  success  was 
the  recognition  of  the  Opera  as  a  form  of  Art 
no  longer  tentative,  but  &irly  •established  upon 
true  aesthetic  principlesy  embarrassed  by  no  grave 
practical  difficulties;  and  perfectly  consistent^  in 
all  its  details,  with  the  received  traditions  of 
Classical  Antiquity — ^which  last  reconmieAdation 
was  no  light  one,  in  the  estimation  of  men  whose 
reverence  for  Greek  and  Boman  customs  amounted 
to  a  species  of  insanity.  It  was  impossible  that 
Florence  could  be  permitted  to  monopolise  an 
invention  conceived  in  such  complete  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age — ^the.  latest  product 
of  the  Benaissance.  Aocordin£^ly  we  find  the 
scene  of  its  triumphs  transferred  before  long  to 
Mantua^  in  which  city  the  Sscond  Period  of 
its  history  was  inaugurated  with  extraordinary 
splendour  in  the  year  1607,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Francesco  Gonzaga  ¥dth  Mar^ 
gherita.  Infanta  of  Savoy.  At  the  invitation  of 
Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  the  reigning  Duke,  Binuo- 
cini  prepared  for  this  Festival  the  Libretti  of  two 
Operas,  entitled  'Dafiie'  and  *  Arianna,'  the  first 
of  which  was  set  to  Music  by  Marco  di  Zanobi 
da  Gagliano,  and  the  second  by  Claudio  Monte- 
verde,  the  Dake*B  Maestro  di  Cappella— a  man 
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of  extraordinary  genius,  already  fSEOnous  for  ihe 
boldness  of  his  opposition  to  the  established  ruiea 
of  Counterpoint.  Both  Operas  were  written  in 
the  newly  invented  StUo  rappresenUUivo ;  sbod 
both  were  deservedly  successful,  though  not  in 
an  equal  degree.  After  the  first  performance  of 
'  Dafiie*  we  hear  of  it  no  more ;  but  *  Arianna ' 
produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect  upon  the 
audience,  more  especially  in  the  Scene  in  which 
the  forsaken  Ariaidne  bewails  the  departure  of 
her  faithless  lover,  ^  that  Monteverde  was  at 
once  invited  to  compose  another  Opera,  for  the 
ensuing  year.  For  the  subject  of  this  he  chose 
the  never^wearying  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,  which  was  dramatised  for  him  by  some 
Poet  whose  name  has  not  transpired,  llie  new 
work^-entitled  'Orfeo,'  to  distinguish  it  from 
Peri*s  illustration  of  the  same  myth — was,  in 
many  respects,  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Though  Monteverde  did 
not  actually  invent  the  Opera,  he  proved  himself 
more  competent  to  deal  with  it  than  any  man 
then  living.  Dramatic  expression  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  genius. 
Moreover,  he  was  an  acoompUshed  Violist : 
and,  while  his  natural  love  for  Instrumental 
Music  tempted  him  to  write  for  a  far  larger 
Orchestra  than  any  of  his  predeceason  had  ven- 
tured to  bring  together,  his  technical  skill  en- 
abled him  to  turn  its  resources  to  excellent 
account.  The  Instruments  used  on  the  oooaaion 
of  the  first  performance  y 

a  OraTioembanl. 

2  ContrabMsl  da  'Viola. 

10  Violo  da.  biBUO. 

1  Arp»  doppia.  _ 

2  Yiollnl  pifiooli  alia  ITzan- 

2Chitaroiii 

2  Oigani  dl  legna 

Hawkins,  s^angely  misinterpreting  the  lists 
of  Characters  and  Instruments  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  printed  Soore,  imagines  every 
Singer  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Instru- 
ment of  some  particular  kind  set  apart  for  his 
exclusive  use.  A  very  slight  examination  of  the 
Music  will  suffice  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea.  Nevertheless,  the  Instruments  are  really 
so  contrasted  and  combined  as  to  invest  each 
Character  and  Scene  with  a  marked  individu- 
ality which  cannot  but  have  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  performance.  The  introductory 
Toccata — found^,  throughout,  upon  a  single 
Chord — is  followed  by  a  Bitomello^  so  gracefully 
conceived,  that,  had  it  been  written  even  in  our 
own  time,  its  simple  beauty  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  please.*  Another  Bitomello,  in  five 
parts,  is  written  in  close  imitation,  almost  re- 
sembling Canon.  The  Bedtatives  are  accom- 
panied, sometimes,  by  a  Figured  Bass  only ;  and 
sometimes  by  two  or  more  Instruments,  the 

1  This  fomM^LaaeUiUmi  wwVr*— genorally  knofm  u  the  'Lament     | 
of  Ariadne.'— 1<  aJmost  the  ooly  portion  of  the  Open  that  haa  Uyta 
preserred  to  us.     It  may  be  foand  entire  In  0.  tod  Winterfeld*! 
'  Joannes  Gabiiell.'  and  also  In  a  Memoir  of  Monteverde  published  io 
the ' Musical  Times*  for  March  1880. 

i  The  Tuccau  and  Kltoraello  will  be  foond  entire  In  an  Xssar '  Oo 
the  Life.  Work,  and  Influeuoey  of  MoDterwda,'  pdntod  In  the '  Mioioal 
Times 'for  April  188a 


3  BaiBi  da  mmba. 
4Tromboni. 

1  Regale. 

2  Cornett!. 

1   Flantino  alia  vigadna 

wcnnda. 
1  Glarino,  oon  3  Ttombe 
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names  of  which  are  indicated  at  the  be^nmng. 
A  complete  Score  of  the  Opera  was  pubUshed 
at  Venice  in  1609,  and  reprinted  in  161 3.  A 
copy  of  the  second  edition,  now  preseryed  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Backini^ham  Falace,  was  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
quoted  from  it  largely,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  'History 
of  Mnsic.*  As  specimens  of  the  general  style 
of  the  work,  we  subjoin  a  few  bars  of  Bedtative 
from  a  Scene  in  the  First  Act,  and  the  'Moresca* 
or  '  Moorish  Dance '  with  which  the  Opera  con- 
cludes— a  movement  full  of  interest,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Composer's  desire  to  unite  a  grace- 
ful flow  of  melody  with  a  symmetrical  and  well 
conatracted  Form.     [See  Fobm.] 
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The  expense  attendant  upon  the  production  of 
these  early  Operas  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  gorgeous  dresses,  and  other  incidental  appoint- 
ments, occasionally  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
period,  sufficiently  explain  why  the  Dramma  in 
Musica  w»s  reserved  exclusively  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Princes,  on  occasions  of  extraordinary 
public  rejoicing.  No  such  occasions  appear  to 
have  presented  themselves  for  some  considerable 
time  afber  the  marriage  of  Franceso  Gonzaga. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that,  afber  following  up 
*Orfeo'  with  a  grand  Mythological  Spectacle  uJled 
'II  Ballo  delle  Ingrate,'  Monteverde  produced 
no  more  dramatic  works  till  the  year  1624,  when, 
having  settled  permanently  in  Venice,  he  wrote, 
at  the  instance  of  Girolamo  Mocenigo,  an  Inter- 
mezzo, *  II  Combattimento  di  Tancredi  e  Olorin- 
da,'  in  which  he  introduced,  for  the  first  time, 
two  important  Orchestral  Effects,  which  have 
remaincKl  in  common  use  to  the  present  day — 
pizzicato  passages  for  the  Stringed  Instruments, 
and  the  well-known  trimolo,  [See  Monteverde.] 
In  1630  he  again  took  higher  ground,  and  com- 
posed, for  the  marriage  of  Giustiniana  Mocenigo 
with  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  a  grand  Opera  called 
'  Proserpina  Rapita,'  which  was  brought  out  with 
extraordinary  magnificence,  and  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful.  The  Music,  however,  was 
soon  destined  io  be  forgotten ;  for  this  was  the 
year  rendered  memorable  by  the  terrible  plague, 
which,  completely  devaatating  the  larger  Italian 
Cities,  rendered  all  intellectual  advancement  for 
the  time  being  impossible.  As  we  shall  presently 
see,  when  it  had  had  time  to  recover  from  this 
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serioufl  hindrance,  Art  flourislied  more  brilliantly 
than  ever;  but,  before  proceeding  with  the  history 
of  its  triomphs  in  Venice,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  its  position  in 
some  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Pietro  della  Valle,  writing  in  1640,  tells  ns 
that,  like  Tragedy  at  Athens  under  the  guidance 
of  Thespis,  the  Lyric  Drama  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Rome  upon  a  Cart.  During  the 
Carnival  of  1606,  this  ambulaat  Theatre  was 
driven  from  street  to  street,  surmounted  by  a 
moveable  Stage,  whereon  five  masked  performers 
enacted  a  little  Pkv,  set  to  Music  for  them  by 
Paolo  Quagliati.  The  idea  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Delia  Valle  himself.  He  it  was  who 
arranged  the  performances,  and  induced  Quag- 
liati to  write  the  Music :  and  so  great  was  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  that  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  after  midnight,  the  little 
band  of  Strollers  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
a  never-fkiling  concourse  of  admiring  spectators. 
Bough  indeed  must  these  primitive  peribrmaocee 
have  been  when  compared  with  the  entertain- 
ments presented  to  the  Florentines  by  Peri  and 
Caccini ;  yet  it  is  strange,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  &vourable  reception,  we  hear  of  no  attempts 
either  to  repeat  them  or  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  anything  better,  until  the  year  1633, 
when  a  Musical  Drama  called  '11  Bitomo  di 
Angelica  nell'  Indie,'  by  a  Composer  whose  name 
IS  not  recorded,  appears  to  have  been  privately 
performed  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Roman 
nobles.  Representations  of  this  kind  were  after- 
wards not  uncommon;  but  many  years  elapsed 
before  any  really  great  Opera  was  produced  in 
the  Eternal  City, 

The  Bolognese  daim  to  have  encouraged  the 
Opera  in  very  early  times,  and  even  to  have 
invented  it;  but  they  are  £ar  frtim  being  able 
to  prove  their  ca9e>  A  Chronological  Catalogue, 
published  at  Bologna  in  1737,  gives  a  list  of  all 
the  Musical  Dramas  performed  in  the  dty  fix)m 
the  year  1600  down  to  that  in  which  it  was 
printed.  The  names  of  the  Poets  who  fundshed 
the  Libretti  are  here  very  carefully  recorded, 
from  the  earliest  times;  but  no  native  Composer 
is  mentioned  until  the  year  1610,  when  Giro- 
lamoGiacobbi  brought  forward  his  'Andromeda,' 
which  produced  so  great  an  impression  that  it 
was  again  revived  in  i6a8.  The  works  of  the 
Florentine  and  Venetian  Composers  seem  how- 
ever to  have  met  with  «  more  favourable  re- 
ception at  Bologna  than  the  products  of  native 
genius.  Peri's  '  Euridice '  was  performed  there 
in  1601,  and  again  in  1616,  on  which  occasion 
it  attracted  a  vast  and  most  enthusiastic  audience ; 
and  for  very  many  years  afterwards  the  Bolog- 
nese were  quite  contented  with  the  importation 
of  successful  Operas  from  Venice. 

The  early  records  of  the  Neapolitan  Drama 
are  lamentably  imperfect.  We  hear  of  no  Opera 
produced  in  Naples,  until  1646,  when  mention  is 
made  of  a  Pasticcio  called  '  Amor  non  a  legge/ 
by  several  different  Composers,  none  of  whose 
names  have  transpired.  It  seems  however  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  our  information  is  at 
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fault,  than  that  a  School  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  deservedly  famous,  should  have  been 
first  called  into  existence  at  so  late  a  period. 
Still,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enthusiastic  cultivation  of  Dramatic 
Music,  the  centres  of  its  development  were,  at 
this  period,  very  far  from  numerous.  The  more 
luxuriantly  it  flourished  in  any  highly  privileged 
city,  the  less  we  hear  of  it  elsewhere. 

The  Thibd  Period  in  the  history  of  the  Lyric 
Drama  was  preluded  by  the  bold  transfer  of  its 
patronage  from  the  Prince  to  the  people.  In  the 
year  1637  the  £unous  Theorbo  player,  Benedetto 
Ferrari,  and  Francesco  Manelli  da  Tivoli,  the 
Composer,  opened  at  their  own  private  risk  the 
first  public  Opera  House  in  Venice,  under  the 
name  of  the  Teatro  di  San  Cassiano.  For  this 
new  Theatre,  Ferrari  wrote  the  words,  and  Man- 
elli the  Music,  of  an  Opera  called  '  Andromeda,* 
which  was  so  well  received,  that  in  the  following 
year  the  same  two  authors  brought  out  a  second 
work,  'La  Ma?a  fulminata' ;  while  in  1639 
the  text  of  Giulio  Stroza*s  '  La  Delia,  osaia  la 
Sposa  del  Sole'  was  set  to  Music,  either  by  Man- 
elli or  Paolo  Saorati — it  is  difficult  to  say  which, 
and  Ferrari 'produced  'L'Armida*  to  poetry  of  hia 
own.  This  was  an  eventful  season.  Before  ita 
dose,  Monteverde  once  more  appeared  before  the 
public  with  a  new  Opera  called  *  L'Adone,'  which 
ran  continuously  till  the  Carnival  of  1640;  and 
his  pupil,  Pi^r-Francesco  Caletti-Bruni,  nick- 
named by  the  Venetians  'H  Checco  CA-CavaUi,** 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  Dramatic  Com- 
poser with  '  he  Nozze  di  Peleo  e  di  Tetide' — a 
work  which  proved  him  to  be  not  only  the  faith- 
ful disciple  of  an  eminent  Maeatro,  but  a  true 
genius,  with  originality  enough  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  that  Maestro*B  work  in  a  spirit  free  from 
all  trace  of  servile  imitation.  His  natural  taste 
suggested  the  cultivation  of  a  more  flowing  style 
of  Melody  than  that  in  which  his  contemporaries 
were  wont  to  indulge ;  and  he  was  not  so  bigoted 
a  disciple  of  the  Benaissance  as  to  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  sacrifice  that  taste  to  the  insane  Hel- 
lenic prejudice  which  would  have  banished 
Bhythmic  Melody  fi^m  the  Opera  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Vincenzo  Galilei  and  his  Florentine 
associates  condemned  such  Melody  as  puerile 
and  degraded  to  the  last  degree.  Monteverde 
never  ventured  to  introduce  it,  save  in  his  Bitor- 
nelli.  But  Cavalli — ^as  he  is  now  generally  called 
— not  only  employed  it  constantly,  for  the  sake 
of  relieving  the  monotony  of  continuous  Recita- 
tive, but  even  foreshadowed  the  form  of  the 
regular  Aria,  by  that  return  to  the  first  part 
which  Alessandro  Scariatti  afterwards  indicated 
by  the  term  Pa  Ca^M).  Cavalli's  genius  was  as  pro-  1 
lific  as  it  was  original.  The  au^or  of '  Le  Gloria 
della  Poesia  e  della  Musica '  (Venice,  1 730)  gives 
the  names  of  34  Operas  which  he  produced,  for 
Venice  alone,  between  the  years  1637  and  1665. 
F^tis  mentions  39,  but  Quadrio  assures  us  that 
he  wrote,  altogether,  more  than  40;  Bumey 
laments    that   after  diligent    search   he    could 
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meet  with  the  Music  of  only  one,  '  L*£mmeiiA|* 
produced  in  1655  :  but,  complete  copies  of  ao, 
indading  two  undoubted  autographs,  may  be 
found  in  the  Contarini  collection  in  the  Library 
of  S.  Mark  at  Venice;  and  the  autograph  of 
'  L'Er^isto '  IB  pref«erve<l  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  Some  interesting  examples  from 
*L*£ri8mena*  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  Bumey's 
History:  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the 
subjoined  extract  from  an  Air  in  '11  Giasone* 
(1649),  ^^^  Accompaniments  for  two  Violins 
and  a  Bass,  will  shew  that  the  Compoeer^s  feeling 
for  Melody  was  by  no  means  exhibited  in  one 
production  only. 
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Cavalli*s  predilection  for  Rhythmic  Melody 
was  fully  shared  by  his  talented  contemporary. 
Marc  Antonio  Cesti — a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Boman  Maestro,  Giacomo  Carissimi,  to  whose 
example,  though  he  himself  did  not  care  to  write 
for  the  Stage,  the  Dramatic  Composers  of  the 
day  were  indebted  for  a  higher  ideal  than  they 
could  posaibly  haYe  conceived  vrithout  his  assist- 
ance. Honest  work  in  one  branch  of  Art  seldom 
I  fails  to  react  &vourably  upon  another:  and  it 
is  certain,  that,  by  transferring  to  the  Opera  the 
methods  of  phrasing  and  instrumentation  em- 
ployed by  Carissimi  in  the  Cantata  di  Camera,  Cesti 
not  only  elevated  the  former  to  a  more  dignified 
level  than  it  had  ever  before  attained,  but  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  trium- 
phant success.  His  earliest  attempt.  *  L'Orontea' 
— first  performed  at  Venice  in  1649,  at  the 
Teatro  dei  SS.  Apostoli,  in  the  teeth  of  Cavalli's 
*  Giasone '  at  the  rival  House  of  S.  Cassiano— 
retained  its  popularity,  throughout  the  whole  of 
Italy,  for  more  than  30  years.  Of  his  later 
Operas,  six — 'Cesare  amante,'  'La  Bori,  o  lo 
Bchiavo  regie,'  'Tito,'  *  Argene,'  'Genserico,'  and 
•Argia' — were  written  for  Venice,  and  two — 
'La  Schiava  fortunata*  and  'H  Porno  d'oro' — 
for  Vienna.  Many  of  these  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
irretrievably  lost ;  but  we  still  possess  enough  to 
give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  Composer  s  general 
style.  Some  fragments  firom  *L'Orontea,*  dis* 
covered  in  a  MS.  Music-book  once  belonging  to 
Salvator  Rosa,  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  Bur- 
ney*s  Histozy ;  and  a  complete  Score  of '  II  Pomo 
d*oro'  is  preserved  at  Vienna,  in  the  Imperial 
Library.  A  Score  of  *  La  Dori '  is  aUo  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  formed  by  the 
late  Abb^  Santini :  and  the  Library  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  boasts  1 5  of  Cesti's  Cantatas,  which 
difier  but  little  in  st^le  from  his  Music  written 
for  the  Theatre. 

The  honours  of  the  Venetian  School  were  up- 
held, about  this  time,  by  a  crowd  of  popular 
Composers,  the  most  successful  of  whom  were 
Carlo  Pallavicino,  D.  Giov.  Legrenzi,  Antonio 
Sartiirio,  Pietro  and  Marc  Antonio  Ziani,  Castro- 
villari,  Strozzi,  and  some  other  aspirants  for 
public  &me,  who  found  ample  employment  in 
the  numerous  Opera  Houses  which  befora  the 
close  of  the  century  sprang  up  in  every  quarter 
of  the  City.  We  have  abeady  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  inauguration  of  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Cassiano  in  1637.  It  was  not  long  suffered  to 
stand  alone.  The  Teatro  di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
was  opened  in  1639  with  'La  Delia,  ossia  la 
Sposa  del  Sole ';  the  Teatro  di  S.  Mosb  in  164 1 
with  a  revival  of  Monteverde's  'Arianna';  the 
Teatro  uuovo,  in  the  same  year,  with  Strozzi 'a 
'La  finta  pazza';  the  Teatro  dei  SS.  Apostoli 
in  1649  with  •  L'Orontea,*  aa  already  described ; 
the  Teatro  di  S.  Aponal  in  1651  with  Cavalli's 
'L'Oristeo';  the  Teatro  di  S.  Luca,  b  di  San 
Salvatore,  in  1661,  with  Castrovillari's  *  La 
Pasife';  the  Teatro  di  S.  Gregorio  in  1670  with 
a  Pasticcio  entitled  'Adelaida*;  the  Teatro  di 
S.  Angelo  in  1677  with  Freschi's  'Elena  rapita 
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stomoin  1678  with  PaUavieiiirs  'Veniamano'; 
and  the  Teatro  di  S.  Fantin  in  1699  with 
Pignotta*B  *  Paolo  Emilio.'  The  mere  existence 
of  these  eleven  Theatres  proves,  more  clearly 
than  any  amount  of  written  description,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Venetians  received  the 
Opera  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  amusements. 
They  had  already  learned  to  look  upon  it  as  quite 
a  national  institution ;  and  supported  it  with  a 
liberality  altogether  unknown  elsewhere.  In 
Home,  for  instance,  there  were,  at  this  time, 
three  Opera  Houses  only — the  Torre  di  Nona, 
opened  in  167 1  with  Cavalli^s  'Giasone';  the 
8ala  de'  Signori  Capranica,  for  the  inauguration 
of  which  Bernardo  Pasquini  composed  his '  Dov* 
^  Amore  h  Pietk  *  in  1679 ;  and  a  Theatre  in  the 
Palazzo  Aliberti,  which  started  with  Perti*B 
'  Penelope  la  casta  *  in  1696.  No  public  Theatre 
was  established  in  Bologna  till  1680. 

The  Fourth  Pkbiod  of  our  history  was  a 
very  significant  one,  and  productive  of  results  so 
important,  that  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  a  class  of  works  interesting 
chiefly  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and 
those  grander  productions  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  entitles  them  to  be  remembered  through- 
out all  time. 

The  earlier  Dramatic  Composers,  from  Peri 
downwards,  held  the  Art  of  Counterpoint  in 
undisguised  contempt,  and  trusted  for  success 
entirely  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  natural  talents. 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  beyond  all  comparison  the 
brightest  genius  of  the  epoch  we  are  coniddering, 
had  wisdom  enough  to  perceive  that  natural  gifts 
lose  more  than  half  their  force,  when  unculti- 
vated by  study.  Acting  upon  this  conviction, 
he  never  ceasea  to  labour  at  the  Science  of  Com* 
position,  until  he  found  himself  universally  recog^ 
nised  as  the  most  learned  Musician  of  his  day  ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  took  even  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries  at  an  incalculable  disadvantage. 
His  knowledge  of  Counterooint  so  far  aided  him 
in  the  construction  of  his  Basses  and  ihe  elabora- 
tion of  his  Accompaniments,  that,  under  his 
masterly  treatment,  the  timidity,  which,  in  the 
infancy  of  Modem  Art,  so  fatally  weakened  its 
effect,  and  rendered  it  so  miserable  a  substitute 
for  the  richer  combinations  of  Polyphony,  was 
exchanged  for  a  freedom  of  style  and  breadth  of 
design  which  at  once  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
finished  School,  capable  indeed  of  future  develop- 
ment to  an  unlimited  extent,  but  no  longer  either 
tentative  in  conception  or  rudimentary  in  struc- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  his  splendid  natural 
talents  did  him  good  service  in  quite  another 
way.  Tired  of  the  monotony  of  uninterrupted 
Becitative,  he  boldly  started  on  a  new  path,  and, 
rejecting  the  experience  of  his  inmiediate  prede- 
cessors as  altogether  effete,  availed  himself  of 
three  distinct  forms  of  dramatic  expression — 
the  simple  form  of  Kedtative,  called  by  the 
Italians  Recltativo  secco;  Accompanied  Recita- 
tive, or  SecUcUivo  stromeTUato ;  and  the  regular 
Aria.  The  first  of  these  he  employed  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Stage;  the  second,  for 
the  expression  of  deep  pathos,  or  violent  emotion, 
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of  any  kind ;  the  third,  for  impasrioned,  or  si 
least  strongly  individualised  soliloquy.  As  these 
three  methods  of  enunciation  are  still  used,  for 
exactly  similar  purposes,  we  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter.  For  the 
present,  it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  no  radical 
change  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  structure  of 
BecitcUivo  secoo  since  it  was  first  invented.  Then, 
as  now,  it  was  supported  by  a  simple  '  Thorongh- 
bass,'the  Chords  of  which  were  filled  in,in  former 
times,  upon  the  Harpsichord,  but  are  now  more 
frequently  played  by  the  principal  yioloncellcv 
in  light  AipeggioB,  to  which  the  lato  Robert 
Lindley  was  wont  to  impart  a  chann  which  no 
old  frequent^M^ySer  Majesty's  Theatre  will  ever 
forget.  Aqg|ldBped  Recitative,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  unki^^Hr'far  as  we  can  discover,  before 
the  time  olBRriatti,  has  since  passed  through 
an  infinity  of  changes,  naturally  dictated  by  tke 
gradual  imlargement  of  the  Orchestra,  and  the 
increased  strength  of  its  resources.  But,  it  is 
still  what  its  inventor  intended  it  to  be — a 
passionate  form  of  declamation,  in  which  the  sense 
of  the  verbal  text  is  enforced  by  the  continual 
interposition  of  Orchestral  Symphonies  of  more 
or  less  elaborate  construction.  Lastly,  the  sym- 
metrical form  of  the  Aria  had  only  been  veiy 
imperfectly  suggested,  before  Scarlatti  completed 
it  by  the  addition  of  a  '  Second  Part.*  followed 
by  that  repetition  of  the  original  Strain  now- 
known  as  the  Da  Capo,  Within  the  last  hun- 
dred years  this  Da  Capo  has  been  discontinued, 
from  a  not  unnatural  objection  to  the  stiffness  of 
its  effect;  but  that  very  stiffness  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  notable  sign  of  life.  We  cannot 
but  welcome  it  as  the  healthy  indication  of  a 
desire  to  escape  from  the  dreariness  of  the  inter- 
minable Monologue  which  preceded  it;  and, 
however  formal  we  may  now  think  it,  we  owe 
something  to  the  Composer  who  first  made  it  a 
distinctive  feature  in  the  Dramatic  Music  he  did 
so  much  to  perfect,  and  whose  love  of  regular 
design  led  him  to  introduce  improvements  of 
equal  value  into  the  form  of  the  Instrumental 
Prelude  which  was  afterwards  recognised  as  the 
indispensable  Overture. 

Scarlatti's  first  Opera,  'L*Onestli  nell*  Amore,* 
produced  at  Rome  in  the  Palace  of  Christina,  ex- 
Queen  of  Sweden,  in  1680,  was  followed  by  loS 
others,  written  from  Rome,  Vienna,  Venice,  and 
more  especially  Naples,  which  justiy  claims  him 
as  the  founder  of  its  admirable  School.  The  most 
successful  of  them  seem  to  have  been,  *  Pompeo' 
(Naples,  1684);  *La  Teodora'  (Rome,  1693); 
•Pirro  e  Demetrio,**Il  Prigioniero  ^fortunato,' 
'II  Prigioniero  superbo',  *  Gli  Equivochi  nd 
sembiante,*  *Le  Nozze  col  nemico,'  'Laodicea  e 
Berenice,*  'D  Figlio  delle  Solve  *  (Naples,  1694- 
1703);  *I1  Medo*  and  '11  Teodoro*  (Rome, 
^703-1709);  *I1  Trionfo  della  Libert^*  and 
*  Mitridate  *  (Venice,  1 707) ;  and  the  most  cele* 
brated  of  all,  '  La  Principessa  fedele.*  To  these 
must  be  added  an  enormous  collection  of  Can- 
tatas, of  more  or  less  dramatic  chacacter,  MS. 

1  A  vs.  Score  of  this  Opera  will  be  fraud  in  the  DragoiMttl  coDecUoa 
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oopies  of  which  *re  preBerved  In  most  of  the 
larger  European  Libraries,  both  public  and 
private,  though  very  few  were  ever  published — 
a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  freehness  of  their  Melodies  rarely  fails  to 
attract  attention,  even  at  the  present  day.  It 
would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  find,  in  a  com- 
position of  any  date,  a  more  deUoious  phrase  than 
thef  ollowing : — 
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The  most  talented  of  Scarlattfs  contemporaries 
were,  among  Neapolitans,  Alessandro  Stradella 
and  Francesco  Rossi;  in  Venice,  Antonio  Caldaia 
and  Antonio  Lotti ;  in  Bologna,  Antonio  Perti, 
Francesco  Pistocchi,and  Giovanni  Maria  Buonon- 
cini ;  and,  in  Vicenza,  Domenioo  Freschi.  But 
for  his  untimely  death,  Stradella's  genius  would 
undoubtedly  have  entitled  him  to  take  rank  as- 
the  founder  of  an  original  and  highly  charac- 
teristic School.  As  it  was,  he  lived  but  to  com- 
poee  one  single  Opera,  'La  Forza  dell*  Ajnor 
patemo,'  the  Libretto  of  which  was  printed  at 
Genoa  in  1678.  Rossi,  though  bom  in  Naples, 
wrote  chiefly  for  Venice,  where  he  met  with 
very  great  success.  Iiotti  produced  eighteen  suc- 
cessful Operas  in  that  city,  between  the  years 
1683  and  1717  ;  and  one  in  Dresden.  Caldara 
enriched  the  Venetian  School  with  five,  besides 
writing  many  more  for  Vienna,  founded  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  Libretti  of  Apostolo  Zeno 
and  Metastasio.  The  greater  number  of  Freschi's 
works  were  also  written  for  Venice;  but  bis 
famous  '  Berenice '  was  first  performed  at  Padua, 
in  1680,  the  year  in  which  Scarlatti  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Rome,  with  a  mite  en  teene 
which  exceeded  in  magnificence  anything  that 
had  ever  been  previously  attempted.  Among  the 
attractions  mentioned  in  the  printed  book  of  the 
Opera,  we  find  Choruses  of  loo  Virgins,  100 
Soldiers,  and  100  Horsemen  in  iron  armour; 


besndes  40  Comets,  on  horseback;  6  mounted 
Trumpeters;  6  Drummers;  6  Ensigns;  6  Sack- 
buta ;  6  Flutes  ;  i  a  Minstrels,  playing  on  Turkish 
and  other  Instruments ;  6  Pages ;  3  Sei^eants ; 
6  C3rmbaleers;  la  Huntsmen;  la  Grooms;  la 
Charioteers;  a  Lions,  led  by  a  Turks;  a  led 
Elephants ;  Berenioe's  Triumphal  Car,  drawn  bj 
4  Horses ;  6  other  Cars,  drawn  by  i  a  Horses ; 
6  Chariots,  for  the  Procession;  a  Stable,  con- 
taining 100  living  Horses ;  a  Forest,  filled  with 
Wild-boar,  Deer,  and  Bears;  and  other  scenio 
splendours,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  but 
highly  significant,  as  indicative  of  a  condition 
of  the  Drama  in  which,  notwithstanding  an 
honest  desire  on  the  part  of  many  a  true  Artist 
to  attain  ssthetio  perfection,  the  taste  of  the 
general  public  was  as  y«t  unable  to  soar  above  the 
vulgarities  of  a  frivolous  peep-show.  To  so  great 
an  extent  was  this  absurdity  carried,  that  Pis> 
tecchies  'Leandro'  (1679^  and  'Girello*  (i68a) 
were  performed  In  Venice  by  Puppets,  and 
Ziani's  *  Damira  placata'  by  mechanical  Figures, 
as  large  as  life,  while  the  real  Singers  officiated 
behind  the  scenes.  Concerning  the  influence  of 
snch  vanities  upon  the  future  prospects  of  Art 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

The  Fifth  Pbbiod,  though  very  nearly  syn- 
chronous with  the  Fourth,*  differs  from  it  in  so 
many  essential  characteristics,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  possess,  not  merely  a  history,  but  an  Art-li'e 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  scene  of  its  development 
was  Paris,  to  which  city  it-i  leading  spirit,  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Lulli,  was  brought  from  Florence 
in  the  year  1646,  in  the  character  of  Page  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  Niece  of  Louis 
XIV.  For  the  personal  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary genius  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  pp. 
1 73-x  74  of  the  present  volume ;  all  that  concerns 
us  here  is  his  influence  upon  the  Musical  Drama. 
Removed  from  Italy  at  the  age  of  13,  he  brought 
none  of  its  traditions  to  France,  and  was  thus 
left  to  form  a  School — ^for  he  did  nothing  less^- 
by  the  aid  of  his  own  natural  talent  alone.  He 
has  not,  indeed,  escaped  the  charge  of  plagiarism ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  pofited  not  a  little 
by  the  study  of  such  works  of  Cavalli  and  Cesd 
as  he  could  obtain  in  Paris :  but  the  assertion 
that  he  imitated  the  forms  invented  by  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Venetian  School,  from  inability 
to  strike  out  new  ones  far  himself,  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  known  conditions  under 
which  his  Operas  were  produced,  and  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
works  themselves.  The  French  Grand  Opera 
was  no  importation  from  foreign  parts.  It  had  aa 
independent  origin  of  its  own  ;  and  is  as  clearly 
traceable  to  the  Ballet,  as  its  Italian  sister  is  to 
Classical  Tragedy.    As  early  as  the  year  1581,  a 

1  Tbronvhoat  thit  Aiilol*.  we  1uit«  used  th«  word  Pbmoo  leu  for 
the  purpose  of  ezpreuing  •  definite  term  of  Te&n,  than  for  thAt  of 
indicating  a  definite  stage  of  artlitle  dereiopment.  Uenoe.  though 
our  'Periods'  will  be  consUntly  found  to  oTerlap  each  other  in  point 
of  time,  they  will  introduce  no  confusion  either  of  styles  or  nation- 
alitles.  >'ot withstanding  certain  anomalies  Inseparable  from  thfi 
method  of  cla-isiflcatlon.  we  venture  to  otter  It  as  the  best  we  have 
bf^n  able  to  devise,  after  loiig  and  careful  ooaalderatloa  of  t'*' 
dUQcult  sut^ect 
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piece,  called  *  Le  Ballet  oomique  de  la  Kojme/ 
arranged  by  Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeaulx,  with 
Dance  Tunes,  Choruses,  Musical  Dialogues,  and 
Bitomelli,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Beaulieu 
and  Salmon,  was  acted,  at  the  Chateau  de  Mou- 
tiers,  in  presence  of  Henri  III,  with  extraordinary 
splendour.  [Vol.  i.  p.  135  a.]  The  entire  work 
is,  fortunately,  still  in  existence ;  and  the  Music 
— of  which  an  example  will  be  found  under 
Obchestbation — is  far  more  likely  to  have  sug- 
gested ideas  to  LulU  than  the  productions  of  his 
own  countr^onen.  The  first  attempt  to  introduce 
Italian  Music  was  made  by  Rinuccini,  who 
▼isited  France  in  the  suite  of  Maria  de'  Medici 
in  1600  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  accorded 
with  the  national  taste.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  the  Ballet  was  more  warmly 
patronised  at  Court  than  any  other  kind  of 
musical  entertainment.  Cardinal  Mazarin  en- 
deavoured to  re -introduce  the  Italian  Opera, 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV  ;  but  its 
success  was  very  transient,  and  far  less  en- 
couraging than  that  of  the  early  attempts  at 
French  Opera.  The  first  of  these  was  *  Akebar, 
Boi  de  Mogol/  written  and  composed  by  the 
Abb^  Mailly,  and  performed  at  Carpentras  in 
1646,  in  the  presence  of  the  Papal  L«^ate, 
Cardinal  Bichi.  In  1659,  Perrin  wrote  a  Pas- 
toral* with  Music  by  Cambert,  which  was  first 
privately  performed  at  Issy,  and  afterwards,  in 
presence  of  the  King,  at  Vincennes.  Louis  was 
delighted  with  it;  and,  supported  by  his  approval, 
its  authors  produced  some  other  works,  of  which 
the  most  successful  was  '  Pomone,'  played  first  in 
1669  at  the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  and  in  1677  in  the 
Tennis  Court  at  the  Hotel  de  Gu^ndgaud.  This 
was  the  first  French  Opera  ever  publicly  performed 
in  Paris.  Meanwhile,  Lulll  was  industriously 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  Ballets,  designed 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  young  King,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  cared  little  for 
any  kind  of  Music  nnsuited  to  his  favourite 
pastime.  But  in  March,  167a,  he  obtained,  by 
Boyal  Patent,  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  'Aca- 
demic de  Musique,'  and  then  it  was  that  he 
entered  upon  that  portion  of  his  career  which 
exercised  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  Dramatic  Music  in  France. 
Too  poUtio  to  imperil  his  position  at  Court  by 
the  introduction  of  unwelcome  novelties,  he  still 
made  Ballet  Music  his  chevcU  de  bcUaille ;  and, 
BO  popular  were  his  Dance  Tunes  and  rhythmic 
Choruses,  that  the  occupants  of  the  Parterre  are 
said  to  have  been  constantly  tempted  to  join  in 
singing  them.  Moreover,  his  bold  and  highly 
cultivated  taste  for  Instrumental  Music  led  him 
to  mould  the  Overture  into  a  form  more  perfect 
than  any  with  which  it  had  been  previously  in- 
vested. [See  Overture.]  For  the  meagre  Pre- 
lude affected  by  his  Italian  contemporaries  he 


Subject,  and  many  clever  points  of  imitation, 
broadly  conceived,  and  designed  rather  to  please 
by  their  natural  sequence  than  to  surprise  by  any 
•xtraoi'dinary  display  of  ingenuity.     Sometimes 
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he  added  a  third  Movement,  in  the  fonnuxf 
a  Minuet,  or  other  stately  Dance  Tune,  which 
never  &iled  to  delight  the  hearer  :  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  that 
no  long  time  elapsed  before  it  was  imitated  by 
every  Composer  in  Europe.  Hadf  LuUi  doce 
nothing  for  Art  but  this,  posterity  would  still 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  priceless  bequest : 
but  he  did  far  more.  Inspired  by  the  Verses  of 
Quinault,  who  wrote  20  pieces  for  him  between 
the  years  1672  and  1686,  he  had  genius  enough 
to  devise  a  style  of  Recitative  so  well  adapted  to 
the  spirit  of  the  best  French  Poetry,  that  the 
declamatory  portions  of  his  Operas  soon  became 
even  more  attractive  than  the  scenes  which  de- 
pended for  their  success  upon  mere  spectacular 
display.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  expedient  already  well- 
known  in  the  Venetian  School — the  constant 
alternation  of  Duple  and  Triple  Rhythm.  This 
he  used  to  an  excess,  which,  while  it  secured  the 
perfect  rhetorical  expression  of  the  text,  injured 
the  flow  of  his  Melody  very  seriously,  and  would 
be  a  fatal  bar  to  the  revival  of  his  Music  at  the 
present  day.  But,  it  helped  him  to  found  the 
great  French  School ;  and  France  will  ever  be 
grateful  to  him  for  doing  so.  A  comparison  of  the 
following  extract  from  *Atys'  (1676)  with  the 
Scene  from  Cavalli's  *6iasone*  .given  at  page  503, 
will  clearly  exemplify  the  distinction  between  his 
style  and  that  of  the  Venetian  Composers  :— 


Lull!  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  en- 
courage the  talent  of  a  possible  rival,  or  even  to 
allow  him  a  fair  hearing.  While  he  lived,  he 
reigned  supreme;  and  his  successors,  Colasse, 
Danchet,  Campra,  and  Destouches,  were  quite 

*«v*«  -u^vwv.  ^ -      incompetent  to  carry  on  his  work.     But  though 

substituted  a  dignified  Largo,  followed  by  anA  Art  hmguiahed  in  France,  good  service  was  done 


Allegro,  in  the  Fugato  style,  with  a  well-marke4,  fin  its  cause,  in  our  own  country,  by  a  contem- 


porary  writer,  the  originality  of  whose  genius 

renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  treat  of  the 

epoch  in  which  he  flourished  as  a  Sixth  Period. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  Alessandro  Scarlattiy 
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OP  dramatic  Composer  of  the  17th  century  has 
left  behind  him  so  great  a  number  of  works,  the 
beauty  of  which  time  has  no  power  to  destroy,  as 
Henry  Purcell.  In  all  essential  points,  he  was 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  His  Melodies  sound  as  fresh  to-day  as 
they  did  when  they  were  6rst  written ;  and  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons.  Apart  from  their 
skilful  construction,  which  betrays  the  hand  of 
the  accomplished  Musician  in  every  bar,  they  are 
pervaded  throughout  by  a  spontaneity  of  thought 
which  can  never  grow  old.  Springing  directly  from 
the  depths  of  the  Composer^s  heart,  they  never  fail 
to  find,  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  a  response 
over  which  the  tyranny  of  &8hion  can  ezerdse 
no  influence.  It  ia  not  surprising  that  their 
author  should  have  created  his  own  model, 
instead  of  following  the  example  of  the  French 
or  Italian  Composers.  The  idea  of  English 
Opera  was  suggested  neither  by  the  Ballet  nor 
the  Tragedy.  It  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  Masque;  and  the  Masque,  in  England  at 
least,  was  very  fitr  from  presenting  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  Lyric  Drama.  Its  Music  was, 
at  first,  purely  incidental— as  much  so  as  that 
introduceid  into  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  is 
true,  that  as  early  as  161 7  Nicolo  Lani^re  set 
an  entire  Masque  of  Ben  Jonson's  to  Music,  in 
the  StUo  recitativo,  and  may  therefore  justly  claim 
the  credit  of  having  composed  the  first  English 
Opera,  though  he  was  by  birth  an  Italian.  But 
the  practice  was  not  continued.  The  Music 
written  by  Henry  Lawes  for  Milton*s  *Comus,'  in 
1654,  is  far  less  dramatic  than  Lock's  'Macbeth* ; 
and  it  was  really  Purcell  who  first  transformed 
the  Masque  into  the  Opera;  or  rather,  anni- 
hilated the  one,  and  introduced  the  other  in  its 
place :  and  this  he  did  so  satisfactorily,  that, 
measuring  his  success  by  the  then  condition  of 
Art  in  Fnmce  and  Italy,  he  left  nothin<;  more  to 
be  desired.  His  Recit»tive,  no  less  rhetorically 
perfect  than  Lulli*s,  was  infinitely  more  natural, 
and  frequently  impassioned  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  his  Airs,  despite  his  self-confessed  admiration 
for  the  Italian  style,  shew  little  trace  of  the  fonns 
then  most  in  vogue,  but  breathing  rather  the 
spirit  of  unfettered  National  Melody,  stand  forth 
as  models  of  refinement  and  freedom.  Purcell's 
dramatic  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  them  have  been 
lost.  The  names  have  been  preserved  of  *  Dido 
and  iEneas*  (1677),  'Abelazor'  (ib.),  'Timon  of 
Athens'  (1678),  'The  Virtuous  Wife'  (1680). 
'Theodosius'  (ib.).  'The  Indian  Queen,*  'Dio- 
desian,  or  the  Prophetess'  (1690),  Dryden's 
'  Tempest '  (ib.),  •  King  Arthur '  (1691).  'Amphi- 
trion'  (ib.),  'The  Gordian  Knot  untied'  (ib.), 
'  Distressed  Innocence'  (ib.),  'The  Fairy  Queon ' 
(1693),  •  The  Old  Bachelor '  (1693),  'The  Married 
Beau  '  (1694),  'The  Double  Dealer '  (ib.),  •  Don 
Quixote'  (ib.),  and  'Bonduca'  (1695).  Of  these, 
some  were  complete  Operas ;  some.  Plays  with 
Incidental  Music ;  and  some,  dramatic  pieces  for 
which  he  wrote  only  the  Overtures  and  Act 
Tunes.  The  complete  Score  of  '  Dioclesian  '  was 
published  in  1691,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles 
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Duke  of  Somerset.  A  splendid  edition  of '  King 
Arthur '  was  published  by  the  Musical  Antiqua- 
rian Society.  MS.  Scores  of  '  Dido  and  iGneas,' 
'  Bonduca,*  *  Timon  of  Athens,'  *  Dioclesian,'  and 
'A  Second  Interlude,*  will  be  found  in  the 
Dragonetti  Collection,  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  a  large  selection  of  Songs  and  other  pieces 
from  the  entire  series  are  preserved  in  a  work 
called  '  Orpheus  Britxmnicus.''  publiiihed  by  the 
Composer's  widow  in  1698,  and  now  becoming 
scarce.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  finer 
example  of  his  style  than  the  following  enchant- 
ing Melody  from  '  King  Arthur ' : 


Cj    '  '    prlAD  BTores, 


What  LulU  did  for  Prance,  and  Purcell  for 
England,  Reinhard  Keiser,  the  leading  Composer 
of  our  Seventh  Period,  did  for  Germany.  The 
Opera  was  first  imported  into  that  country  frT>m 
Italy  in  1627,  when  Rinuccini's  '  Dafne.'  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Martin  Opitz,  and  set  to 
Music  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  was  performed  at 
Torgau,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
George  II,  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  with  the  sister 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  At  Regensburg,  the 
Musical  Drama  made  its  first  appearance  with 
Benedetto  Ferrari's  *  L'Inganno  d'Amore,'  in 
1653.  Antonio  Draghi's  'Alcindo,'  and  'Clo- 
ridia,'  were  produced  in  1665  at  Vienna ;  and 
Giulio  Rivals  'Adelaida  Regia  Principessa  di 
Susa,'  at  Munich.  But  all  these  last-named 
works  were  sung  in  Italian.  The  true  cradle  of 
the  German  Opera,  despite  its  transient  success 
at  Torgau,  was  Hamburg ;  in  which  city  Johann 
Theile  produced  his  *  Adam  und  Eva* — the  first 
'  Singspiel  *  ever  publicly  performed  in  the  Ger- 
man language — in  1678.  This  was  followed,  in 
the  same  year,  by  'Omntes';  and  from,  that 
time  forward  the  Hamburg  Theatre  retained 
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the  first  pUoe  among  the  public  Opera  Honses 
of  Germany  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Niko- 
lau8  Strunok  wrote  6  operas  for  it,  between  the 
years  1678  and  1685.  Between  1679  and  1686, 
Johann  Franck  wrote  13.  Johann  Fortsch  wrote 
I  a,  between  1684  and  1690 ;  Johann  Conradi, 
8,  between  1691  and  1693 ;  Johann  Gousser,  5, 
between  1693  and  1697;  and  Mattheson,  3, 
between  1699  and  1704:  but  between  1694 
and  1734*  Keiser  produced  quite  certainly  not 
less  than  116,  and  probably  many  more.  Handel 
also  brought  out  his  '  Almira'  and  'Nero'  there 
in  1705,  and  his  'Daphne'  and  *Florinda'  in 
1706  ;  his  connection  with  Hamburg  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  long  duration,  and  it  wae  to  Keiser's 
exertions  alone  that  the  Theatre  was  Indebted 
for  its  world-wide  &me.  Keisei's  first  attempt 
— 'Basilius' — which  had  already  been  success- 
fully  performed  at  Wolfenbtittel  in  1693,  was 
received  in  1694  with  the  utmost  possible  enthu- 
siasm ;  and,  after  that,  his  popularity  continued 
undiminished,  until,  40  years  later,  he  took  leave 
of  his  admiring  audience  with  his  last  pro- 
duction, '  Ciroe.'  The  number  of  his  published 
works  is,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  exceed- 
ingly small.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  them 
was  long  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  lost,  in  the 
city  which  haid  once  so  warmly  welcomed  their 
appeara|Loe  ;  but  in  1810,  Pdlchau  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  latge  collection  of  the 
original  MSS.,  which  are  now  safely  stored  in 
Berlin.  Their  style  is  purely  German;  less 
remarkable  for  its  rhetorical  perfection  than  that 
of  LulH,  but  exhibiting  far  greater  variety  of 
expression,  and  a  more  earnest  endeavour  to 
attain  that  spirit  of  dramatic  truth  which  ahme 
can  render  such  Music  worthy  of  its  intended 
purpose.  Their  author's  love  for  scenic  splendour 
did  indeed  sometimes  tempt  him  to  place  more 
reliance  upon  its  effect  than  was  consistent  with 
the  higher  aspirations  of  his  genius ;  yet  he  was 
none  the  less  a  true  Artist ;  and,  though 
Schiitz  and  Theile  were  before  him  in  the  field, 
it  would  be  scarcely  just  to  deny  him  the  honour 
of  having  founded  that  great  German  School 
which  has  since  produced  the  finest  Dramatic 
Composers  the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  the  advance  we  have  recorded  was  not 
confined  to  one  School  only.  The  opening  decades 
of  the  1 8  th  century  introduce  us  to  a  very 
important  crisis  in  the  annals  of  the  Lyric 
Drama,  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
So  steadily  had  it  continued  to  increase  in 
general  favour,  since  it  was  first  presented  to 
a  Florentine  audience  in  the  year  1600,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  we  find  it  firmly  established,  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  as  a  refined 
and  highly  popular  species  of  entertainment. 
Meanwhile,  its  progress  towards  artistic  per- 
fection hatl  been  so  far  unimpeded  by  any  serious 
difficulty,  that  a  marked  improvement  in  style 
is  perceptible  at  each  successive  stage  of  its 
career ;  and  the  Eighth  PgRiop  of  its  history, 
upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  is  preg- 
nant with  interest,  as  suggestive  of  a  far  higher 
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ideal  than  ftny  that  we  have  hitherto  had  occasfcn 
to  consider. 

Though  Handel,  am  we  have  already  seen, 
made  his  first  essay,  at  Hamburg,  in  G^man 
Opera,  his  natural  taste  Bjrmpathised  entirely 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  School,  which 
had  already  been  ennobled  by  the  influoioe  of 
Garissimi,  Colonna,  and  other  great  writers  of 
Chamber  Music,  as  well  as  by  the  works  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  the  best  Dramatic 
Composers  of  the  Fourth  Period.  Attracted  by 
the  fame  of  these  illustrious  Maestri,  he  studied 
their  works  with  all  possible  diligence  during 
his  sojourn  in  Italy;  and  having  learned  from 
them  all  that  he  cared  to  know,  put  his  ex- 
perience to  the  test  by  producing  his  first  Italian 
Opera,  *  Boderigo,'  at  Florence,  in  1 706,  and  hia 
second,  'Agrippina,'  in  the  following  year,  at 
Venice,  besides  composing,  at  Rome,  a  third 
Musical  Drama,  called  «Silla,*  which,  though 
never  publicly  performed,  served  afterwards  as 
the  basis  of  *Amadi^.'  Even  in  these  early 
works,  his  transcendant  genius  asserted  itself 
with  a  power  which  completely  overoame  the 
national  exclusiveness  of  the  Itidians,  who  afiTeo- 
tipnately  sumamed  him  '  H  oaro  Sassone' :  but 
a  still  more  decided  triumph  awaited  him  in 
London,  where  he  brought  out  his  famous  '  Ri- 
naldo '  (composed  in  a  fortnight  1)  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  February  24, 
1 71 1.  This  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
finest  opera  that  had  ever  been  placed  upon  the 
Stage,  in  any  country ;  and  its  success  was  both 
briUiant  and  lasting.  On  its  first  production, 
it  was  played  fifteen  times  in  succession.  It  had 
a  second  run,  of  nine  nights,  in  the  following 
year;  a  third  in  1715;  a  fourth  in  171 7,  and 
another  as  late  as  1731.  Moreover,  it  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  171 5  at  Hamburg; 
and  equally  so,  three  years  afterwards,  at  Naples. 
For  this  long-continued  popularity  it  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  Arias,  of 
which  it  contained  many,  such  as  *  Lascia  ch^io 
^pianga,*  *Cara  sposa,'  'Vieni  o  cara,*  'Figlia 
mia,' '  II  tricerbero  *  umiliato,'  and  others  equally 
fine,  concerning  which  it  may  be  safely  prophesied, 
that,  like  the  magnificent  March,  afterwards 
introduced  by  Dr.  Pepusch  into  the  *  Beggar*8 
Opera,'*  (1727),  they  will  last  for  ever.  The 
original  decorations  were  very  splendid ;  and^ 
if  the  testimony  of  an  avowed  enemy  may  be 
trusted,  not  altogether  conceived  in  irreproachable 
taste.  Though  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that 
we  owe  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  pleasantries 
contained  in  No.  V.  of  the  *  Spectator,'  to  Addi- 
son's disgust  at  the  fisbilure  of  his  own  so-called 
English  Opera,  'Rosamond,'  the  remarks  there 
passed  upon  the  release  of  a  flight  of  living  birds 
during  the  Flute  Symphony^  of  *  Augelletti  che 

1  OrigiDBlly  written.  In  the  fonn  of  an  InctmnMnttl  Sanbuide,  tat 
'Almira.'  at  Hamburg.  In  1705. 

3  Once  extremely  popular  as  an  Sngliih  Bacchanalian  Song.  'Let 
the  waiter  bring  dean  glasMS.' 

>  To  the  words. '  Let  us  take  the  road.  Hark  1  I  hear  the  eonnd  of 
coaches.'  Another  equally  fine  March,  from  '  Sdpio/  afterwarde 
appeared  In  'Polly.'  ae  'Brave  Boys,  prepare.' 

*  This  Symphony,   though  contained  In  Handalli  ' 
Soore,  Is  not  ghren  In  the  early  printed  oopiei. 
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OftaUte*  Mnre  to  show  that  the  pnerilities  ^ 
which  had  ftmiiaed  the  VenetiBiia  in  the  time 
of  Fieachi  and  Ziani,  had  not  yet  pawed  entirely 
out  of  &Bhion,  and  that  the  Lyric  Drama  was 
■till  disfignred  by  anomalies  which  needed  careful 
excision.  When  Italian  Operas  were  first  intro> 
duoed  into  this  country,  in  place  of  the  miserable 
productions  which  succeeded  the  really  great 
works  of  Purcelly  they  were  performed  by  a 
mixed  company  of  Italians  and  Englishmen,  each 
of  whom  sang  in  his  own  language.  A  similar 
absur(fity  had  long  prevailed  in  Hamburg,  where 
the  Ajrs  of  certain  popular  Operas  were  sung  in 
Italian,  and  the  Recitatives  in  German;  and 
even  in  Italy  the  conventionalities  of  fashion, 
and  the  jealousies  of  favourite  Singers,  exercised 
a  far  more  potent  influence  upon  &e  progress  of 
Dramatic  Art  than  was  consistent  wiUi  true 
aesthetic  principles.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
construction  of  an  Opera  were  so  severely  formal, 
that  the  Composer  was  not  permitted  to  use  his 
owndisoretion,  even  with  regud  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Voices  he  employed.  The  orthodox  num- 
ber of  Perwnaggi  was  six — three  Women  and 
three  Men ;  or,  at  most,  three  Women  assisted 
by  four  Men.  The  First  Woman  (Prima  donna) 
was  always  a  high  Soprano,  and  the  Second  or 
Third  a  Contralto.  Sometimes  a  Woman  was 
permitted  to  sing  a  Man's  part,  especially  if  her 
voice,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Barbier  and  Mrs. 
Anastasia  Robinson,  happened  to  be  a  low  one : 
but,  in  any  case,  it  was  de  rigaeur  that  the  First 
Man  {Primo  uomo)  should  be  an  artificial  So- 
prano, even  though  the  rdle  assigned  to  him 
might  be  that  of  Theseus  or  Hercules.  The 
Second  Man  was  either  a  Soprano,  like  the  first, 
or  an  artificial  Contralto;  and  the  Third,  a 
Tenor.  When  a  Fourth  male  Character  {Ul- 
tima parte)  was  introduced,  the  part  was  most 
frequently  allotted  to  a  Bass :  but  Operas  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  which,  as  in  Handers 
'  Teseo,*  the  entire  staff  of  male  Singers  consisted 
of  artificial  Sopranos  and  Contraltos,  who  mono- 
polised all  the  principal  Songs,  and  upon  whose 
popularity  for  Uie  time  being  the  suocess  of  the 
work  in  no  small  degree  depended. 

The  Airs  entrusted  to  these  several  performers 
were  arranged  in  five  unvarying  CltuBses,  each 
distinguish^  by  some  well-defined  peculiarity  of 
style,  though  not  of  general  design ;  the  same 
mechanical  form,  consisting  of  A-First  and  Second 
Part,  followed  by  the  indispensable  Da  Cofo^ 
being  conmion  to  all  alike. 

I.  The  Aria  eantahiU  was  a  quiet  Slow  Move- 
ment, characterised,  in  the  works  of  the  best 
Masters,  by  a  certain  tender  pathos  which  seldom 
failed  to  please,  and  so  contrived  as  to  afford 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of 
extempore  ornamentation  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Singer.  Its  accompaniment,  always  verv  simple, 
wss  limited  in  must  cases  to  a  plain  Thorough- 
Bass,  the  chords  of  which  were  filled  in  upon  the 
Harpsichord.  The  following  beautiful  melody, 
from  Handel's  *  Tolomeo,*  was  sung  with  great 
ef^ot  by  Signora  Faustina,  in  tha  year  i ;  ab. 
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9.  The  4^  ^  portamento  was  also  a  Slow 
Movement,  and  generally  a  very  telling  one. 
Its  Rhythm  was  more  strongly  marked  th^  that 
of  the  Aria  eantabile,  its  style  more  measured, 
and  its  Melody  of  a  more  decidedly  symmetrical 
character,  freely  interspersed  with  sustained  and 
swelling  notes,  but  affording  few  opportunftleSr 
for  the  introduction  of  extempore  embellishments. 
Flowing  and  graceful  in  design,  its  expression 
was  rather  sedate  and  dignified  than  passionate ; 
and  its  Accompaniment  rarely  extended  beyond 
a  well-phrased  Thorough-Bass,  with  one  or  two 
Violins,  used  chiefly  in  the  Symphonies.  The 
following  example  is  from  Handel's  *Riocardo 
Prime,'  in  which  Opera  it  was  first  sung,  by 
Signora  Cuxsoni,  in  the  year  1727. 


3.  The  Aria  di 
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great  variety  of  treatment.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  was  less  pathetic  than  the  Aria  CarUdbtUt 
and  less  dignified  than  the  Aina  di  portamento^  but 
capable  of  expressing  greater  depths  of  passion 
than  either.  Its  pace  was  generally,  though  not 
necessarily,  Andante;  the  second  part  being 
sung  a  little  faster  than  the  first,  with  a  return 
to  the  orivrinal  time  at  the  Da  Capo,  Its  Ac- 
companiment was  rich  and  varied,  including  at 
least  the  full  Stringed  Band,  with  the  frequent 
introduction  of  Oboes  and  other  Wind  Instru- 
ments. Some  of  Handel's  most  celebrated  iSongs 
belong  to  this  class,  the  style  of  which  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  subjoined  Air  from  'Teseo,* 
sung  in  1 713  by  Maigherita  de  I'Epine. 


^-jjii.,  .ITTIfe 


4.  The  Aria  parlante  was  of  a  more  declamatory 
character,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  the 
expression  of  deep  passion,  or  violent  emotion  of 
any  kind.  Its  Accompamments  were  sometimes 
very  elaborate,  and  exhibited  great  variety  of  In- 
strumentation, which  the  best  Masters  carefully 
accommodated  to  the  sense  of  the  Verses  they 
desired  to  illustrate.  Different  forms  of  the  Aii 
were  sometimes  distinguished  by  special  names  : 
for  instance,  quiet  Melodies,  in  which  one  note 
was  accorded  to  each  several  syllable,  were  called 
Arte  di  nota  e  parol^i ;  while  the  terms  Aria 
agitata,  A ria  di  ftrepito,  and  even  Aria  infwriaia^ 
were  applied  to  Movements  exhibiting  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  dramatic  power.  The  following 
example,  from  Handers  '  Sosarme,'  was  sung  in 
173a  by  Signora  Bagnolesi,  to  an  obbligato 
Violin  Accompaniment  played  by  Castrucci. 


5.  The  Aria  di  bravura,  or  cTagiliid.,   was 
generally  an  Allegro,  filled  with  hriliiajit '  divi- 
sions '  or  passages  of  rapid  Jioritura  calculated 
to  display  the  utmost  powers  of  the  Singer  for 
whom  the  Movement  was  intended.     Some  of 
the  passages  written  for  Elizabetta  Pilotti  Schia- 
vonetti,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  Nicolini,    Farinelli, 
and  other  great  Singers  of  the  period,  were  so 
amazingly  difBcult.  that  few  Artists  of  the  present 
day  would  care  to  attack  them  without  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  preparatory  study,  though  it 
is  certain  that  the  Vocalists  for  whom  they  were 
originally  composed  overcame  them  with  ease. 
Among  such  volcUe  we  may  class  the  following, 
sung  in   'Ricardo  Prime/   by  the    celebrated 
Sopranist,  Senesino. 
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Though  we  ■ome times  meet  with  Operatic  Airs 
of  the  i8th  century  which  seem,  at  first  sight, 
inconsistent  with  this  rigid  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a  little  careful  scrutiny  will  generally  enable 
us  to  refer  them,  with  tolerable  certainty,  to  one 
or  oth«9r  of  the  universally-recognised  orders. 

The  Cavatina,  for  instance,  distinguished  from 
all  other  types  by  the  absence  of  a  Second  Part 
and  its  attendant  Da  capo,  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  an  abbreviated  form,  either  of  the 
Aria  canlabUe,  the  Aria  di  portamento^  or  the 
Aria  di  mezzo  earattere,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Second  Act  of  *Teseo*  opens  with  an  ex- 
ample which  establishes  this  fact  very  clearly, 
noting  only  the  addition  of  a  subordinate  Strain 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  regular  Aria  eantabile. 

The  Aria  d^imitazione  was  written  in  too 
many  yarieties  of  style  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  its  restriction  to  any  single  Class.  Warlike 
Airs  with  Trumpet  obbligato.  Hunting- Songs 
with  Horn  Accompaniment,  Echo-Songs — such  as 
*  Dite  che  fk,'  in  *  Tolomeo' — Airs  with  obbligato 
Flute  passages  or  vocal  trills  suggestive  of  the 
warblings  of  birds,  and  descriptive  pieces  of  a 
hundred  other  kinds,  all  fell  within  this  category, 
and  generally  exhibited  the  prominent  character- 
is  tics  of  the  Aria  di  mezzo  earattere,  unless,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  they  were  simple  enough 
to  be  classed  as  Arte  caiUahUit  or  even  Arie 
fxirlanti,  with  a  more  or  less  elaborate  obbligato 
Accompaniment,  or  contained  volaie  of  sufficient 
brilliancy  to  enable  them  to  rank  as  Arie 
d'affilitd. 

The  Aria  alV  unisono  is  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  'Bel  piacer,'  sung  by  Isabella 
Girardeau,  in  *  Kinaldo/  and  generally  regarded 
an  the  typical  example  of  the  style,  is  a  pure 
Aria  eantabile,  written  for  an  expressive  Soprano, 
supported  only  by  a  single  Violin  part,  playing 
in  unison  with  the  Voice  throughout.  In  the 
t'.ymphonies.  a  Violoncello  part  is  added ;  but  it 
it}  never  heard  simultaneously  with  the  Singer. 
Similar  Airs  will  be  found  in  *  II  Pastor  Fido ' 
and  '  Ariadne* ;  but  we  meet  with  them  so 
seld'im,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
ever  held  in  any  great  degree  of  favour,  either 
by  Singers  or  ^e  public.  The  fine  Song,  'II 
tricerbero  umiliato,'  in  'Rinaldo,*  represents  a 
less  rare  form,  wherein  the  Basses  and  other 
Instruments  all  supported  the  Voice  in  Unisons 
or  Octaves. 

The  Aria  eoncertaia  was  simply  an  Aria  di 
mezzo  caraitere,  or  kh  Aria  parlatde,  with  a  more 
than  usually  elaborate  or  original  Accompaniment. 
Among  the  finest-known  examples  of  this  class, 
we  may  mention  '  Priva  son,'  in  '  GiuHo  Gesare,' 
with  Flute  obbligato ;  *  Hor  la  tromba,*  in  '  Ri- 
naldo,' with  four  Trumpets  and  Drums  obbligati ; 
an  Air  in '  II  Pastor  Fido,'  with  Accompaniments 
for  Violins,  and  Violoncellos  in  Octaves  pizzi- 
cato, with  a  Harpsichord  part,  arpeggiando, 
throughout;  'Ma  quai  notte,'  in  *Partenope,' 
accompanied  by  a  flutes,  a  Violins,  Viola,  and 
Theorbo,  with  Violence !li  and  Bassi  pizzicato; 
'  Se  la  mia  vita,'  in  *  Ezio,'  for  i  Violin,  Viola, 
Viuloncello,  a  Flutes,  and  a  Horns ;  '  Alle  sfere 
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della  gloria,*  m  *  Sosarme,'  for  the  Full  Stringed 
Band,  enriched  by  a  Oboes,  and  a  Horns  ;  and  a 
highly  characteristic  Scena,  in*Seme1e' — 'Som- 
nus,  awake  1 ' — for  a  Violins,  Viola^  Violoncello, 
a  Bassoons,  and  Organ. 

The  sequence  and  distribution  of  these  varied 
Movements  was  regulated  by  laws  no  less  strin- 
gent than  those  which  governed  their  division 
into  separate  Classes.  It  was  necessary  that 
every  Scene  in  every  Opera  should  terminate 
with  an  Air ;  and  every  member  of  the  Dro- 
maJLis  personce  was  expected  to  sing  one,  at  least, 
in  each  of  the  three  Acts  into  which  the  piece 
was  almost  invariably  divided ;  but  no  Per- 
former was  permitted  to  sing  two  Airs  in  suc- 
cession, nor  were  two  Airs  of  the  same  Class 
allowed  to  follow  each  other,  even  though  as- 
signed to  two  different  Singers.  The  most  im- 
portant Airs  were  played  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  and  second  Acts.  In  the  second  and 
third  Acts,  the  hero  and  heroine  each  claimed 
a  grand  Scena,  consisting  of  an  Accompanied 
Recitative — such  as  'Alma  del  gran  Pompeo,'  in 
'Giulio  Cesare' — followed  by  an  Aria  €fagilitd 
calculated  to  display  the  power  of  the  Vocalist  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage;  in  addition  to 
which  the  same  two  characters  united  their 
Voices  in  at  least  one  grand  Duet.  The  third 
Act  terminated  with  a  Chorus  of  lively  cha* 
racter,  frequently  accompanied  by  a  Dance :  but 
no  Trios,  Quartets,  or  other  Concerted  Move- 
ments were  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  Opera, 
though  three  or  more  Characters  were  sometimes 
suffered — as  in  *  Rinaldo'  ^ — to  join  in  a  harmon- 
ised exclamation,  at  the  close  of  a  Rtcitative. 


Rinaldo. 


Gofflvdo. 


Almirena. 
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1  Man  thftn  umntf  jwa  afterwaidi,  Voaut  uied  Uw  Mine  mr 
pedient.  with  Irretistible  effect.  In  '  La  Nuzm  dl  Flc«n)b'  Old  Opem- 
foen  will  Mftroely  netd  to  be  mntnded  of  the  frantic  'double  encore' 
which  followed  the  delivery  of  the  words, '  E  tchlattl  11  Slgnor  Cont«  al 
Ciuto  mlo.'  bj  Mile.  Jenny  T.lnd.  Mnte.  Urimald  .  hltfiiur  U ' 
•ad  Herr  SUudigl.  U  Her  Mijestj'i  TbmXn,  in  the  J9U 1847. 
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It  Beems  strange,  that  with  so  many  Voices  at 
command,  so  little  advantage  should  have  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  of  combining  them ; 
but  the  law  was  absolute,  and  no  doubt  owed  its 
origin  to  the  desire  of  popular  singers  rather  to 
shine  alone,  at  any  cost,  than  to  share  their 
triumphs  with  rival  candidates  for  public  favour. 

The  effect  of  these  formal  restricdons,  pressing 
with  equal  severity  on  the  Composer  and  the 
author  of  the  Libretto,  was  &tal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  and  consistent  Drama.  Of 
the  numerous  Poets  who  wrote  for  the  Lyric 
Stage,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
two  only,  Apostolo  Zeno  and  Metastasio,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  really  good  pieces,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way.  Goldoni 
would  probably  have  been  equally  successful, 
had  he  been  equally  persevering ;  but  after  one 
or  two  vexatious  failures,  he  threw  up  the  Opera 
in  disgust,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  Comedy. 
Among  Composers,  Handel  alone  so  far  over- 
came the  trammels  of  pedantry  as  to  suffer  them 
to  exerdse  no  deleterious  influence  whatever 
upon  his  work.  When  it  suited  his  good  plea- 
sure to  submit  to  them,  he  did  so  with  such 
exceeding  grace  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 
instituted  rather  for  his  convenience  than  other* 
wise.  When  submission  would  have  interfered 
with  his  designs,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
own  dear  judgment,  and  set  both  Critics  and 
Singers  at  de&ance.  For  instance,  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  be  enriched  the  diird  Act  of 
*  Badamisto'  with  an  elaborate  Quartet;  while, 
in  '  Teseo* — the  Scenes  of  which  are  distributed 
into  five  Acts — he  seems,  from  first  to  last,  to 
have  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  assign 
two  Airs  in  succession  to  each  of  his  principal 
Characters,  as  often  as  it  was  possible  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  doing  so. 

That  Critics  should  attack,  and  Singers  openly 
rebel  against  a  Composer  who  shewed  so  little 
consideration  for  their  prejudices  was  only  to  be 
expected :  but,  meanwhile,  the  jealousies  he  ex- 
cited, and  the  opposition  he  provoked,  served  the 
double  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  gi'eat- 
ness  of  his  genius,  and  stimulating  him  to  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  which  it  was  capable. 
His  famous  contest  with  Giovanni  Battista 
Buononcini  was  triumphantly  decided,  in  the 
year  1 721,  by  the  veraict  unanimously  passed 
upon  '  Muzio  Scevola,'  of  which  he  composed  the 
third  Act,  Buononeini  the  second,  and  Attilio 
Ariosti^  the  first.  A  full  description  of  the 
work  will  be  found  in  Bumey,  vol.  iv,  pp.  273- 
278 ;  and  the  student  who  desires  to  form  his 
own  conclusion  on  the  subject  will  scarcely  feel  in- 
clined, after  consulting  the  MS.  Score  preserved 
in  the  Dragonetti  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  dispute  the  fairness  of  Bumey's 
criticism.  This  however  was  by  no  means  one 
of  his  greatest  successes.  He  was  continually 
working  at  high  pressure;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  even  the  weakest  of  the  42  Grand 
Operas  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  contain  beauties 

1  Ohrrsander  attTlbutes  the  lint  Aet  to  FIllppo  IbitaL  In  tb* 
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enough  to  render  them  imperishable.     The  four 
produced  at  the  Opera  House  in  the  Hayzniurket, 
between  the  years  1711  and  171/i,  rank  among 
his  best.     In  1717  a  change  took  plaoe  in  the 
arrangements  at  the  Theatre,   followed,    three 
years  later,  by  the  inauguration  of  the   '  Koyal 
Academy  of  Music,'  of  which  he  undertook  ^e 
entire  direction,  and  for  which  he  wrote  a  aerie* 
of  fourteen  Operi»,  beginning  with  '  Badamisto,* 
in  1 720,  and  terminating,  in  1 728,  with  '  T<domeo, 
Be  d'Egitto.'    Soon  after  the  production  of  this 
last-named  work,  the  Company  became  bankn:q>t, 
and  the  Theatre  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Swiss, 
named  Heidegger-Hme  of  the  heroes  of  Pope  s 
'  Dunciad* — for  whom  Handel  wrote  six  Operas 
between  the  years  1729  and  1733.    Heidegger's 
management  was  brought  to  an  untimely  close 
by  a  quarrel  between  Handel  and  Senesino.    A 
large  party  of  the  nobility  espoused  the  catne  of 
tiiie  popular  Sopranist ;  ana,  under theirpatzoziage, 
a  rivflj  Opera  Company  was  established  at  the 
'  Little  Theatre,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.*  Kearly 
all  the  Singers  previously  engaged  at  the  Bay- 
market  deserted   to    the   opposition.       Handel     I 
endeavoured  to  make  good  their  defection  by  the     J 
engagement  of  the  celebrated  Contralto,  Carestini. 
The  rival  Company  secured  the  still  more  famous 
Farinelli.    But,  the  result  was  equally  disastrous 
to  both  parties.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  feud.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  Handel  fought 
the  battle  bravely;  took  the  Theatre  in  Lincohi's 
Inn  Fields,  and,  afterwards,  Covent  Grarden,  on 
his  own  account;  and  only  succumbed  at  last 
under  the  pressure  of  expenses  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  his  entire  fortune,  and  but  for  the 
success  of  his  Oratorios,  would  have  reduced  him 
to  beggary.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
his  Singers  could  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
quarrel  with  him;  for  no  man  then  living  un- 
derstood so  well  as  he  how  to  make  the  most 
of  their  several  capabilities.    We  see  this  very 
clearly   in    the    Airs    he    wrote   for    Isabella 
Girardeau.  Mrs.  Bobinson,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina, 
Strada,  Margherita  de  I'Epine,  and  Durestanti, 
the  artificial  Sopranos,  Nicolini,  Bemaochi,  Va- 
lentin!, Valeriano,  Senesino,  and  Carestini ;  and 
the  host  of  illustrious  Vocalists  who  took  part, 
at  difierent  times,  in  his  Operas,  and  no  doubt 
benefitted  largely  by  his  advice — for  he  alwavs 
insisted  on  having  his  own  Music  sung  in  the 
way  which  seemed  to  him  best.     In  his  power  of 
adapting  the  most  difficult  melodic  phrases  to 
the  varying  range  of  the  vocal  register  he  ba> 
indeed  bewi  equalled  only  by  very  few  of  the 
best  Composers  of  any  age,  and  surpassed  by 
none;   and  to  this  rare  though  indispensable 
quality  his  Operas  aire  indebted  for  some  of  their 
most  irresistible  charms.    It  has  been  said  that 
they  have  had  their  day,  and  can  never  again  be 
placed  upon  the  Stage;  but  much  renuiins  to 
be  said  on  the  opposite  side.     While  preparing 
our  materials  for  the  present  article,  we  subjected 
the  entire  series  to  a  most  careful  and  minute 
re-examination;  and  the  more  closely  we  carried 
out  our  analysis,  the  more  deeply  were  we  im- 
pressed  by  the  dramatic  power  which  proves 
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almost  every  Scene  to  hftve  been  designed  for  an 
accomplished  Actor,  as  well  as  a  finished  Singer. 
The  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  histrionic 
display  are  unlimited;  while,  as  far  as  the  Music 
is  concerned,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  such 
a  host  of  treasures  should  have  been  so  long 
forgotten — for  the  works  contain,  not  merely  a 
few  beautifnl  Songs,  here  and  there,  but  scores 
of  deathless  Melodies,  which  only  need  to  be  as 
well  known  as  '  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,*  or 
*  Let  the  bright  Seraphim/  in  order  to  attain  an 
equally  lasting  popuhmty.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  8ong8  were  written  for 
artificial  Voices,  now,  happily,  no  longer  culti- 
vated:  bat,  the  Contralto  parts  invariably  lie 
well  within  the  range  of  Female  Voices ;  while 
those  originally  designed  for  such  Singers  as 
Nlcolini  or  Valeriano,  might  safely  be  entrusted 
to  an  aooomplished  Tenor — an  exchange  with 
which  we  are  all  fiuniliar  in  the  case  of  some 
of  our  best-known  Oratorio  Music.^    That  the 
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farmality  of  the  Libretti    need  no  longer    be 
ded   as  an  insuperable   bar  to    their   re- 


regardei 


production  was  sufficiently  proved,  in  1842,  by 
the  Buccessfnl  run  which  followed  the  revival  of 
'Acis  and  Galatea,'  at  Drury  Lane,  under  the 
management  of  Macready.  If  a  work  never  in- 
tended to  be  acted  oould  command  attention 
under  such  drctmutances,  surely  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  hope  for  the  same  success  from 
Operas,  such  as  '  Rinaldo,*  or  *  Ariadne,'  full  of 


1  It  l«  br  nojBemi  eertAln  thts  th*  pvt  of  Aeli  wu  not  oiiftnallj 
intei.'ied  for  a  Soprano  Vvice.  Tbe  subject  ti  not  free  from  p«r- 
p>xli;e».  which  UT  iDcreued  bj  Mandel'i  frequant  ciutom  of  writing 
Ti;a->r  uul  Atto  put*  hi  the  Treble  (Violin)  clef,  wb«n  lr>teiiclf<l  for 
Eii«U«h  SLncert.  Even  with  ItsHsn  Kiucert  th^n  are  dimcuttleiL 
('•'tjoerniDc  tuch  Voices  as  those  of  Beneslno.  CarvAtlal,  and  Farinrlli, 
w«  hare  already  been  told  as  much  as  It  Is  dcalrable  that  we  should 
kriuw .  but  we  should  be  thaukfiU  for  more  detailed  Information 
tuuchlnc  the  Voti  <k  FaUtUo.  both  Soprano  and  (.'ontralto.  which 
wen  In  common  use  In  Italy  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
M>  know  that  ttotU  some  time  alter  the  close  of  the  IGth  century 
B<  ;i'  Volc«B  wrre  used,  not  only  In  the  Papal  Chuir.  but  In  many 
rujal  and  princely  chapels,  both  In  and  out  of  Italy— as.  for  In- 
uance.  that  of  Bavaria.  «ben  under  the  command  of  Orlando  dl  Lasio. 
It  U  rt^n  certain  that  the  part  of  Dafne,  In  Peri's  '  Kuri<lic«.'  was 
urlflnally  sung  by  Jaropo  (tliiUi,  'mm/aneitMMo  Lnrchet*';  thoiiKh, 
tic^  In  Engiand.  Boys'  Vulces  were  not  much  used  on  the  Stage. 
Their  place  was  afterwards  suppllod.  In  Italy,  by  FaUrtii,  wh<>  «anff 
cttnmply  high  notes,  and  managed  them  with  wundrrful  ukUI,  by 
virtue  of  some  peculiar  method  which  seems  to  be  entirely  lu.«t— like 
the  art  of  i^ayiug  upon  the  old-fashioned  Trump<^t.  Delia  Valle 
meatious  a  certain  (;iurannl  Luca,  who  sang  ruulailes  and  other 
*pss»v^  which  asoeodeJ  as  high  as  the  stars' :  and  sprak.«  hlkhly  of 
another  t^Uiger,  called  Ludovlco  Kalsetto.  whose  Voice  *»a*  of  «i»  lovHy 
s  tiualiiy.  that  a  sinsle  long  note  sung  by  him  was  more  charming 
than  all  the  efli^ts  produced  by  later  Hlngers.  though  he  seems  to 
hare  pouessed  but  little  execution,  and  to  have  pVsted  rather  by 
thf  excellence  of  his  method  and  the  delicate  iweetucss  of  hi«  sus- 
ts.11^  iM>te«  than  by  any  ertra*jrdlnary  di.^play  of  my»lcal  ability. 
Tli«^  Fntseitt  were  mostly  Ppaulards :  but  tlify  found  no  difflcult t  in 
ubtA  alng  employment  in  Italy,  where  at  one  tlnif  they  were  preferred 
Id  D-jyj,  whose  Voices  so  frequently  clisug"  Ju«t  whrn  they  are  begin- 
n'l.j  lo  sing  with  true  expression.  The  la-t  Aipran-)  falvtto  who  Ming 
i->  xri"  I'apal  Chapel  was  a  Spaniard  named  diovanni  dr°  Sanctos.  who 
4k  1  in  \*t:^.  The  first  artlHcial  Hupranu  v«as  the  I'adre  dlrulsmo 
Ki'^viil  <la  Perugia,  a  Priest  of  the  (  (•n^'^pfAtlon  of  the  (>rat<>r>.  who 
»«i  si<p>  ntefl  a  member  of  the  ruTitllicAi  choir  In  li'Ol  and  die<l  In 
lf>U,  From  thU  time  forward,  artificial  Volc«-s  were  pr»'lVrred  to  all 
u.vr«  I'l  lUly  ;  but  th»*y  were  never  tulerated  In  Franc-,  and  only  at 
tti*Ili'iAn  l)i»era  In  Kngland  ;  the  S<ipraiio  parts  bei  ig  mil  suhk.  In 
tt  s  c.  untry.  by  &>)•.  sn<i  the  Contralto  by  a-iult  Fa  s^-tti,  as  well  ou 
th  "^XA^  as  in  Cathedral  (  holrs.  Y^n  Jon«..u  s  Lament  for  the  little 
l-rf  rax*-T  for  wh<'m  "  l>»»ath  hlms»-!f  was  «"rrT,'  i*  familiar  to  oTy 
(I.*.  In  the  Masajues  tung  In  his  day.  ihr  princ'pal  parts  wrre 
1 1  .-n  always  sung  by  n<>js.  who  wern  gen»-iAl  y  »f;.cl»'.l  from  iho 
<  ■.  :  )r-n  of  the  King's  Chaft^l.  It  was  liy  th'-*e  Boys  thit  Hsn.l>-l'j 
■  K^tii'-r"  was  sung,  with  dramatic  action.  In  17J1  :  and  ho  frequt-mly 
u*-l  IVijs*  Noices  In  his  later  tturlis.  Thus  a  lloy.  nam.-l  (■oidwlll. 
u-i.-  In  'Acis  and  Galatea"  in  1732.  and  in  'Athallah'  In  17« ; 
s  th>^r  railed  C<  Mnsou's  Boy.'  In  'Israel  In  >Ggypt'  in  1T3>< ;  and  a 
tli.rl,  named  aavage,  in  '  Sosanne '  In  1749,  and  '  Jephtha'  in  ITol. 
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equally  beautiful  Music,  and  expressly  designed 
for  a  splendid  mite  en  scene.  An  attempt  has 
already  been  made  by  the  revival  of  '  Almira,* 
Handel's  first  German  opera,  at  the  commemor- 
ation festival  of  the  Hamburg  Opera-house  in 
Jan.  1878.  Let  us  hope  that  some  enterprising 
Manager  will,  one  day,  turn  his  attention  to  the 
still  finer  Italian  Operas.  Meanwhile,  a  clever 
party  of  Dilettanti  might  do  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  Art  by  testing  their  powers  upon  many 
detached  Scenes,  or  even  entire  Acts,  which  they 
would  find  quite  within  their  eompass. 

Though  HandeFs  Operas  so  far  excelled  all 
others  produced,  either  during  his  lifeiime,  or 
for  many  years  after  his  death,  they  seem, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  to  have  excited 
very  much  less  attention  on  the  Continent  than 
in  our  own  country.  While  they  were  steadily 
increasing  his  fiime  and  ruining  his  fortune  in 
London,  a  Ninth  Period  was  progressing  sue- 
oessfully  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  greatest  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Johann  Adolph  Hasse,  a  native  of  North 
Germany,  who,  after  a  long  coarse  of  study  in 
Naples,  adopted  the  Italian  style,  and  eventually 
setUed  in  Dresden,  where,  between  the  years 
1 731  and  1763,  he  brought  the  Italian  Opera 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it  enjoyed 
in  any  other  continental  City.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1783,  leaving  behind  him  more  than 
100  Operas,  most  of  which  exhibit  great  merit 
though  little  depth  of  inspiration,  while  all, 
probably,  owed  some  part  at  least  of  their 
popularity  to  the  matchless  singing  of  his  wife, 
the  celebrated  Faustina.  To  this  Period  belong 
also  the  Operas  produced  by  Graun,  at  Bruns- 
wick and  Berlin,  between  the  years  1726  and 
1759,  ^^^  those  written  about  the  same  time,  by 
Fux,  at  Vienna.  These  compositions,  though 
they  never  became  equally  famous,  were  un- 
doubtedly greater,  considered  as  works  of  Art, 
than  those  of  Hasse  ;  as  were  also  those  given 
to  the  world  a  little  later  by  John  Christian 
Bach.  Meanwhile,  good  service  was  done,  in 
Italy,  by  Vinci — one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  the  age — Domenico  Scarlatti,  Leonardo  Leo, 
Francesco  Feo,  Nicolo  Porpora,  and  many  other 
talented  Composers  whose  works  we  have  not 
space  to  notice,  including  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten Buononcini,  who  was  by  no  means  a  poor 
Composer,  and,  but  for  his  unfortunate  contest 
with  Handel,  would  probably  have  attained  an 
European  reputation.     [See  vol.  i.  649  note.] 

The  history  of  our  Tenth  Period  transports 
US  once  more  to  Naples,  where  rapid  progress 
was  made,  about  the  middle  0/  the  18th  century, 
in  a  new  direction.  We  have  already  described, 
in  our  Article  Intermezzo,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Opera  Butfa  from  the  Interludes 
which  were  formerly  presented  between  the  Acts 
of  an  Opera  Seria,  or  Spoken  Drama.  Tliese 
li<^ht  works  were,  at  first,  of  very  simple  cha- 
racter: but  a  significant  chancre  in  their  con- 
struction was  introduced  by  Nicolo  Logroscino, 
a  Neapolitan  Composer,  who  first  entertained 
the  idea  of  bringing  his  principal  Ciiaracters  on 
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the  8Ui3^  together  towards  the  dose  of  tlie 
piece,  and  combining  their  Voices  in  a  more  or 
lesB  elaborate  Concerted  Finale.^  Originally,  thii 
oonsisted  of  a  single  Movement  only ;  and  that, 
comparatively,  a  simple  one.  Later  Composers 
enlarged  upon  the  idea ;  extended  it  to  several 
Movements  in  succession,  often  in  different  Keys ; 
and  finally  introduced  it  into  the  Opera  Seria, 
in  which  it  soon  began  to  play  a  very  important 
nut,  naturally  leading  to  the  introduction  of 
Trios,  Quartets,  and  the  host  of  richly  harmonised 
peai  eoneertaU  upon  which  the  dignity  of  the 
Grand  Opera  was  afterwazds  made  so  largely  to 
depend. 

The  distribution  of  parts  in  the  Opera  Bufik 
differed,  in  some  important  particulars,  from  that 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  Opera  Seria; 
introducing  fewer  artificial  Voices,  and  giving 
far  greater  prominence  to  the  Basses.  The 
Personaggi  were  grouped  in  two  divisions.  The 
chief,  or  Buffo  group,  consisted  of  two  Female 
Performers,  called  the  Prima  and  Seconda  Buffa^ 
and  three  Men,  distinguished  asthePrinu)  Bvffo, 
the  Buffo  cariecUc,  and  the  UUima  parte,  of 
whom  the  first  was  a  Tenor,  while  the  second 
was  generally,  and  the  third  always,  a  Bass. 
The  subordinate  group  was  limited  to  the  two 
inevitable  lovers,  entitled  the  Dotma  seria,  and 
Uomo  aerio.  This  arrangement  was,  originally, 
very  strictly  enforced ;  but,  as  time  progressed, 
departures  from  the  orthodox  formula  be^uue  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Most  of  the  gr^t  Composers  of  this  Period 
excelled  equally  in  Opera  Buffik  and  Opera 
Seria;  and  the  style  of  their  Melodies  was  so 
much  more  modem  than  that  cultivated  either 
by  Handel  or  Hasse,  that  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  include  among  them  some,  whose 
names,  by  right  of  chronology,  should  rather 
have  been  referred  to  the  prececUng  epoch,  with 
which  however  they  can  daim  but  very  little 
SBsthetio  connection.    First  among  them  stands 

1  LOGBOSCnrO.  Vwotd,  wmpowr  of  eomle  opeiM,  hm  bora  at 
Naples  about  the  year  1700.  His  contemporarle*.  Leo.  Fariolest,  and 
Ea«e.  also  wrote  trarks  in  the  bmjfo  ctyla  that  am  jaRtly  celebrated,  but 
LotiKNCino't  nem  to  have  differed  ftom  theee  In  being  more  enttrsljr 
and  Krotesqaely  comic.  From  the  oateet  of  hie  career  his  chief  en- 
dcavoar  was  to  And  fit  snhjeeta  for  the  eieroiae  of  hit  ineihaiutlble 
vein  of  borlesque  humoar.  He  luooeeded  to  wdl  ae  to  be  called  by 
his  ooantrymen  //  Dio  dtSP  Opera  b^a,  and  his  operas  were  so  popu- 
lar in  Naples  that  when  the  young  Flodnnl  flnt  came  Into  notice 
•s  a  possible  riTal,  no  small  amount  of  dlidomacy  and  powerful 
influence  had  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  eren  one  of  hit 
erorks.  These  however  eventually  disphkoed  those  of  the  popular  Idol. 

Very  Utile  of  Logroedno's  muilo  esists  now,  although  some  M& 
•peelmens  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  never  would  compote  hot  In  Neapolftan  dialect,  and  so  was  little 
known  beyond  his  own  country,  even  during  his  lifetime.  But  he 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  the  Invention,  which  Is  due  to  him,  of 
the  JlnaU,  such  as  we  now  understand  It.  Vor  the  duet.  trio,  or 
qnartet.  with  which,  ttp  to  that  time.  R  had  been  the  fcshlon  to  con- 
clude each  act  of  an  opera,  he  substituted  a  continuous  series  of 
pieces  moM  or  lest  connected  with  each  other,  including  several 
flcenes.  and  as  many  musical  themes,  or  various  treatments  of  one 
principal  theme,  solo,  concerted  and  choral.  By  this  combination 
of  focioes  he  more  vividly  conveyed  the  dramatic  situation,  and  im- 
mensely sdded  to  ttw  genetml  dfeet. 

For  a  long  tisne  however  these  concerted  /IimIm  were  only  intn>- 
ducedinto  comic  pieces,  and  Falslello  was  the  flrst  to  extend  the  idea 
to  serious  opera. 

In  1747  Logrosclno  settled  in  Palermo,  where  the  God  of  Comedy 
became  flrnt  master  of  counterpoint  in  the  Conservatorio  of  the 
'Figllueli  Oisponi.'  He  ultimately  returned  to  Naples,  and  died 
ghere  In  17)9.  FMb  mentions  by  name  four  of  hit  works;  the«e  are, 
%  'GIonioBmto,' serious  opera:  2.  'H  govematore';  &  'H  Vecchio 
VariU) ' ;  and  i,  "SmuXd  heat,  tanto  male.'  all  oomio  opens.  [Fj^-JL] 
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Peigoled,  whose  serious  Opera  'Sallostia'  pro- 
duced %  furore  in  Naples  in  1732,  while  his 
comic  Intezmeoo,  *  La  serva  padrona,'  written  in 
1734*  ^M  received  with  aodamations  in  every 
Capital  in  Europe.  Jomelli*s  style,  though  less 
truly  Italian  thui  Pergdesi's,  so  nearly  resembled 
it,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  class  him  with 
any  other  Composer.  He  wrote  an  immense 
number  of  Operas,  both  Serious  and  Comic; 
and  the  Melodies  he  introduced  into  them  ob- 
tained for  him  an  amount  of  public  &vour  which 
had  by  no  means  begun  to  wane  when  Bumey 
visited  him,  at  Naples,  in  1770.'  The  work  of 
these  great  Masters  was  vigorously  supplemented 
by  the  efforts  of  Saochini,  GugUehzii,  Galuppi, 
and  Perez;  and  still  more  nobly  by  those  of 
Paisiello  and  Piocinni,  both  of  whom  brought 
rare  and  brilliant  talents  into  the  field,  and 
enriched  their  School  with  a  multitude  of  valu- 
able productions.  The  graceful  spontaneity  of 
Paisiello^s  manner  prevents  many  of  his  Songs 
from  soimding  <  old-fashioned,'  even  at  the  present 
day.  Piccinni  was  also  a  most  melodious  writer ; 
but  our  thanks  are  chiefly  due  to  him  for  the 
skilful  development  of  his  Finales,  which  he 
wrought  into  long  Concerted  Pieces,  not  only  ex- 
cellent as  Music,  but  remaricable  as  the  earliest 
known  instances  of  an  attempt  to  make  the 
interest  of  the  piece  culminate,  as  it  approaches 
its  conclusion,  in  the  richest  hannonies  producible 
by  the  united  Voices  of  the  entire  Dramaiit 
pertonte. 

By  a  deplorable  perversion  of  justice,  Piocinni's 
real  merits  are  too  frequently  passed  over  in 
silence  by  Critics  who  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  his  only  daim  to  remembrance  rests 
upon  the  details  of  a  miserable  feud,  the  oon- 
sideration  of  which  vrill  oocupy  our  attention  in 
connection  with  the  Elivimth  Pibiod  of  our 
history. 

The  leading  spirit  of  this  eventful  epoch  was 
Christoph  Willibald  Gluck;  a  Compcwer  whoee 
clear  judgment  and  unerring  dramatic  instinct 
exerdsed  an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  Art 
whidi  has  not,  even  yet»  ceased  to  make  its 
presence  fdt,  and  to  which  the  modem  German 
School  is  laigdy  indebted  for  the  strength  of  its 
present  position.  An  accomplished  rather  than 
a  learned  Musician,  Gluck  rendered  himsdf  re- 
markable, less  by  any  extraordinary  display  of 
technical  skill,  than  by  his  profound  critical 
acumen;  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  well 
advanced  in  life  that  this  great  quality  bore  the 
fruit  which  has  since  rendered  his  name  so 
deservedly  fiunous.  In  early  youth,  and  even 
after  the  approach  of  middle  age,  he  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  contented  with  the  then 
prevailing  Italian  style,  which  he  cultivated  so 
successfully,  that,  but  for  a  certain  depth  of 
feeling  peculiar  to  himself,  his  *Artamene,'  or 
'  Semiramide,'  might  be  fairly  classed  with  the 
best  productions  of  Jomelli  or  Sacchini,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  former 
Opera  :«> 

t  See  Ui  'PreMnt  State  of  Music,  tai  France  and  Italy.'  p-Sl^  ct 
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His  first  doubt  as  to  the  logical  coDBistency  of 
the  orthodox  Italian  Opera  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  unsatis&ctoiy  effect  of  a  Pas- 
ticcio,^ called  'Piramo  e  Tisbe/  which  he  pro- 
duced in  London  in  the  year  1746.  In  this 
piece  he  oontriyed  to  introduce  a  large  collection 
of  Airs,  chosen  from  his  best  and  most  popular 
works:  yet  it  wholly  &iled  to  fulfil  his  expecta- 
tions, not  because  the  Music  was  in  fault,  but 
because  it  was  altogether  unsuited  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  Drama.  The  reader  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  remember  the  grand  principle  which 
we  assu]^^  as  our  point  $appu%  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  mtide  ^fcat  the  Lyric  Drama 
could  neither  be  pronoui^M  inconsistent  nor 
illc^oal,  so  long  as  Music  was  employed  as  a 
"m^ons  of  intensifying  the  expression  of  Poetry, 
and  therefore  (as  a  natural  consequence)  of  in- 
creasing the  dramatic  power  of  the  Scenes  it 
depicted.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Peri 
andCacdni  based  their  expenments,  at  Florenoe, 
when  they  first  attempted  to  clothe  the  theories 
of  Giovanni  Bardi  and  his  enthusiastic  aiwnniatefl 
with  a  definite  form;  and,  theoretically,  the 
position  was  never  disputed.  But  as  the  Art  of 
Composition,  assisted  by  increased  orchestral  re- 
sources and  an  improved  system  of  Vocalisation, 
threw  off  the  trammels  of  its  early  stiffiiess,  and 
attained,  step  by  step,  the  perfection  of  sym- 
metrical Form,  Composers  were  tempted  to 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  Drama  to  that  of  the 
Music  which  should  have  tended  to  illustrate  it. 
The  real  force  of  the  most  striking  situations  was 
lost  in  the  endeavour  to  fill  them  with  captivating 
Arias,  calculated  to  gratify,  at  the  same  time, 
the  popular  taste  and  the  vanity  of  individual 
Singers.  As  the  number  of  great  Singers  mul- 
tiplied, the  abuse  grew  daily  more  and  more 
antagonistic  to  the  enunciation  of  aesthetic  truth, 

>  Tbat  Is,  a  pi«ee  mode  np  of  Aln  lelected  from  otber  Operui  often 
bywrenldlArentCompOMn.    [Se«  Pa«tiocio.] 


until  the  Opera  was  degraded  into  a  mere  col- 
lection of  Songs,  connected  together  by  Recita- 
tives which  seemed  designed  more  with  the  idea 
of  providing  breathing-time  for  the  Singer,  than 
that  of  developing  the  plot  of  the  piece,  or 
rendering  its  details  intelligible  to  the  audience. 
In  Handel's  Operas  we  find  no  trace  of  the 
weakness  engendered  by  this  ill-judged  though 
almost  universal  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
&8hion«    His  Becitativo  secco  is  designed  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  and  is  made  tiie  vehicle  of  so 
much  dramatic  expression,  that  the  action  of  his 
pieces  is  never  permitted  to  drag :  but,  in  the 
works  of  Hasse,  and  Porpora,  and  other  popular 
writers  of  the  Ninth   Period,   the  defect  we 
speak  of  is  painfully  apparent.    Against  this 
state  of  things,  which  Benedetto  Maroello  had 
already     censured    in    no     measured     terms, 
Gluck's  hatred   of  falsehood    and  incongruity 
in  all  that  concerned  his  beloved  Art  could 
not  fail  to  rebel.    He  felt  that  the  system  waa 
based,  from  first  to  last,  on  a  fiital  mistake; 
yet  could  not^  for  the  time,  suggest  a  remedy 
sufficiently  potent  to  remove  an  evil  so  deeply 
rooted.    He  therefore  patiently  endeavoured  to 
attain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  sources  of  the 
error,  studying  diligently,  and  in  the  meantime 
making  a  great   name   by  the   production  of 
Operas  written  in  a  style  which  he  himself  was 
rapidly  learning  to  despise,  but  with  which  the 
general  public  were  enchanted.      It  was   not 
until  170a,  sixteen  years  after  his  memorable 
visit  to  England,  that  he  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  express  his  new  ideas  in  a  tangible  form.    He 
was,  at  that  time,  settled  at  Vienna,  and  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  Italian 
poet  Calsabigi,  who  fully  entered  into  his  views, 
and,  at  his  request,  furnished  him  with  a  Li- 
bretto, written  on  principles  totally  opposed  to 
those  of  Metastasio,  with  whom  he  had  previously 
worked  in  concert.     The  new   Opera  was  an 
experimental  one,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
poser and  the  Librettist.    Gluok  carried  out  his 
new  theories,  as  far  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
perfecting  them;   made  his  Music  everywhere 
subservient  to  the  action  of  the  Drama ;  finished 
his  Airs   without   the   stereotyped   Da  capo ; 
introduced    appropriate   Choruses,    and    other 
Concerted  Pieces ;  and  never  sacrificed  the  true 
rendering  of  a  dramatic  situation  for  the  sake 
of  attracting  attention  to  his  own  powers  as  a 
Composer,  or  of  affording  a  popular  Singer  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  flexibility  of  his 
Voice.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most  careful 
to  make  the  musical  portion  of  the  work  as 
interesting  as  was  compatible  with  due  regard 
to  the  demands  of  its  scenic  construction.    When     • 
it  was  possible  to  introduce  a  fasairating  Melody, 
without  injury  to  the  general  effect,  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so — 
witness  his  delightful '  Che  farb  senza  Euridice,* 
than  which  no  lovelier  Song  was  ever  written : 
while,  so  £Etf  as  the  Choruses  were  concerned,  he 
was  equally  expressive  in  the  pathetic  strains  al- 
lotted to  the  Shepherds  in  the  First  Act,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  threatening  Fiends  in  the  Second. 
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The  result  of  this  coii8cientiou8  endeavouir  to 
cMTy  out  a  refonn,  which  he  believed  to  be  not 
only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  was  a 
truly  magnificent  work,  which,  though  its  success 
at  ^rst  seemed  doubtful,  soon  found  a  place  in 
the  repertoire  of  every  theatre  in  Europe.  Even 
those  most  violently  opposed  to  innovation  felt 
compelled  to  applaud  it ;  for  its  dramatic  force 
was  irresistible,  and  in  flow  of  Melody  it  was 
excelled  by  none  of  the  best  Operas  of  the 
period.  But  Gluck  had  not  yet  accomplished 
his  full  desire.  Encouraged  by  the  triumph  of 
his  first  attempt  in  a  new  style,  he  carried 
out  his  principles  still  farther,  in  two  other 
Operas,  'Alceste*  (1767),  and  •  Paride  ed 
Elena'  (1769),  which  were  not  received  at 
Vienna  with  very  great  favour.  The  critics 
of  the  day  were  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  the 
amount  of  reform  indicated  in  their  construction. 
Metastasio  and  Hasse  had  reigned  too  long  to 
be  deposed  in  a  moment ;  and  Gluck  met  with  so 
much  opposition,  that  he  determined  to  make  his 
next  venture  in  Paris,  where,  in  1 774,  he  brought 
out  his  first  French  Opera,  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide,' 
under  the  patronage  of  lids  old  pupil,  Marie  An- 
toinette. The  result  fully  justified  his  reliance 
upon  the  critical  discernment  of  an  audience  less 
easily  influenced  by  the  sensuous  allurements  of 
Italian  Art  than  by  the  declamatory  powers  of 
their  own  old  favourites,  Lulli,  and  his  great 
successor,  Bameau,  who  both  regarded  the  pei^ 
faction  of  Accompanied  JEtecitative  as  a  matter  of 
far  greater  importance  than  a  continuous  flow  of 
rhythmic  melody.  To  iiulli's  rhetorical  purity, 
Gluck  communicated  an  intensity  of  passion, 
which,  though  it  would  have  scandalised  the 
courtiers  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  to  whom  the 
Voice  of  Nature  was  an  unknown  language,  was 
welcome  enough  to  those  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
enriched  his  scenic  effects  with  an  orchestral 
background  with  which  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempts of  Kameau  would  bear  no  comparison 
whatever.  In  place  of  Lulli's  formal  Fugue,  and 
Bameau  s  scarcely  less  inelastic  Orchestral  Pre- 
lude, he  introduced  an  Overture,  intended — 
in  his  own  words — *  to  prepare  the  audience  for 
the  action  of  the  piece,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of 
argument  to  it.'  Superior  to  both  these  popular 
Composers  on  their  own  ground,  and  gi^ed  be- 
sides with  a  refinement  of  taste  which  lent 
charms  of  its  own  to  every  melodic  phrase  he 
.  wrote,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
taken  Paris  by  storm.  The  new  Opera  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  and  Parisian  critics, 
with  the  Abb^  Amaud  at  their  head,  proved 
that  they  not  only  appreciated  .its  beauties,  but 
thoroughly  understood  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  conceived.  The  only  mistake  they  made 
— a  mistake  which  more  modern  critics  have 
been  only  too  ready  to  endorse — lay  in  sup- 
posing that  these  principles  were  new.  They 
were  not  new — and  it  is  well  that  we  should  state 
this  fact  clearly,  because  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  it  again.  The  abstract  Ideal  which  in 
the  year  1600  found  its  highest  attainable  ex- 
presbion  in  Peri's  'Euridice/  was  not  merely 
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analogous  to,  but  absolutely  identical  with  that 
which,  in  1774,  the  rich  genius  of  Gluck  clothed 
in  the  outward  form  of  'Iphig(^nie  en  Aulide.* 
To  compare  the  two  works  in  the  concrete  would 
be  manifestly  absurd.  Peri  ¥m>te  at  a  time 
when  Monodic  Art  was  in  its  infancy,  and,  with 
all  his  talent,  was  at  heart  an  incorrigible 
pedant.  To  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
of  technical  experience  Gluck  added  one  grand 
qualification  with  which  pedantry  can  in  no  wise 
co-exist — a  passionate  love  of  Nature.  Hence 
his  irresistible  power  over  all  who  heard  him. 
A  certain  critic,  speaking  of  a  passage  in 
'Iphig^uie  en  Tauride,*  in  which  Orestes,  after 
a  Scene  full  of  the  most  fearful  agitation,  exdatms 
'  Le  calme  rentre  dans  men  oceur ! '  found  fault 
with  it  on  the  ground  that  the  agitation  still 
carried  on  in  the  Accompaniment  belied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  words.  '  Not  so,'  said  Gluck.  '  He 
mistakes  physical  exhaustion  for  calmness  of 
heart.  Has  he  not  killed  his  mother?*  Equally 
thoughtful  was  his  defence  of  the  well-known 
Movement)  Caron  Vappdle,  in  'Iphigenie  en 
Aulide,'  against  the  charge  of  monotony — '  My 
friend,  in  Hell  the  passions  are  extinguished,  and 
the  Voice,  therefore,  needs  no  inflexions.'  Gould 
Shakespeare  himself  have  studied  the  passions  of 
the  human  heart  more  deeply  ? 

Gluck's  triumph  was  complete ;  but  it  was 
short-lived.  A  reaction  soon  set  in.  Piodnni 
was  invited  to  Paris  in  1776,  and  with  the  as^ 
sbtance  of  Marmontel  as  his  Librettist,  produced 
two  Operas — *  Boland  *  and  *  Atys  *— in  the  Ita^- 
lian  style,  both  of  which  excited  general  admim^ 
tion.  This  however  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  party  spirit  of  a  large  body  of  malcontents, 
who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Italian  Compoeer, 
divided  the  Art-world  of  Paris  into  two  rival  fac- 
tions— ^the  Gluckiste  and  the  Piceinnitte — which 
fought  with  a  bitterness  of  prejudice  infinitely 
greater  than  that  displayed  by  the  followers  of 
Handel  and  Buononcini  in  London.  Both  parties 
were  equally  unjust  to  their  opponents,  and  the 
battle  raged  with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the 
unreasonableness  of  its  exciting  cause.  The  im- 
mense success  which  attended  the  production  of 
Gluck's  ' Iphigdnie  en  Tauride 'in  1779  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Piocinnists,  irritated  at 
so  signal  a  triumph  on  the  opposite  side,  urged 
their  favourite  Composer  to  produce  another 
Opera  on  the  same  subject.  Nothing  could  poe- 
sibly  have  been  more  unfair  to  Piccinni.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  accomplished  representative 
of  the  Italian  School  then  living,  and  so  deeply 
attached  to  its  traditions  that  the  task  forced 
upon  him  was  not  so  much  beyond  as  opposed  in 
every  possible  way  to  his  powers.  He  brought 
out  his  version  of  the  work  in  1781  ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  was  a  miserable 
failure :  but  this  severe  blow  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  pretensions  of  his  party,  and  the  feud  was 
continued  with  undiminished  violence  on  either 
side,  until  long  after  the  Composer  of  *  Orfeo ' 
had  retired  into  private  life  at  Vienna.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  Art  has  proved  to  be  indelible. 
Few  French  Composers,  with  the  exception  of 
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M^ul,  have  msAe  any  serious  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  principlee  laid  down  by  Grluck  as  India- 
penaable  to  the  perfection  of  Dramatic  Music ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  early  rejection  at  Vienna, 
they  were  afterwards  unhesitatingly  adopted  in 
Germany,  and  have  ever  since  formed  one  of  the 
atrongeet  characteristics  of  German  Opera.  On 
the  other  hand,  Piccinni's  powerful  development 
of  the  Finale  enriched  the  Italian  School  with  a 
means  of  effect  of  which  it  was  not  slow  to  avail 
itself,  and  which  its  greatest  Masters  have  never 
ceased  to  cherish  with  well>directed  care.  Of 
the  work  wrought  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  Maestri  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  in 
treating  of  our  Twelfth  Period. 

We  have  already  explained,  that,  after  formal 
recognition  of  the  Opera  Buffa  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  Art,  it  was  cultivated  with  no  less 
assiduity  than  Serious  Opera,  and  that  the  greatest 
writers  attained  equal  excellence  in  both  styles. 
Of  none  can  this  be  more  truly  said  than  of  Gima- 
roea,  to  whose  fertility  of  invention  Italian  Opera 
is  indebted  for  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
it  has  as  yet  been  permitted  to  achieve  at  the 
hands  of  a  native  Composer.  The  raciness  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  '  H  Matrimonio 
segreto '  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  intense 
pathos,  reached  evidently  without  an  effort,  in 
*  Gli  Orazij  e  Curiazij.*  In  neither  style  do  we 
find  a  trace  of  the  stiffness  which  no  previous 
Composer  was  able  entirely  to  shake  off.  Cima- 
.iosa*s  forms  were  as  far  removed  as  the  latest 
productions  of  the  present  day  from  the  anti- 
,  quated  monotony  of  the  Da  capo ;  and  we  see  them 
moulded  with  equal  care  in  Movements  of  every 
possible  description.  The  delightful  Aiia, '  Pria 
che  spunti  in  ciel  I'aurora*  (said  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  view  of  a  magnificent  sunrise  from 
the  Hradschin,  at  Prag),  is  not  more  graceful 
in  construction  than  the  irresistibly  amusing 
Duet,  *  Se  fiato  in  corpo  awete,*  or  the  still  more 
highly-developed  Trio,  *Le  &ccio  un  inchino,* 
•though  these  are  both  encumbered  with  the 
.necessity  for  broad  comic  action  throughout.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Pezzo  concer- 
tato  that  Cimarosa  differs  most  essentially  from 
all  his  predecessors.  Taking  full  advantage  of 
.the  improvements  introduced  by  Piecinni,  he  be- 
stowed  upon  them  an  amount  of  attention  which 
proved  the  high  value  he  set  upon  them  as  ele- 
ments of  general  effect.  Under  his  bold  treat- 
ment they  served  as  a  powerful  means  of  carrying 
on  the  action  of  the  piece,  instead  of  interrupting 
it,  as  they  had  too  frequently  done  in  the  works 
.of  earlier  Masters.  This  was  a  most  important 
.modification  of  the  system  previously  adopted  in 
Italian  Art.  It  not  only  furnished  a  connecting 
link  to  the  various  Scenes  of  the  Drama,  which 
could  no  longer  be  condemned  as  a  mere  assem- 
blage of  Concert  Arias ;  but  it  strengthened  it  in 
every  way,  added  to  the  massive  dignity  of  its 
effect,  and  gave  it  a  logical  status  as  unassail- 
able as  that  for  which  Gluck  had  so  nobly 
laboured  in  another  School.  Henceforward  Ger- 
many might  pride  herself  upon  her  imaginative 
power,  and  Italy  upon  her  genial  Melody ;  but 
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■neither,  oonld  reproach  the  other  with  the  encou- 
ragement of  an  unnatural  Ideal. 

What  Haydn  would  have  done  for  this  Period 
had  he  devoted  his  serious  attention  to  I^umatic 
Music,  at  any  of  the  larger  theatres,  is  of  course 
mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  though  it  seems  im- 
possible to  believe  that  he  woiild  have  rested 
satisfied  with  the  prevailing  Italian  model.  His 
'Orfeo  ed'Euridice,'  written  for  the  King'sTheatre 
in  the  Haymarket  in  I79l»  but  never  performed, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  managenueiait, 
is  remarkable  rather  for  its  supreme  refinement 
than  for  dramatic  power,  a  qualification  which 
it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expectfrK>m 
a  Composer  whose  former  Operas  had  been  written 
expressly  for  Prince  Esterhazy^s  private  theatre, 
and,  though  well  adapted  for  performances  on  a 
small  scale,  were  not,  as  he  himself  confessed, 
calculated  to  produce  a  good  effect  elsewhere. 
The  Scores  of  many  of  these  were  destroyed  when 
the  little  theatre  was  burned  down  in  1779;  but 
the  original  autograph  of  'Armida,*  first  per- 
formed in  1783,  is  happily  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  *  Orfeo 
ed  Euridioe '  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1806 ;  and 
a  beautiful  Air  from  it,  'II  pensier  sta  negli 
oggetti,'  will  be  found  in  the  collection  called 
*  Gemme  d^antichit^  *  (Ashdown  &  Parry),  and 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  style  of  the 
work.  Zingarelli,Salieri,and  their  Italian  contem- 
poraries, tibough  undoubtedly  possessing  talents 
of  a  very  high  order,  were  so  far  inferior  to 
Cimarosa,  in  all  his  greatest  qualities,  that  he  will 
always  remain  the  typical  writer  of  the  age ;  and 
to  his  works  alone  can  we  look  for  the  link  which 
connects  it  with  the  great  Thibtbenth  Pebtod— 
the  most  glorious  one  the  Lyric  Drama  has  ever 
known,  since  it  witnessed  the  elevation  both  of 
the  Italian  and  German  Schools  to  what,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  needs 
regard  as  absolute  perfection. 

Though  Mozart  was  bom  only  seven  years 
later  than  Cimarosai  and  died  many  years  before 
him,  the  phase  of  Art  he  represents  is  infinitely 
more  advanced  than  that  we  have  just  described. 
His  sympathies,  like  Handel's,  were  entirely  with 
the  Italian  School ;  but  to  him,  as  to-  Handel 
and  the  elder  Scarlatti,  it  was  given  to  see 
that  the  Monodists  of  the  17th  century  had 
committed  a  £»tal  mistake  in  rejecting  the  con- 
trapuntal experience  of  their  great  predecessors. 
So  carefully  was  his  own  Art-life  guiurded  against 
the  admission  of  such  an  error,  that  before 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  (1770)  he  was  able 
to  write  a  four-part  Counterpoint,  upon  a  given 
Canto  fermo,  strict  enough  to  justify  his  ad- 
mission, as  GomposUore,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Accademia  Pilarmonica  at  Bologna.  In  later 
life  he  studied  unceasingly.  Founding  his  praxis 
(as  Haydn  had  done  before  him,  and  Beethoven 
did  afterwards)  on  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
Fux  in  his  'Gradus  ad  Pamassum*  (1725),  be 
was  able  to  take  the  fullest  possible  advantage 
of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  by  Nature, 
and  was  never  at  a  loss  as  to  the  best  method 
of  treating  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  Melody 
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she  pUoed  at  lib  oommand.  In  dnmaiio  idiaa- 
tioni,  of  whatever  character,  he  struck  oat  the 
truth  by  mere  force  of  natural  inBtinct,  where 
Gluck  would  have  anived  at  it  by  a  long  prooeee 
of  synthetic  induction ;  and  this  faculty  enabled 
him  to  illustrate  the  actual  li&  of  we  Scene 
without  for  a  moment  interrupting  the  contlnuitj 
of  his  melodic  idea,  and  to  enforce  its  meaning 
with  a  purity  of  expression  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  coarseness  inseparable  from  an  exaggerated 
conception.  For  instance,  when  Papageno  pre- 
pares to  hang  himself,  he  takes  leave  of  the 
world  with  such  unaffected  pathos,  that  we  lose 
all  thought  of  absurdity  in  our  sorrow  for  the 
poor  clown  who  is  so  truly  sorry  for  himself,  and 
who  yet  remains  the  most  absurd  of  clowns  to 
the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  elaboration 
of  Form  was  desirable,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  his  predecessors, 
but  enlarged  a  thousandfold  upon  the  ideas  of 
Piccinni  and  Cimarosa^  and  produced  symmetrical 
movements  the  complications  of  which  had  never 
entered  into  their  minds  as  possible.  Thus  the 
Sestets  'Sola,  sola*  and  'Kiconosci  in  questo 
amplesso*  surpass  in  fulness  of  design  the 
grandest  dSnouemenU  to  be  found  in  any  other 
Operas  of  the  period ;  while  the  two  concerted 
Finales  in  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro*  contain  re- 
spectively nine  and  seven,  and  those  in  '  II  Don 
Giovanm'*  no  less  than  eleven  distinct  Move- 
ments, all  written  with  the  most  masterly  skill, 
and  linked  together  in  such  natural  sequence 
that  it  is  impossible  but  to  accept  them,  in  each 
particular  case,  as  the  component  parts  of  a 
single  comprehensive  idea»  as  homogeneous  as 
that  of  a  Symphony  or  a  Concerto.  Again, 
Mozart's  command  of  the  Orchestra,  as  a  medium 
of  dramatic  effect,  stands  unrivalled.  He  was 
accused  by  some  of  his  oonten^raries  of  over- 
loading the  Voice  with  unmeaning  Accompani- 
ments ;  but  the  charge  was  made  in  ignorance  of 
the  principle  upon  which  he  .worked.  Gr^try, 
when  asked  by  Napoleon  to  define  the  difference 
between  the  styles  of  Mozart  and  Oimarosa,  re- 
plied, '  Sire,  Cioiarosa  places  his  Statue  on  the 
Stage,  and  its  Pedestal  in  the  Orchestra :  Mozart 
places  the  Statue  in  the  Orchestra,  and  the  Pe- 
destal on  the  Stage.'  The  metaphor,  though 
pretty  enough,  conveyed  a  palpable  untruth. 
Neither  Mozart  nor  Cimarosa  reversed  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  Statue  and  Uie  Pedes- 
tal; but  Cimarosa  used  the  latter  simply  as 
a  means  of  support;  whereas  Mozart  adorned 
it  with  the  most  exquisite  and  appropriate 
Baui-rUievi,  His  Accompaniments  are  always 
made  to  intensify  the  expression  of  the  Voice, 
and  to  aid  it  in  explaining  its  meaning;  and 
he  attains  this  end  by  a  mode  of  treatment 
as  varied  as  it  is  original.  Though  his  system  of 
Instrumentation  has  served  as  the  basis  of  every 
other  method,  without  exception,  used  by  later 
Composers,  his  own  combinations  are  marked  by 
a  freshness  which  never  fails  to  make  known 
their  true  authorship  at  the  veiy  first  hearing. 
Unhappily  we  are  rarely  permitted,  now-a-days, 
to  hear  them  in  their  integrity — ^at  any  rate,  in 
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London  or  Paris.    The  awful  tones  with  which 
the  Trombones  support  the  Voice  of  the  Statue 
in  '  n  Don  Giovanni,'  lose  all  their  stgnificanoe 
after  we  have  heard  them  introduced  into  evecy 
/orte  passage  in  the  previous  part  of  the  Opent. 
The  Overture  to  the  same  great  work  is  deprived 
of  all  its  point  when  any  attempt   is   made  to 
interfere  with  the  delicate  arrangement  of  the 
Score,  by  means  of  which  Mozart  intended  to 
depict  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  in  the 
mind  of  the  dissolute  hero  of  the  piece,  xma^ 
the  stately  passage  of  Minims  and  Crotchets  to 
represent  the  one,  and  the  light  groups  of  Qua- 
vers to  delineate  the  other.    The  airy  lightness 
of '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro '  profits  us  nothing  when 
rendered  inaudible  by  the  din  of  a  Brass  Band 
fit  only  for  a  field-day  on  Woolwich  Common. 
Mozart  himself  never  conceived  a  more  charming 
Scene  than  that  in  which  Count  AhnaviTa^s 
clever  '  Factotum '  takes  upon  himself  to  lectore 
the  little  Page  upon  the  proper  bearing  of  a 
Soldier,  and  marches  up  and  down  the  Stage  in 
illustration  of  his  precepts,  while  Susanna  looks 
admiringly  on.    When  the  Scene  was  first  re- 
hearsed, at  Vienna,  in  1786,  every  perfonner  on 
the  Stage  and  in  the  Orchestra  shouted  •  Viva  a 
grande  Mozart.'    Now,  we  are  &voured,  instead 
of  it,  with  a  vulgar  Chorus,  brought  together  in 
defiance  of  all  dramatic  possibility,  made  to  sing 
Voice-parts  which   Mozart   never  wrotei,  and 
accompanied  by  a  crash  of  Bass-drums    and 
Ophideides  through  which  the  voice  of  Stentor 
himself  could  never  have  been  made  to  penetrate. 
If  we  would  know  what  Mozart  really  meant,  wa 
must  study  him,  not  at  the  Opera,  but  in  his 
own  delightful  Scores ;  and  from  these  we  shall 
leam  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  his  full  perfection 
until  after  long  years  of  careful  study.    Though 
the  cacket  of  true  genius  is  impressed  upon  his 
earliest  inspirations,  it  is  in  *Idomeneo,  Re  di 
Creta,'  produced  at  Munich  in  1781,  that  we 
first  find  him  claiming  his  right  to  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  Composers  the  world  has  ever 
known.     We  have  here  the  perfection  of  me- 
lodious grace,  the  perfection  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  the  perfection  of  choral  dignity.     In  the 
last-named  quality — more  especially  as  exhibited 
in  the  Choruses  *Pietk(  Numi,  Pietk!'  and  '0 
veto  tremendo' — ^it  is  doubtful  whether  'Ido- 
meneo'  has  ever  been  equalled,  even  by  Mozart 
himself;  wlule  it  is  certain  that,  in  its  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  a  erand  and  always  logically 
consiBtent  Ideal,  it  has  never  been  surpassed : 
but,  in  richness  of  invention  and  exhaustive 
technical  development,  it  must  undoubtedly  yidd 
to  'Co^  fan  tutte,'  'La  Qemenza di  Tito,*  <Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,*  and  *JX  Don  Giovanni.'    In 
these  four  great  works  Italian  Opera  reached 
a  grade  of  excellence  above  which  it  seems  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  it  will  ever  be  fated  to 
rise.     Yet  Mozart  did  not  rest  satisfied  even 
here.     It  was  given  to  him  to  raise  German 
Opera  to  the  same  high  level,  and  concerning 
this  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be  neces- 
sary. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  Hambuig  as  ths 
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cradle  of  the  German  Opera,  and  of  Handel,  Mat- 
theson,  and  Reinhard  Keiser,  as  the  guardians  of 
its  infancy.  After  the  death  of  Keiser,  in  1739, 
the  Hamburg  Theatre  lost  much  of  the  prestige  it 
had  acquired  during  his  magnificent  rule:  but^ 
some  thirty  years  later,  a  notable  impulse  was 
given  to  Teutonic  Art,  at  Leipzig,  by  Johann 
Adam  Hiller,  a  really  talented  Musician,  cele- 
brated as  the  first  Director  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  and,  at  a  later  period,  as  Cantor  of  the 
Thomas  Schule.  At  the  instigation  of  Koch,  the 
Manager  of  the  Leipzig  Theatre,  Hiller  devoted 
his  attention  to  a  light  kind  of  dramatic  effusion, 
with  spoken  dialogue,  plentifully  interspersed 
with  Music  of  a  pleasing  character,  based,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  a  highly -developed  form  of 
the  German  Lied,  though  sometimes  taking  the 
shape  of  concerted  pieces  of  considerable  com- 
pleteness. These  little  pieces  succeeded  admira- 
bly, some  of  them,  such  as  'Der  Teufel  ist 
Ice'— founded  upon  the  English  Play,  *The 
Devil  to  pay* — *Der  Dorfbarbier,'  and  'Die 
Jagd,*  attaining  an  enormous  popularity.  And 
thus  arose  that  best  and  truest  form  of  German 
Opera,  the  'Singspiel,'  which,  though  less  de- 
fensible, on  pure  aesthetic  principles,  than  either 
the  Opera  Seiia  or  the  Opera  Buffa,  has  given 
birth  to  some  of  the  grandest  Lyric  Dramas  we 
possess.  We  say  'less  defensible,'  because  it  is 
evident  that  a  Scene,  partly  spoken  and  partly 
sung,  cannot  possibly  brinff  out  the  Poet's  mean- 
ing with  the  clearness  ^^ch  is  easily  enough 
attainable  when  a  single  mode  of  expression  is 
employed  throughout.  There  must  be  a  most 
awkward  and  umiatural  solution  of  continuity 
somewhere.  All  the  Composer  can  do  is,  to  put 
it  in  the  least  inconvenient  place.  J.  F.  Reich- 
ardt  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  in  the  '  Liederspiel ' — an  imitation 
of  the  French  'Vaudeville* — in  which  he  was 
careful  that  the  Action  of  the  piece  should  never 
be  carried  on  by  the  Music,  which  was  almost 
entirely  of  a  semi-inddental  character.  A  third 
form  of  Musical  Drama  was  introduced,  at  Gotha, 
in  1774,  ^y  George  Benda,  who,  in  his  'Ariadne 
auf  Naxos  *  and  '  Medea,'  assisted  the  effect  of  a 
spoken  Dialogue  by  means  of  a  highly-coloured 
Orchestral  Accompaniment,  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  piece,  after  the  manner 
of  what  is  now  called  a  Melodrama.  Mozart 
heard  some  of  Benda's  productions  i^t  Mannheim 
in  177S,  and,  though  he  never  adopted  the 
method  in  any  of  his  greater  works,  was  delighted 
with  its  effect.  He  took,  indeed,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  advance- 
ment of  German  Art ;  and  when  commissioned  to 
write  a  work  for  the  National  Opera  founded  at 
Vienna  in  1 778,  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  he  threw 
his  best  energies  into  the  welcome  task,  and  pro- 
duced, in  1 78a,  a  masterpiece — *  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail' — which  at  once  elevated  the 
Singspiel  to  the  level  he  had  already  wan  for 
the  Italian  Opera,  and  secured  it  a  recognised 
status  as  the  embodiment  of  a  conception  pecu- 
liar to  and  truly  worthy  of  the  great  Teutonic 
School    We  rarely  hear  this  delightful  Opera 
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now,  even  in  Germany ;  but  its  beauty  is  of  a 
kind  which  can  never  grow  old.  It  teems  with 
lovely  Melodies  from  b^^ning  to  end ;  and  the 
disposition  of  its  Voices  leads  to  the  intixxluction 
of  a  wealth  of  Concerted  Music  of  the  high&(<t 
order.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm  both  in 
Vienna  and  at  Prague.  Mozart  followed  it  up  in 
1 786  with  *  Der  Schauspieldirektor,'  a  charmix^ 
little  piece,  filled  with  delightful  Music ;  and  in 
1 791  he  crowned  his  labours  by  the  production 
of  the  noblest  Lyric  Comedy  existing  in  the 
German  language — 'Die  Zauberflote.'  One  of 
our  best  Englic^  critics  has  lately  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak  apologetically  of  this  great 
work,  as  if  its  finest  Scenes  were  marred  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  others  containing  Music  inca* 
pable  of  adding  to  the  Compoeer's  reputation. 
There  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  As  well  might 
we  make  excuses  for  'The  Tempest,'  because 
the  prose  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tnnculo  is  less 
sonorous  than  the  measured  tones  spoken  by 
Prospero  and  Miranda.  A  work  of  Art  is  great 
in  proportion,  and  only  in  proportion,  to  its  truth. 
The  moment  its  conceptions  cease  to  be  natural, 
it  ceases  to  be  worthy  of  our  regard.  *  Die 
Zauberflote  *  is  true  to  Nature,  from  its  first  note 
to  its  last;  and  the  hand  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  MsBters  is  as  dearlv  perceptible  in  the 
tinkle  of  Papageno^s  '  GlockenspieV  u  in  the 
grandest  contrapuntal  triumph  or  the  last  Finale. 
An  ingenious  critic  can  always  manufacture 
'weak  points*;  but  Mozart  left  none  in  his 
work ;  and  to  those  who  carefully  study  '  Die 
Zauberflote*  side  by  side  with  *  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro  *  and  '  II  Don  Giovanni,'  the  conclusion 
will  be  inevitable  that,  in  German  as  well  as  in 
Italian  Opera^  he  soared  to  heights  which, 
hitherto  at  least,  have  set  all  emulation  at  da- 
fiance.^ 

But  the  history  of  our  Foubtebkth  Pbbiod 
will  teach  us  that  the  peculiar  phase  of  German 
Art  over  which  Mozart  asserted  such  absolute 
supremacy  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  it  was 
capable  dT  manifesting  itself.  The  possible  va- 
riety of  styles  is  unlunited ;  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  many  promising  paths  to 
excellence  still  remained  unexplored.  One  of 
these  was  selected  by  Beethoven,  with  results 
for  which  the  world  has  reason  to  be  profoundly 
grateful.  Over  this  great  Master's  early  youti^ 
the  Stage  seems  to  have  exercised  none  of  that 
strange  fascination  which  so  frequently  mono- 
polises the  young  Composer's  interest,  almost 
before  he  has  had  time  to  ascertain  his  true 
vocation :  and  when,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
genius,  he  turned  his  attention  to  it,  he  does  not 

1  FerdlnA&d  DatM— no  0T«r-lndu1gent  crltle— once  told  th*  writer 
that  ilM  Libretto  of  'Die  ZauberflOia'  wm  by  no  meftos  the  fUmsr 
pieee  it  wu  geDermllr  loppoied  to  be ;  but,  that  no  one  who  wu  not 
A  Freenuuon  oonld  sppredsto  Iti  meriU  at  their  true  value.  For 
tawtance.  the  grand  chords  played  hj  the  Trombones  at  the  end  of  tha 
first  part  of  the  Orerture,  and  in  the  First  Soene  in  the.Seoond  Act, 
enuntiate-he  sak!-a  ijmbol  which  no  Freemason  could  poMibly  tkO. 
to  understand.  Not  many  Te^taco.  these  chords  were  alwajsplajed. 
In  Xngland.  with  the  minims  tied  together,  so  that  the  notes  were 
struck  twice.  Instead  of  thrice  at  sach  repetition.  By  this  tUse 
reading,  which  is  perpetuated  in  Clanchettlni's  edition  of  the  soors^ 
the  force  of  the  symbol  Is  entirely  lost,  and  the  whole  Intention  of 
the  passaie  defeated. 
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ftppeor  to  have  been  attracted,  like  Mozart,  by 
the  force  of  uncontrollable  iuBtinct,  but  rather 
to  have  arrived  at  perfection,  as  Gluck  did, 
by  the  assistance  of  earnest  thought  and  unre- 
mitting study.  He  wrote  an  Opera,  simply 
because  the  Manager  of  the  Theater-an-der- 
Wien  found  it  worth  while  to  offer  him  an 
engagement  for  that  purpose:  but,  having  un- 
dertaken the  work,  he  threw  his  whole  soiU  into 
it;  laboured  at  it,  as  his  sketch-books  prove, 
incessantly ;  and  identified  himself  so  completely 
with  its  progress  that  he  seams  as  much  at  home 
in  it  as  he  had  ever  previously  been  in  a  Sonata 
or  a  Symphony.  The  subject  selected  was 
Bouilly*s  '  Leonore,  ou  I'amour  oonjugale,'  which 
'had  sJready  been  set  to  music  as  a  French 
'  Op6ra  comique/  by  Gaveauz,  and  very  success- 
fully, to  Italian  words,  by  Paer.  A  German 
translation  was  now  maide  by  Sonnleithner ;  and 
that  Beethoven  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  was  con- 
scious of  no  inconsistency  in  the  dialogue  being 
spoken,  must  be  inferred  from  the  careful  solici- 
tude  with  which  he  strove,  not  only  to  give 
due  effect  to  the  various  situations  of  the  Drama, 
but  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  text,  even  to 
its  lightest  word.  The  work  was  produced  in 
1805,  under  the  name  of  'Fidelio,  oder  die 
eheliche  Liebe';  and  again  performed,  in  the 
following  year,  with  extensive  alterations  and  a 
new  Overture :  but  its  success  was  more  than 
doubtful.  In  1 81 4  it  was  revived  at  the  Kamth- 
nerthor  Theater,  still  under  the  name  of  '  Fidelio/ 
with  farther  alterations  consequent  upon  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  text  by  Friedrich 
Treitschke,  and  a  new  Overture  in  E— the  fourth 
which  had  been  written  for  it— and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, its  beauties  were  more  clearly  appreciated, 
though  not  to  the  extent  they  deserved.  Never 
during  the  Composer's  lifetime  was  'Fidelio* 
understood  as  we  understand  it  now.  Perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kind  ever  caused  its  author  more 
serious  annoyance.  Even  in  18 14,  the  Prima 
donna,  Madame  Milder-Hauptmann,  presumed, 
on  her  own  confession^  to  dispute  Beethoven's  will 
with  regard  to  the  magnificent  Scena,  'Komm, 
Hofi&kung,  lass  den  letzten  Stem.'  Yet  the  un- 
wearying care  he  bestowed  upon  the  minutest 
details  of  the  piece,  no  less  than  upon  its 
general  effect,  resulted  in  a  work  which  really 
leaves  no  room  for  hostile  criticism.  The  most 
censorious  analyst,  if  he  be  honest,  will  find 
himself  constrained  to  admit  that,  however  deeply 
he  may  seek  into  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Scenes 
it  presents  to  us,  Beethoven  has  been  beforehand 
with  him,  and  sought  into  it  more  deeply  still. 
Kot  Gluck  himself  ever  produced  an  Opera 
bearing  traces  of  such  intense  devotion  to  pure 
dramatic  truth.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
is  modelled  are,  indeed,  almost  identical  with 
Gluck's,  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned ;  but  Gluck, 
in  his  latest  works,  undoubtedly  sacrificed  musical 
form  to  dramatic  expression;  while  Beethoven 
has  shown  that  the  perfection  of  the  one  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fullest  possible  enunciation 
of  the  other. 

With  these  great  qualities  to  recommend  it, 
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Fidelio  vtands  alone,  and  has  necessarily  be- 
come immortal ;  while  the  works  of  Paer,  Siias- 
mayer,  and  other  Composers  who  enjoyed  a  big*!! 
degree  of  popularity  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
19th  century,  have  been  long  since  almost  for- 
gotten. The  only  other  productions  of  the  Period 
that  can  for  a  moment  be  placed  in  competition 
with  it  are  the  later  Operas  of  Cherubini,  who, 
after  writing  for  many  years  in  the  light  Neapoli- 
tan style,  struck  out,  in  'Lodoiska'  (1791),  & 
manner  of  his  own,  strikingly  original,  and  fiar 
above  the  possibility  of  imitation,  but  based,  like 
Beethoven  s,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Gluck,  and  presenting  the  curious  anomaly  of  a 
German  method,  cultivated  by  an  Italian^  for  the 
amusement  of  a  Parisian  audience.  Beethoven 
is  known  to  have  spoken  of  Cherubini  as  'the 
greatest  of  all  living  writers  for  the  Stage,'  and 
to  have  admired  '  Lee  deux  Joum^es '  and  '  Fan- 
iska  *  exceedingly :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  ifttrong  analogy  is  observable  between  the 
Libretti  of  'Fidelio,'  'Faniska,'  'Les  deux 
Joum^,'  and  '  Lodoiska,'  in  each  of  which  the 
leading  incident  is  the  rescue  of  an  unjustly- 
detained  prisoner,  through  the  devotion  of  a 
&ithful  fnend  whose  life  is  risked,  though  not 
lost,  in  the  labour  of  love  necessary  to  effect  the 
desired  object.  We  can  scarcely  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  the  two  great  Composers  would  have 
selected  subjects  so  exactly  similar  in  character, 
and  bringing  into  play  exactly  the  same  delicate 
shades  of  emotion,  passion,  and  feeling,  had  there 
not  been  a  strong  community  of  thought  between 
them :  yet  their  mode  of  expressing  that  thought 
was,  in  each  case,  so  completely  a  part  of  them- 
selves, that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  similarity  is 
discernible  in  their  treatment  even  of  those  Scenes 
which  most  closely  resemble  each  other  as  well 
in  their  outward  construction  as  in  their  inner 
meaning.  In  all  such  cases,  the  most  careful 
criticism  can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
each  Master  did  that  which  was  best  for  his  own 
work  in  his  own  peculiar  way;  and  the  more 
closely  we  analyse  these  works,  the  deeper  will 
be  our  reverence  for  the  genius  of  those  who 
attained  such  splendid  results  by  such  very  dif- 
ferent means. 

Our  Fifteenth  Pebiod  introduces  us  to  a 
new  and  very  remarkable  development  of  the 
German  Opera,  known  among  musical  historians 
as  the  Romantic  School — a  form  of  Art  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  has 
exercised  a  more  decided  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  Dramatic  Music  than  any  other  recog- 
nised agent.  The  invention  of  the  Romantic 
Opera  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to 
Weber;  we  must  not,  however,  pass  over  in 
silence  a  claim  which  has  been  brought  forward, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  favour  of  Spohr, 
though  we  believe  it  to  be  indefensible.  It  is 
quite  true  that  'Faust/  Spohr's  greatest  triumph 
in  this  peculiar  style,  was  completed  and  ready 
for  performance  in  1813  ;  while  Weber  s  master- 
piece, 'Der  FreischiStz,'  was  not  produced  till 
182 1.  But  the  decision  of  the  controversy  does 
not  rest,  as  has  been  pretended,  upon  the  corn- 
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parathre  olironology  of  these  iw6  jpreat  works. 
Ab  early  as  1806  Weber  had  given  good  promise  of 
what  was  to  come,  in  a  dedd^ly  Romantic  Opera, 
'  Riibezahl/  written  for  the  theatre  at  Breslau, 
but  never  publicly  performed.  The  only  por- 
tions of  this  Opera  now  known  to  be  in  existence 
are,  a  Scena,  a  Quintet,  and  a  Chorus  of  Spirits,  in 
MS.,  and  the  Overture — published,  with  exten- 
sive alterations,  under  the  title  of  'Der  Beherra- 
cher  der  Geister'  (*The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits'). 
It  is  sad  indeed  to  feel  that  the  remainder  is 
hopelessly  lost;  but  the  Overture  alone  affords 
us  all  the  evidence  we  need.  Not  only  is  it  the 
first  example  we  meet  with,  in  modem  times,  of 
a  grand  Orohestral  Prelude  written  in  6-4  time  ; 
but  its  Subjects,  its  Instrumentation,  and  its 
general  design,  establish  its  *  Romantic  *  charac- 
ter beyond  all  controversy,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  date  of  its  production,  remove 
the  necessity  for  bringing  forward  any  fiirther 
testimony  in  the  Composer's  favour.  Priority  of 
invention,  therefore,  unquestionably  rests  with 
him ;  while  those  who  judge  the  question  on 
iBsthebic  grounds  have  never  hesitated  to  accept 
'  Der  FreischUtz '  as  an  embodiment  of  the  highest 
Ideal  the  School  is  capable  of  realising,  its  truest 
prototype  as  well  as  its  brightest  ornament.  To 
Weber,  therefoTB,  the  full  honour  must  be  ac- 
corded ;  and  it  is  in  his  works  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  School  may  be  most  profitably 
studied. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  the 
Libretto  of  the  Romantic  Opera  should  deal  with 
the  Supernatural.  Though  it  certainly  finds  a  con- 
.  genial  habitat  in  the  realm  of  Ghosts,  Daemons, 
.  Faeries,  Gnomes,  Witches,  Mermaids,  and  Sprites 
.  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  it  is  equally  at  home 
among  the  splendours  of  Chivalric  Pageantry,  In 
the  solitude  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  under  the 
.  arches  of  a  Cloister.  Its  Dramatis  perwnoi  may 
be  Queens  and  Princes,  a  troop  of  Spectres,  or  a 
company  of  Peasants  with  hearts  as  innocent  as 
their  dresses  are  homely.  Only,  whoever  they 
are,  they  must  speak  m  their  real  character, 
natural  or  imaginary.  The  Scene  cannot  very 
well  be  laid  in  the  streets  of  a  modem  City,  nor 
must  the  incidents  be  such  as  one  would  be 
likely  to  encounter  in  ordinary  domestic  life; 
but  the  domestic  affection.^,  and  all  other  pas- 
sions which  form  the  common  inheritance  of 
every  age  and  country  alike,  may,  and  neces- 
sarily must,  be  represented  in  their  fullest 
integrity.  The  only  condition  laid  upoi]i  the 
Composer  is,  that  when  he  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  natural  things,  he  must  be  truly  and  un- 
affectedly natural.  When  he  soars  into  the 
regions  of  Fancy,  he  must  trust  entirely  to  the 
power  of  his  Imagiuation ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  that  power  will  be  the  measure  of 
his  success.  Let  us  see  how  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  in  Weber's  masterpiece. 

The  plot  of  *Der  Freischutz*  consists  of  the 
simplest  possible  love  story,  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  horror,  whidi,  though  having  no 
real  connection  with  it,  influences  its  progress 
from  beginning  to  end.    It  is  by  his  clever 
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recognition  of  this  fihct  that  Weber  has  proved 
himself  the  greatest  Master  of  the  style  that 
ever  lived.  He  presents  his  heroine  to  us  as  a 
high-souled  maiden,  faithful  and  true,  and  above 
aU,  earnestly  and  unaffectedly  God-fearing.  We 
learn  all  this,  not  from  anything  she  says  or 
does,  but  simply  irom  the  style  of  the  Music  he 
has  given  her  to  sing.  In  like  manner,  and  by 
the  same  means  of  expression,  he  depicts  his  hero 
as  an  honest  fellow,  very  much  in  love,  but  very 
weak  and  vacillating  when  his  best  affections  are 
used  as  temptations  to  draw  him  into  evil.  We 
see  this  last-named  trait  in  his  character  very 
dearly  exemplified  in  the  grand  concerted  piece, 
'  O  I  diese  Sonne,'  and  the  Terzetto,  '  Wie  ?  was? 
entsetsen  I '  and  the  first,  in  '  Durch  die  WiUder ' : 
but,  when  the  shadow  of  Samiel  appears  behind 
him,  he  entirely  loses  his  individuality.  He  is 
no  longer  one  of  ourselves.  His  cry  of  despair, 
<0  dringt  kein  Strahl  durch  diese  Nachte,' 
reaches  us  like  a  wail  from  the  other  world ;  and 
we  are  instantly  transported  from  the  realms  of 
human  passion  into  those  of  pure  imagination. 
Caspar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  natural.  He 
has  consorted  with  Demons  until  he  has  himself 
become  a  Fiend;  and  he  betrays  this  fact  as 
clearly  in  his  rollicking  Trinklied,  as  in  his  Death- 
Song.  The  same  just  discrimination  of  styles  is 
exhibited  in  the  Music  allotted  to  the  Peasants, 
the  BridcHmaids,  and  the  grisly  Followers  of 
*  The  Wild  Huntsman,'  who  are  all  made  to  sing 
passages  so  well  suited  to  their  several  characters; 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  that  no  spoken  words 
could  illustrate  them  with  equal  plainness.  In 
the  £ftmous  *  Incantation  Scene,'  the  Art  of  Tone- 
painting  is  used  with  a  power  which  needs  the 
aid  of  no  scenic  horrors  to  impress  its  meaning 
upon  the  most  unimaginative  comprehension,  and 
which  is,  indeed,  only  too  frequently  distracted 
by  the  noise  and  confusion,  inseparable  from  a  too 
exuberant  *  Spectacle ' :  while  the  Overture,  a 
triumph  of  descriptive  Instrumentation,  furnishes 
us,  by  means  of  its  leading  themes,  with  an  epitome 
of  the  entire  story.  The  constant  use  of  the  Leit- 
motif ^  throughout  the  whole  of  ibis  remarkable 
Opera,  seems  indeed  to  entitle  Weber  to  the 
honour  of  its  invention,  notwithstanding  the  sug- 
gestive notes  sung  by  the  Statue  in  'II  Don 
Giovanni.'  His  skill  in  making  the  Overture 
serve  as  an  argument  to  the  piece  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  many  years  previously  by  Gluck,  is,  at 
all  times,  very  conspicuous.  In  *Euryanthe' 
(1833),  for  instance,  the  spirited  '  First  Subject' 
prepares  us  at  once  for  the  knightly  pomp  of  the 
coming  Drama;  while  the  weird  episode  for 
Violinit  con  sordinif  tells  the  secret  of  the  plot 
with  a  ghastly  fidelity  to  which  the  shuddering 
trem^li  of  the  Viola — played  sensa  sordini — 
lends  an  intensity  truly  wonderful,  when  we  re- 
member the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  means 
employed.  The  raison  cCitre  of  this  extraordinary 
episode— to  which  no  one  seems  ever  to  give  a 
thought  in  England — is,  the  temporary  rising  of 
the  Curtain,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  Vault  ■ 
containing  the  Sarcophagus  of  Adolar's  sister 
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Emma,  whence  is  stolen  the  poisoned  Ring  after- 
wards brought  forward  in  evidence  of  Euryanthe^s 
faithlessness.  The  whole  passage  is  treated  with 
a  dramatic  force  never  afterwards  exceeded  even 
by  Weber  himself.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
bestowed  especial  pains  upon  'Euryanthe/  in 
which  he  so  far  departed  nom  German  custom 
as  to  substitute  heavily  accompanied  Recitative 
for  spoken  dialogue  throughout  ^an  expedient 
which  he  did  not  follow  up  in  his  later  English 
Opera  'Oberon/  and  for  the  introduction  of 
which  it  is  certain  that  neither  English  nor  Ger- 
man audiences  were  at  that  time  prepared. 

Though  Spohr  cannot  be  justly  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  '  Romantic  Opera,'  his  ima- 
ginative temperament  and  rich  creative  powers 
enabled  him  to  cultivate  it  with  very  great  suc- 
cess ;  while  his  unlimited  command  over  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Chromatic  and  Enharmonic  Genera 
lent  a  peculiarly  delicious  colouring  to  his  method 
of  treatment.  His  *  Faust ' — now  temporarily 
thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  another  work  of 
the  same  name — contains  beauties  enough  to  re- 
move all  danger  of  its  permanent  extinction. 
'Der  Berggeist'  (1825),  though  less  generally 
known,  is,  in  some  respects,  still  finer;  and  is 
especially  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  Over- 
ture, as  well  as  for  the  skilful  treatment  of  a 
Scene,  in  which  the  phantoms  of  the  heroine's 
friends  are  sent,  by  the  power  of  a  magic  spell,  to 
cheer  her  in  her  solitude.  The  shadowy  Music 
assigned  to  the  ghostly  farms,  contrasted  with 
that  sung  by  the  same  individuals  when  present 
in  their  own  proper  persons,  tells  the  story  with 
true  dramatic  accuracy.  Spohr  also  reached  a 
very  high  standard  in  '  Zemire  und  Azor'  (18 19), 
•  Der  Alchymist '  (1830),  and  *  Der  Kreuzfahrer ' 
(1845).  In  'Jessonda/  produced  in  1823,  and 
regarded  by  himself  aa  his  best  Opera,  he 
made  an  attempt,  like  Weber,  to  abolish  spoken 
dialogue  in  favour  of  Accompanied  Recitative ; 
but  found,  like  Weber,  that  popular  feeling  was 
too  strong  to  listen  to  reason  on  a  point  concern- 
ing which  it  still  holds  its  ground,  both  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  In  Italy  alone  has 
uninterrupted  singing  been  always  regarded  as  a 
sine  qua  non  at  the  Opera. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  are  the  Romantic 
Operas  of  Heinrich  Marschner,  whose  more  im- 
portant productions,  *Der  Vampyr*  (1828), 
*Der  Templer  und  die  Jttdin'  (1829),  <Hans 
Heiling'  ^1833),  and  'Adolph  von  Nassau' 
(1844),  rank  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  produced  in  modem  times.  Of 
the  eleven  Operas  written  by  Ernst  Theodor 
Hoffmann,  ana  now  preserved  in  MS.  at  Berlin, 
one  only,  founded  on  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^'a 
charming  story  of  •  Undine,'  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced any  very  strong  impression.  Weber  has 
praised  this,  most  enthusiastically ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  originality,  its  characteristic  Instru- 
mentation, and  its  intense  dramatic  power — more 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  part  of  Kllhlebom — 
nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  it  since  it  was 
first  produced  in  1 81 7.  Almost  equally  forgotten 
are  the  Romantic  Operas  of  Lindpaintner,  whose 
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'  Lichtenstein,'  '  Die  Sicilianische  Vesper.*  '  Der 
Bergkbnig/  and  '  Der  Vampyr,'  far  excel,  both  in 
artistic  conception  and  technical  development, 
many  works  which  have  unaccountably  outlived 
them.  Lindpaintner  died  in  1856;  and,  in 
noticing  his  works,  we  viHually  bring  our  his- 
tory of  the  German  Opera  down  to  the  present 
time ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  criticise 
the  ephemeral  productions  of  Conradin  Exeutzer, 
Lortzing,  and  other  writers  who  confessedly  en- 
tertained no  higher  aim  than  that  of  pleasing  the 
firequenters  of  the  theatres  at  which  they  were 
severally  engaged ;  and — except  in  one  important 
instance,  too  grave  to  be  either  passed  over  in 
silence  or  discussed  in  company  with  others — 
we  think  it  best  to  leave  the  inspirations  of  living 
Composers  to  the  judgment  of  a  future  gene- 
ration. 

When  Gherubini  fulfilled  his  great  Art-mission 
in  Paris,  he  worked  side  by  side  with  men,  who, 
though  wholly  unworthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  himself,  or  with  Beethoven — the 
only  other  Composer  whose  Dramatic  Music 
beurs  the  slightest  analogy  to  his  own — were, 
nevertheless,  earnest  enough,  in  their  way,  and 
conscientiously  acted  up  to  their  light.  Of  these 
Composers  we  now  propose  to  speak,  as  the  chief 
actors  in  our  Sixteenth  Period,  the  moet  bril- 
liant in  the  history  of  the  Op^a  comique. 

After  the  retirement  of  Gluck,  Piocinni  still 
enjoyed  a  certain  term  of  popularity :  but,  when 
the  excitement  of  faction  had  settled  down  into 
the  calm  of  sounder  judgment,  the  field  was 
really  open  to  any  French  Composer  with  talent 
enough  to  secure  a  fair  hearing.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Gr^try  and  M^ul  stepped  forward  to  fill 
the  gap.  Both  were  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  and  the  works  of  both  became  extremely 
popuUkr,  and  held  firm  possession  of  the  Stage 
for  many  years.  Gr^try's  style  was  light  and 
pleasing,  and  exactly  aciapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
Parisian  audience.  M^hul  was  even  a  more 
thorough  Musician,  and  aimed  at  higher  things; 
striving  conscientiously  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  his  instructor,  Gluck,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained  the  deepest  reverence,  and  to  whose 
wise  counsels  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  the 
sterling  qualities  which  tended  to  make  his  work 
deservedly  famous.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
tions of  these  two  genial  writers,  and  their  equally 
talented  countryman  and  contemporaiy,  Boieldieu, 
that  the  Op&a  comique  was  raised  to  the  position 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained,  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  branches  of  French  Dramatic  Art — 
for  the  great  wurks  of  Cherubini,  though  Op^roi 
comiqties  in  name,  are,  in  style,  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  German  'Romantic  Opei-a.'  The 
true  Opira  comique  is  essentially  a  French  crea- 
tion. Its  title  is  somewhat  anomalous,  for  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  introduce 
a  single  comic  Scene  or  Character  :  but  ita 
ddnoutmetU  must  be  a  happy  one,  and  the  dia- 
logue must  be  spoken.  Even  M^hul's  '  Joseph  * 
(^1807),  though  founded  strictly  upon  the  Scrip* 
ture  narrative,  is  included,  by  virtue  of  this 
condition,  in  the  category,  as  are  many  other 
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works,  the  action  of  wliich  is  seriotw,  or  even 
gloomy,  throughout.*  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  best  French  Composers  have 
dasired  nothing  better  than  to  succeed  in  the 
style  which  was  so  sigxudly  adorned  by  their  im- 
mediate predecessors.  Monsigny,  Berton,  Isouard, 
Lesueur,  and  Gatel,  all  cultivated  it  with  more  or 
less  success ;  as  did,  at  a  later  period,  Glapisson, 
Adam,  Herold,  Hal^vy,  and  Auber.  The  last 
two  Composers  also  attained  great  celebrity  in 
Grand  Opira,  concerning  the  development  of 
which,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularly  in  a  later  section  of  the  present 
Article;  for  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  their  lighter  works  have  been  received 
little  less  cordially  in  England  and  Germany 
than  at  the  Parisian  theatres  for  which  they 
were  originally  composed. 

As  Germany  boasted  its  Romantic  Opera,  and 
France  its  Opira  comique^  so  England  gave  birth 
to  a  style  of  Opera  peculiar  to  itself,  and  differ^ 
ing  in  so  many  important  points  from  all  other 
known  forms,  that  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to 
place  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  speak  of  it  as 
the  creation  of  a  Seventeenth  Pebiod. 

In  describing  the  dramatic  works  of  Puroell 
(see  p.  507  a),  we  stated  our  belief  that  English 
Opera  owed  its  origin  to  the  Masque.  Now,  the 
Music  of  the  Masque  was  wholly  incidental — that 
is  to  say,  it  fbnned  no  essential  element  of  the 
pieoe,  but  was  introduced,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  effect  of  certain  Scenes,  of  affording  op- 
portunities fi>r  certain  Actors  to  display  their  votil 
powers,  or,  of  amusing  or  interesting  the  audience 
ui  any  way  that  might  be  thought  most  desirable. 
The  only  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  used  was 
that  of  developing  the  action  of  the  Drama^ 
which  was  carried  on  entirely  in  spoken  dialogue : 
declamatory  Music,  therefore,  was  quite  foreign 
to  its  character,  and  all  that  was  demanded  of 
the  Composer  was  a  succession  of  Songs,  Dances, 
and  tuneful  Choruses.  Puroell  rebelled  against 
this  state  of  things,  and  introduced  a  decidedly 
dramatic  feeling  into  much  of  his  best  Music ; 
but  he  died  early,  and  his  work  was  not  success- 
fully followed  up.  The  history  of  our  Eighth 
Period  shows  how  completely  the  Italian  Opera 
banished  native  Art  from  the  Stage,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  i8th  century.  Attempts  were 
indeed  made  to  bring  it  forward,  from  time  to 
time,  sometimes  successfully,  but  often  with 
very  discouraging  results.  SeVeral  English  Operas 
were  sung  at  the  'Litde  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,*  while  Handel's  splendid  works  were 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other  at  the  King's 
Theatre  across  the  street ;  and,  more  than  once, 
English  Operas  were  advertised  to  be  performed 
'  after  the  Italian  manner,' — ^that  is  to  say,  with 
Recitatives  in  place  of  dialogue,  and  measured 
Melody  for  the  Airs.  None  of  these,  however, 
produced  any  real  effect ;  and  no  success  worth 
i;ecording  was  attained  until  the  year  1728,  when 


1  Thfl  lighter  fonn  of  tha  VaudnOU  ao  maoh  more  nearly  re> 
Mmbles  a  Play,  with  incidental  Songs,  than  a  regular  Opera,  that  we 
do  not  think  It  neceseaiy  to  Inoluda  a  notice  of  it  in  the  prcMnt 
Azttcle.    [See  Vadoxviuje.] 
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Gay  wrote,  and  Dr.  Pepusch  adapted  Music  to,  the 
*  Beggar's  Opera.'  This  was  an  embodiment  of 
English  Art,  pure  and  simple.  The  plot  was 
laid  in  an  English  Prison;  the  dialogues  were 
spoken,  as  in  an  ordinary  Play;  and  the  Music 
consisted  of  the  loveliest  English  and  Scottish 
Melodies  that  could  be  collected,  either  from 
the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  National  Song,  or 
the  most  popular  Ballad  Music  of  the  day.  The 
success  of  this  venture  was  quite  unprecedented, 
and  led  to  the  production  of  a  sequel  to  the 
story,  similarlv  'treated,  and  made  ready  for 
performance,  m  1729,  though  not  presented  to 
the  public  until  1777,  when  it  was  played,  for 
the  tirst  time,  under  the  name  of '  Polly .'  [^See 
Polly.] 

No  English  Opera  composed  '  after  the  Italian 
manner*  was  ever  so  cordiallv  welcomed  as 
the  'Beggar's  'Opera.'  Nevertheless,  attempts 
were  still  made  in  that  style.  In  1733,  Br. 
Ame  produced  a  piece  called  (after  Fielding's 
'Tragedy  of  Tragedies')  'Tom  Thumb,  The 
Opera  of  Operas,'  in  which  his  little  brother, 
then  known  as  Master  Ame,  sang  the  part  of 
the  hero  with  great  success;  and  Lampe  was 
still  happier,  in  1737,  with  his  famous  Burlesque 
'The  Ebragon  of  Wantley.'  Ame,  however, 
aimed  at  higher  things  than  these.  His  great 
ambition  was  the  formation  of  a  School  of 
English  Opera,  based  upon  the  then  fashionable 
ItaUan  model;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  he 
translated  and  set  to  Music  the  text  of  Metas- 
tasio's  'Artaserse,'  and  produced  it,  under  the 
name  of  '  Artaxerxes,*  in  176a.  Its  reception 
was  extremely  encouraging,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  it  contained  much  excellent  Music,  and  was 
performed  by  a  very  strong  company;  but  its 
success  was  rendered  almost  nugatory,  so  far  as 
its  effect  upon  the  future  was  concerned,  by  the 
interference  of  a  certain  class  of  critics— men, 
for  the  most  part,  with  some  amount  of  literary 
ability,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  Art,  and  therefore  knowing  nothing  whatever 
of  the  merits  of  the  question  they  pretended  to 
decide— who,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  English  language  was  unfitted  for  Recitative, 
reiterated  this  opinion  until  they  persuaded  a 
large  section  of  the  public  to  agree  with  them.^ 
But  for  this,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  idea, 
had  it  been  conscientiously  developed,  might  have 
led  to  results  of  real  importance.  As  it  was,  no 
fiuiher  attempt  was  made  to  sing  an  English 
Opera,  throughout,  though  no  objection  was 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  any  amount  of 
Recitative,  Accompanied  or  Unaccompanied, 
into   an    Oratorio.     Ame's   project^   therefore, 

t  Two  Moreownts  from  Handel'i '  Water  Mnsle.'  and  the  Uuth  In 
'Sdpio.'  are  Introdneed  tntothh  Opera,  under  the  titles  of  '  Abroad 
alter  Minei.' '  Cheer  up  my  Lada.*  and  'Brare  B07S,  prepare.' 

>  Handel'i  'Alcettet'— called.  In  Arnold's  edition. '  Aloldei '—oom- 
poeed  In  1740  to  Broollett'f  words,  was  never  produced  at  that  time, 
though  Mr.  81ms  Beeves  achlered  a  great  lucoesa  In  H  not  many 
yean  since.  'Bemele'  was  produced  at  Corent  Garden  In  174i. 
'  after  the  manner  of  an  Oratorio  '—that  Is  to  say,  without  Sceoaiy 
or  Action. 

4  '  Excellent  and  attiaetlre  indeed  must  the  Air  be,  that  can  atone 
to  English  sentimenU  and  habtu  tor  the  RedtatlTe.  and  consequent 
destruction  of  all  Interest  In  the  language,  the  Inddenta.  and  the 
plot.'    (Mus.  Ber.  toI.  1.  p.  901.) 
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brought  f(»rth  no  permanent  fruit,  though  he 
had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  own  private  venture :  but  pieces  constructed 
more  or  less  exactly  upon  the  model  of  the 
'Beggar's  Opera/  though  containing,  for  the 
most  part,  only  original  Music,  be<»jne  enor- 
mously popular,  and  were  produced  in  almost  in- 
credible numbers.  Between  the  years  1788  and 
1 796  Storaco  wrote  fifteen,  the  most  successful  of 
which  were '  The  Haunted  Tower/  '  No  Song,  no 
Supper,' '  The  Iron  Chest/  and '  Mahmoud.'  Dib- 
din  wrote  a  still  greater  number,  including  *  The 
Padlock*  (1768),  'The  Waterman'  (i774)»  and 
'  The  Quaker  '(i775)'  His  Songs  were  character- 
ised by  a  genial  raciness  which  brought  them  into 
universal  fame  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  many  of 
them  to  our  own  day,  though  the  pieces  into  which 
they  were  introduced  have  been  long  since  utterly 
forgotten — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  '  The 
Waterman,*  which  still  occasionally  appears,  as 
an  *  Afterpiece,'  at  Provincial  Theatres,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Sims  Beeves  achieved,  not  many, 
years  ago,  a  very  great  success.  Shield  was 
gifted  with  a  true  genius  for  Melody.  His  Songs 
are  delightful;  and,  among  the  thirty  Operas 
he  produced  between  1782  and  i8o7,  are  many, 
such  as  'Rosina,'  'Lock  and  Key,  and  *The 
Castle  of  Andalusia,*  which  abound  with  beauties 
now  very  undeservedly  forgotten.  Michael  Kelly 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  English  Operas,  and 
won  much  fame  by  *  The  Castle  Spectre  *  (1797), 
'Bluebeard'  (1798),  and  'The  Wood  Dcemon* 
(1807).  Hook,  Davy,  Ware,  Reeve,  and  many 
other  equally  popular  writers,  contributed  their 
quota  of  works  which  have  long  since  passed 
out  of  memory,  but  which  our  grandfathers 
held  in  no  light  esteem.  To  them  succeeded 
Braham,  whose  really  good  Songs,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  powers  of  his  matchless  voice, 
commanded  success  for  *  The  English  Fleet' 
and  many  other  pieces,  which,  as  true  works  of 
Art,  were  certainly  not  on  a  level  with  those 
of  Shield.  Very  dififerent  were  the  productions 
of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  a  thorough  master  of 
Harmony,  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  accom- 
plished Musician.  He  made,  indeed,  no  attempt 
to  improve  upon  the  form  of  the  English  Opera, 
which,  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his 
predecessorH,  was  still  no  more  than  a  Play — 
generally  a  very  poor  one-^diversified  by  a  goodly 
collection  of  Songs,  Duets,  and  Choruses.  But 
neither  his  Songs  nor  his  Concerted  pieces  be- 
trayed the  slightest  sign  of  weakness.  Had 
they  formed  parts  of  a  well-constructed  Drama, 
instead  of  being  scattered  through  the  various 
Acts  of  such  ill-conceived  medleys  as  *The 
Knight  of  Snowdoun'  (1810),  'The  Miller  and 
his  Men'  (1813),  or  'Guy  Mannering' (1816) ; 
had  their  writer  devoted  his  life  rather  to  the 
regeneration  of  English  Opera  than  to  the  less 
exalted  task  of  adorning  it  with  gems  of  which 
it  was  not  worthy — the  name  of  Bishop  would 
not  have  stood  very  low  down  upon  the  list  of 
the  great  Operatic  Composers  of  the  present 
century.    But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
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lade  of  enargy  in  the  right  direction  at  this  par- 
ticular epoch.    Charles  Horn,  another  delightful 
Composer  of  English  Operas,  was  equally  con- 
tent to  let  the  general  character  of  the  pieoe 
remain  as  he  foupd  it.   It  would  be  scarcely  jast 
to  say  tiie  same  of  Balfe,  who  first  made  hinwelf 
famous,  in  1835,  by '  The  Siege  of  Rochelle,*  and, 
in  1843,  produced  the  most  suooeasful  modern 
English  Opera  on  record,  the  far-famed  'Bo- 
hemian Girl.*    Balfe's  style  was  not  an  elevated 
one ;  but  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
Melody,   and  by  careful  study  of  the   Qp^ro 
eomique,  he  certainly  raised  the  standard  of  the 
pieces  he  wrote,  so  &r  as  their  general  structure 
was  concerned,  though  in  so  doing  he  deprived 
them  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  tha 
older  models,-  and  produced  a  novelty  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  definite  artistic  status 
— a  peculiarity  which  is,  al«K),  to  some  extent 
observable  in  the  works  of  Booke,  J.  Bamett, 
Lavenu,  Wallace,  and  E.  J.  Lckier.    Happily 
we  find  no  such  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
works  of  our  best  living  Operatic  Composen, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Professor  Macfanen,  and 
Mr.  Arthur    Sullivan.     With    these    talented 
writen  it  rests  to  raise  the  English  School  to  a 
higher  level    than  it    has  ever   yet  attained. 
They  have  already  done  much  towards  that 
most  de.siiable  end ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Artists    who  have  hitherto   so  conscientiou^y 
striven  to  turn  their  gifts  to  the  best  aooount 
will  continue  their  labour  of  love  until  ther 
have  invested  our  National  Lyric  Drama  wita 
a  very  different  form  fix>m  that  which  it  presented 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  present  century. 
Should  they  succeed  in  this  great  work,  they  will 
certainly  not  fail  to  find  a  Manager  able  and 
willing  to  do  them   justice ;   for    enterprising 
Managers  have  never  been  wanting  when  their 
presence  was  needed — witness  the  work  wrought 
by  Arnold,  Harrison,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  (^ 
Bosa,  and  many  others.   The  prospects  of  English 
Opera  are  not,  then,  so  dark  as  some  of  us  may 
imagine. 

The  Eighteenth  Period  of  our  history  takes 
us  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  Italy, 
where  we  find  the  work  of  Cimarosa  followed  up 
by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  geniuses  the  world 
has  ever  known.  While  Weber  was  studiously 
developing  the  Romantic  School  in  Germany, 
Rossini  was  introducing  unheard-of  changes — 
not  always  for  the  better,  but  always  striking 
and  effective— into  the  inmost  constitution  of 
Italian  Art,  and  carrying  them  out  with  such 
trenchant  vigour,  and  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  remodelled 
both  the  Opera  Seria  and  the  Opera  Buffik 
Though  by  no  means  a  learned  Musician,  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Grammar  of  his  Art  to 
enable  him  to  do  full  justice  to  the  delicious 
conceptions  which  continually  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  without  costing  him  the  labour 
of  a  second  thought.  From  first  to  last  he  never 
troubled  himself  to  work.  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  the  power  of  giving  a  mimeless  grace 
to  everything  he  touched.    His  Melodies  were 
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more  sensuons,  his  InBtnimeHtataon  more  rich 
and  varied,  and  his  forms  more^ooncise,  than  any 
that  had  been  previously  produced  in  Italy ;  it 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
hailed,  at  first,  as  Gimarosa's  legitimate  successor, 
or  that  he  should  eventually  succeed  in  very  nearly 
supplanting  him,  notwithstanding  his  manifest 
inferiority  to  that  great  Master  in  most,  if  not 
ail,  of  those  higher  qualities  which  tend  to  make 
their  possessor  immortal.  Possibly  a  greater 
amount  of  learning  might  have  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  his  natural  gifts.  As  it  was,  his  country 
had  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  for  his 
weakest  productions  were  infinitely«stronger  than 
the  strongest  of  those  brought  forward  by  the 
best  of  his  Italian  contemporaries.  Like  Gima- 
rosa  and  Mozart,  he  was  equally  great  in 
Opera  Seria  and  Opera  Buffa.  His  first  great 
triumph  in  the  former  style  took  place  in  the 
year  1813,  when  he  produced  'II  Tancredi*  at 
Venice  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  This  was 
followed  by  many  other  works  of  the  same  class ; 
and  notably,  in  1816,  by  'Otello,'  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Serious  Opera,  inas- 
much as  it  is  written  in  Jtecitativo  strumentato 
throughout,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  BecUatico 
seeco — a  peculiarity  extensively  adopted  in  the 
Grand  Operas  of  a  later  period.  It  was  in  r8i6 
that  he  also  produced  his  greatest  Opera  Buffii, 
'H  Barbiere  di  Siviglia* — a  work  which,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  popularity  of  *  La 
Cenerentola,'  '  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  some  other 
equally  well-appreciated  fibvourites,  has  alwa3rs 
been  r^arded  as  his  ehef  (Tcewre,  Of  his 
'Guillaume  Tell,'  written  in  1829,  in  a  style 
entirely  different  from  anything  he  had  ever 
previously  attempted,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak;  but  the  number  of  his  Italian  Operas 
is  prodigious,  and  though  many  of  them  have 
long  since  been  forgotten,  the  revival  of  an  old 
one  may  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  certain 
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Rossini's  greatest  contemporaries  and  successors 
were  Mercsidante,  Giovanni  Pacini,  Bellini,  and 
Donizetti.  The  first  of  these  cultivated  a  pecu- 
liar elegance  of  style,  and  won  bright  laurels  by 
his  'Nitocri,'  produced  in  i8a6.  In  the  same 
year  Pacini  produced  his  best  Opera, '  Niobe,'  in 
which  Madame  Pasta  achieved  one  of  her  most 
memorable  triumphs.  Of  the  masterpieces  of 
Bellini  and  Donizetti  it  is  Burely  unnecessary  to 
speak,  since  they  still  hold  firm  possession  of  the 
Stage,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  replaced  by 
newer  favourites.  BeUini  died  in  1835,  and 
Donizetti  in  1848 ;  and,  as  most  of  their  succes- 
sors axe  still  living,  including  Verdi  (bom  1814), 
their  works  do  not  iall  within  the  compass  of  the 
present  article. 

In  enumerating  the  Composers  most  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  Op^a  eomiquef  we  spoke  oi 
some  who  had  attained  equal  distinction  by  the 
production  of  Grand  Operas.  To  these  we  must 
again  allude,  in  narrating  the  events  of  our 

NiNBTEENTH  PERIOD. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  invention  of  the 
Grand  Opera  by  Lulli,  and  its  thorough  reforma- 


tion by  Gluek.  Gluck's  greatest  successors  were 
Cherubini  and  Spontini ;  the  former  of  whom, 
after  many  splendid  successes  at  the  Op^a 
comique,  produced  his '  Anacr^on'  at  the  Acadimie 
in  1803,  'Les  Abenc^rages'  in  181 3,  and  'All 
Baba'  in  1833,  while  the  latter  achieved  a  triumph 
in  1807  ^^^  *^  Vestale,'  and  in  1809  with 
iFerdinand  Cortez — works  which,  though  now 
most  undeservedly  forgotten,  exhibit  qualities 
entitling  them  to  a  place  among  the  best  Operas 
of  their  kind  that  have  ever  l^en  placed  upon 
the  stage.  Rossini  enriched  the  repertoire  in 
1828  with  *Le  Comte  Ory,*  and  in  1829  with  his 
matchless  -'Guillaume  Tell.'  Auber  produced 
*  La  Muette4e  Portici '  in  1 828.  These  were  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  Hal^yy's  '  La  Juive'  (1835) 
and  'Charles  VI'  (1845),  and  the  '  Benvenuto 
Cellini'  of  Hector  Berlioz  (1838).  But  though 
'  Les  Abenc^rages,' '  La  Vestale,'  and  'Guillaume 
Tell '  are  by  far  the  finest  examples  of  the  style 
we  possess— so  fine  that  they  might  well  form  the 
glory  of  any  style  or  any  age^the  representative 
Composer  of  the  Grand  Opera  is  unquestionably 
Meyerbeer.  To  him  it  owes  its  present  brilliant 
reputation,  its  gorgeous  surroundings,  its  clever 
mixture  of  Ballet  and  Spectacle,  so  flattering  to 
the  national  taste.  He  also  it  is  who  has  made 
the  most  of  the  one  great  characteristic  by  which 
the  style  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Op^a 
oomique — for  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Voices 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  Orchestra,  or 
at  least  the  full  Stringed  Band,  throughout  the 
entire  piece,  to  the  utter  exclusion  not  only  of 
spoken  dialogue,  but  evesaof  Beeitativo  Becco;  and  it 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the  full  Stringed  Band 
is  sufficient  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  without 
the  aid  of  Wind  Instruments. '  His  three  great 
works, '  Robert  le  Diable'  (1831),'  Les  Huguenots ' 
(1836),  and  'Le  Prophite'  (1849),  exhibit  in 
their  fullest  possible  form  of  development  all  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  School,  more  es- 
pecially those  which  bring  it  into  antagonism, 
not  only  with  the  Classical  Schools  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  as  represented  by  Cimarosa  and  Mozart, 
but  with  the  later  creations  of  Rossini,  and  the 
imaginative  productions  of  thesuccessors  of  Weber. 
Since  he  first  made  known  the  fulness  of  his 
power  in  '  Robert,'  no  later  Composer  has  ever 
attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  well-earned  fame  ; 
and  Ids  death  would  have  been  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Academic,  had  he  not  left  behind 
him  the  Composer  of  'La  Nonne  sanglante' 
(1854),  'Faust'  (1859),  'Mireille*(i864),  and 
•Polyeucte'(i878). 

In  approaching  the  Twentieth  Period  of  our 
history,  the  last  into  which  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  subdivide  it,  we  find  ounelvea 
brought  face  to  fiice  with  a  Master  whose  ear- 
nest devotion  to  the  cause  of  Art  entitles  his 
opinions  to  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of 
respectful  consideration.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
expressed  our  intention  of  avoiding,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  invidious  task  of  criticising  the 

1  Thongh  Oheniblnrf '  Medte '  and  'Les  deux  Joarn^es,'  aj«  gruider 
tluin  any  Grand  Operas  that  erer  were  Imagined,  they  are  clasjed  as 
OjMrai  eomiqtt  by  Tirtu^  of  their  spoken  dialogue. 
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prodnctioDB  of  living  authors,  from  a  firm  oonvic- 
tion  that  the  time  for  &irly  and  dispasnonately 
oonaidering  the  extent  of  their  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  Art  has  not  yet  arrived ;  but  in 
this  case  no  choice  is  left  to  us.  The  theories  of 
Bichard  Wagner  have  already  been  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed and  so  freely  discussed,  his  works  have 
been  so  fiercely  attacked  by  one  class  of  critics, 
and  so  extravagantly  praised  by  another,  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  either  their 
present  significance,  their  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  past,  or  their  probable  effect  upon 
the  future.  We  therefore  propose  to  conclude 
our  rapid  sketch  of  the  changes  which  the 
Opera  has  undergone  since  its  new  birth  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  17  th  century,  by  reviewing, 
as  bri^y  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  phase  through  which  it 
is  now  passing,  and  thus  enabling  our  readers 
to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  its  relation  to, 
or  points  of  divergence  from,  the  Schools  we 
have  already  attempted  to  describe. 

Wagner's  contemplated  regeneration  of  the 
Lyric  Drama,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  demands 
changes  &r  more  significant  than  the  mere  adop- 
tion of  a  new  style ;  changes  which  can  only  be 
met  by  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  Ideal — a 
conception  so  different  from  any  proposed  since 
the  time  of  Gluck,  that  the  experience  of  a 
hundred  years  is  utterly  valueless  as  a  guide 
to  its  elaboration,  except,  indeed,  as  affording 
examples  of  the  fkults  to  be  avoided.  Reject- 
ing tne  very  name  of  Opera  as  inapplicable — 
wUch  it  certainly  is— to  this  new  conception,  he 
contents  himself  with  the  simple  title  01  Drama. 
The  Drama,  he  tells  us,  depends,  for  the  .per- 
fection of  its  expression,  upon  the  union  of 
Poetry  with  Music,  Scenery,  and  Action.  When- 
ever one  of  these  means  of  effect  is  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  giving  imdue  prominence  to  another, 
the  result  ib  an  anomalous  production  which  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  critical  analysis.  If  we  are  to 
accept  him  as  our  oracle,  we  must  believe  that, 
hitherto,  Composers,  one  and  all,  have  erred 
in  making  the  Music  of  the  Drama  the  first 
consideration,  and  sacrificing  all  others  to  it. 
That  they  have  weakened  rhetorical  delivery, 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  ear  by  rhythmic 
Melodies  which  cannot  co-exist  with  just  dra- 
matic expression.  That  they  have  impeded  the 
action  of  the  piece,  by  the  introduction  of 
Movements  constructed  upon  a  regular  plan, 
which,  whether  good  or  not  in  a  Sonata,  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  Musical  Drama. 
That  they  have  kept  the  Stage  waiting,  in 
order  that  they  mignt  give  a  &vourite  Singer 
the  opportunity  of  executing  passages  entirely 
out  of  character  with  the  Scene  it  was  his  duty 
to  interpret.  In  place  of  such  rhythmic  Melo- 
dies, such  symmetrically-constructed  Movements, 
and  such  brilliant  passages  of  execution,  Wagner 
substitutes  a  species  of  Song,  which  holds  a 
place  midwav  between  true  Recitative  and  true 
Melody— a  kind  of  Mezzo  recitaiivo,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of '  Melos.*  This  he  supports 
by  a  rich  and  varied  Orchestral  Accompani- 
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ment,  deskpied  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  boclc- 
ground  to  his  picture,  to  enforce  the  ezproBaaoo. 
of  the  words  by  appropiate  instrumental  effect^ 
and  to  individualise  the  various  members  of  tiie 
DramatU  penonm  by  assigning  a  special  caKx&- 
bination  of  harmonies,  or  a  well-defined  Leit- 
motif,  to  each.    The  management  of  this  Ac- 
companiment is  incontestably  his  strongest  point. 
No  man  now  living  possesses  a  tiUie  of  Ixls 
command  over  the  resources  of  the  OreheatrA. 
The  originality  of  his  combinations  is  as  start- 
ling as  their  effect  is  varied  and  beautiful.     So 
can  make  them  express  whatever  he  feels  to  be 
needful  for  the  effect  of  the  Scenes  he  is  tveaA- 
ing ;  and  he  fireqnently  does  so  with  snch  oom- 
plete  success,  that  his  meaning  would  be  per- 
fectly intelligible  even  were  the  Voice-part  can- 
celled.   His  '  Melos,*  thus  supported,  adds  power 
and  expression  to  the  poetical  text,  and  furniahea 
us  with  a  very  high  type  of  purely  declamatory 
Music— the  only  Music  he  considers  admissible 
into  the  'Drama,*  except  in  an  incidental  form; 
while  the  infinite  variety  of  orchestral  colouring' 
he  is  able  to  impart  to  it  deprives  it»  to  some 
extent,  in  his  hands,  of  the   intolerably  mo- 
notonous effect  it  would  certainly  be  made  to 
produce  by  an  inferior  Composer.    That  he  has 
selected  this  style  from  conviction  that  it  is  more 
exactly  adapted  to  the  desired  purpose  than  any 
other,  and  not  from  any  natural  inability  to 
produce  rhythmic  Melody,  is  certain;  for  his 
earlier  Operas  clearly  show  him  to  be  a  more 
than  ordinarily  accomplished  Melodist  in  the 
best    sense    of    the    term.       'Mit    Grewitter 
und  Sturm  aus  femem  Meer,*  'Traft  ihr  das 
Schiff  im  Meere  an,'  and  'Steuermann!  lass 
die    Wachtl*    in    'Der    fliegende   Hollander,' 
would  alone  prove  this,  had  he  never  written 
anything  else.    His  principles,  however,  were 
but  very  faintly  perceptible  in  *Der  fliegende 
Hollander. '  We  find  them  more  clearly  enounced 
in  'Tannhauser,'  more  strongly  still  in  'Lohen- 
grin '  and  *  Tristan  und  Isolde' ;  but  they  only 
attain  their  complete  development  in  his  last 
great  Drama,  '  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,*  a  so- 
called  'Tetralogy,*  consisting  of  four  divisions^ 
each  long  enough  to  form  a  complete  work,  and 
respectively   named,    '  Das    Rheingold,'    '  Die 
Walktlre,'  'Siegfried,'  and  ' Gotterdammerung.' 
From  this  quadripartite  conception  the  Aria  in 
all  its  forms  is  strictly  banished,  and  Music  is 
made  throughout  the  handmaid  of  the  Libretto, 
and  not  its  mistress.    The  correlation  existing 
between  the  two  is  so  intensely  dose,  that  we 
may   well    believe  it  could   never   have  been 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  had  not  the  poetical 
text  been  furnished  by  the  Composer  himself, 
Wagner  evidently  takes  this  view  of  the  matter, 
for  he  has  written  the  Libretti  as  well  as  the 
Music  of  all  his  later  Operas  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that,  where  this  arrangement  is  possible— that 
is  to  say,   where  the  Dramatist  is  great,  and 
equally  great,  both  as  a  Poet,  and  a  Musician — ^it 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  higher  results  than  any 
which  are  attainable  when  the  work  is  divided 
between  two  men  of  genius,  who,  however  closely 
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their  ideas  may  be  in  acoordance,  can  never 
think  exactly  alike.  In  the  <  Tetralogy/  the 
subject  selected,  and  carried  on  throughout  the 
four  grand  divisions  of  the  work,  is  founded 
upon  certain  Teutonic  Myths,  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  two  great  writers — a  Word-Poet  and 
a  Tone-Poet— to  contemplate  from  exactly  the 
same  point  of  view :  the  advantage,  therefore, 
is  immeasurable,  when  one  mind,  of  great  and  va- 
ried attainments,  can  arrange  the  whole.  Wagner 
inclines  to  the  idea  that  Myths  of  this  descrip- 
tion furnish  the  best  if  not  the  only  subjects 
on  which  the  Musical  Drama  can  be  founded, 
though  both  'Lohengrin'  and  'Tristan  und 
Isolde'  are  founded  upon  Keltic  Legends.  But, 
in  this  he  would  j)erhaps,  lay  down  no  very  strict 
law;  for  the  Teutonic  Myth  could  scarcely 
appeal  very  strongly  to  the  Imagination  of 
an  English  audience,  and,  to  a  French  one, 
the  'Nibelungenlied'  would  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  force  of  our  remarks  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  Wagner's  works  performed  in  his 
own  way ;  but  a  mere  perusal  of  the  Score  will 
illustrate  them  with  sufficient  clearness  to  an- 
swer all  practical  purposes.  In  either  case,  the 
student  cannot  fiul  to  be  struck  by  the  undoubted 
originality  of  the  style :  but,  is  the  general  con- 
ception a  new  one !  Assuredlv  not.  It  is  the 
faUest  possible  development  of  the  Ideal  which 
was  proposed,  in  the  year  1600,  at  the  house 
of  Giovanni  Bardi,  in  Florence.  Wagner  looks 
back  to  Greek  Tragedy  as  the  highest  available 
authority  on  the  subject.  So  did  Binuccini. 
Wagner  condemns  rhythmic  Melody  as  alto- 
ffether  opposed  to  dramatic  truth.  So  did  Peri. 
Wagner  keeps  his  Instrumental  Performers  out 
of  sight,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  car^ 
out  Sie  illusions  of  the  Drama.  So  did  Emilio 
del  Cavaliere,  and  Peri  after  him.  Wagner 
uses  all  the  orchestral  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  dramatic 
meuihig.  So,  in  1607,  did  Monteverde.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  Monl^verde  had  but  a 
rude  untutored  band  to  work  with,  while  Wagner 
has  a  magnificent  Orchestra,  fortified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  two  hundred  and  eighty  years.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Montevwde's 
stvle  of  Recitative  grew  wearisome,  or  that, 
wnenthe  power  of  introducing  orchestral  colour- 
ing was  so  very  small,  Alesaindio  Scarlatti  en- 
deavoured to  increase  the  interest  and  beauty 
of  his  works  bv  the  introduction  of  measured 
Melody  and  well-constructed  Movements.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  these  well-intentioned  improvements 
attracted  too  much  attention,  and  weakened  the 
true  power  of  the  Drama.  Then  Gluck  arose, 
and  resolutely  reformed  the  abuse — but  for  the 
time  only.  No  one  can  say  that  his  principles 
have  been  fully  carried  out  by  later  Composers 
—that  too  many  Operas  of  the  present  day,  in 
more  Schools  than  one,  are  not  grievously 
lowered  in  tone  by  the  pernicious  hM>it  of  in- 
troducing irrelevant,  if  not  positively  flippant 
tunes,  in  situations  where  they  are  altogether 
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out  of  place.  Agiunst  these  abases  Wagner  has 
waged  implacable  war ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  has 
merited  the  thanks  of  all  who  have  the  true 
interests  of  the  Lyric  Drama  at  heart :  for  the 
evils  which  he  has  made  it  the  business  of  his  life 
to  eradicate  are  no  light  ones,  and  he  has  entered 
upon  his  task  with  no  fiidtering  hand.  Only, 
while  giving  him  all  due  honour  for  what  he  has 
done,  let  us  not  wrong  either  himself  or  his 
cause  by  pretending  to  give  him  more  than  his 
due.  He  has  called  our  attention,  not,  as  some 
will  have  it,  to  a  new  creation,  but  to  a  neceasarv 
reform.  He  has  nothing  to  tell  us  that  Gluck 
has  not  already  said;  and  Gluck  said  nothing 
that  had  not  already  been  said  by  Peri.  The 
reformation,  so  £ar  as  Recitative,  Declamation, 
and  Melody  are  concerned,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  return  to  the  first  principles  laid  down  at  the 
Conte  di  Yemio's  riuniona.  It  brings  us  there- 
fore not  one  step  in  advance  of  the  position  that 
was  reached  litUe  less  than  three  centuries  ago. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  points  con- 
cerning which  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  strange  analogy  existing  between 
the  new  School  of  the  19th  century  and  that 
which  flourished  in  the  17th.  The  disciples  of 
Peri  and  Caccini  cast  aside,  as  mere  vexatious 
hindrances,  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  laws  of  Counterpoint.  Modem  Composers 
have  done  the  same ;  and  striving,  like  Monte- 
verde,  to  invent  harmonic  combinations  hitherto 
unheard,  have  justified  their  innovations  by  the 
not  very  easily  controvertible  dictum,  'That 
which  sounds  well  must,  of  necessity,  be  right.* 
Admitting  the  force  of  this  argument,  must  not 
its  converse — *  That  which  does  not  sound  well 
must,  of  necessity,  be  wrong' — ^be  equally  true  ? 
It  seems  difficult  to  dispute  this ;  yet  our  ears  are 
sometimes  very  sorely  laried.  Can  any  one,  for  in- 
stance, really  take  pleasure  in  the  hideouslv  'out* 
of-tune'  effect  of  the  following  'False-rdbktion' 
finom  the  lliird  Act  of '  Der  fliegende  HolUlnder '  f 


The  great  danger  attendant  upon  such  aber- 
rations as  these,  is  that  the  progression  used  by 
the  Master,  in  a  few  isolated  iiutanoes,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  is  too  often  mistaken  by  the 
disciple  for  a  '  duuracteristio  of  the  style,*  and 
introduced  everywhere,  usqtte  ad  fuiuseam. 
Should  the  disciples  of  the  School  we  are  con- 
sidering fall  into  this  pernicious,  though  almost 
univer«Jly  prevalent  error,  its  results  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Drama.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  value  of  a  work  of  Art  depends  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  Natural  Truth  it  embodies, 
whether  that  Truth  be  exhibited  in  the  perfection 
of  symmetrical  form,  as  in  '  H  Don  Giovanni '  or 
'Le  Nozze  di  Fifiparo,'  in  power  of  emotional 
expression,  as  in  'La  Sonnambula,' ' Norma,'  or 
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'  Lucia  di  Lammermoor/  or  in  purity  of  harmo- 
niouB  concord,  as  in  'II  Matrimonio  Segreto.* 
Wagner  8  strict  adherence  to  Dramatic  Truth 
distinguishes  his  writings  finom  those  of  all  other 
Composers  of  the  present  day.  He  declares 
himself  ready  to  sacrifice  all  less  important  con- 
siderations for  its  sake,  and  proves  his  loyalty 
by  continually  doing  so.  No  one  will  ven- 
ture  to  assert  that  the  value  of  his  own  works, 
strengthened  as  they  are  by  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  a  noble  principle,  is  materially 
diminished  by  a  heterodox  resolution,  or  an  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  harshness  in  the  harmony  of 
an  orchestral  accompaniment ;  but,  should  his 
School,  as  a  School,  encourage  the  use  of  pro- 
gressions which  can  be  defended  upon  no  natural 
principle  whatever,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  long 
time  will  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  it  is  pushed 
aside,   to   make  room  for   the  creations  of  a 

TWENTT-FTRST  PEBIOD. 

That  such  a  period  must  dawn  upon  us  sooner 
or  later  is,  of  course,  inevitable.  Progress — 
even  though  it  'progress  backwards*  —  is  an 
essential  condition  of  Art ;  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  exception  will  be  made  to  the 
gen^»l  law  in  the  present  instance.  This  being 
Uie  case,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  un- 
profitable to  consider,  as  closely  as  drcumstances 
will  permit,  the  probable  character  of  the  Future 
which  lies  before  us,  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  influence  which  Wagner's  works  and 
teachings  are  likely  to  exercise  upon  it. 

We  are  not  left  wholly  witnout  such  data 
as  may  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  oer- 
tun  points  connected  with  this  very  important 
subject:  and,  first,  we  may  state  our  belief  that 
it  is  simply  impossible  for  such  works  as  'Der 
fli^ende  Hollander,'  or  'Die  Meistersinger  von 
Niirnberg,'  to  be  forgotten,  twenty  years  hence. 
It  seems  much  more  probable  that  they,  and 

*  Tannhauser,'  and '  Lohengrin,'  and  perhaps  also 

*  Tristan  und  Isolde,*  will  be  better  understood, 
and  more  frequently  performed,  than  they  are  at 
present.  But,  what  about  the  Tetralogy  ?  Does 
there  seem  a  reasonable  hope  that  that,  too,  may 
live !  The  probable  longevity  of  a  Work  of  Art 
may  be  pretty  accurately  measured  by  the  nobility 
of  its  conception.  '  Die  Zauberflote '  is  as  young, 
to-day,  as  it  was  on  the  evening  when  it  first 
saw  the  light :  '  Der  Dorfbarbier '  is  not.  Now 
it  is  an  universally  received  axiom,  that,  of  two 
Works  of  Art,  both  equally  true  to  Nature,  that 
in  which  the  greatest  effect  is  produced  by  the 
least  expenditure  of  means  will  prove  to  be  the 
noblest.  The  greatest  Operas  we  have  are  placed 
upon  the  Stage  with  wonderfully  little  expense. 
For  the  worthy  representation  of  *  Fidelio,'  we 
need  only  some  half-dozen  principal  Singers,  a 
Chorus,  an  ordinary  Orchestra,  and  a  couple  of 
Scenes  such  as  the  smallest  provincial  theatre 
could  provide  at  a  few  hours*  notice.  For  *  Der 
Freischlitz,'  we  only  need,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
few  special  'properties,*  and  a  pound  or  two  of 
'  red  fire.'  But,  in  order  that  '  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen '  might  be  fitly  represented,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  build  a  new  Theatre ;  to  con- 
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struct  an  Orchestra,   upon  principles  hitherto 
untried,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  matchless  company 
of  Instrumentalists  representing  the  most  bril- 
liant talent  in  Europe;   to  enrich  the  miie   en 
9chM  with  Waves,  Clouds,  Mists,  Flames,  V*- 
pours,  a  Dragon — made  in  London,  'and  sent  to 
Bayreuth  in  charge  of  a  special  messenger-^and 
other  accessories  which  put  the  stabled  Horses 
and  led  Elephants  of  'Berenice,*  and  the  Singing- 
Birds  of  '  Rinaldo,'  to  shame ;  and,  reganlless  of 
expense,  to  press  into  the  service  of  the  new 
School  all  the  aids  that  modem  science  ooold 
contribute  or  modem  ingenuity  invent.     Surely 
this  is  a  great  sign  of  weakness.    There  miutt 
be  something  wanting  in  a  Drama  which  needs 
these  gorgeous  accompaniments  to  make  it  at- 
tractive ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
a  display  will  ever  again  be  attempted,  except 
under  the  immediate   superintendence    of  the 
author  of  the  piece.    But,  supposing  the  '  Tetra- 
logy' should  be  banished  from  the  Stage,  from 
sheer  inability  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions 
of  its  production,  will  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  composed  be  banished  with  it!    Is  it  not 
possible  that  Wagner's  teaching  may  live,  even 
though  some  of  the  grandest  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual conceptions  should  be  forgotten!    Un- 
doubtedly it  will  live,  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded 
upon  purely  natural  principles.    We  have  already 
spoken  of  his  intense  reverence  for  dramatic 
truth.    He  cannot  have  taught  us  the  necessity 
for  this  in  vain.    It  is  absolutely  certain,  that, 
in  this  particular,  he  will  leave  a  marked  im- 
pression for  good  upon  the  coming  generation. 
Whether  or  not  he  has  carried  his  theories  too 
far  for  successful  practice  is  another  question. 
His  disciples  say  that  he  has  not :  and  are  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  position 
that  they  will  not  even  hear  an  argument  to  the 
contrary.    Nevertheless,  there  are  many,  who, 
despite  their  unfeigned  admiration  for  his  un- 
doubted talent,  b^eve  that    the  synmietrical 
forms  he  has  so  sternly  banished  might  have 
been,  and  still  may  be,  turned  to  good  account, 
without  any  real  hindrance  to  dramatic  action ': 
and  many  more  there  are  who  doubt  whether  the 
old  Florentine  Ideal,  reinforced  by  all  that  modem 
improvement  can  do  for  it,  can  ever  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  Mozart  so  richly 
glorified,  and  from  which  even  Beethoven  and 
Weber  only  differed  in  individual  treatment. 
The  decision  of  these  questions  must  be  left  for 
the  future.    At  present,  '  Non  piu  andrai  *  and 
'Madamina*  still  hold  their  ground,  and  may 
possibly  win  the  day,  after  all. 

In  dose,  and  not  very  encouraging  connection 
with  this  subject,  there  still  remains  another 
question,  which  we  would  willingly  have  passed 
over  in  silence,  had  it  been  possible :  but,  having 
entered  upon  our  enquiry,  we  must  pursue  it  to 
the  end.  We  may  be  sure  that  Wagner's  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  will  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  views  very  much  fiirther  than  he  has  carried 
them  himself.  Will  they  also  think  it  desirable 
to  imitate  his  style!  It  is  to  be  hoped  not. 
It  would  take  a  long  day  to  tire  us  of  Wagner— 
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but  we  cannot  take  him  at  Moond-bancL  *  Wag- 
nerism,'  nor  gods  nor  men  can  tolerate.  Yet 
there  are  signs  of  imitation  already.  Not  only 
in  the  lower  ranks — ^there,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other — ^but 
among  men  who  have  already  made  their  mark 
and  need  no  stepping-stones  to  public  &vour. 
Nor  is  it  only  at  the  Opera — ^the  place  in  whioh 
we  should  naturally  have  sought  for  its  earliest 
manifestation — but  even  in  Instrumental  Music : 
one  whose  name  we  all  revere,  and  from  whom 
we  confidently  expect  great  things,  has  been  be- 
trayed into  this  imitation,  in  a  marked  degree, 
in  the  Finale  of  one  of  his  most  important  orchea- 
tral  works.  It  is  more  than  possible,  that,  in 
this  case,  the  plagiarism  of  manner — it  does  not, 
of  course,  extend  to  the  notes — was  the  result  of 
an  unconsdouB  mental  process,  not  unnaturally 
produced  by  too  keen  an  interest  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  But,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  the  fact  remains ;  and  it  warns  us  of  serious 
danger.  Danger  that  the  free  course  of  Art  may 
be  paralysed  by  a  soulless  mannerism,  worthy 
only  of  the  meanest  copyist.  Danger,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  reaction,  which  will  be  all  the 
more  violent  and  unreasonable  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  provocation  needed  to  excite  it. 
Should  the  cry  of  the  revoluticmary  party  be 
for  Melody,  it  will  not  be  for  Melody  of  that 
heavenly  form  which  true  genius  alone  can  pro- 
duce, but  for  the  vulgar  twang  with  which  we 
have  long  been  threatened,  and  of  whioh  we  have 
already  endured  iar  more  than  enough.  Between 
these  two  perils,  stagnation  and  reaction,  which 
beset  our  path  like  'a  ditch  on  one  side, 
and  a  quagmire  on  the  other,'  we  shall,  in  all 
probability,  come  to  some  considerable  amount 
of  griet  Yet  we  must  not  lose  heart  on  that 
account.  Art  is  not  now  passing  through  her  first 
dangerous  crisis :  and  our  history  has  been  writ- 
ten in  vain  if  we  have  not  shown  ti^at  her  worst 
crises  have  always  been  succeeded  by  her  bright- 
est tritmiphs.  There  may  be  such  a  triumph  in 
store  for  her,  even  now.  Before  the  new  Period 
dawns,  a  Leader  may  arise,  strong  enough  to 
remove  all  difficulties  from  her  path ;  a  Teacher, 
who,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  last  half 
century,  may  be  able  to  point  out  some  road,  as 
yet  untried,  which  all  may  follow  in  safety.  Let 
those  who  are  young  enough  to  look  forward  to 
the  20th  centuxy  watch  cheerfully  ibr  his  ap- 
pearance :  and,  meanwhile,  let  them  prepare  for 
the  difficult  work  of  the  Future,  by  earnest  and 
unremitting  study  of  the  Past.  [  W.  S.  B.] 

In  the  United  States  the  Opera  has  always 
lived  the  life  of  an  exotic.  Finding  congenial 
soil  in  some  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  cities,  it 
has  there  flourished  for  a  while,  then  suddenly 
drooped  and  withered.  Large  and  elegant 
theatres,  to  which  have  been  applied  the  dei- 
fied title  of  Academy  of  Music  or  Opera  House, 
have  been  built,  it  having  been,  in  some  cases, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  owners  to  devote  the 
establishment  solely  to  representations  of  the 
lyric  drama.  But  in  no  case  has  it  been  possible 
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to  long  adhere  to  this  intention.  With  the  single 
exception  of  New  Orleans  no  city  in  the  United 
States  has  proved  itself  capable  of  maintaining 
Opera  through  the  months—September  to  May, 
inclusive  —  usually  included  in  the  theatrical 
season.  At  the  dose  of  the  late  Civil  War 
New  Orleans  found  a  large  part  of  its  commerce 
diverted  to  other  ports,  and  since  the  return  of 
peace  the  French  opera  in  that  city,  which 
before  had  borne  a  high  reputation  for  enter- 
prise, has  led  a  fitful  life.  The  directors  of 
operatic  troupes  in  the  United  States  have  been 
obliged,  after  beginning  as  a  rule  their,  seasons 
in  New  York,  to  take  their  companies  all  over 
the  Union — from  Augusta  in  the  East  to  St. 
Louis. in  the  West — oftentimes  extending  their 
journeys  as  far  South  as  New  Orleans,  and  iir 
some  cases  even  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  on  the  Pacific  slope.  All  dramatic  enter- 
prises have  been  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  operatic  managers  who  have  won 
the  most  reputation  have  been  Seguin,  who 
conducted  a  party  in  New  York  as  early  as 
1838;  Max  Alaretzek,  whose  checkered  career  in 
America  began  in  November  1848 ;  the  brothers 
Max  and  Maurice  Strakosch ;  Carl  Rosa ;  H.  L. 
Bateman;  Bemhazd  Ullmann;  J.  H.  Hackett, 
under  whose  management  Grisi  and  Mario  made 
their  successful  American  tour  in  1854-55 »  Jacob 
Grau  and  his  son  Maurice ;  C.  D.  Hess.  Mme. 
Anna  Bishop,  Ole  Bull,  and  Sigismund  Thalb^rg 
have  also  been  concerned  in  operatic  specula- 
tions in  the  New  World.  Lorenzo  da  Ponte, 
in  eariy  life  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Mozart, 
was,  in  1833,  an  active  worker  in  the  cause 
of  Italian  opera  at  New  York.  Ferdinand 
Palmo,  an  Italian,  keeper  of  a  famous  cafe  in 
New  York,  opened  Feb.  3,  1844,  with  Bel- 
lini's *Puritani,*  Palmo*s  Opera  House,  the  first 
exclusively  lyric  theatre  in  the  metropolis ;  but 
it  did  not  maintain  its  character  more  than  a 
season  or  two.  From  researches  made  by  Mr, 
Joseph  N.  Ireland,  the  author  of  *  Records  of  the 
New  York  Stage '  it  appears  that  the  theatre-goers 
of  a  centuxy  ago  in  New  York  were  occasionally 
gratified  with  operas  of  the  English  ballad  school, 

*  The  Beggar's  Opera*  having  been  sung  in  1 751, 

•  Love  in  a  Village*  in  1768,  *  Inkle  and  Yarico,* 
'TheDuenna,'  'TheTempest*  (PurceU's  music),  in 
1 791,  and  others,  whose  very  names  are  unknown 
to  the  amateurs  of  to-day,  in  1 800.  *  The  Archers, 
or  The  Mountaineers  of  Switzerland* — on  the  stoxv 
of  William  Tell-— brought  out  April  18,  179O, 
may  lay  claim  to  being  the  first  American  opera, 
though  the  music  was  by  an  Englishman, 
Benjamin  Carr,  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Carr,  who 
came  to  America  in  1794.  William  Dunlop,  of 
great  repute  in  his  day  as  an  author,  actor,  and 
manager,  furnished  the  text.  *  Edwin  and  Ange- 
lina,* founded  on  Goldsmith's  poem,  words  by 
Dr.  E.  H.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  music  by  M. 
Pelleeier,  a  French  resident  of  New  York,  was 
produced  Dec.  19,  1798.  M.  Pelleeier  also  set 
Dunlop*B  'Sterne's  Maria,'  brought  out  Jan.  11, 
1798.  Bishop*s  *Guy  Mannering*  (181 6),  and 
adaptations  of  Rossini's  'Barber*  (1810)  and  of 
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MoMTt'B  •FigMo'  (1824).  Davy's  'Rob  Roy* 
(i  818),  with  oiher  ^tglun  opens,  and  venioiis  in 
the  vernacular  of  standard  works  in  Continental 
tongues,  had,  with  the  opportunities  for  hearing 

dl  nnging  afforded  by  the  engagements  of 
edon  and  Thomas  Phillipps  (181 7),  and  other 
excellent  English  vocalists,  gradually  prepared 
the  way  fbr  the  first  season  of  Italian  Opera, 
which  began  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
Nov.  26,  1825,  with  Ro8Bini*s  'Barber.'  The 
company,  imported  by  Dominick  Lynch,  a  French 
wine-merchant,  included  Manuel  Garcia  and 
his  celebrated  daughter  Maria  Felidta.  [See 
Gabcia.]  At  the  same  house  there  was  begun, 
July  13,  1827,  the  first  regular  season  of  Fr^ch 
opera,  with  Rossini's  *Cenerentola/  German  opera 
Was  introduced  Sept.  16,  1856,  at  Niblo's 
Ghtfden,  Meyerbeer's  'Robert  d^  Teufel'  being 
the  work  sung.  The  conductor  was  Mr.  Carl 
Bergmann,  and  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  Mr. 
Th<^ore  Thomas,  who  had  then  barely  attained 
his  majority. 

Opera-bouffe  was  introduced  in  New  York,  at 
the  French  Theatre,  Sept.  24,  1867,  by  H.  L. 
Bateman;  Offenbach's  'La Grande  Duchesse'  was 
the  work,  with  Mile.  Lucille  Post^  in  the  title- 
rOle.  It  ran  for  158  nights.  A  troupe  of  Mexican 
children  performed,  in  Spanish,  the  same  work, 
in  several  cities  of  the  Union,  1875-76. 

In  the  winter  of  1869-70,  a  company  of  Rus- 
rians  gave  performances  of  operas  in  their  native 
tongue,  bv  Slavonic  composers,  at  New  York. 

^e  theatres  which  have  most  faithfully 
answered  their  avowed  purpose  as  opera-houses, 
have  been  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
opened  Oct.  2,  1854,  ^^  ^'^  '^^  Mario, 
in  *  Norma,*  now  under  the  management  of  James 
Henry  Mapleson,  of  Her  Majesty's;  Opera ;  and 
the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  opened 
Feb.  26,  1857,  with  Mme.  Gazzaniga,  Sig. 
Brignol^  and  Sig.  Amadio,  in  *  H  Trovatore.'  It 
should  be  recoiled  to  the  credit  of  American 
entrqireneun  that  several  imjportant  works  have 
been  produced  at  New  York  before  they  had 
been  sung  at  either  London  or  Paris— Verdi's 
' Alda,'  Wagner's  'Lohengrin' and ' Die  Walkiire' 
being  the  most  notable  instances.  American  com- 
posers have  received  but  little  encouragement 
nrom  the  managers.  Three  works — George  Bris- 
tow's  'Rip  van  Winkle,'  Niblo's  Garden,  New 
York,  Sept.  27,  1855;  W.  H.  Fry's  'Leonora,' 
New  York  Academy,  March  29, 1858 ;  and  'Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,*  by  the  same  composer,  Phila- 
delphia Academy,  April  1864 — ^have  been  the 
most  important  productions :  no  one  of  these 
lived  lon^  beyond  its  birth.  There  is  a  for- 
midable list  of  extravaganzas,  and  of  operettas  in 
the  serio-comic  vein  or  in  imitation  of  French 
opera-bouffe,  by  American  musicians,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  vanished  after  fluttering  a 
Dutterfly's  life  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights. 
Composers  of  recognised  ability  have  written 
grand  operas,  but  the  scores  have  only  gathered 
ignoble  dust  in  their  author's  libraries,  or  found 
their  only  market  among  collectors  when  pub- 
lished.   '  The  Doctor  of  Alcantara,'  an  operetta 
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by  JoKos  Elchbeig,  a  nativv  of  DfiMeldori;  bat 
for  twenty  yean  a  resident  at  Boston,  iiia>y  be 
cited  as  the  most  successful  work  of  aaiy  pre- 
tentions with  an  exclusively  American  repata- 
tion.    Produced  at  the  Boston  Museum,  Apcfl  j, 
1862,  it  has  been  sung  over  a  large  psot  of  the 
Union,  and  still  retains  its  popuUuity.      Mr, 
Eichbeig  has  also  written  three  other  operettas 
which  have  been  &vourably  received — '  Tlie  Bose 
of  Tyrol,'  *  A  Night  in  Rome,'  and  '  Tha  Two 
Cadis.'    No  distinctive  school  of  musie  ham  yes 
arisen  in  the  United  States,  nor,  so  long  as  the 
Union  maintains  itself  in  its  present  extent,  and 
its  inhabitants  present  the  cosmopolitan  chstfao- 
teristics  of  to^y,  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be 
one.    But  this  want  has  not  prevented  the  birth, 
education,  in  a  large  degree,  and  liberal   en- 
couragement, of  operatic  singers  whose  worth  has 
been  proclaimed  in  two  hemispheres.     Known 
nearly  as  well  in  England  as  in  America  are  the 
names  of  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Miss  Annie 
Louise   Cary,  Miss  Adelaide   Phillippa,    Miss 
Emma  0.  Thursby,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitnev.    Mile.  Enuna  Albsni, 
Mile.  Minnie  Hauk,  Mr.  Jules  Perkins,  and 
Sig.  Foli  were  also  born  and  began  their  biiUiant 
careers  in  the  New  World;  and  to  this  list  should 
be  added  the  names  of  Mme.  von  Zandt,  Miss 
Julia  Gaylord  and  Mr.  F.  0.  Paoksrd,  now  at* 
tached  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  English  opera  company. 
The  Patti  sisters,  Adelina  and  Carlotta,  gathered 
their  first  harvests  of  applause  in  America.   The 
greater  part  of  the  facts  herein  presented,  bear, 
it  will  be  seen,  reference  to  New  York,  for  the 
reason  that  of  no  other  city  has  there  been  pre- 
pared so  complete  and  accurate  a  chronology  as 
IS  included  in  the  'Records,'  already  cited.   New 
York  too  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  the 
American  metropolis ;  and  being  the  wealthiest 
city  of  the  Union  greater  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  operatic  enterprises  than  elsewhere,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Orleans  for  a  number  of 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  as  already  noted. 

In  Boston  the  first  season  of  Italian  Opera  b^g^ 
at  the  Howard  Athenssum,  April  23,  1847,  with 
'  Emani.*  The  company  was  the  fSunous  Havana 
party,  which  had  previously  appeared  for  two 
nights  at  New  York.  Sig.  Luigi  Arditi  was  the 
conductor,  and  the  orchestra  induded  Sig.  Botte- 
sini,  the  contra-bassist.  The  history  of  opera  in 
Boston  previous  to  the  advent  of  this  troupe 
presents  the  same  characteristics  as  have  been 
noted  in  the  case  of  New  York.  [F.  H.  J.] 

OPfiR  A  BOUFFE.  A  French  Comic  Opera, 
of  exceedingly  light  character,  and  constructed 
on  too  trivial  a  scale  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an 
Op6ra  Comique.  [W.S.R.] 

VrOPERA  BUFFA.  An  ItaUan  Opera,  of  light 
and  playful  character,  in  which  the  Dialogue  is 
carried  on  in  RecUciHvo  secco,  interposed  be- 
tween the  Airs,  Duets,  and  Choruses,  which  form 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  piece.  The  subject  of 
the  Opera  Buffa  is  always  more  or  less  comic, 
and  not  unfrequently  extravagantly  so.  The 
finest  examples  extant  are,  Cimarosa's  '  H  Matri- 
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monio  segreto/  Mozart'B  'Ck)d  &n  toUe/  and 
RoBsini's  '  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.'  [See  Ofira, 
loth,  lath,  and  iSth  Periods,  voL  ii.  pp.  513, 
5 16,  and  534.    Alao  Comic  Opiba.]     [W.  S.  E.] 

OPARA  COMIQTJE.  a  French  OpHora,  in 
which  the  dinovement  ia  happy»  and  the  Dialogue 
gpoicen.  Provided  these  two  conditions  be  present, 
it  is  not  at  all  necessaiy  that  the  piece  should  in- 
troduce any  really  comic  Scenes,  or  Characters ; 
for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  Opirat  eomiqius  in 
existence  is  Cherubini's  '  Les  deux  joum^es/  in 
which  the  hero  is  only  saved  firom  what  appears 
to  be  almost  certain  destruction  by  the  devotion 
of  an  humble  firiend.  [See  Ofeba,  i6th  Period, 
vol.  ii  p.  53a  ;  also  CoMio  Opbba.]        [W.S.R.] 

OPl&RA  COMIQUE,  THE,  at  Paris,  a  theatre 
for  French  pieces  with  spoken  dialogue,  origin- 
ated in  the  'spectacles  de  la  Foire.'  For  its 
early  history  we  refer  the  readers  to  Chouquet's 

*  History  of  Dramatic  Music  in  I^noe '  (Paris, 
Didot,  1873),  and  will  only  state  that  the  title  of 

*  Op^  comique '  dates  from  the  execution  of  an 
agreement  between  the  comedians  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Acaddmie  royale  de  Musique  in  1715. 
The  new  enterprise,  thus  recognised,  succeed^ 
so  well  as  to  exdte  the  jealousy  of  the  large 
theatres,  and  in  1 745  to  cause  the  closing  of  the 
Op^ra  Comique.  In  175  a,  however,  Monet  re- 
ceived permission  to  reestablish  it  at  the  Fair  of 
St.  Germain,  and  under  his  skilful  management 
it  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  1 76a  the  Opdia 
Comique  joined  the  Com^e  Italienne,  and  took 
poftiession  of  the  room  in  the  Rue  Mauoonseil, 
whence  in  1783  they  migrated  to  the  theatre  in 
the  Rue  Favart  la  1 791  a  second  Op^ra  Com- 
ique Company  established  itself  in  the  Rue  Fey- 
deau,  and  a  fierce  competition  ensued,  whidi 
ended  in  the  ruin  and  closing  of  both  houses  in 
1 801.  After  this  the  two  companies  were  united 
into  one,  which  settled  itself  at  the  Th^tre  Fey- 
deau,  leaving  the  Salle  Favart  to  the  Italian 
troupe.  At  the  Feydeau  thev  remained  till 
Apru  1829,  when  the  theatre,  being  no  longer 
habitable,  was  dosed.  The  Favart  theatre  being 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  the  Opera 
Comique  took  possession  of  the  Salle  Venta^ur, 
but  quitted  it  in  183  a  for  the  little  Theatre  des 
Nouveaut^  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  (no  longer 
existing),  and  at  length  in  1840  returned  to  the 
Salle  Favart,  where  it  is  still  located.  The  house 
looks  on  to  the  Place  Boieldieu.  It  holds  1500 
persons.  In  1879  it  ^<^  completely  restored  by 
Cr^pinet,  to  the  improvement  of  its  acoustic 
qualities,  which  before  were  not  good.        [G.C.] 

OPERA,  ENGLISH.  [See  Opsba,  6th  and 
17th  Periods,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5066-507,  533-534; 
also  English  Opbba.]  [W.S.  R.] 

OPERA.  FRENCH.  [See  Opbba,  5th,  nth, 
16th,  and  19th  Periods,  voLlLpp.  505-506,  515  & 
-516,  533  6,  and  535.]  [W.S. R.] 

OPERA,  GERMAN.  [See  Opbba,  7th,  13th, 
14th,  15th,  and  3oth  Periods,  vol.  ii.  pp.  507  h- 
508.  518  6-519,  519  6-530,  530  6-533.  5356- 
5a8.  [W.S.R.] 
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0P£RA,  GRAND,  i .  A  French  Opera,  sung 
throughout,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  full 
Orchestra,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  spoken 
dialogue.  The  finest  examples  we  possess  are, 
Rossini's  *Guillaume  Tell,^  Cherubini*s  *Le8 
Abencerrages,'  and  Spontini's  '  LaVestale' :  the 
most  popular  are,  Meyerbeer^s  *  Robert  le  Diable,* 
<Les  Huguenots,*  and '  LeProph^te.'  [See  Opbba, 
19th  Period,  vol.  ii.  p.  535.] 

1.  A  magnificent  Theatre,  in  Paris,  near  the 
Bouleyard  des  Capudnes  (opposite  to  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix),  devoted  to  the  performance  of  Oranda 
Op&as.  [SeeAoADEMiBDB  Mubiqub.]  [W.S.R.] 

OPERA,  ITALIAN.  [See  Opbba,  ist,  3nd, 
3rd,  4th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  1 3th,  13th,  and  18th 
Periods,  vol.  ii.  pp.  497-500, 500-503,  503  6-504* 
504-505,  508-513,  513  6-5x4, 516  6-517,  517  b- 
518,5346-535.  [W.S.R.] 

OPERETTA.  A  little  Opera,  generally  of  a 
buffo  character,  too  short  to  fdrnish  an  evening's 
amusement,  but  useful  as  an  Afterpiece,  or  Inter- 
mezzo. We  can  scarcely  point  out  more  charming 
examples  of  the  style  tban  Mozart's  '  11  Direttor 
della  Commedia'  Tthe  Italian  version  of  his 
'Schauspieldirektor  )  and  Rossini's  'L*Inganno 
felice.'  Both  these  little  masterpieces  are  in  one 
Act;  and  this  condition  is  really  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  Operetta ;  bu^  of  late  years. 
Operettas  in  two  Acts  have  been  not  at  sJl  un- 
common, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan*8 
'  H.M.S.  Pinafore ' — the  most  successful  work  of 
the  kind  on  record.  Pieces  extending  to  this 
length  are  prevented,  for  the  most  part,  from  taking 
razuL  as  true  Operas,  either  by  triviality  of  subject, 
or  by  the  evanescent  character  of  the  Music  by 
whidi  it  is  accompanied,  and  are,  therefore,  cor- 
rectly described  as  Operettas  in  two  Acts,  notwith- 
standing the  anomaly  implied  in  the  tiUe. 

In  Ituy,  the  Dialogue  of  the  Operetta  is  always 
carried  on  in  BecitaHvo  seeco.  In  England, 
Germany,  and  France,  it  is  spoken.       [W.S.R.] 

OPHICLEIDE  (Eng.  and  Germ. ;  Fr.  Basse 
cPHarmonie).  A  barbarous  name,  compounded 
of  the  Greek  words  for  snake  and  door-key,  which 
has  been  given  to  an  improvement  on  the  Ser* 
pent,  Russian  bassoon,  or  Bass-horn. 

The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  attri- 
buted by  F^tis  to  Frichot,  a  French  musician 
settled  in  London  about  the  year  1790.  He 
states  moreover  that  Frichot  published  in 
London  in  the  yesjp  1800  a  description  and 
method  of  playing  it,  under  the  title  of '  A  Com- 
plete Scale  and  Gammut  of  the  Bass-horn,  a  new 
instrument,  invented  by  M.  Frichot,  and  manu- 
factured by  J.  Astor.*  It  seems  however  that 
a  musician  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Lille, 
by  name  Regibo,  had  already,  in  1 780,  made  im- 
provements on  the  serpent,  by  adding  several 
keys  and  modifying  the  bore,  so  that  Regibo 
may  in  fact  be  considered  as  the  inventor  even 
of  tiie  so-called  Russian  bassoon, '  which  returned 
from  the  north  of  Europe  about  thirty  years  later.' 
It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  French 
were  made  acquainted  with  this  instrument  by 
the  bands  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  when  the  latt^ 
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occupied  Paris  in  1815.  In  tliis  year  Its  dis- 
covery is  claimed  by  Halary  of  Paris,  who  pa- 
tented it  in  1 8a I,  and  whose  successor  is  said  to 
possess  the  original  model,  with  7  keys  and  a  scale 
of  27  notes.  Labbaye  added  new  keys  to  it,  and 
the  number  has  been  since  raised  to  11. 

Two  of  these  instruments  were  employed  at  the 
Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  June 
1 834.  At  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  the  same 
year  an  ophideide  as  well  as  a  contrabass  ophi- 
cleide  were  introduced,  and  are  noticed  in  a  peri- 
odical of  the  time  as '  destined  to  operate  a  great 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  orchestra.* 

The  early  specimens  were  termed  Serpent- 
cleides,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  parUally 
in  wood,  like  their  predecessors  the  Serpents;  but 
of  late  brass  has  l^een  exclusively  employed  for 
the  whole  construction.  The  ophicleide  has  been 
made  in  many  keys,  viz.  in  alto  F  and  £b,  in 
C  and  Bb  bass,  and  in  the  lower  octave  of  the 
two  first,  viz.  the  F  and  £b  of  the  16-foot  octave. 
That  now  commonly  used  stands  in  8 -foot  C,  and 
borrows  a  single  note  from  the  1 6-foot  octave, 
namely  the  B^,  one  semitone  below*  the  lowest 
note  of  the  violoncello  and  a  whole  tone  above  the 
last  note  of  the  three-stringed  double-bass. 

The  mouthpiece  consists 
of  a  large  metal  or  ivory 
cup,  not  dissimilar  to  those 
of  ike  bass  trombone  and 
euphonium.  The  ophi- 
cleide possesses  the  usual 
harmonic  series  of  all  brass 
instruments.  The  funda- 
mental tone  is  not  however 
employed,  its  compass  com- 
mencing on  the  first  har- 
monic, as  before  noted  with 
respect  to  the  horn.  We 
thus  have  in  succession  C, 
with  its  octaveand twelfth, 
double  octave,  major  third, 
and  fifth  above. 


The  first  key  for  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
usually  standing  open, 
lowers  all  these  notes  by 
a  semitone,  giving  the 
chord  of  BQ  with  five 
sharps.  The  second,  which 
is  habitually  closed,  raises 
the  original  pitch  by  a  like  interval,  giving  the 
chord  of  Db  or  C$,  The  principle  thus  stated 
nms  through  the  remaining  mechanism ;  \he  3rd 
key  giving  D  and  its  derivatives,  the  4th  £b,  the 
5th  Etl,  the  6th  F,  or  seven  semitones  in  all. 
The  7th  key  furnishes  Fj,  which  was  formerly 
missing  in  the  scale,  and  Ab,  the  8th  Gt},  the 
9th  Ab,  the  loth  aI|,  the  nth  Bb. 

A  compass  is  thus  obtained  of  38  semitones, 
or  a  little  over  three  octaves — from  the  low  Bfc 
given  above,  to  G  in  the  treble  stave.    It  will 
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be  obvious  that  from  the  overlapping  and  coin- 
cidence of  the  various  harmonic  series  many 
alternative  methods  of  producing  the  same  note 
with  slight  enharmonic  changes  are  open  to  a  good 
player.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  seven  semi- 
tonic  keys  exactly  reproduce  by  a  different  me- 
chanism the  successive  shifts  of  the  violin  family, 
and  the  slide  positions  of  the  trombone.  The  in- 
strument is  therefore  of  far  greater  capabilities  for 
accurate  intonation  than  the  three  or  even  the  four- 
valved  contrivances  which  bid  fair  to  supersede  it. 
It  is  theoretically  equivalent  to  a  conical  tube 
which  can  be  shortened  by  any  given  number  of 
semitones  in  succession.  This  shortening  is  not 
however  obtained,  as  in  the  French  horn,  from  the 
upper  part  by  means  of  crooks,  but  from  the  bot- 
tom upwards,  by  the  contrivances  of  lateral  holes 
and  keys.  It  is  the  bass  correlative  of  the  key  or 
Kent  bugle,  in  which  also  the  method  of  keys  pre- 
ceded the  more  modem  invention  of  valves. 

The  tone  of  the  ophicleide  is,  from  its  differ- 
ence of  scale  and  of  material,  less  tender  and 
veiled  than  that  of  its  predecessor  the  serpent, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  greater  compass  and 
equality  than  that  rather  primitive  contrivance. 
For  the  reason  stated  above  its  intonation  is 
more  accurate  than  that  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  valve  instrument  whatever. 

There  is  very  little  concerted  music  for  this  in- 
strument. Indeed  Mendelssohn,  who  employs  it 
freely  in  some  of  his  works,  such  as  the  '  Elijah,* 
where  it  is  written  for  down  to  16-foot  A,  three 
lines  below  the  bass  stave,  and  the  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream*  music,  where  it  has  an  important 
part  in  the  overture,  may  be  considered  as  the  only 
classical  writer  who  systematically  introduces  it 
in  his  scores.  Wagner  has  replaced  it  by  bass 
and  jcontrabass  tubas.  It  figures  in  modem 
operatic  music ;  and  in  the  lutnds  of  its  only 
living  player,  Mr.  Samuel  Hughes,  is  deservedly 
a  popular  solo  instrument.  The  serpent  parts  of 
the  older  music  are  usually  allotted  to  it ;  though 
even  these,  in  the  band  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  and  elsewhere,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  far  more  profound  and  powerful  contra- 
fagotto.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  instrument 
which  presents  considerable  accuracy  of  intona- 
tion and  a  characteristic  quality,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  entire  disuse. 

Tutors  and  instruction-books  for  the  Ophicleide 
are  published  by  Schiltz,  by  Berr  &  Caussinus, 
and  by  V.  Comette,  of  whidi  the  second  named 
is  the  most  complete.  [W.H.S.] 

OPUS,  OPUS-NUMBER.  OPERA,  (EUVRE. 
A  method  of  numbering  musical  compositions  in 
the  order  of  their  publication,  using  the  Latin 
word  opus  (work),  began  to  come  into  use  in  the 
time  of  Mozart,  but  was  not  fully  established  until 
Beethoven's  time,  the  numbering  not  being  car- 
ried out  to  all  the  published  works  of  the  former 
master.  No  rule  is  observed  as  regards  the  size 
of  an  optis :  for  instance,  Beethoven's  op.  i  consists 
of  three  pianoforte  trios,  while  Schubert*s  op.  i 
is  only  the  song  'Erlkonig.'  The  opus-number 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  date  of  composition, 
but  only  with  that  of  the  publication ;  thus  some 
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of  MendelflK>hn*fl  eariy  worka  were  pnbliahed 
(posthumously)  with  very  laAe  opus-numbera. 
Several  mistakes  have  oocuired  in  the  number- 
ing of  Beethoven*s  works  in  various  editions :  for 
instance,  the  three  pianoforte  sonatas  (op.-  31) 
have  often  been  called  'op.  29/  which  u  the 
number  of  the  String  Quintet  in  0,  and  the  last 
four  of  the  so-called  '  posthumous'  quartets  have 
been  numbered  in  two  difforent  ways.  The 
proper  numbering  is  as  foUows :  the  A  minor 
Quartet  should  b«  op.  130,  not  133 ;  that  in  Bb 
major,  op.  13I1  not  130;  that  in  Gjf,  minor, 
op.  13a,  not  131,  and  that  bt  F  major,  op.  133^ 
not  135.  ^  [J.A.F.M.] 

ORATORIO  (Lai  Oratorium;  Ital.  Dramma 
sacra  per  MuHca,  Oratorio ;  Germ.  Oraiorium), 
A  Sacred  Poem,  usually  of  a  dramatio  character, 
sung  throughout  by  Solo-  Voices  and  Chorus,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  full  Orchestra^  but— «t 
least  in  modem  times—without  the  assistance  of 
Scenery,  Dresses,  or  Action* 

The  dramatic  instinct  is  so  deeply  implanted 
in  the  human  mind,  that  it  would  be  as  hopeless 
to  search  for  the  earliest  manifestation  of  its 
presence  as  for  the  origin  of  language.  We  have 
already  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  history 
of  the  Opeba  to  the  infkncy  of  Greek  Tragedy. 
But,  it  is  clear  that  dramatic  perfonnances  must 
have  had  an  incalculably  earlier  as  well  as  an 
infinitely  ruder  origin  than  that;  and  equally 
certain  that  they  have  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial as  a  means  of  inculcating  moral  and 
religious  truth,  and  instructing  the  masses  in  his- 
torical and  legendary  lore  which  it  would  have 
been  diflScult  to  impress  upon  them  by  the  mere 
force  of  verbal  description.  That  they  were  so 
used  in  the  Middle  A^fes  is  proved  by  abundant 
evidence.  The  Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Miracle 
Plays,  which  in  the  13^1  and  14th  centuri^  were 
so  extensively  popular  throuffhout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  did  more  towards  familiarising  the  multi- 
tude with  the  great  events  of  Scripture  History 
than  could  have  been  e£fected  by  any  amount  of 
simple  narrative;  and  it  is  to  these  primitive 
performances,  rude  though  they  were,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  that  grand  artistic 
creation — the  noblest  ever  yet  conceived  with 
Music  for  its  basis — ^which  still-  serves  to  invest 
the  Sacred  Story  with  a  living  interest  which  we 
cannot  but  regud  as  a  valuable  help  to  the  real* 
isation  of  its  inner  meaning,  and  to  impress  upon 
our  minds  a  more  elevated  Ideal  than  we  could 
ever  hope  to  reach  without  the  aid  of  Song. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when,  where,  or  by 
whom,  the  first  dramatic  representation  of  a 
Scene  from  Holy  Writ  was  attempted.  One  of 
the  oldest  examples  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
record  is  the  '  Festum  Asinorum,'  celebrated  at 
Beauvais  and  Sens,  in  the  12th  century,  and 
long  remembered  in  connection  with  a  famous 
Carol  called  the  '  Prosa  de  Asino,*  the  Melody  of 
which  will  be  found  at  page  46  a:  a  of  the  present 
volume.  But  it  was  not  only  in  France  that 
such  representations  found  favour  in  the  sight  of 
the  people.  William  Fitz  Stephen  mentions  a 
Moifk  of  Canterbury  who  wrote  many  Miracle- 
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Plays  during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  11,  and  died 
in  1 1 9 1 ;  and  we  know,  from  other  sources,  that  an 
English  audience  was  always  ready  to  greet  en- 
tertainments of  this  description  witii  a  hearty 
welcome.  Tlie  Clergy  also  took  them  under 
their  especial  protection,  and  retained  their  in- 
terest in  them  for  so  long  a  period,  that,  in  1378 
the  Choristers  of  S.  Paul*s  performed  them  re- 
gularly^ under  careful  ecclesiastical  superinten- 
dence. In  other  countries  they  attained  an  equal 
degree  of  popularity,  but  all  a  somewhat  later  date. 
In  Italy,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  'Commedia 
Spirituale '  performed  fm  the  first  tune  at  Padua 
in  1243,  and  another  at  Friuli  in  1298;  while 
'Geistliche  Schauspiele'  first  became  common  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia  about  the  year  1333. 

The  subjects  of  these  primitive  pieces  were 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  certain  in- 
cidents selected  from  the  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  lives  of  celebrated  Saints^ 
or  the  meaning  of  Allegorical  Conceits,  intonde<l 
to  enforce-  importanf^  lessons  in  Bel^^on  and 
Morality.  For  instance,-  '  B  Conversione  di  S. 
Paolo  *  was  sune  in  Rome  in  1440,  and  '  Abram 
et  Isaac  suo  Figludo'  at  Florence  in  1449. 
Traces  are  also  found  of  *  Abel  e  Caino '  (i  554)9 
•  Sansone '  (1554),  *  Abram  efr  Sara '  (1556),  *  II 
Figludo  Prodigo'  (1565),  an  allegorical  piece, 
called  'La  Commedia  Spirituale  dell*  Anima,' 
printed  at  Siena»  without  date  (and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  very  interesting  work  bearing 
a  somewhat  similar  title,  to-  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently), and  many  different  settings  of  the  history 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  This  last  was  always 
a  very  fiivourite  subject ;  and  the  music  adapted 
to  it,  combining  some  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  Ecclesiastical  Plain  Chaunt 
with  the  fireedom  of  the  secular  Chanson  was 
certainly  not  wanting  in  solemnity.  Particular 
care  was  always  taken  with  that  part  of  the 
Sacred  Narrative  which  described  the  grief  of 
Our  Lady  at  the  Oucifixion ;  and  we  &ad  fire- 
quent  instances  of  the  '  Lamentation'  of  Mary, 
or  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  or  of  The  Three 
Maries,  treated,  in  several  different  languages,  in 
no  unworthy  manner.  The  following  is  from  a 
MS.  of  the  14th  century,  formerly  used  at  the 
Abbey  of  Origny  Saint  Benoit,  but  now  pre- 
served in  the  Library  at  S.  Quentin.- 
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No  great  improvement  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  style  of  these  performances  after 
the  14th  century ;  indeed,  so  many  abuses  crept 
into  them  tiiat  they  were  frequently  prohibited 
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by  ecdenastical'  authoriW.  But'  tW  principle 
upon  which  they  were  rounded  still  remained 
untouched,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  rather  in  favour  of  their  reformation  than 
their  absolute  discontinuance.  S.  Philip  Neri, 
the  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  Oratorians, 
thought  very  highly  of  them  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  warmly  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
Sacrad  Music  of  all  kinds.  On  certain  evenings 
in  the  week  his  Sermons  were  preceded  and 
followed  either  l^  a  selection  of  popular  Hymns 
(see  Laudi  Spibituali),  or  by  the  dramatic 
rendering  of  a  Scene  from  Scripture  History, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  an  audience  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Roman  youths  of  the  humbler 
classes,  the  Discourses  being  delivered  between 
the  Acts  of  the  Drama.  As  these  observances 
were  first  introduced  in  the  Oratory  of  S.  Philip's 
newly-built  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  YaUicella, 
the  performances  themselves  were  conmionly 
spoken  of  as  Oratorios,  and  no  long  time  elapsed 
before  this  term  was  accepted,  not  in  Rome  only, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  the  distin- 
guishing title  of  the  '  Dramma  sacra  per  musica.* 

S.  PMlip  died  in  1595,  but  the  performances 
were  not  discontinued.  The  words  of  some  of 
them  are  still  extant,  though  Unfortunately  with- 
out the  Music,  which  seems  to  have  aimed  at  a 
style  resembling  that  of  the  Madrigale  Spirituale 
-—just  as  in  the  '  Amfipamasso  *  of  Orasio  Vecchi 
we  find  a  dose  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ssBcular 
Madrigal.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ill 
adapted  than  this  for  the  expression  of  dramatic 
sentiment;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  may  themselves  have 
been  aware  of  this  fiust,  for  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Monodic  Style  we  meet  with  a  notable 
change  which  att  once  introduces  us  to  the  Fibst 
Pbbiod  in  the  History  of  the  true  Oratorio. 
[See  MoiroDiA.] 

WMe  Peri  and  Caocini  were  cautiously  feeling 
their  way  towards  a  new  style  of  ]6ramatic 
Music  m  Florence,  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  a  Com- 
poser of  no  mean  reputation,  was  endeavouring 
with  equal  earnestness  to  attain  the  same  end 
in  Home.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  set 
to  Music  a  Sacred  Drama,  written  for  hfm  by 
Laura  Guidicdoni,  and  entitled  *La  Itappre- 
sentaEione  daU'  Anima  e  del  Corpo/  The  piece 
was  an  allegorical  one,  complicated  in  structure, 
and  of  considerable  pretensions ;  and  the  Music 
was  written  throughout  in  the  then  newly- 
invented  stilo  rappretmtativo  of  which  EmiUo 
del  Cavaliere  claimed  to  be  the  originator.  [See 
Opeba,  p.  ^99 ;  Rkotfative.]  The  question  of 
priority  of  invention  is  surrounded,  in  this  case, 
with  so  many  difficulties,  that  we  cannot  interrupt 
the  course  of  our  narrative  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  the  year  1600  witnessed 
the  first  performance,  in  Rome,  of  Emilio's  'Rap- 
presentazione '  and,  in  Florence,  of  Peri's  '  Euri- 
dice' — ^the  earliest  examples  of  the  true  Oratorio 
and  the  true  Opera  ever  presented  to  the  public. 
The  Oratorio  was  produced  at  the  Ontory  of 
S.  Maria  in  Vallicell»  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
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ruary, '  tdn'  months  before  the  appearance  of 
'Euridice'  at  Florence.  Emilio  del  Cavaliere 
was  then  no  longer  living,  but  he  had  left  such 
full  directions,  in  his  pre&oe,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  to  be  performed,  that  no 
difficulty  whatever  lay  in  the  way  of  bringing 
it  out  in  exact  accordance  with  his  original  inten- 
tion, which  included  Scenes,  Decorations,  Action^ 
and  even  Dancing  on  a  regular  Stage  (in  Paleo). 
The  principal  characters  were  II  Tempo  (Time). 
La  Vita  (Life),  H  Mondo  (the  World),  U  Piaoere 
(Pleasure),  L'InteUetto  (the  Intellect),  L* Anima 
(the  Soul),  II  Corpo  (the  Body),  two  Youths,  who 
recited  the  Prologue,  and  the  Chorus.  The  Or- 
chestra consisted  of  i  Lira  doppia,  i  Clavicembalo, 
I  Chitarone,  and  a  Flauti,  *  o  vero  due  tibie  all* 
antica.*  No  Part  is  written  for  a  Violin ;  but  a 
note  states  that  a  good  effect  may  be  produced  by 
playing  one  in  unison  with  the  Soprano  Voices, 
throughout.  The  Orchestra  was  entirely  hidden 
from  view,  but  it  was  recommended  that  the 
tarious  characters  should  carry  musical  instru- 
ments in  their  hands,  and  pretend  to  accompany 
their  Voices,  and  to  play  the  Ritomelli  interposed 
between  the  Mdodies  allotted  to  them.  A  Mad- 
rigal, with  full  Instrumental  Accompaniment, 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Overture.  The 
Curtain  then  rose,  and  the  two  Youths  delivered 
the  Prologue ;  after  which  a  long  Solo  was  sung 
by  Time.  The  Body,  when  singing  the  words 
'  Se  che  hormai  alma  mia,*  was  to  throw  away 
his  golden  collar  and  the  feathers  from  his  hat. 
The  World  and  Life  were  to  be  very  richly 
dressed,  but  when  divested  of  their  ornaments, 
to  appear  very  poor  and  wretched,  and  ulti- 
mately dead  bodies,  A  great  number  of  Instru- 
ments were  to  join  in  the  Ritomelli.  And, 
finally,  it  was  directed  that  the  Performance 
might  be  finished  either  with  or  without  a  Dance. 
'  If  without,'  says  the  stage-direction,  '  the  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Parts  of  the  last  Chorus  must 
be  doubled.  But  should  a  Dance  be  preferred, 
the  Verse  banning  Chiostri  altissimi  e  stel- 
lati  must  be  sung,  accompanied  by  stately  and 
reverent  steps.     To  these  will  succeed  other 

Save  steps  and  figures  of  a  solemn  character, 
uring  the  ritomMi  the  four  principal  Dancers 
will  perform  a  Ballet,  embellished  with  caj:)er8 
{tdltato  con  capriole)  without  singing.  And 
thus,  after  each  Verse,  the  steps  of  the  Danoe 
will  always  be  varied,  the  four  chief  Dancers 
sometimes  using  the  Gagliarde,  sometimes  the 
Canario,  and  sometimes  the  Corrente,  which  wiU 
do  well  in  the  RUomeUi.* 

The  general  character  of  the  Music — in  which 
no  distinction  is  made  between  Recitative  and 
Air — will  be  readily  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  portions  of  a  Solo  and  Chorus. 
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Had  Emilio  del  Cavaliere  lived  to  follow  up 
his  first  Oratorio  with  others  of  similar  character, 
the  result  of  his  labours  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  add  greatly  to  his  already  high  reputation,  for 
his  first  attempt  met  with  a  very  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. Unfortunately,  the  most  popular  among 
his  successors  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  Opera,  that  for  a  time  the 
Oratorio  was  inmost  forgotten ;  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death 
that  it  again  excited  sufficient  interest  to  lead  to 
the  production  of  the  series  of  works  which  illus- 
trate  the  Second  Pbbiod  of  our  history^'  '^- J 

The  occasion  which  immediately  led  to  this 
revival  was  the  Canonisation  of  SS.  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier.  In  honour  of  this 
event  Kapsberger  set  to  music  an  Allegorical 
Drama,  called  *  Apotheosis,  sen  consecratio  SS. 
Ignatii  et  Frandsci  Xaverii,*  which  was  several 
times  performed  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  with 
magnificent  scenic  decorations  and  full  dramatic 
action,  in  the  year  i6aa.  The  Music  of  this 
piece,  which  is  still  extant,  is  miserably  poor, 
and  so  much  inferior,  both  in  originality  and  dra* 
matic  form,  to  the  works  of  Monteverde  and 
other  popular  writers  of  the  period,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  it  could  have  succeeded, 
•had  it  not  been  for  the  splendour  of  the  mise  en 
seine  with  which  it  was  accompanied.    Another 


piece,  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  '  S.  Ignatius 
Loyola,*  was  set  to  Music  in  the  same  year  by 
Vittorio  Loreto.  Neither  the  Poetry  nor  the 
Music  of  this  have  been  preserved,  but  Erythrseus ' 
assures  us  that,  though  the  former  was  poor,  the 
latter  was  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and 
that  the  success  of  the  performance  was  unprece- 
dented. Vittorio  Loreto  also  set  to  Music  *  La 
Pelligrina  oonstante,'  in  1647,  and  'U  Sagrifizio 
d*Abramo,*  in  1648.  Besides  these,  mention  is 
made  of  'II  Lamento  di  S.  Maria  Yergine,*  by 
Michelagnolo  Capellini,  in  1627;  *S.  Alessio,' 
by  Stefiuio  Landi,  in  1634 ;  'Erminio  sul  Gior- 
dano,* by  Michel  Angelo  Rossi,  in  1637 ;  and 
numerous  Oratorios  by  other  Composers,  of  which, 
in  most  instances,  the  words  only  have  survived, 
none  appearing  to  have  been  held  in  any  gx>eat 
amount  of  popular  estimation.  An  etoeptiom 
must  however  be  made  in  favour  of  the  worics  of 
Domenico  Mazzocchi,  by  far  the  greatest  Com- 
poser of  this  particular  period,  whose  *  Queri- 
monia  di  S.  Maria  Maddelena*  rivalled  in 
popularity  even  the  celebrated '  Lamento  d'Arian* 
na  of  Monteverde.  Domenico  Mazzocchi,  the 
elder  of  two  highly  talented  brothers,  though  a 
learned  Contrapuntist,  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  the  Monodic  Style,  and  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  ennoble  it  in  every  possible  way, 
and  above  all,  to  render  it  a  worthy  exponent  of 
musical  and  dramatic  expression.  He  it  was 
who  first  made  use  of  the  well-known  sign  now 
called  the  *  Swell '  (-«=  =*-) ;  and,  bearing  this 
fjftct  in  mind,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  his 
Music  a  refinement  of  expression  for  which  we 
may  seek  in  vain  among  the  works  even  of  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries.  His  Oratorio,  '  II 
Martirio  di  SS.  Abbundio  ed  Abbundanzio,'  was 
produced  in  Rome  in  1631 ;  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  *  Querimonia,'  which  when  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  inVallioella,  by  such  singers  as 
Vittorio  Loreto,  Buenaventura,  or  Marcantonio, 
drew  tears  from  all  who  heard  it.  The  following 
extract  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  touchingly 
pathetic  character  of  this  famous  composition — 
the  best  which  the  Second  Period  could  boast. 
8.  Maria  Madddena. 
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Oar  Thibd  Pxbiod  introdaoes  m  to  a  greater 
Composer  than  any  of  whom  we  have  hitherto 
had  occaaion  to  ipeak— one  of  those  representa- 
tive men  whose  rare  genius  is  powerfnl  enough 
not  only  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  annaJs 
of  Art,  but  to  leave  its  impress  upon  all  time. 

Giovanni  Carissimi  was  the  first  Gomposer  of 
the  Monodio  School  who  sucoeeded  in  investing 
the  new  style  with  a  sufficient  amount  either  of 
dignity  or  pathos  to  enoourage  a  reasonable  hope 
that  it  might  one  day  produce  results  in  some 
degree  commensurate  for  good  with  the  loss  it 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  Polyphony. 
Considered  as  Music,  the  united  value  of  all  the 
Monodio  works  produced  within  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  17th  century  would  be  outweighed 
over  and  over  again  by  one  sinsle  bar  of  the 
least  of  Luca  Mitfensio's  Madrigids.  Except  as 
stepping-stones  to  something  better,  they  were 
absoiutdy  worthless.  Their  only  intrinsic  merit 
was  a  marked  advance  in  cotreotness  of  rhetorical 
expression.  But  this  single  good  quality  repre- 
sented a  power  which,  luid  it  be^  judiciously 
used,  woidd  have  led  to  changes  exceeding  in 
importance  any  that  its  inventors  had  dared  to 
conceive,  even  in  their  wildest  dreams.  Un- 
happily, it  was  not  judicioualy  used.  Blinded 
by  the  insane  spirit  of  Hellenism  which  so  &tally 
counteracted  the  best  effects  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  pioneers  of  the  modem  style  strove  to  find 
a  royal  road  to  dramatic  truth  which  would  save 
them  the  trouble  of  studying  Musical  Science ; 
and  they  &iled,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  for  the 
exprpsdon  they  aimed  at,  instead  of  being  en- 
forced by  the  harmonious  progression  of  its  ao- 
companiment,  was  too  often  destroyed  by  its 
intolerable  cacophony.^  It  remained  for  Caris- 
simi to  prove  that  truth  of  expression  and  purity 
of  harmonic  relations  were  interdependent  upon 
each  other ;  that  really  good  Music,  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  was  not 
only  the  fittest  possible  exponent  of  dramatic 
sentiment,  but  was  rendered  infinitely  more 
beautiful  by  its  connection  therewith,  and  be- 
came the  more  valuable  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  poetical  imagery  with  which  it 
was  enriched.  Forming  his  style  upon  this  sure 
basis,  and  trusting  to  his  contrapuntal  skill  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  principle,  Carissimi 
wrote  good  Music  always — Music  which  would 
have  l^n  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to  for  its 
own  sake,  but  which  became  infinitely  more  in* 
teresting  when  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  all  those  tender  shades  of  joy  and  sorrow  which 
make  up  the  sum  of  what  is  usually  called  *  human 
passion.'    His  refined  taste  and  graceful  manner 

1  Steftno  Ludl.  In  his  Preftce  to  '8.  Alento' (Roma  1<84).  tolU  iu 
IhAt  tlM  BltonielU  are  wrlttmi  for  Violins,  In  thrra  puts ;  but  that  m 
Bass  Is  often  added  to  them,  movlnt  purposely  in  Fifths  or  Oetavcs 
Htlh  one  of  the  parts,  for  th«  saka  of  tha  boMitr  of  the  efitet  I 
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enabled  him  to  do  this  so  Bucoeafnlly,  that  be 
soon  outshone  all  his  contemporaries,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  model  of  artistic  excellence.  Bis 
first  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Sacred  Cantata,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  examples;  but  he  also  wrote 
numerous  Oratorios,  among  which  the  best  known 
are  *  Jephte,*  *  Ezechias,*  '  Baltazar,* '  David  et 
Jonathas,'  'Abraham  et  Isaac,'  'Jonas,'  'Judi- 
cium Salomonis,'  *  L'Histoire  de  Job,'  'La  Plainte 
des  Damn^'  'Le  Mauvais  Riche,'  and  '  Le 
Jugement  Dernier.'  These  are  aU  full  of  bean- 
ties,  and,  in  '  Jephte'  especially,  the  Compoeer 
has  reached  a  depth  of  pathos  which  none  but 
the  matest  of  Singers  can  hope  to  interpret 
satisfoctorily.  The  Solo,  'Pkirate  ooUee,*  as- 
signed to  Jephtha's  Daughter,  is  a  model  of 
tender  expression ;  and  the  Echo,  sung  by  two 
Sopranos,  at  the  end  of  each  clause  of  the  Melody, 
adds  an  inexpressible  charm  to  its  meUnchoIy 
effect.* 


Plo-nria,  plo 


las.     do-l*4a.do> 


It  was  about  this  time  that  the  spectacular 
representation  began  gradually  to  fall  into  disuse, 
though  the  dramatic  character  of  the  Poem  was 


has  been  aeensad  of  borrowing  'Hear  Jaeob'k  God.'  la 
'Samson.'  from  the  final  Chorus  of  this  beauttful  little  Oratorio 
With  equal  show  of  reason  might  we  aecute  Be«thoTen  of  having 
copied  his  BonatA, '  Nlcht  xu  evseh  wind  'from  the '  Harmonious  Black 
gmitb.'  on  the  ground  that  both  are  la  the  ker  of  B  mi^or. 
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■till  retained,  with  certain  modificationB,  chief 
among  which  was  the  introduction  of  a  Personage 
called  the  '  Historicus,*  to  whom  were  assigned 
certain  narrative  {Mtfsages  interpolated  between 
the  clauses  of  the  Dialogue  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  story  intelligibly  in  the  absence 
of  scenic  action.  This  idea  was  no  doubt  sug' 
gested  by  the  manner  of  singing  the  History  of 
the  Passion  during  Holy  Week  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel,  where  the  '  First  Deacon  of  the  Passion ' 
sings  the  words  of  Our  Lord,  the  Second  those  of 
the  Chronista  (or  Evangelista),  and  the  Third 
those  of  the  Synagoga  (or  Turba).  Oarissimi 
used  this  expedient  fi^y,  and  his  example  soon 
led  to  its  general  adoption,  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  His  Oratorios  indeed  excited  such 
universal  admiration,  that  for  verv  niany  years 
they  served  as  models  which  the  best  Com- 
posers of  the  time  were  not  ashamed  to  imitate. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  sometimes 
imitated  veiy  badly ;  but  they  laid,  neverthe- 
less, the  foundation  of  a  very  splendid  School, 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the 
history,  under  the  title  of  our  Foubth  Pekiod. 

Carissimi's  most  iUustrioua  disciple — the  only 
one  perhaps  whose  genius  shone  more  brightly 
than  his  own — was  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  Com- 
poser gifted  with  talents  so  versatile  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  excelled  most  in 
the  Cantata,  the  Oratorio,  or  the  Opera.  His 
Sacred  Music,  with  which  alone  we  are  here 
concerned,  was  characterised  by  a  breadth  of 
style  and  dignity  of  manner  which  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
great  contrapuntal  skill,  acquired  by  severe 
study  at  a  time  when  it  was  popularly  regarded 
as  a  very  unimportant  part  of  the  training  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  good  Composer.  Scarlatti 
was  wiser  than  his  contemporaries,  and  carrying 
out  Carissimi's  principles  to  their  natural  con- 
clusion, he  attained  so  great  a  mastery  over  the 
techni<»il  difficulties  of  his  Art  that  they  served 
him  as  an  ever  ready  means  of  expressing,  in 
their  most  perfect  forms,  the  inspirations  of  his 
fertile  imagination.  Dissatisfied  with  the  meagre 
Recitative  of  his  predecessors,  he  gave  to  the  Aria 
a  definite  structure  which  it  retained  for  more 
than  a  century — the  well-balanced  form,  con- 
sisting of  a  first  or  principal  strain,  a  second 
part,  and  a  return  to  the  onginal  subject  in  the 
shape  of  the  familiar  Da  Capo.  The  advantage 
of  this  synmietrical  system  over  the  amorphous 
type  affected  by  the  earlier  CSomposers  was  so 
obvious,  that  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in 
every  School  in  Europe,  and  maintained  its 
ground,  against  all  attempts^t  innovation,  until 
the  time  of  Gluck.  It  was  found  equally  useful 
in  the  Opera  and  the  Oratorio ;  and,  in  connection 
with  the  latter,  we  shall  have  to  notice  it  even 
as  late  as  the  closing  decades  of  the  i8th  century. 
Scarlatti  used  rhythmic  melody  of  thiit  kind  for 
those  highly  impassioned  Scenes  which,  in  a 
spoken  Drama,  would  have  been  represented  by 
the  Monologue,  reserving  Accompanied  Recita- 
tive for  those  which  involved  more  dramatic 
action  combined  with  less  depth  of  sentiment. 
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and  using  Reeitativo  uceo  chiefly  for  the  pms 
pose  of  developing  the  course  of  the  narrative—- 
an  aimngement  which  has  been  followed  by 
later  Composers,  including  even  those  of  our 
own  day.  Thus  carefully  planned,  his  Oratorios 
were  full  of  interest,  whether  regarded  from  a 
musical  or  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  The  most 
successful  among  them  were  '  I  Dolori  di  Maria 
sempre  Vergine'  (Rom.  1693),  'II  Sagrifizio 
d*Abramo,' '  D  Martirio  di  Santa  Teodosia,'  and 
'La  Conoezzione  della  beata  Vergine*;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  lost,  as  very  few  of 
the  Composer^s  innumerable  works  were  printed. 
Dr.  Bumey  found  a  very  fine  one  in  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  Chiesa  nuova  at  Rome,  with  '  an 
admirable  Overture,  in  a  style  totally  diilerent 
from  that  of  Lulli,'  and  a  song  with  Trumpet 
obbligato.  He  does  not  mention  the  title  of  the 
work,  but  the  following  lovely  Melody  seems  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  before 
the  finding  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple. 


-^^^^Jj      J*  J^l  -I  bJ*  J  .fcjj^rg 


o   -  T'^che  A,      ng-Uo         che   tk  dove  sU?     dove 


jnwj.n^l_4,>a^^ 


d^EE 


&       U  mte  glo  -  ja  11  mio   te-wr?       etc 


Alessandro  Scarlatti  died  in  1725,  at  the  age 
of  66.  Among  the  most  popular  of  his  contem- 
poraries were  D.  Francesco  Federici,  who  wrote 
two  Oratorios,  'Santa  Cristina'  and  'Santa 
Caterina  de  Siena,  for  the  Congregation  of  Ora- 
torians,  in  1676  ;  Carolo  Pallavicini,  who  dedi- 
cated 'II  Trionfo  della  Castit^i'  to  Cardinal 
Otthoboni,  about  the  year  1689;  Fr.  Ant. 
Pistocchi,  whose  '  S.  Maria  Vei^ne  addolorata,* 
produced  in  i698,is  full  of  pathetic  beauty;  Giulio 
d'Alessandri,  who  wrote  an  interesting  Oratorio 
called  'Santa  Francesca  Romana,'  about  1690; 
and  four  very  much  greater  writers,  whose  names 
are  still  mentioned  with  especial  honour—Cal- 
dara,  Colonna,  Leo,  and  Stradella.      Caldara 
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composed — dhiefly  at  Vienna — a  lar^  oollectton 
of  delightful  Oratorioe,  inoet  of  which  were 
adapted  to  the  Poetry  of  Apoatolo  Zeno  and 
Metastaoio.  The  moat  sacceflsful  of  these  were 
*  Tobia/  •  Asaalone,'  *  Giuseppe/  '  Davidde/  '  La 
Passione  di  Gresii  Cristo/  'J^aniele/  'San  Pietro 
a  Cesarea/  '  Gesu  presentato  al  Tempio/  *  Geru- 
salemme  convertita/  and  most  especially  *  Sisera^* 
which,  as  Zeno  himself  confesses,  owed  its  repu- 
tation entirely  to  the  beauty  of  the  Music. 
Colonna's  style — especially  that  of  hib  Cho- 
ruses— was  broader  and  more  dignified  than 
Caldara's,  and  he  did  much  towards  raising  the 
Oratorio  to  the  noble  level  it  attained  in  the 
1 8th  century.  Leo  rose  still  higher.  His  Ora- 
torio, '  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario/  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  contains 
a  Chorus — *  Di  quanta  pena  h  firutta — which  has 
excited  much  attention.  But  in  point  of  natural 
genius  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alessandro 
Stradella  excelled  all  the  best  writers  of  this 
promising  though  clearly  transitional  period ;  and 
our  regret  for  his  untimely  death  is  increased  by 
the  certainty  that  but  for  this  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  take  a  place  among  the  greatest 
Composers  of  any  age  or  country.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  tradition 
which  represents  his  first  and  only  Oratorio, 
'San  Giovanni  fiattista/  as  having  been  the 
means  of  saving  his  life,  by  melting  Sie  hearts  of 
the  ruffians  who  were  sent  to  ajBsassinate  him,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  in  the  Church 
of  S.  John  Lateran ;  but  whether  the  story  be 
true  or  not,  the  work  seems  certainly  beautiful 
enough  to  have  produced  such  an  effect.  The 
most  probable  date  assigned  to  it  is  1676 ; 
but  it  differs,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
type  most  in  fiivonr  at  that  period.  It  opens 
with  a  Sinfonia,  consisting  of  three  short 
Fugal  Movements,  followed  by  a  Recitative  and 
Air  for  S.  John.  The  Accompaniment  to  some 
of  the  Airs  is  most  ingenious,  and  not  a  little 
complicated,  comprising  two  complete  Orchestras, 
— a  Concertino,  consisting  of  two  Violins  and  a 
Violoncello,  reinforced,  as  in  Corelli's  Concertos, 
by  the  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Bass,  of  a  Con- 
certo  gro880.  These  Instruments  were  frequently 
made  to  play  in  as  many  real  parts  as  there 
were  Instruments  employed  ;  but  many  of  the 
Songs  were  accompanied  only  by  a  cleverly -con- 
structed Ground-Bass,  played  eon  twtti  i  basgi 
del  concerto  grosso.  Some  of  the  Choruses,  for 
five  Voices,  are  very  finely  written,  and  full  of 
contrivances  no  less  effective  than  ingenious; 
but  the  great  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
refinoement  of  its  expression,  which  &r  exceeds 
that  exhibited  in  any  contemporary  productions 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Tliis  quality  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  following  Melody, 
sung  by  the  '  Consigliero.' 


ole      -      U>       11      UondoAu-ti 
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To  this  period  also  must  be  referred  HandeFa 
Italian  Oratorio,  'La  Resurrezione* ;  a  com- 
position now  almost  forgotten,  yet  deeply  in- 
teresting as  an  historical  study.  We  have  no 
means  now  of  ascertaining  whether  this  work 
was  ever  publicly  performed  or  not.  All  that 
can  be  discovered  respecting  it  is,  that  it  was 
composed  in  the  palace  of  the  Marchese  di 
Ruspoli,  during  HandePs  residence  in  Rome 
in  1 708.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  whether 
it  was  originally  intended  for  representation  at 
the  Theatre,  or,  without  action,  in  a  Church; 
but  the  dramatic  force  exhibited  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  far  exceeds  in  intensity  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  most  advanced  works 
of  any  contemporary  Composer.  The  originality 
of  the  Air,  'Ferma  I'aU,'  sung  by  S.  Maria 
Maddelena,  in  which  the  most  tenderly  pathetic 
effect  is  produced  by  a  *  Pedal-Point'  of  thirty- 
nine  bars  duration  is  very  striking;  and  sdU 
more  so  is  the  fiunous  accompaniment  to  Luci- 
fero*s  Air, '  O  voi  dell'  Erebo  potenze  orribili,* — 
a  passage  which  we  find  imitated  in  connection 
with  the  Enchantment  of  Medea,  in  the  Third 
Act  of '  Teseo,*  written  four  years  later. 


Violini  aU*  8mi. 
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We  can  ncarcely  find  a  stronger  proof  than 
this  of  HandeFs  wonderful  power  of  adapting 
himself  to  surrounding  circumstances.  He  had 
already,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  composed  a 
German  Oratorio,  full  of  earnest  thought  and 
devotional  expression  :  yet  here,  in  Italy,  he  gives 
his  entire  attention  to  dramatic  effect;  and  so 
far  lays  aside  his  contrapuntal  accomplishments 
as  to  introduce  two  little  choruses  only,  both 
conceived  on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  and 
the  concluding  one  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  simple  Gavotte,  of  the  kind  then  generally 
used  at  the  close  of  an  Opera. 

Ima  Volta  Soprani  tcHi.    2nda  VoUa,  Soprani,  AUif  e 
Tenori,  alV  8»a. 


Up  to  this  point  the  development  of  the  Ora- 
torio corresponded,  step  for  step,  with  that  of  the 
Opera.  Both  were  treated,  by  the  same  Com- 
posers, in  very  nearly  the  same  manner;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  the  more  superficial 
writers  were  incapable  of  rising  to  the  sublimity 
of  scriptural  language,  while  the  men  of  real 
genius  strove  to  surround  their  several  subjects 
with  a  dignity  which  would  have  been  quite  out 


of  place  if  used  to  illustrate  a  mere  m3rth61ogical 
fable.  Earnestly  endeavouring  to  accommodate 
the  sentiment  of  Idieir  Music  to  that  of  the  words 
to  which  it  was  adapted,  this  latter  class  of 
writers  succeeded^  as  we  have  seen,  in  striking 
out  for  themselves  a  style  which  was  generally  re- 
cognised as  peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Music  of  Italy. 
But  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that  this  style  prevailed. 
In  Germany,  the  Oratorio  started,  indeed,  from 
the  Miracle  Play,  as  its  primary  basis :  but  it  tra- 
velled on  quite  another  road  to  perfection ;  and, 
in  treating  of  our  Fifth  Pebiod,  we  shall  have 
to  take  entirely  new  elements  into  consideration. 
The  Oratorio  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  Mystery,  miMle  its  first  appearance  in  Ger- 
many not  long  after  the  beginniDg  of  the  1 7th 
century.  It  had,  indeed,  been  foreshadowed, 
even  before  that  time,  in  the  *  Passio  secundum 
Matthseum,'  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1570,  by 
Clemens  Stephani ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  Oratorio,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  The  oldest  example  of  the  true  German 
Oratorio  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  *  Die 
Auferstehung  Christi '  of  Heinrich  Schtitz,  pro- 
duced at  Dresden  in  1623  ;  a  very  singular  work, 
in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Sacred  Narrative  is 
committed  almost  entirely  to  a  Chor  des  Evan- 
gelisten,  and  a  Char  dtr  Ptrmnen  CoUoquenten, 
the  Accompaniments  consisting  of  four  Viole  di 
gamba  and  Organ,  concerning  the  arrangement 
of  which  the  Composer  gives  very  minute  direc- 
tions in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Music.  This 
remarkable  piece,  though  it  was  accompanied  by 
no  dramatic  action,  occupies  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  German  Sacred  Music  very  nearly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  we  have  accorded  to  Emilio 
del  Cavaliere^s  '  Anima  e  Corpo  *  in  the  annals  of 
the  Italian  Oratorio.  It  was  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  works  which  all  carried  out,  more  or  less 
closely,  the  leading  idea  it  set  forth  for  imitation. 
Schiitz  followed  it  up  with  another  Oratorio, 
called  'Die  sie'ben  Worte  Chridti,*  and  four 
settings  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  To  the 
illustration  of  this  last-named  subject  the  Teu- 
tonic Composers  of  this  century  dedicated  the 
noblest  efforts  of  their  skill ;  presenting  it  some- 
times in  a  dramatic  and  sometimes  in  an  epic 
form,  but  always  setting  it  to  Music,  throughout, 
for  Solo  Voices  and  Chorus,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  spoken  dialogue,  and  without  scenic 
action  of  any  kind.  A  very  fine  example  was 
published  at  Konigsberg  in  1672  by  Johann 
Sebastian! ;  and  in  the  following  year  Theile 
produced  a  '  Deutsche  Passion '  at  LUbeck.  But 
these  tentative  productions  were  all  completely 
eclipsed  in  the  year  1 704  by  the  appearance  at 
Hamburg  of  two  works  which  at  once  stamped 
thob  German  Oratorio  as  one  of  the  grandest  Art- 
forms  then  in  existence.  These  were  the  *  Passions- 
Dichtung  des  blutigen  und  sterbenden  Jesu,' 
written  by  Hunold  Menantes,  and  set  to  music 
by  Reinhard  Reiser;  and  the  'Passion  nach 
Cap.  19  S.  Johannis,*  written  by  Postel,  and 
composed  by  Handel,  in  a  manner  so  different 
from  that  which  he  adopted  four  years  later 
in  his  Italian  Oratorio,  that,  without  over- 
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whelming  eyidence  to  prove  the  fact,  it  would 
be  impoflBible  to  believe  that  both  works  were 
by  the  same  Composer.  These  were  followed,  in 
1705,  by'Mattheson's  *  Das  heilsame  Gebet,  and 
die  Menschwerdong  Ghristi ' ;  and  some  years 
later  by  Brockes's  Poem,  '  Der  fUr  die  Siinde  der 
Welt  gemartete  und  sterbende  Jesus/  set  to  musio 
by  Keiser  in  1714,  by  Handel  and  Telemann  in 
1 716,  and  by  Mattheson  in  17 18.  The  general 
tone  of  German  Music  was  more  elevated  by 
these  great  works  than  by  anything  that  had 
preceded  them.  That  their  style  should  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  exhibited  in  the 
Italian  Oratorios  of  the  period  was  only  to  be 
expected;  for,  though  the  G^ermans  were  not 
averse  ttom.  cultivating  the  Monodic  Style,  they 
never  abetted  their  Italian  contemporaries  in 
their  mad  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  Counter- 
point. The  ingenious  devices  of  Polyphony  were 
respected  in  Germany,  even  during  the  first  three 
de(»ades  of  the  1 7th  century,  when  Italian  dra- 
matic Composers  affected  to  deride  them  as  follies 
too  childish  for  serious  consideration ;  and  they 
were  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  national 
style.  It  is  true,  they  had  not  long  had  an 
opportunity  of  leavening  it ;  yet  the  influence  of 
the  Venetian  School  upon  that  of  Nuremberg, 
consecrated  by  the  life-lonff  friendship  of  Giovanni 
Grabrieli  and  Hans  Leo  Hasler,  was  as  lasting  as 
it  was  beneficial,  and,  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
amples of  Orlando  di  Lasso  at  Munich,  and 
Leonard  Paminger  at  Passan,  it  communicated 
to  German  Art  no  small  portion  of  that  solidity 
for  which  it  has  ever  since  been  so  deservedly 
famous,  and  which  even  now  forms  one  of  its 
most  prominent  characteristics.  Had  this  influ- 
ence been  transmitted  a  century  earlier,  it  might 
very  well  have  had  the  effect  of  fusing  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  Schools  into  one.  It  came  too 
late  for  that.  Germany  could  accept  the  Counter^ 
point,  but  felt  herself  independent  of  the  Plain 
Chaunt  Canto  fermo.  In  place  of  that  she  sub- 
stituted that  form  of  Song  which,  before  the  close 
of  the  1 6th  century,  had  already  become  part  of 
her  inmost  life — the  national  Chorale,  which,  ab- 
sorbing into  itself  the  still  more  venerable  Yolks- 
lied,  spoke  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
When  the  idea  of  the  'Passion  Oratorio'  was  first 
conceived,  the  Chorale  entered  fireely  into  its  con- 
struction. At  first  it  was  treated  with  extreme 
simplicity — accompanied  with  homophonic  har- 
monies BO  plain  that  they  could  only  be  distin- 
guished from  those  intended  for  congregational 
use  by  the  fiict  that  the  Melody  was  assigned 
to  the  Soprano  Voice  instead  of  to  the  Tenor. 
Its  clauses  were  afterwards  used  as  Fugal 
Subjects,  or  Points  of  Imitation,  sometimes  very 
learnedly  constructed,  and  always  exhibiting  an 
earnestness  of  manner  above  all  praise.  But, 
however  treated,  the  subject  of  the  Chorale  was 
always  noble,  and  always  introduced  with  a 
greatness  of  purpose  fax  above  the  pettiness  of 
national  pride  or  bigotry.  It  would  seem  as  if 
its  cultivators  had  sent  it  into  the  world,  in  those 
troublous  times,  as  a  message  of  peace — a  sort  of 
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common  ground  on  which  Catholic  and  Protestant 
might  meet  to  contemplate  the  events  of  thatawful 
Passion  which,  equally  dear  to  both,  is  invested  for 
both  with  exactly  the  same  doctrinal  significance. 
And  the  tradition  was  faithfully  transmitted  to 
another  generation. 

The  works  we  have  described,  and  many 
others  by  contemporary  Musicians  of  good 
reputation,  gave  place  in  process  of  time  to  the 
sUll  grander  creations  of  the  Sixth  Pjcriod — 
creations  so  sublime  that  two  Composers  only  can 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  them : 
but  those  two  Composers — Karl  Heinrich  Graun 
and  Johann  Seb.  Bach— Perished  the  Chorale 
even  more  tenderly  than  their  predecessors  had 
done,  and  interwove  it  so  closely  into  the  con- 
struction of  their  Passion  Music  that  it  became 
its  most  prominent  feature,  the  key-stone  of  the 
entire  fitbric.  While  still  a  pupil  of  the  Kreuz- 
sohule  at  Dresden,  and,  if  tradition  may  be 
trusted,  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth 
year,  Graun  wrote  a  'Grosse  Passions -Orato- 
rium,'  in  which  he  introduced  the  melody  of 

*  Ach  wie  hungert  mein  Gemiithe'  with  extra- 
ordinary effect,  and  in  a  way  which  no  other 
Composer  had  ever  previously  attempted,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  His  greatest  work,  'Der  Tod  Jesu,' 
first  produced  in  the  Cathedral  at  Berlin  in  1 755, 
begins  with  an  exquisite  setting  of  'O  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  ^Wunden*  in  homophonic  har- 
mony, and  afterwards  introduces  five  other  Me- 
lodies, mostly  treated  in  the  same  quiet  manner, 
though  one  is  skilfully  combined  with  a  Bass 
Solo.  The  Poem,  by  Rammler,  is  epic  in  struc- 
ture, but  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  an 
efibctive  alternation  of  Recitatives,  Airs,  and 
Choruses.  The  fugal  treatment  of  the  latter  is 
marked  by  a  deamess  of  design  and  breadth  of 
form  which  have  rarely  been  exceeded  by  Com- 
posers of  any  age;  and  the  whole  work  hangs 
together  with  a  logical  sequence  for  which  one 
may  search  in  vain  among  the  Scores  of  ordinary 
writers,  or  indeed  among  the  Scores  of  any  Grer- 
man  writers  of  the  period,  excepting  Bach  him- 
self. Bach  wrote  three  grand  Oratorios,  besides 
many  of  smaller  dimennons  which  are  usually 
classed  as  Cantatas.  These  three  were  'Die 
Johannis- Passion'  (1720);  'Die  grosse  Passion 
n^h  Matthaus,*  first  produced  in  the  Thomas 
Kirche  at  Leipzig  on  Good  Friday,  1729;  and 

*  Das  Weihnachts  Oratorium *  (i  734).  The  Pas- 
sion according  to  S.  John  is  composed  on  a  scale 
so  much  smaller  than  that  employed  for  the  later 
work  according  to  S.  Matthew,  that  we  think  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  both.  The  Text 
of  S.  Matthew's  version  was  prepared  by  Chris- 
tian Freidrich  Henrici  (under  the  pseudonym  of 
Picander),  and  is  written  partly  in  the  dramatic 
and  partly  in  the  epic  form,  with  an  Evangelist — 
the  principal  Tenor  —  who  relates  the  various 
events  in  the  wondrous  History,  but  leaves  our 
Lord,  S.  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  Dramatis 
personce  to  use  their  own  words,  whenever  the 
Sacred  Text  makes  them  speak  in  their  own 

1 0rig1nftll7  ft  VolkiUsd,  beninnlng '  Mdln  G'mUh  1st  mir  Tvrwimt.' 
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proper  persons ;  a  doable  Chorus,  sometimes  of 
Disciples,  and  sometimes  of  raging  Jews,  treated 
always  in  the  Dramatic  form  ;  certain  Airs  and 
Choruses,  called  at  the  time  they  were  written 
Soliloquio!,  containing  Meditations  on  the  events 
narrated ;  and  a  number  of  Chorales,  in  which  the 
general  Congregatian  was  expected  to  join.  It 
is  impossible  U>  say  which  of  these  different 
classes  of  Composition  displays  the  greatest 
amount  of  genius  or  learning.  The  part  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  Recitatives  assigned  to  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles,  are  full  of  gentle  dignity. 
The  Choruses,  though  not  fugal,  abound  wiUi 
superb  and  exceedingly  intricate  part-writing, 
and  are,  moreover,  marked  by  an  amount  of 
dramatic  power  extremely  remarkable  in  a  Com- 
poser who  never  gave  his  attention  to  pure  dra- 
matic Music :  the  last  one  in  particular,  'Ruhet 
sanfte,  sanfte  ruh't,'  is  a  model  of  touching  and 
pathetic  expression.  The  Airs  are  always  accom- 
panied in  as  manyreal  parts  as  there  are  Instru- 
ments in  the  Score,  and  consequently  exhibit  as 
much  contrapuntal  ingenuity  as  the  Choruses. 
Finally,  the  Chorales  are  treated  with  a  depth  of 
feeling  to  which  Bach  alone  has  ever  attained 
in  this  peculiar  style  of  composition.  In  the 
Christmas  Oratorio,  though  the  general  con- 
formation  is  very  similar,  the  dramatic  elonent 
is  much  less  plainly  brought  forward.  The 
work  is  divided  into  six  portions— one  for  each 
of  the  first  six  days  of  the  Christmas  Festival ; 
but  it  may  quite  as  conveniently  be  divided  into 
three  for  general  performance.  The  Second 
Part  begins  with  a  Symphony,  in  ia-8  time, 
and  of  Pastoral  character,  second  only  in  beauty 
to  the  'Pastoral  Symphony  *  in  the  Messiah.  The 
Choruses  are  much  more  elaborately  developed 
than  those  of  the  Passion,  with  more  frequent 
points  of  Imitation,  and  very  much  less  dramatic 
effect.  But  in  the  Chorales  the  treatment  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  the  two  Passion  Oratorios, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  all  these  cases  the 
Congregation  sang  the  Melody,  while  the  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  supplied  the  simple  and  wonder- 
fully beautiful  harmonies  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
We  can  scarcely  illustrate  our  remarks  upon  these 
Oratorios — the  invaluable  productions  of  theFiAih 
and  Sixth  Periods — better  than  by  subjoining 
Chorales  from  Handel*s  '  Johaimis  Passion,* 
6raun*s  *Tod  Jesu,'  and  Bach's  Passion  ac- 
cording to  S.  Matthew. 

Achf  wU  humffert  metn  Oanithe. 

Haivdsl,  1710.1 
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In  (he  works  of  these  great  Masters  the  Ger- 
man School  of  Sacred  Music  reached  its  culmin- 
ating point.  Their  successors  made  no  attempt 
to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  ground  ; 
and,  before  very  long,  the  style  they  had  so 
successfully  cultivated  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  fashion,  and  its  traditions  passed  quite  out 
of  memory,  to  be  revived,  in  our  own  day,  witli 
results  concerning  which  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
speak.  But,  grand  as  their  Ideal  was,  it  was 
not  the  grandest  the  Oratorio  was  destined  to 
embody;  nor  was  Germany,  the  country  &ted 
to  witness  the  most  splendid  development  of  that 
noblest  of  all  Art-forms.  Our  search  for  it,  in  its 
highest  perfection,  leads  us  to  England,  where  the 
Seventh  Pebiod  of  its  history  presents  it  to  us 
under  the  influence  of  some  very  importsmt  modi- 
fications both  of  general  construction  and  detail. 

We  have  alr«uly  seen  Handel  writing  a  true 
Grerman  Oratorio  at  Hamburg  in  1 704,  and  one 
after  the  prevailing  Italian  manner  at  Rome  in 
1 708  ;  but  neither  of  these  woiks  represents  the 
style  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  justly 
famous ;  nor  does  even  the  second  Passion  Ora- 
torio of  1 716  clearly  foreshadow  it,  as  a  whole, 
though  it  may  be  said  to  do  so  in  certain  places. 
Not  but  that  there  are  beauties  enough,  even  in 
the  first  Passion  Oratorio  and  the '  Resuxrezione,'. 
to  pronounce  him,  young  as  he  was  when  he  wrote 
them,  the  greatest  Composer  of  the  age.  We 
may  search  in  vain,  among  contemporary  pro- 
ductions, for  evidence  of  such  power  as  that  dis- 
played in  '  0  voi  dell'  Erebo  potenze  orribili,'  or 
the  Recitative  which  precedes  and  introduces  it. 
But  this  only  entitles  him  to  rank  as  Primut 
inter  pares.  He  had  not  yet  perfected  the 
stupendous  conoeptioQ  which  gave  him  a  places 
not  among,  but  above,  all  other  writers  of  the 
1 8th  century,  analogous  to  that  which  Palestrina 
held  above  all  those  of  the  i6th — a  position  to 
which  was  attached  the  title,  not  of  Primus,  but 
of  Solus.  Let  us  endeavour  to  analyse  this 
great  conception ;  to  measure  the  extent  of  the 
resources  which  rendered  its  embodiment  possi- 
ble ;  and  to  trace,  as  carefully  as  we  may,  the 
progress  of  its  development. 

When  Handel  wrote  his  first  English  Oratorio, 
*  Esther,'  he  was  no  longer  an  aspiring  dibuiant, 
but  the  first  Musician  in  Europe.  Since  the 
production  of '  La  Resurrezione,'  he  had  written, 
for  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  five 
Italian  Operas,  two  of  which,  'Rinaldo'  and 
'Radamisto,*  rank  among  the  best  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  In  these,  he  exhibited  a 
power  of  dramatic  expression  immeasurably  ex- 
ceeding anything  that  had  ever  been  previously 
attempted.  Every  shade  of  human  passion,  from 
the  tenderest  pathos,  through  the  varying  phases 
of  sorrow,  anxiety,  fear,  terror,  scorn,  anger, 
infuriated  madness,  or  curdling  horror,  may  be 
found  depicted  in  them,  with  sufficient  fidelity 
to  prove  that  he  had  the  entire  series  absolutely 
at  his  conmiand.  This  was  much,  to  begin  with  ; 
but  there  was  more  behind.  Too  little  stress  is 
laid,  by  musical  critics,  upon  the  distinction 
between  dramatic  and  epic  power — ^yet,  the  two 
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forms  of  iUurtration  are  essentially  different. 
Dramatic  expression  necessarily  piesupposea  the 
presence  of  the  Actor,  who  describes  his  own 
emotions  in  his  own  words.  Epic  power  is  entirely 
subjective.  Its  office  is,  so  to  act  npon  the  hearer's 
imsigination,  as  to  present  to  him  a  series  of  pic- 
tares — whether  of  natural  scenery,  of  historical 
events,  or  even  of  dramatic  scenes  enacted  out 
of  sight — sufficiently  vivid  to  give  him  a  clear 
idea  of  the  situation  intended  to  be  described. 
Now,  if  in  *  Deeper  and  deeper  still  *  Handel  has 
given  us  a  convincing  proof  of  his  power  as  a 
dramatist,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  in  the  Flute 
Symphony  to  'AugeUati  che  Gantate'  in  'Ri- 
naldo,'  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  the  '  Messiah,' 
and  the  Dead  March  in  *  Saul,  he  has  shown  him- 
self no  less  successful  as  a  Tone  painter.  The 
perfection  of  these  wonderful  pictures  may  be 
tested  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  neoessi^  for 
scenic  accessories  to  give  them  their  full  force. 
When  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  declaims  'Deeper  and 
deeper  still/  in  ordiuary  evening  dress,  he  speaks 
as  directly  to  our  hearts,  and  pourtrays  Jephtha's 
agony  of  soul  quite  as  truly,  as  he  could  possibly 
do  were  he  dressed  in  the  robes  of  an  Israditisn 
Judge.  Before  we  have  listened  to  the  first 
three  notes  of  the  Dead  March  in  '  Saul,'  we 
have  called  up  an  imaginary  picture  of  a  Funeral 
Procession,  compared  with  which  the  finest  stage 
effect  that  ever  machinist  put  together  wotdd* 
oonfess  itself  a  heap  of  worthless  tinsel.  The 
yalue  lies  in  the  Music  itself;  the  only  condition 
needful  for  its  success  is,  that  it  should  be  well 
performed.  In  possessing  the  power  of  produc- 
ing such  Music,  Handel  was  more  than  half  pre- 
Mffed  for  the  elaboration  of  his  gigantic  scheme ; 
but  one  thing  was  still  wanting — ^the  religious 
element.  The  Scripture  Narrative,  considered 
merely  as  history,  needed  for  its  illustration  no 
farther  qualifications  than  those  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  But  it  was  not  enough 
that  it  should  be  treated  merely  as  history;  it 
was  indispensable  that  its  symbolical  meaning 
riiould  be  brought  out ;  and  that  that  meaning 
should  be  made  the  turning-point  of  the  whole. 
As  means  of  effecting  this,  dramatic  and  epic 
expression  were  equally  powerless ;  but  Handel's 
resources  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Since  the 
production  of  '  La  Resurrezione ' — in  which  this 
religious  element  was  wholly  wanting — ^he  had 
written  the  Twelve  Chandos  Anthems;  works 
now  so  little  known  that  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  they  are  not  Anthems,  in  our  present 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  grand  Sacred  Can- 
tatas, consisting  of  Overtures,  Solos,  and  Choruses, 
with  accompaniments  for  a  ftill  Orchestra,  and  so 
highly  developed,  that  many  of  them  are  quite 
as  grand  and  as  lone  as  a  whole  Act  <k  an 
Oratorio.  The  chief  characteristic  of  these  great 
works— as  of  the  Utrecht '  Te  Deum,'  and  '  Jubi- 
late,' and  the  two  settings  of  the  *  Te  Deum '  for 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  produced  during  the  same 
period — is  deep  religious  feeling.  Not  the  ab- 
stract devotional  feeling  peculiar  to  true  Eccle- 
siastical Music,  like  that  of  Palestrina.  From 
first   to   last,    Handel   never   attempted    this. 


But,  the  sincere  reverence  of  a  devout  mind, 
accompanied  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  text — a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  letter.  And  here 
Handel's  learning  and  ingenuity  proved  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  him.  The  dignity  of  his 
grand  Choruses  demanded  that  all  the  subtle 
mysteries  of  Counterpoint  should  be  brought 
into  requisition  as  means  of  assisting  their  ar- 
tistic development ;  and,  of  these  mysteries  he 
was  thoroughly  master.  The  smoothness  of  his 
part-writing  is,  indeed,  little  less  than  miracu- 
lous. However  dose  the  imitation,  or  compli- 
cated the  involutions  of  the  several  Voices,  we 
never  meet  with  an  inharmonious  collision.  He 
seems  always  to  have  aimed  at  making  his  parts 
run  on  velvet — whereas  Bach,  writing  on  a 
totally  different  principle,  evidently  delighted  in 
bringing  harmony  out  of  discord, .  and  made  a 
point  of  introducing  hard  Passing-notes  in  order 
to  avail  hunself  of  the  pleasant  effect  of  their 
ultimate  resolution.  Again,  no  other  writer, 
either  of  earlier  or  later  date,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Palestrina,  ever  possessed  so  great 
a  power  of  concealing  his  learning.  Carissimi, 
when  complimented  on  this  great  quality,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  *  Ah !  questo  facile,  quanto 
4  diffidlel'  (Ah!  this  ease,  how  difficult  it  h 
to  attain!)  But  Carissimi  never  imagined  the 
possibility  of  such  a  complication  as  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  Btretto  of  the  *  Amen  Chorus'— one 
of  the  closest  examples  of  Imitation  in  existence, 
and  that  creeps  in  so  unobtrusively  that  the  very 
last  feeling  it  is  likely  to  excite  is  wonder  at  its 
ingenuity. 

These,  then,  were  the  resources  which  Handel 
found  ready  for  his  use,  when  his  genius  enabled 
him  to  strike  out  the  splendid  Ideal  to  which  he 
owes  by  for  the  g^reater  part  of  his  world-wide 
reputation.  If  we  examine  his  Oratorios,  one  by 
one,  we  shall  find  that  that  Ideal  was  susceptible 
of  a  threefold  expression.  It  was  capable  of 
being  embodied  in  a  wholly  dramatic,  or  a  wholly 
epic  form ;  or,  in  a  form  radically  dramatic  but 
relieved  by  frequent  episodes,  of  an  epic,  a  di- 
dactic, or  even  of  a  contemplative  character. 
Though  his  two  greatest  works,  'The  Messiah,' 
and  '  Israel  in  MgypU^  are  purely  epic,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  dramatic  form — without,  of 
course,  either  Scenery  or  Action*— was  the  one 
which  he  himself  preferred ;  and,  in  carrying  it 
out,  he  adhered  strictly  to  the  conditions  at  that 
time  observed  with  regard  to  the  technical  con- 
struction of  the  Lyric  Drama.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  Airs  he  wrote  for  his  Oratorios,  we  shall  not 
find  one  which  cannot  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  the  well-defined  classes  into  which  the 
Italian  Opera  Airs  of  the  i8th  century  were,  by 
common  consent  both  of  Composers  and  Singers, 
invariably  divided.  [See  Opxba.  pp.  509-511, 
voL  ii.]  Thus,  we  see  the  Aria  CarUabUe  most 
strikingly  exemplified  in  'Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair' ;  the  Aria  di Portamento  io '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth' ;  the  Aria  di  mezzo  caraUere 
in  'Walt  her.  Angels,  through  the  skies';  Uie 
Aria  parlante  in  *  He  was  despised ' ;  and  the 
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Aria  di  bravura,  in  •  Rejoice  greatly.'  Even  the 
minordivisionsarenoleaB  clearly  represented.  We 
recognise  the  CavcUina  in  *Sin  not,  O  king*;  the 
Aria  tfimitazione  in  *  Their  land  brought  forth 
frogs';  iha  Aria  aW  urdeono  in  *  Honour  and 
arms';  and  the  Aria  concertata  in  'Let  the 
bright  Seraphim':  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  classification  is  marked  with  equal  pre- 
cision, whether  the  examples  be  selected  from 
dramatic  or  epic  works.  So  &r  as  Airs  were 
concerned,  Handel  found  plenty  of  room  for  his 
genius  to  assert  itself  within  the  limits  defined 
by  universal  custom.  But»  with  hia  Choruaea, 
the  case  was  very  different.  Here,  he  was  abso- 
lutely free.  Fashion  had  made  no  attempt  to 
interfere  with  choral  writing — in  &ct»  such 
choral  writing  as  his  had  not  yet  been  heard. 
It  is  fix>m  him  that  we  learn  what  a  Chorus 
ought  to  be— and  he  presents  it  to  us  in  an 
endless  variety  of  forms.  SometimeB  he  uses  it 
— as  it  is  frequently  used  in  Greek  Tragedy — as 
a  means  of  drawing  a  lesson  from  some  portion 
of  the  dramatic  story,  or  moralising  upon  some 
event  mentioned  in  Uie  epic  narrative.  He  has 
so  used  it  in  'Envy,  eldest  bom  of  Hell/  'Is 
there  a  man  !*  and '  0  fatal  consequence  of  rage,' 
in  Saul ;  *  The  name  of  the  wicked/  in  Solomon ; 
•  Thus,  one  with  every  virtue  crowned,'  in  Joseph ; 
and  in  innumerable  other  cases.  Sometimes  he  is 
forcibly  dramatic ;  as  in  '  Help  i  help  the  King! ' 
in  Belshazzar ;  or,  '  We  come,  in  bright  array,' 
in  Judas  MacchabsBus.  More  firequently,  he  is 
descriptive,  as  in  *He  gave  them  hailfitoneB/ 
'  Eagles  were  not  so  swift  as  they,'  and  a  hundred 
other  instances  with  which  the  reader's  memory 
will  readily  supply  him.  In  this  form  of  ex- 
pression he  never  fails  to  produce  a  marvellous 
effect.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  subject  he 
undertakes  to  illustrate,  he  is  always  equal  to 
it.  In  'Chear  her,  O  Baal/  and* May  no  rash 
intruder/  he  soothes  us  with  his  delicious  Ac- 
companiments. In  '  He  sent  a  thick  darkness/ 
we  shudder  at  the  awful  gloom.  In  'See  the 
conquering  Hero  comes,'  he  conjures  up  a  Scene 
which  presents  itself  before  us,  in  all  its  successive 
details,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  picture.  But 
here,  even  when  the  subject  is  sacred,  he  speaks 
only  of  its  earthly  surroundinffs.  When  he  would 
raise  our  thoughts  to  Heaven,  he  uses  means  which 
seem  simple  enough,  when  we  subject  them  to  a 
technical  analysia,  but  which  nevertheless  possess 
a  power  which  no  audience  can  resist — the  power 
of  compelling  the  hearer  to  r^ard  the  subject 
fr^m  the  Composer's  point  of  view.  Now,  that 
point  of  view  was  always  a  sincerely  devout  one : 
and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  no  one  can  scoff  at 
the  'Messiah.'  We  may  go  to  hear  it  in  any 
spirit  we  please:  but  we  shall  come  away  im- 
pressed, in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  confess  that 
Handel's  will,  in  this  matter,  is  stronger  than 
ours.  He  bids  us  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  * ; 
and  we  feel  that  he  has  helped  us  to  do  so.  He 
tella  us  that  'With  His  stripes  we  are  healed'; 
and  we  are  sensible,  not  of  the  healing  only,  but 
of  the  cruel  price  at  which  it  was  purchased. 
And  we  yield  him  equal  obedience  when  he  calls 
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upon  us  to  join  him  in  his  Hymns  of  Praise. 
Who,  hearing  the  noble  subject  of  'I  will  sing 
unto  the  Loi^ '  led  off  by  the  Tenors,  and  Altoa. 
does  not  long  to  reinforce  their  voices  with  his 
own  ?  Who  does  not  feel  a  choking  in  his  throat 
before  the  first  bar  of  the  *  Hallelujah  Chorus '  is 
completed,  though  he  may  be  listening  to  it  for 
the  hundredth  time!  Hard  indeed  must  bis 
heart  be  who  can  refuse  to  hear  when  Handel 
preaches  through  the  VcMces  of  his  Chorus.  Bat 
it  is  not  alone  with  voices  that  he  speaks.  The 
Orchestra  was  his  slave :  and  by  its  aid  he  teaches 
us  much  that  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  very  rarely  permitted  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  as  an  instrumentalist :  but, 
his  secrets  are  worth  finding  out;  and,  though 
the  subject  is  a  vexed  one,  we  do  not  intend  to 
let  it  pass  undiscussed. 

The  Orchestra,  in  Handel's  time,  consisted  of 
a  smaller  Stringed  Band  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  use  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  Violins  were 
reinforced  by  a  greater  number  of  Oboes,  and  the 
Basses,  by  a  far  stronger  body  of  Bassoons,  flutes 
were  chiefly  used  as  Sob  Instruments ;  but  some- 
times played  in  unison  with  the  Oboes.  The 
Brass  Instruments  were,  Trumpets  (doubled  ad 
lihitum^i  with  Drums  for  their  natural  Bass; 
Horns ;  and  Trombones  (Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass), 
when  Uie  character  of  the  music  demanded  their 
presence.  The  Harp,  Viola  da  gamba,  and  other 
soft  Instruments  were  occasionally  used  for  o&Ui- 
gaio  accompaniments,  in  which  they  sometimes 
played  an  important  part.  The  Oigan  was  used 
throughout ;  and  its  part  was  provided  for  by  the 
Figures  of  the  Thoroughbass,  which  served  abo  for 
the  Harpsichord.  With  these  means  at  his  com- 
mand, Handel  was  able  to  accomplish  all  that  his 
fiery  genius  suggested ;  and  his  method  of  combin- 
ing and  contrasting  the  various  elements  of  which 
his  Band  was  composed  may  be  studied  with 
very  great  profit.  It  was  his  constant  practice^ 
in  Airs  of  the  cawlaibUe  class,  to  leave  the  Voice 
quite  free  from  instrumental  embarrassments,  and 
supported  only  by  the  Basses,  and  the  Chords 
indicated  beneath  the  Thorough-Bass  —  which 
Chords  were  supplied  either  by  the  Harpsichord, 
or  the  Organ.  Sometimes,  the  Symphonies  to 
these  Airs  were  pUyed,  like  those  usually  found 
in  the  Aria  di  portamento,  by  the  Violins  in 
unison,  which,  thus  used,  between  the  vocal 
phrases,  produced  double  their  ordinary  effect. 
In  the  grander  Airs,  the  Accompaniments  were 
much  more  elaborate,  and  served  to  contrast 
these  pieces  strongly  with  those  of  the  former 
class.  In  the  Choruses,  though  the  entire  Band 
was  brought  into  constant  requisition,  there  were 
often  long  and  highly  complicated  passages  ac- 
companied solely  by  the  Organ  and  the  Basses ; 
and,  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  introduction 
of  the  Violins,  at  certain  important  points,  pro- 
duced a  very  striking  effect — as  in  the  'Amen 
Chorus'  of  the  *  Messiah' — not  unlike  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  speaking  of 
the  Symphonies  of  the  Aria  eantabile.  When  the 
Trumpets  and  Drums  were  introduced,  it  was 
always  with   electrical  effect.     Handel   never 
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^rrote  iinneoeasary  notes  for  these  wonder-working 
Instruments,  for  the  mere  sake  of  keeping  them 
going ;  bat  took  care  that  their  silvery  tone 
should  sustain  its  due  part  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  preoonceived  intention — a  task  to  which  they 
always  proved  themselves  equal.  The  great 
strength  of  these  arrangements  lay  in  the  perfect 
balance  of  the  whole.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  work,  each  of  its  several  subdivisions 
was  exactly  proportioned  to  all  the  rest.  Yet, 
there  was  do  lack  of  variety.  Taking  the  Thorough- 
Bass  with  its  accompanying  chords  as  the  lowest 
attainable  point  in  the  sode  of  effect^  and  the  Full 
Band,  witii  the  Trumpets  and  Drums,  as  the 
highest,  there  lay,  between  these  two  extremes, 
an  infinity  of  diverse  shades,  as  countless  as  the 
half-tones  in  Turner's  summer  skies,  all  of  which 
we  find  turned  to  good  account,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  play  into  each  other,  and  contrast  together, 
with  the  happiest  possible  influence  upon  the 
general  design.  But^  unhappily,  the  delicate 
gradations  they  once  represented  are  now  ren- 
dered altogether  indistinguishable  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Clarinets,  Trombones,  Ophideides, 
Bombardons,  Euphoniums,  and  the  loud  unmiti- 
gated crash  of  a  full  Military  Band — an  innovation 
quite  fiital  to  the  Composer's  original  intention, 
inasmuch  as  it  entirely  destroys  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose he  so  carefully  endeavoured  to  express.  An 
English  critic — by  no  means  a  revolutionary  one — 
in  describing  the  A  utograph  Copy  of  the '  Messiah,* 
speaks  in  a  slighting  tone  of '  For  unto  us  a  Child 
is  bom/  as  *  meagrely  scored  for  voices  and  a 
stringed  quartet.'  Handel's  'meagre  score,'  by 
accompanying  the  softer  parts  only  with  the  Organ 
and  Basses,  and  delaying  the  entrance  of  the 
rest  of  the  Orchestra  until  the  forU  at  the  word 
'Wonderful,*  provides  for  the  finest  effect  the 
Chorus  can  be  made  to  produce,  and  furnishes 
us  with  an  infinitely  grander  reading  than  that 
which,  by  its  excessive  contrast  between  Tp^ppp 
and  fffft  borders  rather  upon  the  extravagant 
than  the  sublime.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
'  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom*  is  utterly  ruined 
by  the  liberties  which  are  taken  with  it  in  per- 
formance. In  other  Choruses  we  hear  a  Fugal 
Point  taken  up,  over  and  over  again,  by  Bass 
Trombones,  or  Euphoniums,  with  such  rousing 
vigour  that  the  Voice,  part  is  rendered  com- 
pletely inaudible:  and,  in  cases  like  this,  the 
result  is,  not  a  richness,  but  a  thinness  of  effect 
quite  unworthy  of  the  Composer's  meaning.  We 
are  quite  alive  to  the  beauty  of  Mozart's  In- 
strumentation, which  has  certainly  never  been 
equalled  in  more  modem  times:  but,  would  it 
be  sacrilege  to  say  that  even  ho  has  not  risen  to 
the  level  of  the  *  Messiah  *  ?  We  must  feel  that 
thero  is  something  wanting,  when  we  listen  to 
his  exquisite  description  of  *The  people  that 
walked  not  *in  darkness,*  but  in  a  golden 
twilight  so  enchantingly  beautiful  that  the  *  ^reat 
light'  afterwards  mentioned  rather  tends  to 
diminish  than  to  add  to  its  ineffable  charms. 
Only,  let  it  be  clearlv  understood  that  Mozart 
by  no  means  satisfies  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
When  we  hear  of  the  'Messiah,'  with  his  '  Ad- 
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ditional  Accompaniments,'  we  are  to  understand 
the  farther  *  addition'  of  a  complete  Military- 
Band  ;  and  the  aggregate  result  does  not  leave 
us  much  margin  for  the  criticism  of  Handel's 
original  idea.  Great  as  this  evil  is,  it  is  still  on 
the  increase.  Let  us  hope  that  the  rapidity  of  its 
advance  may  the  sooner  provoke  a  reaction ;  and 
that  some  of  us  may  yet  live  to  hear  the  *  Messiah ' 
sung  in  accordance  with  its  author's  intention. 

Handel  wrote,  altogether,  seventeen  English 
Oratorios,  beside  a  number  of  seecular  works 
which  are  sometinUss  incorrectly  classed  with 
them.  'Esther,'  the  first  of  the  series,  was 
first  performed  in  the  private  Chapel  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  at  Cannons,  on  August  39, 
1720.  That  the  Duke  fidly  appreciated  its  sig- 
nificance as  a  Work  of  Art  is  proved  by  the 
fiict  that  he  presented  the  Composer  with 
£1000  in  exchange  for  the  Score:  yet,  after 
three  or  four  private  performances  it  was  un- 
accountably laid  aside ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
it  for  eleven  years.  In  17  31  it  was  revived  by 
the  Children  of  the  King  s  Chapel,  who  repre- 
sented it,  in  action,  at  the  house  of  their  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Bernard  Grates,  in  James  Street, 
Westminster,  and  again,  at  a  subscription  concert, 
at  the  '  Crown  and  Anchor.*  These  performances 
were,  in  a  certain  sense,  private.  But,  in  1732, 
the  Oratorio  was  publicly  performed,  without 
the  Composer's  consent,  at  the  Great  Room,  in 
Villars  Street,  York  Buildings,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  speculator  who  is  b^eved  to  have  been 
identified  as  the  father  of  Dr.  Ame.  This  act  of 
piracy  provoked  Handel  into  bringing  out  the 
Oratorio  himself  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  where  it  was  performed,  '  by  his 
Majesty's  command,'  without  dramatic  action, 
on  May  2  in  the  same  year.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  fully  justified  the  preparation  of  a 
second  work  of  similar  character,  which  was 
produced  on  April  2,  1733,  nnder  the  title  of 
'Deborah.'  A  carefbl  comparison  of  the  two 
Oratorios  furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  means  of 
measuring  the  progress  of  the  Composer's  Art- 
life,  at  a  very  eventful  period.  As  the  '  Esther  * 
of  1720,  though  enriched  by  several  important 
additions  before  its  reproduction  in  1732,  was 
not  actually  re-written,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  representative  of  its  auUior's  ideas  at  the 
time  it  first  saw  the  light.  '  Deborah '  represents 
the  enlargement  of  Siese  ideas,  after  thirteen 
yean  of  uninterrupted  study  and  experience. 
The  amount  of  advancement  indicated  is  very 
great;  great  enough  to  remind  us  of  that  o1> 
servable  between  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D, 
and  the  '  Eroica ' ;  only  that  we  see  no  si^^n  of  a 
change  of  style;  no  change  of  any  kind,  save 
that  the  old  style  has  grown  immeasurably 
grander.  The  Overture  to  'Esther'  has  always 
been  more  generally  appreciated  than  that  to 
'Deborah,'  not  from  any  real  or  fancied  supe- 
riority, but  solely  by  reason  of  its  long-continued 
repetition,  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  the  benefit 
of  the '  Sons  of  the  Clergy.'  But,  the  magnificent  . 
Double  Chorus  with  which  the  latter  Oratorio 
opens  BO  far  excels  anything  to  be  found  in 
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*  Esther*  that  fitrther  comparison  Is  needless. 
Handel  himself  h:is  rarely  reached  a  higher 
standard  than  in  '  Immortal  Lord  of  earth  and 
skies';  which,  in  fixity  of  purpose,  breadth  of 
design,  and  massive  grandeur  of  effect,  may  well 
be  ranked  with  some  of  the  finest  passages  in 

*  Solomon,'  or  even  *  Israel  in  Mgypt  :  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  promise  giyen  in  thid 
glorious  beginning  is  amply  fulfilled  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Acts.  In  the  first  Act  of  *  Athaliah ' 
— produced  in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  on  July 
lo  in  the  same  year  (1733)— this  massive  style 
is  wisely  modified,  to  some  extetit,  in  order  to 
depict  the  voluptuous  surroundings  of  the  Baal- 
worshipping  Queen:  but  when  Joiish  and  the 
Hebrew  Priesthood  make  their  appearance,  in 
the  Second  Act,  it  is  resumed  with  all  its  original 
force.  A  large  quantity  of  Music  selected  from 
this  Oratorio  was  introduced  by  Handel  into  a 
Serenata,  called  *  Famnsso  in  Festa,'  which 
was  prepared  in  haste  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  performed  before  the  King 
and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family  on  March 
1 3*  1 734*  After  this  we  hear  of  no  more  Sacred 
Music  till  1739.  in  which  year  'Saul'  was  pro- 
duced on  January  16,  and  'Israel  in  u^Bgypt  on 
April  4.1  In  force  of  dramatic  expression, '  Saul ' 
certainly  surpasses  even  the  finest  Scenes  presented 
in  dther  of  the  three  earlier  works.  The  Song 
of  Triumph  in  the  First  Act,  with  its  picturesque 
Carillon  accompaniment,  marking  out  each  suc- 
cessive stage  in  the  Procession,  while  the  jealous 
Monarch  bursts  with  envy ;  the  wailing  notes  of 
the  Oboes  and  Bassoons  in  the  Witch's  Incanta- 
tion; the  gloomy  pomp  of  the  terrible  *Dead 
March,*  and  the  tender  pathos  of  David's  own 
personal  sorrow,  so  clearly  distinguished  from 
that  felt  by  the  Nation  at  large;  these,  and  a 
hundred  other  noticeable  features,  would  stamp 

*  Saul '  as  one  of  the  finest  dramatic  works  we 
possess,  even  were  it  shorn  of  its  ra>lendid 
Choruses,  its  fiery  Instrumental  Symphomes,  and 
its  Movements  for  Ozgan  Obbligato,  designed  for 
the  Composer's  own  interpretation.  In  *  Israel  in 
Ji^g^'pt,*  on  the  other  hand,  Handel  first  showed 
hib  power  of  treating  a  purely  Epic  Poem.  Theie 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Composer 
aiTanged  the  Text  of  this  Oratorio  for  himself. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain,  from  his  method  of 
dealing  with  it,  that  he  highly  approved  of  the 
azrangement,  and  no  doubt  choee  the  epic  form 
from  conviction  of  its  perfect  adaptability  to  his 
purpofle ;  illustrating  it — now  that  the  dramatic 
element  would  have  been  clearly  out  of  place— 
with  Music,  for  the  most  part  of  a  boldly  de- 
scriptive character;  never  descending  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  detail  which  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice,  yet  never  leaving  untold 
anything  that  was  necessary  to  the  intelligent 
rendering  of  the  whole.    Except  in  describing 

1  We  beU«re  theM  dates  to  be  correct.  Id  Arnold's  edition  'Isntel 
In  -Kwypf  is  said  to  have  been  composed  In  17S8,  and  'Saul'  in  1740. 
The  former  work  really  was  composed  In  1738.  though  not  performed 
until  the  following  year.  The  mistake  with  regard  to '  Saul '  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  again  performed  In  1740  by  the 
ikcademy  of  Antient  Uuslck.  Throughout  this  Article  we  have 
preferred  giving  the  date  of  the  first  performance  to  that  of  the  com- 
pletioa  of  the  composition. 
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the  *  Plague  of  FUes,*  and  in  a  few  other  instanoes, 
his  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  speak  not 
to  the  outward  but  to  the  inward  sense.  Not  to 
present  the  Scenes  mentioned  in  the  Text  by 
means  of  vividly  painted  pictures,  but  to  produce 
in  the  mind  feelings  analogous  to  those  which,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  would  hare  been  produced  1^ 
the  contemplation  of  the  Scenes  themselves.  It 
is  enough  that  we  are  made  to  feel  the  horror  of 
the  'Thick  darkness,'  and  the  might  of  the 
crashing  'Hailstonee,*  without  seeing  them.  If 
we  have  been  made  to  rejoice,  with  the  Israelitea, 
on  hearing  that '  The  'H.one  and  his  Rider '  have 
been  *  thrown  into  the  sea,'  we  need  no  galloping 
triplets  to  portray  their  headlong  flight.  Any 
other  mode  of  treatment  than  this  would  have 
been  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Scripture  Nar- 
rative, the  stupendous  character  of  which  de- 
manded, for  each  several  Miracle,  a  choral 
structure  of  such  colossal  proportions  as  had 
never  previously  been  attempted.  Some  of  the 
Movements  in  the  Second  Part — which  was 
composed  before  the  First — ^have  been  adapted 
from  a  'Magnificat,*  the  Score  of  which,  in 
Handel's  handwriting,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  Uie  authenticity  of  the  MS, 
concerning  which  Dr.  Chrysander  holds  one 
opinion,  and  Profenor  Maofarren  and  M.  Schoelcher 
another  [see  Erba]  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
any  unprejudiced  critic  after  carefully  studying 
this  Oratorio,  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  single  note  of  it  betrays  the  touch  of  an 
inferior  hand.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  unity  of  design  is  the  first  characteristic  we 
look  for  in  a  really  great  worii;  and  unity  of 
design  is  evidently  the  one  thing  which  the 
Composer  has  here  borne  in  mind,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  work  to  the^end.  Hence  it  is 
that '  Israel  in  JSgypt '  holds  a  place  fiur  above 
all  other  works  of  its  own  peculiar  kind  that  ever 
have  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be  written.  Bat 
this  peculiar  form  of  Epic  is  not  the  only  one 
possible.  There  are  other  feelings  to  be  excited 
in  the  human  mind  besides  those  of  awe,  and 
horror,  and  wild  thanksgiving  for  a  great  and 
unexpected  Deliverance.  And  with  some  of 
these  Handel  has  dealt,  as  no  other  Composer 
could  have  dealt  with  them,  in  the  next  great 
work  which  fiiUs  under  our  notice. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  ascertain  whether 
Handel  himself  chose  the  subject  of  the  '  Mes- 
siah,' or  whether  it  was  suggested  to  him  in  the 
first  instance  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Jennens. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Jennens  arranged 
the  general  plan  of  the  work,  and  selected  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  words  which  are 
now  so  closely  associated  with  its  Airs  and 
Choruses;  for,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  from 
Dublin,  and  dated  Dec.  29,  1741,  Handel  alludes 
to  it  as  '  your  Oratorio,  MesHah,  which  I  set  to 
Music  before  I  left  England.'  The  Music,  as 
we  learn  from  the  dates  upon  the  original  Score, 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraiy  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  was  begun  on  the  2  and  of  August,  1741. 
The  First  Part  was  finished  on  the  28th,  and  the 
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8econd>  on  the  6tli  of  September ;  while,  at  the 
end  of  the  Third  Part  we  find  the  inscription, 
*  Fine  dell '  Oratorio,  G-.  F.  HandeL  Septembre 
12.  AuB^efullt  den  14  dieses,'  the  word  *  aasge- 
ftillt  *  probably  applying  to  changes  made  after 
the  completion  of  the  copy.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing November  Handel  started  on  his  joar^ 
ney  to  Ireland;  and  on  April  13,  I743»  he 
directed  the  first  performance  of  the  'Messiah/ 
in  the  *  Musick  Hall,  in  Fishamble  Street,  Dub- 
lin,* with  the  most  gratifying  success.  In  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  first 
presented  the  Oratorio  to  a  London  audience 
at  Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  on  the  33rd  of  March, 
1743,  repeating  the  performance  on  the  25  th, 
and  again  on  Uie  29th.'  Though  strictly  epic 
in  construction,  the  new  work  presents  but  little 
affinity  with  its  predecessor, '  Israel  in  iEgypt.* 
The  grandeur  of  the  Choruses  in  *  The  Song  of 
Moses '  is  of  an  impassive  kind,  partaking  quite 
as  much  of  fear  and  wonder  as  of  thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received.  In  the  *  Messiah,'  a  more 
personal  element  is  introduced.  The  affections 
fire  powerfully  excited ;  and  we  are  brought  face  to 
£Eu:e  with  many  different  manifestations  of  Hope, 
Love.  Sorrow,  and  even  Dereliction,  followed, 
not  by  a  National  Triumph,  but  by  quite  another 
kind  of  Joy  which  speaks  to  the  heart  of  each 
individual  listener.  To  express  this  Joy,  gi- 
gantic Double  Choruses  like  Uiose  in  'Isnud 
in  ^gypt'  were  unnecessary.  A  really  g^eat 
Composer  can  write  as  grandly  in  four  parts 
as  in  eight.  It  is  the  fire  of  genius  that 
creates  the  effect;  and  that  we  have,  in  the 
'Messiah,'  from  the  first  note  to  the  last. 
Jennens,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  objects  to  the 
Overture,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  '  some 
passages  hr  unworthy  of  Handel,  but  much  more 
unworthy  of  the  Messiah';  but  Handel,  he 
says,  retained  it  *  obstinately' — ^his  intention  evi- 
dently being,  not  to  produee  an  effect  at  this 
point,  as  Jennens  no  doubt  desired,  and  still  less 
to  write  anything  either  worthy  or  unworthy  of 
himself,  but  simply  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  In- 
strumental Prelude,  to  bring  the  mind  of  his 
hearers  into  exactly  the  right  condition  for  lis- 
tening to  the  solemn  story  that  was  to  follow. 
Perhaps  nothing  was  ever  conceived  in  all  Music 
more  beautiful  than  the  reiterated  Major  Chords 
which  succeed  the  wailing  Minor  of  the  Over- 
ture, in  the  introductory  Symphony  to  '  Comfort 
ye  My  people.'  They  speak  the  '  comfort,'  long 
before  the  word  is  sung.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  First  Part  is  solemnly  prophetic,  though  not 
without  descriptive  touches — as  in  *Thus  saith 
the  Lord,'  and  'The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness' — working  gradually  up  to  the  tre- 
mendous climax  at  the  words  '  Wonderful  1 
Counsellor !'  After  this,  we  have  a  picture,  such 
as  no  one  short  of  Raffaelle  could  have  displayed 

1  The  ttorj  that  the  'Menlah'  wm  fint  performed  In  London  In 
1741.  that  It  WM  ver7  coldly  reoeired.  and  that  It  was  not  unUl  after 
Handel's  return  from  Ireland  that  It  met  with  worthy  recognition 
from  an  English  audience,  has  been  shown  to  be  fabulous,  notwith* 
standhiK  its  repetition  bj  Sir  J.  Hawkins.  It  rests  chleflj  on  the 
authority  of  the  Ber.  John  Haln waring,  who  wrote  in  17G0,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  first  performance  of  the  work.  CBomey.  yol.  It. 
pp.  6G1. 68L) 
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Xn  oanvaa,  introduced  by  the  '  Pastoral  Sym- 
ny* — a  glorified  Calabrian  Tune,  which  in 
the  original  Score  is  called,  *Pi&  laighetto  e 
Mezzo-piano' — and  terminating  with  'Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest.*  In  this  Chorus  the  Trum- 
pets  are  heard  for  the  first  time — ^and,  be  it 
noted,  without  their  natural  bass,  the  Brums, 
which  Handel  clearly  considered  out  of  place 
in  an  Anthem  sung  by  the  'Heavenly  Host.' 
Then  follows  a  burst  of  irrepressible  joy,  in 
the  brilliant  Aria  cPagilitd,  'Rejoice  greatly'; 
and  then  the  prophetic  comfort  again,  in  'He 
shall  feed  His  flock,'  and  'His  yoke  is  easy.' 
The  Second  Part  differs  entirely  from  this.  It 
begins  by  calling  upon  us  to  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,'  and  then  paints  the  Agony  of  the 
Passion,  not  in  its  separate  details,  but  as  one 
great  and  indivisible  sorrow,  which  is  treated 
with  a  tenderness  of  feeling  such  as  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found ;  beginning  with  the  unapproach- 
able pathos  of  'He  was  *  despised,'  and  bringing 
the  sad  recital  to  a  oonclusion  with  the  no  less 
touching  strains  of '  Behold  and  see.'  The  Com- 
poser has  been  accused  of  having  taken  too  low 
a  view  of  one  particular  passage  in  this  part  of 
the  Oratorio.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  *  All  we 
like  sheep,*  he  has  described  the  wanderings  of 
actual  sheep,  and  not  the  backslidings  of  human 
sinners,  llie  truth  is,  he  has  gone  far  more 
deeply  into  the  matter  than  the  critics  who  have 
ventured  to  find  &ult  with  him.  Rebellion 
against  God  is  an  act  of  egregious  folly,  as  well 
as  of  wickedness.  More  men  sin  from  mere 
thoughtlessness  than  deliberate  and  intentional 
disol^dience.  Handel  has  looked  at  the  case  in 
both  lights.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Chorus  he 
has  shown  us  what  thoughtless  sinners  do;  in 
the  last  fourteen  bars,  he  describes  the  &tal 
consequence  of  their  rebellion,  and  the  price 
which  must  be  paid,  not  only  for  deliberate  wick- 
edness, but  for  thoughtlessness  also.  After  the 
last  Recitative  of  this  division  of  the  work, '  He 
was  cut  off,'  comes  a  gleam  of  Hope,  in  'But 
Thou  didst  not  leave,'  foUowed  by  the  triumphant 
*  Lift  up  your  heads';  and  again,  through  a  series 
of  Airs  and  Choruses  of  transcendant  beauty, 
we  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  that  inimitable 
climax,  in  which,  disguising  his  contrapuntal  skill 
under  ihe  deceptive  appearance  of  extreme  simpli* 
city,  Handel  himself  seems  to  have  fixed  the  limits 
beyond  which  even  his  genius  could  not  soar — 
for  not  even  the  learned  and  supremely  gorgeous 
'  Amen '  with  which  the  Oratorio  concludes  can 
be  said  to  exceed  the '  Hallelujah  Chorus  *  in  sub- 
limity. The  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  hearer's 
interest  throughout  the  Third  Part,  after  having 
already  wrought  him  up  to  so  great  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, was  one  under  which  any  ordinary  Com- 
poser must  of  necessity  have  succumbed ;  but  in 
truth  this  Third  Part  is  another  miracle  of  Art. 
Not  without  careful  consideration,  we  maybe  sure, 
did  Handel  begin  it  with  an  Aria  di  portamentOf 
of  surpassing  beauty,  though  only  accompanied 

3  There  Is  no  reason  to  donbt  the  veraeiiy  of  the  welMmown  tradi- 
tion that.  Handel  was  found  bathed  in  tears  when  writing  this 
eiquisitely  beaatlAil  movement. 
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by  a  ThorouglibasB,  with  Violins  in  umaon.  Any 
more  elaborate  combination  would  have  served 
as  a  foil  to  the  preceding  Chorus.  But  this  takes 
such  new  ground,  that  it  immediately  attracts 
attention ;  and  from  it  the  Ck>mpo8er  works  up, 
through  a  series  of  masterpieces,  to  the  only 
Chorus  in  the  world  that  ^nll  be«r  mentioning 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  'Hallelujah' — 
'Worthy  is  the  Lamb,*  with  its  fitting  con- 
clusion, the  '  Amen,'  which  the  careless  listener 
may  easily  mistake  for  the  simplest  of  Fugues, 
until  he  suddenly  becomes  aware  that  its  Stretti 
partake  more  nearly  of  the  character  of  very 
complex  Canons.  The  Autograph  Score — now 
happily  accessible  to  every  one,  through  the  me* 
dium  of  a  photo-lithographic  facsimile,  executed 
under  Her  Majesty's  permission,  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Novello 
&  Co. — proves  that  Handel  thought  more  than 
once  before  this  Chorus  perfectly  satisfied  him. 
The  MS.  indicates  many  other  changes,  some  of 
very  great  importance ;  and  introduces  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  additional  Movements,  most 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  ArDold*s  edition 
of  the  Score,  though  they  are  not  included  in  the 
compressed  arrangements  ofour  own  day.  Some  of 
these  pieces — ^now  generally  described  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  Appeodix— are  exceedingly  fine ;  but 
the  Movements  usually  selected  for  performance 
are  almost  always  those  which  give  the  Composer^s 
idea  in  the  phase  which  we  may  fairly  accept  as  his 
own  estimate  of  the  best  he  was  able  to  produce. 

After  this,  Handel  wrote  no  more  Oratorios 
on  the  pure  epic  model,  though  he  did  not  ab- 
stain fi:x)m  the  frequent  use  of  passages  of  a 
more  or  less  epic  character.  His  next  great 
work  was  *  Samson,'  first  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  February  i8,  1743,  pre- 
sented eight  times  in  succession,  and  then  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  the  'Messiah,'  which 
had  not  yet  been  heard  in  London.  No  l^ss 
rich  in  dramatic  form  than  'Saul,'  'Samson' 
presents  us  with  some  of  Handel's  finest  in- 
spirations, not  the  least  important  among  which 
are,  the  Overture,  with  its  fiery  Fugue  and 
world-£uned  Minuet  (supposed  to  be  dan^  by  the 
votaries  of  Dagon,  before  the  opening  Chorus), 
the  equally  celebrated  Air,  'Let  tiie  bright 
Seraphim*'  9afA  seventeen  magnificent  Choruses. 
'Joseph'  followed  in  1744,  and  'Belshazzar'  in 
1745;  both  fine  works,  written  in  the  same 
powerful  dramatic  style.  The  '  Occasional  Ora- 
torio* was  produced  in  1746.  Many  interpre- 
tations of  its  unusual  name  have  been  suggested, 
the  most  probable  being  that  which  represents 
it  to  have  been  compomd  in  order  to  make  up 
a  certain  set  of  performances  for  which  Handd 
had  pledged  himself  to  his  subscribers.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  work  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  Pasticcio ;  for,  though  the  Music  of  the  first 
two  Parts  is  new,  the  Third  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  Movements  selected  from  '  Israel  in  ^gypt ' 
and  the  '  Coronation  Anthem.'  The  well-known 
Overture  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Handel's  Instru- 
mental Compositions.  'Judas  Macchabseus,'  a 
purely  drautatic  work,  well  worthy  to  rank  with 
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'  Saul  *  and  *  Samson,*  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  on  April  i,  1 747 ;  and '  Alexander  Balus* 
on  March  9,  1748,  which  year  also  witnessed 
the  first  pdrformanoe  of  '  Joshua.'  *  Susannah ' 
and  'Solomon*  were  both  produced  in  1749. 
In  the  latter,  which  introduces  the  epic  form  to 
some  considerable  extent,  Handel  baa  aga.in 
written  some  magnificent  Double  Choruses  which 
rank  among  his  £iest  inspirations.^ 

In  *  Theodora,'  on  the  contrary,  the  dnuna^ 
character  has  been  rigidly  preserved.  This  great 
work,  which  Handel  himself  considered  his  best, 
was  first  performed  on  March  15,  1750,  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  ak^ady  threat- 
ened with  blindness.  Though  now,  as  a  whole, 
almost  foigotten,  it  abounds  with  Movements 
quite  comparable,  in  beauty,  with  the  few  which 
have  remained  popular  fikvourites ;  and,  though 
it  might  perhaps  be  impossible  to  present  it  in 
a  complete  form  without  a  careful  revision  of 
the  Libretto,  it  would  well  repay  the  attention 
of  great  Singers  in  search  of  great  Songs.  It  was 
performed  four  times,  in  its  first  *  Season ' ;  bat 
never  again  during  the  Composer's  lifetime: 
and  no  new  Oratorio  succeeded  it,  until  1753, 
when,  on  Februai;y  a  6,  Handel  produced  his 
last  work,  *  Jephtha.'  Though  his  bUndneas  had, 
by  this  time,  increased  so  much,  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Score  occupied  him  seven  months 
— ^whereas  the  *Messiali'  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  one — we  find  no  fiBdling  off  at  all 
in  the  style  of  the  work,  which  contains  some  of 
his  finest  pieces,  and  is  one  of  the  few  that  has 
remained  popular  to  our  own  day.  Besides  this, 
the  '  Messiah,' '  Israel  in  .^igypt,' '  Judas  Mac- 
chabieus,'  'Solomon,'  and  'Samson,'  are  almost 
the  only  Oratorios  now  performed  in  public  in 
their  integrity;  and  those  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough,  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  to  enrol  them- 
selves members  of  the  Caecilian  or  Sacred  Har- 
monic Societies,  have  probably  no  farther  know- 
ledge of  the  rest  than  that  which  may  be  gained 
by  a  perusal  of  the  printed  copies.  Happily,  these 
copies  are  sold  at  a  price  which  places  them  within 
the  reach  of  everybody;  but^  unhappily,  they 
are  not  always  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Handd 
never,  by  any  chance,  wrote  the  Second  Inversion 
of  the  Dominant  Seventh,  but  we  shall  find  few 
modem  arrangements  in  which  this  Chord  is  not 
substituted  for  the  original  Chord  of  the  Sixth, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  pains  which 
the  Composer  frequently  took  to  avoid  it. 

In  addition  to  the  seventeen  grand  Oratorios 
we  have  described,  Handel  wrote  nine  other 
works  which  are  sometimes  erroneously  called 
Oratorios,  although  their  subjects  were  altogether 
ssecular.  The  reason  of  thus  misnomer  is,  that 
they  were  all,  save  one,  brought  out  by  the 
Composer  in  a  way  which,  in  those  days,  was 
called  '  after  the  manner  of  Oratorios' — that  is  to 
say,  without  the  attraction  of  Scenery,  Dresses,  or 

1  MendelMObn  bad  %  gnat  11119611011  fbr  this  Ontorio.  In  the  year 
IMfi,  tvhlle  the  writer  was  describing  to  him,  at  Fraakfort.  a  per- 
formance of  It  which  he  had  lately  heard  in  Exeter  HaU,  he  iniddenly 
■aid,  'Tall  me.  how  did  they  glre  out  this?'  and  sang  the  subject  uf 
'  Live,  live  for  erer,  pious  David's  son,*  as  if  he  longed  to  direct  It. 
In  full  orchestra,  tben  and  there. 
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Action.  The  only  exoepUon  to  the  rule  was  *  Aois 
and  Galatea' — one  of  the  freaheBt  and  mocit 
delightful  of  the  entire  seriee — ^which  was  first 
privately  performed  at  Cannons  in  1711 ;  and 
afterwards,  on  June  16,  1732,  with  Scenery, 
Dresses,  and  appropriate  Decorations,  but  still 
without  Action,  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  The  other  pieces  were, '  Pamasso  in 
Festa'  (1734),  'Alexander's  Feast'  (1736),  'Ode 
for  S.  Cecilia's  Day  (1739).  'L' Allegro,  II  Pen- 
sieroso,  ed  II  Moderate'  (1739),  'Semele'  (1743), 
'Hercules*  (1744),  "^^  Choice  of  Hercules' 
(1745),  and  'The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth* 
(^757)*  ^i^  these,  neither  Scenery  nor  Dresses 
were  used;  nor  were  such  meretricious  adorn- 
ments needed,  for  they  were  all  works  of  the 
firdt  class,  and,  if  they  could  not  succeed  on  their 
own  merits,  would  certainly  not  have  been  made 
to  do  so  by  the  addition  of  a  few  theatrical 
accessories.  The  '  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth ' 
was  originally  written  in  Italy,  in  1708,  and  had 
been  sung  in  Italian  in  1737  and  1739;  but  in 
1757  Handel,  though  then  totally  blind,  adapted 
it  to  English  words,  made  great  additions  to  it, 
and  brought  it  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  it  was  performed  four  times  during  that 
year,  and  twice  in  1758.  The  last  public  per- 
formance which  Handel  directed  was  that  of  the 
'Messiah'  at  Covent  Garden,  on  April  6,  1759. 
On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  he  peacefully 
breathed  his  last,  *  in  hope,'  as  he  said, '  of  meet- 
ing the  good  Grod,  his  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour, 
on  the  Day  of  His  Resurrection.'  ^ 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  associate  Han- 
del's Oratorios  with  those  of  any  other  Com- 
poser. They  must  needs  form  a  daas  by  them- 
selves. Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  jealousies  of 
which  he  was  made  the  unfortunate  victim,  he 
was  held  in  so  great  reverence,  that  very  few 
Oratorios  were  ptt>dnced  in  England  by  rival 
Composers  for  many  years  after  his  decease; 
and,  of  these  few,  one  only,  Dr.  Ame's  '  Judith,* 
caUs  for  special  comment,  not  in  recognition  of 
its  intrinsic  worth — though  its  author  was  an  ac* 
complished  Musician,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest 
— but,  becaui»  it  was  the  first  woric  of  the  kind 
in  which  Female  Voices  had  been  permitted  to 
take  part  in  an  English  Chorus;  for,  though 
Madame  Duparc  (generally  called  'La  Fran- 
cescina')  sang  as  Prima  Donna  in  most  of 
Handel's  Oratorios,  the  ripieni  Trebles  were 
always  supplied  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Koyal  and  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  'Judith,'  per- 
formed first  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
on  Feb.  29,  1764,  and  afterwards,  with  Female 
Voices  in  the  Chorus,  at  Covent  Garden,  oil 
Feb.  26,  1773.  was  by  no  means  unsuccessful; 
but  the  memory  of  Handel  was  still  too  green 
to  permit  the  possibility  of  a  triumph.  Han- 
del's influence  did  not,  however,  extend  to 
Germany,  in  which  country  the  progress  of  Art 
was,  about  this  time,  surrounded  with  certain 

1  The  date  glvsn  by  Barney  ('CommemorfttloD  of  Handel.'  p.  13)  Is 
Good  Frldaj.  April  IS.  He  glree  it  on  the  aathorlty  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  attended  Handel  during  his  last  IllneM,  and  whose  testimony  a 
to  the  fact  that  his  patient  died  '  before  midnif^t  on  the  ISth.'  h« 
qaotea  u  *  indispntable.'     [See  this  Diet  1. 661.] 
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'  serious  difficulties.    The  effect  of  the  noble  work 
wrought  by  Joh.  Seb.  Bach,  at  Leipzig,  did  not 

I  even  reach  so  far  as  Dresden.    There,  between 
1 731  and  1 763,  Hasse  reigned  supreme ;  and  it  is 

!  there,  under  his  influence,  that  we  must  begin  onr 
study  of  the  Oratorios  of  the  Eiohth  Pebiod. 

Despite  his  cultivated  tastes  and  undoubted 
talent,  Hasse  was  wanting  in  the  elevation  of 
style  necessary  to  constitute  a  really  great  Com- 
poser, especially  in  his  Sacred  Music;  yet  he 
was  able  to  appreciate  true  dignity  in  the  works 
of  others.  When  invited  to  Ix>ndon,  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  newly-opened  Opera  House  in 
Linooln*s- Inn -Fields,  he  asked,  'Is  Handel, 
then,  dead  ?'  and,  on  being  told  Uiat  his  fJEunous 
countryman  still  lived,  but  that  he  was  expected 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  him^  he  at  once  de- 
clined the  invitation.  This  line  of  conduct  was, 
no  doubt,  prompted  by  true  delicacy  of  feeling : 
but  it  proves,  auo,  that  Hasse  did  not  misjudge 
his  own  powers.  The  real  secret  of  his  immense 
success  seems  to  have  lain  in  his  ceaseless  endea- 
vour to  please.  This  weakness  led  him  into 
practices  which,  as  we  have  already  explained 
elsewhere,'  tended  greatly  to  the  deterioration  of 
his  Operas ;  and  exercised  so  enervating  an  efiect 
upon  his  Sacred  Music  that  it  eventually  resulted 
in  the  production  of  a  set  form  which  has  been 
not  inaptly  tenned  the  'Concert  Oratorio'— a 
mere  collection  of  Sacred  Airs,  united  by  no 
other  tie  than  that  of  a  common  subject,  which 
however  they  make  no  attempt  to  illustrate  by 
working  together  as  for  a  common  purpose.  No 
doubt  these  productions  were  very  charming, 
especially  when  Faustina  —  Hasse's  talent^ 
wife — sang  in  them  as  Prima  donna :  but,  when 
judged  by  a  fiur  sBsthetic  standard,  they  indi- 
cate a  long  step  backward.  Unhappily,  so  many 
of  the  Composer's  MSS.  were  destroyed,  during 
the  bombarament  of  Dresden,  in  1 760,  that  we 
possess  little  more  than  the  names  of  the 
greater  number  of  his  Oratorios,  of  which  the 
most  popular  were  'II  serpente  in  deserto,'  'La 
virth  a  pib  della  Croce,'  *  La  deposizione  della 
Croce,' '  La  caduta  di  Gerico,' '  Maddelena,' '  H 
Cantico  del  FanciulH,'  '  La  Conversione  di  San 
Agostino,* '  II  Giuseppe  Rioonosdiuto,'  '  I  Pelle- 
grini al  Sepolcro  di  nostro  Salvatore,'  *Sant'  Elena 
al  Calvario,'  and  a  G^^man  Oratorio,  called  '  Die 
BuBse  des  heiligen  Petrus.'  Of  these,  one  only, 
'  I  Pellegrini  al  Sepolcro,'  is  readily  accessible,  m 
print,  in  the  form  of  a  German  translation.'  Of 
many  of  the  rest  we  possess  only  fragmentary 
portions,  beautiful  enough  in  themselves,  though 
the  w(»rks  to  which  they  belong  fail,  as  a  whole. 
The  same  fi»ult  is  observable  in  the  Oratorios  of 
Porpora,  the  most  successful  of  which  were  *  Da- 
vidde,*  *  Gedeone,'  'II  Verba  Incarnato,'  and  *  11 
trionfo  della  divina  giustizia.'-  We  also  possess 
ten  Oratorios,  written  about  this  time,  by  Fux ; 
but  they  still  remain  in  MS.,  never  having  been  re- 
vived since  the  occasion  of  their  first  production. 
The  Composers  of  the  Ninth  Pbbiod  made 
no  attempt  to  improve  the  general  form  of  the 

a  See  p.  B15  in  the  present  Tolnme. 

•  '  Die  Pllgrimine  auf  Golgotha'  ^Sehwlokeii.  Leipcit)* 
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Oratorio ;  bat,  while  quite  content  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  immediate  predecessom  in  this 
particular,  they  infused  into  their  Airs  and 
buetfl  a  spirit  of  freshness  and  spontaneity  which, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  i8th  oentuiy,  had  the 
etfect  of  making  the  Concert  Oratorio  a  very  de- 
lightful species  of  entertainment.  True,  its  MuhIc 
was  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Concert 
Opera  only  by  the  words  appended  to  it :  but, 
setting  aside  all  considerations  of  religious  feel- 
ing and  consistency,  the  Music,  as  Music,  was 
the  best  that  the  age  could  produce,  though 
the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  cannot  be  de- 
fended upon  any  eesthetic  principle  whatever. 
The  best  writers  of  this  epoch  were  Sacchini, 
whose  most  admired  productions  were  '  Esther,' 
'San  Filippo,*  *I  Maocabei,'  'Jefte,*  and  'Le 
Nozze  di  Ruth';  Paisiello,  whose  'Passione  di 
Geeii  Cristo'  was  undoubtedly  one  of  his  best 
works ;  Jomelli,  who  also  wrote  a '  Passion*  which 
W&3  long  remembered  with  affection,  besides  set- 
ting to  music  Metastasio^B '  Betulia  liberata,'  and 
'  Isacco  figura  del  Redentore  ;*  and  Pietro  Gug- 
lielmi,  whose  '  Debora '  and  '  Sisera '  were  more 
than  successful,  though  perhaps  he  did  more  than 
any  writer  of  the  period  to  lower  the  tone  of 
Sacred  and  even  Church  Music ;  for  his  own 
taste  led  him  to  cultivate  the  most  ornate  bravura 
style,  while  his  position  as  Maestro  dl  Capella 
at  S.  Peter's  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  intro* 
ducing  that  style  into  Music  in  which  it  was 
Bcandaioasly  out  of  place. 

But  the  most  beautiful  composition  produced 
during  this  Period,  though  a  true  Italian  Ora- 
torio in  all  its  broadest  features,  was  not  com- 
posed in  Italy.  Haydn's  studies  under  Porpora, 
assisted  by  the  natural  acu  teuess  of  his  observation, 
had  taught  him  all  that  it  was  possible  to  learn 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Italian  School ; 
and,  while  ^e  r^nement  of  his  taste  enabled 
him  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  his 
matchless  genius  raised  his  work  to  a  level  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  of  his  early  models. 
When  he  set  Boccarini*s  'II  ritomo  di  Tobia'  to 
music  for  Prince  Esterhazy  in  1774,  he  had 
already  perfected  that  *  Classical  Form' which, 
had  he  left  us  no  other  bequest,  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  immortalise  him;  and  in  this 
work  he  has  used  it  to  excellent  purpose,  though 
the  general  plin  of  the  piece  is  that  of  the 
Concert  Oratorio,  pur  et  simple.  The  Airs 
throughout  are  overflowing  with  Melody,  such 
as  Haydn  alone  knew  how  to  produce.  The 
Choruses  which  conclude  the  First  and  Second 
Acts  are  powerful  and  well-developed  Fugues, 
with  bold  yet  tuneful  Subjects,  like  those  fami- 
liar to  us  all  through  the  medium  of  his  well- 
known  Masses.  The  first  is  a  Prayer  for  the 
restoration  of  Tobit's  sight. 
AUagro  con  brio. 


The  final  Fugue  is  in  6-8  time,  and  founded  <m 
a  highly  characteristic  Subject. 


Yet  still  more  clearly  do  we  detect  the  Com- 
poser's  identity  in  the  richly  instrumented  Over- 
ture, which,  beginning  in  grand  symphonic  style, 
leads  in  the  most  masterly  manner  into  the  intro- 
ductory Movement  of  the  Oratorio.  Can  anything 
be  more  genial  or  more  forcibly  charaoterisAic  of 
ita  author,  than  the  following  lovely  motivo  ? 
Allegro  di  moUo, 
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Haydn's  *  Ritomo  di  Tobia,'  which  has  prob- 
ably never  been  performed  as  a  whole  since  it 
was  given  at  Vienna  by  the  Tonkttnstler-Societiit 
in  1808,  is  now  as  completely  forgotten  as  his 
'Orfeo  ed  Euridice" — and  with  equal  injustice, 
for  both  contain  a  treasury  of  lovely  Movements. 
We  have  of  necessity  classed  it  with  the  works 
of  Jomelli  and  Painiello,  for  the  reason  which 
induced  us,  when  narrating  the  history  of  our 
Fourth  Period,  to  class  Handers  *  Resorrezione  * 
with  those  of  Aless.  Scarlatti  and  Stradella — a 
community  of  external  form  too  strong  to  be 
passed  over,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
marked  divergence  of  individual  feeling.  But, 
as  we  did  not  place  Handel's  earlier  and  later 
Oratorios  in  the  same  category,  neither  can  we  do 
so  with  those  of  Haydn,  whose  'Creation  '  (Die 
Schopfung)  and  '  Seasons '  (Die  Jahreszeiten)  fall 
withm  the  limits  of  our  Tenth  Pebiod. 
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Though  Haydn  was  no  longer  a  young  man 
when  he  wrote  the  '  Creation/  he  was  the  most 
genial  of  old  ones,  able  to  look  back  with  a  clear 
coDflcience  upon  a  well-spent  and  not  unhappy 
life,  and  to  throw  himself,  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  youth,  into  the  enjoyment  either  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature  or  the  amenities  of  Art.  Unless 
we  l>ear  this  well  in  mind,  we  shall  never  under- 
stand how,  in  the  year  1 798,  when  he  was  not 
iar  from  seventy  years  of  as;e,  he  was  able  to 
produce  that  series  of  delightful  Pictures  which 
has  never  fiiiled  to  inspire  the  Tone-painters  of 
later  generations  with  feelings  of  mingled  ad- 
miration and  despair.  During  the  twenty-four 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  production  of 
'  II  ritomo  di  Tobia/  he  had  taught  himself  many 
things :  a  broader  manner,  a  richer  texture,  a 
more  perfect  homogeneity  pf  conception,  which 
enabled  him  to  articulate  the  various  members 
of  his  Oratorio  into  as  consistent  a  whole  as 
that  produced  by  the  four  Movements  of  a  Sym- 
phony. Moreover — and  this  is  no  such  small 
matter  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight — he  had 
learned  the  true  use  of  the  Clarinet,  an  instru- 
ment which  proved  invaluable  to  him  as  a  means 
of  producing  variety  of  colouring,  and  in  the 
management  of  which  few  later  Composers  have 
excelled  him.  The  words  of  'The  Creation' 
were  compiled  by  Lidley  from  Milton's  *  Paradise 
Lost,'  and  translated  into  German  by  Freiherr 
van  Swieten,  at  whose  suggestion  Haydn  under- 
took the  preparation  of  a  work  which,  at  his  age, 
must  have  demanded  a  terrible  strain  upon  his 
mental  powers.  Early  in  the  year  1798  the 
veteran  Composer  brought  his  labours  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  announced  the  completion  of 
the  work.  It  had  really  been  a  labour  of  love  to 
him,  for.he  entered  into  it  with  even  more  affec- 
tionate ardour  than  he  had  displayed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  of  his  more  youthful  efifusions ; 
and  he  himself  declared  that  he  was  deeply  and 
almost  uncontrollably  affected  at  the  first  per^ 
formance,  which  took  place  at  the  Schwarzenberg 
Palace,  on  April  29, 1798.  The  Oratorio  was  re- 
peated on  the  following  day,  and  again,  more  pub- 
licly, at  the  National  llieatre,  on  March  19, 1 799. 
Though  nominally  dramatic-— inasmuch  as  eiK^ 
Solo  Singer  is  invested  with  a  representative  per- 
sonality—the Libretto  is  really  epic  throughout, 
for  the  principal  singers  are  never  employed  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  describing,  either 
the  beauties  of  the  'new-created  world,*  or  the 
wonders  attendant  upon  its  mysterious  birth. 
There  is  therefore  an  utter  absence  of  declama- 
tory Music,  as  well  as  of  those  powerful  means 
of  expression,  passion  and  pathos.  In  place  of 
these  Haydn  contents  himself  with  the  only  style 
really  suited  to  the  subject — tiie  style  which  de- 
scribes without  exaggeration,  and  paints  without 
extravagance.  And  of  this  style  he  proves  him- 
self to  be  a  consummate  Master.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Chaos  with  which  the  Oratorio  opens, 
the  Creatidn   of  Light,^  the  confusion  01  the 

1  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  Haodel  flrrt  Btrack  out 
tbi«  enad  idea,  tiiougb  wlUi  dUhroDt  detaUt.  la  '0  flm^created 
beam.' 
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'infernal  host,'  the  lovely  Melody  which  first 
introduces  the  mention  of  the  'new-created 
world,'  these,  and  a  hundred  other  beautiful 
passages,  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  Airs* 
equally  remarkable  for  their  delicious  fiow  of 
Melody  and  their  masterly  Instrumentation,  de- 
scribe the  scenes  to  which  they  allude,  yet  always 
by  inference  rather  than  in  a  realistic  spirit, 
and  with  a  chastened  tone  which  sets  the  sneer 
of  the  hypercritic  at  defiance.  The  Choruses 
far  excel  any  of  those  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
earlier  works,  and,  still  more,  those  produced  by 
other  writers  of  the  period,  either  German  or 
Italian.  That  they  do  not  equal  those  of  Handel 
will  be  easily  understood.  Had  nothing  else  pre- 
vented them  firom  doing  so,  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Haydn  himself  would  have  had 
that  effect.  The  elaborate  Accompaniments  which 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  and  actually  did 
use  with  much  telling  effect,  tended  to  reduce 
the  scale  upon  which  these  grand  Choruses  were 
conceived.  The  Quaver  passages  which  add  so 
much  to  the  brilliant  effect  of  '  The  Heavens  are 
telling,'  take  just  as  much  away  from  the  dignity 
of  its  vocal  Themes ;  and  in  every  other  Chorus 
the  same  phenomenon  is  more  or  less  perceptible. 
We  must  not  look  upon  this  as  an  unmitigated 
weakness.  What  we  have  lost  in  one  way  we 
have  gained  in  another.  We  owe  so  much  to 
Haydn  for  his  improvements  in  Instrumentation, 
that  we  can  afford  a  certain  amount  of  diminu- 
tion in  the  scale  of  the  works  we  look  upon  as 
the  greatest ;  yet,  more  than  this,  the  fiict  re- 
mains, that,  with  increased  facilities  for  utilising 
the  resources  of  the  Orchestra,  comes,  and  always 
will  come,  a  perceptible  falling  off  of  that  great 
quality  of  breadth,  that  immense  simplicity 
which  most  of  all  leads  on  towards  the  sublim^-^ 
a  reduction  of  the  gigantic  scale  which  first  made 
Handel's  Choruses  unapproachable,  and  has  ever 
since  left  them  imapproached.  We  in  no  wise 
depreciate  the  merits  of  either  Composer  when 
we  say  that  the  one  was  the  High  Priest  of  the 
Sublime,  and  the  other  the  FaUier  of  Modem 
Beauty.  Each  excelled  in  his  own  way,  and 
each  way  was  in  itself  perfect.  Handel  could 
no  more  have  written  'The  Creation*  than 
Haydn  could  have  written  'Israel  in  Egypt'; 
nor  could  any  one  but  Haydn  have  written  *  The 
Seasons ' — another  work  full  of  delicious  imagery, 
and,  if  more  ssecular  in  its  character  than  '  The 
Creation,'  only  just  so  much  so  as  was  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  the  Music  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  subject.  The  words  of  this  Oratorio 
were  also  compiled  by  Freiherr  van  Swieten, 
who,  delighted  with  the  success  of  '  The  Crea- 
tion,' took  Thomson's  well-known  poem  as  the 
basis  of  a  somewhat  similar  work,  and  persuaded 
Haydn  to  undertake  the  composition,  though 
he  himself  felt  unwilling  to  trust  his  then  mani- 
festly failing  powers.  The  result  found  Van 
Swieten  to  be  in  the  right.  Haydn  soon  over- 
came his  diffidence,  entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  scheme,  disputed  manfully  over  points  on 
which  he  and  his  friend  disagreed,  and  pro- 
duced a  work  aa  full  of  youthful  freshness  as  the 
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'Creation'  itself.  Not  a  trace  of  the  'failing 
power  *  of  which  the  grand  old  man  complained 
is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  it.  It  is  a  model 
of  descriptive  writing;  true  to  Nature  in  its 
minutest  details,  yet  never  insulting  her  by  trivial 
attempts  at  outward  imitation  where  artistic 
suggestion  of  the  hidden  truth  was  possible. 
It  is  this  great  quality,  this  depth  of  insight  into 
the  'Soul  of  Nature/  which  places  Haydn's 
Tone-pictures  so  far  above  all  meaner  imitations. 
To  this  we  owe  our  untiring  interest  in  the 
Scenes  depicted  in  the  Oratorio ;  in  the  delicious 
softness  of  the  opening  Chorus,  which  seems 
actually  to  waft  a  perfumed  breeze  into  the  midst 
of  the  Concert-room ;  in  the  perfection  of  rustic 
happiness  portrayed  in  the  Song  which  describes 
the  joy  of  the  '  Impatient  husbandman ' — *  im- 
patient '  only  because  he  longs  to  hurry  on  firom 
one  *joy'  to  another.  These  things  all  prove 
oondufiively  that  Haydn*8  genius  was  not  failing. 
Yet,  in  another  sense,  he  was  quite  right  and  Van 
Swieten  wrong :  the  labour  of  producing  such 
Music  was  too  great  for  hisphysical  strength. 
The  first  performance  of  'The  Seasons*  took 
place  at  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace,  on  the  34th 
of  April,  1 801.  It  was  repeated  on  the  a  7th, 
and  on  the  ist  of  May ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May 
the  Composer  conducted  a  grand  public  per- 
formance at  the  Redoutensaal.  Its  success  was 
as  great  as  that  of  '  The  Creation/  and  Haydn 
was  equally  delighted  with  it ;  but  he  was  never 
really  himself  again,  and  never  attempted  another 
great  work.  Strange  that  his  last  almost  super- 
human effort,  though  it  cost  so  much,  should  in 
itself  have  exhibited  no  sign  of  the  weakness 
which  was  soon  to  beoome  so  painfully  apparent. 

Haydn  stands  almost  as  much  alone,  with  re- 
gard to  his  greatest  works,  as  Handel:  but, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  class  his  Oratorios 
with  those  of  any  other  writer,  we  must  not 
suppose  that,  during  his  long  life,  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  idle.  In  Italy,  especially,  we  find 
traces  of  a  r:ipid  progress,  the  results  of  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  &e  history  of  our  Elbvekth 
Period.^ 

We  have  already  shown,  in  our  Article 
Opbba,  that  the  principles  set  forth  by  Gluck 
found  no  direct  response  in  Italy.  Yet  the 
productions  of  this  epoch  go  far  to  prove  that, 
even  then,  they  were  not  without  an  indirect 
influence  for  good:  an  influence  which  is  as 
clearly  discernible— strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
say  so — in  the  writings  of  Piccinni  himself,  as 
in  those  of  his  contemporaries.  When  we  last 
spoke  of  the  Italian  Oratorio,  it  had  degenerated, 
like  the  Opera,  into  a  mere  Concert  of  attractive 
Airs.  Now,  in  Italy,  the  progress  of  the  Ora- 
torio has,  at  all  times,  corresponded  exactly  with 
that  of  the  Opera:  and,  to  the  manifest  improve- 
ment observable  in  the  Operas  of  this  Period  we 

1  The  word  '  Period '  b  bere  naed,  m  In  our  utlde  Oprba,  rather  for 
the  parpo«eof  Indicating  a  definite  style  than  a  chronological  epoch. 
Thii3.  Mveral  of  the  compoierB  whose  names  we  are  about  to  men- 
tion In  our  Xlbtvmth  Period  died  before  Haydn,  while  others 
iurrlved  him  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  bat  In  no  case 
had  their  works  the  slighett  affinity  with  his,  though  they  all  bore 
the  strangest  possible  class  resemblance  to  each  other.  [See  fool- 
note,  p  bObbotiba  prewnt  rolume.] 
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must  attribute  the   synchronous  advance   ex- 
hibited in  its  Oratorios.     After  Gluck  had  once 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  world  to  the  valae 
of  dramatic  truth,  the  Concert  Opera,  and  the 
Concert  Oratorio,  became  alike  impoesihle,  even 
among  those  who  professedly  held  the  reformer's 
views  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.    Influenced,  no 
doubt,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  probably  quite 
unconsciously,  Piocinni  was  one  of  the  first  who 
attempted  to  incorporate  the  Airs  and  Duets  of 
the  Concert  Opera  into  a  consistent  whole;  to 
enrich  that  whole  with  Concerted  Movements 
and  Choruses,  worthy  of  a  great  Composer ;  and 
to  bind  its  several  elementM  together  in  sach  a 
way  as  to  assist  the  development  of  the  Drama 
which  formed  its  raiton  dSUrt^  instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  retarding  it.    His  efforts  to  introduce 
a  higher  style  and  a  more  truly  aesthetic  Ideal, 
were  nobly  seconded  by  more  than  one  of  his 
most  talented  countrymen:   and,  that  the  im- 
provement he  thus  efl'ected  in  the  construction  of 
the  Opera  extended  to  the  Oratorio  also,  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  &ct  that  his  own  Oratorio, 
'Jonathas,*  produced  in  1792,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  actually  the 
greatest  of  his  works.  His  most  illustrious  coadju- 
tors in  this  great  reform  were— Salieri,  whose  best 
Oratorios  were  Metastasio's  *Passione  di  Gest 
Cristo  *  and  *  Gesh  al  limbo* ;  Zingarelli,  whose 
'  Distruzzione  di  Gerusalemme'  will  be  found, 
in  the  form  of  a  MS.  Score,  in  the  Dragonetti 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  and,  lastly, 
Cimaroea,  the  greatest  Italian  Composer  of  the 
age,  whose  *  Sagiifizio  d' Abramo '  and  *  Assalone ' 
— the  last  of  which  will  be  also  found  among  the 
Dragonetti  MSS. — are  models  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  the  most  touohingly  pathetic  expression.' 
It  is  true  that  these  tascinating  works  almost 
entirely  ignore  the  broad  line    of   distinction 
which  ought  always  to  be  drawn  between  Sacred 
Music  and  that  which  is  of  a  purely  ssecular 
character,  in  which  respect  they  are  not  to  be 
commended  as  models.    On  the  other  hand,  they 
undoubtedly  do,  to  a  certain  ettent,  illustrate 
the   dramatic  sense  of  the  Sacred  Narrative, 
though  in  too  superficial,  not  to  say  too  unworthy 
a  spirit.    We  meet  with  the  same  fault,  thougii 
perhaps  not  quite  so  prominently  forced  iuto 
notice,  in  the  works  of  a  once  celebrated  but  now 
very  unjustly  forgotten  German  writer,  Johann 
Gottlieb  Kaumaun,  who  studied,  for  many  years, 
in  Italy,  and,  as  Hasse  had  done  betore  him, 
entirely  abandoned  himself  to  the  seductions  iii 
the  Italian  style,  with  all  its  beauties  and  all  its 
shortcomings :   only,  the  Italian  style  he  culti- 
vated was  a  later  one  than  that  with  which  Hasse 
had  some  thirty  years  previously  so  completely 
identified  himselfl    He  wrote  no  unconnected 
strings  of  Concert  Airs,  but  brought  out  the  best 
points  of  the  Period  we  are  now  considering,  en- 
riched Italian  Melody  with  many  beauties  de- 
rived from  the  German  style,  and  produced  a 
long  list  of  Oratorios,  of  which  the  best  known 
were, '  La  morte  d'Abel,'  *Davidde  nella  valle  di 


9  One  of  Madame  Malibran's  greatest  s 
Air  from  the '  SagrUUlo.* 


s  was  aoblflved  In  an 
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Tereblnto/  Metastasio's  'La  Paaaxone  de  Gesfl 
Cristo/  *Isacco  figura  del  Redentore,'  *  Giuseppe 
RiconoBciuto,*  *Sanf  Elena  al  Calvario,'  *I  Pel- 
legrini,' and  *Betulia  liberata/  and  Miglia- 
vecxsha's  '  II  figliuol  prodigo.*  Himrael,  Winter, 
Weigl,  and  several  other  talented  German  Com- 
poeers  also  contributed  Italian  Oratorios,  of  more 
or  less  value,  to  this  Period;  to  which  must 
be  referred  Mozart's  youthful  production,  *La 
Betulia  liberata,'  written,  it  is  believed,  when 
he  had  just  completed  his  sixteenth  year ;  Dit- 
tersdorf  8  '  Giudacco  nella  Persia,  oeaia  TEsther,' 
'Giobbe,'  and  *La  liberatione  del  Popolo';  and 
many  other  works,  by  writers  whose  talent  was 
undeniable,  though  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  as 
Composers  of  Oratorios,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  soar  to  heights  which  the^  might  easily  have 
reached,  had  they  been  more  in  earnest,  or  less 
desirous  to  attain  a  short-lived  popularity;  for 
it  was  unquestionably  to  the  low  standard  of 
popular  taste  that  the  best  interests  of  this 
otherwise  promising  Period  were  sacrificed. 

The  history  of  our  Twelfth  Period  brings  us 
into  contact  with  one  single  Composer  only — 
the  composer  of  one  single  Oratorio. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  Bee- 
thoven's single  Oratorio  can  bo  placed  on  a  level 
with  his  single  Opera.  He  wrote  'Fidelio'  in 
1805,  when  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ar- 
tistic power:  *Christu8  am  Oelberge*  ('The 
Mount  of  Olives')  was  produced  in  1803,  when 
he  was  not  yet  really  Beethoven,  not  having  as 
yet  produced  the  *Eroica  Symphony.'  Those 
two  years  made  all  the  difference ;  for  they 
represented  the  distinction  between  the  First 
and  Second  Styles.  Nevertheless,  'The  Mount 
of  Olives '  is  so  great  a  work,  that,  though  it  may 
not  bear  comparison  with  some  of  its  author's 
later  productions,  it  cannot  possibly  be  associated 
with  the  writings  of  any  other  Composer :  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  have  here  thought  it 
necessary  to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  More- 
over, its  idiosyncrasy  presents  so  many  exceptional 
features,  that,  if  we  have  erred  at  all,  it  is  in 
Laving  allowed  only  one  category  for  its  re- 
ception: for,  critics  have  described  it  under 
almost  as  many  different  aspects  as  the  Chame- 
leon in  the  Fable.  Qua  Music,  it  is  simply 
enchanting :  overflowing  with  that  delicious 
freshness  which  so  frequently  invests  its  Com- 
poser's 'First  Manner'  with  a  charm  scarcely 
less  potent  than  that  exercised  by  the  grander 
magic  of  the  '  Second.'  Qud  Oratorio,  it  shocks 
us  as  a  monstrous  anomaly.  Undoubtedly,  Huber, 
the  writer  of  the  words,  is  cliargeable  with  the 
worst  part  of  its  extravagance :  the  wonder  is, 
that  any  consideration  on  earth  could  have  in- 
duced Beethoven,  who  was  generally  so  scrupu- 
lously careful  in  such  matters,  to  set  one  single 
word  of  such  a  Libretto  to  Music.  Without  entering 
into  details,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  our  Lord  is  made  to  sing  a  long 
Scena  ed  Aria;  a  Duet  with  the  Angel,  in  which 
the  two  voices  constantly  move  in  long  passages 
6f  Thirds  and  Sixths;  and  a  Trio  with  the 
Angel    and    St.   Peter.      Beethoven's  religious 
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opinions  are  known  to  have  been,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  original :  ^  yet,  supposing  him  to  have 
seen  no  impropriety  in  this  departure  from  esta- 
blished usage,  one  might  fairly  have  expected 
from  him  some  recognition  of  the  fact,  that, 
apart  from  all  religious  feeling,  the  events  of  the 
night  preceding  the  Passion  were  so  inexpressibly 
mournful  that  none  can  read  of  them  unmoved. 
Yet  we  find  no  sign,  even  of  this.  Not  only  is 
the  style  purely  sscular,  but,  in  certain  places — 
such  as  the  Tno,  for  instance — it  is  absolutely 
sparkling.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  Eng- 
land, to  remove  these  grave  incongruities  by  sub- 
stituting an  entirely  new  Libretto,  called  '  Engedi,* 
and  founded  on  the  sojourn  of  David  in  the 
Wilderness.  A  substituted  Libretto  never  can 
be  really  successful  :  but  the  mere  &ct  that  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  sufficiently  proves  the 
gravity  of  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  palliate. 
To  those  who  are  capable  of  reconciling  them- 
selves to  an  evil  so  deeply  seated,  or,  at  least,  of 
ignoring  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
subject  and  its  treatment,  the  Music  must  be  an 
unmixed  treat.  In  every  Movement  we  meet 
with  beauties  of  conception,  of  design,  or  of  in- 
dividual colouring,  such  as  are  never  found  save 
in  the  works  of  the  greatest  Masters.  The  Chorus 
is  extensively  employed,  and* keeps  the  interest 
alive  throughout ;  and  the  whole  culminates  in  a 
magnificent  burst  of  jubilant  Song,  far  exceeding 
in  grandeur  any  part  of  the  Mass  in  C — the 
splendid  'Hallelujah,'  the  first  Movement  of 
which  is  almost  suggestive  of  the  Old  Masters,  in 
its  stem  and  unwavering  Accompaniment,  while 
the  spirited  and  finely-developed  Fugue,  full  of 
interest  and  fire,  and  weakened  only,  like  that 
we  have  described  in  the  'Creation,'  by  the 
exuberance  of  its  masterly  Instrumentation,  has 
always  been  r^arded  as  a  masterpiece  of  modem 
Part-writing.  It  is  something,  though  the  work 
cannot  be  relieved,  as  a  whole,  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  to  be  able  to  select  from  it  so 
many  Movements  of  superlative  excellence. 

Nine  years  after  the  first  performance  of  *  The 
Mount  of  Olives'  at  Vienna,  Spohr  inaugurated 
the  Thirteenth  Period  by  bringing  out  his 
first  Oratorio  'Das  jungste  Gericht,'*  at  Erfurt, 
where  it  was  produced  under  his  own  super- 
intendence ini  8 1 2 .  Though  the  great  Violinist, 
then  twenty-eight  years  old,  had  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  characteristic  and  highly  ori- 
ginal style  by  which  his  works  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  all  other  Composers,  he  had  not  yet 
brought  it  to  that  full  perfection  which,  in  later 
years,  made  it  a  part  of  himself.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  this  early  Oratorio,  notwithstanding 
its  undoubted  merits,  is  unequal,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  disappointing.  Perhaps  it  would  seem 
less  so  had  we  no  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with 
greater  works  of  later  date ;  for  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Choruses  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance. 


1  See  Tol.  I.  p.  1fl9. 

«  Lltenlly  translated.  'The  Last  Judgment.'  This  work.  howcTcr, 
as  will  be  preaently  seen,  has  uo  connectiuu  with  tiie  Oraturlo  known 
by  that  name  In  England. 
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and  it  is  certain  that  the  part  of  Satan  is 
finely  oonceived,  and  carried  out  with  masterly 
skill :  but  that  there  are  weak  points  cannot  be 
denied.  Very  different  is  it  with  *Die  letzten 
Dinge,*  composed  at  Caftsel  in  1825,  and  fii-st 
performed  in  1826.  We  here  see  the  Master  at 
his  best;  his  style,  more  conspicuous  for  its 
individuality  than  that  of  any  other  Composer 
of  this  century,  fully  developed ;  his  experience 
matured  by  long  and  unbroken  fiimiliarity  with 
the  Orchestra,  under  circumstances  scarcely  less 
favourable  than  those  which  exercised  so  happy 
an  effect  upon  the  Art-life  of  Haydn;  and  his 
genius  free  to  lead  him  where  it  would.  It 
led  him,  in  this  case,  to  attempt  the  illustration 
of  Mysteries  which  might  well  have  appalled 
a  less  bold  spirit  than  his.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  subject  presented  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  him.  There  is,  in  all  bis  Music — 
even  in  his  most  joyous  strains — an  undercurrent 
of  unfathomable  depth  which  seems  continually 
striving  to  lead  the  hearer  away  from  the  exter- 
nal aspect  of  things,  in  order  to  show  him  a  hidden 
meaning  not  to  be  revealed  to  the  thoughtless  lis- 
tener. Even  the  glorious  March  in  '  Die  Weihe 
der  Tone '  leiives  a  feeling  rather  of  sadness  than 
exultation  behind  it.  The  value  of  such  a  quality 
as  this  in  'Die  letzten  Dinge'  was  incalculable. 
Spohr's  familiarity  with  the  profoundest  secrets 
of  the  Chromatic  and  Enharmonic  genera,  which 
had  by  this  time  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
afforded  him  access  to  regions  of  musical  expres- 
sion as  yet  unexplored  ;  and  he  entered  them,  not 
with  the  timidity  of  a  pioneer,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  finished  Master.  His  refined  tiste 
precluded  the  possibility  of  an  inharmonious  pro- 
gression: yet  he  dared  modulations  which,  in 
less  skilful  hands,  would  have  been  excruciating. 
Diatonic  and  Chromatic  *  False  Belations'  are 
two  very  different  things :  but,  there  are  such 
things  as  Chromatic,  and  even  Enharmonic  *  False 
Belations' — a  sad  fact  of  which  Spohr's  imitators 
appear  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  Spohr  never 
writes  one.  in  the  space  of  half  a  bar,  he  may 
take  us  miles  from  the  Key  in  which  we  started : 
but  the  journey  is  performed  so  smoothly  that 
we  scarcely  know  we  have  performed  it.  The 
quality  one  most  misses  in  his  Music  is  that  of 
sternness;  yet  in  'Die  letzten  Dinge,*  we  are 
not  without  indications  even  of  that.  This  great 
Oratorio,  the  name  of  which  literally  signifies 
*  The  last  Things,'  is  the  one  now  so  well  known 
in  this  country  as  *The  last  Judgment.'  The 
English  title  is  a  very  imfortunate  one ;  for  be- 
sides being  a  gross  mistranslation,  it  gives  a  very 
false  idea  both  of  the  scope  and  the  intention  of 
the  work.  The  words  are  selected,  for  the  most 
part,  firom  those  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  which 
describe  the  terrible  Signs  and  Portents  to  be 
sent,  hereafter,  as  precursors  of  the  consummsr 
tion  of  all  things.  Dramatic  treatment  would 
manifestly  have  been  an  insult  to  the  solenmity  of 
such  a  subject.  Spohr  has  not  even  ventured  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  Sacred  Epic.  His  interpreta- 
tion is  purely  contemplative.  He  first  strives  to 
lead  our  thoughts  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the 
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reach  of  all  external  impressions;  and  then,  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  that  oratory  which  fiir 
exceeds  in  power  the  rhetoric  of  words,  invites 
us  to  meditate  upon  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
passages  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Bible. 
The  amount  of  artistic  skill  made  subeerriect  to 
this  great  end  is  almost  incredible.  The  form  of 
the  Movements,  the  disposition  of  the  Voiceiv 
the  Instrumentation  of  the  Aocompanimentsi,  are 
all,  in  turn,  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  There  is  but 
one  idea,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Composer 
makes  no  attempt  to  please,  but  is  content  to  come 
before  us  simply  in  the  character  of  Preacher. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  work  does  not  contain  a  single 
Air.  The  lovely  Duet  for  Treble  and  Tenor, 
^Forsake  me  not,'  is  the  only  regularly-constructed 
Movement  allotted  to  the  Solo  Voices.  Except 
for  this,  they  are  exclusively  employed,  either  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chorus,  which  is  in  constant 
requisition,  or  in  the  declamation  of  highly- wrought 
Accompanied  Recitative,  so  melodious  in  cha- 
racter, that,  had  it  been  produced  at  the  present 
day,  it  would  probably  have  been  called  'Melos.* 
The  Instrumentation  of  this  Recitative  exhibits  the 
Composer  in  his  fullest  strength,  but  proclaims^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  most  commendable  amonnt 
of  self-renunciation.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may 
be  described  as  Tone-painting,  but  its  imagery 
is  purely  subjective.  Ever  striving  so  to  influence 
the  mind  as  to  bring  it  more  and  more  closely  en 
rapport  with  the  written  text  as  the  work  ap- 
proaches its  climax,  it  never  attempts  to  depict 
realities,  but  aims  rather  at  the  suggestion  of  un* 
spoken  thoughts  which  serve  its  purpose  far 
more  readily  than  any  amount  of  realistic  delinea- 
tion— and  it  attains  its  end  by  many  a  master- 
stroke. In  the  well-known  Chorus,  *A11  gloiy 
to  the  Lamb  that  died,' — which,  by  the  way, 
is  almost  always  sung,  in  England,  much  fiister 
than  Spohr  himself  used  to  take  it — ^the  pag- 
tarale  character  of  the  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment brings  instantly  before  us  the  Birth  of 
the  Lamb  Whose  Incarnation  formed  the  first 
step  in  the  great  Sacrifice  we  are  contem- 
plating. It  is  like  a  glimpse  of  Van  Eyck*a 
marvellous  Picture  in  the  Cathedral  at  Ghent. 
The  tumultuous  horror  of  the  Chorus,  'Destroyed 
is  Babylon  the  mighty*  is  increased  a  thousandfold 
by  the  freezing  liUl  during  which  *  the  Sea  gives 
up  its  dead.'  And,  when  the  horror  is  over,  and 
we  have  felt  rather  than  heard  its  thunders  dying 
away  in  the  distance,  and  have  learned,  from  the 
Voice  of  the  Angel,  that  *  All  is  fulfilled,'  and 
Babylon  00  more,  the  wrathful  sounds,  already 
nearly  inaudible,  continue  to  fade  through  a  stiU 
softer  pianissimo,  until  they  lead  us  into  the 
opening  strains  of  the  ineffably  beautiful  Quartet, 
'Blessed  are  the  dead,'  which  forms  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  whole.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Oratorio  more  striking  than  this  truly 
sublime  conception.  Spohr  himself  evidently  felt 
this,  and  intended  that  it  should  be  so :  for  he 
attempts  nothing  more.  Henceforward,  all  ia 
peace;  and  even  the  bold  Chorus,  'Great  and 
wonderful,'  with  its  fine  fugal  writing  and  beauti- 
ful contrasts,  dies  away,  at  last,  into  a  pianissimo. 
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May  there  not  be  a  hidden  meaning  even  in  this  ? 
— that  we  are  to  go  home,  not  to  talk  aboat  what 
we  have  heard,  but  to  think  about  it  ? 

Spobr  wrote  no  other  Oratorio,  after  this,  until 
18.^5,  when,  Btill  living  at  Camel,  he  composed 
and  superintended  the  performance  of  '  Des 
Heilands  letzte  ^Stunden,'  a  work  which  first 
became  known  in  England  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Crucifixion,'  and,  at  a  later  period,  under 
that  of  *  Calvary.*  Some  of  the  Choruses  in  this 
are  characterised  by  a  tenderness  to  which  their 
chromatic  structure  lends  an  inexpreffidble  charm ; 
and  the  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  solemn 
beauty  which  leads  ns  deeply  to  regret  that  it 
should  be  so  rarely  performed  in  public.  It  was 
followed,  some  years  later,  by  *  The  Fall  of  Baby- 
lon,' a  work  of  greater  proportions,  which,  on 
July  21,  1843,  the  Composer  himself  directed, 
for  the  first  time,  at  Exeter  ELall,  by  special  in- 
vitation of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  on 
which  occasion  the  effect  produced  by  the 
opening  bars  of  the  Chorus,  '  The  Lion  roused 
from  slumber  is  springing,'  was  one  which  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it  will  not 
easily  forget.  Spohr,  indeed,  was  a  model  Con- 
ductor, and  sometimes  electrified  his  audience 
by  a  single  stroke  of  his  Baton,  though  never 
with  a  rude  or  unwelcome  shock. 

One  of  Spohr's  most  illustrious  contemporaries 
was  the  indefatigable  and  highly-gifted  Fried  rich 
Schneider,  a  writer  who  once  -enjoyed  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  popularity  which  is  now  some- 
what on  the  wane.  Between  the  years  18 10 
and  1838,  he  produced,  besides  numerous  Operas 
and  other  important  works,  no  less  than  sixteen 
German  Oratorios  ;  viz.  *  Die  HoUenfahrt  des 
Messias '  (1810)  ;  •  Das  Weltgericht '  (1819),  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  writings ;  *  Die  Tod- 
tenfeier'  (iSai);  'Die  SUndfluth'  (1833);  *Der 
verlorene  Paradies'  (1824);  'Jesus  Geburt' 
(1825);  'Christu8derMeister'(i827);  Tharao' 
(X828)  ;  'Chrihtus  das  Kind  '  (1829) ;  'Gideon  * 
(1829)  ;  'Absalom  '  (1830) ;  '  Das  befreite  Jeru- 
salem '  (1835)  ;  '  Salomonis  Tempelbau  '  (1836) ; 
'Bonifiicius'  (1837),  unfinished;  'Gethsemane 
und  Golgiitha'  (1838);  and  'Christus  der  Erlo- 
ser'  (18.^8).  All  these  works  were  more  than 
ordinarily  successful,  in  their  day — as  were  also 
Lindpaintuer's  'Abraham'  and  'Der  JUngling 
von  Nain' — but,  with  the  exception  of  'Das 
Weltgericht,'  they  are  now  almost  forgotten,  even 
in  Germany;  to  Spohr,  therefore,  the  Thirteenth 
Period  is  alone  indebted  for  its  immortality. 

The  history  of  our  Foubtebnth  Period  is  a 
glorious  one ;  but,  again,  it  depends  for  its  cele- 
brity entirely  upon  the  genius  of  a  single  Com- 
poser— who,  however,  is  one  not  likdy  to  be- 
soon  forgotten. 

Though  Mendelssohn,  when  he  first  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  writing  an  Oratorio,  had  not 
yet  completed  his  twenty- third  year,  he  was  al- 
ready a  finished  Scholar,  an  accomplished  Mu- 
stdan,  a  profound  Thinker,  and  the  Composer  of  a 
large  collection  of  works,  not  a  few  of  which  are 

I  LlterftDr.  'The  Saviour's  last  boon,'  though  that  tUla  has  nsrer 
Itaan  appUad  to  It  In  this  ouiantnr. 
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clAssedf  even  by  critics  of  the  present  day,  among 
his  best.  He  did  not,  therefore,  enter  upon  his 
task  without  consideration,  or  without  expe- 
rience. He  knew  what  an  Oratorio  ought  to  be ; 
and  he  had  already  made  choice  of  the  School 
which  pleased  him  best — the  School  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  in  treating  of  our  Sixth 
Period,  the  brightest  luminary  of  which  was 
Joh.  Seb.  Bach.  But,  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Mendelssohn  was  no  imitator,  either  of 
Bach,  or  any  other  Composer  :  he  simply  set  to 
work  upon  Bach's  principles,  just  as  Mozart  set 
to  work  upon  Haydn's,  nnd  afterwards  wrought 
out  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way.  And  that 
way  proved  to  be  a  very  original,  as  well  as  a 
very  attractive  one.  The  idea  of  choosing  the 
life  and  mission  of  S.  Paul  for  a  subject  was  sug-^ 
gested  to  him  by  the  Frankfort '  Cacilien-Verein,' 
in  the  year  1 831.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
requested  Marx  to  write  a  Book  for  him.  Marx 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  Chorales  which 
Mendelssohn  wished  to  introduce  were  unsuited 
to  the  date  of  the  narrative.  Mendelssohn,  there- 
fore, with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  Fiirst  and 
Schubring,  compiled  a  Book  for  himself,  selecting 
the  wortis,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Bible.  An  eminent  critic 
of  the  present  da^  (Hand,  'Aesthetik  der  Ton- 
kunst,'  ii.  p.  576)  finds  fault  with  its  construction, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Hero  of  the  story  is  not 
made  its  central  point.  '  We  see  here,'  he  says, 
'not  one  Oratorio,  but  two— S.  Stephen,  and 
S.  Paul — bound  together  by  external  ties  ;  while 
S.  Paul,  who,  as  the  Hero,  should  in  the  fulness 
of  liis  strength  fight  the  battle  with  himself  and 
with  the  world,  passes,  through  a  series  of  trials, 
into  the  background,  surrounded  by  companions 
scarcely  less  worthy  than  himself,  without  ever  ap- 
pearing as  the  central  point  of  the  dramatic  unity.' 
Hand's  criticisms  are  generally  valuable ;  but  be 
was  altogether  wrong,  here,  and  utterly  mistook  the 
Composer's  meaning.  Mendelssohn's  conception 
— perfectly  homogeneous  in  essence,  though  some- 
what complicated  in  structure — embraced  three 
historical  facts,  over  which  one  other  fact,  of 
greater  significance  than  all,  dominated  supreme. 
The  three  facts,  which  he  presents  to  us  in  three 
distinct  pictures,  each  half  dramatic  and  half 
epic,  are  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  the 
Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  and  the  Apostle's  later 
career  ;  symbolical  respectively  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  world  to  the  True  Faith,  the 
power  of  the  True  Faith  to  make  friends  even  of 
its  persecutors,  and  the  Preaching  of  the  True 
Faith  through  all  the  world.  The  one  predomi- 
nant feet,  which  governs  all  these,  and  to  the 
exposition  of  which  they  each  contribute  a  most 
important  shiure,  is  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Christianity;  and,  precisely  because  the  great 
Apostle  laboured  so  zealously  to  promote  that 
triumph,  he  not  only  appears  as  the  central- 
point  of  the  whole,  but  we  are  made  to  feel  his 
influence,  either  as  persecutor  of  the  Faithful,  or 
Preacher  of  the  Faith,  even  in  those  Scenes  in 
which  he  is  not  actually  present.  He  stands  be- 
fore us,  throughout,  as  the  visible  representative 
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of  tbe  one  gnoid  thought  which  permeates  the 
entire  design.  A  symbolical  Apostle,  with  just 
.  enough  personality  to  secure  our  affectionate  re- 
cognition, but  not  enough  to  prevent  us  from 
regarding  him  as  the  embodiment  of  an  abstract 
idea — the  dissemination  of  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gk>spel,  by  the  months  of  duly  appointed 
Messengers,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  can  at  once  see 
why  it  was  that  Mendelssohn  insisted  so  strongly 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Chorale.  In  Protestant 
Germany,  the  Chorale  is  universally  understood  to 
represent  the  united  Voice  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  How  then  could  the  trials,  the  hopes, 
the  faith,  and  the  final  victory  of  the  Church  be 
intelligibly  expressed,  to  German  hearers,  with- 
out its  aid?  JBdendelssohn  makes  it  the  keystone 
of  the  whole.  It  opens  his  magnifioent  Overture 
with  an  exhortation  to  vigilance  which  no  Ger- 
man could  possibly  misunderstand.  In  the  mas- 
sive opening  Chorus,  the  passage  beginning  with 
tho  words  '  The  Heathen  furiously  ra$;e  *  suffici- 
ently explains  the  need  of  such  watchfulness ;  and 
then  the  Church  sets  forth  her  faith  and  trust,  in 
a  new  Chorale,  *  To  God  on  high  be  thanks  and 
praise ' — the  calm  beauty  of  which  must  needs 
dispel  all  fear  for  the  future.  Then  follows  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  illustrated  in  a  series 
of  Movements  the  most  noticeable  of  which  are 
the  angry  Chorus  '  Now  this  man  ceaseth  not ' ; 
the  beautiful  and  highly-wrought  Scena  song  by 
S.  Stephen  himself ;  the  reiterated  conuninations 
of  the  Jews ;    the  heavenly  note  of  warning, 

*  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!'  interposed  between 
two  violent  outbursts  of  popular  fury  ;  and  the 
most  characteristic  Chorus  of  all,  *  Stone  him  to 
death  I '  afber  which  the  Church  again  breathes 
forth  a  sigh  of  hopeful  submission,  in  the  Chorale 
'To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit,'  and  the 
delightfully  melodious  Chorus,  '  Happy  and  blest 
are  they,'  which  succeeds  it.  If  any  proof  were 
needed  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  we  have 
advanced,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  fiict  that 
it  is  not  until  this  point  that  Saul  makes  his  ap- 
pearance upon  the  Scene  in  his  own  proper  person. 
Most  dramatists  would  certainly  have  intro^iuced 
him  at  the  close  of  the  Martyrdom,  if  not  before. 
Mendelssohn  contents  himself  with  allowing  us 
to  feel  his  influence  only  during  the  trial,  reserv- 
ing his  entrance  until  all  is  over,  when  he  brings 
him  before  us  as  the  true  Hero  of  the  piece,  with 
the  fiery  Bass  Solo — '  Consume  them  all  I '  In  spite 
of  threatenings,  and  persecution,  and  slaughter,  the 
Church  still  sings  of  comfort — this  time,  through 
the  medium  of  a  Solo  Voice — in  *  But  the  Lord  is 
mindful  of  his  own.'  There  is  hope — she  would 
say — that  even  the  persecutor  may  be  saved.  And 
then  follows  the  Conversion,  in  which  the  expedient 
of  assigning  our  Lord's  words  to  a  Chorus  of  four 
Treble  Voices,  though  not  altogjether  new — for  it 
dates  from  the  15th  century* — introduces  a  well- 
conceived  and  appropriate  effect  in  which  a  long 
and  skilfully  managed  crescendo  leads  with  ever 
increafting    excitement    into    the   fiery  Chorus, 

*  Rise  up  I  arise !  rise  and  shine  I '  The  Light  has 
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I  broken  in  upon  the  soul  of  the  future  Apostle  : 
and  again  the  Church  speaks  to  him,  and  indi- 
cates his  appointed  work,  in  the^fine  old  Chorale 
*  Sleepers  wake ! '  each  phrase  of  which  is  followed 
by  a  Bunultaneous  crash  of  all  the  brass  instru- 
ments.   But  he  cannot,  at  once,  realise  the  giqftt 
things  that  have  been  done  for  him.    The  Ligrfat 
has  blinded  him,  for  the  time ;  and  he  must  needs 
crave  forgiveness  and  mercy,  until  they  are  assared 
to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Ananias.    Then  it  is  t3in£ 
he  expresses  his  unbounded  joy,  in  a  great  cry, 
'  I  praise  Thee,  0  Lord  my  God,*^  while  the  Chmclt 
watches  over  him,  still  speaking  words  of  comfort, 
and  concluding  the  First  Part  with  the  grand 
contemplative  Chorus,  '  0  great  is  the  depth.* 

The  conception  of  the  Second  Part  is  really 
far  grander  than  that  of  the  First,  though  it  is  less 
forcibly  dramatic,  and  even  keeps  the  epic  element 
in  the  background,  except  when  it  is  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  personality  of  S.  Paul 
himself  into  sufficiently  strong  relief.  It  opens 
with  a  fine  five-part  Chorus,  'The  Nations  are  now 
the  Lord's,'  in  which  Mendelssohn's  power  as  a 
Fugue-writer  is  well  utilised.  It  then  takes  up 
the  subject  at  the  point  for  which  the  whole  of 
the  First  Part  was  but  a  necessary  preparation 
— the  actual  preaching  of  the  Apostle.  This  is 
interrupted  by  a  Chorus  of  Jews,  '  Is  this  he  t ' 
carrying  out  the  same  idea  as  the  tumultuous  pai»- 
sages  in  the  First  Part,  and  thus  contributing  to 
the  unity  of  the  general  intention  by  exhibiting  the 
same  crowd,  at  one  moment  persecuting  S.  Ste- 
phen, and,  at  another,  S.  Paul  himself.  Again  the 
Church  perceives  the  danger,  and  prays  for  direc- 
tion, in  the  Chorale,  *  O  Thou  the  true  and  only 
Light ! '  after  which  S.  Paul,  and  his  companion 
S.  Barnabas,  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  In  the  Scene 
of  the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra,  the  epic  element  reap- 
pears ;  and  the  sensuous  Chorus  sung  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter  is  contrasted  with  admirable 
skill  with  the  solemn  strains  of  *  But  our  Grod 
abideth  in  Heaven.'  The  Jews  interpose  again  in 
a  Chorus  no  less  characteristic  of  the  raging  mul- 
titude than  those  we  have  already  heard :  after 
which  the  Apostle,  having  been  cheered  by  the 
mingled  exhortation  and  promise '  Be  thou  laith- 
ful  unto  death,'  takes  that  affecting  leave  of  *  the 
Brethren  'which,  as  described  by  S.  Luke,  brings 
all  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  into 
the  noblest-  and  most  touching  relief;  and  the 
Oratorio  concludes  with  the  Choruses, '  See  what 
love  hath  the  Father  bestowed  on  us,'  and  *  Not 
only  onto  him,  but  unto  all  them  that  love  truly,' 
bringing  prominently  into  view  the  idea  which 
has  been  persistently  kept  before  us,  from  first  to 
last — the  universal  triumph  of  the  Church  as  ex- 
emplified in  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
Apostles,  who,  faithful  to  the  last,  passes  imm  our 
sight,  that  he  may  receive  the  promised  Crown. 

'  S.  Paul '  was  first  performed  at  Dlisseldorf, 
on  Whitsunday,  May  a  3,  1836;  and  in  English, 
at  Liverpool,  on  Oct.  3  following.  *  EUjah ' 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  on 
Aug.  26, 1846,  Mendelssohn  having,  meanwhile, 
passed  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  inde- 
fiiti^able  work,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  vast 
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amount  of  experience.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  *  Elijah'  is  really  a  greater  work  than 
•  S.  Paul ' :  it  is  great  in  a  different  way.  The 
history  of  its  gradual  development  having  already 
been  narrated  at  length  in  the  article  Mendels- 
sohn, it  remains  for  us  only  to  speak  of  it  in 
its  perfect  form.  In  one  respect,  the  main  idea 
is  the  same  as  that  treated  in  *  S.  Paul ' — the 
triumph  of  Truth  over  Falsehood.  In  both  Ora- 
torios, the  instrument  by  which  this  triumph  is 
accomplished  is  a  Heaven-conmiissioned  Teacher, 
whose  influence  is  distinctly  perceptible  through- 
out the  entire  work;  only,  in  'Elijah,'  the 
personality  of  this  Teacher  is  more  frequently 
brought  before  us  than  in  '  S.  Paul,'  where  we 
are  so  frequently  made  to  feel  his  influence  with- 
out actually  seeing  him.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  later  Oratorio  is  much  more  dramatic 
in  structure  than  the  earlier  one.  The  character 
of  the  Prophet  is  drawn  with  minute  attention 
to  the  peculiar  traits  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  the  Scripture  Narrative :  and  the  Scenes  in 
which  he  stands  forth  as  the  principal  figure  are 
painted  with  intense  descriptive  power.  Eight 
such  Scenes  are  brought  most  prominently  into 
the  foreground :  four  in  the  First  Part — the  Pro- 
phecy of  the  Drought,  the  Raising  of  the  Widow's 
Son,  the  Sacrifice  on  Mount  Girmel,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Rain ;  and  four  in  the  Second — 
the  Persecution  of  Elijah  by  Jezebel,  the  Pro- 
phet's sojourn  in  the  Desert,  with  all  its  awful 
revelations  of  Almighty  Power,  his  return  to  his 
People  and  subsequent  departure  in  the  Fieiy 
Chariot^  and  the  magnificent  conclusion  which 
teaches  us  the  deep  signification  of  the  whole. 
The  Recitative  in  which  the  opening  Prophecy  is 
announced,  placed  htfort  the  Overture  which  so 
vividly  describes  its  terrible  effects,  is  a  grand 
conception,  scarcely  exceeded  in  dramatic  force 
by  any  subsequent  passage,  and  immeasurably 
enhanced  by  the  four  solenm  Chords  with  which 
the  Brass  Instruments  prelude  the  first  words  of 
the  terrible  denunciation.  The  despairing  phrases 
of  the  Overture  lead  so  naturally  into  the  cry  of 
the  wailing  People,  'Help,  Lord!  the  harvest 
is  over,  the  summer  days  are  gone,'  that  we  can- 
not but  believe  the  whole  chain  of  Movements  to 
have  been  the  result  of  the  same  individual 
idea,  the  gradual  development  of  which  finds  con- 
sistent  expression  in  Obadiah's  exhortation  to 
repentance-— clothed  in  the  lovely  Tenor  Air, '  If 
with  all  your  hearts' — and  the  noble  chain  of 
Movements,  beginning  with  'Tet  doth  the  Lord,' 
which  forms  the  climax  of  this  division  of  the 
subject.  In  the  next  picture  we  find  Elijah  '  by 
the  brook  Cherith,'  whence,  after  having  been 
comforted  by  the  soothing  strains  of  the  Double 
Quartet,  'He  shall  give  His  Angels  charge  over 
thee,'  he  is  summoned  to  Zarephath,  to  the  house 
of  the  Widow,  the  Raising  of  whose  Son  is  painted 
in  tender  accents  which  find  their  fitting  response, 
not,  as  the  careless  hearer  might  have  expected, 
in  a  Chorale — for  the  Chorale  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Christian  Dispensation,  and  this  is  pre- 
eminently a  Jewish  Oratorio — but,  in  the  con- 
templative Chorus,  'Blessed  are  the  men  who 
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fear  Him,*  which  brin^  the  Scene  to  so 
appropriate  and  well-considered  a  conclusion, 
liien  follows  the  Sacrifice,  in  which  the  tho- 
roughly worldly  yet  never  trivial  strains  sung  by 
the  B^ud-worshippers  are  so  strikingly  contrasted 
with  Elijah's  sublime  Prayer,  *Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham,' the  softer  harmonies  of  '  Cast  thy  burthen 
upon  the  Lord,'  and  the  Descent  of  the  Fire, 
and  consequent  recognition  of  the  true  God — a 
tremendous  Scene,  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  needs 
all  the  resources,  both  choral  and  instrumental, 
that  the  Orchestra  can  affoi-d,  for  its  efficient 
representation.  How  these  resources  are  used 
wUl  be  best  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
only  heard,  but  studied  the  Oratorio,  and  endea« 
voured  to  interpret  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  composed.  But  this  is  not  the  culminating 
point  of  the  First  Part.  After  the  beautiful  Alto 
Song,  '  Woe  unto  them,'  we  again  meet  the  Pro- 
phet on  Mount  Carmel,  to  watch  with  him  for 
the  coming  rain,  until  the  Orchestra  actually 
zhow9  us  the  'little  cloud'  arising  'out  of  the 
sea,  like  a  man's  hand,'  and  the  storm  bursts  over 
us  in  welcome  torrents,  bringing  salvation  to  the 
famine-stricken  people,  who,  intoxicated  with 
wonder  and  delight,  unite  in  the  thrilling  Chorus, 
*  Thanks  be  to  God,'  which  is  so  placed  as  to 
bring  out  its  strongest  points  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, while  it  derives  additional  effect  firom  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  fitted  into  its  important 
position,  where  it  forms  so  fitting  a  complement 
to  the  ail-but  despairing  ciy  for  mercy  with  which 
the  Oratorio  began. 

The  Second  Part  opens  with 'the  Soprano  Solo, 
'I  am  He  that  comforteth,'  followed  by  the 
quite  exceptional  Chorus,  'Be  not  afraid,*  in 
which  so  many  different  emotions  are  portrayed 
by  the  master  hand  which  makes  them  all  sub- 
servient to  a  common  end.  After  this,  we  are 
brought  &ce  to  face  with  the  hateful  Jezebel, 
who  comes  before  us,  in  all  her  meanness,  and 
deceit,  and  treachery,  to  incite  the  People  against 
the  iSrophet  whose  prayers  have  saved  them, 
and  so  to  compass  his  destruction.  The  Recita- 
tive in  which  Obadiah  counsels  the  Seer  to  fly 
from  persecution  is  strangely  beautiful,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  oneof  the  most  impressive  pictures  that 
have  ever  been  attempted  in  the  whole  range  of 
descriptive  Music — the  hiding  in  the  Wilderness  ; 
the  comfort  proffered  by  the  Angels,  in  the 
heavenly  Trio  '  Lift  thine  eyes,'  and  the  Chorus 
which  follows  it ;  the  sadness  which  almost  over- 
comes even  Elijah's  constancy ;  the  calm  peace 
of  the  beautiful  Air,  '0  rest  in  the  Lord' ;  and 
then  the  awful  history  which  tells  how  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  Who  was  not  in  the  Wind, 
nor  in  the  Earthquake,  nor  in  the  Fire,  revealed 
Himself,  at  length,  in  the  Still  Small  Voice.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  power 
with  which  this  terrible  event  is  depicted — the 
combination  of  technical  skill  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing needed  to  render  that  possible,  which,  had 
either  quality  fitiled,  or  even  existed  in  excess  of 
the  other,  could  only  have  resulted  in  irreverence 
too  ghas^y  for  contemplation.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  this  is  the  finest  part  of  the  Oratorio : 
and  in  order  to  cahu  the  excitement  which  it 
never  fails  to  produce,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  hearer  should  return  for  a  moment  to 
things  of  earth,  and  join  in  converse  with  the 
Sons  of  the  Prophets  before  he  is  privileged  to 
hear  of  the  *  Chariot  of  Fire,  and  Horses  of  Fire/ 
in  which  the  Man  of  God  is  taken  to  receive  his 
reward.  Then  follows  the  Peroration — Including 
the  Tenor  Air  '  Then  shall  the  Righteous  shine, 
the  Quartet,  *  0  come,  eveiy  one  that  thirsteth,' 
and  the  splendid  Chorus, '  And  then  shall  your 
light  breaK  forth' — in  which  is  summed  up  the 
lesson  of  the  whole :  the  lesson  of  fiiith  in  the 
Future,  founded  on  experience  of  the  Past;  the 
ledson  of  Hope,  and  Peace,  and  Joy,  which  the 
Composer  has  striven  to  impress  upon  us  through- 
out, and  thsit  so  clearly,  that,  if  we  have  not 
learned  it,  we  have  learned  nothing  at  all. 

Had  Mendelssohn  lived  to  complete  *  Christus,' 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  produced 
a  woik  more  perfect  than  either  'S.  Paul,'  or 
'  Elijah.'  But,  we  dare  not  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
it.  For,  surely,  if  it  be  true,  as  one  of  the  most 
judicious  of  modem  German  critics  has  said,  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Oratorio  is  'neither  to 
minister  to  our  senses,  nor  to  afford  us  what  we 
ordinarily  understand  by  the  words  pleasure 
and  entertainment,  but  to  elevate  our  souls,  to 
purify  our  lives,  and,  so  far  as  Art  can  conduce 
to  such  an  end,  to  strengthen  our  Faith,  and  our 
Devotion  towards  *  God,* — surely,  if  this  be  the 
legitimate  aim  of  the  great  Art*form  we  are  con- 
sidering, no  writer,  antient  or  modem,  has  ever 
striven  more  earnestly  to  attain  it  than  did  Men- 
delssohn, and  the  efforts  of  very  few  indeed  have 
been  blessed  with  an  equal  measure  of  success. 

As  in  our  Article  Opera,  we  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  leave  the  productions  of  living  Com- 
posers to  the  judgment  of  a  future  generation  of 
Critics.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  firm  belief  in 
the  justice  as  well  as  the  expediencv  of  this 
reservaUon,  we  would  gladly  have  found  space  to 
discuss  the  merits  and  call  attention  to  the 
designs  of  *  S.  John  the  Baptist,'  '  The  Resurrec- 
tion, and  '  Joseph ' ;  of  '  £li/  and  '  Naaman ' ; 
of  *S.  Cecilia,'  and  'S.  Peter';  of 'The  Light  of 
the  World';  of  'S.  Polycarp'  and  'Hagar';  of 
Hiller's  *Saul,'  and  'Die  Zerstorung  Jerusa- 
lems,'  of  Rheinthaler's  '  Jephtha' ;  and  of  many 
another  familiar  work,  the  interest  of  which  lies 
less  in  its  own  individual  significance  than  in  the 
hope  it  gives  that  those  who  are  now  turning 
their  talents  to  such  excellent  account,  may,  by 
their  life-long  earnestness,  raise  a  &bric  to  which 
their  successors  may  point  with  pride  as  well  as 
pleasure.  But  since  for  the  present  this  part  of 
our  subject  must  needs  be  left  in  abeyance,  it  re- 
mains only  to  speak  of  the  beautiful  Inspiration 
bequeathed  to  posterity  by  one  who  has  so  lately 
lefb  us  that  it  seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  exa- 
mine his  work  in  the  spirit  of  analytical  criticism. 
Yet  we  should  lose  so  much  by  neglecting  to  do 
so,  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  proceed  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  single  piece  which  ibrms  the 
sum  and  substance  of  our  Fiftkenth  Period. 

Though,  with  the  characteristic  moderty 
which  graced  his  every  action.  Sir  Stamdale 
Bennett  was  content  to  call  'The  Woman  of 
Sanuuria'  a  Cantata,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  Oratorio  in  one  Part.  To  wish  that 
it  were  longer  would  be  a  great  mistake ;  for  it 
is  exactly  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  and  falfils 
its  purpose  perfectly.  The  subject,  indeed,  would 
scarcely  admit  of  greater  extension.  Yet,  the 
work  is  none  the  less  an  Oratorio  on  that  re- 
count ;  for,  within  the  limits  dictated  by  the 
Evangelist,  the  treatment  of  the  Narrative  ia 
exhaustive.  In  several  respects,  the  mode  of 
this  treatment  differs  fixnn  that  adopted  by  some 
other  great  Composen.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  we  meet,  firom  first  to  last,  with  no 
attempt  at  dramatic  expreasdon.  The  story  is 
told,  by  the  principal  Singers,  exactly  in  the 
words  in  which  we  find  it  narrated  in  the  Groepel 
according  to  S.  John ;  while,  from  time  to  time. 
Choruses,  the  words  of  which  are  selected  firom 
other  portions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  are  intro- 
duced, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Uie  hearer  in 
his  meditation  upon  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
principal  subject.  In  one  instance  only — *Now 
we  believe  '—-does  the  Choras  assist  in  catryin^ 
on  the  narrative;  and,  even  here,  it  shows  no 
trace  of  dramatic  expression.  The  tone  of  the 
work  is  contemplative  and  devotional  through- 
out; for  the  most  part,  deeply  and  touchinglj 
pathetic,  yet  never  lacking  energy,  where  enei^ 
is  needed,  though  the  sternest  passages  are  tem- 
pered with  the  exquisite  refinement  of  feeling 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  Composer's  style, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  a  part  of  himaell 
This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  opening  Chorale 
*  Ye  Christian  People,  now  rejoice,'  founded  on 
the  old  German  melody  <£s  ist  gewissHch  an 
der  '  Zeit,'  in  which  the  bold  syncopations  in  the 
Melody,  and  the  powerful  treatment  of  the 
Accompaniment  in  no  wise  diminish  the  efiect 
produced  by  the  perfect  finish  of  the  whole.  It 
IS  to  this  all-pervading  finish  that  the  entire 
work  .owes  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  It  ex- 
hibits itself  everywhere,  alike  in  conception 
and  execution;  in  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Sacred  Text  is  treated,  and  the  perfection  with 
which  every  bar  of  Accompaniment  is  rounded 
into  form;  in  the  minute  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  rhetorical  enunciation  of  the  words, 
and  the  care  shown  in  the  resolution  of  each 
passing  dissonance — for,  how  could  a  man  who 
was  never  heard  to  speak  a  hard  word  of  any 
one  introduce  either  a  false  accent,  or  a  '  false 
relation  '1  As  an  instance  of  the  reverence 
shown  to  the  Text,  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  fSstct  that  Our  Lord  is  never  made  to 
sing  in  His  own  proper  person,  but  in  that 
of  the  Evangelist.  For  example,  in  the  Reci- 
tative, No.  lo,  the  Bass  Voice  sings,  'He  said 
unto  her.  Woman,  believe  me.'  Bach,  himself 
the  most  reverent  of  men,  would  have  assigned 
the  first  clauses  of  the  Verse  to  the  Evangelist, 

>  Formerlj  lung  to '  Nun  freut  mich  UelMD  Chrlstob  G'meia.* 
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and  tbe  last  three  words  to  Our  Lordi  speakisg 
with  His  own  voice.  As  it  is  only  in  the  ca»e 
of  Oar  Lord  Himself  that  this  expedient  is  in- 
troduced, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  it :  we  may  remark,  indeed,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  very^Recitative  we  have 
quoted,  the  Evangelist  says,  '  Tbe  Woman  saith 
unto  Him,'  and  the  Woman  herself  then  takes 
up  the  theme  with, '  Sir,  I  perceive  that  Thou 
art  a  Prophet.'  It  is  to  this  beautiful  spirit  of 
reverence  that  the  Oratorio  owes  much  of  its 
devotional  effect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its 
production  was  a  pure  labour  of  love;  and 
there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Composer  meditated  upon  it  for  many  years 
before  he  began  to  put  his  ideas  into  sys- 
tematic form.  It  was  first  produced  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  in  1867.  Tet  as  long  ago  as 
1843  Stemdale  Bennett  eJiowed  the  writer  a 
Chorus  for  six  Voices,  treated  antiphonally, 
which,  after  having  played  it  through  from  a 
neatly-written  Score,  he  said  he  intended  to 
introduce  into  an  Oratorio  he  was  then  medi- 
tating. After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  the 
writer  cannot  pretend  to  remember  details,  but 
he  ia  quite  certain  that  if  not  absolutely  identical 
throughout  with  'Therefore  they  shall  come,'  the 
Chorus  to  which  he  alludes  was  the  first  embodi- 
ment of  the  idea  upon  which  that  delightful 
Movement  is  founded. 

When  the  20th  century  dawns  upon  us, 
will  those  who  are  now  in  their  childhood  be 
able  to  speak  of  new  Oratorios  worthy  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  immortal  works  to  which 
we  have  directed  the  reader's  attention  1  Will 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which  is  now  working 
such  radical  changes  in  the  construction  of  the 
Opera  affect  the  Oratorio  also  ?  Will  the  neg- 
lect of  Counterpoint,  the  contempt  for  Fugue,  the 
hatred  of  Polyphony,  which  so  many  young  Mu- 
sicians— and  not  young  ones  only — are  rapidly 
learning  to  regard  as  signs  of '  progress,'  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  Sacred  Music  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  production  of  new  and 
worthy  works  impossible!  Is  there  genius 
enough  in  the  world  to  strike  out  an  entirely 
new  conception,  and  learning  enough  to  ensure 
its  successful  embodiment!  These  are  difficult 
questions ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  history  of 
the  past  may  suggest  a  not  improbable  answer 
to  some  of  them.  Twenty  years  must  pass  away 
before  the  new  century  begins.  Who  thought 
of  the  'Messiah'  in  1731,  or  of  'S.  Paul'  in 
1 8 1 6 !  Certainly  not  the  Composers  of  these  great 
works ;  and  if  not  the  Composers,  assuredly  no 
one  else.  Why  then  may  we  not  hope  for  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  and  glorious  Pebiod  before 
the  year  1900!  a  Period  that  may  shed  as  much 
lustre  over  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  Oratorios  of  Spohr  and  Men- 
delssohn did  over  its  earlier  half?  There  is 
nothing  at  all  Utopian  in  the  thought;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  Period,  should  it 
ever  dawn  upon  us,  would  be  in  the  least  in-  | 
fluenced  by  any  contemporary  changes  which 
might  affect  the  Lyric  Drama.    The  advocates  ^ 
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of  such  changes  are  not  likely  to  forsake  the 
fascinations  of  the  Stage  for  the  sake  of  the  Ora- 
torio; and  the  changes  themselves  could  never 
be  successfully  adapted  to  it.  The  next  question 
is  a  more  serious  one.  If  Counterpoint,  and 
Fugue,  and  Polyphonic  Imitation,  be  neglected, 
the  tone  of  Sacred  Music  must,  of  necessity,  de- 
teriorate. Whatever  it  may  be  the  fashion  to 
think  now,  the  men  who  wrote  the  greatest  Ora- 
torios we  possess  were  the  greatest  Masters  of 
Fugue  that  ever  lived,  and  thought  it  no  sign  of 
pe£uitiy  to  show  their  mastery  over  that  most 
difficult  Art  in  their  grandest  Choruses.  This 
cannot  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  a  mere 
meaniagless  coincidence.  Let  those  who  think 
it  was,  compare  the  productions  of  the  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Fourteenth  Periods  with  those  of 
the  Ninth;  or  even  the  works  of  Spohr  with 
those  of  Sacchini.  If  there  be  any  moral  at  all 
in  the  history  we  have  written,  it  is,  that,  with- 
out contrapuntal  skill,  no  really  great  Sacred 
Music  can  ever  l>e  produced.  If  it  be  conceded 
that  the  Sublime  is  the  highest  quality  in 
Art,  we  may  say  with  certainty,  that  the  Su- 
blime in  Art  can  never  be  reached  by  the  un- 
learned. But  learning  alone  is  not  enough — there 
must  be  genius  also ;  and  this  brings  us  to  our 
last  question.  Is  there  original  genius  enough 
in  the  world  to  lead  to  great  things  in  the 
Future !  We  cannot  deny,  that,  since  '  S.  Paul ' 
and  'Elijah'  saw  the  light,  there  has  been  a 
manifest  tendency,  both  in  this  country,  and  in 
Germany,  to  follow  Mendelssohn's  lead  more 
closely  than  is  consistent  with  true  originality  of 
thought.  This  tendency  ought  to  be  corrected — 
and  must  be,  if  any  real  work  is  to  be  done.  It 
would  be  better  fiur  to  go  back  to  Bach,  at  once: 
for  it  was  upon  Bach's  principles  that  Mendels- 
sohn found^  his  practice,  as  we  have  already 
said,  though  he  never  adopted  Bach's  style.  It 
is  imitation  of  style  that  constitutes  plagiarism, 
not  acceptance  of  abstract  doctrines.  Th&  man 
who  can  condescend  to  imitate  a  style  is  in- 
capable of  producing  a  great  Oratorio,  and  had 
much  better  not  attempt  to  produce  one  at  all, 
for,  in  this,  the  highest  walk  of  Art,  mediocrity 
is  intolerable.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  only 
few  Composers  ever  get  the  chance  of  hearing 
an  Oratorio,  even  after  they  have  composed  it. 
Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  there 
is  any  cruelty  in  saying  so.  The  Oratorio  is  to 
the  Musician  the  exact  analogy  of  what  the 
Cathedral  is  to  the  Architect — the  highest  Art- 
form  to  the  construction  of  which  he  can  aspire. 
Very  few  Architects  get  the  chance  of  building 
a  Cathedral.  Certainly  such  a  work  is  never 
entrusted  to  any  one  who  has  not  already  given 
abundant  proof  of  his  talent  and  experience. 
Think  what  our  towns  would  be,  were  builders 
of  villas  permitted  to  set  up  a  Cathedral  at  the 
comer  of  every  street !  It  is  the  same  with  Ora- 
torios. We  do  not  want  many:  but  those  we 
have  must  be  of  no  doubtful  excellence.  We 
may  even  go  farther,  and  say,  that,  for  the 
present,  we  have  plenty  to  go  on  with.  But, 
should  a  Master  arise  capable  of  stepping  into 
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that  highest  place  which  only  a  very  very  few 
have  occupied  before  him,  we  may  be  sure  that 
he,  at  least,  will  find  do  difficulty  in  bringing 
his  work  to  the  light.  It  is  impossible  that 
works  of  the  highest  class  should  remain  hidden 
from  want  of  opportunity  to  bring  them  forward ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  Oratorio  is  concerned,  it  is  for 
works  of  the  highest  class  only  that  the  field 
remains  open.  [W.  S.  R.] 

ORAZZI  E  CURIAZI.  Opera  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  Sografi,  music  by  Cimarosa.  Produced 
at  Venice,  1 794,  and  at  the  Th^fttre  Od^n,  Paris, 
June  16,  1813.  [G.] 

•ORCHteOGRAPHIE*,  et  traicW  en  forme 
de  dialogue,  par  leqnel  toutes  personnes  peuvent 
facilement  apprendre  et  pratiquer  llionneste  exer- 
cice  des  dances,*'  is  the  title  of  a  rare  4to  volume 
of  104  pages,  published  by  Jehan  des  Preys  at 
Langres  in  1589.  In  the  Privilegium  of  another 
edition  is  the  date  Nov.  a  a,  1588,  and  the  work 
was  reprinted  at  Langres  in  1596  with  a  some- 
what different  title.  The  author,  who  writes  under 
the  anagram  of  Thoinot  Arbeau,  was  one  Jehan 
Tabourot,  a  canon  of  Langres,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  except  that  he  was  the  uncle  of  the 
poet  Etienne  Tabourot  (i  549-1 590),  Seigneur  des 
Accords  (sometimes  called  'the  Burgundian  Rabe- 
lais*), that  he  was  the  author  of  the  'Orch^so- 
graphie,'  and  of  an  equally  rare  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar in  dialogue,  and  that  he  died  in  1595,  aged  76.' 
The  *Orch^ographie'  is  a  particularly  valuable 
work,  as  it  is  the  earliest  treatise  on  dancing  ex- 
tant, which  contains  the  notation  of  the  different 
dance-tunes.  Quaintly  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Thoinot  Arbeau  and  Gapriol  (a 
lawyer  who  finds  that  the  art  of  dancing  is  a 
necessary  accomplishment  in  his  profession),  the 
work  contains  a  review  of  dancing  as  practised 
by  the  ancients,  directions  for  playing  drums, 
fifes,  oboes,  etc.,  as  well  as  minute  descriptions 
of  the  manner  of  dancing  Basse  Dances.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  curious  woodcuts,  representing 
the  different  steps  to  be  executed  in  the  dances, 
and  contains  music  for  fifes  and  drums,  as  well  as 
for  the  following  dances,  several  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  present  work.  See  Brakle, 
Mattachins,  Mobeib  Davob,  Pavan,  Toubdion, 
Tkihoris,  Volt. 

Pa  vanes. 

Tonrdiong. 

Gaillardca— *La  traditore  my  fe  morire';  *Anthol- 
nette';  'Baisons  nou§  belle';  *Si  J'ayine  ou  non';  *La 
fatigue ' ;  *  La  Milannoise  * ;  '  J'aymerois  miealx  dormir 
aeulette' ;  '  Keimuj  qui  me  tourmente.' 

La  Volte. 

La  Gourante. 

L'Allemande. 

1 '  Description  of  diadng.'  flrom  opxi|<nf ,  dandnc :  and  ypd^iy, 
to  write. 

9  '  Orchesogrftphy.  and  treatise  In  dl&logne  form,  by  means  of 
Which  all  maj  eully  learn  and  practise  the  goodly  exercise  of  dances.' 

>  The  information  given  abore  If  taken  from  the  Abb4  Papillon's 
'Blbllotbdque  des  Auteurs  de  Boorgogne-'  Cserwlnskl  ('Geschlchte 
der  Tanskunst '),  irithout  naming  his  authorities,  gives  the  following 
additional  particulars.  He  says  that  Jehan  Tabourot  was  the  son 
of  Ktlenne  Taboarot.  a  lawyer  of  DUon.  and  from  his  childhood 
showed  a  great  inclination  for  dancing,  which  he  had  Icanied  at 
Poitiers.  It  was  originally  intended  that  he  should  follow  his  father's 
profeuion.  but  being  attacked  by  a  severe  lUnen.  his  mother  vowed 
that  If  he  recovered  he  should  become  a  priest.  He  was  accordingly 
ordained  In  1B80,  and  was  mada  canon  of  Langres  In  10H. 
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Branles— Double,  Simple,  Gay,  de  Boorgogne,  da 
Hault  Barrois. 

Branles  couppd»— '  Cassandie  *;  *Pinagsy';  *  Charlotte '; 
de  la  Guerre ;  '  Aridan.' 

Bran  lea  de  Poicton:  d'Eaoosse :  de  BretMne  (Triory); 
de  Malte ;  deg  Lavanaierea :  des  Fois;  des  Hermites ;  da 
Chandelier ;  de  la  Torche;  des  Sabots ;  dea  Cheraulx ;  de 
la  Montorde ;  de  la  Haye ;  de  TOfflciaL 

Gavotte. 

Mori»9ue. 

Cananes. 

Pavane  d'Espogne. 

Bouffona,  or  Mattachins. 

a.  A  work  entitled '  Orchesography,  or  tlie  Art 
of  Dancing  by  characters  and  demonstrations,' 
etc.,  was  published  in  1706  by  J.  Walsh.  It  is 
a  translation  by  J.  Weaver  of  R.  A.  Feuillet's 
'  Chor^graphie,  ou  TArt  de  Decrire  La  Danae,  par 
caract^res,  figures  et  signes  d^monstratife,'  eUx, 
which  was  published  in  1699,  and  is  founded  on 
a  system  invented  by  the  famous  dancing-master 
Charles  Louis  Beauchamps  (1636-1705).  The 
book  is  curious  as  showing  the  degree  of  elabora- 
tion to  which  the  old  French  dances  were  brought 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV,  but  it  is  now  almost 
useless,  owing  to  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the 
diagrams.  Feuillet*s  work  was  followed  by  a 
supplement,  containing  an  interesting  collection 
of  old  dance-tunes.  [ W.  B.  S.] 

ORCHESTRA  (Gr.  dpxffirrpa,  t.e.  a  dancing 
place;  Ital.  Orchestra;  Germ.  OrehesUr;  Fr. 
Orchettre). 

I.  That  portion  of  a  Theatre,  or  Concert-room, 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Instrumental  Band — ^in  the  latter  case,  of  the 
Chorus  also. 

The  word  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  in  classical 
times  denoted  an  open  space,  in  which  Dances 
were  performed,  to  the  sound  of  various  Instru- 
ments. This  space  was  situated  between  the 
seats  for  the  audience,  and  the  irotXoi'  (from 
ic6i\o»,  concave),  another  curvilinear  space  en* 
closed  for  the  use  of  the  Chorus,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Proscenium  {vpocteiviov).  In  Ro- 
man theatres  the  Orchestra  was  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  and  filled  with  seats  for  the 
Senators;  for  which  reason  it  was  placed  at  a 
lower  level  than  its  Greek  prototype,  though  it 
occupied  exactly  the  same  situation  on  the 
gronndplan  of  Ute  building. 

In  modem  theatres  the  normal  position  of 
the  Orchestra  is  in  front  of  the  Stage,  but,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  Stalls  and  Pit-tbe 
parterre  of  the  French  Opera-houses.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement  are  very  great.  It 
rmts  the  sound  of  the  Instrumental  Band  to 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and  effec- 
tually prevents  it  from  overpowering  the  Singer, 
who  throws  his  Voice  over  it  from  the  higher 
level  of  the  Stage.  Yet  exception  has  been 
taken  to  it.  The  construction  of  the  new  theatre 
at  Bayreuth  for  the  performance  of  Wagner's 
*  Tetralogy,'  afforded  the  Composer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  carrying  out,  to  its  fullest  extent, 
his  long-cherished  idea  of  keeping  the  Instru- 
mental Band  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  aadience; 
accordingly,  the  Orchestra  was  so  enclosed  as 
to  render  it  absolutely  invisible  to  a  spectator 
seated  in  any  part  of  the  house,  while  its  tones 
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were  perfectly  audible,  and  its  performances  a» 
completely  under  the  command  of  the  Conductor 
&•<  they  would  have  been  in  an  ordinary  theatre. 
Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves,  during  the  time  that  this  bold  ex- 
})«riment  was  in  progress,  was  that  of  so  regu- 
lating the  numerical  strength  of  the  Instru- 
mentalists as  to  neutralise  the  deadening  effect 
of  the  enclosure :  this  however  was  so  triumph- 
antly vanquished,  that,  so  fiu*  as  the  audience 
were  concerned,  the  result  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  performers  however  were  not  equally 
well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement ;  and  there 
certainly  does  seem  room  for  fearing  that  their 
convenience  was — ^perhaps  unavoidably — made  a 
secondary  consideration.  So  great  was  the  dis- 
tress caused  by  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  and  the  absence  of  proper  ventilation,  that 
many  of  them,  it  is  said,  announced  their  firm  de- 
termination never  again  to  submit  to  such  severe 
and  health-destroying  discomfort.  That  the  griev- 
ance was  a  real  one  is  admitted  on  all  bauds ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the  first  ex- 
periment of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  tried  on 
an  extensive  scale ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  evil  may  suggest 
itself  in  time  for  the  next  grand  Festival. 

In  concert-rooms,  the  Orchestra  is  usually 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  at  such  a 
height  above  the  general  level  of  the  floor  that 
the  *  full  length '  figure  of  a  Performer,  standing 
in  firont,  may  be  visible  to  a  seated  audience.  In 
these  cases,  the  seats  in  the  Orchestra  are 
generally  placed  in  rows,  one  above  another,  in 
the  form  of  the  segment  of  an  amphitheatre; 
while  in  order  to  throw  the  sound  more  forcibly 
into  the  midst  of  the  Auditorium,  the  wall  behind 
is  frequently  moulded  into  a  quasi-hemispherical 
form.  The  arrangements  at  the  old  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  were  very  perfect  in  this  respect. 
Those  at  ^  Exeter  Hall,  S.  James*s  Hall,  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  In  almost  every  newly-built 
concert-room,  some  new  experiment  is  tried :  but, 
as  no  theory,  at  once  certam  and  practicable,  has 
as  yet  been  akdvanced  on  the  subject,  the  attempts 
to  introduce  improvements  are  almost  always 
empirical.  It  seems  strange,  that  in  these  days 
of  scientific  progress  no  in&llible  model  can  be 
propotted ;  but  we  must  hope  that  reiterated  at- 
tempts will  eventually  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

II.  Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
the  term  Orchestra  is  also  applied,  collectively, 
to  the  body  of  Instrumental  Performers  offici- 
ating at  a  Theatre,  in  a  Concert-room,  or  on  a 
Stage  or  raised  Platform  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
not,  however,  extended  to  a  company  of  Solo- 
players,  however  numerous,  on  the  ground  that, 
unless  the  stringed  parts,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
parts,  be  doubled,  the  performance  assimilates 
itself  to  one  of  Chamber-Music :  nor  is  it  applied 
either  to  the  Performers  attached  to  a  Regiment, 
or  to  a  company  of  Instrumentalists,  who,  playing 
in  the  open  air,  stand  upon  the  ground  instead 
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1  This  Terr  day  (Jolj  U  1880) 
10  faan'  Berrico. 

VOL.  U.    PT,  11. 


dooDMd  M  a  coooart-rooB,  after 


of  upon  a  rused  platform.  In  these  two  last 
cases,  the  word  substituted  for  it  is  B4HD.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  134.1 

in.  In  a  third  sense,  the  term  is  i^)plied,  not 
only  to  the  body  of  Performers,  but  to  the  Instm* 
ments  upon  which  they  play — ^and  with  which 
they  are  of  course,  in  technical  language,  identi- 
fied. Thus  we  constantly  hear  of  'an  Orchestra 
consisting  of  thirty  Stringed  Instruments,  with  » 
fiill  complement  of  Wind/ 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  number  of  Or- 
chestral Instruments  was  very  small,  and  so  undo- 
dded  that  it  was  not  always  possible  to  say 
whether  a  certain  Instrument  was  orchestral  or 
not.  Lutes,  and  Viols  of  aU  kinds  were  indeed 
inconstant  use,  together  with  Flutes — in  the  form 
of  the  old  Flute  d  btc — Cornets,  Trumpets,  Drums, 
and  even  Saracenic  Instruments  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades ;  but  there  was  no  rule  as 
to  their  combination,  so  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  constitute  an  Orchestra  at  all.  For 
instance,  in  the  'Ballet  oomique  de  la  Boyne' 
performed  at  the  Chateau  de  Moutiers,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mairiage  of  Margaret  of  Lor- 
raine with  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  in  1581,  men- 
tion is  made  of  Hautboys,  Flutes,  Comets, 
Trombones,  Viole  di  Gamba,  Lutes,  Harps,  a  . 
Flageolet — ^played    by  Pan — and  ten  Violins, 

glayed  by  as  many  ifallet-dancers  in  full  dress.' 
uch  an  array  would,  at  first  sight,  lead  us  to 
expect  great  things,  did  we  not  find  that  the 
Performers  were  separated  into  ten  Bands  {dix 
concerts  de  musique) ;  that  the  Violins  were  re- 
served for  one  particular  scene,  in  which  they 
played  alone,  five  on  each  side ;  that  in  another 
Scene  Neptune  and  his  followers  were  armed 
with  '  lyres,  luths,  harpes,  flustes,  et  autres  in- 
struments'; and  that  in  another  Jupiter  de- 
scended from  a  golden  dome,  in  which  were 
placed  forty  Musicians,  '  avec  nouveaux  instru- 
ments, et  differents  de  precedens.'  This  alone 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  confused  state  of 
Instrumented  Music  in  the  i6th  century;  and 
when  we  add  that  the  manner  of  writing,  even 
for  a  Concert  of  Viols,  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  used  for  unaccompanied  Voices — ^insomuch 
that  we  constantly  meet  with  compositions  *  apt 
for  Voyces  or  Viols ' — ^it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood tiiat,  in  France  at  least,  the  Orchestra  was 
in  its  infancy.  Nevertheless,  this  is  really  the 
earliest  Instrumental  Band  nsed  in  connection 
with  a  dramatic  performance  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  record ;  we  must  therefore  accord  to 
France  the  honour  which  is  justly  her  due. 

In  Italy  the  Orchestra  developed  itself  from 
small  beg^nnings^  with  an  uninterrupted  regu- 
larity which  led  to  very  unexpected  results. 
The  earliest  dramatic  representation  in  which 
we  hear  of  the  employment  of  a  regular  staff  of 
Instrumental  Performers  is  the  Oratorio  called 
*  La  Bappresentazione  dell*  Anima  e  del  Corpo^' 
composed  by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Rome,  in  the  Oratory  attached  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  in  the  month 

>  Sea  Tol.  L  p.  ISSa.  Tor  an  example  ol  tba  minlo  of  thla  enrlou 
Ullet.  MO  OuoumsnAnus,  p.  667  k 
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of  Febroftry,  1600.  Tho  Orchestra  rued  on  ibis 
oooasioii  confliated  of  ft  Double  Lyre  (or  Viol  di 
6amba)f  a  Haipsichord,  a  Double  Guitar  (or 
Bafls  Lute),  and  two  Flutes.  This  little  Band- 
modest  indeed  compared  with  that  used  ftt  the 
Chateau  de  Moutiers— was  kept  entirely  out  of 
sight,  like  the  Orchestra  at  Bayreuth ;  but  the 
Composer  recommended  that  the  various  Charac- 
ters employed  in  the  Drama  should  carry  Instru- 
ments in  their  hands,  and  at  least  play»  or 
pretend  to  play,  during  the  Symphonies,  and 
also  that  a  Violin  should  play  in  unison  with 
the  Soprano  Voice  throughout. 

Ten  months  after  the  production  of  this  prim- 
itive Oratorio,  that  is  to  say  in  December  1600, 
Peri  produced  at  Florence  the  first  Opera  Seria, 
'Euridice,*  which  was  accompanied  by  an  Or^ 
ohestra,  consisting  of  a  Harpsichord,  a  Large 
Guitar,  a  Great  Lyre  (or  Viol  di  Gamba),  and  a 
Lfurge  Lute  (or  Theorbo).  These  Instruments 
were  also  hidden  behind  the  Proscenium,  as  were, 
in  all  probability,  three  Flutes  used  in  a  certain 
Scene,  in  which  the  Shepherd,  Tirsi,  pretends  to 
play  upon  a  triple  pipe  {TtiflaiUo),  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand. 

The  next  advance  wm  made  by  Monteverde, 
.  who  used  for  the  accompaniment  of  his  *  Orfeo,' 
produced  at  Mantua  in,  1608,  an  Orchestra  con- 
sisting of  two  Harpsichords,  two  Bass  Viols 
{CotUrabatri  di  Viola),  ten  Tenor  Viols  (Viole 
da  brazeo),  one  Double  Harp,  two  little  EVench 
"Violins,  two  Large  Guitars,  two  Organs  of  wood, 
two  Viole  di  Gamba,  four  Trombones,  one  Regal, 
two  Cornets,  one  little  Octave  Flute  {FlauUno 
alia  mgetvma  aecunda\  one  Clarion,  and  three 
TVumpets  with  Mutes  (1  ClarinOt  e  3  Trotnbe 
BiMrdine).  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  performers  upon  these  Instruments 
were  kept  out  of  sight  or  not,  though  it  seems 
soaroely  probable  that  Monteverde  would  have 
abandoned  a  plan  which  had  already  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  both  by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere 
and  Peri.  The  one  thing  that  strikes  us  as 
peculiar  is,  that  the  Performers  should  have  been 
allowed  so  very  much  latitude  with  regard  to  the 
notes  they  were  to  play.  So  much  of  the  Opera 
IB  accompanied  by  a  simple  Figured  Bass,  that 
unless  separate  parts  not  included  in  the  Score 
were  written  for  the  other  Instruments^-which 
seems  very  unlikely  indeed — the  members  of  the 
Orchestra  must  have  been  allowed  to  play  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased. 

As  the  rapid  progress  of  Dramatic  Music 
rendered  the  exhibition  of  more  artistically- 
oonstructed  Accompaniments  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Instruments 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  more  orderly  arrange- 
ment, in  which  Viols  of  various  kinds  played  an 
important  part,  the  Thoroughbass  being  played 
by  the  Viol  di  Gamba  and  other  large  Striuged 
InstrumentSi  while  the  Harmony  was  sustained . 
by  the  Harpsichord.  After  a  time  the  Violin 
began  to  assert  its  true  position  in  the  Score, 
and  when  thps  great  step  was  gained  the  rest  was 
easy.  In  1^9  Cavalli,  in  *  D  Giasone,'  accom- 
panied a  Song  with  two  Violins  and  a  Bass, 
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very  much  in  the  way  in  which  Handel  would- 
have  used  the  same  Instruments  fifty  years 
later.^  Alesmndro  Stradella,  in  his  Oratorio 
*  S.  Giovanni  Battista,'  composed  about  1676,  uses 
a  double  Orchestra,  consisting  of  two  solo  Vio- 
lins and  Violoncello,  del  eotuxrUno,  and  a  lar)^e 
body  of  ripieni  VioUos,  Tenors,  and  Basses,  dd 
concerto  grotto.  About  the  same  time  we  find 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  writing  for  two  Violins, 
Viola,  and  Bass,  and  using  them  exactly  as  they 
have  ever  since  been  used  by  Composers  of  every 
School  in  Europe : '  and  Bumey  tells  us  that  he 
saw  in  Rome  a  Song  by  this  great  Master,  with 
Trumpet  ohbligatOt  written  in  a  style  which  proved 
him  to  have  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the  Li- 
strument  with  the  closest  possible  attention. 

Here  then,  before  the  close  of  the  1 7U1  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  elements  of  a  complete  and  well- 
ordered  Orchestra,  consisting  of  the  full  Stringed 
Band~  sometimes  succinctly,  but  very  inexac^y, 
called  the  *  Stringed  Quartet*— with  the  addition 
of  Wind  Instruments,  available  either  for  pro- 
ducing variety  of  effect,  or  of  communicating 
that  special  colouring  upon  which,  in  Dramatic 
Music,  so  many  passages  depend,  not  only  for 
their  success  but  for  their  title  to  rank  as 
parts  of  a  logical  and  consistent  whole.  So  far 
as  general  principles  nre  concerned  no  change 
has  taken  place  from  that  time  to  this.  Then, 
as  now,  the  Stringed  Band  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  all  things,  while  the  Wind  Instruments 
were  used  to  strengthen,  to  enlarge,  or  to 
beautify  the  structure  raised  by  its  efforts,  and 
supported  by  its  firm  tone  and  massive  proportions. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  improvements 
have  since  been  made,  that  no  nustakes  were 
oonunitted  in  times  past,  or  that  the  Composers 
of  the  17th  century  understood  one  hundredth 

Srt  as  much  about  the  Orchestra  as  Handel,  or 
osart,  or  Beethoven,  or  could  produce  one 
thousandth  part  of  the  effect  with  it  that  they 
could ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  law  to  which  we 
have  called  attention  is  immutable,  and  that,  so 
long  as  it  is  recognised  in  theory  and  carried  out 
in  practice,  there  can  be  no  inherent  weakness 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Orchestra,  and  no  lack 
of  opportunities  for  the  display  of  varied  and 
original  Orchestration.  Scarlatti  evidently  took 
this  view  of  the  case ;  and  no  great  Composer 
of  later  date  has  ventured  to  dispute  it.  [See 
Obohsstbation.] 

Passukg  from  Italy  to  Grermany,  we  find  the 
Orchestra  arranged  upon  the  same  general  plan* 
though  with  important  modifications  of  detail. 
That  the  same  fundamental  principle  should  bo 
accepted  in  both  countries  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
for  experience  has  long  since  proved  the  impossi- 
bility of  devising  a  better  one.  The  differences 
of  detail  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  dif- 
ferences already  existing  between  the  styles  of 
composition  adopted  in  the  Grerman  and  Italian 
Schools.  In  Grermany,  the  Art  of  Counterpoint 
was  never  either  neglected  or  despised.  When 
strict  Counterpoint  gave  place  to  the  system  of 
free  Part-writing  which  is  sometin^es  erroneously 
1  Bee  ezunple  p.  OOS.  t  Bm  example  9. 0O& 
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called  by  Ha  luune,  Um  trae  Polyphony  of  the 
i6th  century  was  also  replaoed  by  that  rolyodic 
Style,  which,  no  less  ingenious  or  complicated 
than  the  older  method,  was  equally  antagon- 
istic to  the  Monodic  School  then  so  aealously 
defended  in  Italy.  This  new  German  School 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  the  works  of 
Joh.  Seb.  Bach :  and  no  one  understood  better 
than  he  the  kind  of  Orchestra  needed  for  the 
support  of  its  vocal  barmonies.  Thoroughly  re- 
cognising the  necessity  for  using  the  Stringed 
Band  as  the  basis  of  the  whole,  he  preferred  to 
employ  Wind  Instruments  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  his  original  design,  rather  than  that  of 
strengthening  or  decorating  it.  When  he  added 
a  Flute  or  Oboe  or  Bassoon  to  his  Score,  he 
loved  not  only  to  make  it  dbhligato,  but  to  write 
it  in  such  wise  that  it  should  form  a  new  real 
part.  Hence,  even  in  lus  regularly-constructed 
Arias,  the  Voice  is  scarcely  so  much  accompanied 
by  the  various  Instruments  employed  as  made  to 
sing  in  concert  with  them,  the  Scores  containing 
as  many  real  parts  as  there  are  Solo  Voices  or 
Instruments  introduced  into  it.  This  plan  has 
not  been  extensively  adopted  in  later  times. 
Indeed,  it  could  only  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Master  of  the  highest  rank ;  for  it  causes  a  strain 
upon  the  faculties  of  the  hearer,  which,  if  unre- 
lieved by  a  well-balanded  series  of  more  simple 
combinations,  would  become  intolerable.  Bach 
saw  this  need,  and  provided  for  it  very  carefully. 
His  power  of  self-abnegation  was  as  great  as  Ids 
power  of  production ;  and  he  used  it  with  equal 
eflect.  Interspersed  among  his  passages  for  the 
full  Orchestra  we  find  a  multitude  of  others, 
written  veiy  thinly  indeed ;  sometimes  employing 
only  the  Bass,  and  a  single  Solo  Instruqient,  for 
the  accompaniment  of  the  Voice ;  sometimes  using 
nothing  but  a  Thoroughbass,  with  Figures  indi- 
cating the  Chords  to  &  uppUed  upon  the  Organ 
or  Harpsichord.  These  are  the  half-tints  of  the 
picture,  introduced  with  magical  skill  hi  the 
exact  places  wfbre  relief  is  needed,  and  always 
so  arranged  as  either  to  afiford  a  point  of  neces- 
sary repose,  after  an  exciting  passage,  or  a 
moment  of  calm  preparation  for  a  coming  effect. 
Bach*8  constant  employment  of  this  artifice,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  in  his  lights  and  sha- 
dows, and  thereby  producing  some  of  lus  finest 
effects,  is  very  remarkable:  but  it  has  been — 
and,  fUas !  still  is — entirely  overlooked  by  some 
of  his  most  zealous  admirers.  It  is  supposed 
that  Bach  did  not  leave  these  *bare  places* 
intentionally — that  he  meant  them  to  be  'filled 
up.'  So  they  have  been  filled  up  already  in 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  and  are  to  be,  we  be- 
lieve, still  more  extensively  so  in  time  to  come ; 
not  by  noisy  lovers  of  the  Bass  Drum  and  Ophi- 
deide,  but  by  learned  Musicians,  incapable  of 
vulgarity  or  roughness  of  any  kind.  !E1ist 
among  these  is  Bobert  Franz,  a  profound  Master 
of  the  Art  of  Part-writing,  who  has  studied  Bach 
so  deeply,  and  so  thoroughly  imbibed  his  style, 
that,  were  his  'Additional  Accompaniments' 
to  the  'Matthaus  Passion,'  the  *  Magnificat,' 
and    the  '  ELirchen-cantaten,'  submitted    to    a 
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competent  jury,  with  no  written  guide  to  dis- 
tinguish the  added  portions  tnan  the  original 
work,  it  is  quite  possible  tiiat  the  one  might 
sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  It  would 
be  by  no  means  disgraceful  to  fkncy  that  Bach 
had  written  some  of  Franz's  additions^-^nly,  he 
.  did  not  write  them.  Why  not !  Because  he  did 
not  wish  to  impose,  either  upon  the  ear  or  the 
mind,  an  uninterrupted  strain  which  he  knew 
could  be  borne  by  neither.  Because  he  did  not 
stoop  to  court  populari^  by  introducing  a  grand 
effect  into  eveiy  bar,  arter  the  manner  of  some 
later  writers,  well  knowing  that  every  such 
forced  efibrt  becomes  an  anticlimax,  alike  de- 
structive to  the  symmetry  and  the  consistency  of 
the  general  design.  It  is  said  that  our  Orchestras 
differ  so  much  £om  those  used  by  Bach  that  hia 
Musio  produces  no  effoct  when  played  without 
these  unhappy  additions.  Our  Orchestras  do 
really  differ  from  the  older  German  onetf  in  three 
particulars :  in  the  number  of  Instruments  em- 
ploved  ;  in  the  proportion  observed  between  the 
Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  many  Instruments  used  by  Bach  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  ai'e  now  quite  obsolete. 
Concerning  the  question  of  numerical  strength 
we  need  say  nothing ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  provided  the  proper  pro- 
portion be  maintained :  but,  this  proportion  is  % 
matter  of  vital  importance.  Knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  Bach's  Stringed  Band  rarely  numbered 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  Instruments,  does 
it  not  follow  that,  if  we  increase  that  number, 
we  must  proportionately  increase  the  niunber  of 
the  Wind  Instruments  also  t  If  Bach  considered 
fourteen  Stringed  Instruments  a  fair  balance  for 
two  Hautboys  and  two  Bassoons,  common  sense 
should  tell  us  that  to  balance  fifty-six  Stringed 
Instruments  we  shall  need  eight  Hautboys  and 
eight  Bassoons.  Yet,  in  practice,  though  our 
stringed  power  is  continually  on  the  increase,  our 
Wind  Instruments^except  at  great  Festivals — 
are  scarcely  ever  even  doubled.  The  treatment 
of  the  parts  written  for  Instruments  now  obsolete 
is  undoubtedly  surrounded  with  greater  diffi- 
culties. Bach  constantly  wrote  for  the  Oboe 
d'amore,  the  Oboe  di  caccia  (or  Taille  de  Basson), 
the  Viol  d'amore,  the  Viol  di  gamba,  and  other 
Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments  now  regarded 
only  as  antique  curiosities.  Moreover,  hia 
Trumpet  parts  could  not  possibly  be  played  with 
the  mouUipieces  now  in  use,  even  supposing 
the  art  of  playing  on  the  old-fashioned  Tiiunpet 
to  be  not  utterly  lost.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  a 
certain  amount  of  compromise  is  of  course  un- 
avoidable; but  surely  it  would  be  better  to  play 
a  Trumpet^part  on  the  Comet,  than  to  change 
the  disposition  of  the  Score. 

Handel  used  a  larger  Orchestra,  and  treated 
it  very  differently.  It  is  true  that  he  frequently 
produced  delightful  effects  by  writing  in  real 
parts,  but  as  a  general  rule  he  preferred  treating 
the  Acompaniment  as  a  backgrour^  to  his  pic- 
ture, onlv  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  an  essential 
element  m  the  design  where  he  desired  to  invest 
it  with  more  than  ordinanr  interost.  v^^hfp 
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proportion  of  his  Songs  are  aooompatiied  only  by 
a  ThoroughbASB,  the  Chords  to  which  were  sup- 
plied in  Church  on  the  Organ,  and  in  Chamber 
Music  on  the  Harpsichord,  at  which  Instrument 
the  Conductor  was  accustomed  to  preside  until  the 
practice  of  beating  tune  with  a  B&ton  became 
general.^  Jn  many  cases  this  simple  Thorough- 
bass, with  its  quiet  Chords,  was  contrasted  in  the 
same  Song  with  a  Violin  part,  or  with  the  fuU 
Stringed  Band,  or  even  with  Stringed  and  Wind 
Instruments  combined.  In  his  Overtiures,  and  the 
Accompaniments  to  his  Choruses,  Handel  gener- 
ally strengthened  the  Violin  parts  with  Hautboys 
in  unison,  and  the  Basses  with  Bassoons  and 
even  Double  Bassoons,  as  in  'L*Allegro*;  but 
he  also  constantly  occupied  the  Wind  Instru- 
ments with  independent  parts,  forming  a  sort  of 
ornamentation  upon  the  simple  structure  provided 
by  the  Stringed  Band.  Again,  he  constantly 
used  the  Stringed  and  Wind  Band  in  separate 
bodies,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  con- 
trasted with  and  employed  in  constant  response 
to  the  other,  with  the  happiest  possible  effect, 
and  a  very  close  approach  to  the  praxis  of  the 
19th  century.  He  rarely  used  obsolete  Instru- 
ments, except  in  his  earlier  works ;  but  we  do 
occasionally  find  important  parts  written  for  the 
Viola  da  Gambo,  or  the  Violetta  marina.  In  his 
grander  pieces  he  delighted  in  the  usa  of  three 
Trumpets — the  third  being  called  'Principals*; 
and  in  'Binaldo'  he  uses  four,  with  the  Drums 
ibr  their  characteiristic  Bas^.  In  many  of  his 
Oratorios  and  Operas  he  B,trengtbens  the  Brass 
Band  with  two  Horns,  and  in  'Saul'  he  adds 
three  Trombones.  Flutes  he  rarely  used,  except 
4»  Solo  Instruments,  in  which  form  he  some- 
times produced  great  effects  wtth  them,  especially 
in  *  Bmaldo,'  one  of  the  Songs  in  which  is  ac- 
companied by  two  Flutes  and  an  Ottavino. 
With  the  use  of  the  Organ,  or  at  least  the  Harp- 
Achord,  he  never  dispensed  ;  but  he  very  seldom 
wrote  fk  separate  put  for  it,  leaving  the  Per- 
former  to  fill  in  the  Chords  as  he  pleased,  from 
the  Figures  written  under  the  l^oroaghbass. 
We  see  therefore  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of 

1  It  Is  lujt  poMible  to  fix  th«  date  at  which  the  practice  of  con- 
dacllDg  from  the  Harpsichord  was  superseded  bf  the  use  of  the 
•B&ton:  Indeed,  the  change  took  place  10  gradually  that  it  is  probable 
the  two  STStexru  were  long  used  simultaneously.  The  general 
opinion  la.  that  the  custom  of  beating  time  was  first  adopted  about 
the  close  of  the  iHh  century ;  and,  hi  support  of  this,  it  is  said  that 
the  celebrated  leader.  William  Cramer  — the  fiither  of  the  great 
Fianlst-indignantly  reitued  obedience  to  the  BAton  of  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes,  who  died  in  1797.  The  story  is  told  so  circumstantially  that 
we  cannot  doubt  its  truth ;  but  its  value  as  a  piece  of  historical 
evidenoe  Is  (wntradicted  by  two  curious  facts,  which  pohit  in  exactly 
opposite  directions.  On  May  2S,  1829,  Mendelssohn  conducted  his 
Symphony  in  0  minor  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert— then  held  at 
the  Argyll  Booms— from  the  Pianoforte,  to  which  he  was  led  by  John 
4:iamer:  the  practice  of  conducting  from  the  Piano,  therefore,  long 
outllTed  the  18th  oentory.  But  that  the  practice  of  beating  time 
with  the  BAton  must  be>  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  is 
proved  by  oTldence  which  admits  of  no  contradiction.  On  the  Sound- 
iMard  of  a  beautiful  Harpsichord,  dated  '  Andreas  Buckers  me  fecit 
Antwerpln.  1651,'  Is  painted  a  Concert  of  Monkeys,  one  of  whom, 
standing  In  the  midst  of  his  anthropoid  brethren.  Is  deliberately  beat- 
log  time  with  a  regular  BAton.  This  valuable  bistrumcnt,  believed 
on  strong  evidence  to  have  belonged  to  Handel,  was  formerly  to  be 
.seen  at  the  show-rooms  of  Messrs.  Broadwood  St  Co..  by  whose  kindness 
it  Is  now  exhibited  at  the  Kensington  Museum.  SchoDlcher  mentions 
it.  and  describes  the  picture,  but  does  not  notice  the  fact  that  the 
monkey  is  beatftg  time-«  circuoutance  first  pointed  out  to  the 
writer  by  the  late  Mr.  Black.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  picture 
may  be  a  later  addition ;  but  this  U  imposalblo.  It  must  bare  been 
painted  before  the  instrument  was  strung. 
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the  Clarinet,  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  used, 
every  Instrument  now  found  in  an  ordinaiy  clas- 
sical Orchestra.  But  he  very  rardy  used  them 
all  together,  and  took  especial  care  not  to  let  them 
pall  upon  the  ear  by  introducing  them  into  too 
many  pieces  in  succession — drcumstanoea  whkh 
have  given  grievous  offence  to  mors  than  one 
modem  chef  d'orehestre.  If  Bach's  works  are 
treated  tenderly  in  the  matter  of  'Additional 
Accompaniments,*  no  such  reserve  is  practised 
with  regard  to  those  of  Handel.  All  that  seems 
necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinicB, 
is  to  supplement  his  Instrumentation  with  the 
laigest  Brass  Band  that  can  possibly  be  brought 
together — a  proceeding  which  entirely  destroys 
the  individuality  and  obscures  the  di^^ty  of 
every  work  subjected  to  its  baleful  inflnenoe. 
The  practice  is  defended,  on  the  ground  that 
our  Orchestras  do  not  &irly  express  H&ndel's 
meaning.  Then  let  us  make  them  do  so,  by  re- 
storing them  to  their  old  proportions,  as  we  have 
already  proposed  to  do  with  the  Orchestras  used 
by  Bach.  Let  us  strengthen  the  Violin  parts 
by  making  a  powerful  Ix^y  of  Hautboys  play  in 
unison  with  them,  and  reinforce  the  Bass  with 
an  equally  sonorous  army  of  Bassoons,  and  as 
many  Contra-Fagotti  as  can  be  brought  together ; 
and  above  all,  let  us  fill  in  the  Chords  on  tiie 
Organ,  whenever  we  are  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  Figures  placed  under  the  Bass.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  of  additions  to  the  Score 
when  these  expedients  have  been  tried  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  in  an  earnest  spirit— not  in  tba 
hope  that  they  may  fail.  Meanwhile,  cannot 
something  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  beginning ! 
Are  we  nevermore  to  hear  the  '  Occasional  Over- 
ture* except  in  a  disguise  worthy  of  that  to 
*  Tannhauser,'  or  the  March  at  the  end  of  it 
played  by  other  Instruments  than  those  used  for 
the  March  in  the  *  Proph^te*  ?  In  no  Art  save 
that  of  Music  would  abuses  such  as  those  of 
which  we  complain  be  permitted.  Were  a 
highly-educated  member  of  the  once  famous 
'  Pre-Kaphaelite  Brotherhood '  to  spend  the  best 
years  of  lus  life  in  covering  the  dark  back- 
ground of  one  of  Titian's  magnificent  portraits 
with  an  elaborately-finished  landscape,  we  might 
wonder  at  his  cleverness,  but  we  should  scarcely 
feel  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  contribution  to 
the  treasury  of  Art— yet  we  are  expected  to  be 
very  grateful  indeed  for  the  elaborated  editions 
of  Bach*s  vorks  with  which  we  are  from  time  to 
time  presented.  Were  an  inferior  painter  to 
cover  a  similar  background  with  red  or  yellow 
drapery,  we  should  greet  him  with  a  howl  of 
execration — yet  the  red  and  yellow  drapery 
would  not  be  piore  vulgar  than  the  sound  of  an 
Ophicleide  in  the  *  Messiah.'  Our  fathers  under- 
stood these  matters  better  than  we  do.  They 
strengthened  the  Orchestra  on  the  exact  plsA 
we  have  proposed.  At  the  *  Handel  Commemo- 
ration,' held  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1 784,  the 
Orchestra  contained  48  First  and  47  Second 
Violins,  26  Violas,  21  Violoncellos,  15  Double 
Basses,  6  flutes,  26  Hautboys,  26  Bassoons, 
I  Double  Bassoon,  12  Trumpets,  la  Ho|:ps,  6 
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Trombonee  (which  were  needed  for  the  selectionB 
from  *  Saul '),  4  Drums,  and  2  Organs.  Here  the 
proportion  of  Hautboys  and  Violins  was  consider- 
ably more  than  one  to  fi>ur ;  while  the  Bassoons 
actually  outnumbered  the  Violoncellofl,  and  the 
Trumpet  and  Horn  parts  were  doubled  over 
and  over  again.  We  can  quite  imderstand  the 
feeling  which  led  Bumey  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  this  grand  array  of  Drums  and  Trumpets  in 
the  opening  of  the  Dettingen  *  Te  Deum '  was 
*  indescribable/ 

It  is  time  that  we  should  now  proceed  to 
classify  the  various  aspects  under  which  we 
have  met  with  the  Orchestra,  in  order  that  we 
may  the  better  understand  its  later  modifica* 
tions.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  presented  itself  to 
Us  in  five  different  forms,  which  we  shall  enu- 
merate  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 

1.  A   complete    Stringed    Band,    consisting 

of  two  Violins,  Viola,  Violoncello,  and 
Contra  Basso,  the  parts  being  doubled 
dd  libitum. 

2.  A    complete    Stringed   Band,    as    above, 

strengthened  by  means  of  Wind  Instru- 
ments playing  in  unison  with  the  Violins, 
Viole,  or  BaEses. 

3.  A  complete  Stringed  Band,  enlarged  by 

Wind  Instruments  playing  in  real  parts. 

4.  A  complete  Stringed   Band,  assisted  by 

Wind  Instruments  playing  independent 
passages. 

5.  A  complete  Stringed  Band,  contrasted  with, 

and  supported-  by,  a  complete  Wind 
Band. 
All  these  forms  are  used  by  modem  writers  ; 
and,  by  their  artistic  combination,  the  best  of 
our  orchestral  effects  are  produced.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  effects  of  to-day  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  produced  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  even  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  materials 
employed  were  very  nearly  the  same,  but  the 
grouping  is  different.  This  will  be  very  clearly 
seen,  if  we  compare  the  Orchestra  used  at  the 
'  Handel  Commemixration'  with  an  ordinary  Clas- 
sical Orchestra  of  the  present  day.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  former  has  alveady  been  described ; 
that  of  the  latter  is  shown  in  the  following- table, 
which  gives  the  average  numerical  strength  of 
a  Ban£  of  fair  proportions,  such  as  would  be 
needed  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  later 
works  of  Haydn,  or  s^  those  of  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Weber,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn. 
Stringed  Band. 

First  Violins  (from  6  to  12). 

Second  Violins  (from  6  to  12). 

Viole  (from  4  to  8). 

Violoncelli  (frcon  4  to*  8). 

Oontra-Bassi  (from  4  to  8). 
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Wood  Wind. 

2  Flutes. 

3  Oboes. 

a  Clarinets, 
a  Bassoons. 


Srass  Instruments, 
a  Trumpets. 

2  or  4  Horns. 

3  Trombonen. 
2  Drums.^ 


1  Tor  the  Comput.  qualitjr  of  Tone,  and  othw  p«oallarltl«  ctfthcfr 
iDfttrumenU,  ne  eacli  deacribed  under  hs  ows  proper  name. 


An  Orchestra  consisting  of  these  component* 
parts  is  generally  looked  vpon  as  sufficiently 
complete  for  all  practical  purposes,  including  the 
perfonnanoe  of  the  Oratorio;  the  Opera,  or  the 
Symphony.  It  may  however  be  necessary,  on 
special  occasions,  to  make  additions  td  it.  Thus, 
for  Beetboven*s  Overture  to  *£gmont'  a 
Flauto  Piccolo  is  needed;  for  Haydn*s  'Crea- 
tion;' a  Double  Bassoon;  for  Moztft's  'Bequiem,' 
a  Corni  di  Bassetto ;  for  Mendelssohn's  Over- 
ture to-  *A  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,'  an 
Ophicleide  (used  for  the  purpose  of  imitating 
the  Voice  of  the  spell-bound  Bottom).  These 
however  are  exceptional  cases.  As  a^  general 
rule,  the  scheme  we  have  laid  down  -will  be 
found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  all  ordinary 
Classical  Music  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence is,  that  all  the  great  classical  writers  of  the, 
present  centurv  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  it. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  obvious  pectilia^ties  of 
an  Orchestra  thus  constituted  is,  that  it  naturally 
divides  itself  into  at  least  three  distinct  groups; 
and  may,  by  a  little  consideration,  be  easily  sub^ 
divided  into  as  many  more.  The  first  group  is 
formed  by  the  fuU  Stringed  Band,  of  which  we 
have  alr^y  spoken  as  the  foundation  of  tiie 
-^ole.  The  second  comprises  the  Instruments 
popularly  called  the  « Wood  Wind '—that  is  to 
say,  the  flutes,  Oboesj  Clarinets,  and  Bassoons. 
The  third  includes  all  the-  Brass  Instruments, 
whether  Trumpets,  Horns,  or  Trombones;  and,; 
as  the-  Drums  fonn  the  natural  Bass  to  the 
Trumpets,  it  may  without  inconsistency  be  made 
to  include  them  also.  The  Stringed  Band  is  less, 
frequently  subdivided  than  the  Wind :  some- 
times, however,  we  meet  with  a  sub-group,  con- 
sisting of  four  'N^olin  parts,  as  in  Weber's  Over- 
ture to  *  Euryantne '  and  Wagner's  Introduction 
to  'Lohengrin';  and,  sometimes,  as  in  Beetho- 
ven's Seventh  Symphony,  the  Violoncellos  and 
Double  Basses  are  formed  into  a  sub-group, 
either  vrith  or  without  the  Violas.  The  '  Wood 
Wind'  easily  divides  itself  into  Flutes  and  Oboes, 
and  Clarinets  and  Bassoons ;  or  into  Flutes  and 
Clarinets,  and  Oboes  and  Bassoons.  The  Brass 
Band  also  very  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two 
sub-groups;  the  Trumpets,  Horns,- and  Drums; 
and  the  three  Trombones.  Each  of  these  groups 
and  sub-groups  serves  its  own  great  purpose  in 
the  ceoonomt  of  modern  Instrumentation.  Each 
is  complete  m  itself,  and  capable  of  expressing  a 
perfect  and  independent  harmony.  Each  there- 
fore niay  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  diminutive 
Orchestra,  capable  either  of  separate  treatment, 
or  of  combination  with  its  fellow  sub-Orchestras, 
into  a^  grand  and  well-contrasted  whole.  With 
such  a  comprehensive  engine  at  his  command,  it 
is  indeed  strange  if  the  Composer  cannot  strike 
out  effects,  not  only  telling,  but  original ;  not 
only  new,  but  characteristic.  It  must  not  how- 
ever be  supposed  that  we  are  permitted  at  the 
present  day  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
effects  imagined  by  the  Composers  of  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  origiiiaUy 
written.  Mozart  used  three  Trombones  in  '11 
Don  Giovanni ' ;  but  modem  taste  decrees  that  he 
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did  not  QBe  them  enough,  and  therefore  introduces 
them  into  an  infinity  of  pasmgee  in  which  he  did 
not  permit  them  to  be  heard.  In  '  Le  Nosze  di 
Figaro '  be  did  not  uee  them  at  all ;  yet  they  are 
played  in  all  the  loud  paasagee  in  the  Opera,  just 
as  in '  Israel  in  JSgypt '  they  are  played  in  nearly  all 
the  ChoruBea.  The  weakneee  of  the  pioneers  of  Art 
was  manifested  in  cautious  attempts  at  effects  as 
yet  untried :  that  of  the  present  age  betrays  itself 
m  a  restless  impatience  of  repose ;  a  morbid  desire 
to  achieve  some  new  and  striking  success  at  every 
turn ;  an  utter  absence  of  that  sublime  self-control 
which  enables  the  great  Poet,  the  great  Orator, 
the  great  Painter,  or  the  great  Composer,  pnr- 
posely  to  tone  down  a  lai^  proportion  of  his 
work,  in  order  that  it  may  not  diminish  the 
effect  of  certain  passages  to  which  he  desires  to 
attract  attention  as  the  crowning  points  of  the 
whole.  If  there  is  to  be  a  crowning  point,  all 
lesser  details  must  be  kept  in  subjection  to  it. 
The  last  three  centuries  hav9  not  produced  ten 
Musicians  capable  of  managing  an  anticlimax. 
Those  who  tamper  with  the  Scores  of  the  Great 
Masters  think  nothing  of  all  this.  It  is  to  their 
Ibrgetfolness  of  it  that  we  owe  nine-tenths  of 
the  spurious  Instrumentation  that  is  daily  foisted 
upon  us  in  the  name  of  Handel,  or  Bach,  or 
Mozart ;  and  it  is  to  this  also  that  we  are  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  the  peraicious  system, 
now  BO  prevalent,  of  enlarging  our  Orchestras 
at  the  wrong  end — of  filling  them  with  noisy 
Brass  Instruments,  originally  intended  for,  and 
only  endurable  in,  a  Military  Band  played  in  the 
open  air,  instead  of  increasing  the  fulness  of  their 
tone  by  augmentlDg  the  strength  of  the  Strings, 
and  doubling,  or,  if  necessary,  even  quadrupling 
that  of  the  Wood  Wind.  The^umber  of  large 
Orchestras  free  from  this  defect  is  exceedingly 
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small,  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  ContineDt; 
but  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
Orchestras  emarffed  for  a  special  purpose.  Somo 
years  ago,  Beriios  produced  some  goigeouB 
orchestral  effects  by  means  of  combinations  whidi 
rendered  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  balance  abeo- 
lutely  necessary.  Wagner  constantly  does  the 
same.  In  '  Lohengrin  *  he  uses,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  stringed  Band,  3  Flutes,  i  Piccolo,  3 
Oboes,  I  Como  Inglese,  3  Clarinets,  i  Bass 
Clarinet,  3  Bassoons,  3  Trumpets,  4  Hotns,  3 
Trombones,  i  Bass  Tuba,  3  Kettle  Drums,  Side 
Drum,  Cymbals,  Triangle,  Tambourine,  and 
Harp ;  and,  on  the  Stage,  or  behind  the  Scenes, 
a  Flute^  I  Piccolo,  3  Oboes,  3  Clarinete,  2 
Bassoons,  4  Trumpets,  3  Horns,  3  Trombonea, 
Kettle  'Drum,  and  Cymbals.  In  *  Tannhaaser^ 
the  Wind  Instruments  employed  are,  3  Flutes,  \ 
Piccolo,  a  Oboes,  2  Clarinets,  i  Bass  Clarinet^ 
a  Bassoons,  9  Hoitug  a  Valve  Horns,  3  Trum- 
pets, 3  Trombones,  and  i  Bass  Tuba,  with  i 
Fair  of  Kettle  Drums,  Bass  Drum,  Cymbals, 
Triangle,  Tambourine,  and  Harp;  and,  on  the 
Stage,  4  Flutes,  a  Piccolos,  4  Oboee,  6  Comi 
Ingiesi,  6  Clarinets,  6  Bassoons,  la  Trumpets, 
I  a  Horns,  4  Trombones,  Cymbals,  Triangle,  and 
Tambourine.  These,  however,  are  exceptional 
cases,  and,  as  such,  must  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Since  the  death  of  MoEart»  the 
normal  form  of  the  Orchestra  has  undergone 
no  important  change  whatever,  apart  from  the 
abuses  we  have  condemned,  save  in  its  numerical 
proportions ;  and  1a  order  to  give  the  reader  a 
fair  idea  of  these,  we  shall  conclude  our  article 
with  a  list  of  the  Instruments  contained  in  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  Orchestras  of  the  present 
day,  beginniug  with  that  of  the  PhUhMmonic 
Society. 


IstVioUxu  . 
Sod  do. .  . 
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Doable  Bmm* 
FlatM  .      . 
Plooolo.      . 


CorimgUU. 
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Corno  dl  Busatto 


Double 
Tmmpeti 
Horns   . 


nmpani,  pain 
Oornet  k  pUtons 
Bmi  trumpet 
Tenor  tuba  . 
Ophlcletdie.  Bmi  tuba,  etc. 
Contr»b«w  tub*  .  . 
ContnbMi  trombone  . 
Harp    ..... 
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ORCHESTRATION. 

'  ORCHESTBATION  (IxiBtruinentation).  The 
art  of  adapting  muBical  ideas  to  the  varied  capa- 
bilities of  Stiuiged,  Wind,  Keyed,  and  other  In- 
struments.   [See  Obchestba.] 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  this  branch  of  technical  Science 
upon  the  advancement  of  modem  Music.  The 
modifications  through  which  it  has  passed  are  as 
countless  as  the  styles  to  which  it  has  given  rise : 
yet  its  history,  as  recorded  in  the  Scores  of  the 
Great  Masters,  proves  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based  to  be  as  unalterable  as  their  outward 
manifestation  is,  aod  always  must  he,  variable, 
and  subject  to  perpetual  progress.  Unaccom- 
panied Yocal  Music,  however  marked  may  be 
the  differences  '*^«*^g  between  its  individual 
Schools,  must,  perforce,  remain  permanently  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  imposed  upon  it  by  the  character 
of  the  human  Voice.  For  Instrumental  Music 
no  permanent  legislation  is  possible.  Eveiy  new 
Instrument  introduced  into  the  Orchestra  in- 
fluences, more  or  less,  every  one  of  its  com- 
panions. Eveiry  improvement  in  the  form,  com- 
pass, quality  of  tone,  or  executive  powers  of  the 
Instruments  already  in  use,  suggests  new  ideas 
to  the  Composer,  and  results  in  an  endless  variety 
of  new  combinations.  To  the  nimiber  of  such 
improvements  there  is  no  limit.  Stringed  Instru- 
ments, it  is  true,  change  but  little,  except  in  the 
manner  of  their  handling.  The  Violin  of  to-day 
is  the  Violin  of  two  centuries  ago.  Not  so  the 
Wind  Instruments.  The  Trumpet  now  in  common 
use  differs  almost  as  much  from  that  with  which 
Handel  and  Bach  were  familiar  as  it  does  from 
the  Organ  Stop  to  which  it  lends  its  name.  The 
Flute,  as  known  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  could 
scarcely  hold  its  own,  except  in  the  upper  octave, 
against  half-apdozen  VioUns :  the  tone  of  its 
modem  successor  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
Clarinet,  and  brilliant  enough  to  make  itself 
heard  with  ease  through  the  full  Orchestra ;  its 
powers  of  execution  are  almost  unlimited ;  and, 
better  still,  it  can  be  played  perfectly  in  tune — 
which  the  old  Flute  could  not.  Improvements 
scarcely  less  important  have  been  xnade  in  the 
Horn,  the  Clarinet,  and  the  Oboe.  The  Th)m- 
bone  has  suffered  comparatively  little  change ;  and 
the  Bassoon  retains,  substantially  unaltered,  the 
form  it  bore  when  Handel  wrote  for  it :  but  these 
alone,  among  Wind  Instraments,  have  escaped  a 
sweeping  metamorphosis  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  and,  remembering  this,  we 
can  scarcely  feel  surprised  that  the  orchestration 
of  the  '  Occasional  Overture '  should  bear  but 
little  outward  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Over- 
ture to  '  Tannhiiuser.'  Yet  the  bond  of  union 
subsisting  even  between  such  extremes  as  these 
is  much  closer  than  might,  at  iirst  sight,  be 
supposed.  The  principle  is  in  all  cases  the  same. 
The  best  Composers  of  every  epoch  have  lumed 
at  the  same  general  characteristics ;  and  experi- 
ence has  proved  that)  where  these  are  present, 
no  combinations  can  be  condemned  as  wholly 
ineffective,  whether  they  bear  the  stamp  of  true 
genius  or  not. 

The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  good 
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Instrumentation  are  (I.)  Solidity  of  Stractura. 
(11.)  Breadth  of  Tone,  (III.)  Boldness  of  Con- 
trast, and  (IV.)  Variety  of  Colouring.  We  wiU 
endeavour  to  illustrate  each  of  these  necessary 
qualities  by  examples  selected  from  the  Scores  of 
a  few  Great  Masters  of  different  periods. 

I.  Solidity  of  structure  can  only  be  obtained 
by  careful  management  of  the  Stringed  Instru- 
ments. If  the  part  allotted  to  these  be  not 
complete  in  itself,  it  can  never  be  completed  by 
Wind  Instruments.  Whether  written  in  five, 
four,  three,  or  two  parts,  or  even  in  unison,  it 
must  sound  well,  idone.  This  principle  was 
thoroughly  understood  even  as  early  as  the  close 
of  the  1 6th  century,  when  the  originators  of  the 
newly-invented  instrumental  Schools  bestowed 
as  much  care  upon  their  Viols  as  their  imme- 
diate predecessors  had  devoted  to  their  vocal 
parts.  For  instance,  the  following  air,  from 
•  Le  Balet  comique  de  la  Royne  * — a  piece  writ- 
ten in  1 58 1  and  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
article — is  so  arranged  as  to  be  equally  com- 
plete, whether  played  by  Viols  alone  or  with 
each  separate  part  aided  by  a  ripieno  Wind  In- 
strum^t. 

Le  Son  de  k»  ChdteUe,  auqua  ObK^  tariU  f^ 

dee^Jardin.  l^-A^-^k.  v  n"^  > . 
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Handel  constructed  many  of  his  finest  Over- 
tures upon  this  principle ;  and,  in  common  with 
Sebastian  Bach  and  other  great  Composers  of  the 
1 8th  century,  delighted  in  its  fine,  bold,  mascu- 
line effect.  Later  writers  improved  upon  it  by 
embellishing  the  stringed  foundation  with  in- 
dependent passages  for  Wind  Instruments.  Thus 
Mozart,  in  his  Overture  to  *  Figaro,'  first  gives 
the  well-known  subject  to  the  Violins  and  £ta8>es 
in  unison,  and  then  repeats  it,  note  for  note,  with 
the  addition  of  a  sustained  passage  for  the  Flute 
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and  Oboe,  which  brings  it  oat  in  quite  a  new 
and  unexpected  light — 


BiMl,  e  Fag. 


■y    A---A    i.  ^A 


Sometiines  we  find  this  order  reversed ;  the 
subject  being  given  to  the  Wind,  and  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  Stringed  Instruments ;  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  Weber*s  Overture  to  *  Der 
Freischiits* — 

S  Gornl  in  0 


In  either  case,  the  successful  effect  of  the 
passage  depends  entirely  upon  the  completeness 
of  the  strinnred  skeleton.  A  weak  point  in  this 
■i— whether  the  principal  subject  be  assigned  to  it 
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or  not — ^renders  it  wholly  unfit  to  support  the 
harmony  of  the  Wind  InstrumentSt  and  deprives 
the  general  structurd  of  that  firmness  which  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  gi^eat  Master  to 
secure. 

II,  Breadth  of  tone  is  dependent  upon  several 
conditions ;  not  the  least  important  of  whi<^  is 
the  necessity  for  writing  for  every  instrument 
with  a  due  regard  to  its  individual  peculiarities. 
This  premised,  there  is  little  fear  of  thinness, 
when  the  stringed  parts  are  well  arranged,  and 
strengthened,  where  necessary,  by  Wind  Instru- 
ments, which  may  either  be  played  in  unison 
with  them — as  in  the  Overture  to  'Jephtha^' 
where  Handel  has  reinforced  the  Violins  by 
Oboes,  and  the  Basses  by  Bassoons — or  so  dis- 
posed as  to  enrich  the  hannony  in  any  other  way 
best  suited  to  the  style  of  particular  passages — 
as  in  that  to  *  Ads  and  Galatea,'  in  which  the 
Oboes  are  used  for  filling  in  the  harmonies  indi- 
cated by  the  Figured  Bass,  while  a  brilliant  two- 
part  counterpoint,  so  perfect  in  itself  that  it 
scarcely  seems  to  need  anything  to  add  to  its 
completeness,  is  played  by  the  Vi^ins  and  Basseai, 
the  latter,  as  indicated  by  the  expression  TuiH 
BasH,  being  strengthened  by  the  Bassoons — 


^  Presto 


Among  more  modem  writers,  Beethoven  stands 
pre-eminent  for  richness  of  tone,  which  he  never 
fails  to  attain,  either  by  careful  distribution  of 
his  harmony  amonsf  the  instruments  he  employs, 
or  in  some  other  way  suggested  by  hb  ever-ready 
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inventiofn.  In  the  following  paiuage,  from  the 
Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  (in  Bb),  this 
richness  is  secured  by  the  perfect  proportion 
established  between  the  tone  of  the  Stringed  and 
Wind  Instruments,  which  afford  each  otiier  the 
exact  amount  of  support  needed  for  tha  comple- 
tion of  the  general  effect — 
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The  fulness  of  the  next  example,  from  Men- 
delssohn's Hebrides  Overture,  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  sustained  notes  played  by  the  Horns,  on  the 
cessation  of  which  the  weak  point  which  would 
otherwise  have  marred  the  effect  of  the  passage 
is  guarded  by  the  entrance  of  the  Violins  and 
Double-basses — 


A^  Mod*'. 

SCltf.  tnA 


Other  oomposen  have  attained  similar  results 
in  innumerable  different  ways:  but  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  most  satisfactory 
passages  are  those  which  exhibit,  a  judicious 
disposition  of  the  harmony,  a  just  balance  be- 
tween the  Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments,  and 
a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  the  Instru- 
ments for  which  they  are  written. 

III.  Bddnees  of  contrast  is  produced  by  so 
grouping  together  the  various  instruments  em« 
ployed  as  to  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
of  their  difference  of  timbre.  We  have  already 
shown,  in  the  preceding  article,  that  the  In- 
strumental Band,  as  now  constituted,  naturally 
divides  itself  into  certain  sections  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  the  Manuals  of  an  Oigan.  Concern- 
ing the  first  and  most  important  of  these — the 
*  Stringed  Band* — enough  has  already  been  said. 
The  second — sometimes  called  the  *Wood  Wind' 
— is  led  by  the  Flutes,  and  completed  by  Reed 
Instruments,  such  as  the  Oboe,  the  Clarinet,  and 
the  Bassoon.  The  third— the  *  Brass  Band '—  is 
subdivided  into  two  distinct  families ;  one  formed 
by  the  Horns  and  Trumpets,  to  which  latter 
the  drums  supply  the  natural  bass;  the  other 
comprising  the  three  Trombones,  and,  in  the 
noisy  Orchestras  of  the  present  day,  the  Ophi- 
cleide  and  Euphonium.  The  principle  of  sub- 
division is,  indeed,  frequently  extended  to  all  the 
great  sections  of  the  Orchestra.  For  instance, 
the  Flutes  and  Oboes  are  constantly  formed  into 
a  little  independent  Band,  and  contrasted  with 
the  Clarinets  and  Bassoons.  Handel  even  divides 
the  Stringed  Band,  and  produces  fine  effects  of 
contrast  by  so  doing.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
his  best  and  most  celebrated  Songs,  the  Voice  is 
accompanied  by  a  '  Thoroughbass '  alone :  that 
is  to  say,  by  a  part  for  the  Violoncello  and 
Double  Bass,  with  figure8.placed  below  the  notes 
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to  indicate  the  Cherda  intended  to  be  filled  in  on 
the  Organ  or  Harpsichord.  The  Symphonies 
ore  played  by  the  Violins,  in  unison,  with  a 
similar  '  Thoroughbass '  accompaniment ;  and  the 
entrance  of  these  instruments,  between  the  vocal 
passages,  is  marited  by  a  contrast  as  striking 
as  it  is  agreeable.  In  the  following  example, 
from  the  '  Messiah,'  the  Chords  indicated  by  the 
figures — which  no  one  who  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered a  '  Musician*  ought  to  find  any  difficulty 
in  filling  in  at  sight — are  printed  in  small  notes. 
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In  some  of  his  Sonjp,  Handel  has  enlarged 
upon  this  method ;  as  in  '  Lascia  ch*io  pianga,' 
from '  Rinaldo,'  the  first  part  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  the  full  Stringed  Band,  and  the  second 
by  a  '  Thoroughbass '  only,  the  Violins  and  Viola 
reappearing  at  the  J)a  capo.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  great  Composers  of  the  last 
century,  with  Handel  and  fiach  at  their  head, 
adopted  this  style  of  accompaniment  without 
having  duly  considCTed  its  eflect :  and  any  at- 
tempt to  heighten  that  effect  by  'additionid 
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accompaniments*  —  hff  whonuoever  designed  — 
shews  as  little  reverence  for  Art  as  woold  be 
evinced  by  a  desire  to  cover  the  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto  with  '  additional  glazings.*  Hie  Songs 
are  perfect  as  they  stand  :  and  the  contrast  they 
display  is  as  marked  in  its  degree  as  that  in  the 
celebrated  passage  "firom  Beethoven*s  Fifth 
Symphony  (in  C  minor),  in  which  the  Stringed 
Instruments  and  Wood  Wind  are  made  to  answer 
each  other  in  alternate  Chords — 

AU»emBrio,     J^^    \       J  vi  ksl  ^ 
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This  last  expedient  is  by  no  means  unoammon 
in  modem  music ;  and  has  been  most  soocxasfliDy 
used  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  Overture  to  'A 
Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,'  where  a  few  sus- 
tained notes  on  the  Wind  Instruments  are  con- 
trasted with  the  rapid  passage  for  four  Violins 
with  excellent  effect.  The  Trio,  for  Brass  In- 
struments, in  the  Minuet  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  is  another  striking  in- 
stance of  fine  and  quite  unexpected  contrast: 
and  cases  abound  in  which  Composers  of  Instru- 
mental Music  have  treated  the  several  sectioBs 
of  the  Orchestra  very  much  in  the  way  in  which 
vocal  writers  treat  alternate  Choirs,  prodncing 
thereby  innumerable  beautiful  effects  of  bold  n^> 
lief,  and  strongly  contrasted  tone. 

IV.  Variety  of  colouring  results  from  the 
judicious  blending  together  of  the  several  ele- 
ments which  we  ^ve  just  considered  as  opposed 
to  each  other  in  more  or  less  violent  contrast. 
In  the  Instrumentation  of  the  Great  Masters 
this  quality  is  always  oonspicuoas :  in  that  of 
inferior  writers  never.  Its  presence  may,  indeed, 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  surest  possilMe  indica- 
tions of  true  genius,  which  never  tails  to  attain  it 
in  the  face  of  any  amount  of  difficulty. 

In  the  1 8th  century  Handel  wrought  marvels 
with  the  slender  means  at  his  command :  with 
Trumpets  and  Oboes  in  the  opening  movements 
of  the  *  Occasional  Overture '  and  the  *  Dettlngen 
Te  Deum*;  with  Oboes  and  Bassoons  in  'The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  War' ;  with  Flutes  and  Horns 
in  '  Surge  procelle,  ancora' ;  with  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  Wind  Instruments  in  '  Wise 
men  flattering ' ;  but  often,  as  in  *  Angels  ever 
bright  and  &ir,*  with  the  Stringed  Baoid  alone, 
and  always  with  infinite  variety  of  tone  and  ex- 
pressibn.  Sebastian  'Bach  anticipated,  in  like 
manner,  many  of  our  most  highly-prised  modem 
effects,  as  in  the  delicious  combinimon  of  Horn 
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auid  BaiBoons  in  the  'Quoniam  tu  boIob'  of  hia 
Muss  in  B  minor — 


AUegreUo.  ^^^ 
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Am  new  Wind  Instruments  were  inTented,  or 
old  ones  improved,  the  power  of  prododng 
variety  of  colouring  became,  of  oouise,  immea- 
surably increased.  Havdn  took  signal  advantage 
of  this  drcumstanoe  m  the  'Creation*  and  the 
'Seasons':  but  Mozart*s  delightful  SYstem  of 
Instrumentation  suipassee^  in  ^auty,  that  of  all 
his  contemporaries.  His  alternations  of  light  and 
shade  are  endless.  Eveiy  new  phrase  introduces 
us  to  a  new  effect ;  and  eveiy  Listrument  in  the 
Orchestra  is  constantly  turned  to  account,  always 
with  due  regard  to  its  character  and  capabilities, 
and  always  with  a  happy  result.  In  tne  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Overture  to  '  Die  Zanber- 
flote/  for  instance,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Wood  Wind  is  so  employed  as  to  shew  off  every 
Instrument  at  its  beet,  while  the  stringed  accom- 
paniment gives  point  to  the  idea,  and  the  sus- 
tained notes  on  the  Horns  add  just  support 
enough  to  perfect  its  beauty — 


It  would  be  iaoorreet  to  say  that  Beethoven 
was  a  greater  master  of  this  peculiar  phase  of 
Instrumentation  than  Mozart;  though  in  this, 
as  in  everything  else,  he  certainly  repeated  bis 
own  ideas  less  frequently  than  any  writer  that 
ever  lived.  The  wealth  (^  invention  exhibited  in 
the  orchestral  effects  of  this  Composer — even  in 
those  of  his  works  which  were  produced  after  his 
unhappy  deafiiees  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  could  not  possibly  have  heard  any 
one  of  them — is  boundless.  In  every  composi- 
tion we  find  a  himdred  combinations ;  all  per- 
fectly distinct  from  one  another,  yet  all  tending, 
in  spite  of  their  infinite  variety,  to  the  same 
harmonious  result;  and  all  wrought  out,  with 
indefatigable  care,  in  places  which  many  less 
conscientious  authors  would  have  passed  over  as 
of  comparatively  little  importance — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  two  or  three  concluding  bars  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
(No  6,  in  F>— 
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This  minute  attention  to  detail  is  observable 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  Beethoven^s  or- 
chestral works :  and  ve  may  well  believe  that  it 
stimulated  in  no  small  degree  the  emulation  of 
his  contemporaries;  for  Uie  age  in  which  he 
lived  produced  more  thnn  one  instrumentalist  of 
the  highest  order.  Schubert,  we  need  hardly 
say,  b  a  host  in  himself.  Weber's  mastery  over 
the  Orchestra  is  perfect,  and  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  charm  of  his  delightful  oompositions.  The 
dreamy  opening  of  his  Overture  to  *Oberon/ 
with  its  three  sweet  notes  for  the  Horn,  followed 
by  one  of  the  most  £Miylike  passages  for  the 
Flutes  and  Clarinets  that  ever  was  imagined ; 
the  lovely  melody  allotted  to  the  Horns  in  the 
Overture  to  *  Der  FreischUtZ)'  and  the^  eldritch 
sounds  which  succeed  it ;  above  all,  the  mys> 
terious  Largo,  for  four  Violini,  con  sordini, 
which  so  strangely  interrupts  the  Allegro  of 
the  overture  to  'Euryanthe,'  and  the  gloomy 
tremoli  for  the  Viola  which  add  so  much  to 
its  weird  effect;  these,  and  a  himdred  similar 
passages,  evince  a  purity  of  taste  and  an  origin- 
ality of  conception  which  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  exceeded  by  the  greatest  Masters.  Men- 
delssohn exhibits  scarcely  less  richness  of  inven- 
tion in  his  Symphonies,  his  Concertos,  and, 
especially,  in  his  charming  Concert  Overtures  to 
*Die  Scnone  Melusine'  and  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  In  freshness  of  oolouring,  and 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  resource,  Spohr's  great 
Symphony,  *  Die  Weihe  der  Tone '  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Berlioz — whose  'Traits  d'ln- 
strumentation  '  no  young  composer  should  neglect 
to  read— studied  the  subject  deeply,  and  with 
extraordinary  success.  Ajid,  undoubtedly,  the 
strongest  of  Richard  Wagner's  strong  points  is 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Orchestra  in 
all  its  phases,  which,  guided  by  his  keen  percep- 
tion of  effect,  enables  him  to  weave  its  elements 
into  any  new  combinations  best  suited  to  his 
purpose.  He  it  was  who  first  conceived,  among 
other  daring  and  beautiful  innovations,  the 
idea  of  using  the  high  harmonic  sounds  of  the 
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Violin,  in  unison  with  Flutes  and  other  Wmj 
Instruments.  The  Prelude  to  'Lohengrin*  de- 
pends, almost  entirely,  for  its  enchanting  effect, 
upon  four  solo  Violins  and  three  Flutes,  used 
in  a  way  before  unknown,  and  crowned,  it  h 
needless  to  say,  with  triumphant  suo 
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Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  add  to  the  number 
of  our  examples :  but  we  trust  enough  has  already 
been  said  to  shew  that  modem  Composers  have 
not  been  idle  in  this  matter.  It  is  indeed  cer- 
tain, that  during  the  half-century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Beethoven,  more  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  Instrumentation  than  in  al- 
most any  other  branch  of  Art.  Innumerable  new 
effects  have  been  attempted,  with  more  or  les 
success :  and,  though  much  evil  has  been  vnt>i]ght 
of  late  years  by  a  growing  tendency  to  over- 
weight the  Brass  Band  with  coarse-toned  Instru- 
ments fit  only  for  ndlitary  use,  the  best  Composers 
have  uniformly  resisted  the  movement,  and,  pre- 
ferring sonority  to  noise,  have  left  the  latter  to 
those  who  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  the  short- 
lived approval  of  a  vulgar  audience.  In  truth, 
less  ihischief  has  been  done  by  Composers  even 
of  the  lowest  class  of  Dance-music,  than  by  in- 
judicious Conductors,- who,  never  satisfied  when 
the  Trombones  are  dlent^  have  overloaded  the 
Scores  of  the  Great  Masters  with  additions  of 
the  most  unwarrantable  character.  So  fiur  has 
this  abuse  extended,  that  the  student  can  never 
be  sure  that  he  is  listening  to  the  effect  really 
intended  by  the  Composer.  Let  him,  then, 
endeavour  to  gain  experience,  by  studying  the 
Scores  of  all  the  best  works  to  which  he  can  ob- 
tain access :  and,  when  he  shall  have  attained  the 
power,  not  only  of  recognising,  in  performance, 
the  effects  he  has  already  rea^  upon  paper,  but 
even  of  hearing  them  distinctly,  in  imagination, 
while  he  is  reading  them,  he  wiU  have  gained  the 
first  step  in  that  road  which  all  must  tread  who 
would  write  well  for  the  Orchestra,  and  delight 
their  hearers  with  really  good  Instrumentation. 
It  is  in  this  way  ^one  that  the  Art  can  be  satia- 
factorily  studied.  It  cannot  be  taught  in  words. 
Much  valuable  information  may  ind^d  be  gleaned 
from  the  well-known  Treatises  of  Berlioz^  Lobe> 
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and  Gtovaert,  which  no  Qamest  student  sHoold 
nefflect  to  read.  But  even  the  most  careful 
writers  find  it  less  easy  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
for  their  readers'  guidance  than  to  convey  in- 
struction by  constant  reference  to  examples  se- 
lected firom  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  thought  it  better 
to  take  a  general  view  of  our  subject  than  to 
enter  minutely  into  its  details.  This  course  has 
at  least  enabled  us  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  science  of 
Orchestration  is  based ;  whereas  the  opposite  ona 
would  have  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  series 
of  isolated  facts  of  fSfur  less  value  to  the  general 
reader.  [W.S.R.] 

ORFEO  ED  EURIDICE.  Opera  by  Calsa- 
bigi ;  music  by  Gluck,  the  first  in  his  new  style. 
Produced  at  Vienna,  Oct.  5,  176  a,  and  in  Paris, 
where  it  was  published  in  score  at  the  cost  of 
Count  Durazzo,  in  1764.  Its  great  success  was 
in  the  French  translation  as  Orph^b  et  Euri- 
DICB,  ten  years  later.  It  was  produced  in  London 
at  ibe  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
June  27,  i860— Orfeo,  Mad.  Csillag.  [G.] 

ORGAN  (Fr.  Orgue;  ItaL  Organo;  Ger.  OrgO). 
I.  Eutory,  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
*  organ*  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  iv. 
21) — 'Jubal;  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ* — bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  stately  instrument  with  which  we 
are  all  so  familiar  by  that  name  at  the  present  day. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  principle  of  the  three  great  classes  of  orgaji- 
pipe?— Stopped,  Open,  and  Reed — was  known  at 
a  very  early  period,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show. 

It  is  here  purposed,  as  fitr  as  practicable,  to 
trace  from  the  remotest  beginnings,  to  its  present 
exalted  dimensions,  the  gradual  growth  of  that 
great  triumph  of  human  skill  which  so  justly 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  perfect 
musical  instrument  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  hitherto  devised;  the  impressive  tones  of 
which  so  greatly  enrich  the  effect  of  the  religious 
services  celebrated  in  our  great  sacred  edifices. 
The  materials  available  for  this  purpose  are  not 
indeed  always  of  the  plainest  kind,  the  accounts 
being  not  unfrequently  incomplete,  exaggerated, 
or  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  apocryphal  air ;  but 
much  may  be  done  by  selecting  the  most  probable, 
and  placing  them  in  intelligible  order. 

The  first  idea  of  a  wind-instrument  was  doubt- 
less suggested  to  man  by  the  passing  breezes  as 
they  struck  against  the  open  ends  of  broken  reeds ; 
and  the  fact  tbat  reeds  of  different  lengths  emitted 
murmurs  varying  in  pitch  may  have  further  sug- 
gested that  if  placed  in  a  particular  order,  they 
would  produce  an  agreeable  succession  of  s<Amds ; 
— ^in  other  words,  a  short  musical  scale.  A  few 
such  reeds  or  tub^,  of  varied  growths  or  diameters, 
and  of  graduated  lengths,  bound  together  in  a  row, 
with  Uieir  open  tops  arranged  in  a  horizontal 
line,  would  form  an  instrument  possessing  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  the  performance  of  simple  pri- 
mitive melodies  j  and  of  such  kind  doubtless  was 
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Jubal*s  'organ*  (ougaby  already  mentioned.  It 
probably  was  not  more;  and  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  less.  Necessity  precedes  supply ;  and 
nothing  is  known  that  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  music  of  the  time  of  Jubal  called  for 
anything  beyond  a  few  tubes,  such  as  those  just 
described,  for  its  complete  accompaniment. 

The  myth  that  Pan  was  the  originator  of  the 
Syrinx  led  to  its  being  called  '  Pan  s-pipe,*  under 
which  name,  or  that  of '  Mouth>oigan,  it  is  known 
to  the  present  day.    [Pandean  pipes.] 

The  number  of  tnhea  that  in  the  course  of  time 
came  to  be  used  was  seven,  sometimes  eight,  oc- 
casionally as  many  as  ten  or  twelve;  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  shepherds  are  recorded  aa 
being  among  the  makers  of  these  '  organs,'  as  well 
as  the  performers  upon  them. 

The  pipes  of  the  Syrinx  being 
composed  of  reeds  cut  off  just  be- 
low the  knot — ^which  knot  did  not 
permit  the  wind  to  escape,  but 
caused  it  to  return  to  the  same 
place  where  it  entered,  thus  tra- 
versing the  length  of  the  tube 
twice — were  in  principle  so  many 
examples  of  the  first  class  of  pipes 
mentioned  above.  They  were  prac- 
tically '  Stopped  pipes,*  producing 
a  sound  nearly  an  octave  lower  than  that  of  an 
Open  pipe  of  the  same  length.* 

The  mode  of  playing  upon  this  earliest  omn 
must  have  been  troublesome  and  tiring,  as  eiuier 
the  mouth  had  to  be  in  constant  motion  to  and  fro 
over  the  tubes,  or  they  had  incessantly  to  be 
shifted  to  the  right  or  left  under  the  mouth. 
Some  other  method  of  directing  wind  into  them 
must  in  course  of  time  have  been  felt  to  be  desir- 
able ;  and  the  idea  would  at  length  occur  of  con- 
ducting wind  into  the  tube  from  below  instead  of 
above.  This  result — an  enormous  step  forward- 
would  be  obtained  by  selecting  a  reed,  as  before, 
but  with  a  short  additional  portion  left  below  the 
knot  to  serve  as  a  mouthpiece  or  wind-reoeiver 
(the  modem  'foot*);  by  making  a  straight  narrow 
slit  through  the  knot,  dose  to  the  frt>nt,  to  serve 
as  a  passage-way  for  the  breath ;  and  by  cutting 
a  small  horizontal  opening  immediately  above 
that  slit,  with  a  sloping  notch,  bevelling  upwards 
and  outwards  over  that  again.  The  breath  blown 
in  at  the  lower  end,  in  passing  through  the  slit 
would  strike  against  the  edge  of  the  notch  above, 
and  there  produce  rapid  flutterings,  which  would 
be  communicated  to  the  air  in  the  tube,  and 
would  cause  a  sound  to  be  emitted.  In  this 
manner  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  pipe 
mentioned  above — that  of  the  Open  species — 
would  be  brought  into  existence. 

In  course  of  time  the  idea  would  occur  of 
trjring  to  obtain  more  than  one  sound  from  a 
single  pipe,  for  which  purpose  first  one  hole — to 
be  covered  or  exposed  by  a  finger — then  a 
second,  and  so  on,  would  be  cut  laterally,  in  the 

iBeDder»db7  6flMnlas'plp«.r«ed.i7rinx.*  Tba  nord  ocean  alio 
In  Job  u1.  IS.  Pulm  cl.  4. 

1  Ad  ozact  modid  of  «.  Stopped  Dtepwon  pipe  of  wood  ii  prsMatad 
bf  tbe  mU-kuowii '  pUch-pip« '  of  Um  proMot  da/. 
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body  of  tlie  pipe,  in  a  line  with  tiie  sUt  just 
described,  which  experiment  would  be  attended 
with  the  lame  result  on  the  pitch  of  the  lound  as 
if  the  tube  were  shortened  at  each  hole  in  sue* 
cession.  Thus  the  same  short  succession  of 
agreeable  sounds  as  those  of  the  Pan'e-pipe,  or 
any  pleasant  admixture  of  them,  would  be  ob- 
tainable from  one  tube,  and  a  rude  model  pro- 
duced of  an  instrument  which  in  its  more  finii^ed 
form  subsequently  became  the  FltUe-drbec.  Fa- 
miliar examples  of  this  kind  of  perforated  tube 
are  presented  by  the  wooden  and  tin  toy-whistles 
of  the  present  day. 

When  the  first  'squeaker*  was  made,  such  as 
eountry  lads  still  delight  to  construct  of  osiers  in 
spring-time,  a  primitive  model  of  a  pipe  of  the 
third  kind  mentioned  above,  a  Beed-pipe,  was 
produced.  It  consisted  of  a  'vibrator  and  a 
tube ;  the  former  sounded  by  being  agitated  by 
compressed  wind  firom  an  air-cavity, — the  breath 
from  the  human  mouth.  Reed-pipes,  although 
freely  used  as  Beparate  wind-instruments  in  ancient 
times — the  Bag-pipe  among  the  number — were 
not  introduced  into  organs  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  further  considered  in  this  place. 

A  series  of  pipes  of  the  second  class  (receiving 
air  from  below),  would  be  less  conveniently  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  mouth  than  their 
predecessors ;  hence  a  wooden  box  was  devised 
(now  the  vnnd-ckest),  containing  a  row  of  holes 
along  the  top,  into  which  were  placed  the  lower 
ends  of  the  pipes ;  and  the  wind  was  sometimes 
provided  by  two  attendants,  who  blew  with  their 
mouths  alternately  into  pliable  tubes,  the  one 
while  the  other  took  breath.  An  antique  organ 
supplied  in  this  manner  is  sculptured  under  a 
monument  in  the  Museum  at  Aries,  bearing  the 
date  of  xx.M.viii.^ 

Fio.2. 


Tliis  piece  of  carving  is  of  the  highest  in- 
terest as  showing  the  ancient  organ  at  its  first 
step  from  a  state  of  the  utmost  simplicity — dis- 
mounted indeed  from  the  breast  of  the  player,  yet 
still  supplied  by  the  mouth,  and  before  the  ap- 
plication of  bellows;  and  it  has  not  previously 
appeared  in  any  English  article  on  the  organ. 

The  pipes  are  held  in  position  by  a  cross-band, 
just  as  were  those  of  the  earlier  Syrinx.    The 

»  Frojo  Dom  Bedot,  •  L'Art  du  factcur  d'Oruxie* '  (Ttrit  1768). 
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carving  represents  the  hadt  of  the  instamment,  aa 
is  indicated  not  only  by  the  'blowers*  being  there, 
but  also  by  the  order  of  the  pipes,  from  laige  to 
small,  appearing  to  run  the  wrong  way,  namelT, 
from  right  to  left  instead  of  the  reverse.  The 
pipes  of  the  early  organs  are  said  to  have  sounded 
at  first  altogether,  and  those  which  were  not 
requh^d  to  l^  heard  had  to  be  silenced  by  means 
of  the  fingers  or  hands.  An  arrangement  m 
defective  would  soon  call  for  a  remedy ;  and  the 
important  addition  was  made  of  a  slide,  role,  or 
tongue  of  wood,  placed  beneath  the  hole  \eadtag 
to  each  pipe,  and  so  perforated  as  either  to  admit 
p^Q  ^  or  exclude  the  wind 

as  it  was  drawn  ia 
or    out.       Kiicber 

gives  a  drawing, 
ere  reproduced,  to 
show  this  improve- 
ment. 

The  wind  was  ooo- 
Teyed  to  the  chest 
through  the  tube 
projecting  from  the  right-hand  side,  either  frcm 
the  lips  or  from  some  kind  of  hand-bellows.  In 
each  case  the  stream  would  be  only  intermittent. 
Another  drawing  given  by  Kircher  (said  to  be 
that  of  the  Hebrew  instrument  called  Magre- 
pfiah),  exhibits  the  important  addition  of  two 
small  bellows,  which  would  afford  a  continuous 
wind-supply,  the  one  furnishing  wind  while  the 
other  was  replenishing. 

Fig.  4. 


It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  tiiis  is  an 
authentic  representation.  The  pipes  are  pic- 
turesquely disposed,  but  on  account  of  their 
natural  succession  being  so  greatly  disturbed  for 
this  purpose,  and  their  governing  slides  doubtless 
also  similarly  intermixed,  the  task  to  the  organist 
of  always  manipulating  them  correctly  must  have 
been  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility. 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  received 
the  accession  of  the  two  little  bellows  placed  to 
the  rear  of  the  vdnd-box,  in  lieu  of  two  human 
beings,  the  small  imitrument  arrived  at  the  im^ 
portance  of  being  essentially  a  complete  and  in- 
dependent, albeit  a  primitive  Pneumatic  organ. 

Whether  the  two  bellows  produced  as  unequal 
a  wind  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  is  perhaps 
scarcely  apparent.  At  the  present  day  the  woxk- 
ing  of  the  two  'feeders*  of  the  popular  house- 
instrument — the  Harmonium — when  the  Expres- 
sion-stop is  drawn,  demonstrates  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  supply  air  from  two  separate  sources 
alternately  without  any  appreciable  interruption 
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to  its  eqQRbility ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  tliat  in 
old  times,  when  the  neoessary  oare  and  attention 
were  bestowed,  a  tolerably  .uniform  carrent  of  air 
and  a  £Eurly  even  quality  of  tone  were  obtained. 

At  any  rate,  a  means  of  producing  an  abso- 
lutely equal  pressure  of  wind,  and  one  that  could 
not  possibly  be  disturbed  by  any  inexpertness  of 
the  blower,  was  secured  in  the  Hydraulic  organ. 
This  variety  was  invented  by  an  Egyptian  of  the 
name  of  Cteeibius,  who  flourished  in  the  third 
century  B.C.  The  title  is  scarcely  correct,  since 
the  instrument  was '  hydraulic  *  only  so  far  as  the 
method  of  weighting  the  wind  was  concerned. 
It  had  not  a  single  *  water-pipe '  in  it,  and  in  all 
respects  save  that  just  mentioned  was  Pneumatic. 
The  principle  of  the  wind-regulating  apparatus, 
which  was  both  simple  and  ingenious,  was  as  fol- 
lows. Into  a  cistern  made  to  inmost  any  conveni- 
ent shape,  a  vessel  was  placed,  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  inverted  basin,  supported  upon  wooden 
wedges  about  two  inches  finm  the  bottom,  and 
^  thus  leaving  an  opening  all  round.    This  recep- 

tacle was  the  wind-receiver,  and  was  nearly  or 
quite  immersed  in  water.  Attached  to  the  top  of 
the  receiver  was  a  pipe  (furnished  with  a  valve 
below)  through  which  air  was  forced  by  a  wind- 
^  pump.  When  no  wind  was  in  the  receiver, 
^  water  would  of  course  pass  under  its  rim  from 

without,  and  rise  as  high  inside  as  outside,  upon 
the  well-known  principle  that  water  will  always 
find  its  own  level.  When  wind  was  passed 
into  the  receiver,  the  water  previously  within 
would  be  partially  or  entirely  expelled,  but 
would  in  its  turn  press  its  weight  upon  the  air 
that  had  dislodged  it,  which  would  thus  acquire 
the  elastic  force  required  to  adapt  it  to  its  pur- 
pose. A  second  tube  then  conveyed  away  the 
air  thus  compressed,  from  the  receiver  to  the 
pipes.* 

An  organ  thus  supplied  with  wind  could  not 
be  over-blown,  because  if  more  air  were  sent 
forward  by  the  wind-pump  than  the  receiver 
could  hold,  the  surplus  would  pass  under  the 
rim  of  the  receiver,  and  escape  In  bubbles  from 
the  8urJfiM$e.  The  general  force  of  the  wind  could 
be  increased  by  pouring  more  water  into  the  tank, 
which  added  to  its  weighty  and  consequently  to 
its  pressure  upon  the  air,  or  could  be  decreased  by 
subtracting  water  from  the  previous  quantity. 

Hie  Hydraulic  organ  occurs  in  the  Talmud 
under  the  name  of  HrdaulU  or  ardablis ;  and  a 
certain  instrument  is  mentioned  as  having  stood 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  called 
MagrephaJif  and  had  ten  notes,  with  ten  pipes  to 
each  note.  This  organ,  however,  was  not  a  hy- 
draulic one.' 

Great  as  may  have  been  the  theoretical  merits 
of  the  Hydraulic  system,  yet  in  practice  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  supplanted  the  purely  Pneu- 
matic. This  £sct  would  imply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  defects  of  the  Pneumatic  system  were 
not  of  so  radical  a  nature  as  has  generally  been 

1  A  drawing  of  a  HrdranUe  Orgaa  to  glran  Id  Mr.  W.  CbappeO'i 
History  of  Music. 

3  Tal.  Jer..  Sukkah  t.  6 :  Tal.  Bab..  Arakhln  10b,  U  «.  We  are  In- 
debted to  Dr.  8cbUler«ilu«My.  of  Gambrldg*.  for  this  lafonuttoo. 
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supposed ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  Hydraulio 
system  itself  was  by  no  means  fr«e  from  objections, 
one  of  which  certainly  would  be  that  of  causing 
damp  in  the  instrument,  an  intruder  towards 
whom  organ-builders  alwsys  entertain  the  great- 
est horror.  The  Hydraulic  oi^an  nevertheless 
continued  in  occasional  use  up  to  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century,  when  it  appears 
finally  to  have  died  out.  Its  weight  and  size 
seem  to  have  originated  a  distinction  between 
portable  and  stationary  organs,  which  began 
early,  and  was  perpetuated  in  the  terms  fre- 
quently used  of  'Portative*  and  'Positive.* 

Although  nothing  very  precise  can  be  deduced 
from  the  ancient  writers  as  to  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  in  which  some  of  the  progressive  stops 
in  the  invention  of  the  organ  already  detailed 
were  made,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  germ  of 
many  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment had  been  discovered  before  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  the  period  at  which, 
we  ha^e  now  arrived. 


During  the  first  ten  centuries  but  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  develop  the  organ  in  size, 
compass,  or  mechanism;  in  fact,  no  advances 
are  known  to  have  been  made  in  the  practice  of 
music  itself  of  a  kind  to  call  such  improvements 
into  existence.  Yet  a  number  of  isolated  records 
exist  as  to  the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  instrument ;  the  great  personages  who 
exerted  themselves  about  it ;  and  its  gradual 
introduction  from  Greece,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  origin,  into  other  countries,  and  into  the 
church ;  and  these  have  only  to  be  brought  together 
and  placed  in  something  approaching  to  chrono* 
logical  order,  with  a  few  connecting  words  here 
and  there,  to  form  an  interesting  and  continuous 
narrative. 

In  the  organ  of  Ctesibius,  described  by  Hero,' 
it  appears  that  the  lower  extremity  of  each 
pipe  was  enclosed  in  a  small  shallow  box,  some- 
thing like  a  domino  box  inverted,  the  sliding 
lid  being  downwards.  Each  lid  had  an  orifice 
which,  on  the  lid  being  pushed  home,  placed  the 
hole  in  correspondence  with  the  orifice  of  the  pipe, 
and  the  pipe  then  sounded.  When  the  sliding 
lid  was  drawn  forward,  it  closed  the  orifice,  and 
so  sQenced  the  pipe.  With  certain  improvements 
as  to  detail,  this  action  is  in  principle  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  and 
it  continued  in  use  up  to  the  nth  century.  But 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  description  is 
the  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  simple  kind 
of  key-action  which  pushed  in  the  lid  on  the  key 
being  pressed  down,  the  lid  being  pulled  back  by 
a  spring  of  elastic  horn  and  a  cord  on  the  key 
being  released.  Claudian  the  poet,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  400,  has  in  hii  poem  '  De  Consulatu  F. 
MaUiiTheodori'  (316-19)  left  a  passage  describing 
an  organist^s  peribrmance  upon  an  instrument  of 
this  kind,  and  also  its  effect,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  literal  version :  '  Let  there  be  also  one 
who  by  his  light  touch  forcing  out  deep  murmurs, 
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and  managing  the  unnumbered  tongues  of  the  field 
of  brazen  tubes,  can  with  nimble  finger  cause  a 
mighty  sound ;  and  can  rouse  to  song  the  waters 
stirred  to  their  depths  by  the  massive  lever.* 
The  reference  to  water  implies  that  the  organ  was 
a  Hydraulic  one. 

A  Greek  'epigram,  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate  (died  a.d.  363),  conveys 
some  particulars  concerning  another  kind  of  4th- 
century  organ,  of  whieh  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation  :  '  I  see  a  strange  sort  of  reeds — they 
must  methinks  have  sprung  firom  no  earthly,  but 
a  brazen  soil.  Wild  are  they,  nor  does  the  breatf^ 
of  maa  stir  them,  but  a  blast,  leaping  forth  from 
a  cavern  of  ox-hide,  passes  within,  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  polished  reeds ;  while  a  lordly  man, 
the  fingers  of  whose  hands  are  nimble,  stands  and 
touches  here  and  there  the  concordant  stops  of 
the  pipes ;  and  the  stops,  as  they  lightly  rise  and 
fall,  force  out  the  melody.*  This  account  de- 
scribes a  Pneumatic  organ,  and  one  which  had 
no  keyboard.  Both  accounts  particularise  the 
material  of  which  the  pipes  were  made — bronze, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  pipes  of  metal  were 
at  that  time  a  novelty. 

Theodoret  (bom  about  393,  died  457)  also 
refers  to  musical  organs  as  being  furnished  with 
pipes  of  copper  or  of  bronze. 

On  an  obelisk  at  Constantinople,  erected  by 
Theodosius  (died  393),  is  a  representation  of  an 
organ,  which  is  here  copied. 


F10.5, 


The  pipes  are  eight  in  nimiber,  and  appear 
to  be  formed  of  large  reeds,  or  canes,  as  those 
of  Chinese  organs  are  said  to  be  at  tlie  present 
day.  They  are  not  sufficiently  varied  in  length 
to  indicate  the  production  of  a  proper  musical 
scale,  which  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  sculptor. 
They  are  supported  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  example  is  very  interesting  as  affording  the 
earliest  illustration  known  of  a  method  of  com- 
pressing the  organ  wind  which  some  centuries 
afterwards  became  common — namely,  by  the 
weight  of  human  beings.  From  the  (hi^wing  it 
seems  as  if  the  two  youths  were  standing  on  the 
same  bellows,  whereas  they  were  more  probably 
mounted  on  separate  ones  placed  side  by  side. 
St.  Jerome,  a  little  later  (died  420),  is  said  'to 
mention  an  organ  at  Jerusalem,  with  twelve 
brazen  pipes,  two  elephants'  skins,  and  fifteen 
smiths*  bellows,  which  could  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives, — it  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  to  the  top  of  the  mount, — 

I  PtaUtlne  Anthology,  Bk.  Iz.  No.  98S. 
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and  therefore  must  have  been  an  instrument  of 
great  power.  Cassiodorus,  who  was  consul  of 
Home  under  King  Vitigas  the  Goth  in  514,  de- 
scribed the  organ  of  his  day  as  an  instnunent 
composed  of  divers  pipes,  formed  into  a  kind  of 
tower,  which,  by  means  of  bdlows,  is  nuuie  to 
produce  a  loud  sound ;  and  in  order  to  eacptress 
agreeable  melodies,  it  is  constructed  with  certain 
tongues*  of  wood  from  the  interior,  which  the 
finger  of  the  master  duly  pressing  or  forcing  back, 
elicits  the  most  pleasing  and  brilliant  tones. 

The  exact  period  at  which  the  organ  was  first 
used  for  religious  purposes  is  not  poBitivdij 
known;  but  according  to  Julianus,  a  Spanish 
bishop  who  flourished  a.d.  450,  it  was  in  ctHn- 
mon  use  in  the  churches  of  Spain  at  that  time. 
One  is  mentioned  as  existing  'in  the  most  ancient 
dty  of  Grade,*  in  a  church  of  the  nuns  before  the 
year  580.  It  is  described  as  being  abont  two 
feet  lone,  six  inches  broad,  and  furnished  with 
fifteen  playing-slides  and  thirty  pipes,  two  pipes 
to  each  note.  Sir  John  Hawkins  luis  given  a 
drawing  of  the  slide-box  of  this  oigan  in  his 
History  of  Music  (i.  401 ),  the '  tongues  *  of  which 
are  singularly  ornate.  The  number  of  notes  00 
the  slide-box  (fifteen  in  a  length  of  two  feet) 
would  show  that  the  pipes  were  of  small  diameter, 
and  therefore  that  the  notes  were  treble  ones. 

^  The  advantage  of  using  the  organ  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church  was  so  obvious  that  it  would 
soon  be  perceived ;  and  accordingly  in  the  7th 
century  Pope  Yitalian,  at  Rome  (about  the  year 
666),  introduced  it  to  improve  the  singing  of 
the  congregations.  Subsequentiy,  however,  he 
abolished  the  singing  of  the  congregations,  and 
substituted  in  its  pla^  ^ha,t  of  canonical  singers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  8th  century  the 
use  of  the  organ  was  appreciated,  and  the  art  of 
making  it  was  known  in  England.  The  na- 
tive artificers  had  even  introduced  the  custom  of 
pipe  decoration,  for,  according  to  Aldhehn,  who 
died  A.p.  709,  the  Anglo-Saxons  ornamented  the 
firont  pipes  of  their  oxgans  with  gilding.  Organ- 
making  was  introduced  into  FVauce  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  century.  Pepin  (714-768), 
the  lather  of  Charlemagne,  perceived  that  an 
organ  would  be  an  important  aid  to  devotion ; 
and  as  the  instrument  was  at  that  time  unknown 
either  in  France  or  Germany,  he  applied  (about 
the  year  757)  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus  the  Sixth,  requesting  him  to 
send  one  to  France.  Constantino  not  only  com- 
plied with  this  solicitation  by  presenting  him  with 
a  large  oi^gan,  but  forwarded  it  by  a  special  depu- 
tation, headed  by  the  Boman  bishop  Stephanns. 
The  organ  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cornelius  at  Compi^gne.  It  was  a  Pneumaiic 
organ,  with  pipes  of  lead ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  and  played  by  an  Italian  priest,  who 
had  leamt  the  method  of  doing  both  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  first  oi^gan  introduced  into  Germany  was 
one  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  in  811 
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or  812,  caused  to  be  made  at  Aix-la-t?hapelle  J 
after  the  model  of  that  at  Compi^ne.  The  copy 
was  successful,  and  several  writers  expressed 
themselves  in  terms  of  high  praise  at  its  power- 
ful yet  pleasing  tone.  What  became  of  it  is  not 
recorded. 

In  82a  or  826  an  organ  was  sent  to  Charle- 
magne by  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  con- 
structed by  an  Arabian  maker  of  the  name  of 
Giafar,  which  was  placed  in  a  church  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  a  Pneumatic  organ  of  extra- 
ordinarily soft  tone. 

Venice  was  favourably  known  for  its  organ- 
makers  about  this  time;  a  monk  of  that  city, 
of  the  name  of  Georgius,  a  native  of  Benevento, 
having  in  the  year  822  constructed  an  instru- 
ment for  Louis  le  IMbonnaire,  which  was  a 
Hydraulic  oigan,  and  was  erected  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Its  pipes  were 
of  lead. 

The  French  and  Germans  were  both  desirous 
of  rivalling  the  foreign  specimens  of  ingenuity 
that  had  come  imder  their  notice ;  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  they  in  their  endeavours,  that  after 
a  time  the  best  organs  were  said  to  be  made  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  progress  of  Ger- 
many in  making  and  using  them  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  9th  century,  particularly  in  East 
Franconia,  was  so  great,  that  Pope  John 
VIII  (880),  in  a  letter  to  Anno,  Bishop  of 
Friesingen,  requests  that  a  good  organ  may  be 
sent  to  him,  and  a  skilful  player  to  instruct  the 
Roman  artists. 

By  this  time  organ-building  had  apparently 
made  its  way  into  Bavaria ;  and  a  large  instru- 
ment, with  lx>x-wood  pipes,  is  said  to  ^ve  been 
erected  in  the  Catheoral  of  Munich  at  a  very 
early  date. 

In  the  9th  century  organs  had  become  com- 
mon in  this  country,  the  English  artificers  fur- 
nishing them  with  pipes  of  copper,  which  were 
fixed  in  gilt  frames.  In  the  loth  century  the 
English  prelate  St.  Dunstan  (925-988),  funous 
for  his  skill  in  metal  work,  erected  or  &bricated 
an  organ  in  Malmesbury  Abbey,  the  pipes  of 
which  were  of  brass.  He  also  gave  an  organ  to 
Abingdon  Abbey,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished 
many  other  English  churches  and  convents  with 
similar  instruments.  In  this  same  century  Count 
Elwin  presented  an  organ  to  the  convent  at 
Ramsey,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended 
the  then  lai^  sum  of  thirty  pounds  in  copper 
pipes,  which  are  described  as  emitting  a  sweet 
melody  and  a  far-resounding  peal. 

A  curious  representation  01  an  organ  of  about 
this  date  is  given  in  a  MS.  Psalter  of  Edwin 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.^ The  pipes  are  placed  within  a  frame, 
apparently  after  the  manner  referred  to  above. 
The  surface  of  the  organ  is  represented  as  being 
perforated  to  receive  a  second  set  of  pipes,  though 
the  draughtsman  appears  to  have  sketched  one 
hole  too  many.    The  two  organists^  whose  duties 
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seem  for  the  moment  to  have  been  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  inattention  of  the  Jl)lowers,  are 
intent  on  admonishing  their  assistants,  who  are 
striving  to  get  up  the  wind-supply,  which  their 
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neglect  has  apparently  allowed  to  run  out.  The 
four  bellows  are  blown  in  a  manner  which  we 
here  meet  with  ibr  the  first  time— namely, 
through  the  intervention  of  handles  instead  of 
direcUy  by  the  hands;  and  as  in  so  small  an 
organ  there  could  not  have  been  room  for  four 
persons  to  compress  the  wind  by  standing  upon 
the  bellows,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  loaded 
with  weights  in  the  manner  that  has  generally 
been  supposed  not  to  have  been  introduced  untU 
some  centuries  later. 

At  the  end  of  the  loth  century  several  organs 
existed  in  Germany  (St.  Paul's,  Erfurt ;  St. 
James's,  Magdeburg ;  and  Halberstadt  cathedral), 
which,  although  small  and  unpretending  instru- 
ments, were  objects  of  much  astonishment  and 
attraction  at  the  time. 

In  the  nth  century  we  find  a  treatise  on 
the  construction  of  organs,  included  in  a  larger 
work  on  Diven  Arti,  by  a  monk  and  priest  of 
the  name  of  Theophilns,  which  is  of  consider' 
able  interest  as  showing  the  exact  state  of  the 
art  of  organ-making  at  that  period;  the  more 
so  as  even  the  existence  of  such  a  tract  was  un- 
known to  all  the  historians,  foreign  or  English, 
who  wrote  on  the  subject,  until  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hendrie,  who  published  a  translation 
of  it  in  1847.'  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in 
extenso,  and  is  also  rather  obscure  in  parts; 
but  the  following  particulars  may  be  gaUiered 
from  it : — that  the  alide-box  was  made  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  one  foot 
in  breadth  ;  t^t  the  pipes  were  placed  upon  its 
surface;  that  the  compass  consisted  of  7  or  8 
notes;  that  the  length  of  the  slide-box  was 
measured  out  equally  for  the  different  notes 
or  slides,  and  not  on  a  gradually  decreasing 
scale  as  the  pipes  became  smaller,  since  the  play- 
ing-slides  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  of  one 
width  or  at  one  distance  apart ;  that  the  organ 
was  played  by  these  movable  slides ;  that  each 
slide  worked  m  little  side-slits,  like  the  lid  of  a 
box  of  dominoe ;  that  there  were  two  or  perhaps 
even  more  pipes  to  each  note ;  that  the  projecting 
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*  tongue*  of  each  ilide  wm  marked  with  «  letter 
to  indicate  to  which  note  it  belonged— a  ooitom 
that  oontinued  in  use  for  centuries  afterwards  (as 
for  instance  in  the  Halberstadt  orean  finished 
in  1 361 ;  and  in  the  old  organ  in  we  church  of 
St.  JE^dien,  in  Brunswick,  built  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15  th  century,  and  illostrated  fiurther  on) ; 
that  a  hole  ^as  cut  throu^^  the  slide  under  each 
pipe  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  for  the 
passage  of  the  wind ;  that  all  the  pipes  of  a  note 
sounded  together ;  that  a  note  was  sounded  by 
the  slide  being  pushed  in,  and  silenced  by  its 
being  drawn  forward ;  and  that  in  the  fttmt  of 
each  slide,  immediately  behind  the  handle  or 
tongue,  a  nairow  hole  about  two  inches  long  was 
cat,  in  which  was  fixed  a  ooppei^headed  nail, 
which  r^g^ted  the  motion  of  tne  slide  and  pre- 
vented its  being  drawn  out  too  fitr. 

The  following  illustration,  deduced  from  Theo- 
philus's  description,  shows  the  slide,  and  three 
passages  for  wind  to  as  many  jpipes  above.  The 
slide  inteioepts  the  wind,  but  'mil  allow  it  to  pass 
on  being  moved  so  that  its  openings,  shown  by 
the  unshaded  parts,  correspond  with  those  below 
«nd  above, 

Pio.  7. 


Oori*s  'Thesaurus  Diptychorum,*  1759,  ^^'  "• 
contains  a  most  interesting  engraving,  copied 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  said  to  be  as  dd  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  which  shows  a  person  play- 
ing upon  an  instrument  of  the  Theophilus  type. 


Fig.  8. 


But  of  all  the  information  given  by  Theophilus, 
the  most  important,  because  previously  unknown 
and  unsuspected,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
fimshing  of  the  pipes  so  as  to  produce  different 
qualities  of  tone.  They  were  made  of  the  finest 
copper;  and  the  formation  of  a  pipe  being 
completed,  Theophilus  thus  proceeds :  *  He  (the 
maker)  can  bring  it  (the  pipe)  to  his  mouth  and 
blow  at  first  slightly,  then  more,  and  then 
strpngly;   and,  according  to  what  he  discerns 
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by  hearing,  he  oaa  arrmnge  the  sound,  ao  tlukt  if 
he  wish  it  strong  the  opening  is  made  wider; 
but  if  slighter,  it  is  made  narrower.  In  this 
order  all  ^e  pipes  are  made.'  Here  we  see  that 
the  means  for  producing  a  fuller  tone  by  a  wide 
or  high  mouth,  and  a  more  delicate  sound  by  a 
narrower  or  lower  one,  were  w^  known  in  the 
nth  century;  and  that  the  manner  of  testing 
the  '  speech  by  blowing  the  pipe  with  the  mouth 
in  various  ways,  is  predsely  that  often  em- 
ployed b^  the  '  voicer  *  of  the  present  day,  when 
'  regulating  *  or  'finishing '  a  stop.  It  is  worthy 
of  obdervation  that  although  Theophilus  inci- 
dentally recognises  an  addition  to  the  number  oi 
pipes  to  a  note  as  one  means  of  increasing  the 
utility  of  the  organ,  he  as  distinctiy  indicates  its 
range  or  compass  as  simply  seven  or  eight  notes. 
It  would  have  been  of  great  importance  had  he 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  sounds  wliich  formed 
a  sufficient  scale  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
chants  of  his  day.  His  record,  as  a  priest  and 
monk,  as  well  as  an  csgan-maker,  would  have 
been  most  valuable. 

We  have  intentionally  introduced  the  account 
of  Theophilus  somewhat  before  its  due  chronolo- 
gical place,  as  it  materially  assists  in  elucidating 
the  description  of  the  remarkable  organ  erected 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  in  the  10th  century  by 
order  of  Bishop  Elphege  (died  95 1 ),  and  described 
in  a  poem  by  a  monk  of  Uxe  name  of  Wulstan  who 
died  in  963.  It  is  of  further  use  in  this  place, 
since  Wulstan*s  description  has  up  to  this  time 
been  a  great  puzzle  to  most  writers  on  the  history 
of  the  organ. 

The  f(Mlowing  is  a  translation  of  the  portion  of 
the  Latin  poem  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Wackerbarth  in  his  '  Moaic  and 
the  Anglo^axons,'  pp.  ia-15. 

Such  OTgant  m  yon  hsTS  built  sr»  seen  nowhere, 
fabricated  on  a  double  ground  Twice  six  bellows  abore 
are  ranged  in  a  row,  and  fourteen  lie  below.  TbeseL  by 
alternate  blasts,  supply  an  immense  quantity  of  wind, 
and  are  worked  by  seventy  strong  men,  labouring  with 


their  arms,  covered  with  perspiration,  each  inciting  his 
companions  to  drive  the  wind  up  with  all  his  strexttth, 
that  the  fnll-boeomed  box  may  speak  with  its  four 


hundred  pipes  which  the  hand  of  the  organist  t     

Some  when  closed  he  opens,  others  when  open  he  eloeea, 
as  the  individual  nature  ox  the  varied  sound  requires. 
Two  brethren  (religions)  of  concordant  spirit  sit  at  the 
instrument,  and  each  manages  his  own  alphabet  Thoe 
are.  moreover,  hidden  holes  in  the  forty  tongues,  ai^ 
each  has  ten  (pines)  in  their  due  order.  Some  are  con- 
ducted hither,  others  thither,  each  preserving  thepioper 
point  (or  situation)  for  its  own  note.  Thev  strike  the 
seven  diflsrences  of  Jorons  sounds,  adding  the  music  of 
the  lyric  semitone.  Like  thunder  the  iron  tones  batter 
the  ear,  so  that  it  may  receive  no  sound  but  that  alone- 
To  such  an  amount  does  it  reverberate,  echoing  in  every 
direction,  that  every  one  stops  with  his  hand  his  gaping 
ears,  being  in  no  wise  able  to  draw  near  and  benur  the 
sound,  which  so  many  combinations  produce.  The  music 
is  heard  throughout  the  town,  and  the  flying  fame  thereof 
is  gone  out  over  the  whole  country. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  organ  was  built 
in  two  stages,  as  are  most  of  those  of  the  presmt 
day,  but  of  which  no  previous  example  is  met 
with  ;  the  chief  department — corresponding  with 
the  Great  organ  of  after-time,  and  fed  by  fourteen 
bellows — being  below,  and  the  two  smaller  de- 
partments— answering  to  the  Choir  and  Echo 
organs  of  later  times,  and  each  supplied  by  six 
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bellowB—bemg  above.  Several  of  the  pipes  were 
BO  far  of  an  exceptionally  large  size,  probably 
foreshadowing  the  Doable  I^iapason  of  subsequent 
times,  that  some  were  'conducted  hither,  others 
thither ' ;  that  is  to  say.  in  oigan-builders*  lan- 
guage, they  were  'conveyanced  off'  pipes,  and  were 
probably  brought  into  view  and  so  grouped  as  to 
form  an  ornamental  front,  exactly  as  in  the  present 
day.  The '  tongues '  were  perforated  with  *  hidden 
holes,'  after  the  manner  explained  by  Theophilus ; 
snd  there  were  the  remarkable  number  of  ten 
pipes  to  each  playing-slide  '  in  their  due  order,' 
whatever  that '  order '  may  have  been. 

The  organ  had  a  total  number  of  forty  tongues ; 
and  as  the  organist  had  the  help  of  two  assist- 
ants, and  each  '  managed  his  own  alphabet,"  the 
lettered  tongues  must  have  been  assorted  into 
three  sets.  The  remarks  of  the  same  writer  on 
the  voicing  of  pipes  show  it  to  be  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  three  divisions  of  this  organ  pro- 
duced as  many  different  strengths  of  tone,  like 
the  sepiy»te  manuals  of  a  mmlem  instrument. 
The  gamut  of  the  instrument  consisted  of  the 
seven  diatonic  soundsi  with  'the  music  of  the 
lyric  semitone  (B  fiat)  added.'  This  last  expres- 
sion is  interesting,  as  showing  not  only  that  the 
introduction  of  £e  B  flat  was  unusual,  but  that 
its  effect  was  musiaaL  It  modified  the  tritone 
which  existed  between  F  and  B. 

Sufficient  is  indicated  in  this  account  to  enable 
one,  after  some  thought,  to  offer  a  suggesUon  as 
to  the  most  probable  range  of  the  three  sets  of 
playing-siides  of  this  Windiester  organ.  A  series 
of  eleven  diatonic  sounds,  from  C  to  F,  making 
with  the  B  flat  (lyric  semitone)  twelve,  would 
be  all  that  was  required  bv  the  old  chants  as  an 
accompaniment,  and  would  dispose  of  thirty-six 
of  the  notes.  The  chief  alphabet  may  not  im- 
probably have  descended  one  note  lower,  to  B^ 
and  three  higher,  to  Bb,  a  compass  that  was  aftei^ 
wards  fr^uently  adopted  by  the  mediieval  organ- 
makers  ;  or  may  have  had  two  extra  diatonic  notes 
both  above  and  below,  extending  the  range  to 
two  octaves,  namely  from  A  to  A,  corresponding 
with  the  ancient  'Disjunct  or  Greater  System 
Complete.'  In  either  case  the  exact  number  of 
*  forty  tongues'  would  thus  be  accounted  for. 
These  assumed  ranges  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram. 
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The  description  of  the  organist's  opening  or 
dosing  the  holes  'as  the  individiud  nature  of 
the  varied  sound  requires,'  clearly  indicates  that 
he  manipulated  for  single  notes  only;  in  fact, 
with  slides  he  could  for  successive  sounds  do  no 
more  than  draw  forward  with  one  hand  as  he 
pushed  home  with  the  other. 

The  contrast  from  'loud'  to  'soft'  and  back, 
which  from  an  organ  was  probably  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  this  example,  would  be  obtained  by 


'the  organist*  himself  ceasing,  and  letting  one 
of  his  assistants  take  up  the  strain,  and  then  by 
his  again  resuming  it;  but  whether  the  three, 
when  simultaneously  engaged,  still  played  the 
melody  only,  or  whether  they  oocasionalfy  '  bat* 
tered  the  ears'  of  the  congregation  with  some  of 
the  hideous  progressions  instituted  by  Hucbald 
in  his  'Organum  in  the  loth  century,  it  probably 
now  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  If  the  latter, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  chants  of  the  period 
were  sometimes  clothed  in  such  harmony  as  the 
following ;  the  '  organist'  playing  the  plain-song, 
and  eauSi  of  the  attenduits  one  of  the  under 
parts: — 


If  the  din  caused  by  the  zealous  organist  and  hfs 
'two  brethren  (religious)  of  concordant  spirit* 
was  such  that  the  tone  'reverberated  and  echoed 
in  every  direction,  so  that  no  one  was  able  to 
draw  near  and  hear  the  sound,  but  had  to  stop 
with  his  hands  his  gaping  ears,'  which  could 
'receive  no  sound  but  that  alone,'  it  is  evident 
that  the  race  of  noisy  orcan  accompanyists  dates 
mudi  farther  back  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, and  existed  before  *  lay'  performers  were 
heard  o£ 


We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  a  vast  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  manner  of  construct- 
ing the  organ.  It  has  been  shown  that  when 
the  Winchester  organ  was  made,  and  onwards 
to  the  date  of  the  treatise  by  Theophilus,  the 
method  of  admitting  wind  to,  or  of  excluding  it 
from  the  pipes  of  a  note,  was  by  a  Slide,  wUch 
alternately  covered  and  exposed  the  underside  of 
the  holes  leading  up  to  its  pipes.  The  frictional 
resistance  of  the  slides,  at  all  times  trying,  would 
inevitably  be  increased  by  their  swelling  in  damp 
weather  and  becoming  tight;  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  lengthened  for  every  pipe  added, 
which  would  make  them  heavier  and  harder  to 
move  with  the  hand ;  and  they  involved  the  two- 
fold task,  already  mentioned,  of  simultaneously 
thrusting  one  slide  back  while  another  was  being 
drawn  out.  These  circumstances,  added  to  the 
fiict  that  a  given  resistance  can  be  overcome  with 
less  difficulty  by  a  blow  than  by  a  pull  with  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  must  have  directed  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  substituting  pressure  for  trao* 
tion  in  the  manipulation  of  the  organ.  Thus  it  is 
recorded  that  towards  the  end  of  Uie  i  ith  century 
huge  kevB,  or  rather  levers,  b^an  to  be  used  as  the 
means  tor  playing  the  instrument ;  and  however 
unwieldy  these  may  have  been,  they  were  never- 
theless tiie  first  rude  steps  towards  providing  tha 
organ  with  a  Iceyboard,  A  spring-box,  too,  of  some 
kind  was  almost  of  necessity  also  an  improvement 
of  the  same  period ;  for  without  some  restoring 
power,  a  key,  on  being  knocked  down,  would  have 
remained  there  until  picked  up ;  and  that  restore 
ing  power  would  be  the  most  readily  supplied  by 
a  spring  or  springs.  In  some  of  the  early  spring* 
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boxes  a  aepante  valve  Boems  to  hara  been  plao6d 
againBt  the  hole  leadine  up  to  every  pipe  of  each 
note,  where  it  was  held  in  position  by  an  elastic 
appliance  of  the  nature  just  named.  The  valves 
were  brought  under  outward  control  by  strings  or 
oords^  which  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the 
spring-box,  and  were  attached  to  the  key  lying  in 
a  direct  line  beneath.  As  the  keys  must  luive 
been  hung  at  their  inner  end,  and  have  had  their 
greatest  fiJl  in  front,  the  smallest  pipes  of  a  note 
were  no  doubt  from  the  first  placed  quite  inside, 
and  the  largest  in  front,  with  those  of  graduating 
scale  occupying  an  intermediate  position  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size ;  and  thus  the  small  valves, 
opening  a  lesser  distance,  were  strung  where  the 
key  hiul  the  least  fidl,  and  the  larger  pallets 
where  they  had  the  greatest  motion. 

The  late  Heir  Edmund  Schulse,  of  Paulinselle, 
about  twenty  years  ago  made  for  the  present 
writer  a  rough  sketch  of  the  spring-box  of  an 
organ  about  400  vears  old  which  he  assisted  in 
taking  to  pieces  when  he  was  quite  a  youth ;  from 
which  sketch  the  drawing  for  tbe  following  illus- 
tration was  prepared. 
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The  early  keys  are  described  as  being  frvm 
three  to  five  inches  wide,  or  even  more ;  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick  ;  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  with  a  hXi  sometimes  of  as 
much  as  a  foot  in  depth.  They  must  at  times 
therefore  have  been  as  large  as  the  treadle  of  a 
knife-grinder*B  machine.  Their  size  and  amount 
of  resistance  would  on  first  thought  appear  to 
have  been  most  unnecessarily  great  and  dumsy ; 
but  this  Is  soon  accounted  for.  We  have  seen 
that  the  gauge  of  the  keys  was  influenced  by  the 
size  of  pipe  necessary  for  the  lowest  note.  Their 
width  would  be  increased  when  the  compass  was 
extended  downwards  with  larger  pipes ;  and  their 
length  would  be  increased  with  the  number  of 
valves  that  had  to  be  strung  to  them ;  while  the 
combined  resistance  of  the  many  strong  springs 
of  the  larger  specunens  would  render  Uie  toudi 
insensible  to  anything  short  of  a  thump. 

It  was  in  the  Cathedral  at  Msgdeburg,  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  of  whi(£  we  have  been 
speaking  (the  iitii),  that  the  earliest  organ  with 
a  keyboazd  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  re- 
oordy  was  erected.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  com- 
pass of  sixteen  notes, — ^the  same  range  as  that  of 
our  assumed  'chief  alphabet'  of  the  Winchester 
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organ, — but  to  mtotion  is  made  as  to  what  the 
notes  were. 

In  the  1 2th  century  the  number  of  keys  wis 
sometimes  increased  ;  and  every  key  further  re- 
ceived the  addition  of  two  or  three  pipes,  sound- 
ing the  fifth  and  octave  to  the  unison.  Ac- 
cording  to  Seidell  (p.  8)  a  third  and  tenth  woe 
added.  Pjrovided  a  rank  of  pipes  sounding  the 
sub-octave  were  present,  the  fifth,  octave,  and 
tenth  would  sound  at  the  distance  of  a  tweUtii, 
fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  thereto,  which  would 
be  in  acoustic  proportion ;  but  a  rank  producing  a 
major  third  above  the  unison  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  plain-chant  conveying  the  impressioo 
of  a  minor  key,  must  have  sounded  so  atrocious, 
that  it  would  probably  be  introduced  only  to  be 
removed  on  the  eariiest  opportunity,  unless  a 
rank  of  pipes  sounding  the  second  octave  bdow 
the  unison  (afterwards  the  sa-feet  stop),  were 
also  present.  Although  the  number  of  pipes  to 
each  ke^  thus  continu^  to  be  added  to,  no  means 
was  devised  for  silencing  or  selecting  any  of  the 
several  ranks  or  tiers.  All  sounded  together,  and 
there  was  no  escaping  from  the  strong  inKSsiint 
'Full  Organ*  effect. 

There  is  a  curious  account  written  by  Lootens' 
— an  author  but  little  known— of  a  Dutch  organ 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  chureh  of  SL- 
Nicholas  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1 1 30.  The  organ 
had  two  manuals  and  pedals.  The  compass  of  the 
former  was  from  the  low  F  of 
the  bass  voice,  which  would  be 
of  6fe6t 
wapnaiuit 


represented  by  a  pipe 
'     Bl>  of  the 


standaoi  length,  up  to  the  Bl 
namely,  two  octaves  and  a  half.  The' chief 
manual  had  twelve  pipes  to  each  key,  including 
one  set  of  which  the  k^gest  pipe  would  be  1 2  feet 
in  length,*  and  which  therefore  was  identical  with 
the  Double  Open  Diapason  of  subsequent  times. 
The  soundboard  was  without  grooves  or  draw- 
stops,  oonjwquently  there  were  probably  neariy  as 
many  springs  for  the  organ-beater  to  overoome  as 
there  were  pipes  to  sound.  The  seoond  manual 
was  desoribMl  as  having  a  few  movable  draw- 
stops;  and  the  pedals  one  independent  stop, — 
oddly  enough  a  Trumpet,— details  and  peculi- 
arities which  strongly  point  to  the  last  two  de- 
partments having  been  additions  made  at  a  mtich 
later  period ;  for  a  'double  organ*  is  not  known 
to  have  existed  for  two  centuries  after  the  date 
at  which  this  one  is  said  to  have  been  completed ; 
still  less  a  triple  one. 

In  the  13th  century  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
divine  service  was,  according  to  Seidel,  pp.  80-9, 
deemed  pro&ne  and  scandalous  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  clergy,  just  as  in  the  17th  centuxy  the 
instrument  wan  called  a  *  squoUdng  abomina- 
tion' by  the  £nglish  Puritans.      The  Qreek 


I  Johum  JvUna  Bddd.  'Die  OtvH  and  flu-  Bui '  (BrnUn  wm. 

s  '  NouTMn  iiuuiu«l  complet  de  rOrgaatate '  (Paris). 

•  No  record  to  known  to  eztot  M  to  the  pltoh  to  whlok  tfaft  v«iy  sAriy 
organs  were  tuned,  or  whether  thcgr  wen  toned  to  any  waUorm  ptuA 
whatorar.  which  It  extremdy  donhtful.  In  fefcrrinc  to  the  liiwaac 
pipe  as  belns  IS  toei  In  speaking  length,  a  system  of  pipe  maaswiv- 
ment  to  made  use  of  which  to  not  known  to  bxn  been  adopted  mstfl 
centuries  after  the  date  at  which  thto  oifan  to  Mated  to  hsM  baaa 
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Ch\]rch  does  not  tolerate  its  use  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Early  in  the  14th  century — in  the  year  1 51 2 — 
an  organ  was  built  in  Germany  for  Marinua 
Sanutus,  a  celebrated  Venetian  Patrician,  which 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Raphael,  in 
Venice.  It  excited  great  admiration ;  and  as  it 
no  doubt  contained  all  the  newest  improvements, 
it  was  a  pleasing  return  to  make  for  the  organ 
sent  from  Venice  to  Aix-la-Ghapelle  nearly  five 
hundred  years  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  effected  in 
the  organ  in  the  14th  century  was  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  four  remaining  chromatic 
semitones.  F%  was  added  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century;  then  followed  C%  and  £b  ;  and  next 
G%.  The  £b  already  existed  in  the  Winchester 
and  other  medieval  instruments.  By  Dom  Bedos 
the  introduction  of  these  four  notes  is  assigned 
to  the  13th  century ;  while  others  place  the  first 
appearance  of  three  of  them  as  late  as  the  15th. 
Prsetorius  gives  them  an  intermediate  date — the 
middle  of  the  14th  century;  and  he  is  undoubt- 
edly correct,  as  they  were  certainly  in  the  Hal- 
berstadt  organ,  finished  in  the  year  1361. 

Dom  Bedos  refers  to  a  curious  MS.  of  the 
14th  century  in  the  Biblloth^ue  Boyale,  as  af- 
fording much  further  information  respecting  the 
organ  of  that  period.  This  MS.  records  that 
the  clavier  of  that  epoch  sometimes  comprised 
as  many  as  31  keys,  namelv,  from  B  up  to  F, 
two  octaves  and  a  fifth;  tbat     ■,.  0~^&- 

wooden  rollers,  resembling  those 
used  until  within  the  last  few 
years  in  English  organs,  were  employed  to 
transmit  the  movement  of  the  keys  to  the  valves ; 
that  the  bass  pipes  were  distributed,  right  and 
left,  in  the  form  of  wings ;  and  that  those  of  the 
top  notes  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  they  now  are. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  improve- 
ments just  mentioned,  and  others  that  are  neces- 
sarily implied,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
so  long  as  it  was  a  custom  in  organ-making  to 
have  the  pipes  above  and  the  keys  below  placed, 
parallel  one  to  the  other,  every  little  expansion 
of  the  organ  involved  an'  aggravation  of  the  un- 
wieldy size  of  the  keys,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
convenient  reach  of  the  player  set  most  rigid 
bounds  to  the  legitimate  expansion  of  the  organ, 
and  fixed  tbe  extent  of  its  limits.  The  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  roller-board  at  once  left  the 
dimensions  of  the  organ  free  to  be  extended 
laterally,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  measure  of 
tbe  keyboard. 

This  emancipation  was  necessary  before  the 
additional  semitones  could  be  conveniently  ac- 
commodated; for  as  they  would  materially  in- 
crease the  number  of  pipes  in  each  rank,  so  they 
would  require  wider  space  to  stand  in,  a  larger 
spring-box,  such  as  was  then  made,  to  stand 
upon,  and  rollers  equal  in  length  to  the  sum  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  pipes  were  removed 
out  of  a  [parallel  with  each  key. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  pipes, 
they  had  generally  been  placed  in  a  single  row, 
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as  shown  in  medieval  drawings,  but  as  the 
invention  of  the  chromatic  notes  nearlv  doubled 
the  number  in  the  septave — increasmg  them 
from  seven  to  twelve — ^half  the  series  would  now 
form  nearly  as  long  a  row  as  the  entire  diatonic 
range  previously  did.  The  two  smallest  pipes 
were  therefore  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  organ, 
and  the  remainder  alternately  on  each  side; 
and  their  general  outline — spreading  outwards 
and  upwards^gave  them  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  outstretched  win^.  The  '  zig-zag  *  plan- 
tation of  pipes  was  doubtless  a  sulwequent  ar- 
rangement. 

In  1350  Poland  fl|>peaT8  itt  connection  with 
our  subject.  In  that  y^ar  an-  organ  was  made 
by  a  monk  at  Thorn'  in  that  kingdom,  which 
had  33  keys:  As  this  is  the  exact  number 
possessed  by  the  Halberstadt  organ,  completed 
eleven  years  later,  it  is  possible  that  the  Thorn 
organ  may  have  been  an  anticipation  of  that  at 
Halberstadt,  as  &r  as  the  chromatic  keyboard  is 
concerned. 


Up  to  this  time  (14th  century),  we  have  met 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  organ  had  been 
employed  or  designed  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  execution  of  a  primitive  accompaniment  to 
the  plainsong;  but  the  instrument  which  now 
comba  under  notice  breaks  entirely  fresh  ground, 
and  marks  a  new  starting  point  in  the  use  of  the 
organ  as  well  as  its  construction  and  develop- 
ment. The  Halberstadt  Cathedral  organ,  al- 
though,-strictly  speaking,  U  'tingle  organ'  only, 
with  a  compass^  of  scaitcely  three  octaves,  had 
three  claviers,  and  |fipe8  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
any  that  have  ever  been  subsequently  made.  It 
was  built  by  Nicholas  Faber,  a  priest,  and  was 
finished  on  Feb.  33,  1361.  Our  information  re- 
garding it  is  obtained  from  the  description  of 
Michael  Prsetorius  in  his  *  Syntagma  musicum,* 
It  had  33  keys,  14  diatonic,  and  8  chromatic, 
extending  from  Bt]  up  to  A,  and 
3b  bellows  blows  by  10  men.    Its 


^-.s^ms^ 


largest  pipe,  B,  stood  in  front,  and 
was  3 1  Brunswick  feet  in  length,  and  3J  fb.  in  cir- 
cumference, or  about  114  inches  in  diameter.  This 
note  would  now  be  marked  as  the  semitone  below 
the  C  of  33  feet,  and  the  pipe  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  exceed  the  pipe  of  that  note  in 
length ;  but  the  pitch  of  the  Halberstadt  organ 
is  known  to  have  been  more  than  a  tone  sharper 
than  the  highest  pitch  in  use  in  England  at  the 
present  day,  which  accounts  for  the  want  of  length 
in  its  BQ  pipe> 

In  the  Halberstadt  instrument  a  successful 
endeavour  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  obtain 
some  relief  firom  the  constant '  full  organ  *  effect, 

1  As  the  history  of  mnslcal  Fitch  Is  treated  of  under  Its  proper 
heed.  It  is  only  neceuary  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  pitch  of  old  organs  sometimes  varied  to  no  less  an  extent 
than  half  an  ocUve,  and  that  too  at  one  and  the  same  date,  as  shown 
by  Arnold  Schlick  In  l&U.  One  reason  given  for  this  great  shlftios  « 
uf  the  pitch  was.  that  the  organ  shoald  be  tuned  to  suit  higher  or 
t  lower  voices,  without  the  organist  having  to  '  play  the  chromatics, 
,  which  was  not  convenient  to  every  one ' ;  a  difliculty  that  must  have 
Krl<en  as  much  from  the  construction  of  the  keyboards,  and  the  un- 
equal tuning,  as  from  lack  o(  skill  in  the  performer  to  use  them. 
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which  WM  ftU  that  had  previouily  been  com- 
monly produced.  For  this  purpoee  a  means  was 
devised  for  enabling  the  pipes  standing  in  front 
(afterwards  the  Principal,  Pnestant,  or  Open  Dia- 
pason), and  the  laig«r  pipes  in  the  side  towers 
(subsequently  pari  of  the  Great  Bass  Principal, 
or  33-feet  Diapason),  to  be  used  separately  and 
independently  of  the  other  tiers  of  pii>es,  which 
were  located  behind,  and  hence  called  the  Hinter- 
tatZf  or  '  hinder^position.'  This  result  was  ob- 
tained by  introducing  three  claviers  instead  of 
one  only  ;  the  upper  one  for  the  full  organ,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  tiers  of  pipes  combined ;  the 
middle  one,  of  the  same  compass  as  the  upper, 
and  called  *  Discant/  for  the  open  diapason  alone ; 
and  the  lower  one,  with  a  compass  of  an  octave, 
from  I]  (Bl])  to  H  (Bb),  for  the  lower  portion  of 
the  bass  diapason.  The  residt  of  this  armnge- 
ment  was  that  a  change  from  forte  to  piano 
could  be  obtained  by  playing  with  the  right  hand 
on  the  middle  manuiJ  and  the  left  hand  on  the 
lower.  It  was  even  possible  for  the  organist  to 
strike  out  the  plainsong,  forte,  on  the  Uintermtz 
with  his  left  fist,  and  play  a  primitive  counter- 
point {diicarU)  with  the  right.  Pnetorius  men- 
tions incidentally  that  the  large  bass  pipes,  which 
sounded  the  third  octave  below  the  unison,  would 
have  been  scarcely  definable,  but  being  accom- 
panied by  the  numerous  pipes  of  other  pitches 
in  the  general  mixture  or^n,  they  became  effeo- 
tive.  A  rank  of  pipes  sounding  a  *  third '  above 
the  unison,  like  that  mention^  by  SeideU  and 
already  quoted,  might  very  well  have  been  among 
these. 

The  claviers  of  the  Halberstadt  organ  pre- 
sented several  interesting  features;  a^d  being 
the  earliest  examples  of  chromatic  keyboards 
known,  are  here  engraved  from  Praetorius. 

Fio.  10. 
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The  keys  of  the  Halberstadt  organ  were  made 
at  a  time  when  the  five  chromatic  notes  —  or 
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as  we  now  call  them,  the  'sharps  and  flats *-^ 
were  placed  in  a  separate  row  from  the  '  naturals.' 
almost  as  distinctly  so  as  a  second  xnanual  of  the 
present  day.  The  keys  of  the  upper  (//tulersot:) 
and  middle  {Diacant)  claviers  (Fig.  lo)  measured 
four  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  diatonic 
notes  were  ornamentally  shaped  and  Uttered,  thai 
preserving  the  'alphabetic*  custom  observed  ia 
the  10th-century  organ  at  Winchester,  and  de- 
scribed by  Theophilus  in  the  nth.  The  chro- 
matic notes  were  square-shaped,  and  had  thdr 
surface  about  two  and  a  half  inches  above  do: 
of  the  diatonic,  were  two  inches  in  ^nridth,  acd 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  had  a  £all  of  about  as 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  chromatic  keys  were 
no  doubt  preaBed  down  by  the  three  inner  fingcn» 
and  the  diatonic  by  the  wrist  end  of  the  hand.  Tk 
diatonic  notes  of  Uie  lower  clavier  (Fi^.  1 1),  eight 
in  number,  namely  I)  (B  lO,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G.  A,  H 
(Btn,  were  quite  dififerently  formed,  bein^  square- 
fronted,  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  with  a  space 
of  about  the  same  width  on  each  side.  Tbe«i 
keys  were  evidently  thruat  down  by  the  lefi  haml 
by  pressure  from  the  shoulder,  like  handles,  the 
space  on  each  side  being  left  for  the  fingers  and 
thumb  to  pass  through.  This  clavier  had  fbor 
chromatic  notes,  C%,  £b,  Ff ,  and  Gf ,  but  ciuiouily 
enough,  not  Bb,  although  that  was  the '  lyric  semi- 
tone* of  which  so  much  is  heard  long  before. 

The  contrast  between  the  forte  and  /mu9 
effect  on  the  Halberstadt  organ — ftoia  the  full 
oi^gan  to  a  single  set  of  pipes — must  have  bees 
very  violent ;  but  the  experiment  had  the  gtwd 
effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
change,  if  less  marked,  would  be  grateful  and  use- 
ful ;  for  Seidel  (p.  9)  records  that  from  this  time 
instruments  were  frequently  made  oomprisii^ 
two  manual  organs,  the  upper  one,  interestingly 
enough,  being  named  'discant*;  and  he  further 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  kind  of  oonstroc- 
tion  probably  led  to  the  invention  of  Couplers. 

He  likewise  mentions  that  large  churches  men 
often  provided  with  a  second  and  smaller  oi^gan ; 
and  Pnetorius  speaks  of  primitive  little  organs 
which  were  hung  up  agamst  a  colunm  in  the 
church*  like  swallows  nests,*  and  contained  twelve 
or  thirteen  notes  almost  or  entirely  diatonic^ 
thus, 

B,  C,  D.  E,  F.  G,  A.  B,   C,  D,  E.  F;  or 
C,  D.  E,  F.  G.  A.  Bb,C,  D.  E,  F,  G,  A. 

Dom  Bedos  relates  that  in  the  14th  centuxy 
an  organ  was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, at  Dijon,  which  not  only  had  two  maniials» 
but  had  the  choir  organ  in  front.  The  front 
pipes  were  maAe  of  tin,  those  inside  of  lead  ; 
there  were  said  to  be  soundboard  grooves,  covered 
underneath  with  white  leather ;  three  bellows  4 
feet  7  inches  long,  and  3  feet  i  inch  wide ;  and  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  continuous  wind  ooold 
be  provided  from  one  belloivs  only.  This,  how- 
ever, is  manifestly  the  account  of  an  organ  which 
had  received  improvements  long  aft^  its  con- 
struction, such  additions  afterwards  coming  to  be 
described  as  part  of  the  original  work. 
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We  now  come  to  the  15th  oentary,  which 
was  prolific  in  its  improvements  of  the  spring- 
box,  keys,  pedals,  wind-supply,  etc.  And  first 
of  the  Spring-box. 

The  first  endeavour  was  to  obtain  more  than 
one  strength  of  tone  from  the  f»ame  manual.  It 
appears  that  to  establish  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing some  of  the  sets  of  pipes  (doubtless  those 
that  afterwards  constituted  the  mixture  and 
other  bright-sounding  ranks)  from  speaking  when 
required  to  be  silent,  a  sliding  board  was  placed 
over  the  valves  that  opened  and  closed  the  en* 
trance  for  the  wind  at  the  feet  of  those  pipes. 
The  remaining  tiers  of  pipes,  doubtless  those 
sounding  the  unison  (8),  octave  (4),  and  sub- 
octave  (16),  could  thus  be  left  in  readiness  to 
sound  alone  when  desired.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
trivance must  have  greatly  resembled  that  of  the 
'shifting  movement'  of  subsequent  times. 

Two  distinct  effects  were  thus  obtained  from 
one  organ  and  one  set  of  keys  ;  and  the  question 
would  soon  arise,  *  if  two,  why  not  more  ?  *  A 
further  division  of  the  organ-sound  soon  followed ; 
and  according  to  Prsetorius  the  credit  of  first 
dividing  and  converting  the  Eintertatz  into  an 
Instrument  of  several  single  sets  of  pipes  (after- 
wards called  registers  or  stops)  is  due  to  a 
German  artificer  of  the  appropriate  name  of 
Timotheus,  who  constructed  a  soundboard  pos- 
sessing this  power  for  an  organ  which  he 
rebuilt  for  the  monastery  of  the  Bishop^s  palace 
at  WUrtzburg. 

The  'Spring  soundboard*  was  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  valves  of  each  note  were 
closed  in  on  each  side  by  two  diminutive  walls 
(soundboard  bars)  extending  from  the  back  to 
the  front  of  the  wind-box,  and,  together  with  the 
top  and  bottom,  forming  and  enclosing  each  valve 
within  a  separate  canal  (soimdboard  groove)  of 
its  own.  The  entire  area  of  the  former  wind-box 
was  partitioned  off  in  this  manner,  and  occupied 
by  the  'bars*  and  'grooves'  of  the  newly  devised 
soundboard.  A  playing-valve  (soundboard  pallet) 
was  necessary  below  each  groove  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude wind.  These  were  collectively  enclosed 
within  a  box  (wind-chest)  now  added  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  the  transformed  wind-box.  The  valves 
immediately  under  the  several  pipes  of  a  note 
were  no  longer  drawn  down  from  below  by  cords, 
but  were  pressed  down  from  above,  as  shown  in 
the  following  cut,  which  is  a  transverse  section 
of  a  smaU  spring  soundboard  for  three  stops. 
Fio.  18. 
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A  meted  pin  passed  down  through  the  surfaoe 
of  the  soundboard  and  rested  on  the  front  end  \ 


of  the  'r8gist^^•valve'  as  it  was  called.  A  move- 
ment or  draw-stop  was  provided,  on  drawing' 
which  the  longitudinal  row  of  metal  pins  was 
pressed  down,  and  the  valves  lowered.  The  com- 
bined resistance  of  the  set  of  springs  beneath  the 
valves  was  veiy  considerable,  hence  great  force 
was  necessary  in  'drawing  a  stop,*  wMch  had  to 
be  hitched  on  to  an  iron  bar  to  keep  it  'out.' 
When  released  it  sprang  back  of  its  own  accord. 
The  set  of  pipes  of  which  the  register^valves  were 
open,  would  then  be  ready  for  use  ;  and  in  the 
woodcut  the  frt>nt  set  is  shown  as  being  thus 
prepared.  The  wind  would  be  admitted  into  the 
groove  by  drawing  down  the  soundboard  pallet, 
which  is  seen  immediately  below. 

By  this  means  the  power  was  created  of  using 
each  separate  set  of  pipes,  except  the  small  ones, 
singly  or  in  any  desired  combination,  so  that  the 
organ  could  be  plaved  loud  or  soft,  or  at  any  in- 
termediate strength  between  the  two  extremes ; 
and  they  now  for  the  first  time  received  distinc- 
tive names,  as  Principal  (Open  Diapason,  8  feet) ; 
Octave  (Principal,  4  feet);  Quint  (Tweiah,  2f 
feet) ;  Super-octave  (Fifteenth,  a  feet) ;  etc. ; 
and  each  separate  series  was  then  called  a 
Register  (Stop).  The  smaller  sets  of  pipes  were 
left  to  be  used  in  a  group,  and  were  csiled  *  Mix- 
ture'^ (Sesquialtera,  etc.).  The  stops  sounding 
a  note  in  aooordance  with  the  key  struck,  as  0 
on  the  C  key,  were  afterwards  called  Foundation- 
stops  ;  those  which  produced  a  different  sound, 
as  G  or  £  on  the  C  key,  were  named  Mutation- 
stops;  while  those  that  combined  the  two  classes 
of  sounds  were  distinguished  as  Compound  or 
Mixture  Stops. 

The  spring  soundboard  was  much  admired  by 
some  Hollanders;  and  some  organ-builders  frt>m 
the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  from  Brabant,  went 
to  see  it,  and  constructed  soundboards  on  the 
same  system  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  pipe-work,  however,  was  all  of  one  class, 
— open,  metal,  cylindrical,  and  of  full  propor- 
tionate scale— 'Similar  in  general  model  to  the 
second  great  class  of  pipe  referred  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article  as  Open.  Great  there- 
fore as  was  the  gain  resulting  from  the  invention 
of  the  registers,  the  tone  stiU  remained  of  one 
general  character  or  quality.  It  then  occurred  to 
some  of  the  thinking  m^n  of  the  time  that  other 
qualities  of  tone  would  probably  ensue  if  modifica- 
tions were  made  either  in  the  shape,  proportion, 
outUne,  or  material  of  the  pipes,  etc. ;  and  the 
experiments  justified  the  hypothesis. 

Stopped  pipes  (our  first  great  class)  were  made 
either  of  wood  dosed  with  a  plug,  or  of  metal 
covered  with  a  sliding  cap;  and  so  a  soft  pleasing 
mild  tone  was  obtained.  Thus  originated  the 
Gedact  (Stopped  Diapason),  Bordun  (Bourdon), 
Klein-gedact  (Flute),  etc.  Some  Reed-stops  (our 
third  class)  were  also  invented  about  this  time, 

\  Dr.  Barner.  Dr.  Crotch.  KleMwetter.  and  other  writers,  took  con- 
siderable paint  to  ventilate  and  enforce  their  Tarloos  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Mixture-stop  In  an  organ ;  but  they  all  omitted  to  re- 
member that  for  centuries  the  whole  organ  was  nothing  but  one 
huge  stop  of  the  kind ;  and  that  when  the  larger  seU  of  pipes  were 
separated  olT  for  use.  the  Mixture  was  aelf-f  >rmed  out  of  the  residue, 
conslsthig  of  rows  of  little  pipes  that  were  thonsht  scaroeljr  worth  the 
trouble  of '  dimwlng  on'  separately. 
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M  the  PoMknne  (Tromboiie),  Tmmpei,  Vox 
homaDA,  etc.  Stopt  oompoted  of  oylindricftl  pipes 
of  gmall  diameter  were  likewiie  conitructed,  and 
made  to  prodaoe  the  atring-tone,  which  itopt 
were  hence  called  Violone  (Double  Bats),  Viol 
di  gamba,  etc. ;  and  further  modificationa  of  tone 
were  aecured  by  either  making  the  pipea  taper 
upwards,  as  in  the  Spitz-flote,  Qemshom,  etc.,  or 
spread  out,  as  in  the  Doloan.  Thus  was  brought 
about  as  great  a  contrast  in  the  organ  'tone^tints  * 
as  there  is  between  the  mduated  but  similar 
tones  of  a  photograph  and  the  varied  tints  of  a 
coloured  drawing. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  century  the  keys 
were  reduced  in  size  several  times,  tm  firesh 
contrivances  for  manipulating  the  instrument 
were  from  time  to  time  thought  of,  or  new  re- 
quirements arose. 


An  early  improvement  consisted  in  oombininff 
the  'long  and  short  keys'  on  one  manual,  and 
so  hr  reducing  their  rise  that  they  could  be 
played  by  perhaps  a  couple  of  fingers  and  the 
thumb  alternately.  The  manuals  of  the  old 
organ  in  the  church  of  St.  .£gidien,  in  Bruns- 
wick, presented  this  advance;  and  as  they  are 
earlv  examples,  perhaps  the  very  first  to  fore- 
shadow the  modem  keyboard,  a  representation 
of  a  few  notes  of  one  of  them  is  here  given  firom 
Pnetorius, 

Pio.  14. 


The  naturals  of  the  Great  manual  were  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  width,  two  inches 
and  three  eighths  in  length  in  front  of  the 
shrirt  keys,  while  the  short  keys,  three  inches 
long  and  an  inch  wide,  stood  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  naturals.  The  keys  of  the  second 
manual  {JUickpositif),  curiously  enough,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  to  a  somewhat  smaller 
gauge,  the  naturab  being  an  inch  and  a  half  in 


oegan: 

width.  On  this  organ  the  intervals  of  a  tliird, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lay  within  the  span  of  the  band, 
and  were  doubtless  sometimes  played. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  of  IcfUering 
the  keys  was  still  followed ;  but  the  formation  of 
the  davier  was  quickly  becoming  so  cumpjurt,  well 
defined,  and  susceptible  of  being  learnt  without 
such  asristance,  that  the  'alphabet'  probably  fell 
into  disuse  as  superfluous  soon  after  this  time. 

The  name  given  to  the  second  manual, — Jiick- 
potitif,  Back-choir  organ,  or,  as  it  is  called  io 
England,  '  Choir  organ  in  fix>nt,' — ^is  interestiog 
as  riiowing  that  at  this  time  the  double  organ  (to 
the  eye)  was  certainly  in  existence. 

Franchinus  Gaffurius,  in  his '  Theorica  Muaica,* 
printed  at  Milan  in  1491,  gives  a  curious  en- 
graring  of  an  organist  playing  upon  an  eariy 
clavier  of  this  period,  with  broad  keys,  of  which 
a  copy  is  given  on  the  opposite  page  (Fig.  15). 

The  illustration  is  of  peculiar  intercut,  as  it 
represents  the  player  udng  his  hands — ^to  judge 
firom  their  position,  independently  of  each  other — 
in  the  execution  of  a  piece  of  muuc  in  two  distinct 
parts ;  the  melody — posribly  a  plainsong — being 
taken  with  the  right  hand,  which  appears  to  be 
proceeding  sedately  enough,  while  the  left  seems 
to  be  occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  a  contrapuntal 
figure,  the  elbows  meanwhile  being  stretched  out 
into  almost  a  flying  porition. 

The  keys  of  the  organs  in  the  Barefooted 
Friars*  church  at  Nurembeig  (Rosenberger, 
1475),  the  cathedral  at  Erfurt  (Castendorfer, 
1483),  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Blasius 
at  Brunswick  (Kranz,  1499),  were  lens  again  in 
size  than  the  foregoing,  so  that  an  octave  was 
brought  within  about  a  note  of  its  present  width. 
The  next  reduction  must  therefore  have  intro- 
duced the  scale  of  key  still  in  use.  Seidel  (p.  10) 
mentions  that  in  1493  Rosenberger  built  for  the 
cathedral  at  Bamberg  a  still  larger  organ  than 
his  former  work  at  Nuremberg,  and  with  more 
keys.  He  further  observes  that  the  manual  of 
the  organ  in  the  Barefooted  Friars'  church  had 
the  upper  keys  of  ivory  and  the  under  keys  of 
ebony.  Here  then  we  reach  a  period  when 
the  kejrs  were  certainly  capped  with  light  and 
dark  hued  materials,  in  the  manner  which  -con- 
tinued to  be  followed  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  naturals  were  usually  black, 
and  tlie  sharps  and  flats  white.  Seidel  states  also 
that  all  the  above-named  organs  were  provided 
with  pedals. 

The  invention  of  the  Pedals  ranks  among  the 
most  important  improvements  that  were  effected 
in  the  15th  century.  For  a  long  time  they  did 
not  exceed  an  octave  in  compass,  and  consisted 
of  the  diatonic  notes  only — l](Bb),  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  A,  H  (Btj) — ^and  their  use  was  for  some 
time  confined,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  holding  of  long  sustained  sounds  only.  The 
manual  clavier  was  attached  to  them  by  cords. 
This  kind  of  'pedal-action'  could  only  be  applied 
conveniently  when  the  pedals  were  made  to  a 
similar  gauge  to  the  manual  clavier,  as  the 
clavier  keys  had  previously  been  made  to  accord 
in  position  with  the  valves  in  the  early  spring- 
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box.  This  ooirespondence  of  gauges  was  actually 
observed  by  Geoigiui  Kleng  in  the  pedals  which 
he  added  to  the  organ  at  Halberstadt  in  1495 ; 
and  as  those  pedals  were  at  the  same  time  the 
earliest  of  which  a  representation  is  to  be  traced, 
an  engraving  has  already  been  given  of  them  be* 
low  the  Halberstadt  claviers  (Fig  la,  p.  582).  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  diatonic 
keys  already  mentioned,  tbey  had  the  four  chro- 
matic notes  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
lower  manaal  with  which  they  communicated. 
The  naturals  were  made  of  the  kind  that  were 
afterwards  called  '  toe  pedals.* 

Fio.  15. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century — in  the 
year  1418 — the  pedals  received  the  important 
accession  of  a  stop  of  independent  pedal-pipes, 
and  thus  were  initiated  the  *  Pedal  Basses*  which 
were  destined  to  impart  so  much  dignity  and 
majesty  to  the  general  organ  tone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  pedal  stop  was  discovered,  is  thus 
related  in  the  Leipsic  Musical  Gazette  for  1836 
(p.  128) : — *In  the  year  1818  a  new  organ  was 
erected  in  the  church  of  Beeskow,  five  miles 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  on  which  occasion 
the  organ-builder,  Marx  senior,  took  some  pain» 


to  asbertain  the  age  of  the  old  oipm  which  he 
had  to  remove.  On  a  careful  investigation  it 
appeared  that  the  old  organ  had  been  built  just 
four  hundred  years,  the  date  Mccccxviii  being 
engraved  on  the  upper  side  of  the  partition  (item) 
of  the  two  principal  pedal-pipes,  for  that  these 
two  pipes  did  belong  to  the  pedal  was  clear  from 
their  admeasurement.* 

In  1468  or  69  Traxdorff,  of  Mayence,  made 
an  organ  for  the  church  of  St,  Sebald  at  Nurem- 
berg, with  an  octave  of  pedals,  which  adjuncts 
led  to  his  being  a^terwaxds  at  times  quoted  as 
the  originoUor  of  them. 

Their  invention  has  more  usually  been  attri- 
buted to  Bemhard  in  1470  or  147 1,  organist  to 
the  Doge  of  Venice ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  known  long  before  his  time. 
Several  improvements  connected  with  the  pedals 
seem  not  to  have  been  traced  to  their  originators ; 
such  as  the  introduction  of  the  semitones,  the 
formation  of  the  frame  pedal-board  as  now  made, 
the  substitution  of  rollers  for  the  rope-action 
when  the  breadth  of  the  manual  keys  was  made 
less  than  that  of  the  pedals ;  the  separation  of 
the  32-feet  stop  from  the  manual,  and  its  appro- 
priation, together  with  that  of  other  registers, 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  pedals,  etc.  Bem- 
hard may  perhaps  have  been  the  first  to  originate 
some  of  these  iJterations,  and  Traxdorff  others, 
which  tradition  afterwards  associated  with  the 
'  invention  of  the  pedals.* 

Dom  Bedos  mentions  that  in  the  course  of 
the  15th  century,  16-  and  even  32-feet  pipes  be^an 
to  be  heard  of,  and  that  they  necesiiitated  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
organ,  particularly  of  the  bellows.  Pipes  of  16 
and  nearly  32  feet  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
exi8t<:nce  a  century  earlier  than  the  period  to 
which  Dom  Bedos  assigns  them.  His  observation 
therefore  may  be  taken  as  applying  more  probably 
to  the  fact  that  means,  which  he  specifies,  had 
been  taken  to  rectify  the  feebleness  existing  in 
the  tones  of  large  pipes,  such  for  instance  as  those 
at  Halberstadt.  Hand-bellows  were  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  wind,  either  in  quantity 
or  strength,  and  hence  more  capacious  ones  were 
substituted.  Prsetorius,  in  1620,  illustrates  this 
improvement  by  giving  a  representation  of  the 
twenty  bellows  wliich  he  found  existing  in  the  old 
organ  in  the  church  of  St.  iEgidien  in  Brunswick, 
and  which  we  have  copied  (Fig.  16,  next  page).^ 

Upon  each  bellows  was  fixed  a  wooden  shoe  ; 
the  blowers  held  on  to  a  transverse  bar,  and  each 
man,  placing  his  feet  in  the  shoes  of  two  bellows, 
raised  one  as  he  lowered  the  other.  Great  in- 
genuity and  constructive  labour  were  bestowed 
on  such  bellows ;  but  a  supply  of  wind  of  uniform 
strength  could  never  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  and  consequently  the  organ  could  never 
have  sounded  in  strict  tune. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  the 
very  ingenious  but  complicated  spring  sound- 
board  was   discontinued   as    being    subject    to 

1  The  reader  will  remember  that  thli  method  of  comoretiliic  the 
organ-wind  bod  been  tbouKbt  oi  upwards  of  a  thuusauU  jreaiA  earliei 
at  CoDStantlaople. 
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frequent  and  very  difficult  repairs,  and  for  it  was 
substituted  the  soundboard  with  sliding  registers. 


Fio  ifl. 


In  this  soundboard  were  ingeniously  combined 
the  chief  features  of  the  two  kinds  of  wind-control- 
ling apparatus  that  had  heen  in  use  in  previous 
centuries.  Between  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
grooves,  and  those  now  made  parallel  therewith 
in  the  pipe-stocks,  into  which  the  feet  of  the  pipes 
fitted,  were  now  introduced  the  slides,  shown  in 
profile  in  the  following  cut ;  which  were  now 
laid  the  lentjlh-tcay  of  the  soundboard,  instead  of 
the  o'oss-way  as  in  the  old  spring-box ;  and  as 
they  were  placed  in  the  opposite  direction  they 
likewise  operated  in  the  reverse  way  to  what  they 
formerly  did  ;  that  is,  each  slide  opened  or  closed 
one  pipe  of  the  several  notes^  whereas  before  it 
F:o.  17. 


^^ 


C< 


7^ 


T 


acted  on  the  several  p'pes  of  one  note,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  p.  578.  The  pallets  and  springs  in  the 
windchest  were  of  course  retained;  but  the 
forest  of  valves  etc.  which  had  been  imbedded 
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'  in  the  grooveB  was  done  away  with,  snd  the 
soundboard  simplified  and  perfected  in  tbe  &rm 
in  which  it  still  continues  to  be  made.  (Fig.  17.) 
In  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  centuiy  ^.isit- 
1518)  a  large  and  handsome  organ  wss  erected 
in  St.  Mary's  church,  Lubeck,.  which  hsd  two 
Manuals  from  D  to  A  above  the  treble  stare, 
and  a  separate  pedal  down  to  C.  The  latter  b<i 
a  great  Principal  of  32  feet,  and  a  second  ooe  of 
16  feet,  made  of  the  finest  English  tin,  aod 
both  '  in  front.*  This  organ  however  wss  tuDcd 
to  a  very  sharp  pitch  —  a  whole  tone  above 
the  highest  now  in  use.  Its  largest  pipe  then- 
fore,  iJthough  named  C,  really  sounded  D.  &&! 
was  therefore  scarcely  so  long  as  the  biggeit 
pipe  at  Halberstadt,  made  a  century  aod  a  klf 
earlier.  This  organ  received  the  addition  d 
a  third  Manual  (then  caUed  *  Positiv  im  Stuhl ') 
in  1560  and  1561,  and  subsequently  underwat 
many  other  enlargements  and  improvements;  a* 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  wb^a 
the  celebrated  Buxtehude  was  organist,  its  dis- 
position stood  nearly  as  follows  ;  though  the  li^t 
may  possibly  include  a  few  subsequent  additio&: 
of  minor  importance. 

HAtJPTWCaK.    18  ttopt. 

Keet,  r* 


rrrlndpal       .      .       . 

.       16 

Bausch-pfdfenSall)     . 

Qui  lit  at  On      . 

.      M  ;  Mixture.  7  ranks 

Ociav      .... 

.        8    SchariT.  4  ranks 

Spitz-flOte      .       .      . 

•        fi  iTrompeta      .      .     *     ■ 

Octav      .... 

4    TrompeM       .      .      .     . 

Itohr-flOte      .       .      . 

.         4     Ziuk 

Nwaat    .... 

.        «jl 

UXT 

BB-WCBK.     14  Stop*. 

Bordon          .       .      . 

.      16    8esqaialt«r«.a2*17)       . 

Principal        .      .      . 

8    Mixture.  4  ranks 

Kohr-flOte      .      .       . 

.        8    ScliarftSrmoks 

Viola  dl  (iambft 

8    Fasutt             .... 

QuiiiUtOn      . 

8    Bar-pteifo       .      .     .     . 

Octave           . 

4    Tricht«r-neaal     .      .     . 

SplU-flOia      .      .      . 

Bac 

3T-WKaK.    15  stops. 

rrlncfpal       .      •      • 

.        8    Oboe 

G«dacl           .       .       • 

.       8     Cormorn        .... 

OcUve 

.        <    B*«»l 

Bohr-flOte.     .      .       . 

♦                     (InasweU) 

NasMt           .       .       . 

.      2S  note 

Se^qulaltcra  (12  *  17) 

2     Trompete       .       .      .     • 

Miitur.  8  ranks 

Trompete       .... 

ClJiilwl.Sr»iiks 

Voxhumaaa        .      .     . 

f 

BDAU    15  stops. 

Principal       .      .      . 

92 

Vlztur.  6  ranks 

Principal       .      .      . 

16 

Posaune         .... 

Bub-baas        .      .      . 

16 

Puaaune         .... 

Octave    .... 

.        8 

Oedact    .... 

8 

Trompete       .... 

OctaT      .... 

4 

Connume      .... 

Nacht-hora           .       . 

4 

Trompeta       .... 

Ocuv      .... 

2 

This  is  the  organ,  to  visit  which  and  to  bear 
Buxtehude  play,  Sebastian  Bach  walked  50  mil» 
in  1705.  Two  years  earlier  (in  170.^),  Handd 
visited  Liibeck,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
organist  to  one  of  the  other  chun:hes  in  tba« 
ancient  Hans  town ;  but  finding  that  one  of 
the  conditions  was  that  the  successful  competitor 
must  become  tbe  husband  of  the  daughter  of  tbe 
late  organist— an  appointment  for  which  Handel 
had  certainly  sent  in  no  application — he  excaeed 
himself  from  continuing  the  contest,  and  retreated 
to  Hamburg. 

Both  the  musicians  just  named,  then  so  yoan? 
and  afterwards  so  greatly  venerated,  very  prob- 
ably not  only  listened  to  but  played  upon  tbi» 
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organ ;  and  as  it  contained  examples  of  most  of 
the  varietieB  of  stop  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  this  notice  of  the  progress  of  organ-build* 
ing  abroad  may  for  the  present  be  fitly  closed 
with  the  foregoing  account  of  the  enlarged  form 
of  the  earliest'  32-ft.  C  compassed  oigan  that 
was  ever  made,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 
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Having  traced  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
organ  in  various  kingdoms,  attention  may  now  be 
devoted  to  its  speciiJ  progress  in  England* 

1407.    Ely  Cathedral, 

The  earliest  record  known  to  exist  that 
gives  any  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  making 
an  organ  in  England,  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Precentor's  accounts  of  Ely  Cathedral,  under  the 
date  1407.  The  items,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
read  as  follows :— 

i.  d. 

20BtonMofleftd, 16    9 

4  white  hones'  hides  for  4  pair  of  bellowi,       .     7    8 
Ashen  hoope  for  the  bellows,  .       .       .04 

10  pain  of  hinges^ 1  10 

The  carpenter,  8  days,  making  the  bellows,       .     2.  8 

12  springs, 0    3 

1  pound  of  glue, 0   1 

1  pound  of  un, .03 

6  calf  skins. 2    6 

12  sheep  skins, 2    4 

2pounds  of  quicksilTer, 2    0 

Wire,  nails,  cloth,  hoops,  and  staples,       .       .10 
Fetching  the  organ-builder,  and  his  board, 

ISweeks,   .......       .   40   0 

Total,     3 17   8 

These  particulars,  although  scanty,  contain 
entries  that  help  us  to  trace  a  few  of  the  features 
of  this  early  instrument.  The  'ashen  hoops' 
indicate  that  the  bellows  were  of  the  forge  kind. 
The  *12  springs*  were  doubtless  the  'playing 
springs,*  and  if  so,  denote  tliat  the  organ  had 
a  compass  of  12  notes;  exactly  the  number  re- 
quired for  the  Gregorian  Chants  (0  to  F),  with 
the  Bb  added.  The  metal  for  the  pipes,  com- 
pounded of  '  I  pound  of  tin  *  only  to  '  20  stones 
of  lead*  must  have  been  rather  poor  in  quality 
and  texture.  The  circumstance  of  the  organ- 
builder  being  fetched,  and  his  board  paid  for, 
indicates  that  the  useful  class  of  artificers  to 
which  ho  belonged  sometimes  led  rather  an 
itinerant  life,  as  we  shall  presently  see  they  oon- 
tinued  to  do  two  centuries  later. 

About  the  year  1450,  Whethamstede,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  presented  to  his  church  an  organ 
on  which  he  expended,  including  its  erection, 
fifty  pounds — ^an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
This  instrument,  we  are  told,  was  superior  to 
everything  of  the  kind  then  in  England  for  size, 
tone,  and  workmanship ;  but  no  record  is  left  as 
to  where  or  by  whom  it  was  made,  nor  as  to 
what  its  contents  or  compass  were. 

1 500- 1670.    A  Pair  of  Organs, 

The  term  'pair  of  organs,'  so  much  used  in 
the  16th  and  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
turies, ^has  been  a  source  of  as  much  difficulty  to 
the  ooinmentators,  as  the  spelling  of  the  words 


themselves  became  to  the  scribes  of  the  period. 
(See  note  below. )  It  grew  gradually  into  use ;  and 
the  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  it,  namely 
that  there  were  various  hinds  of  '  pairs  *  in  use, 
has  passed  without  hitherto  receiving  sufficient 
notice.  At  York  in  141 9,  1457,  1469,  and 
1485,  the  instrument  is  spoken  of  in  tiie  sin- 
gular number,  as  'The  organ,'  or  'The  great 
organ.*  In  1475  it  is  referred  to  as  'An  organ.* 
In  1463  we  meet  with  'y«  players  at  y«  orgenys,' 
and  in  148a  a  payment  is  made  for  'mending  of 
organys.'  In  1501  the  complete  expression  is 
met  with,  'one  peyre  of  oxgynys*;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  use  up  to  the  time  of  Pepys,  who 
wrote  his  '  Diary'  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century. 

One  commentator  considered  the  term '  pair '  to 
refer  to  the '  double  bellows';  but  besides  the  fact 
that  a  single  bellows  is  sometimes  itself  called 
a  '  pair,'  a  '  pair  of  virginals,'  containing  wires, 
required  no  wind  whatever.  Another  annotator 
thought  that  a  '  pair '  signified  two  organs  con- 
joined, with  two  sets  of  keys,  one  above  the  other — 
'  one  called  the  choir  organ,  and  the  other  the 
great  organ';  but  this  explanation  is  answered 
by  an  entry  of  the  expense  incurred  for  '  a  pair 
of  new  organ»*  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Hill,  in  the  year  153 1,  which,  including  the  cost 
'for  bringing  them  home,'  amounted  altogether 
to  '  x«.  viijd.'  only.  If  this  were  not  sufficient, 
there  would  be  the  fact  that  many  churches 
contained  *t'U}0  payre  of  'orgyns';  and  if  they 
were  of  the  bulk  supposed,  there  would  be  the 
question  how  much  room,  if  any,  could  have 
remained  in  the  church  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  congregation.  A  third  writer  suggested 
that  a  '  pair '  meant  an  organ  with  two  pipes  to 
each  note;  but  *  a  pair  of  regals'  sometimes  had 
but  a  single  pipe  to  each  key.  The  term  in  all 
probability  meant  simply  an  instrument  with 
at  least  one  complete  set  of  pipes.  It  might 
have  more,  as  in  Duddington's  organ  noticed 
farther  on. 

The  most  interesting  question  here,  however,  is 
not  simply  the  fact  that  a  church  had  frequently 
two  pair  of  organs,  but,  when  so,  why  one  was 
generally  '  the  grete  orgones  *  and  the  other  '  the 
small  orgones.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
custom  mentioned  by  Prsetorius,  and  already 
quoted,  may  have  prevailed  in  England,  of  regu- 
lating the  pitch  of  the  organ  according  to  the 
prevailing  pitqh  of  the  voices  (whether  high  or 
low),  and  that  when  there  were  two  organs,  one 
was  made  to  suit  each  class  of  voice ;  and  as  an 
alteration  of  pitch,,  made  for  this  purpose,  of  say 
half  an  octave,  would  have  caused  one  organ  to 
be  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the  other,  their 
difference  of  size  may  have  led  to  the  distinction 
of  name  as  a  natural  sequence.  This  opinion 
seems  to  receive  support  from  the  fact  that  at 
Bethersden  they  had  not  a  'great*  but  'a  base 
peare  of  otganes.' 

1  Aahford.  %  '  Item  (J  parer  of  great  organes.' 

Canterbury  (Westgate).  '  Hem.  two  patre  of  organs.' 

Guildford  (Holr  Trinity).  '  Item.  (J  palre  of  orgaynes.* 

Norwich  (8u  Andrew).  '  Itnn,  ij  pelr  of  orgonnes.* 

BUigfield.  '  Hem.  U  perr  of  orgeiUt' 
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1 5 1 9.    AU  Ballawi,  Barking. 
Antony  Ddddymoton. 

Under  the  date  15 19  we  meet  wiih  the  earliest 
specification  of  an  English  oi^gan  that  is  known 
to  exist.  It  is  found  embodied  in  an  '  endenture ' 
or  '  bargayn '  entered  into  by  *  Antony  Duddyng- 
ton,  citezen  of  London,'  to  make  a  '  payer  of 
organs '  for  the  '  P^isshe  of  Alhaluwe,  Barkyng, 
next  y*  Tower  of  London.'  It  was  to  have  three 
stopSi  namely,  a  '  Diapason,  containing  length  of 
X  foot  or  more/  and  '  dowble  principalis  throwe* 
out,  to  contain  the  length  of  v  foote/  The  com- 
pass was  to  be  '  dowble  Ce-fa-ut*  and  comprise 
*  zxvij  playne  keyes/  which  would  doubtless  be 
the  old  four-octave  short  octave  range,  in  which 
the  apparent  EE  key  sounded  CC,  up  to  C  in 
alt.  The  requisite  number  of  '  elevated  keyes' 
(sharps,  flats,  etc.)  was  doubtless  understood. 
It  was  further  specified  that  *  the  pyppes  w^in- 
fcirth  shall  be  as  fyne  metall  and  stuff  as  the 
utter  parts,  that  is  to  say  of  pure  Tyn,  w^  as  fewe 
stoppes  as  may  be  convenient';  and  the  cost  was 
to  be  'fyfty  poundes  sterlinge.'  It  was  also  a 
condition  *  that  the  aforesaid  Antony  shall  convey 
tiie  belowes  in  the  loft  abowf,  w*^  a  pype  to  the 
sond  boarde.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  made  so  few  years  after  the  invention 
of  'stops'  and  the  'soundboard'  abroad,  the 
En^dish  builder  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  these  improvements,  and  here  inserted 
them. 

1500-1815.    Short  Octaves, 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  term  '  short 
octave '  has  been  used  in  this  article,  and  as  it 
will  frequently  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of 
historical  organs  given  farther  on,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  give  here  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  somewhat  comprehensive  expression.  By 
the  end  of  the  ifth  century  the  manuals  had 
in  foreign  organs  been  extended  to  four  octaves 
in  compass,  and  those  of  this  country  had  most 
likely  also  reached  the  same  range ;  the  lowest 
octave  however  being  either  a  *  short  octave  *  or 
a  •  broken  octave.'  In  the  short  octave  two  of 
the  natural  keys  were  omitted,  and  the  succession 
stood  thus  :— CC  (on  the  EE  key),  FF,  G.  A,  B, 
C.  A  short  octave  manual,  CC  to  C  in  alt,  there- 
fore, had  only  27  natural  keys  instead  of  29. 
The  three  short  keys  in  the  lower  ocUive  were 
not  all  chn)matic  notes,  but  sounded  DD  on  the 
YFt  key,  EE  on  the  Gj  key,  and  Bb.  The  object 
of  this  device  no  doubt  was  to  obtain  a  deep  sound 
for  the  *  tonic '  of  as  many  of  the  scales  and  chords 
in  use  at  the  time  as  was  practicable.  When 
the  lowest  octave  was  made  complete,  the  EEb 
note  was  present ;  DD  occupied  its  correct  posi- 
tion; and  the  CCj  key  sounded  AA.  Father 
Smith's  organsat  the  University  Church,  Oxford, 
sthe  Danish  Chapel,  Wellclose  Square,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  Deptford,  were  originally  made  to  this 
compass.  A  key  was  Bometimes  added  beyond 
CC,  sounding  GG,  which  converted  the  compass 
into  '  GG  short  octaves.'  There  is  a  painting  in 
*he  picture  gallery  at  Ilolyrood,  of  about  the  date 
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of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  representing  St. 
Cecilia  playing  upon  a  Positive  Oigan,  which 
shows  quite  clearly  the  lower  keys  and  pipes  of 
a  GG  short  octave  manual.  Both  Smith  and 
Htirris  sometimes  oonstrooted  organs  to  this 
compass,  and  subsequent  builders  also  did  so 
throughout  the  1 8th  and  early  part  of  the  19th 
centuries.  The  FFF  short  octave  manual, 
which  would  seem  to  have  existed,  although  we 
have  at  present  no  record  of  it,  might  have  had 
the  note  acting  on  the  AA  long  key,  or  on  a 
supplementary  short  key  between  the  BB  and 
CCkeys. 

Many  entries  follow  closely  on  the  date 
given  above ;  but  none  that  supply  any  additional 
matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  quoted  here, 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the 
'list  of  payments  made  to  John  Chappington  for 
an  organ  he  built  in  1597  for  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  shows  that  the  practice  of  painting  the 
front  pipes  was  sometimes  observed  at  that 
period.    It  is  short,  and  runs  thus : — 

?.  «.    rf. 

Paid  Mr.  Chappingtoa  for  the  organ     .  85  13    8 

For  ooloar  to  decontte  the  aams    .  2   2    0 

For  wainscot  for  tlie  same     .       •  3  14    o 

41    9    8 

1605-6.    Eing^t  CoUege  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Daxlam. 

A  great  progressive  step  was  made  when 
Thomas  Dallam,  in  1605-6,  biiilt  for  King^s  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  handsome  *  double 
organ,'  the  case  of  which  •  remains  to  this  day. 
It  was  a  complete  two-manual  (xgan,  the 
earliest  English  specimen  of  which  we  have  a 
clear  trace;  and  to  construct  it  Dallam  and 
his  assistants  closed  their  workshop  in  London 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  Cambridge.  As 
this  instrument  is  the  first  of  importance  out  of 
several  that  were  made  before  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  of  which  the  accounts  are  more 
or  less  vague  or  incomplete,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  follow  out  some  of  their  leading  par- 
ticulars. 

No  record  is  known  to  exist  of  the  contents 
or  compass  of  this  instrument.  The  only  stop 
mentioned  is  the  'shaking  stoppe*  or  tremulant. 
The  compass  however  can  be  deduced  with  some 
approach  to  certainty.  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  who 
with  his  father  rebuilt  this  organ  some  years  ago, 
states  that  the  '  fayre  great  pypes  *  mentioned  by 
Dallam  still  occupy  their  original  positions  in  the 
eastern  front  of  the  case,  where  they  are  now 
utilised  as  part  of  the  double  diapason.  As  the 
largest  pipe  sounds  the  GG  of  the  present  lower 
pitch  (nearly  a  whole  tone  below  what  is  known 
to  have  been  the  high  ecclesiastical  pitch  of  the 
first  half  of  the  1 7th  century),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  King^s  College  Chapel  organ  was 
originally  of  FFF  compass,  as  Father  Smith's 
subsequent  instruments  were  at  the  Temple, 
St.  PauFs  (choir  organ),  and  Durham.  Smith 
in  that  case  must  simply  have  followed  an  old 
tradition.  More  is  said  on  this  subject  farther 
on.     The  exist  front  pipes,  as  well  as  those  in 
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the  '  Cbiftyie  Orgui/  weie  handsomely  ennbofldbd, 
gilded,  and  coloured. 

1633-4.     York  Cathedral,    Robert  Dallam. 

On  March  20,  163a,  Robert  Dallam,  *  citizen 
and  blacksmith  of  London,*  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  *the  right  worshippfoll  John 
Scott,  deane  of  the  cathedrall  and  metropoliticall 
church  of  St.  Peter  of  Yorke,  touchinge  the  roak- 
inge  of  a  great  organ  for  the  said  church.'  Most 
of  the  particulars  respecting  this  instrument  have 
fortunately  been  preserved,  firom  which  we  learn 
that  *  the  names  and  number  of  the  stoppes  or 
setts  of  pipes  for  the  said  great  organ,  to  be  new 
made ;  every  stopp  containeinge  fiftie-one  pipes ; 
the  said  great  organ  containeing  eight  stoppes,' 
were  as  follows : — 

Great  Organ.    9  stops. 

1  and  2.  Imprimu  two  open  diapasons  of  tynn,  to 
stand  in  sight,  many  of  them  to  he  ohased. 

3.  Item  one  diapason  stopp  of  wood. 

4  and  6.  Item  two  principals  of  tynn. 

6.  Item  one  twelft  to  the  diapason. 

7.  Item  one  small  prinoipall  of  tynn.   (16.) 

8.  Item  one  racorden  nniaon  to  the  said  prmolpall.  (X^) 

9.  Item  one  two  and  twentieth. 

'  The  names  and  number  of  stoppes  of  pipes 
fbr  the  chaire  organ,  every  stopp  containeinge 
fiftie-one  pipes,  the  said  chaire  organ  containeinge 
five  stoppes,'  were  as  follows : — 

Chaiie  Oigan.    5  slops. 

10.  Imprimis  one  diapason  of  wood. 

11.  Item  one  recorder  of  tynn,  tinison  to  the  volee. 

U.  Item  one  principal  of  tynn,  to  stand  in  sights  many 
<    ofthem  to  he  chased. 

13.  Item  one  flate  of  wood. 

14.  Item  one  small  prinoipall  of  Igpa.  (lBc> 

Three  hallows. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  oigan  contained 
neither  reeda  nor  miztures,  and  but  one  mnta- 
tion-stop,  namely  the  '  twelfth.' 

No  mention  is  made  as  to  what  was  the  compass 
of  the  old  York  Minster  organ.  All  that  is  stated 
is  that  enoh  'stoppe'  had  a  series  of  '  fiftie-one 
pipes' — an  unusual  number,  for  which  it  would 
be  interesting  to  account.  The  old  case  of  the 
organ  remained  until  the  incendiary  fire  of  1829, 
and  contained  the  two  original  diapasons ;  and  as 
the  largest  pipes  of  these  stops  sounded  the  GG 
of  the  lowered  pitch  of  the  i8th  century,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  compass  was  originally 
FFF,  short  octave  (that  note  sounding  on  the 
A  A  key),  up  to  G  in  alt,  which  range  would  have 
requiriad  exactly  the  number  of  notes  specified  in 
the  agreement.  Robert  Dallam  built  orgaoa 
similar  to  that  at  York  for  St.  Paul's  and  Durham 
Cathedrals,  the  latter  costing  £1000.  If  they 
were  of  FFF  compass,  that  circumstance  would 
perhaps  account  for  the  schemes  for  Smith's  new 
organs  for  both  those  churches  having  been  pre- 
pMed  for  that  exceptional  range. 

In  August  and  September  1634  three  musical 
enthusiasts,  'a  Captaincy  a  Lieutenant,  and  an 
Andent  (Ensign),  of  the  Military  Company  in 
Norwich,'  went  on  'a  Seaven  Weekes'  Journey' 
through  a  great  part  of  Eng^d,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  occasionally  took  particular  notice  of 
the  organs,  in  describing  whi<di  they  made  use  of 
many  pleasant  adjeotives.    At  York  they  'saw 
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and  heard  a  &are,  large,  At^A.' organ,  newly  built ' 
— the  one  just  noticeid ;  at  Durham  they  *  were 
wrapt  with  the  sweet  sound  and  richness  of  a 
fayre  organ' ;  at  Lichfield  '  the  organs  were  deep 
and  sweet ' ;  at  Hereford  was '  heiml  a  most  sweet 
organ';  at  Bristol  they  found  a  'neat,  rich, 
melodious  organ ' ;  while  at  Exeter  the  organ  was 
*  rich,  delicate,  and  lofty,  with  more  additions  than 
any  other ;  and  large  pipes  of  an  extraordinary 
length.'  Some  of  these  instruments  were  destined 
in  a  few  years  to  fall  a  prey  to  axes  and  hammers. 
The  organ  at  Carlisle  however  was  described  as 
being  'like  a  shrill  bagpipe.'  Its  destruction  as 
an  ecclesiastical  instrument  was  perhaps  therefore 
a  matter  not  to  be  so  very  much  deplored. 

1637.    Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
- —  Habbis. 

Three  yean  after?raffds  (in  1637)  a  maker  of 
the  name  of  Harris  —  the  first  of  four  genera- 
tions of  organ-builders  of  that  name,  but  whose 
diristian  name  has  not  been  traced-^built  a 
'  double  organ '  (Great  Organ,  with  Choir  Organ 
in  firont)  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Its 
Manuals  ranged  from  Do,  SoC  Re  (double  C) 
without  the  C  Cf  up  to  D  in  alt,  50  notes ;  and 
the  Great  Organ  had  eight  stops,  while  the  Choir 
had  five.  The  following  was  its  specification  :— 
Obsatomab.   s  stops. 

raeti  Vse* 

1  *  f,  Two  open  Dkpssons .       8   6  *  e»  Two  TUtoeDthi  .              2 
S*4,TwoPrtnolpa]s  .      .       4  l7*8,TwoTwo-siul-tweRtleU»  i 
Ohor  Obgam,  6  stops. 

FMStone,  Fssttone 

e.  One  Stopped  Mapssoa        8        IS.  One  Beeorder   .  4 

]0*ll.TwoFl1neip4ls.       4       '  13.  One  Fifteenth   .  .       S 

This  was  the  organ  which  Cromwell  had  taken 
down  and  convey^  to  Hampton  Court,  where  it 
was  placed  in  the  great  gall^.  It  was  restored 
to  the  college  in  i66o,  and  remained  there  until 
1 737,  when  it  was  removed  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey. 
The  Diapasons  and  Principal  of  the  Great  Organ, 
and  the  Principal  in  the  Choir  still  remain,  and 
are  made  of  tin  alloyed  with  about  eight  pounds 
of  lead  to  the  hundredweight. 

This  organ  was  tuned  to  a  high  pitch,  as  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  items  in  Renatus  Harris's 
agreement  for  improving  it  (1690),  which  specifies 
that  he '  shall  and  will  alter  the  pitch  of  the  said 
organs  half  a  note  lower  than  they  are  now.' 

This  is  the  last  organ  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  particulars  as  being  made  previously 
to  the  outburst  that  checked  the  art  of  organ- 
building  in  this  country  for  several  years. 


On  August  23,  1643,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament  for  abolishing  superstitious  monu- 
ments. On  May  9,  1644,  a  second  ordinance  was 
passed  'for  the  further  demolishing  of  monu- 
ments of  Idolatry  and  Superstition,'  in  which  the 
destruction  of  organs  was  enjoined.  This  ordin- 
ance has  not  yet  been  included  in  any  history 
of  the  organ.   Its  wording  ran  as  follows  :— 

The  Lords  and  Commons  in  Pari'  the  better  to 
aoeomplish  the  blessed  Beformation  so  haiipUy  began 
and  to  ranoTS  all  offenoes  and  things  lUegai  in  the 
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worship  of  God  Do  Ordain  That  all  reprMentatlont  of 


iway^ .  , 

And  that  all  organa  and  the  frames  and  cases  wherein 
they  stand  in  all  Churches  and  Chapells  aforesaid  shall 
be  taken  away  and  ntterly  defaced,  and  none  other  here- 
after set  up  in  their  places. 

And  that  all  Copes,  Surplices,  superstitious  Vestments, 
Boods,  and  Fonts  De  likewise  utterly  deficed  etc.  eto. 

In  consequence  of  this  ordinance  collegiate  and 
parochial  churches  were  stripped  of  their  organs 
and  ornaments ;  Bome  of  the  instruments  were  sold 
to  private  persons,  who  preserved  them ;  some 
were  totally  and  others  partially  demolished; 
some  were  taken  away  by  the  clergy  to  prevent 
their  being  destroyed,  and  some  few  escaped 
injury  altogether.  Two  extracts  will  be  suificient 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  result  that,  firequently 
followed  on  these  acts  of  wantonness.  '  At  West- 
minster Abbey/  we  are  told,  '  the  soldiers  brake 
down  the  organs  and  pawned  the  pipes  at  severall 
ale-houses  for  pots  of  ale*;  while  at  Mr.  Ferrer^s 
house  at  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire  the 
soldiers '  broke  the  organ  in  pieces,  of  which  they 
made  a  large  fire,  and  at  it  roasted  several  of 
Mr.  Ferrer's  sheep,  which  they  had  killed  in  his 
grounds.* 

Organs  having  been  banished  firom  the  churches, 
every  effort  was  made  to  discourage  their  use 
even  in  private  houses.  At  a  convocation  in 
Bridgwater  in  1655  the  question  was  proposed 
'  whether  a  believing  man  or  woman,  bemg  head 
of  a  family,  in  this  day  of  the  gospell,  may  keepe 
in  his  or  her  house  an  instrument  of  musicke 
playing  on  them  or  admitting  others  to  play 
thereon  V  The  answer  was  '  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
saintes  to  abetaine  from  all  appearance  of  evil, 
and  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfill 
y«  lusts  thereof.* 

Among  the  organs  that  nevertheless  escaped 
destruction  or  removal  were  those  of  St.  Paul's, 
York,  Durham,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals;  St. 
Jbhn*s  College,  Oxford ;  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  Cromwell  himself  had  some  love  of 
music,  and  'made  provision  for  the  flesh*  by 
having  the  *  double  organ,*  which  Evelyn  heard 
in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  Coll^fe,  Oxford,  in 
July  1654,  taken  down  and  removed  to  Hampton 
Court,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  great  gallery, 
and  firequently  played  upon,  to  Cromwell  s  grest 
content.  In  1660  (the  date  of  the  Restoration) 
it  was  returned  to  the  college;  £16  los,  being 
paid  for  its  transference  thither. 


During  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  ordinance  already  quoted 
and  that  of  the  Kestoration,  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish organ-builders  had  bean  dispersed,  and 
compelled  to  work  as  ordinary  joiners,  carpenters, 
etc. ;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  just 
mentioned,  there  was,  according  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins, '  scarce  an  organ-maker  that  could  be 
called  a  workman  in  the  kinjofdom,'  excepting 
the  Dallams  (three  brothers) ;  Thamar  of  Peter- 
borough, concerning  whom  however  nothing  is 
known  ;  Preston  of  York,  who  repaired  the 
organ  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1680— 


OBGAN, 

and  who,  among  other  doings,  according  to 
Renatus  Harris  (1686),  spoiled  one  stop  and 
several  pipes  of  another ;  and  Henry  Loceemore 
of  Exeter,  who  built  the  organ  in  the  cathedrml 
of  that  city.  Inducements  were  therefore  held 
out  to  encourage  artists  from  the  continent  to 
settle  in  this  country;  and  among  those  who 
responded  to  this  invitation  were  a  Gr«rman, 
Bernhardt  Schnudt,  known  as  'Father  Smith/ 
with  his  two  nephews,  Christian  and  Gerard ;  and 
Thomas  Harris,  an  Englishman,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  France  during  the  troublous  times, 
together  with  his  son  Roiatus,  a  young  vobm  of 
great  ingenuity  and  spirit. 

Smith  and  the  Dallams  had  for  some  yean  the 
chief  business  of  the  kingdom,  the  Harrises  not 
receiving  an  equal  amount  of  encouragement ;  bat 
on  the  death  of  Robert  and  Ralph  DallaiOB,  in 
1665  and  167a  respectively,  and  of  the  elder 
Hams  shortly  after,  Renatus  Hanis  became  a 
formidable  rival  to  Smith. 

Smith  seems  to  have  settled  at  once  in  London, 
was  appointed  'organ-maker  in  ordinary*  to  King 
Charles  II,  and  put  into  possession  of  i^iart- 
ments  in  Whitehall,  called  in  an  Old  plan  of  the 
palace  'The  Oigaa-builder*s  Workhouse.'  The 
Harrises  appear  to  have  taken  up  their  abode  at 
'Old  Sarum,'  but  on  the  death  of  the  fitther, 
Renatus  removed  to  the  metropolis. 

In  order  to  follow  the  narrative  of  the  aoc- 
cessive  improvements  that  were  effected  in 
oigan-building  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to 
hwr  in  mind  that  the  instruments  mads  in  this 
country  previous  to  the  civil  wars  conaisled  of 
nothing  oeyond  Flue-stops  of  the  Fonndat'on 
Bpedes  with  the  exception 'of  the  Twelfth; — 
no  Mixtures,  Reeds,  nor  Doubles,  and  no  PediUsL 
To  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  from  this 
starting  ground,  a  description  will  now  be  given 
of  a  series  of  representative  organs,  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  derived  from  sources  not 
now  generally  accessible,  including  notices  of 
many  historical  instruments  which,  sinoe  the 
time  of  their  original  construction,  have  either 
been  much  altered  or  removed  altogether, 

1660.  BanqudhigBo&nh  WhiUkaB. 
Bkbkhabd  Schmidt.  (Fatheb  Smith). 
Compound  and  Flue  stops,  and  Echo. 

Smith,  immediately  on  Us  arrival,  was  com- 
missioned to  build  an  organ  for  the  Banquetiii^ 
Room,  Whitehall,  not  for  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall,  as  is  generally  stated.  The  Chapel 
Royal,  where  Pepys  attended  on  July  8,  1660. 
and  '  heard  the  organs  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,'  stood  east  of  the  present  chapel,  and  was 
destroyed  '  by  that  dismal  fire  on  Jan^  4^^,  1697.' 
The  Banqueting  Room  was  not  used  as  a  Ch^>el 
Royal  until  1715. 

From  the  haste  with  which  Smith's  first  English 
organ  was  put  together,  it  did  not  in  spme  respects 
quite  come  up  to  all  expectations ;  but  it  never- 
theless contained  a  sufficient  number  of  novelties 
beyond  the  contents  of  the  old  English  specifics- 
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tiona,  in  the  shape  of  Compound,  Flute,  and  Beed 
stops,  and  the  *  Eooho,*  to  cause  it  to  create  a 
most  favourable  impression  on  its  hearers. 

Smith  adopted  the  compass  of  manual  down- 
wards reaching  to  GG,  with  'long  octaves,' 
without  the  GGf ;  he  placed  the  GtG  open 
diapason  pipe  in  the  centra  of  one  of  the  inner 
towezB  of  the  case,  and  the  AA  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  inner  tower ;  the  handsome  case, 
which  still  remains,  havincp  been  constructed 
with  four  circular  towers,  with  a  double  tier  of 
pipes  in  each  of  the  intermediate  flats.  He  also 
carried  his  'Eocho'  to  fiddle  G,  though  the  shorter 
range)  to  middle  G,  afterwards  became  the  usual 
compass.  As  the  'Swell  and  Echo  Organ'  is 
noticed  under  its  separate  head,. no  more  need 
be  said  respecting  it  in  this  place. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  *  Hol-flute  *  was 
the  name  which  Father  Smith  usually  attached 
to  a  metal  Stopped  Diapason  with  chimneys; 
*  Nason '  he  applied  to  a  stopped  w'ood  Flute  of 
octave  pitch ;  and  '  Block-flute'  to  a  metal  Flute 
of  super-octave  pitch,  consisting  of  pipes,  several 
scales  larger  than  those  of  the  Open  Diapason. 
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OUAT  Oboav.    10  itopi. 

PipM  .  FlpM 

7.  Block  Flute.  maUl  to 
middle  0|(        .      >      M 

8.  SewiulAltenk.  S  rmnks  .     IW 
•.  Conwt.  to  mkldto  0.  do.    73 

10.  Trumpet       •      •      •     _'^ 


1.  Open  DiApuon 
S.  Holflute 
S.  Priuctpel 
4.  Nuon    . 
&  Twelfth  • 
6.FlfteeatIi 

Caoui  Obqan.    6 1 
IL  Slopped  DtepMon      .      flS    1 14.  ( 
11.  Princlpel       .      .      .      M     16.  V»ux  HumUM     .      .    _M 
11  Fluteb  wood,  to  middle  0  9S   ]  fSB 

VOCBO  Omax.    4  itope. 

1&  Open  DtapMon    .      .      »    18.  Ooniel.  S  naki.  ai  *  H)    Q 

n.  Prlndpel      .      ,      ,      »     1«.  Trumpet       .      .      .      20 

I  Totftl'  1008 

Compui.  Great  and  Choir,  OG,  without  GOS  to  0  In  alt,  liB  noCee. 

Xocho.  riddle  G  to  0  In  alt. »  notee. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  to  what  pitch  this 
first  organ  of  Smith's  was  tuned,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  to  his  high  one.  He  made  use 
of  several  different  pitches.  His  highest,  arising 
from  placing  a  pipe  of  one  English  foot  in  speaking 
lerigtn  on  the  A  key,  he  usc^  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dral. It  must  have  been  nearly  identical  with 
that  afterwards  adopted  at  New  College,  and  men- 
tioned below.  His  next,  resulting  from  placing  a 
similar  pipe  on  the  Bb  key,  he  used  for  Hiunpton 
Court  Chapel;  which  pitch  is  said  to  be  that  now 
commonly  used  by  all  English  organ-builders.^  The 
pitch  a  semitone  lower  than  the  last,  produced  by 
placing  the  i-ft.  pipe  on  £1^  was  used  by  Renatus 
Harris  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century. 
It  was  Handel's  pitch,  and  that  of  the  oi^n- 
builders  generally  of  the  i8th  and  early  part  of 
the  19  th  centurioH,  as  well  as  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  (181 3). 
The  lowest  pitch  of  all,  arising  from  pli 
the  i-ft.  pipe  on  the  C  key,  was  used  by  Smi 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  These  variations 
were  first  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Ellis  in  his  'History  of  Murical  Pitch,  iSSo.' 

1  Ai  to  pitcli.  a  pipe  of  thie  length  would  he  about  mldwnj  between 
Che  Bb  and  bQ  pipM  of  the  Temple  organ. 


1 661  (about).  St.  Oforge'8  Chapd,  Windsor, 

Ralph  Dallam. 

Divided  stops  on  shifting  movements. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Ralph  Dallam 
built  an  organ  for  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
containing  the  recently  imported  novelties  of 
Compound  and  Trumpet  Stops  (nos.  6  and  'j, 
below).  It  was  a  single-manual  organ  only;  and 
its  specification,  given  below,  is  very  interesting 
as  showing  that  means  were  taken  even  at  that 
early  time  to  compensate,  as  far  as  might  be,  for 
the  lack  of  a  second  manual,  by  the  iwloption  of 
mechanical  arrangements  for  obtaining  variety  of 
effect  from  a  limitod  number  of  registers  governed 
by  a  single  set  of  kevs.  Thus  there  were  two 
'shifting  movements,  or  pedals,  one  of  which 
reduced  the  '  FuU  Oigan '  to  the  Diapasons  and 
Principal,  and  the  other  to  the  Diapasons  alone. 
Thus  two  reductions  of  tone,  in  imitation  of  choir- 
organ  strength,  could  quickly  be  obtained;  which, 
in  a  place  like  St.  Geoffge's  Chapel,  where  choral 
service  was  celebrated,  was  very  necessary.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Compound  and  the  Trumpet  stops 
were  both  made  to  draw  in  halves  at  middle  0, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Treble  portion  could  be  used 
without  the  Biass,  so  that  a  solo  could  be  played 
prominently  with  the  right  hand  and  a  soft  aooom- 
paniment  with  the  left ;  and  the  solo  stop  could 
also  be  suddenly  shut  off  by  the  foot  at  pleasure.^ 

Obiat  Obuax.    9  draw^itope. 

Plpet  Pipe* 

1.  Open  XHapaion  to  CC.               6-  Fifteenth       ...  88 

then  Stopped  and  Oc-             &  Comet  Treble,  S  ranln  78 
Uve  plpet  .       .       .       M           8esqutalteranMt,S  ranks  78 

S.  Stopped  Dlapaeon       .      n      7.  Trumpet  Treble   .      .  98 

S.  Prludpal      .      .      .      0S    i      Trumpet  Bau       .      «  98 
4.  Twelfth  ,      ,      ,      .      tH    \ 

Compaie.  GG.  short  octaves,  to  D  In  alt,  BS  notes. 

1 66 1.  New  College,  Oxford,  Robbbt  Dalhav. 
Organ  tuned  to  lowered  pitch. 

Under  the  date '  May  lo,  1661,*  Dr.  Woodward, 
Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  made  a  note 
that 

Some  dlsooune  was  had  with  one  Mr.  Palham,  an 
OTgan-maker,  oonceming  a  fair  organ  to  he  made  tor  our 
Cdlege  OhapeL  The  atoiw  of  the  intended  organ  were 
■hown  imto  mmeU  and  the  thirteen  lenion,  let  down 
in  a  pape)r  and  named  there  by  the  oraanist  of  Christ 
Chnrdi,  who  would  have  had  them  half  a  note  lower 
than  Christ  Chnroh  organ,  but  Mr.  Dalham  roppoted 
that  a  quarter  of  a  note  would  be  sufficient. 

The  original  specificaldon  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  preserved,  but  the  case  was  made  fur 
and  received  a  pipe  as  large  as  the  GrG  of  the 
present  day,  which  shows  that  the  organ  was  of 
sharp  pitch  FFF  oompass ;  the  compass  remaining 
the  same  after  the  repair  of  the  organ  by  Green 
in  1776.  Woodward's  record  of  the  discussion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  organ  should  be 
tuned  below  the  Christ  Church  Organ,  is  very 
valuable,  as  testifying  not  only  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  high  pitch,  but  also  to  its  inconvenience. 
AccordiDg  to  the  '  unequal '  or  mean-tone  tem- 
perament to  which  organs  were  then  tuned,  the 
best  keys  were  the  major  of  C.  D,  F,  G.  and  Bb, 
and  the  minor  of  D,  G,  aod  A;  all  of  which 

s  The  'Comet*  qnlcUy  beeeine  a  fttTonrlte  'solo'  stop,  and  cow 
tinned  to  be  so  for  nearly  120  jears.   ISoe  Cobnbt.  vol.  1.  p.  400.] 
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hqwever  were  sounded  nearly  »  tone  higher  than 
on  a  modem  orf^an,  and  hence  the  inconvenience ; 
for  transposition  on  an  unequally  tempered 
organ  was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  '  howl- 
ing of  the  wolf/  as  the  defective  tuning  of  the 
other  scales  was  termed  ;  and  equal  temperament 
did  not  take  its  rise  until  1688-93,  and  then  only 
in  Germany;  the  organ  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Jacobi,  Hamburg,  being  apparently  the  earliest 
one  tuned  according  to  that  system. 

1664-5.  Wimbowme  Minster.  Robert  Hatwabd. 
Mutation  stops  (Nos.  6  and  7  below). 

In  1663  (July  a  8)  a  rate  was  made  at  Wim- 
boume  for  buying  a  new  organ;  and  iu  1664 
(Sept.  10)  an  arrangement  was  made  with  'Robert 
Hayward,  of  the  Citty  of  Bath,  orgin-master,  to 
erect  and  set  up  a  payre  of  organs  in  the  Church,* 
for  £  180 ;  which  contract  was  completed  in  1665. 
Although  this  maker's  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  native  members  of  his  craft  contained 
in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  yet  in  ex- 
cellence he  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  countrymen 
whose  names  have  become  better  known. 

The  instrument  originally  consisted  of '  Great 
Organ  with  Choir  Organ  in  front.*  The  Stopped 
Diapasons  were  of  metal  down  to  Tenor  F,  with 
chimneys.  Hayward  anticipated  Harris's  type  of 
organ  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  will  be  perceived 
on  comparing  the  following  list  of  stops  with  the 
St.  Sepulchre's  specification  given  farther  on. 

Oeeit  Oboav.    10  stops. 

PtpM  Pipes 


L  Open  DlapeMD,  metsl 
8.  Stopped  DiftpsMti,  metal 

treble         .       .      .  (B 

5.  Principal,  metal  .      .  IB 
4.  Twelfth,  metal     .      .  82 

6.  Fifteenth,  metal  .      .  69 
t,  Tleroo.  metal       .  OB 

Caois  Oboah. 
U.  Stopped  Diapason,  metal 

treble    ....  08 

U.  Principal,  metal  .      .  OS 


7.  larltot,  metal     .      . 
&  Sesquialtera.  4  xtaks, 

metal         ...     108 
9.  Cornet,  to  middle  0, 

mounted,  Branki.  metal  385 
10.  Trumpet,  metal  .  .  6B 
7ST 
Id  front  4  stops. 
IS.  Flute,  wood,  closed  .  08 
|14.  Fifteenth,  metal  .  .  08 
Total   MS 


Compass,  Great  and  Choir,  GO,  short  oetaros  to  D  in  alt,  08  notes. 

Neither  Dallam^s  nor  Hayward*s  (Ugan  con- 
tained an  Echo. 

1665-6.  Exeter  CaihedraL  JoBX  Loosemobx. 
Double  Diapason,  Baas,  etc 

The  organ  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  constructed 
by  John  Loosemore,  possessed  a  remarkable 
fcftture  in  its  Double  open  Diapason,  which  con- 
tained the  largest  pipes  ever  made  in  this  country. 
The  fourteen  pipes  of  which  this  stop  consisted, 
were  grouped  in  two  separate  sets  of  seven  each, 
against  two  of  the  columns  of  the  great  central 
tower,  and  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  the  organ ;  and  were  acted  upon 
by  an  additional  set  of  pallets.  The  dimensions 
of  the  largest  pipe  (GCkS),  were  as  follows : — 

9D  ft.  6  in.  I  Contents  of  the  spaaklns  part. 
4        0  3  hoes.  8  ffal. 

8      U      I  Weight.  SCO  Ihs. 
1        8      i 

The  large  Exeter  pipes,  like  those  at  Hal- 
berstadt,  did  not  produce  much  effect  when 
tried  by  themselves,  for  an  old  writer,  the  Hon. 


SpeaUnffpart,  long 
Nose  .  .  .  . 
Circumference  . 
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Roger  North,  sayB  of  them,  '  I  ooiild  not  "be  so 
happy  to  perceive  that  in  the  musick  they 
signified  anything  at  all*;  but  (like  those  *t 
Halberstadt)  they  manifeeted  thttr  influence 
when  used  in  combination ;  for  another  -writer, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centory, 
observes  re^>ecting  them,  'no  effect  alone,  but 
very  fine  with  the  Diapasons  and  PrincipaL' 

The  following  was  the  scheme  of  the  Kxeter 
Cathedral  oigan,  in  which  we  find  the  oftat 
diapason  duplicated: — 


GBIAT  OBOAN.     10  Stops. 

Pipes 

FlnM 

fl.  Twelfth          .      .       . 

25 

91  Open  Diapason     .       .       65 

7.  Fifteenth        .       .       . 

SS 

a.  Open  Diapason     .       .       60 

8.  Sesquialtera.  5  ranln  . 

2n 

9.  Comet  to  middle  C.  do. 

19 

ft.Frl^dpal     '.      .      .      6B 

laTTompeS       .      .       . 

05 

Cflow  Oboav.    In  front,  5  stops. 
11.  Stopped  Diapason  05    il4.  Fifteenth       ...       56 

19.  Principal       .      .      .      66    ll&  Bassoon         .      .       .       5S 

»-*l« »    I  XfM    IM 

Compass.  OfBat  aod  Chelr.  GO,  ionc  ooUtbs.  no  GOC  to 
D  in  alt.  60  notes. 

1666-7.  Worcetter  CaihedraX,  Thomas  Harris. 
Chiefly  Foundation-stops. 
On  July  5,  1666,  Thomas  Harris  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  according  to  which  '  within  eighteea 
months  he  shall  set  up  in  the  choyre  a  double 
organ,  consisting  of  great  organ  and  chaire 
organ.*  The  list  of  the  stops  for  this  instrument 
has  been  preserved,  and  goes  far  to  explain  why 
Harris  did  not  for  some  time  meet  with  quite  as 
much  encouragement  as  Smith.  His  Bpecific»- 
tion  is  made  up  simply  of  the  same  kind  of  stops 
as  were  in  vogue  in  England  before  the  Commcnk- 
wealth,  and  presents  but  slight  indication  of  its 
author's  having  profited  by  his  sojourn  abroad. 
The  specification  was  as  foUows : — 

Obbat  Obosji.  9  stops. 
l*t.  two  open    DIapasoas.  of  &  oneTi*elfth.ormelaL 

metal.  7  a  8.  two  Fifteenths,  or  msSaL 

Sl  one  Becorder.  oTrnflta].  9^  one  plaeo  I6r  sskotber  stopL 

4*6k  tiroPrlndpals.ofmetBL 

Cbaibb  Oboak.   S  slops, 
la  one  Open  Diapason,  of  wood.  1  IS.  one  Principal  of  meCaL 

harlng  nine  pipes  towards  IS.  one  IWeentli,  of  metal. 

the  bases  besinnlng  bi  A  re.   14.  one  Two^and-SOthlcs  tbsy  caU 
IL  one  Stopped  Diapason,  of  wood.  I         It). 

The  compass  of  the  organ  is  uot  given*  but 
some  interesting  particulars  occur  as  to  the 
dimensions  for  two  of  the  metal  pipes.  The  two 
great  open  diapasons,  which  were  '  to  be  in  sight, 
east  and  west,*  were  to  contain  '  a  lo-ft.  pipe, 
as  at  Sarum  and  Gloucester,  following  the  pro- 
portion of  8  in.  diameter  in  the  lo-fl.  pipe ;  and 
4  in.  diameter  in  a  pipe  of  5fb.' ' 

Although  he  specified  tiie  dimensioDS  of  his 
largest  pipe,  Harris  mentioned  nothing  as  to  the 
key  upon  which  it  was  to  act — whether  F,  Ff , 
or  G ;  and  the  omission  of  this  particular  would 
have  left  the  question  as  to  the  downvrard  com- 
pass and  consequent  pitch  of  bis  oi^gan  in  $!>]pst 
uncertainty,  were  there  not  means  for  obtaming 
the  information  by  deduction. 

Thomas  Tomkins,  organist  of  Worcester  Gathe- 
dnJ,  who  published  hu  'Musica  Deo  Sacra  ^  in 


1 '  The  ■onastan^  and  Oatbedrsl  of  W( 
lM6.'p.488. 
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1668,  appended  to  it  a  recommendatory  Latin  note 
(of  which  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  has  a  rare  copy), 
which,  when  traii8lat<fd,  runs  thus: — *let  the 
(tenor)  F  pipe  be  2^  feet  or  30  inches  in  length.' 
Such  a  pipe,  as  being  one  half  and  one  quarter 
the  length  of  Harris's  5  ft.  and  10  ft.  pipes  re^ 
spectively,  would  give  their  octave  and  super- 
octave  sounds.  That  Harris's  10  ft.  pipe  was 
attached  to  the  ¥$  key  is  not  at  all  likely,  since 
F(  was  never  treated  as  a  *  tonic '  at  that  period. 
That  it  communicated  with  the  G  key  is  equally 
beyond  belief,  sinoe  that  would  have  been  identi- 
chI  with  the  pitch  of  the  present  day,  which  is 
lower  by  a  tone  than  it  then  was ;  while  F  was 
one  of  the  tonics  most  frequently  used  by  the  then 
leading  church  musicians.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Harris's  Worcester,  Salis- 
bury, and  Gloucester  Organs,  were  all  *  FFF  or- 
gans,' '  short  octaves '  perhaps)  and  <  sharp  pitch ' 
by  a  whole  tone,  as  already  surmised. 

The  identity  between  Tomkins's  and  Harris's  F 
pitch  and  a  G  pipe  of  thepreeent  day,  is  conclu- 
sively established  thus,  liie  fiddle  G  pipe  in  the 
Manual  Open  Diapason  at  the  Temple  is  exactly 
of  the  specified  '  2 1  feet  or  30  inches  in  length,' 
while  for  the  GG  metal  on  the  Pedal  (made  by 
Forster  &  Andrews)  there  is  precisely  a  *  10  ft. 
pipe,*  which  by  a  coincidence  is  also  of  the  *  pro- 
portion of  Sin.  diameter.' 

The '  proportion  *  for  the  Worcester  organ,  quoted 
above,  incidentally  points  to  a  second  reason  why 
Thomas  Harris  was  no  match  for  Smith.  To 
emit  an  even  quality  and  strength  as  the  tones 
ascend,  the  diameter  or  '  scale '  of  a  set  of  pipes 
should  not  be  reduced  to  one  half  until  the  interval 
of  a  major  tenth  is  arrived  at ;  whereas  Harris, 
according  to  the  above,  made  his  pipe  of  half 
width  as  soon  as  it  became  of  half  length,  {.  e,  at 
the  octave.  His  tone  must  therefore  have  been 
either  light  and  feeble,  or  thin  and  penetrating, 
in  the  treble  part. 

1670  (about).  St.  Septdchre'tf  Snow  Hill. 

TuoiKAS  and  Renatcb  Habhis. 

Mutation  stops,  Clarion,  etc. 

The  instrument  for  this  church  consisted  of 

Great  Organ  with  Choir  Organ  in  finont,  and  was 

the  first,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  the  Harrises 

built  for  London.     The  scheme  differs  so  widely 

from  that  of  the  Worcester  organ  just  noticed,  as 

to  suggest  that  the  younger  himd  of  Renatus  took 

an  important  part  in  its  preparation.   It  included, 

however,  rather  an  over-amount  of  'chorus  stops'; 

and  an  old  notice  states  that  the  general  effect 

was  fine  with  the  reeds,  but  thin  without  them. 
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6BIAT  OaoAM, 
FlPM 
1.  Opan  DIapuon    .      .      SB 
tL  Stopped  Dlapuon       •      08 

3.  Principal       ...» 

4.  Twelfth  ...  03 
6.  FittMnth  ...  08 
6.  Tierc«     .      .      •      •      6B 


32  Stop*. 

PIPM 

7.  Larigot  ....  98 

8.  Seftquialten.  S  ranks  .  1M 

9.  Xliture.  8  ranks  .  .  304 
la  Comet  to  mid.  OS,  9  do.  190 
11.  Trumpet  .  .  ,  fia 
18.Clarioa          ,      ,      .  08 


Oboib  Ossaw  In  front.    6  stopa. 
I.\  Stopped  Diapason       •      08    1 10.  Fifteenth 
14.  Principal      ...      08     17.  VozHumaM 
1&  Flute      ....      OB    .18. 


.       .      08 

.       .       08 
Total    1170 
Compass,  6t.  and  Chr.  06,  abort  octovai.  to  D  In  alt,  02  noto. 
VOL.11.  PT.  li. 


Benatus  Harris  probably  came  up  to  London 
to  erect  the  St.  Sepulchre's  oigan,  and  took  up 
his  abode  there ;  as  we  find  him  making  several 
organs  for  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  in  th» 
course  of  the  next  ten  years. 

i68a-4.  The  Temple  Church. 
BsBNABD  Schmidt  (Fathbb  Smith). 
Two  quarter  notes.    Three  manuals. 

In  September  i68a  the  Treasurers  of  the  two 
Hon.  Societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
had  some  conversation  with  Smith  respecting 
the  construction  of  an  organ  for  their  church. 
Renatus  Harris,  who  was  then  residing  in  *  Wyne 
OflBce  Court,  Fleet  Street.*  and  was  therefore 
close  upon  the  spot,  made  interest  with  the  So- 
cieties, who  were  induced  to  arrange  that  if  eadi 
of  these  excellent  artists  would  set  up  an  organ, 
the  Societies  would  retain  that  which,  in  the 
greatest  number  of  excellences,  deserved  the  pre- 
ference. This  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  by  May 
1684,  the  two  organs  were  erected  in  the  church. 
Smith's  stood  in  Uie  west-end  gallery,  and  Harris's 
on  the  south  (Inner  Temple)  side  of  the  Com- 
munion Table.  They  were  at  first  exhibited  separ- 
ately on  appointed  days,  and  then  tried  on  the 
same  day;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1687, 
or  beginhing-of  1688,  that  the  decision  was  given 
in  favour  of  Smith's  instrument ;  Harris's  organ 
being  rejected  without  reflecting  any  loss  of 
reputation  on  its  ingenious  builder.' 

Smith's  organ  reached  in  the  Bass  to  FFF ; 
and  from  FF  upwards  it  had  two  additional  keys 
or  *  quarter  notes  *  in  each  octave,  *  which  rarityes,* 
according  to  an  old  book  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  *  no  other  organ  in  England 
hath ;  and  can  play  any  tune,  as  for  instance  y* 
tune  of  y«  1 19*^  Psalm,  (in  E  minor.)  and  severall 
other  services  set  by  excellent  musicians ;  which 
no  other  organ  will  do.'  The  order  of  the  keys  ran 
thus :  FFF,  GG,  AA,  BBb,  BBJl  then  senutones 
to  gamut  G,  after  which  the  two  special  quarter 
tones  in  each  octave ;  the  compass  ending  on  C 
in  alt,  and  the  number  of  keys  on  each  manual 
being  sixty-one.' 

The  keys  for  the  two  extm  notes  (A  b  and  Bf ) 
were  provided  by  those  for  Gt  and  Eb  being  cut 
across  midway;  'the  back  halves,  which  acted  on 
the  additional  pipes,  rising  as  much  above  the 
front  halves  as  the  latter  did  above  the  long  keys. 

I  Tbe  interesting  details  of  this  masieal  contest  are  not  given  here. 
as  th«7  hare  bean  printed  wparatety  by  one  of  the  Bencben  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  Edmund  Uacroor.  Ksq..  under  the  title '  A  few  notes 
on  tbe  Temple  Organ.* 

3  Dr.  Armes.  the  organist  of  Durham  Cathedral,  has  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  present  writer  a  very  curious  discovery— namely,  that 
the  ocgui  In  that  Church  wa«  originally  prepared  for.  and  afterwards 
received,  quarter  notes  exactly  similar  to  those  at  the  Temple.  The 
original  order  for  the  organ,  dated  August  W.  168S,  does  not  provide 
for  them,  the  number  of  pipes  to  each  single  stop  being  speciflcally 
gtveo,  'flfty-four.'  which  would  inilieata  the  same  compass  as  the 
Temple  organ,  rlz.  VFT  to  0  In  alt.  withoiU  the  quarier  tones ;  but 
the  sound-boards.  ro'Ier^boards.  etc..  were  unquestionably  made  fh>m 
tbe  flr»t  with  two  extra  groorm.  movemente.  etc..  for  each  ooiam 
fh>m  FP  wpwanls,  and  the  largo  extra  diapason  pipes,  as  being  re- 
quired for  the  east  and  west  fhMits,  were  also  Inserted.  The  original 
contract  was  completed  by  May  1.  1686;  and  Dr.  Armes  is  of  opinion 
that  the  ^01.  paid  In  IMl  to  Smith  by  'the  WorshL  the  Dean  and 
Ohapter  of  Durham  for  work  dona  at  j*  Organ '  was  for  (he  tnaoriioa 
of  the  quart«r-tuQ«  plpec. 
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Smith**  orgtai  htA  thrM  complete  manuali, 
which  was  also  a  novelty.  Two  complete  stops 
were  allotted  to  the  upper  set  of  keys,  formiiig  a 
kind  of  Solo  organ,  with  which  the  'Ecchos' 
acted  in  combination. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Schedule  of 
Father  Smith*8  organ  as  delivered  to  the  two 
societies,  signed,  and  dated  June  ai,  1688. 


OfiGAK. 

reeds  iato  this  organ.    Its  amended  ipecififlatloa 
stood  as  follows : — 


OKIAT  OMAir.     30  itOp*. 


np«  Tooa 
LPmUndoflM- 

tie  ...  a  IS 
t.Bolflut«orWood 

«nd  Mettle  .  O  U 
aPrladlwlloflMtto  tl  OS 
4.0«dacktorWaln»> 

cott    ...     a      06 


^QolnUofllflttlt.  01 

t.  Supw  OeUTO      .  fl 
7.  8Mqatali«mor 

Mettto       .      .  10 

amxtaraorVflMto  W 

a.  OorMttaorVaitto  US 

laTrunpoturiUttto  <1 


ClOUOMAM.    OMop*. 


IL  OadMktorWftlDi- 

cott   ...an 

J8.  A  tedt  of  Mettte  O  OS 
IS.  Uolflot*  of  Xettl*  «1  08 
14.  Bpitttfluta  of  Maltle  a      OS 


]A.AYIpU»n4YV)lln 

oflMtto   .      .    O 

]a.yoiMhuflMMor 

.    .    ei 


n.  GcdMktofWood 
1&  Bnper  Oetavw  of 


Tl 

08    ISL 


61      OB     n.  ConMttoflMlto      87 
S»  iS.Triiaip«a     .      .  JO 

20  I  401 

TMtf    1715 
With  a  ftan  Mttt  Of  Kef*  ud  qwiltf  Bol»  to  0  In  alt.  01  aolM. 


19.  (MMkt  of  Wood 
SOLllvteorilettto    . 


1690.  Magdalen  College,  Oacford. 

RSNATUS  KuiBis. 

Compare  with  specification  on  p.  589. 

Not  long  after  this  date,  in  1690,  Renatus 
HaiTis  undertook  to  repair  and  improve  the  organ 
erected  by  his  ffrand&ther  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford;  and  ue  conditions  he  named  showed 
how  thoroughly  such  renovations  were  sometimes 
undertaken  in  those  days.  He  'covenanted'  to 
render  all  the  mechanism  *  strong,  staunch,  good, 
and  serviceable,'  and  to  make  the  pipes  'bear 
a  good  tone,  strong,  clear,  and  sweet'  He 
also  undertook  to  '  alter  the  pitch  of  the  said  or- 
gans*—  which  had  been  tuned  to  a  very  high  one — 
'  half  a  note  lower  than  they  now  are ' ;  and  to 
make  the  '  two  sets  of  keys  fall  as  little  as  can  be 
to  give  the  pipes  their  due  tone ;  the  touch  to  be 
rcMly,  soft,  and  even  under  the  finger.'  Renatus 
Harris  therefore  took  honest  thought  of  the  in- 
terest of  his  patrons,  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners, 
the  ease  of  the  singers,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
])layer.^  Among  the  new  stops  which  he  in- 
troduced was  a  Cedime  (Cithern),  doubtless  a 
string-toned  stop ;  and  he  applied  the  terms '  Fur- 
niture '  and '  Cymbal '  to  the  compound  Rtops  for 
the  first  time  in  England.    Harris  introduced  no 

t  Some  HftTler  Instnnnenti.  tn  tlM  oonne  of  thdr  nnmoroas  Im- 
frsrenieutt.  hAT«  hmd  tbotr  touoh  daepmed  tnd  Ub  rwlatanoe  to  the 
Ui  i^er  iDCRsMed ;  ao  that  the  keyi  of  a  modern '  Broedwood  Grand '  hare 
mm  a  fall  of  tbree-eishttu  of  an  Inch,  and  a  rMtotaooe  In  the  Imm  of  four 
•aiicaa.  In  soom  modem  organs,  with  acarcelj  more  manual  ttopt 
than  the  one  under  consideration,  the  fall  of  the  kejt  has  been  as 
much  as  ha!f  an  Inch,  and  the  reslstanoa  twke,  or  eren  thrlee.  as 
gnat  as  that  of  a  tirand  Piano,  particularly  when  the  eoopler  has 
been  drawn.  Sueh  a  touch  inflicts  great  punishment  on  ladles.— th« 
oiecgyman'B  wife,  or  the  squire's  daughter,— who  in  country  places  or 
remote  parishes  are  frequently  the  ready  but  not  over-muscu'ar 
asaUtants  at  the  smaller  services.  A  touch  with  a  note  here  and 
there  lialf-an-ouiicc  heavier  than  its  uelghbouis,  is  ereu  more  «m- 
Iwrrasslut:  than  a  deep  uue. 


&  Oraal  Twtfftb.  of  aMlil 
8.  fifteenth,  of  moial 

7.  FamHareofBraa^s    . 

8.  Cymbal  efSnikki 


LOpwiDtapaso^afatfal  60 
Si  Slopped  Diapason,  of 

wood  ....      80 
a  Frtnetpalofmeial  00 

4.CadlnM.ofme(al  00 

Cboie  Omaji.   6  tto^ 
0.  Slopped  Diapasna  BO    1 11.  Mason,  of 

1&  Principal,  of  meul     .      80     U.  TOIewUi 
ILFlute.  of  metal     .      .      60    I 

OoBpaM,CC.  noCO{,toDbialft.eOaolM.  Iline 

1694-6.  Si.Fa^eCaiUdrQl, 
Bbbvabd  Schmidt. 

Manual  to  16  feet  C,  and  large  *  Chajre.* 
Father  Smith's  soooess  at  the  Temple  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  his  being  invited  to  erect 
an  organ  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathednl ;  the 
contract  for  which  was  dated  and  signed  Dee.  19, 
1694.  The  instrument  was  to  consist  of  Great 
and  Chayre  Organs,  and  Echoes,  it  was  to  be  com- 
pleted by  Lady  Day,  1696,  and  the  prioe  to  be 
£2000.  The  compass  was  to  be  the  same  as  that 
at  the  Temple,  namely  '  Doable  F  fa  ut  to  C  sol 
&  in  Alt  inclusive,'  54  notes^  Smith's  contract 
was  for  the  inside  of  the  oigan  only ;  the  case 
being  provided  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  list 
of  stops  originally  agreed  upon  was  aa  follows : — 
Qwux  oboam. 

1.  Open  DIapasoa. 

1  Open  Diapason. 

%.  Stop  Diapason. 

4.  PrlneipaL 

6.  HolSeut. 

6.  Graai  T««Utb. 


OSATia  OSOiJI. 


la  Stop  Diapason. 
14.  Qulnta  ' 


laHolfleut. 

IT.  QraaTuvUlh. 


■oiOMortaalfcitops:  a 


SI.  Comet. 


APrindpaL 


After  the  contract  was  signed,  Smith  extended 
his  design,  and  made  the  Great  Manual  to  the  com- 
pass of  16  ft.,  instead  of  i  a  ft.  only ;  and  he  added 
the  six  large  extra  notea— CCC,  DDD,  £££^, 
EEEII,  FFFf,  and  GGf  — at  his  own  expense. 
He  had  previously  given  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
the  dimensions  of  the  case  he  would  require  for 
his  la-ft.  organ ;  and  he  now  desired  these  to  be 
increased,  but  this  Sir  Christopher  refused,  de- 
daring  that  the  building  was  already  spoiled  by 
the  'confounded  box  of  whistles.*  Smith  took 
his  revenge  on  Wren  by  letting  the  larger  open 
diapason  pipes  m  the  two  side  towers  project 
through  the  top  of  the  case  nearly  a  foot>  which 
vexed  Sir  Christopher  exceedingly,  and  compelled 
him  to  add  ornaments  several  feet  in  height  to 
hide  the  disfigurement.  Hie  Choir  Organ  case, 
too,  was  made  so  small  that  it  had  no  room  for 
ihe  Quinta-dena,  which  therefore^  though  made, 
had  to  be  left  out. 

1700  (about).  St.  JohfCt  Chapd,  Bedford  Bow, 
<    •  RsNATDS  Harris. 

Stops  *  by  Communication.* 
fionatus  Harris  was  very  parti^  to  an  in- 
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geniouB  airangemant  by  which  th«  loWer  poriftm 
of  a  stop,  or  even  the  itop  entire,  could  be  made 
to  act  on  two  different  mannalB  'by  commu- 
nication *  as  it  was  termed.  He  introduced  this 
deyice  for  the  first  time  in  his  organ  at  the 
Temple,  and  afterwards  in  those  at  St.  Andrew's 
Hdbom,  St.  Andrew  XJndershaft^  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Bedford  Bow,  etc. ;  but  the  account  of 
the  last-mentioned  instrument  is  here  selected  for 
illustration,  as  it  presented  some  other  noticeable 
peculiarities.  This  organ  had  a  '  Sesqujaltera 
bass*  of  reeds,  consisting  of  1 7th,  19th,  and  2 and. 
Up  to  middle  B,  planted  on  a  small  separate  sound- 
board ;  each  rank  being  made  to  draw  separately. 
(See  nos.  13*  14,  and  15,  below.)  It  was  however 
nearly  always  out  of  cider,  and  produced  at  best 
but  an  indifferent  efiect.  The  foiur  ranlu  of  the 
Comet  in  the  Echo  (lath,  15th,  Tierce,  and  Lari- 
got)  were  made  to  draw  separately ;  an  arrange- 
ment evidently  adopted  rather  for  ostentation,  as 
these  sets  of  little  pipes  could  scarcely  have  been 
required  separately  for  any  useful  purpose. 

OBIAT  OMAM.     15  itOIII. 

PIpM 

9.  8«tqula]terft,  B  ruki  .     900 

10.  Coni0Ctoiiild.OSi6rftnluiao 

11.  Tmmpel       ...      OS 
U.  Otorion  «      .      .      .      n 


OBGAN« 


596 


Pipes 

.     .     n 

8B 

S.  Frlncl|«l       . 

.       6B 

«.  Flute      .      . 

.      SB 

fi.  Twelfth  .       « 

.     n 

«.  Fiftebotlr      . 

>      .       CB 

T.  TIeroe     .      .      , 

.      02 

aUrlfOl  .      .      . 

.       82 

1&  TIeroe 
14.Lu1Bot 
1&.~ 


OHOift  Obban.    s  ml  itopf :  4  twrroweS. 


«.  Open  DtepMon .  Borrowed  by 
b.  Stopped  Dl*-    I  communlea- 


«.  PrlDdpal 
d.l1iita 


I  communl 
jGreatOri 


]&  Open  Dtepeeon  . 
IB.  Stopped  DtepMOD 
2a  Principia  .  . 
21.  Twelfth  .  .  . 
9S.nAeenth      .      . 


Orpub 

Echo. 
S7 
sr 
sr 

S7 
S7 


18.1 

17.  CremoiM 


95 
90 

SB 


02 
7eS 


lOilOpfc 
SB.  TIeroe 
94.  Lwlgot  , 


98.  Heatboj 
27.  Vox- 


.     sr 

M  97 
•  97 
.       97 

loeo 
Oonpeia.  €»rt.  «ad  Ohr.  00.  short  oeUTei.  to  1)  In  alt.  flSnotei. 
Echo.  Middle  C  to  D  Id  ett.  27  Dotei. 

The  above  organ  was  standing,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  a  church  at  Blackheath. 

1703.  St.  8aviour%  Sauthwoirk. 
Abbaham  Jobdan,  Sen. 
Double  Diapason  and  Large  Choir. 
This  organ  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  '  one 
Jordan,  a  distiller,  who,*  as  Sir  John  Hawkins 
tells  us  in  his  History  of  Music, '  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  business,  but  had  a  mechani<»J 
turn,  and  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  who,  about 
the  year  1700,  betook  himself  to  the  making  of 
organs,  and  succeeded  beyond  expectation.*  He 
certaixily  built  several  excellent  and  substantiid 
instruments.  Hie  one  under  notice  had  a  i6-ft. 
octave  of  metal  pipes  acting  on  ike  Great  Organ 
keys  from  tenor  C  down  to  CC.  These  luge 
pipes  originally  stood  in  the  front  of  the  case, 
where  thev  made  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
as  their  full  length  was  presented  to  view,  wiUi- 
out  nearly  a  yaid  of  the  upper  part  being  hidden 
behind  the  case,  as  at  St.  Paurs.  They  however 
were  dismounted  many  years  ago,  and  put  out  of 
sight.,  and  the  instrument  was  enclosed  in  a  case 


of  inferior  dimensions.   This  organ  doubtless  had 
W.  Echo;  but  no  account  of  it  has  been  preserved. 

OEEiT  Omax.    is  ftope. 

rtpet 


• 

7.  Twelfth  .      .      . 

M 

CCOtoOO.noOCOf 

19 

8.  VffteenUi       .      . 

04 

2.  Open  DtepeMD    .      . 

04 

216 

8.  Open  Dlapeeon    . 

04 

10.rufiiitaTe,8nnlu 

US 

4.  Stopped  DUpuoB       , 

04 

U.  OoroeUBnaki    .      . 

145 

6.Frinelpel      .      .      . 

04 

nLTrampel       .      . 

04 

B.Flnte      .... 

B4 

]8.Cle«toa         ,      . 

64 

OBonOBaAir.    titope. 

ioei 

14.  Open  Dhipeion,  iiood 

04 

18.  nfteentti       »      . 

64 

04 

19LXiitare.8make. 

102 

10.Frlndpel       .      .      . 

04 

90bVozHnnttBa 

Oft 

17.  note      .... 

04 

1B07 

Ooonpeie,  GG,  ihort  ooteTei.  Up  to  X IB  elt,  04  Botea. 

1710.  Baliibury  Cathedral.  Rbitatub  Harbis. 
Four  manuals. 
In  the  year  1710  Renatus  Harris  erected  in 
Salisburv  Cathedral,  in  place  of  the  instrument 
put  up  by  his  fitther,  an  organ  possessing  four 
manuals  (for  the  first  time  in  England)  and  fifty 
stops,  including  '  eleven  stops  of  Eohoi^'  and  on 
which  '  may  be  more  varietys  expr6ss*d,  than  bv 
all  y**  organs  in  England,  were  their  several  ezoel- 
lendes  united.*  Such  was  the  glowing  account 
given  of  the  capabilities  of  this  new  <»gan,  on  the 
engraving  of  its  'East  Front.*  The  instrument, 
however,  presented  little  more  than  an  amplift- 
cation  of  the  peculiarities  exhibited  in  the  St. 
John's  Chapel  organ  already  noticed.  The  extra 
department  consisted  of  a  complete  borrowed  orvaa 
of  15  stops  derived  fixxm  the  Great  oigan.  The 
Choir  organ  had  its  own  real  stops ;  and  the  *  11 
Stops  of  Echos*  were  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of 
the  single  ranks  of  the  ordinary  Comet.  There 
was  a  'Drum  Pedal,  CC,*  the  '  roll  *  of  which  was 
caused  by  the  addition  of  a  second  pipe  sounding 
a  semitone  below  the  first  pipe,  with  which  it 
caused  a  rapid  beat.  Smith  had  previouslyput 
'  a  Trimeloe '  into  his  or«n  at  St.  Mary^at-Hil^ 
and  <  a  Drum,'  sounding  D,  into  that  at  St.  Nicho- 
las, Deptford. 


Fust  Obbat  oboak.    15  ml  itopii 
Flpet 


1.  Open  DlftpMon     . 

.      00 

9.  Lerlgot  .       .      .       . 

2.  Open  DiApuon     . 

.      00 

B.  Stopped  DtepMOO 

00 

U.  ConMt.6nBla    .      . 

CPrineipel       .      . 

.      00 

IS.  Trumpet       .      .      . 

0.  Flute      .      .      • 

.      00 

18.  Oluion  .      .      .      . 

6.  Twelfth  .      .      . 

.      00 

14.  Cromhora     .      «      . 

7.  Fifteenth      «      . 

.      00 

l&VosHunuaft       .      . 

aTleice    .      .      . 

00 

a.  OpenDlepeion 

ft.  Stopped  Dtepeion 

e.  Prlndpel 

d.  Flute      . 

«.  Twelfth    , 

/.  Fifteenth 

g.  TIeroe      . 


Sioon  Gbbat  Omam.    IB  borrowed  itope. 


>  «  00 
,  .  00 
,  .  00 
Ohois  Oboar.    7 


kLnrlcoi 

i,   SeMiulalterft  . 

i.  Tmnpel 

Jr.  OUrlon   .      ^ 

L    Cromhom 

M.  Vox  I 


npee 

00 
200 
19S 

BO 

BO 

00 

SO 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 


IB.  open  Dlapeion.  to  Gamut  42 

17.  btopped  Uapaeon       .      80 

18.  Prindpel       ...      00 

19.  Flute      ....      00 

XcBa 
SB 
25 
29 
20 
25 
25 


20.  Twelfth  . 

21.  Fifteenth 


28.  Open  IMapeion  . 
94.  Btopped  DlapMOO 
25.  Prineipel  •  • 
28.  Flute  .  .  . 
27.  Twelfth  .  .  . 
2&  nftecnth       .      . 


11  Itope.     • 
29.  TIeroe    ^      • 
Sa  lArigot  .      • 
81.  Trumpet 
9L  Vox  Humemk 
38.  Cromhom     . 


CompeM, Gt. and Chr. GO, Short Sree, to Cln lit. BO nocek  ., 
Xoho.  middle  C  to  C  In  alt,  2&  notei. 
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i'ji2,  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridffe.    Jobdan. 

The  fipBt  Swell 

In  171 2  the  Jordaiu  (Abraham,  sen.  and  jun.) 
built  an  oigan  for  the  church  at  the  opposite  end 
of  London  Bridge  to  St.  Sayiour's,  namely  St. 
Magxras,  which  deserves  special  notice  as  being 
the  first  inatniment  that  contained  a  SweU.  This 
organ-  also  had  four  sets  of  keys,  the  fourth  no 
doubt  being  a  counterpart  of  the  third  (Echo)  but 
'  adapted  to  the  act  of  emitting  sounds  by  swelling 
the  notes^*  so  that  passagea  played  with  expression 
could  be  contrasted  with  those  played  without. 
A  list  of  the  stops  in  the  Swdl  has  not  been 
preserved ;  but  we  know  from  those  subsequently 
made,  that  its  compass  and  capacity  must  have 
been  very  limited,  though  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  improvement, 

1 7 16.    St,  ChacCs,  Shreuftbury, 

Thomas  Schwabbbook. 

Swell  and  Choir  on  one  Manual, 

Four  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Swell, 
in  1 716,  Thomas  Schwarbrook  adopted  a  device  in 
his  organ  at  St.  Chad*s,  Shrewsbury,  which  after- 
wards became  a  very  favourite  one  with  the 
builders  of  the  last  century,  namely,  that  of  at- 
taching to  the  choir  manual  a  few  treble  stops 
enclosed  in  a  swell-box.  This,  in  a  small  way, 
foreshadowed  the  combination  'swell  to  choir* 
which  remains  a  frequent  and  favourite  one  to 
this  day.  The  Echo  organ  contained  a '  Flageolet/ 
the  earliest  example  that  we  have  met  with. 

Obcat  Oboax.    W  itopt. 
1.  Opan  DtapuoB. 
8.  Stopped  DiapuoD. 
8.  Prindp»l. 
4.  Octavtt  to  middle  0. 
B.  Tweinh. 
«.  Fiftmnth. 
J.  Tleroo  (17). 

CBOia  OsOAX.    6  itopi^ 

14.  Open  DlapAMn.  to  middle  0.    1  IT.  Flute,  to  middle  0. 

15.  Stopped  nupeioa.  18.  Fifteenth. 

16.  Principal.  1 19.  Trumpet,  to  middle  0. 

Nm.  14  aod  19  were  eneloeed  u  *  Swell,  and  the  box  wm  opened  by 
epedaL 

JEOHOu  7  stops.' 

20.  Open  Diapason.  24.  TwvUth. 

•Jl.  Btopped  DUpason.  2&  Fifteenth. 

22.  PrinclpaL  28.  Trumpet. 

23.  Flageulet.  .       .      . 

Corapesi,  Gt.  and  Chr.  QQ,  short  Sres.  to  D  In  alt,  tAwAm. 
Echo,  middle  0  to  D  in  alt.  87  notes.      • 
Drum  pedal,  sounding  O  and  Ff> 

Schwarbrook's  masterpiece  was  at  St.  MichaeVs, 
Coventry.  It  originally  contained  a  Harp,  Lute, 
and  Dulcimer ;  but  the  strings  and  action  were 
80  liable. to  get  oat  of  order  thai  they  were  re- 
moved in  1763.  •     • 

1733-4.  St  Dionii  Bcuikchurch, 

Bevatus  Habbis,  Jun.  -     • 

Many  Beed  Stops. 

This  admirable  organ,  made  by  one  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  Haixises^  who  xlied  young, 
was  Remarkable  for  the  number 'and  excellence 
of  its  reed-stops,  as  well  as  for  the  general  good- 
ness of  its  Flue-work.    [See  Fluewobs.]    This 


8L  Leswr  TIeree  0»\ 
9.  Cornet,  treble. 

10.  Fesquialtera,  bssa. 

U.  Foumlture. 

12.  Trumpet. 

IS.  ClarfoD. 


OKGAK. 

organ  bad  several  stops  *by  oommnnicalion/ 
either  wholly  or  partially,  and  from  different 
notes.  The  introduction  of  the  GGf  was  an 
unusual  feature.  It  appears  to  have  heeaa.  tfao 
earliest  organ  to  contain  a  '  French  Ham '  stop. 
'Tenor  D '  was  a  peculiar  note  for  it  to  be  ter- 
minated upon ;  but  it  nevertheless  remained  the 
standard  note  for  special  stops  for  many  yesffs. 
The  Swell  had  no  separate  PrincipaL  Where  tl^s 
was  the  case,  the  Principal  was  included  in  the 
Comet. 

Okiat  Osoar.    13  stops. 


Pipes 

PI1M 

L  Open  Diapason    .      • 

06 

9.  Comet  to  mid.  0.B  ranks 

135 

06 

10.  Trumpet 

. 

as 

a  Principal       .      .      , 

06 

IL  French  Horn  to 

t<in>f  |> 

57 

4.  Twelfth  .... 

06 

12.  Clarion  .       . 

, 

SC 

A.  Fifteenth      .      .      . 

06 

U.  Cremona,  from 

Ctaotr 

8.  Tierce     .... 

06 

Onian.b7Coiiunaiil- 

7.  LariKOt   .... 

86 

eaUon        . 

,       , 

CO 

SM 

MO  ' 

CBonOteaM.    7  stops. 

14.  Open  Diapason  to  mid- 

17. Flute      .      . 

•      • 

SB 

dle  C.  by  communi- 

18. Fifteenth       . 

,       ^ 

as 

cation  below     .      . 

S7 

19.  Cremona       . 

, 

as 

15.  Slopped  Diapason  to  ga- 

».Bassoon.     . 

. 

ss 

mut  0,  by  commuul- 

&.  Voi  Humana 

,       , 

06 

oation  below     .      . 

44 

22.  Clarion,  from  Great  Or- 

IS.  Principal      .      .      . 

06 

fan.hr  coma 

SwBLL  Oboav.    7  Steps. 

95.  Open  DIapasan     .  89    1 97.  Clarion  ,      •      •      »       as 
2i.  Stopped  DiapsMm       .      82    198.  Cremona       ,       .      •       92 

96.  Comet.  4  ranks    .      .     19B     89.  VozHuattiia       •      •       33 
98.  Trumpet       .      •      •      8B   1  j^ 

.       .  .       .  *Ml>l    U» 

Oompsos,  Ot.  and  Chr.  QQ  with  GO  { to  D  hi  alt,  OS  notaa. 
Swell.  Fiddle.Q  to  D  In  alt.  as  DOtes. 


I7a6.  St,  Mary  Beddiff,  Bristol, 
First  Octave  Coupler. 

In  -1726  John  Harris  and  John  Byfield,  sen. 
erected  a  fine  and  imposing-loo'king  organ  for  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Keddifif.  Bristol*  which  had 
a  '  i6'ffc.  speaking  front.*  The  compass  of  this 
instrument  was  in  some  respects  unusually  com- 
plete, the  Great  Organ  descending  to  CXX7,  in- 
cluding CCCt,  and  Uie  Choir  Organ  going  down 
to  GG  with  GGf ;  the  Swell  consisted  of  the 
unusual  number  of  nine  stops.  Four  of  the  Stops 
in  the  Great  Organ  descended  to  GG  only;  and 
one  of  the  open  Diapasons  had  stopped-pipes  to 
the  last  four  notes.  There  was  *  a  spring  of  com- 
munication* attached  to  the  Great  Origan,  by 
which  OC  was  made  to  act  on  the  CCC  key,  aoid 
so  on  throughout  the  compass.  The  Bedcliff 
organ  therefore  contained  the  first  'octave  ooapW 
that  was  ever  made  in  England;  in  &ct,  the  first 
coupler  of  any  kind  with  which  any  organ  in  this 
country  was  provided.  Some  old  print^  accounts 
of  this  organ  state  that  the  Swell  originaUv  went 
to  tenor  C,  with  the  lower  notes  of  the  reeds  very 
fine ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  shortened  to  the 
fiddle  G  compass ;  but  Mr.Vowles,  oiigan-builder 
of  Bristol,  who  a  few  years  ago  reconstructed  the 
organ,  and  had  all  its  original  mechanism  under 
his  eye,  assures  the  present  writer  that  the  state* 
ment  was  erroneous,  and  probably  took  its  ziaa 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  key-maker,  doubt* 
less  by  mistake,  made  the  Swell  Manual  down 
to  tenor  0,  and  that  the  seven  extra  keys  wero 
therefore  allowed  to  remain  as '  dummies,' 
Digitized  by  V^OO^  KcT 
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OlXATOveAlf.     Uttopik 

Pipes 

tlm 

CS 

&  rtneentb.  to  00  .      . 

M 

9L  Open  DUpMon.  maUl 

7.  Tteroe.  to  GO        ,      . 

M 

to  BKE :  stopped 

pipes  below       .       . 

es 

toOO  .... 

sn 

S.  Btopped  DUpMoa       . 

63 

9.  comet,  to  mid.  O.Brfci. 

19B 

4.  Principft]       .      .      . 

es 

laTrtnnpet       .       .      . 

«s 

&  Twelfth,  to  00     .      . 

» 

U.  CUrton  .      •      .      • 

Mi 

OBon  OUAK.   6  rtops. 

0B     l^  Block  note    .      .      . 

06 

la.  Prtndp^      .      .      . 

168 

«4.  Flute      .      •      .      . 

M 

17.  BMMon .... 

06 

Bwsu.  OBOAir.    9  itops. 
1ft.  Open  Dlapuon     .      .      SB     S.  Hautboy       •      •      .      SB 

19.  Stopped  DIapeion       .      82     9i.  Trumpet       .      •      «      n 

20.  Princlpel       .       .       .       02      9S^  Cremona        ...       92 

21.  Flute       ....       02    196.  VosHuauinA        .       .       SB 
93.  ConMt,Srmnki    .      .      96    i  Total   1761 

I.  Great  Organ.  000  with  COO^to  D  In  alt.  6S  notes. 
Choir     do.    GO  with  GO  it  to  Din  alt.     06  notes. 
Bwell     do.    Fiddle  O  to  D  in  alt,      .      88  notes. 
Four  Bellows. 

1730.    Chrigt  Church,  SpitdlfiddM, 

RiCHABD  BbIDOX. 

Largest  Organ  in  England. 

In  173O1  Richard  Bridge,  then  a  voong  man, 
made  himself  favourably  known  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fine  organ  for  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields, 
which  was  at  the  time  the  largest  in  England. 
Like  the  St.  Dionis  organ,  it  contained  more  than 
the  average  number  of  excellent  reed-stops.  The 
second  Open  Diapason  had,  instead  of  open  pipes 
in  the  lowest  octave,  stopped  pipes  and '  helpers,* 
as  they  used  to  be  termed. 


OuatOboam.    IBslopi. 

Pipes 

Pipe 

1.  Open  DIapaMm    .      . 

M 

&Tteree     .      • 

•      • 

66 

2.  Open  Diapason  to  gar 

9.  Larlgot  .       . 

66 

mut  (}.  then  Stopped 

2m 

and  Principal  pipes. 

68 

n.  Furniture.  Sranlu 

168 

t.  Stopped  Diapason 

66 

12.  Comet  to  mid.  G 

J.8rks. 

130 

4.  Principal       .       .       . 

66 

13.  Trumpet 

86 

.\  Principal       .      .       . 

66 

14.  Trumpet 

, 

66 

«.  Twelfth  .... 

06 

lA.  Clarion  .      • 

,       , 

66 

7.  Fifteenth       •      .      . 

06 

16.  Bauoon  .      • 

•      . 

66 

CaoiB  0B04 

v.    9  stops. 

1318 

06 

92.  Cremona 

,      , 

06 

18.  Principal       .      .      . 

06 

23.  Vox  Humana 

, 

06 

19.  Flute      .... 

06 

24.  French  Horn  to  tenor  D 

87 

20.  Fifteenth       .       .      . 

06 

2&  Hautboy  to  teuur  D    . 

87 

21.  Mixture.  3  ranki  .      . 

168 

MS 

BwcLL  Oaa 

K9,    8  stops. 

20.  Open  Diapason    .      . 

98 

31.  Trumpet       • 

•      • 

as 

98 

82.  Hautboy        . 

89 

aH.  Principal        .       .       . 

92 

SS.Clarlon  .      . 

^ 

89 

29.  Flute       .... 

82 

s« 

90.  Comet,  S  ranks    « 

96 

Total 

i  certain  mechanism  whereby  they  could  be  iub- 
ttittUed  for  four  of  those  ordinarily  in  oonoection 
with  the  short  keys.  The  external  mechanism 
for  this  consisted  of  six  levers,  two  for  each 
manual,  placed  over  the  draw-stops  on  each  side, 
moving  in  as  many  horixontal  slots,  and  each 
having  three  places  of  rest.  When  the  levers 
stood  in  the  centre,  the  12  sounds  were  those  of 
the  usual  unequal  temperament.  If  a  left-hand 
lever  were  pushed  full  to  the  left,  Eb  was  ohanged 
into  Df ;  and  if  a  right-hand  lever  were  pushed 
full  to  the  rifl^ht,  Bb  was  changed  to  Af .  If  how- 
ever a  right-hand  lever  were  put  full  to  the  left, 
Gt  was  changed  into  Ab ;  and  if  a  left-hand  lever 
were  put  full  to  the  right,  0%  becameDb.  There 
were  thus  two  levers  belonging  to  each  of  the 
three  manuals. 

Handel  conducted  the  music  at  the  perform- 
ance given  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  this 
oigan  in  1749. 


Compass.  Oraat  and  Choir,  00,  long  octaves,  without  00 1 ,  to 

Din  alt;  06  notes. 
Swell,  flddle  O  to  D  In  alt ;  82  notes.    Drum  pedal  on  C ;  2  pipes. 

1 749.    Foundling  HofpUal.    Pabkeb. 
Four  quarter  tones. 

The  organ  built  by  Parker  in  1749  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  specially 
remarkable  for  having  four  quarter  notes  in  each 
octave,  or,  in  the  wonls  of  a  writer  in  the  'Euro- 
pean Magazine  *  for  February  1799,  'four  demi- 
tones,  and  other  niceties  not  occurring  in  other 
organs.'  At  the  Temple  there  were  two,  D|  and 
Ab.  At  the  Foundling  there  were  in  addition. 
At  and  Db.  These  supplementary  notes  were  not 
furnished  with  extra  keys,  but  were  controlled  by 


GBIATOMAir.     ISstOSi. 

' 

7.  Flut«      .      • 

J      , 

Pips 

76 

son.  aU  through       .      ?6 

8.  Twelfth  .       . 

,      . 

76 

2.  Open  DlapaMm     .      .      76 

9.  Fifteenth 

. 

76 

a  Open  Diapason     .      .      tS 

la  Block-flute    . 

. 

7« 

SJH 

ft.  Principal       ...      76 

IS.  Trumpet 

, 

76 

6.Prinoipal      ...      76 

1064 

CHoiaOteAK.    6  stops. 

19.DnlcianatoOO    .      .      71      16.  Fifteenth       . 

,      , 

TS 

,      , 

7« 

10.PrtndpaJ     '.      .      .      79 

3?5 

BiniXOBOAR.    4  stops. 

18.  Open  Diapason     .      .      46    120.  Trumpet       . 

,      , 

46 

46 

Total 

lOSB 

Compass,  Ot.  and  Cr.  QO.  long  ftresw  to  E  to  alt.  76  notes. 

Swell,  Fiddle  0  to  X  bi  alt.  46  not«. 

1754.  St.  Margaret 8t  Lynn  BefjU. 

John  Schnstzlbr, 

The  first  Dulciana. 

Schnetzler  is  the  fourth  German  organ-builder 

whom  we  have  met  with  in  England.     More 

than  one  incident  of  interest  is  connected  with 

the  erection  of  the  organ  built  by  him  for  the 

parish  church  of  Lynn  Regis.    There  was  an  old 

organ  in  the  building  that  was  so  much  decayed 

that  portions  of  some  of  the  pipes  crumbled  to 

dust  when  they  were  taken  out  to  be  cleaned. 

The  churchwaidens  nevertheless  wished  to  retain 

this  organ  if  possible,  and  asked  Schnetzler  to 

state  what  it  was  worth,  and  also  what  would 

be  the  expense  of  repairing  it.     He  said  the 

organ  as  it  stood  was  worth  a  hundred  pounds  ; 

and  if  they  would  lay  out  arother  hundred  upon 

it,  it  would  then  perhaps  be  worth  fifty !    This 

answer  settled  the  matter,  and  the  new  organ 

was  ordered.    The  Lynn  organ  is  the  first  that 

contained  a  Dulciana^  of  which  it  had  two,  one 

in  the  Choir  and  one  in  the  Swell.     It  also  had 

a  Bourdon  in  the  Great  Organ  to  CC,  of  metal 

throughout^  except  the  lowest  two  notes,  which 

were  of  wood.    The  three  manuals  were  com- 

I  plete,-  and  a  Bass  to  the  Swell  was  obtained 

I  fifom  three  of  the  Choir  Organ  Stops,  by  thre' 

I  additional  sliders  and  as  many  separate  dr 

I  stops. 
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aitGAir. 


1.  Bourdon,  to  CO  . 
S.  Open  Diapason     . 

3.  Stopped  DlapMon 

4.  Principal  .  . 
&  Twelfth  .  .  . 
€.  FUtemth      .      . 


6UAT  OBSAV. 

Plpei 


ttatopg. 


of   mot 
throughout 
14.  Stopped  Dlapuon 
U.  Principal       .      . 


FlpM 
87 


.  Tleroe     . 

8.  Seiqulaltera.  4  TaAks 

9.  Furniture,  8  ranlu       .     171 

10.  Comet  to  mid.  C,  5  ranks   148 

11.  Trumpet       ...      67 
UL  ClarloD  .      i      .      .   _57 

1063 
Oaon  Oteav.    7  atopi. 
Mtel  MwFluta      .      .      .      .      OT 

.       .       ff7      17.  Fifteenth        ...       07 

18.  Bassoon  up  to  Fiddle  O      38 

19.  Vox  Uumana       .  J7 
978 

Swill.    8  stops,  and  3  borrowed  Bam  stops. 

20.  Open  Diapawn     .       .      3S     98.  Trumpet        ...      98 

21.  Stopped  Piapason  38     97.  Hautboy        ...       38 
23.  Dulciana       .       .       .      38    1  «,  Stopped  Bass  ] 

23.  German  Flute,  to  mid.  0     28    l  6.  Dulciana  Bass  Sfrom  Cbolr. 

U.  Comet.  4  ranks     .      .     144       ••  Flute  Bass      J  

2B.  French  Horn        .      .       88    |  Total       IMO 

Compass,  Gt.  and  Chr.  GO,  long  Sres.  no  00$.  to  S  In  alt.  07  notes. 

Swell.  Tenor  F  to  S  In  alt,  36  note*. 

I'^Sg,  Greenmeh  HotpUal.  Sahdsl  Gbsen. 
Swell  to  FF. 

In  the  organ  made  for  the  chapel  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  at.  Greenwich,  Green  extended  the  com- 
pass of  the  Swell  down  to  FF,  a  most  important 
improvement;  and  included  therein  not  only  a 
Dulciana  but  also  its  octave,  the  Dulcet  or  Dul- 
ciana Principal.  The  disposition  of  this  oi^gan 
stood  as  follows  :— 

Gbbat  OBoair.    11  stops. 

Pipes  Pipes 


1.  Open  Diapason     . 

2.  open  Diapason     . 

3.  Stopped  Diapason 

4.  Principal  .  . 
6.  Flute  .  .  . 
6.  Twelfth  .       .      . 


7.  Fifteenth       ...  69 

8.  Seaqulaltera,  3  ranks  .  177 
9b  Mixture.  2  ranks  .      .  118 

la  Cornet  to  mid.  0,4  ranks  116 

11.  Trumpet        ...  69 


12.  Stopped  Diapason 

13.  Principal       .      . 
14  Flute     .      .      . 


OBon  Oboax.    6  stops. 
1 1&  Fifteenth 

16.  ] 


.       .       N 

Swill  Oboax.    8  stops. 


17.  Open  Diapason     . 
IH.  Stopped  Diapason 

19.  Dulciana 

20.  Principal       .       . 

21.  Duldana  Principal 


22.  Comet,  S  ranks 

23.  Trumpet 

24.  Hautboy 


296 

144 

48 
48 


TotBl       1608 


1790.  8L  Georges  Chapel,  Windsor, 
Samuel  Gbben. 
Great  Organ  in  general  Swell. 
In  the  organ  built  for  the  Chapel  Roy^d  at 
Windsor  in  the  following  year,  Green  nirther 
extended  the  effect  of  the  *  crescendo'  and  'di- 
minuendo* by  enclosing  the  entire  Great  Organ 
in  a  large  general  Swell.  The  upper  manual 
organ  thus  became '  a  Swell  within  a  Swell.'  The 
g^reat  front  pipes,  east  and  west,  were  therefore 
all  *  mutes,*  but  were  replaced  by  speaking  pipes 
when  the  general  sy^ell  was  taken  away  some 
years  ago  by  Gray.  Tho  compass  of  the  Gre^vt 
and  Choir  Organs  was  carried  dowi^  to  FFF, 
12  ft.,  as  in  Green's  organ  at  Greenwich,  and  also 
in  those  which  he  restored  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  York  Minster. 


Orbat  Oboax. 
Pipes 

1.  Open  Diapason    .      .      59 

2.  ojien  Diapason     .      .       69 

3.  Stopped  Diapason       .      68 

4.  Principal       ...      89 

5.  Twelfth  ....      09 

6.  Fifteenth       ...      89 


11  stops. 

Pipes 

7.  Sesqnialtera,  8  ranks  .     177 

8.  Mixture.  2  ranks  .      .     118 

9.  Comet  to  mid.  0,4  nmkf   118 

10.  Trumpet        ...       69 

11.  Small  Trumpet  (Clarion)    69 


ORGAir. 

oboiboboak.  estops. 

U.  Duldana,  to  FF  .      .      48    1 1&  Flute 
IS.  Stopped  Diapason       .      69     16.  Fifteenth 
14.  Prindpol       .      .      .      69   1 17. 


BWILL  OBOAK.     8  stops. 


S43 


18.  Open  Diapason 

19.  8topped,Diapason 
2a  Dulciana 

SI.  Frindpal       .      . 


36     22.  Dulciana  Prindpal      .  3S 

36     23.  Comet.  3  ranks     .       .  109 

38     24.  Trumpet        ...  as 

38      25.  Hautboy        .       .       .  36 

Total  UW 

Compass,  Ot.  tad  Chr.  FFF,  no  FFF}.  to  S  in  alt,  89 notes. 
Swell,  Tenor  F.  to  S  In  alt ;  38noies. 

1 790.  Introduction  of  Pedals. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Pedals  were  known 
in  Germany  upwards  of  four  hundred  yeans  ago, 
yet  they  were  not  introduced  into  England  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Who  first 
made  them,  or  which  was  the  first  organ  to  have 
them,  are  matters  of  some  doubt.  The  organs 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  St.  Matthew's,  Friday 
Street,  each  claim  the  priority.  The  first  organ 
that  is  known  for  certain  to  have  had  them,  waa 
that  made  in  1790  by  G.  P.  England,  and  erected 
by  him  at  St.  James's,  Clerkenw^ell,  which  'in- 
strument, according  to  the  words  of  the  original 
specification,  was  *  to  have  Pedals  to  play  by  the 
feet.'  These,  like  the  early  German  specimens, 
were  an  octave  only  in  compass,  GG  to  Gamut  G  ; 
and  also,  as  at  Halberstadt,  etc.,  had  no  pipes 
of  their  own,  but  only  drew  down  the  manual 
keys.  Before  1793  Avery  put  Pedals  to  the 
Westminster  Abl!ey  organ,  together  with  an 
octave  of  Unison  wood  GG  Pedal  pipes;  and 
from  that  date  he  frequently  introduced  both 
into  his  own  instruments.  In  r8i  i  G.  P.  England 
built  an  organ  for  Lancaster  with  i|  octave  of 
Pedals,  GG  to  Tenor  C  ;  and  two  couplers.  Great 
and  Choir  to  Pedal.  He  also,  like  Avery,  became 
a  strong  advocate  for  separate  pipes  for  tiie  pedals, 
introducing  them  in  1803  into  his  organ  at  New- 
ark, which  had  the  FFF  (12  ft.)  pipe. 

4.fter  a  time  pipes  of  double  size,  speaking 
down  to  QGG  (31^  feet  length)  were  made,  as  by 
Elliott  &  Hill  at  Westminstei^  Abbey,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  Unison  and  Double  Pedai-pipe  mnges, 
a  mongrel  scale  crept  into  use,  which,  though 
most  defective,  was  for  a  few  years  the  most 
frec[nently  followed.  This  consisted  of  an  octave 
of  double  pipes  from  CC  down  to  CCC,  and  then 
fiye  uniso^  pipes  from  BB  down  t6  GG.  The  five 
pecjlal  keys,  B  to  G,  at  each  extremity  of  the 
pedal-bourd,  were  thus  without  any  difference  in 
the  pitch  of  their  five  sounds. 

1809.    Composition  Pedals.    J.  C.  Bishop. 

In  1809  ^^®  ^^^  *^'  ^'  Bishop  effected  the  im- 
provement on  the  old  Shifting  movement  which 
afterwards  became  so  generallv  known  as  the 
Composition  pedals,  [^e  vol.  1.  p.  38a  6.]  An 
important  modification  on  his  original  mechanism 
is  now  generally  made,  by  a  long  arm  of  iron, 
called  a  fan,  extending  horizontally  in  front  of 
the  vertical  draw-rods,  where  by  suitable  me- 
chanism it  is  made  to  wave  up  and  down. 
As  the  fan  moves  it  comes  in  contact  with  smnll 
'blocks'  of  wood,  by  which  it  moves  the  rods; 
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and  the  improvement  consists  in  the  facility  with 
which  these  blocks  can  be  added  to,  or  any  of 
them  removed^  and  so  the  '  composition  *  be  al- 
tered in  a  few  minutes,  if  a  change  be  desired. 

1825.    ConeusHon  Bdlowi,    J.  C.  Bishop. 

These  were  first  applied  by  Bishop,  in  182 5,  to 
the  organ  which  he  built  in  that  year  for  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  [See  vol.  i.  ai6.] 

1829.  St,  Jamea$f  Bermondsey,  J.  C.  Bishop. 
Large  GG  Pedal  Organ. 
The  most  complete  GG  Pedal  Organ  that  was 
ever  made,  both  as  to  compass  and  stops,  was 
the  one  erected  by  the  late  J.  G.  Bishop  in 
St.  James's  Church,  Bermondsey,  in  1829.  It 
had  three  stops  of  a  range  of  two  octaves  each. 
The  following  was  the  general  specification  of  it : — 
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L  Opan  DlapMon  . 
2.  Open  DiapMon  . 
S.  Stopped  Diapwon 
4.  Principal  .  • 
&  TwalfUi  .       .      . 


OlBAT  Omax. 
Pipes 


lOttopt. 


&  Hftemth 

7.  Sosqutaltera.  S  raaki 

8.  Mixture.  2  ranks  . 

9.  Tnimpet       . 

10.  ClaitoD  .      .      • 


OHon  Oboav.    8  stopi. 

11.  Open  DiapaMHi    .      .      69    ,  U.  Flute      . 

12.  Dulciana  to  gamat  G  .      47    |  IS.  Fifteenth 

IS.  Stopped  Dlapaaun  SB     17.  Cremona,  treble  | 

14.  Principal       .      .      .      CO    J  IS.  Baawoa.  baM       j 

Swell  Oboax.    s  ttopi. 

19.  Open  DfapaMHi    .      .      47     231  Comet.  5  ranki    . 

20.  Open  Diapason     .       .       47      24.  French  Hom 

21.  Stopped  DiaptMm        .       47      26.  Trumpet        •       . 

22.  Principal       ...      47    |2«.  Hautboj        .      . 


Pipes 

W 
177 
118 

89 
_» 
7CT 


iss 

47 
47 


PEDAL  Oboax.    t  Stops.  Pipes 

27.  Double  Pedal  Ilpes.  down  to  QWi,  21  i  feet .      26 
n.  Unison  Pedal  Pipes,  down  to  GO,  10  j  feet    .      2B 
2B.  Trombone,  down  to  GO.  10  j  feet     ...      2ff 
Compass,  Gt.  and  Chr.  GO,  with  GG  |.  to  F  In  alt.  00  notes.   Swell, 
Gamut  G  to  F  In  alt.  47  notes;  Ker>  to  GG  acting  on  Choir  Orian. 
Pedal  Organ.  GO  to  fiddle  O,  25  notes. 

Couplers.  Swell  to  Great.  Swell  to  Choir.  Choir  to  Great.  Great 
to  Pedal.    Choir  to  Pedal. 

Three  Composition  Pedals  to  Great,  shifting  to  rednee  Swell  to 
Diapason.   Pedal  to  couple  Swell  to  Great. 

There  was  a  keyboard  on  the  lefl-hand  side 
of  the  manuals,  acting  on  the  pedal  organ ;  and 
the  writer  remembers  seeing  in  print  a  copy  of 
Handel's  chorus,  'But  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies,'  arranged  for  three  performers, — 
a  duet  for  the  manuals,  with  the  rolling  bass  part 
for  a  third  player  at  the  side  keylxmrd,-:— pre- 
pared expressly  for  and  played  at  the  opening  of 
this  organ. 

183  a.  The  Pneumatio  Lwer.  Babkeb. 
In  a  large  organ  with  several  pallets  to  a  key, 
and  perhaps  some  stops  on  a  heavy  pressure  of 
wind,  the  touch  becomes  heavier  than  the  most 
muscular  finger  (or  foot)  can  control  without  ex- 
periencing great  exhaustion.^  The  number  of 
springs  in  the  several  soundboards  to  some  ex- 
tent bring  back  the  resistance  existing  in  the  old 
i6th-oentUTy  spring-boxes,  which  resistance  how- 
ever can  now  no  longer  be  overcome  by  brute 
force,  but  must  be  controlled  by  the  elastic  ac- 
tion from  the  knuckles  or  ankle.  This  power  is 
supplied  by  the  pneumatic  lever.    The  late  Mr. 

1  Th«  organist  at  Haarlem  strips  like  a  blaeksmlth  preparatory  to 
giving  his  usual  honr  s  perforounoe.  and  at  the  end  of  It  retlm 
eorered  with  penplratiun. 


Joseph  Booth,  of  Wakefield,  was  the  first  organ- 
builder  to  whom  the  idea  seems  to  have  occurred 
of  establishing  pneumatic  agency,  and  of  thus 
ingeniously  turning  the  wind-power,  one  of  the 
organist's  antagonists,  into  his  assistant.  It  was 
to  some  of  the  bass  pipes  of  the  organ  he  built 
for  the  church  of  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in 
the  year  1827,  that  Mr.  Booth  first  applied  his 
little  invention.  The  lower  notes  of  the  wood 
open  diapason  of  the  GG  manual  were  placed  on 
a  small  separate  soundboard,  and  to  the  pull- 
down of  each  pallet  he  attached  a  small  circular 
bellows  below.  From  the  great  organ  sound- 
board-groove a  conveyance  conducts  wind  into  this 
bellows,  which,  opening  downwards,  draws  the 
pallet  with  it.  These  small  bellows  Mr.  Booth 
used  to  call  pvff-valvea. 

It  was  in  1832  that  the  late  Mr.  Barker  first 
thought  of  his  invention  that  has  since  been 
called  the  pneumatic  lever.  On  the  completion  of 
the  oigan  in  York  Minster,  the  touch  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  size  of  the  iustrument, 
was  of  course  very  heavy,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Camidge, 
then  the  oiganist  of  the  Cathedral,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  attach  one  of  his  levers  in  a  tem- 
porary way  to  one  of  the  heaviest  notes  of  his 
organ.  "Dr.  Camidge  admitted  that  the  touch  of 
his  instrument  was  'sufficient  to  paralyse  the 
efibrts  of  most  men';  but  financial  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  remedy  being  applied; 
and  in  1837  he  went  to  France  to  superintend 
its  introduction  into  the  oigan  then  being  built 
by  the  eminent  builder  Cavaill^-Coll  for  the  royal 
Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  M.  Cavailld 
had,  among  his  other  experiments,  made  Flue 
and  Reed  pipes  to  produce  harmonic  tones  by 
means  of  wind  of  heavy  pressure,  but  these 
discoveries  he  had  looked  upon  as  practically 
useless  on  account  of  their  leading  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  touch  which  no  human  muscles 
could  overcome.  Mr.  Barker's  apparatus,  which 
simply  overpowered  the  resistance  that  could  not 
be  removed,  was  therefore  an  opportune  present- 
ation ;  and  M.  Cavaill^  immediately  introduced 
it,  together  with  several  Harmonic  stops,  into 
the  large  oigan  he  was  then  (1841)  building  for 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 

In  1835  Mr.  David  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh, 
made  a  pneumatic  movement*  which  he  applied 
to  the  organ  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
that  city;  and  in  1839  ^  paper  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham 
explanatory  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  he  then 
exhibited. 

The  pneumatio  lever  consists  of  a  bellows 
shaped  very  like  a  small  concussion  bellows,  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  and  about  ten  inches  in 
length.  The  key  of  the  clavier  opens  a  small 
circular  valve  beneath  this,  and  compressed  air 
being  thus  admitted,  the  bellows  rises,  drawing 
with  it  a  tracker  that  communicates  the  motion 
to  the  whole  of  the  pallets  and  to  such  of  the 
coupling  movements,  etc,  as  may  be  'drawn*; 
all  of  which  immediately  answer  to  the  putting 
down  of  the  key.  When  the  key  is  released  the 
valve  that  admitted  the  air  is  closed  and  another 
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opened,  the  bellows  consequently  dosing.  The 
key  is  thus  relieved  from  the  oombined  resist- 
ance of  the  main  pallets,  coupling  movements, 
and  the  heavy  wind-pressure ;  and  the  touch  can 
consequently  be  adjusted  to  any  degree  of  elastic 
resMtanoe  pleasant  to  the  performer. 

x834,  York  MintUr,  Elliott  &  Hill. 
Radiating  Pedal-board. 
The  organ  in  York  Minster,  which  had  been 
twice  enlarged — about  1754,  and  again  in  181 3 
— was  a  third  time  altered  and  considerably  in- 
creased in  aze  in  1823,  by  Ward  of  York ;  who 
among  other  things  added  a  Pedal  Organ  of  thir- 
teen stops  to  FFF,  containing  two  Double  Diapa- 
sons down  to  FFFF,  24  feet  length,  etc.  The  tire 
of  1829  cleiffed  all  this  away;  and  Messrs.  Elliott 
&  Hill  were  Uien  engaged  to  erect  an  entirely  new 
organ,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr. 
Camidge. 

It  IumI  been  found  from  experience  that  the 
vast  area  of  Vork  Minster  required  an  immense 
amount  of  organ  tone  to  fill  it  adequately,  and 
with  the  view  of  supplying  this,  Dr.  Camidge 
seems  to  have  selected  as  Uie  foundation  of  his 
plan,  the  type  of  a  large  ordinary  Great  Organ 
of  the  period,  of  twelve  stops,  which  he  followed 
almost  literally,  and  then  had  that  disposition 
inserted  twice  over.  The  compass  of  the  Great 
and  Choir  Manuals  he  extended  downwards  to 
CCC,  16  feet,  and  upwards  to  C  in  altissimo; 
and  the  Pedal  Organ  he  designed  to  include  four 
*  Double  *  Stops  of  32  feet,  and  four  '  Unisons  *  of 
16  feet.  The  great  fieiult  in  the  scheme  lay  in 
the  entire  omission  from  the  Manuals  of  all  sub- 
octave  Foundation-stops — i.  e.  stops  sounding  the 
i6-feet  tone  on  the  8-feet  key — and  consequently 
also  of  all  the  Mutation-stops  due  to  that  sound. 
In  spite  of  the  great  aggr^ation  of  pipes,  there- 
fore, the  numerous  manuaJ  stops  produced  no 
massiveness  of  effect,  while  as  ^e  Pedal  had  no 
less  than  four  ponderous  sub -octave  registers,^ 
and,  with  the  manuals  coupled,  a  total  of  over 
forty  stops,  the  only  possible  result  from  such  an 
arrangement  was  a  *  top-and-bottom'  effect. 

The  original  scheme  of  the  organ — which  un- 
derwent tiborough  revision  and  Improvement  in 
1859 — is  ftiven  below.  This  organ  had  a  radi- 
ating pedal-board.  The  organ  erected  in  Mitcham 
church  in  1834,  and  originally  made  by  Bruce  of 
Edinburgh,  lUso  had  a  radiating  pedal-board,  of 
peculiar  construction. 

Ohcat  Obqax.  M  ttopi. 
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CSOIR  OBOAV.    9  Itopl. 
SB.  OpM  Dlapwon    .      .      U    >  90.  Pr1noli«l 
S8.  Open  DIapMon    .      .      16     SI.  Flute      . 
27.  Dutetona       .      .      .       16    i .«.  Fifteenth 
as.  Stopped  Dlapuon  16    1 33.  1 

n.  Born  DlApMOD   .      .      16    • 


94.  Open  mapaaon 
8S.  Stopped  Dlapaeoii 
as.  Oulciana      .      . 
97.  Bannonica   . 
.V.  Principal      .      . 
9B.  Principal,  wood   . 

PXDAL  Oroaw.   •  stops. 
«.  Double  open,  wood     *      83   i  U.  Open  DlapB«m.  metal 
«7.  Double  open,  metal     .      98    ;  BB.  Baebut  (reed),  wood     . 
4R.  Double  stopped,  wood        99    |  98.  Trumpet,  wood    . 
49.  Open  Dtapaw>n.  wood .      16     61.  Trumpet,  metal   . 
BO.  Open  Diapason,  wood.      16    ! 


8WtU.0MAK.    n  Stops. 

1      .        8 

4a  Fifteenth 

43.  Horn      .       . 
4&  Trumpet 

44.  Oboe      .      • 
4&  Cremona      . 

(last  soundboards.) 

Feet 

Feet 

1.  Open  Diapason    .      • 

16 

13.  Open  Diapason    .      * 

16 

S.  Open  Diapason     . 

16 

14.  Open  Diapason    .      . 

16 

8.  Stopped  Diapason 

16 

16 

4.  Principal       .       .      . 

8 

1&  Principal      .       .      . 

8 

^  Principal       .       .       . 

8 

17.  Principal       .      .      . 

8 

6.  Principal,  wood  (Flute) 

8, 

U.  Principal,  wood  (Flute) 

8 

.7.  Twelfth         .       .       . 

Bi 

19.  Twelfth         .      .      . 

6jk 

8.  Fifteenth       .       .       . 

4 

ao.  Fifteenth       .      .       . 

4 

9.  SesqulalteraTranks 

21.  8e«quiaUera,7ranks 

10.  Mixture.       .       .      . 

22.  Mixture  .... 

11.  Trumpet 

16 

83.  Trumpet       .       .      . 

16 

12.  Trumpet 

16 

24.  Trumpet       .      .      . 

16 

1  It  was  stated  at  the  t'me  this  organ  was  made  that  the  laigost 
pedal-pipe  would  bold  a  glass  of  ale  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
theii  residing  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Tork. 


Compass.  Gt.  and  Chr.  CCC  to  CIn  altmo  (6  octaTss) :  13  aotca. 
Swl.  CG  to  0  in  altoM.  (5  ocUves) ;  61  notes.  POdal  Orgaa.  OOC  to 
Tenor  0 :  95  notes. 

Manual  and  Pedal  conplera.     Badiatlns  Pttdal-board. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Tork 
organ  the  late  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Gauntlett  made  * 
praisewortiiy  effort  to  introduce  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  Continental  principle  of 
oigan-builcUng  into  England ;  and  being  heartily 
seconded  by  the  late  Mr.  William  HiU,  his  en- 
deavoura  were  attended  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  success.     The  8-feet  compass   waa 

SMiually  accepted  as  the  proper  range  for  the 
anuajs,  although  at  times  greatly  oppoeed: 
the  sub-octave  (i6  feet)  manual  stops,  which  had 
been  essayed  successively  by  Parker,  Schnetzler» 
and  Lincoln,  at  last  obtained  favourable  recogni- 
tion, together  with  the  Twelfth  thereto,  via.  the 
Quint  of  S\  ^^^'  I^uble  manual  'reeds  were 
incorporated  ;  and  the  importance  of  and  ne- 
cessity for  the  independent  Pedal  Organ  was 
also  demonstrated.  The  weak  points  wete  the 
number  of  half  and  incomplete  stops,  which  re- 
twrded  the  process  of  quick  r^stering ;  and  the 
short  range  of  the  Pedal  Organ,  which,  instead 
of  being,  like  the  pedals  themselves,  upwards  of 
two  octaves  in  compass,  from  COG,  consisted  of 
a  single  octave  only,  which  then  repeated.  This 
defect — a  continuation  of  the  old  *  return  pedal- 
pipe*  system — had  to  be  remedied  before  a  clear 
and  intelligible  reading  of  Bach*s  Fug^aes,  or 
any  other  essentially  organ  music,  could  be 
given.  * 

1840.    Town  Hall,  Birmingham, 

Elliott  &  Hill. 

«  *  Borrowed  *  Solo  Oigan. 

The  peculiarity  in  this  organ,  independently 
of  its  general  excellence,  consisted  in  its  '  Com- 
bination or  Solo  Organ.*  By  an  ingenious  me- 
chanical contrivance  almost  any  stop  or  stops  of 
the  swell  or  choir  organs  could  be  played  on  a 
fourth  manual,  without  interfering  with  their 
arrangement,  or  their  own  separate  keyboards. 
The  stops  that  could  thus  be  used  in  combiiui- 
tion  were  the  following : — 


s  A  double  reed-ctop  (double  bassoon,  down  to  the  DDD  pl|>«>) 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Great  Organ  of  the  instrument  erecuiid  b» 
John  Byfleld.  Jun.,  in  Christ  Church  CiaHiedral.  Dublin,  in  1791. 
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On  Solo  Xakual. 
Vrom  Choir  Organ.    _^  ^  From  Swell  Orgui. 


r^  Open  Diapason 
2.  b;>Qed  Diapason 

5.  Dur(^^,   .      . 
4.  Fiut«  .       .       . 

6.  Hannonloa 

&  Cornopean        . 

7.  Cremona   •      • 
8.Belb. 


1.  Open  Diapason 

2.  Stopped  Diapason 

3.  niarabella       . 

4.  Principal  .  • 
0w  Fifteenth  .  • 
6b  Horn.  .  • 
7.  Hautboy  *  • 
8w  Trumpet  .  • 
9.  OhuioQ    . 


This  was  the  first  OTgMi  that  had  the  '  Great 
Ophioleide/  or  '  Tuba/  on.  a  heavy  wind. 

184a.    Worcester  CatJiedrcd,    Hill  &  Sons. 
Non-return  Pedal  Organ. 

In  184a  Messrs.  William  Hill  &  Sons  con- 
structed a  new  organ  for  the  Choir  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  in  which  the  Pedal  Oi^gan  was  made 
of  the  same  range  as  the  pedal  keys ;  and  the 
Swell  contained  an  '  Echo  Comet/  then  a  com- 
paratively new  feature,  and  a  development  of 
Green's  'Dulciana  Principal.'  It  also  had  a 
sub-octave  stop  (Double  Dulciana)  of  the  same 
species.  The  following  is  the  specification  of  the 
organ  just  mentioned. 

Gkbat  Oboah.   U  stopi. 


Feet 

16 
16 
8 


I  Feel 

8.  Wald  Flot«   •      •      •  4 

I  9.  Twellth  ....  23 

1 10.  Fifteenth      ...  9 

11.  Sesquialtera.  S  ranks  .  1« 

e    I  IS.  Mixture,  2  ranks  .      .  | 

6i   IS.  Doublette,  2  ranks      .  8 

4    1 14.  Posaune  ....  8 


1.  Tenoroon  Diapason    . 

2.  Bourdon  to  meet  No.  1 

3.  Open  Diapason,  front . 

4.  Open  Diapason,  back  . 
A.  Stopped  Diapason       . 

6.  Quint     .... 

7.  Frineipal      .      •      . 

15.  Dnicfana      •      • 

16.  Clarabella     .      . 

17.  Stopped  Diapason 

18.  Principal 

Swell  Okqan.   U  stopa. 

2S.  Double  Duldana .      .  16  S9.  Flageolet      .      .      . 

24.  Open  Diapason     .      .  8  aoi  Doublette.  2  ranks 

2.\  Stopped  Diapason       .  8  SI.  Echo  Dulciana  Comet 

fa.  Dulciana       ...  8  •          5n 
'IT.  Principal 
28.  Suabe  Flute  . 


Gboib  OiOAir. 

8  1 19.  Stopped  Flute 
8  20.  Oboe  Flute  . 
8     21.  Flfleonth      • 

4    I 


32.  Oboe      ....        8 
4     SS.  Ooraopeaa    •      •      •       8 
Fkdal  Okoan.   6  stops. 
94.  Open  Diapason    .      .      16    1  Fifteenth     .      .      •      •       4 

55.  Stopped  Dlapison  16      Sesquialtera.  0  ranks 

56.  Principal       ...       8    I  Trombone   ....      16 
Compass,  Gt.  and  Chr.  CC  to  F  in  alt,  S4  notes.   Swell,  Tenor  0  to 

F  in  alt.  42  notes.    Pedal,  GGO  to  Tenor  E.  28  notes. 

Couplers,  SweU  to  Great    Swell  to  Choir.    Great  to  Pedal.   Choir 
to  Pedal. 

Five  Composition  POdals. 

1851.  Exhibition  Organ,  M.  Ducboqukt. 

In  the  year  1851  the  first  great  Industrial 
Exhibition  was  held  in  London  in  Hyde  Park. 
On  that  occasion,  among  the  numerous  musical 
instruments  presented  to  public  notice  were  two 
foreign  organs  (Ducroquet  and  Schulze),  which, 
though  moderate  in  size,  presented  several  fea- 
tures, in  the  form  of  stops  and  principles  of  con- 
struction, that  were  then  new  to  this  country,  and 
many  of  which  were  afterwards  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  English  system  of  oigan-building. 
To  these  reference  must  therefore  here  be  made. 

The  scheme  of  Oucroquet's  French  organ  stood 
as  follows : — ^^ 

Gbbat  Oboam.   10  stops. 

Feel  Feet 

1.  Bourdon       ...      16       6.  Prestant       ...       4 

2.  Hontre.       ...        8       7.  PlelnJeu.l^]S,l»,22,98      SI 

5.  PlQte^paTlUon  ..88.  Bombarde     ...      16 
4.  8alicioDaI      ...        89.  Trompette     ...        8 

6.  Bourdon       «      •      .       8    !  10.  CUlron  .      .      •      •       4 


11.  Plate  rOpen  Diapason) 

12.  Flftto  Harmoniqua 
IS.  Viola  di  Gamba  . 
14.  Bourdon 


Itian  oft  8WKU.  OMar.  8  stopi. 
Feet 


Feet 


15.  Prettant 

16.  Trompette    ...  8 

17.  Hautbois  et  BsMon    .  B 

18.  Cor  Anglais  ...  8 
PiDAL  Oboam.   2  stops. 

19  Fltte  (Open  wood)            18   1 20.  Bombarde,  (iwd).      .  16 

CompaM,  Gt.  and  SwI.  GO  to  0  In  altmo.,  61  notes.  Pedal  OCO  to 
Tenor  0. 29  notes. 

Six  Mechanical  Pedals :  1.  Great  to  Pedal.  2.  Great  orsan  reeds  on 
or  off.  S.  Entire  Great  organ  on  or  off.  4.  Swell  to  Great,  unison. 
6.  BweU  to  Great,  octave.   6.  Swdl  to  Great,  sub-octave. 

1 85 1.  ExhibUion  Organ,    M.  Sohulze  and  Son. 

The  specification  of  Schulze's  German  Organ, 
was  as  follows  :— 

Obiat  Oboah.  8  stops. 
Feet 


Feel 

6.  HohlflOte.  grooved  Into 

N0.4  In  the  bass      .       8 

6.  Octeve   ....       4 

7.  Mixture,  15, 19. 22, 26, 29        2 

8.  Clarinette      ...       8 


1.  Bordnn  ....  16 
2L  Principal  (wood  bass)  8 
a  Gamba,  groored  Into 

No.  2  in  the  bass     .       8 
4.0edact   ....        8 

Ghoib  Oboak.   0  stops. 
9.  Llebllch  Bordon,  to  G.      16    1 12.  Geigen  Principal  •      •       4 

10.  Geigen  Principal  .      .       8     IS.  Liabllch  FlOte      •      •       4 

11.  Llebllch  Gedact  through- 

out, and  FlautoTraverso   8    I 

Pedal  Oboak.  S  real  stop*. 
a.  Sob-bass  borrowed  114.  Oeteve-bass,  open  wood       8 

from  Gt.  Bordun     .      16    1 1&  Posaune ....      16 
Compass,  Gt.  and  Or.,  00  to  F  In  alt.  64  notes.  Pedal,  CCC  to  Tenor 
D,  27  notes. 

Couplers,  Choir  to  Great  Unison.  Choir  to  Great  Sub-Octeve.  Great 
to  Pedal. 

1.  In  Ducroquet's  organ  the  FliHte-ik-pavillon 
(No.  3)  was  composed  of  cylindrical  pipes  with 
a  bell  on  the  top,  the  tone  of  which  stop  was 
very  full  and  clear.  The  flClte  Harmonique 
(No.  la)  was  a  stop  which  in  the  upper  part 
'  overblew,'  or  sounded  its  octave,  as  in  the  real 
flute,  and  was  therefore  composed  of  pipes  of 
double  length,  to  render  the  pitch  correct.  It 
produced  a  very  effective  imitation  of  an  or- 
chestral  flute.  The  Cor  Anglais  (No.  i8)  was 
a  free  *  reed,  and  gave  a  very  good  imitation  of 
the  instrument  after  which  it  was  named.  The 
reed  stops  in  this  organ  were  more  numerous 
than  they  would  have  been  in  an  English  in- 
strument of  the  same  size,  besides  being  most 
excellent.  They  numbered  seven  in  a  specifica- 
tion of  twenty  stops,  and  included  two  of  i6 
feet.  The  three  reeds  of  the  great  organ  were 
placed  on  a  separate  soundboard,  and  were 
supplied  with  wind  at  a  higher  pressure  than 
that  used  for  the  Flue-work.  They  were  there- 
fore very  powerful  and  effective,  and  imparted 
a  very  brilliant  effect  to  the  full  organ.  Of  the 
six  mechanical  pedals,  the  titles  of  most  of  which 
indicate  their  purpose,  one  (No.  3)  threw  the 
Great  Organ  on  or  off  its  keys,  so  that  when  the 
Swell  was  coupled  to  the  Great  Manual,  a  sud- 
den forte  or  piano  could  be  obtained.  Its  effect 
therefore  was  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
'  sforzando  pedal,'  though  scarcely  equal  to  it  for 
practical  purposes. 

2.  In  Schulze's  organ  the  Gedact  (No.  4)  was 
formed  of  stopped  wood  pipes  that  produced  a 
fuller  tone  than  the  usual  Stopped  Diapason,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  retained  the  pure  character 
of  the  best  specimens  of  that  class  of  stop.    Th« 

1  For  FBBB-BgBD  see  vol.  I.  p.  seZa. 
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*LieblicliB*  of  16,  8,  and  4  feet  (NO0.  9,  ii,  uid 
13),  the  invention  of  Schulze,  in  the  Choir 
organ,  were  singularly  beautiful  in  quality  of 
tone,  and  formed  a  meet  efiective  group  of  stops. 
The  '  Flauto  Traverse'  (No.  1 1),  like  the  French 
*  FlAte  Harmonique,'  was  composed  of  pipes  of 
double  length  in  the  upper  part ;  and  the  pipes 
being  of  wood,  bored  and  turned  to  a  cylindrical 
shape,  were  in  reality  so  many  actual  flutes. 
The  'Qamba*  and  'Geigen  Principal*  (Noe.  3 
and  10),  were  open  stops,  metal  in  the  treble 
and  teno^  and  produced  the  '  string  tone  *  most 
effectively.  The  Hohlfldte  (No.  5)  was  an 
open  wood  stop,  with  the  mouth  on  the  broad 
side  of  the  pipe,  and  produced  a  thick,  *  hollow* 
tone;  hence  its  name.  The  'Clarinette*  and 
'Posaune'  (Nos.  8  and  15)  were  reed  stops  of 
the  '  free  *  species,  the  latter  having  sine  tubes 
of  half  length,  and  producing  an  excellent  quality 
of  tone.  The  pedal  coupler  acted  on  a  second 
set  of  pallets  in  the  soundboard,  and  did  not 
take  down  the  manual  keys— a  great  conveni- 
ence, as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  hands. 
The  pedal  clavier  was  made  in  a  form  then 
quite  new  to  this  country,  with  the  notes  at  the 
extreme  right  and  left  somewhat  higher  than 
those  in  the  middle — concave.  This  shape  and 
Elliott  &  Hill's  radiating  plan  were  afterwards 
combined  by  Mr.  Henry  Willis,  in  his  'con- 
cave and  radiating  pedal  board.'  The  flue-stops, 
that  are  usually  intended  to  have  great  power, 
possessed  considerable  boldness  and  strength  in 
this  organ  of  Schulze's,  which  wKs  partlv  due  to 
the  scales  having  been  kept  'well  up.  This 
effect  was  secured  without  any  extra  pressure  of 
wind — for  the  wind  only  stood  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  three  inches— but  simply  by  allowing 
twice  or  thrice  the  usual  quantity  of  wind  to 
enter  at  the  feet  of  the  pipes. 

The  French  organ,  then,  brought  the  Har- 
monic flutes,  the  Gamba,  the  octave  and  sub- 
octave  couplers,  and  the  reed-stops  on  a  stronger 
pressure  of  wind,  into  prominent  notice,  sl- 
though  this  latter  was  also  illustrated  in  Willis's 
larger  organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  Exhibition 
building ;  while  Schulze's  organ  drew  attention 
to  the  sweet-toned  (Lieblich)  covered  stops,  the 
Harmonic  flute,  the  string-toned  stops,  and  the 
bold  voicing  and  copious  winding  of  full-scaled 
flue-stops,  on  the  successful  imitation  of  which 
latter  Mr.  T.  Lewb  has  built  a  part  of  his  re- 
putation. 

3.  Messrs.  A.  and  M.  Ducci,  organ-builders  of 
Florence,  exhibited  a  small  organ,  the  bellows 
of  which  possessed  a  novelty,  in  that  the  feeder, 
consisting  of  a  movable  board  swaying  parallel 
between  two  fixed  ones,  supplied  wind  both  by 
its  upward  and  downward  motion,  and  in  double 
quantity,  as  it  moved  bodily  instead  of  being 
hinged  on  at  one  end. 

4.  Mr.  Willis's  great  organ  had  three  manuals 
and  pedal,  seventy  sounding  stops  and  seven 
couplers.  There  were  four  diflerent  pressures  of 
wind.  The  Swell  had  its  own  separate  bellows 
placed  within  the  swell- box,  as  in  Green's  organ 
at  St.  Geoige's,  Windsor,  already  noticed.    It 
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also  presented  several  novelties,  the  principal  of 
which  was  the  introduction  of  studs  or  pistons 
projecting  through  the  key-slips,  acting  on  tbe , 
draw-stops,  operated  upon  by  the  thumbs,  snd 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  Compo- 
sition Pedals.  This  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  i 
pneumatic  apparatus  on  the  same  principle  sa  that 
applied  to  the  keys.  A  stud,  on  being  presed, 
admitted  compressed  air  into  a  bellows,  which 
inunediately  ascended  with  sufficient  power  to 
act,  by  means  of  rods  and  levers,  on  the  mi- 
chinery  of  the  stops,  drawing  those  which  the 
given  combination  required,  and  pushing  in 
those  that  were  superfluous.  In  most  cases  there 
was  a  duplicate  stud  for  each  combination,  «o 
that  it  could  be  obtained  by  using  either  the 
right  or  the  left  thumb. 

The  leading  improvements  that  have  been 
introduced  since  the  first  Exhibition,  are  of  ti)o 
recent  a  date  to  belong  to  the  History  of  the 
oigan;  and  more  properly  belong  to  its  De- 
scription. 

Of  the  celebrated  foreign  organs  we  maj  men- 
tion the  four  following  typical  si)ecimens. 

1735-8.  HaaHem,  Christian  MUlleb. 
This  organ  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  by  Christian  MtiUer  of  Amsterdam,  snd 
wns  nearly  three  years  and  a  half  in  coone  »! 
construction,  having  been  commenced  on  April 
33*  ^735>  >^<1  finished  on  Sept.  13,  1738.  It  h» 
60  stopSj  of  which  the  following  is  a  list  :— 


I.  Pnitoiit 

5.  BounloD 

3.  OcUa? 

4.  Roerflalt  . 

8.  Viol  di  r 

6.  Boersiuint      . 

7.  OcUftv     .       . 
&  Oemshorn 

9.  Quint  prastanl 


GiiAT  Ohcak.   M  itoiii.   ISM  pipea. 
FMt    Pipes 


1«     .     7K 

ie(toM)5i 

8  .  78 

8  (too*)  51 

8  .  61 

tk  .  SI 

4  .  SI 

4  .  61 

H  .  61 


la  Wood-Suit     .  a  .  » 

IL  Tntian.  S  rmnitt  1  .  Kfi 

15.  MUtura.  S.  S»  and 

10  ranks        .  .  " 

11  Trompet  .       .  II  .    » 

14.  Trompet  .       .  8  .    n 

1&  Hautbois .       .  8  .    SI 

16.  Trompet  .       .  8  .    » 


17.  Prcttant  . 
M.  Qulntaden*  * 
10.  Uohlfluit.  . 
90.  Octaav.  . 
VI.  Ftttlt-dooz  . 
22.  Bpeel-flolt 
sa  Bnper-ootaaT  . 
94.  Seaquialian,  %  S; 


CHOIB.  In  front.   14  stopa.   198i  pip««. 


8  .  96 
8  (tone)  61 

8  .  61 

4  .  61 

4  .  61 

S|  .  61 

t  .  61 


and  4  ranks . 
28.  Mixtnr.  «.  7,  and 

8  rank*. 
98.  Clmbel  8  ranks 
27.  Comet,  6  ranks 
2iL  Favot       .       .      18 
89.  Trompet  .       .        8 
SO^Begal       .      .       8 


81.  Qnlntadena 
92.  Prestant  . 
SS.  Baar-pirp  . 
84.  Quintadeo* 

86.  Octaav     . 
98.  riac-flatt . 

87.  Naamt 

38.  Naeht-hom 


KCHO.    15  stops.   1086  pipes. 


16  (tone)  61 
8  .  81 
8  .  61 
8(tone)61 
4      .     61 


s 


48.  Sub-Prinelpal .  82 

47.  PresUnt  .      .  1« 

48.  Hub-Baas  .  1« 

49.  Roer-quint  (tone)  101 
fa  Octaav     .  8 

61.  Holflult    .       .  8 

62.  Quint       .       .  5i 
88.  Octaa?      .       .  4 

Aceenorj  St 
1.  Coupler.  Choir  to  Great. 
1.  Coupler.  Kcho  to  On>ai. 
8, 4.  Two  Tremulants. 
6.  Wind  \p  Orsat  organ. 


SO.  Fla«eo)et.      .       \\  ,    ^ 

40.  Sexquialter.S  ranks   .  .  ^ 
4L  Mlztur.  4.  6.  and  8 

ranks  •  ^ 

49.  Cimbcl.  4  ranks  .  I*' 

48.  Bchalmel        .       8  .    •■! 

44.  Dulelan    .      .       8  .    '» 
46.  Vox  Hunana  .       8.3 

opa.  818  pipes. 

64.  Holflntt    .      .       S  .    ir 

56.  ]tuls-qQlnt.6ranks.2}  .    1^ 

M.  Bualn      .      .      92  .    f7 

97.  Boaln     .      .      W  •    H 

68.  Trompet  .       .        8  .    « 

!».  Trompet  .       .        ♦  •    2 

80.  Cinq ...        J  .    » 


I,  Movements,  etc. 

16.  Wind  to  Choir  organ. 
7.  Wind  to  Kcho  oifao. 
8.  Wind  to  PeiU  oosa- 
Tir*li«ItoUc«s.9fNtl7a^ 
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OompMi.  MaDiia1i,OGtoDliialt.61not««. 
FwtelSt  OCO  to  tenor  D,  27  notes. 


Gml. 
Ohuir. 


.      .      61S 
Toua   40t» 


1750.  Weingarten,    Gableb, 

This  18  another  very  celebrated  instrument 
among  those  made  in  the  i8th  century.  The 
32-feet  stop,  in  front,  b  of  fine  tin.  The  organ 
originally  contained  6666  pipes ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  monks  of  Weingarten,  who  were  very 
rich,  were  so  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  Gabler, 
the  builder,  that  they  presented  him  with  6666 
florins  above  his  chaige,  being  an  additional 
florin  for  each  pipe. 


GUAT  OuAir.   16  ftopa. 


1.  Preetuit 
S.  Principal 

5.  BohrflOte 

4.  Piflkm    . 

6.  QulntAton     . 

5.  Octave    . 

7.  RohrflOte 

9.  FlWe  douce  , 


Feet 

.       16 

8 
(tone)  8 

8 
(tone)  8 

4 
(tone)  4 

4 


9.  (^nerflSta  •  • 
ia  HohlflOte       .      . 

11.  Super-octaTe 

12.  Beftquialtcra.  8  rankl 

15.  Mixture.  80  ranki 
14.  Comet.  8  ranks  . 
1ft.  Trompeten  (new) 

16.  Cymbelstern. 


Choib.   is  itops. 


17.  Bordim  .  .  .  (tone)  16 
IH.  Principal  tutti  (ftroog)  8 
19.  Violoncello  ...  8 
90.  Coppel     ....        8 

21.  HohlMte       ...        8 

22.  Unda  Marls  ...       8 

XOBO. 

(tone)  16 


29.  Bordun  . 

30.  Principal  . 
SI.  Quintaton  . 
82.  Viola  douee  . 
S3.  Flauten  . 

34.  OctaTe  .  . 
S5.  Hohlfl«t« 


(tone)  8 

8 

8 

.        8 

4 


8SL  Salclonal 
24.  Oetaf  donee  . 
2&  Viola      .      .      . 
98.  Nasat      .       .       . 
27.  Mlxtare.  21  ranks 
a.  Cymbal.  9  laoka  . 

IS  stops. 

80.  Piflkro    ... 

87.  SupeiHKtare 

88.  Mbture.  12  ranks 
ae.  Cornet,  4  ranks    . 

40.  Clarinet  (new) 

41.  CartUon.  from  tenor  V 

upwards. 


Veet 
4 
9 
9 

? 

2 
8 


PooTtr.  19  stops. 


42.  Principal  douce,  In  front    8 
4S.  Vloloncallo    ...        8 


44.  Quintaton 
4.*^.  Flute  douce  . 
4A.  Pllftut)    . 
47.  Flauto  traverso 


48.  BohrflOto      . 

49.  QuerflOta      . 
BO.  Fla«eoIet 

51.  Comet.  12  ranks 
(D.  HautbolB 
68.  Volz 


(tone)  4 

4 
4 
9 
8 
8 


Pboal. 
M.  ContrarbsM,    tin,    in 

front  ....  88 
66.  Sub-bass,  wood  .  (tone)  S2 
!».  OeUTe-bass.  wood  16 

S7.  VIolon-bass.  wood  .  16 
68.  Qnlntatou-bass  .  .  16 
99.  8uper-ocUre-bas%    In 

front  ....  8 
60l  FlOte-donoe-bass .  .  8 
6L  VIoloocello-baas  .      .        8 


17  stops. 

62.  HohlflOte-ban     .      . 

68.  Sesquialtera  bass,  2  a  S 

ranks  . 
64.  Mlzturen-baiis.6rks. 
6fli.  Bombardo-bass    . 

66.  Poeaune-baas 

67.  Trompette-baas   . 

68.  Facott-baas   .      . 

69.  Comet-bass  . 

70.  Carillon  Pedal.    . 


Compass.   Manuals.  GO  to  C  In  alt;  Pedals. GGC  to  tenor  D. 
(Flat  pitch.) 

Aeeessory  Stops.  Moraments.  eto. 
1.  Conpler,  Echo  to  Great.        I         4.  BosIgnoL 
9.  Tremulant.  B.  Cymbals. 

S.  Cuokoo.  1         6.  La  force. 


1834,  Freiburg  (St.  NiekoUu),    Aloys  Mooseb. 

The  Freiburg  organ  is  so  well  known  that 
a  list  of  its  contents  as  constructed  by  Mooser 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  ori- 
ginally contained  6i  stops,  4  manuals,  and  a 
pedals,  and  is  said  to  have  recently  received 
additions. 


1.  Montre   . 
9.  Bourdon. 

5.  Octave    . 
4.  Principal 

6.  Bourdon . 

6.  Gamba    . 

7.  Prestant 
%.  Dulciana 


17.  Qulntadena 

18.  Principal 

19.  Principal 
90.  Gamba    . 

21.  FlQte  douce 

22.  Octave    . 
23L  Flute      . 


SI.  Montre  . 
38.  Bourdon 
S3.  Viola  . 
SI.  Salictonal 
SSl  Prestant. 
86.  Cakan    . 


4Sl  Montre   . 
44.  Bourdon 
46.  Flute 
46.  Sallclonal 

SI.  Baas-Bourdon 
02.  Sous-bass 
S8.  OotoTe    .      . 


or.  Montre  . 
66.  Principal 
flQ.Flata      . 


euiT  Okaaic.  IS  steps. 

Feeti  Feet 

16    I  9.  Doublette      ...       9 
(tone)  16     10.  Foumlture.  6  and  7  ranks. 
8     IL  Cymbalo.  S  ranks  .      . 
8    119.  8cbarf.8ranka      .       . 
(tO|ie) 8    lis.  Petit  (ktmet.  3  ranks. 
8     14.  Grand  Comet,  a  Beed . 
.       4     is.  Trombone     . 

4     ISbClairon   .... 

CHom.  14  stops. 


(tone)  16 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 


94.  FlQte  k  cheminte     (tone) 
9^  Nasard    .... 
96.  Doublette      .       .       . 

27.  Flageolet 

28.  Fouraiture.  4  a  0  ranks 

29.  Cornet,  6  ranks     . 

80.  Trompette     .      •      . 


PosiTiP.   12  stops. 


8 

(tone) 8 
8 
8 
4 


37.  Fittte  bouchde     .      • 

38.  Dulciana        ... 

39.  Quint  FlAte  .       .       . 

40.  Flageolet 

41.  Cornet,'  6  ranks. 

49.  Cromome      .      .    (tone) 


XcDO.  8  stops. 

8  1 47.  Quinte  FlAte 
(tone)  8     4flL  Flageolet 

8  :  49.  Vols  bumalne 

8  .  00.  ConaX    .      . 

Obbat  Pedal.  6  stops. 

(tone)  38    1 64.  Prestant 
.      16     06.Bombarde     . 
8    1 06.  Trombone     • 

Oboir  PCDal.  6  stops. 
.      16    160.  Prestant 

8     6L  Trompette    • 
(tone)  8   I 


Aecsessory  Stops,  ete. 
1.  ChiAi  to  Great.  I  S.  Tremulant  Great. 

S.  Great  to  Pedal.  |  4.  Tremulant  Echo. 

Compass.  Manuals,  CO  to  F  In  alt ;  Pedals,  OCO  to  tenor  0. 


1846.  The  MaddeiTie,  Paris, 

MM.  CayailliS-Coll  &  Co. 

This  oiigan  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
Cavaill^*s  instruments.  Though  not  one  of  his 
largest,  it  is  one  of  his  most  excellent  and  effec- 
tive. It  has  4  manuals  and  pedal,  and  the  48 
stops  mentioned  below. 


Olatub  du  Gbaxd  Omub.  12  stopa. 


1.  Montre  .      . 
9L  Vtolon-Bassa 

5.  Montre   . 
4.  Bourdon        . 

6.  Sallclonal      . 
6.  FlOte  Harmonique 


reet 
16 

7.  Prestant       .      • 

16 

8.  Quinte   .      .      . 

8 

9.  Doublette     .      , 

8 

la  Plein  Jeu.  10  ranks. 

8 

11.  Trompette    .      . 

8 

12.  Cor  AnglaU  .      . 

IS. 

14.  Basw  .       . 

16.  Fiate  Harmoniqua 
16.  FlOte  trarenl*re  . 
n.  Flftte  Octavlante 


Clavhb  dk  Bombabdbb.  lo  stops. 

.      .      .      16  1 18.  OetaTln  .      .      . 

.      .      .        8  1 19.  Bombards 

8  20.  Trompette  Harmonique 

8  21.  DeuzMme  Trompette  . 

4  1 92.  Clarion  .      .      . 


25.  Montre 
24.  Viol  dl  Gamba 
n.  FlQte  douce  . 

26.  Volz-celestes 

27.  Presunt 


OLAVIBB  DC  PO0ITIF.    10  ItOpS. 


28.  Dulciana 

29.  OetaTln  .       .       • 

50.  Trompette 

51.  BaMon  et  Haatbols 

52.  Clalron  . 


Clayibb  db  Bicrr.  Kipbrmif.  8  stops. 

55.  FlOte  Harmonique      .       8     S7.  Oetavin  .      .      . 
S4.  Bourdon        ...       8     88.  Vols  Humaine 
8S.  Musette  ....        8     39.  Trompette  Harmonique 

56.  F16te  Octavlante  .      •       4    1 40.  Clalron  Harmonique 


41.  Quintaton     . 

42.  Gontre-Baase 
48.  Basse  Contre 


(^VIBB  DB  PiDALRS.    8  StopS. 

.      89  4S.  Orosae  Flftte . 

16  46.  Bombarde 

16  47.  Trompette    . 

8  48.  Clalron  . 


8 
8 


8 

16 
8 

4 
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kk 


PIPES. 

Great  Oeoak. 

Open  dUpuon,  meUl. 
In  front. 
Pit  Stopl  do. 
kh  Dulcl&na. 
»  Principal. 
miH  Stop!  wood  Plata. 
MM  Clarionet, 
tw     Flautiiio. 

8WCLU 
Open  diapason,  wood. 
a     Viulin  do.,  metal. 
Itp    Stopt  do^  metal. 
99    Oboe. 

rr     8ptt2-fl0te. 
M     Gamba. 
rr     Piccolo. 


Pedal. 
jr.  jr  Bourdon,  wood,  stopt. 

3i.B.-The  Swell  U  ihewn 
^  open :  a,  a,  are  the  tweli 
•hutter^arm*.  and  v,  r, 
is  the  swell  rod. 


General  Section  of  an  Organ  with  two  ManualB,  Great  and  Qwell,  and  Pedals. 
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1.  PoBltir  to  Great. 

2.  Qraat  to  Pedal. 
•  9-.  Bomberde  to  Posltlf. 

4.  Pedal  to  Great. 

R.  Great  Oi«an  Bub-octara. 

6.  Bombarde  Sub-octaTe. 

7.  Pedal  octare  above. 

CompaM.   Manuals,  00  to  7  In  alt,  M  notes. 
Pedal,  COO  to  tenor  D.  27  notes. 


8.  Tremulant  toGboirand  Swell, 

9.  Gieat  Beads. 

10.  Bombafde  Beedi. 

11.  CboirBeeds. 

12.  Bivell  Reeds. 
19.  Pedal  Reedt. 


II.  Description.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding Histoiy  of  the  orgttn,  how  that  abroad 
tiers  of  pipes  (rom  nearly  the  largest  in  size  to 
the  smallest  were  accumulated  on  one  keyboard 
before  they  were  assorted  and  appropriated  to 
different '  departments ' ;  how  that  in  England,  on 
the  'contrary,  little  instruments  with  compara- 
tively few  pipes  were  digqiiied  with  the  name  of 
*  pxur* ;  and  how  that  an  example  possessing  two 
manuals,  if  it  also  had  two  cases,  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  a  '  double  organ.' 

Turning  from  the  rules  of  the  past  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  present,  it  is  found  that  *  an  oigan '  of 
to-day  sometimes  consists  really  of  as  many  as 
five  separate  and  distinct  oigans— Great,  Swell, 
Choir,  Solo,  and  Pedal;  but  all  being  enclosed 
in  one  case,  or  at  any  rate  brought  under  the 
control  of  one  performer,  they  are  spoken  of 
collectively  as  constituting  a  single  instrument. 
To  describe  such  an  ox^gan  completely  and  in 
detail  would  require  »  volume,  which  is  impos- 
sible here,  and  is  besides  unnecessary,  as  the 
smallest  specimen  equally  with  the  lax^est  com- 
prises a  certain  number  of  necessary  parts  ; 
namely,  (i)  the  apparatus  for  collecting  the  wind, 
viz.  the  bellows ;  (2)  the  means  for  distributing 
the  wind,  viz.  the  wind-trunk,  the  wind-chest, 
and  the  soundboard-grooves;  (3)  the  mechanism* 
for  playing  the  organ,  viz.  the  clavier  and  the 
key-movement ;  (4)  the  mechanism  for  control- 
ling the  use  of  the  tiers  of  pipes,  viz.  the  draw* 
stop  action.  To  these  have  to  be  added  the 
couplers,  composition  pedals,  etc. 

1.  The  BeUows  that  collect  and  compress  the 
wind  have  already  been  described  in  vol.  i.  p.  214. 
They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut 
occupying  their  usual  position  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  organ ;  the  reservoir  being  marked  r,  r,  r,r, 
and  the  feeder  t,  <,  L  From  the  reservoir  of  the 
bellows  the  wind  is  conducted  through  a  large 
service-pipe  or  '  wind-trunk '  to  the  wind-cisterns 
or  wind-chests  z,  z,  where  it  remains  for  further  use 
in  smaller  quantities.  The  wind-trunk,  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  shown  in  the  woodcut, 
is  made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  traverses  the 
distance  between  the  reservoir  and  wind-chest  by 
the  shortest  convenient  route.  The  wind-chest  is 
a  substantial  box  of  wood  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  soundboard ;  about  equal  to  it  in 
depth ;  and  about  two-thirds  its  width.  In  this 
chest  are  located  the  soundboard  pallets  (d  and  k), 
which  prevent  the  wind  proceeding  any  fiarther, 
unless  one  or  more  of  them  are  drawn  down  (or 
opened)  by  the  means  next  to  be  noticed. 

2,  The  Key  action  is  the  system  of  mechanism 
by  which  the  performer  is  able  to  draw  open  the 
pallets,  which  are  otherwise  &r  beyond  his  reach. 


In  an  action  of  simple  construction  this  consists 
of  a  key  (a),  sticker  (6),  roller  and  tracker  (c), 
communicating  with  a  puH-down  (c2)  attached  to 
the  pallet.  On  pressing  down  the  front  end  of 
the  key  (a) — ^which  key  works  on  a  metal  pin  or 
centre — the  further  end  rises,  lifting  with  it  the 
vertical  sticker  (5).  This  sticker,  lifting  the  first 
arm  of  the  horizontal  roller,  causes  the  roller 
partly  to  revolve.  At  the  opposite  end  of  this 
roller  is  a  second  arm  projecting  from  the  back, 
which  consequently  descends  (c).  To  this  is  at- 
tached a  tracker  made  to  any  length  necessary 
to  reach  from  the  second  roller-arm  to  the  pull- 
down (d).  The  course  of  the  motion  trans- 
mitted by  these  parts  is  as  follows  : — ^The  key* 
tail  carries  the  motion  inwards,  the  sticker 
carries  it  upwards ;  the  roller  conveys  it  tu 
the  necessary  distance  right  or  left,  while  the 
tracker  again  carries  it  upwards  to  the  pallet. 
In  modem  oi^ns  of  superior  construction,  small 
discs  of  crimson  cloth  are  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  sticker,  to  prevent  any  rattling  between  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  mechanism.  A  pin  passes 
down  from  the  sticker,  through  the  key- tail,  tQ 
prevent  the  former  from  slipping  off  the  latter. 
A  second  one  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  passes 
through  an  eye  in  the  roller-arm  to  secure  the 
certain  action  of  the  roller.  The  two  studs  into 
which  the  roller-pins  pass  to  sustain  the  roller 
are  lined  with  cloth,  or  *  bushed,*  as  it  is  termed, 
also  to  secure  silence  in  action  ;  and  the  rollers 
themselves  are  made  of  iron  tubing,  which  is 
more  firm  and  rigid  than  the  old  wood  rollers, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  taking 
much  less  space. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  lessen 
the  strain  on  the  key-movement  just  noticed  by 
reducing  the  resistance  at  the  pallet  as  much 
as  possible,  and  thus  also  relieving  the  finger 
of  the  player  from  all  unnecessary  labour  and 
fiibtigue.  For  this  purpose  most  builders  make  . 
use,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  what  are 
called  relirf  pallets.  When  wind,  in  however 
small  quantity,  gains  admission  above  a  pallet, 
the  wind-pressure  ceases  by  becoming  equal  all 
round,  and  there  remains  only  the  elauBtic  resist? 
ance  of  the  spring  to  be  overcome.  To  efiect  this 
relief  numerous  devices  have  been  thought  of, 
as  the  *  jointed  pallet,*  in  which  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  fore  part  move  first,  and  then  the 
remainder,  perh^s  for  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
There  is  also  the  'double  pallet,'  in  which  a  small 
valve  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  large  one,  and 
opens  first,  etc.,  etc.  In  large  organs  some 
builders  use  relief  pallets  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  '  pneumatics,*  though  the  two  are  sometiiue^ 
used  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  Braw-stop  action  is  a  second  system  of 
mechanism,  by  means  of  whidi  the  performer  is 
enabled  to  draw-out  or  push-in  any  slider  that 
lies  beneath  a  separate  set  of  pipes  or  $top.  In 
the  accompanying  drawing  each  separate  pipe 
depicted  represents  a  single  member  of  a  different 
stop  [see  Stop],  and  the  slider-ends  are  the  little 
shi^ed  portions  that  are  shown  immediately  over 
t^e  toundboard  gro(/ve  {e,^c  and  0, 0, 0, o).    The 
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onBhaded  iatennediato  parta  are  the  Umrert,  wkieh 
•ustain  the  weight  of  the  upper-boartU  oa  which 
the  pipes  are  seen  standing,  as  well  as  of  the  pipes 
themselves ;  the  sliders  being  thus  left  unfettered 
to  move  freely  to  and  frp.  Li  the  small  movable 
(Portative)  oigans  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
sur&ce  of  the  soundboard,  or  'table'  on  which 
the  pipes  stood,  was  scarcely  any  higher  above 
the  kevs  than  the  top  of  a  modem  square  piano- 
forte above  its  clavier,  and  when  the  soundboard 
measured  only  about  a  couple  of  feet  in  length, 
the  slider- ends  could  be  easily  reached  by  the 
player,  and  be  moved  in  or  out  with  the  fingers 
and  thumb.  When  the  soundboard  became  longer, 
and  the  sliders  longer  and  heavier,  a  lever  was 
added,  to  move  them  to  and  fro.  This  was  the 
arrangem^t  in  the  i6th-oentury  organ  at  Radnor. 
At  that  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  stops 
were  arranged  before  the  playing  commenced,  and 
were  not  varied  during  the  performance. 

In  a  modem  organ  of  what  would  now  be 
considered  small  dimensions,  the  slider-ends  are 
always  beyond  the  reach  of  the  performer,  being, 
in  relation  to  the  claviers,  generally  farUier  in, 
considerably  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  at  a  much  higher  level.  The  '  action ' 
to  a  single  stop  therefore  consists  of  a  draw-itop 
rod,  which  passes  into  the  organ  to  the  necessary 
extent ;  a  movable  trundle,  which  turns  the  cor- 
ner ;  a  trace-rod,  which  spans  the  distance  from 
the  trundle  to  the  end  of  the  soundboard ;  and 
the  lever  that  is  in  oonnectioii  at  its  upper  end 
with  the  slider.  These  attached  parts  act  in  the 
following  manner.  The  draw-stop  rod  is  drawn 
forward  in  the  direction  from  middle  to  front ; 
the  trundle  partly  revolves  and  moves  the  trace- 
rod  in  the  direction  from  side  to  middle ;  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  lever  is  drawn  inwards,  causing 
the  upper  end  to  move  ontwards,  and  to  take  the 
slider-end  with  it.  The  stop  is  now  ready  for  use. 
On  pushing  in  the  draw-stop,  the  action  of  the 
several  ports  is  reversed,  and  the  stop  is  silenced. 

The  end  of  the  draw-stop  rod  projects  through 
the  jamb  at  the  side  of  the  keys,  and  is  finished 
off  with  a  knob  ornamented  with  an  ivory  shield 
bearing  the  name  of  the  stop  that  it  controls. 

The  Concussion-bellows  was  duly  described 
under  the  head  of  Bellows  (see  vol.  i.  p.  3i6); 
it  is  only  necessary  therefore  here  to  add  that  in 
the  subjoined  cut  it  is  shown  in  position  (see  q) 
attached  to  the  undendde  of  the  wind-chest. 

Besides  the  two  primary  systems  of  mechanism 
just  noticed,  most  organs,  however  small,  have  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  members  belonging  to 
certain  subsidiary  systems,  foremost  among  which 
rank  the  Couplers.  Thus  an  organ  with  one 
Manual  and  separate  Pedal  generally  has  at  the 
least  one  coupler,  *  Manual  to  Pedal.'  By  means 
of  this  the  lower  2  J  octaves  of  the  Manual  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  ieet,  so  that 
their  sounds  may  materially  supplement  the  Pedal 
stops,  which  are  always  moderate  in  number  in 
small  organs.  [See  Coupleb,  vol.  i.  p.  410.]  A 
modem  organ  with  two  Manuals  and  separate 
Pedal  has  generally  three,  four,  or  even  five  | 
couplers;  *([xreat  to  Pedal,*  'Swell   to  PedaU' 
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*  Swell  to  Great,'  which  is  understood  to  act  in 
the  unison  unless  otherwise  expressed;  'Swell 
octave,'  which  is  understood  to  act  in  the  octave 
above  unless  otherwise  expressed.  (It  will  be  re- 
membered that  an  ootave-coiipler  formed  part  of 
the  original  work  in  Byfield's  organ  in  9t.  Mary 
Redditf,  Bristol,  1 726.)  The  '  Swell  sub-octave  * 
acts  in  the  octave  below.  At  first  this  was  called 
a  *  Double  coupler,'  as  its  effect  resembled  that 
of  a  *  Double  diapaaon,'  etc.  In  the  oi*gan  built 
by  Robson  for  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West  in  1834. 
there  was  a  double  coupler,  Choir  to  Great^  which 
operated  by  means  of  a  second  set  of  pallets^  and 
therefore  did  not  take  down  the  Choir  keya. 

Hie '  action '  of  a  manual-coupler  of  the  modem 
improved  kind  ocHuists  simply  of  a  set  of  levers 
or  badefalls,  one  to  each  key.  The  firoot  end  oi 
the  backfidl  is  lifted,  the  far  end  descending,  and 
pressing  down  a  sticker  resting  on  the  back  end  of 
the  T-i£aped  backfiEdl  of  the  swell-actioii,  which 
is  then  set  in  motion  {g,  h,  i,i,h)tjs  completdiy 
as  though  it  had  been  started  at  /  by  the  sweU 
upper-manual  key.  An  octave  coupler  consists 
of  a  set  of  diagonal  backfalls,  which  extend  suffi- 
ciently to  the  right  to  reach  from  any  given  key 
to  the  tracker  of  its  octave.  The  upptr  backfaU 
above  h  shows  this.  A  sub-octave  coupler  has 
a  set  of  diagonal  backfrdls  acting  on  the  octave 
hdow.  When  not  required  to  be  used,  the  draw- 
stop  is  *put  in,'  which  raises  the  frame  aud 
backfalls  from  the  stickers  at  the  fkont  end,  and 
from  the  tracker-button  at  the  other. 

The  Pedal-couplers  are  in  modem  eocamples 
made  in  manner  similar  to  those  just  described* 
one  of  which  may  here  be  traced.  On  pressiiig 
down  the  pedal  aa  the  trackers  and  roller-arma, 
66, 66  descend,  drawing  down  the  front  end  ec  of 
the  backfkll.  The  fiu-  end  d(i  is  thus  made  to 
rise,  lifting  with  it  the  sticker,  wldch,  communi- 
cating with  the  under-side  of  the  tail  (ee)  of  the 
great-organ  key,  lifts  it  and  thus  plays  Uie  note 
as  exactly  as  though  it  had  been  pressed  down 
by  a  finger. 

The  'Sfbrzando  coupler '  is  a  movement  worked 
by  a  pedal,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Great 
Organ  is  sudd^y  attached  to  the  SwelL  It 
reinforces  the  strength  of  the  SweU  to  a  &r 
greater  extent,  and  more  quickly  than  by  the 
'crescendo '  pedal ;  and  is  therefore  useful  when 
a  quick  and  remarkable  accent  is  required.  It 
is  formed  of  a  backfill,  the  far  end  of  which 
presses  down  a  sticker  resting  on  the  back  part 
of  the  square  backfall  of  the  Great  Organ,  wldch 
it  depresses,  and  so  sets  the  Great  Organ  tracker 
in  motion.  The  first  coupler  of  the  kind  was 
made  by  Lincoln,  and  introduced  by  him  into 
his  organ  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  erected  in 
1844.  This  coupler  is  always  worked  by  a  pedal, 
on  pressing  which  the  backfalls  descend  into 
position.  On  releasing  the  pedal  the  back£Edls 
are  raised  from  their  work  by  a  spring.  Other 
subsidiary  pedals  are  occasionally  introduced, 
such  as  '  Great  to  Pedal,  off  or  on,  and  *  Swell 
to  Great,  off  or  on.'  These  are  of  such  coDstant 
use,  that  they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  evexy 
organ  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 
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The  Compodtion  Pedals  have  already  hmH 
noticed.  Their  use  is  so  geoeraUy  felt,  that  in 
addition  to  those  attached  to  the  Great  Organ 
stops,  there  are  usually  two  or  three  provided 
for  the  Swell  of  organs  of  even  average  size. 
In  instruments  that  have  a  Pedal  Organ  of  fiur 
dimensions,  the  Great  Organ  oompoeition  pedals 
usually  do,  or  at  any  rate  should,  act  also  on 
those  of  the  Pedal.  *  in  proportion ' ;  particularly 
where  the  latter  has  any  Mutation^  Mixture,  or 
i6-feet  Reed  stops.  In  such  cases  a  *  Piano 
Pedal*  for  reducing  the  Pedal  Organ  so  that  it 
may  be  available  for  use  with  the  Swell  or 
Choir,  is  very  desirable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  sikncing  some  of  the 
stops  by  composition  pedals,  they  are  rendered 
mute  by  means  of  a  trap  or  v^tU  in  the  local 
wind-trunk,  which,  by  dosing,  cuts  off  the  supply 
of  wind.  This  lessens  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
mechanical  parte  of  the  oigan.  On  the  other  hand 
the  draw-stops,  or  rtgUtert^  may  all  be  duly  pre> 
pared,  and  may  announce  that  ail  is  in  readiness, 
yet  if  the  ventils  are  forgotten,  there  may  be  as 
distinctly  a  false  start  as  if  there  were '  no  wind  in.' 

In  his  large  organs  Mr.  Henry  Willie  intrv- 
duces  combination  pistons  projecting  through  the 
keynalips  in  lieu  of  composition  pedals;  and 
devotes  the  width  over  the  pedal-board  to  pedals 
acting  on  the  various  couplers,  etc.. 

Notice  may  now  be  taken  of  two  substitutes 
which  modem  thought  has  devised  for  the  first  of 
the  primary  systems  of  organ  mechanism  already 
described  under  the  title  of  *  Key-movement»* 

I.  In  large  organs  the  long  trackers  are  apt 
to  shorten  in  dry  seasons,  and  to  lengthen  in 
wet  ones,  causing  the  touch  in  the  one  case  to 
become  shallow,  in  the  other  to  become  deep, 
and  exposing  the  organ  to  ciphers.  Protection 
is  sought  agninst  these  atmospheric  disturbances, 
by  varnishmg  the  trackers  and  other  woodwork ; 
and  the  various  mechanical  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment are  also  furnished  with  regulating  screws 
and  nuts  by  means  of  which  the  necessary  length 
of  these  transmitters  of  the  key-motion  may  be 
re-established  when  interrupted.  Still,  there  are 
circumstances  and  distances,  curves  and  creeping 
courses,  which  can  scarcely  be  traversed  by  the 
rigid  mechanism  referred  to.  Seeing  what  had 
been  accomplished  by  telegraphy,  by  which  the 
most  delicate  movements  could  be  transmitted 
with  rapidity  and  precision,  and  to  indefinite 
distances,  the  thought  occurred  as  to  whether 
it  might  be  possible  to  apply  the  principle  of 
deolricity  to  ihe  onfan,  in  which  case  the  key- 
board would  represent  the  manipulator  and  the 
pallets  of  the  organ  the  receptors.  To  the  late 
Dr.  Gauntlett  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  start  this  theoretical  idea.  His  first 
proposal,  made  at  the  time  of  tlie  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  was  to  play  all  the  organs  in  the 
place  at  one  and  the  same  time;  but  the 
suggestion  met  with  no  res)>onse.  When  the  in- 
tention of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  to  build  an 
immense  organ  was  announced  in  1853,  he  met  the 
Provisional  Committee  and  proposed  the  erection 
of  facHiailes  of  the  eight  most  celebrated  con- 
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tihental  orga^  in  various  parts  of  the  Palace, 
and  of  playing  them,  either  all  together  or  se- 
parately, in  the  centre  of  the  building ;  but  this 
suggestion  also  remained  unembodied.  Dr.  Gaunt- 
lett patented  his  invention  in  185  a,  and  in  1863 
another  plan  was  patented  by  Mr.  Goundry ;  but 
no  organs  appear  to  have  been  built  to  illustrate 
the  practici^ility  of  either  of  them. 

In  1867  the  late  Mr.  Barker  isrected  an 
electric  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  Augnstiu 
in  Paris,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Bryceson  who  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  who  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Barker  for  introducing  the  electric 
system  into  England.  Mr.  Barker's  English 
patent  was  taken  out  in  January  1868.  It  pro- 
tected his  special  applications  for  playing  the 
manual  and  pedal  organs;  for  coupling  the 
various  manuals  as  well  as  the  pedals,  either  in 
the  unison,  or  in  the  octave  or  sub-octave,  and 
for  commanding  the  large  tn^  in  the  wind- 
trunks  known  in  England  as  ventils,  to.  which 
was  afterwards  added  an  arrangement  for  draw- 
ing the  stops.  Mr.  Bryceson  added  in  April 
1868  a  perfectly  new  form  of  pallet  which 
offered  no  resistance  in  opening ;  and  he  sub- 
sequently introduced  several  other  improve* 
ments,  including  an  arrangement  for  using 
attenuated  air  instead  of  pressure;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Willis  took  out  a  patent  ahnost  simulr 
taneously  with  Mr.  Bryceson  for  using  exhaust 
and  power  alternately  for  actuating  a  'floating 
valve,*  in  connection  with  a  novel  arrangement  of 
draw-stop  action ;  neither  builder  manifestly  being 
aware  of  the  cooolusion  arrived  at  by  the  other. 

Among  the  electric  organs  erected  or  recon- 
structed by  Mr.  Bryceson  are  included  BU 
Michaeiy  Gomhill;  St.  GeorRe*s,  Tufiid  Park; 
St.  Augustine's,  Highbury;  Milney  Manor,  etc, 

a.  A  second  substitute  for  the  long  tracker 
movements,  etc.,  in  large  or  separated  organs,  if 
the  'pneumatic  tubular  transmission  system.' 
The  germ  of  this  application  existed  of  course 
in  the  late  Mr.  Booth's  contrivance  (already 
noticed),  which  consisted  of  a  tube  receiving 
compressed  wind  at  one  end,  and  having  a  motor 
at  the  other;  but  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  primitive  device  of  1827  and  the 
now  perfected  *  system,'  as  between  the  early 
trials  of  Papin  and  the  steam  engines  of  Watt 
and  Stephenson.  It  was  not  till  1867  that  the 
principle  was  turned  to  practical  account,  when 
it  was  applied  to  an  organ  that  was  publicly 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  that  year.  Its 
importance  was  recognised' by  Mr.  Henry  Willis, 
who  introduced  it  with  improvements  into  his 
organ  in  St.  Paulas  Cathedral  in  1874 ;  and  em^ 
ployed  it  extensively  in  that  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace ;  and  it  was  used  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  in 
the  oi^gan  removed  by  them  from  St.  Paul's  to 
the  Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol;  by  Mr.  T.  Hill 
in  his  organ  at  Manchester  cathedral;  by  the 
Messrs.  Bishop  in  the  Yarmouth  organ  as  rebuilt 
by  them ;  by  Messrs.  Foster  &  Andrews  at  the 
City  Temple ;  and  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  for  the 
I  Pedal  Organ  of  their  new  instrument  at  Ripon^ 
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5.  It  was  naturally  a  source  of  considerable 
pleasure  to  an  organist  to  have  the  ndvantage 
of  couplers  to  unite  from  above  and  below,  and 
from  the  right  and  left,  to  improve  the  effect  of 
his  performance ;  but  this  happy  state  of  feeling 
was  apt  to  be  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  upon  the  wind,  and 
the  greatly  increased  rapidity  with  which  it  had 
tu  be  supplied,  there  was  just  the  possibility  of 
his  being  required  at  some  time  to  attend  an 
inquest  on  a  dead  blower,  and  of  his  being 
pronounced  to  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  demise  of  the  unfortunate  man.  Hence  the 
invention  of  some  mechanical  means  for  blowing 
the  bellows,  and  for  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
speed  of  the  supply,  according  as  much  or  little 
might  be  required,  became  a  matter  of  some 
concern  and  much  importance. 

The  first  piece  of  mechanism  devised  for  this 
purpose  was  the  'Hydraulic  Engine'  of  Joy  and 
Holt, — afterwards  David  Joy,  of  Middlesborough. 
This  consists  of  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  steam-engine,  but  deriving  its  motion 
finom  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  admitted 
alternately  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston. 
Engines  of  this  kind  are  attached  to  the  organs  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Leeds;  the  parish  church,  Leeds; 
Kochester  Cathedral ;  the  Temple  Church,  etc.,  etc. 

The  *  Liverpool  Water  Meter,'  as  patented  by 
tiie  late  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  and  made  by 
Messrs.  Forrester  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  consists 
of  two  cylinders,  with  pistons  and  slotted  piston* 
rods  working  a  short  crank-shaft.  There  is  an 
engine  of  th&  kind,  also,  at  the  Temple  Church. 

Gas  Engines  are  also  used  for  blowing  organs. 
There  is  a  large  one  in  daily  operation  at  York 
Cathedral,  another  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
another  at  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
"Upper  Norwood. 

Among  the  most  notable  organs  recently  erected 
by  English  organ-builders  may  be  mentioned  those 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Albert  Hall,  and  Alex- 
andra Palace,  by  Willis ;  in  Christ  Church,  West- 
minster Road,  Newington  parish  church,  and  St, 
Peter's,  Eaton  Squai-e,  by  Lewis  &  Co. ;  in  the 
City  Temple,  and  the  Temple  Church  (rebuilt),  by 
Forster  &  Andrews ;  in  the  CathednUs  at  Man- 
chester and  Worcester,  and  at  St.  Andrew's  Hol- 
born,  by  Mr.  T.  Hill ;  at  the  Oratory,  Brompton, 
by  Messrs.  Bishop  &  Starr ;  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Manchester,  by  Messrs.  Jardine  k  Co. ;  at '  The 
Hall,'  Begent's  Park,  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  &  Co. ; 
and  in  St.  Pancras  Church,  and  St.  lAwrence 
Jewry,  by  Gray  &  Davison ;  etc.,  etc. 
-  The  eminent  French  builders,  Cavaill^-Coll  k 
Co.  have  erected  some  favourable  examples  of 
their  work  in  the  Town  Halls  of  Manchester 
and  Sheffield,  etc. ;  while  the  excellent  firm  of 
Schulze  &  Co  has  constructed  fine  organs  in  the 
parish  church  at  Doncaster  and  at  St.  Mary's, 
■South  Shields. — This  account  would  be  incom- 
plete were  we  to  omit  to  mention  that  Messrs, 
£.  &  G.  Hook,  and  Jardine  &  Son,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  have  enriched  a  vast  number 
of  the  churches  and  other  buildings  in  America 
with  fine  modem  specimens  of  organs  of  their  con- 
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struction ;  and  that  a  very  fine  example  by  Messm. 
Walcker  k  Son,  of  Ludwigsbuig,  was  imported 
in  1863,  and  erected  in  the  Bo^n  Music  Hall, 
United  States,  where  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
art  in  that  enterprising  country. 

The  following  worlu  have  been  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article. 

Fratorioa,  'Theatrum  uutrnmentonun."  Wolfcfiibttttel. 
1^0.-^.  Schmid.  'L'Orgue  d'Aloyte  Mooaer.*  Fribooi^ 
IMO.-Schlimbiioli,  'Die  Oisel.'  LeipKig,  IMS.— SeideU 
'DieOrgsl  und  Ihr  Bau.'  BresUa,  184s.~*  BeaofarijTUig 
der  gnxHe  Orgel  in  St.  Bavo-Kerk  te  HMrknu*  Haariem. 
1845.— *OTgU6  de  Teliae  rojale  de  St.  Denis,  eonitniit 
par  MM.  GaTBiU6-Goll '  Parii,  1S4B.— Dom  Bedo*.  'Fac- 
teur  d'Oiguet.'  Paria,  1M9  (raprint)  — < L'Ornniste,* Baru. 
— T6pfer,^  Lehrboch  der  OrgSlbaulranst.'  Weimar.  1SS5  — 
H.  Jimmerthal,  'I}|ie  grone  Orgel  in  der  St.  Man^o- 
Kiiche  an  LQbeck.'  Erfurt  and  Letpxig,  18S9.— £.  J.  Hop- 
kini,  and  K  F.  Blmbault,  *The  Organ,  ita  hiato^  acd 
oonatmotion.'  London,  Gooka  At  Co.,  Itnr.— Otto  wiangv- 
mann,  'Geachicfate  der  Orgel  nnd  der  OrgeIb»ukan«T. 
Demmin,  1879.  [K.  J .  H.] 

OBGAN-PART.  The  music  of  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  oiganist  in  an  aratorio»  pealm. 
cantata,  or  other  sacred  work.  Formerly  the 
organist  sat  at  performance  with  the  score  before 
him ;  and  from  the  figures  attached  to  the  baas  line, 
with  the  assistance  of  such  directions  as  Oigaoo, 
Senza  organo,  Tasto  solo,  Unisono,  etc,  he  con- 
structed the  organ  accompaniment  acoordizig  to 
his  ability ;  and  in  the  case  of  airs  it  reqoirt^ 
the  special  training  of  that  contrapuntal  age  to 
do  it  properly.  Nowadays  less  reliance  is  put  on 
the  casual  ability  of  a  performer,  and  the  com- 
poser  writes  out  the  organ-part  as  completely 
as  he  does  that  for  the  violin,  harp,  or  oboe. 
St.  Paul,  the  Lobgesang,  and  Elijah,  have  each 
their  published  organ-part.  Mendelasohn  abo 
wrote  organ-parts  ror  Handel's  Solomon  ftnd  Is- 
rael in  E^pt~the  latter  in  his  edition  of  Israel 
for  the  London  'Handel  Society* — grounded  on 
the  figured-bass  of  the  composer,  (G, ; 

ORGANO  denotes  the  organ  part  in  a  woare. 
Oboako  PiENO  means  Full  organ^that  is,  the 
entire  power  of  the  instrument.  [SLJ.H.] 

ORGANUM  (equivalent  to  Diaphmia  ;  anH, 
though  less  exactly,  to  Diaottntwi).  0  It  is  impoe*- 
Bible  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  Plain  Chaunt 
was  first  harmonised;  and  equally  so,  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  Musician  who  first  san^  it  in 
hatmony.  We  know,  however,  that  the  primi- 
tive and  miserably  imperfect  Counterpoint  with 
which  it  was  first  accompanied  was  called  Or- 
ganum;  and  we  have  irrefragable  proof  that 
this  Organum  was  known  at  least  as  early  as 
880;  for  Scotus  Erigena,  who  died  about  that 
date,  speaks  of  it  in  his  treatise  *I>e  divina 
natura,*  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  identity,  and  to  show  clearly  that  it  was 
sufficiently  well  understood  at  the  time  he  wrote 
to  serve  as  a  familiar  illustration.' 

No  medisBval  writer  has  given  us  the  sliglitest 
hint  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  wurd;  but  most 
modern  historians  are  agreed  that  the  iprima  facie 
df^rivation  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  one^ 
When  Organs  were  first  introduced  into  the  Ser> 
vices  of  the  Church — ^probably  in  the  7th  century, 
but  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
1  *  Ut  enlm  oiganleum  aielot  «z  dtrania  qualltatllraa  et  ^paaUt»- 
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8th* — it  must  have  been  almost  impossible  for 
an  Organint,  playing  with  both  hands,  to  avoid 
sounding  concordant  intervals  simultaneously: 
and,  when  once  the  effects  thus  produced  were 
imitated  in  singing,  the  firvt  step  towards  the  in- 
vention of  Polyphony  was  already  accomplished. 
This  granted,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  Instrument  should  lend  its  name  to  the 
new  style  of  singing  it  had  been  the  accidental 
means  of  suggesting ;  or  that  the  Choristers  who 
practised  that  method  of  vocalisation  should  be 
called  Oi^gxuiizerB,  though  we  well  know  that  they 
sang  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment 
whatever,  and  that  they  were  held  in  hl<;h  esti- 
mation for  their  readiness  in  extemporising  such 
harmony  as  was  then  implied  by  the  term  Or- 
ganum.  A  Necrologium  of  the  13th  century, 
quoted  by  Du  Oange,  ordains,  in  one  place,  that 
'the  Clerks  who  organize  the  *' Alleluia,"  in  two, 
three,  or  four  parts,  shall  receive  six  pence';  and 
in  another,  that  *the  Clerks  who  assist  in  the 
Mass  shall  have  two  pence,  and  the  four  Or- 
ganizers of  the  ''Alleluia"  two  pence  each.'  This 
'  organization  of  the  Alleluia  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  addition  of  one  single  Third, 
which  was  sung  below  the  penultimate  note  of 
a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody,  in  order  to  form  a  Ca- 
dence. When  this  Cadence  was  in  two  parts 
only,  it  was  sung  by  two  Tenors ;  when  a  third 
part  was  added,  it  was  sung  an  Octave  above  the 
Canto  fermo,  by  the  Voice  called  *Triplum* 
(whence  our  word  Treble) ;  the  fourth  part,  a 
Quadruplum,  was  added  in  the  Octave  above  ihe 
Organum,  thus — 
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I  noticeable  that,  though  the  multilinear  Stave  pro- 
'  posed  by  this  learnt  Musician  is  mentionea  as 
nis  own  invention,  he  prefers  no  claim  to  be  re- 
^rarded  as  the  originator  of  the  new  method  of 
Singing,  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  practice  *  which  they 
commonly  call  organization.*  He  nnderstood  it» 
however,  perfectly;  and  gives  very  clear  rules 
for  its  construction.  From  these  we  learn  that, 
thouflrh  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  sincr  a  Plain  Chaunt 
Melody  either  in  Octaves  or  doubled  Octaves,  this 
method  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  constitute  a  true 
Oiganum,  which  should  be  sung  either  in  Fourths 
or  Fifths  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 

In  Fonrtha. 
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After  a  time  the  single  Third  gave  place  to  a 
continuous  Organum.  The  earliest  writer  who 
gives  us  any  really  intelligible  account  of  the 
method  of  constructing  such  a  Harmony  is  Huc- 
baldus,  a  Monk  of  S.  Amand  sur  TElnon,  in 
Flanders,  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in 
the  yeai*93o,  and  whose  attempts  to  improve  the 
Notation  of  Plain  Chaunt  have  already  been  de- 
scribed at  page  469  of  the  present  volume.    It  is 

I  An  Ontan  WM  preMDt«d  to  King  F«pln  hj  tlM  Kmperor  Oo&< 
•UDtiiia  VI.  In  797. 

VOL.  H.  PT.  11. 


To    P&  -  tris  tern  -pi-ter-niu     es     Fi-U-us. 

When  four  Voices  are  used,  either  the  Fourths 
or  the  Fifths  may  be  doubled. 


in 
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TO                                                              "" 
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0 

^ 
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Tu   Pa  -  trlt  Mm  -pi-Ur-not    m    Fl- 

These  two  methods,  in  which  no  mixture  of 
Intervals  is  permitted,  have  been  called  by  some 
modem  historians  Parallel-Organum,  in  contra- 
distinction to  another  kind,  in  which  the  use  of 
Seconds  and  Thirds  is  permitted,  on  condition 
that  two  Thirds  are  not  allowed  to  succeed  one 
another.  Hucbald  describes  this  also  as  a  per- 
fectly lawful  method,  provided  the  Seconds  and 
Thirds  are  introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Fourths  move  more  regularly. 


To  the  modern  student  this  stem  prohibition 
of  even  two  Consecutive  Thirds,  where  any 
number  of  Consecutive  Fifths  or  Octaves  are 
freely  permitted,  is  lauc^hable  enough ;  but  our 
medieeval  ancestors  had  some  reason  on  their 
aide.    In  the  days  of  Huobald,  the  Matiiematics 
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of  Mudc  weore  in  a  very  unflatiBfactory  donditSon. 
He  kimself  had  a  very  decided  preference  for 
the  Greek  Scales;  and  even  Guide  d'Arezzo, 
who  lived  a  century  later,  based  bis  theory  on 
the  now  utterly  obsolete  Pythag^orean  Section  of 
the  Canon,  which  dividea  the  Perfect  Fourth 
{Diatesiaron)  into  two  Greater  Tones  and  a 
Limma,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the  more 
natural  system  of  Ptolemy,  which  resolved  it 
into  a  Greater  Tone,  a  Lesser  Tone,  and  a  Dia- 
tonic Semitone.  The  result  of  this  mistaken 
theoiy  was,  that  every  Major  Third  in  the  Na- 
tural Scal&  was  tuned  exactly  a  Comma  too 
sharp,  and  every  Minor  Third  a  Comma  too  flat. 
Were  this  method  of  Intonation  still  practised, 
some  of  ns  might,  perhaps,  desire  to  hear,  as  few 
Thirds  as  possible. 

Neither  S.  Odo  of  Gluni,  nor  any  other  writer 
of  the  age  immediately  succee'ling  that  of  Huo- 
Wd,  throws  any  light  upon  the  subject  suffi- 
ciently important  to  render  it  necessary  that  we 
should  discuss  it  in  detail ;  but  Guide  d*Arezzo's 
opinions  are  too  interesting  to  be  parsed  over  in 
silence.  He  objects  to  the  use  of  united  Fourths, 
and  Fifths,  in  an  Organum  of  three  parta,  on 
afioount.ofits  disagreeable  harshnoiis. 


Ml  -  M^  !••  -  •  >  m 
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In  place  of  this  he.  proposes  to  leave  out  the 
vpper  part,  which  in  this  example  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reduplication  of  the  Organum — the 
Canto  fermo  being  assigned  to* the  middle  Voice, 
and  to  sing  the  two  lower  parts  only :  or,  better 
still,  to  substitute  an  improved  method,  which, 
from  the  closeness  of  the  parts  to  each  other  as 
they  approach  the  oonelusioxk  of  the  Melody,,  he 
ealls  Occursus. 


pru.-  den   •  U  -    «. 


After  the  death  of  Guide  the*  subject  was 
treated,  more  or  less  fully,  by  Franco  of  Coloirnc, 
Walter  Odington,  Marchetto  de  Padova,  Philip- 
pus  de  Vitriaoo,  Joannes  de  Muris,  Prodosdmus 
de  Beldomandis,  and  many  other  writers,  each 
of  whom  contributed  something  towards  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge,  and  su^gented 
some  improvement  upon  the.  usual,  praxii^ :  but 
the  next  critical  stage  was  only  reached  when 
the  Sixth  became  recognised  as  an  Interval  of 
greater  practical  importance  than  either  the 
Fourth  or  the  Fifth.  Joannes  Tinctoris  (1434- 
1520)  saw  this  very  ckarly;.  and  gives  the 
following  example  of  a  Melody  accompanied  in 
Sixths  and  Octaves. 


Sl-oa      8al-Ta-to-  rem. 
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'  But,'  before  the  death  of  Joannes  TiActoris^ 
these  puccess'ons  of  Sixths  had  already  mergi^ 
into  the  well-known  Faux-bourdon.  and  Or- 
ganum into  Counterpoint ;  though  the  fact  that 
Ozganizers  still  held  their  ground  is  Buffideotly 
proved  by  the  allusions  made  to  them  in  thae 
Minstrel -Laws  of  Eberhard  von  Minden,  in 
1404,  and  even  in  a  document  preserved  at 
Toledo,  of  as  late  date  as  1566,  in  which  distinct 
mention  is  made  of  the  '  mtuica  quce  organic^ 
dicitur.* 

For  an  aooount  of  the  gradual  process  throagh 
whidi  Organum,  Diaphonia,  and  Discuit  suc- 
cessively passed  before  they  became  developed 
into  puro  Counterpoint,  see  PjUIT-wbiti  kg .  [See 
also  GOUKTEKPOIKT.]  [W.  S.  R.] 

ORGENYI,   AotAiA,    a   native  of  Vienna, 
and  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  Aoatrian 
army,    received    instruction    in   singing    frora 
Mme.  Yiardot  Garcia.    Miss  Org^nyi  miade  ho- 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  Sept.  38,  1865,  as 
Amina,  at  the  Royal'  Opera  House,  Berlin,  and 
was  highly  successful,  both  on  account  of  her 
exoelleat  singing  and  acting,  and  of  the  natural 
charm  of  her  person  and  manner.   She  confirmed 
this  success  in  the  parts  she  next  played,  viz. 
Lucia,    Agatha,    Violettai    Bosina,    Margaret, 
Martha,  and  Norma.  She  first  appeared  in  £1^- 
land  April  1;  1866,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Gaiden,  as  Violetta,  and  was  very  well 
received,  subsequently  playing  Luda  and  Marta. 
She  also  sang  in  concerts,  and  gained  great  praise 
for  her  singing  of  Agatha's  scena  from  *  I>& 
Freischtitz*  (of  which  a  contemporary  remarked, 
*we  have  not  heard  anything  better  than  the 
opening  of  the  great  scene  ^  .  .  .  her  measure 
andexpresdon  in  delivery  of  the  Laigo  bespoke  a 
real  ^artist') ;  and  also  of  Bach's  now  fiibvourite  air 
'  Mein  glaubiges  Herz,'  to  the  cello  obbligato  of 
Piatti,  of  which  the  same  writer  remarks  that 
^  the  elegance  and*  distinction  of  her  manner  and 
her  real  musical  acquirements  have  secured  her 
a  'public*     In  spite,  of  the  large  measure  of 
favour  given  her,  she  never  played  on  the  stage 
again  in  England,  but  in  1870  sang  in  oonoeita 
for  a  short  period,  being  well  received  at  the 
Philharmonic  in  the  above  scena  of  Weber,  and 
that  from  Lucia.     Miss  Orgenyi,  after  her  first 
season  in  London  (having  refused  as  an  Austrian 
to  sing  at  that  time  in  Berlin  on  account  of 
the  war  of  66)  went  to  Vienna  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  played  there  with  sucoess,  and 
afterwards  was  heard  in  opera,  festivals,  and  con- 
certs, at  Leipzig,  and  other  cities,  chiefly  at 
Dresden ;  also  at  Bremesn,  Stettin,  Copenhagen, 
etc.,  returning  to  Berlin  (concert,  71)  and  Vienna 
(72);  also  in  Italian  opera  at  Berlin  (72),  with 
Artot^Padilla  and  her  husband,  and  at  l<lorenoe. 
She  has  recently  been   appointed  Grand-Ducal 
ehamber  singer  at  the  court  of  Schwerin.  [A.C.] 

ORGUE  EXPRESSIF.    A  French  name  for 
the  reed  organ  or  Harmonium.  [A.  J.  H.] 

ORIANA,  The  Tbiumphs  op.    A  collection 
of  25  madrigals  in  praise  'of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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who  figures  under  the  name  of  OriaoA,  com- 
posed by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  time» 
and  published,  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas 
Morley,  in  1601,  with  the  title  of  'Madrigales. 
The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,  to  5  and  6  voices :  com- 
posed by  diuers  seuerall  aucthors.  Newly  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Morley>  Batcheler  of  Musick 
and  one  of  the  sentlemen  of  her  Maiesties  honor- 
able Chappell.  The  composers  engpsged  upon 
the  work  were  Michael  £ste,  Bani^  Norcome, 
John  Mundy,  Mus.  Bac.,  John  Benet,  John  Hil- 
ton, Mus.  Bac.,  George  Marson,  Mus.  Bao.,. 
Richard  Carlton,  Mus.  Bac.,  John  Holmes,  Rich- 
ard Nicolson,  Thomas  Tomkins,  Michael  Caven- 
dish, William  Cobbold,  John  Farmer,  John  Wil- 
bye,  Thomas  Hunt,  Mus.  Bac.,  Thomas  Weelkes,- 
John  Milton,  George  Kirbye,  Robert  Jones, 
John  Lisley,  and  Inward  Johnson,  who  each 
contributed  one  madrigal,  and  Ellis  Gibbons  and 
Morley  himself,  who  €»ch  furnished  two-  madri- 
gals. The  words, — they  cannot  be  called  poetry j 
— are  by  an  anonymous  author  or  authors,  and 
abound  with  allusions  to  the  Queen's  beauty, 
virtue,  grace,  etc.  etc.  Each  madrigal,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  ends  with  the  couplet, 

'  Then  sang  the  Nyxnphf  and  Shepherds  of  Diana 
Long  live  fair  Oriana.' 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion  upon  which  the  work  was  written,  but 
as  they  are  mere  conjectures  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  person  named  in  several  of 
the  madrigals  as  a  singer  and  dancer.  [See 
BoNNT  Boots.]  The  work  was  dedicated  by 
Morley  to  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
Baron  of  Effingham,  and  Lord  High  Admural  of 
England,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  tha 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  The 
title  and  form  of  this  collection  seem  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  set  of 'Italian  madrigals 
called  '11  Trionf6  di  Dori,*  written  in  praise  of 
a  lady  who  is  figured  under  the  name  of  Doris, 
each  of  which  ends  with  the  words  'Viva  la 
bella  Don';  the  earliest  extant  edition  of  which 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1601  (the  same  year 
in  which  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana*  was  pub- 
lished), but  which  was  undoubtedly  originally 
issued  at  some  earlier  period,,  since  not  only  were 
some  of  the  composers  who  contributed  to  it  dead 
before  1601,  but  one  of  the  madrigals  in  it  — 
'  Ove  tra  Therbi  e  i  fieri,*  by  Giovanni  Croce  — 
had  been  adapted  to  the  English  words,  'Hard 
by  a  crystal  fountain*  (afferwards  set  by  Morley 
for  the  Oriana  collection),  and  printed  in  the 
Second  Book  of  'Musica  Transalpina,'  in  1597; 
'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana*  was  about  1814 
printed  in  score  by  William  Hawes,  whb  added 
to  it  two  madrigals  by  Thomas  Bateson  and 
Francis  PiUdngton,  which  were  sent  too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  original  publication,  the  before- 
named  -madrigal  by  Giovanni  Croce,  and  a  mad- 
rigal by  Bateson,  written  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  entitled  '  Oriana's  Farewell.' 

The  Italian  work  just  named  is  entitled  'II 
Trionfo  di  Dori,  descritto  da  diversi  et  posti  in 
jnusica  da  altretanti  Autori.    A  Sei  Yooi.*    The 
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madrigals  contained  in  it  are  29  in  number,  the 
words  and  music  being  inmished  by  as  many 
different  authors  and  composers.  The  composers 
were  Felice  Anerio,  Giovanni  Matteo  Asola, 
Hippolito  Baccusi,  Ludovico  Balbi,  Lelio  Ber- 
tani,  Pietro  Andrea  Bonini,  Paolo  Bozi,  Giovanni 
Cavaocio,  Orazio  Columbano,  Gaspare  Costa,  Gio- 
vanni Croce,  Giulio  Eremita,  Giovanni  Florio, 
Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Giovanni  Giacomo  Gastoldi, 
Ruggiero  Giovandli,  Leon  Leoni,  Giovanni  de 
Macquey  Luoa  Marenzio,  Tiburtio  Maasainor 
Filippo  de  Monte,  Giovanni  Palestina,  Costanzo 
Porta,  Alfonso  Fteti,  Hippolito  Sabino,  Anni- 
bal  Stabili,  Alessandro  Striggio,  Orazio  Yecchi, 
and  Gasparo  Zetto.  Besides  the  impression  of 
1601,  another!  appeared,  alto  at  Antwerp,  in 
1614.  [W.H.H.] 

ORNITHOPA'RCUS  or  ORNITOPAR- 
CHUS,  Andreas,  the  author  of  a  rare  Latin 
treatise,  entitled  *  Musics  Activie  Micrologus,' 
which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  15 16.  [See 
M10ROLO6V8.]  His  real  name  was  Vogelsang  or 
Vogelgesang,  and  he  roems  to  have  adopted  the 
Greek  pseudonym -of  Bmitboparcus  on  account 
of  the  many  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and 
of  which  he  gives  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  third 
book  of  his  work.  Nothing  further  is  known 
about  him,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Mein- 
ingen,  and  that  he  entitled  himself  'Magister 
Artium.*  Hia  book  was  translated  into  English 
by  JoHK  DowLAND  (London,  1609).     [W.B.S.] 

ORPHARION.    See  Obphiobeon. 

ORPHftE  AUX  ENTERS.  Op^ra  bouflTon, 
in  a  acts  and  4  tableaux  ;  words  by  Hector 
Cr^nueux)  music  by  Offenbach.  Produced  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens,  Oct.  21,  1858^';  in  London,  in 
French  (Schneider),  at  St.  James*8  Theatre,  July 
18,  1869.  [G.] 

ORPHtE  ET  EURIDICE.  •Heroic  drama 
in  3  acts,*  translated  and  adapted  by^oli^  from 
the  Obfio  sd  Eubidice  of  Calsak»gi ;  music  by 
Gluck,  also  slightly  altered  from  the  earlier  work. 
Produced  at  &e  Acaddmie  de  Miisiqye,  Aug.  2, 
1774. .  It  ran  for  4^  consecutive  nights,  and  was 
played  397  times  up  to^i848.  It  was  revived  at 
the  Th^tre  Lyrique  Nov.  19,  1859,  by.  Madame 
Viardot.     [See  ObpkoJ  [G.] 

ORPHAONv  L*.  This  periodical,  the  ox^gan 
of  the  Orph^ons,  and  the  •  choral 'and-^orchestral 
societies  of  France,  Algiers,  and  Belgium,  comes 
out  twice  a-  month,  and  has  become  the  model 
for  similar  productions.  It  was  founded  in  1855 
by  Abel  Simon,  and  is  now  conducted  by  M. 
Henry  Abel  Simon,  with  a  zealous  and  energetic 
staff,  foremost  among  whom  is  M.  Julien  Torchet, 
the  able  organiser  ol  the  musical  contests  in  the 
departments.  [G,  C] 

ORPHlfeON.  ORPHlfiONISTE.*  The  general 
name  of  the  French  singing  societies  and  their 
members.  Choral  singing  had  been  largely  cul- 
tivated inGermanv  and  Switzerland,  and  Lieder- 
tafeln  had  esibted  for  some  years,  before  the  French 
established  similar*  institutions.  As  Goethe  had 
assisted  Zelter  in  founding  the  first  Liedertafel 
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in  Berlin  in  1808,  so  ten  yean  Uier  B^ranger 
matemlly  contributed  to  the  suocess  of  the 
Orphan,  by  nominating  Bocquillon-Wilhem  as 
teacher  of  singing  in  the  Ecoles  d'enseignement 
mutuel,  at  Paris,  when  music  was  made  one  of 
the  subjects  of  study  in  October  181 8.  It  was 
not  however  till  1835  that  the  Gonseil  municipal 
of  Paris  voted  the  adoption  of  singing  in  all  the 
communal  schools.  Three  years  later  it  was 
adopted  at  the  universities,  and  thus  the  whole 
youth  of  France  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing an  ear  for  music. 

The  working-classes  in  Paris  and  the  depart- 
ments next  came  under  consideration,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Wilhem  and  under  his  superinten- 
dence, evening  classes  were  opened  in  1835  in  the 
Rue  Montgolfier  by  Hubert,  who  afterwards  he- 
came  conductor  of  the  Orphan.  The  success  of 
this  attempt  encouraged  the  formation  of  similar 
classes  in  different  quarters  of  Paris,  all  directed 
by  followers  of  Wilhem*s  method.  These  dasses 
were  all  for  male  voices  only,  and  thus  the 
Oroh^on  had  at  its  disposal  hundreds  of  tenors 
ana  basses,  who  could  be  used  to  reinforce  the 
choirs  of  the  Ecoles  communales  fer  choral  sing- 
ing on  a  grand  scale.  The  interest  in  performances 
of  this  kind  increased  rapidly,  and  soon,  through 
the  exertions  of  M.  Delaporte  and  others,  'con- 
tests* and  festivals  were  established,  to  which 
choral  unions  flocked  firam  all  parts  of  France. 

Influenced  doubtless  by  the  growing  import- 
ance of  these  gatherings,  the  corporation  of 
Paris  resolved  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Or- 
ph^on  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  capable  of 
mjuiaging  the  institution  on  sound  musical  prin- 
cip^es ;  their  choice  fell  on  M.  Gounod,  who  be- 
came conductor  in  1853,  and  under  whom  the 
society  prospered  immensely.  On  his  resignation 
in  i860,  owing  to  the  increase  of  Paris  it  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  being  conducted  by  M.  Fran9ois  Baain, 
and  that  of  the  right  bank  by  M.  Pasdeleup. 
Hubert  became  inspector  of  the  Ecoles  com- 
munales on  the  right  bank,  and  Foulon  of  those 
on  the  left.  In  the  spring  of  each  year  a  test- 
performance  was  held  at  the  Cirque  des  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  in  the  Cirque  d*hiver,  at  which  1200 
picked  singers— about  half  the  number  in  atten- 
dance at  the  schools  and  adult  classes — sang  the 
new  pieoes  learned  during  the  year  before  the 
Pr^et  of  the  Seine,  and  the  members  of  the 
Commiaaion  de  surveillance  du  chant.  This 
organintion  was  maintained  till  1872,  but  the 
societies  were  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  and 
in  1873  the  Orphan  was  again  united  under  the 
sole  conductorship  of  Bazin,  who  retained  it  till 
his  death.  His  &vourite  pupil,  M.  Danhauser, 
inspector  of  singing  in  the  Ecoles  communales 
since  1875,  waa  appointed  in  July  1878  Inspec- 
tor-General of  singing,  a  position  really  equiva- 
lent to  that  previously  held  by  Bazin  and  by 
Gounod. 

The  repertoire  of  theOrpheonists  is  very  varied, 
and  comprises  pieces  in  various  styles  composed 
expressly  for  them  by  Hal^vy,  Adolphe  Adam, 
F^iicien   David,    Ambroise    Thomas,   Gounod, 
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Bazin,  Boulanger,  Semet,  Delibes,  Musenet, 
Dubois,  and,  most  of  all,  Lanrent  de  RiU^.  vbo 
has  composed  over  a  hundred  choral  melo<lie& 
In  Belgium  also,  where  choral-singing  is  colti  vat«ii 
with  great  success,  several  compoeers  have  written 
for  the  Orpheonistes,  especially  Hanssens  (born  at 
Ghent  July  la,  i8oa  ;  died  at  Brussels  April  S, 
1 871),  Gevaert.  Soubre,  Denefve,  Radonx,  ud 
Camille  de  Vos,  the  Belgian  rival  of  de  Rill^. 

An  institution  which  in  1867  numbered  io 
France  alone  3. 243  choral  societies,  with  147.500 
effective  members,  and  which  still  (1880)  com- 
prises 1500  Orphans  and  60,000  Orph^ni^te^ 
naturally  reouired  oi^gans  of  its  own,  espemlij 
for  the  ventilation  of  topics  connected  with  the 
'  conoours '  and  festivab.  The  most  importAot  of 
these  are  'La  France  chorale,'  'L'Echo  des  Or 
ph^ns,'  *  La  nouvelle  France  chorale,'  and  *  L'O 
ph^n.'    [See  Musical  Periodioals.1 

There  is  at  present  no  histoiy  of  the  Orph«^ 
•but  ample  materials  exist  in  the  above  perioii- 
cals.  They  give  details  of  the  '  grands  joure,' 
and  of  the  .principal  feats  accomplished  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  choral  societies  ;  such  u 
the  journey  «f  3000  Orph^nistes  under  3f. 
Delaporte  to  London  in  June  i860,  and  the 
international  contests  of  Lille  (1863).  Arru 
(1864),  Paris  (1867  and  78),  Rheims  (1869  ani 
76),  Lyons  (1877)  and  Brussels  (1880).  For 
these  occasions  the  best  pieces  in  their  repertoire 
have  been  composed,  and  attention  may  he 
directed  specially  to  *  Le  Ty^ol,'  •  Le  Camawl 
de  Rome,'*  La  Nuit  du  Sabbat,'  and  othew,  hy 
A.  Thomas,  to  words  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
striking  productions,  which  within  the  limits  of* 
simple  chorus,  exhibit  the  variety,  interest,  and 
movement  of  a  dramatic  scene.  [G-  Q 

ORPHEOREON,  ORPHEORON,  or  OR 
PHARION.  An  instrument  of  the  cither 
kind,  with  flat  back,  but  with  the  ribs  ahsp^a 
in  more  than  one  incurvation.  The  varieties  of 
the  orpheoreon  also  diffeied  from  the  usual  cither 
in  the  bridge  being  oblique,  rising  towarda  the 
treble  side.  According  to  Pnetorius  (*Org«"*^ 
graphia,'  Wolfenbiittel,  1619,  p.  54)  the  orpheo- 
reon was  tuned  like  a  lute  in  *  Kammerton  (I)' 
[See  Lute.]  The  strings  were  of  brass  or  iron, 
in  six  or  sevren  pairs,  and  were  played  with  « 
plectrum.  A  larger  orpheoreon  was  called  P^* 
norcon,  and  a  still  larger  one  Pandore,— Pf* 
torius  spells  this  Pandorra  or  Bandoer.  According 
to  his  authority  it  was  invented  in  England;  to 
wluch  another  adds  the  name  of  John  Rose,  cib- 
xen  of  London,  living  in  Bridewell,  and  the  d*te 
of  about  1560.  It  must  however  have  been  » 
rather  different  orpheoreon.  Following  T^^ 
rius,  the  pandore,  and  we  presume  its  oong^nei^ 
had  no  chanterelle  or  melody  string,  and  couW 
therefore  have  been  used  only  for  accompanim^^' 
like  the  common  cither,  tutorihus  et  tartorn^ 
usitatum  irutrumentum.  He  gives  cither  tunings 
for  several  strings,  including  the  common  '^omI' 
course'  (6)  and  •  Italian'  (c) ;  old  tunings  (A  (^ ' 
often  used  an  octave  lower  on  the  lute  in  Fraw*. 
and  the  old  Italian  six-course  (/),  bat  no  other 
than  the  lute  tuning  above  mentioned  for  ^^ 
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orplieoreon  family.  The  player  probably  timed 
ati  he  chose.  The  forms  *  Orpharion*  and  '  Pan- 
dora* occur  in  a  book  on  the  Lute  and  other 
iiiistruments,  entitled  'The  Schoole  of  Musicke/ 
by  Thomas  Robinson,  London,  1603.  A  copy  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  another  instru- 
ment which  Pnetorius  describes  as  being  like  a 
pandore  in  the  back ;  this  was  the  Quintema,  or 
Chitema.  It  differed,  however,  in  oUier  respects, 
as  the  ribs,  belly,  etc.,  were  of  simple  outline,  and 
the  bridge  was  straight.  He  says  it  was  tuned 
like  the  very  earliest  lutes  (^).  and  depicts  it  in 
his  illustrations  as  not  unlike  a  guitar. 
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[A.J.H.] 

ORPHEUS.  A  colleotiom  of  Pisurt-songs  or 
Vocal  Quartets  by  Gennan  composers,  with 
English  words,  published  in  parts  and  com- 
pressed score.  It  was  started  by  Messrs.  Ewer 
about  1840,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
day  by  their  successors,  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co. 
The  books  and  songs  marked  with  *  are  for 
Mixed  voices ;  the  others  for  Equal  dittOr 


1.  Brighl  siford.  Webw. 
S.  Youthful  flower.   Blum. 

5.  hi  eat  Dtgbt.   Weber. 
4.  O'er  moor  and.   Spohr. 
ft.  Come,  boTi.   Ku^hner. 

6.  Merry  and  free.   H.  WeiMr. 

8. 

7.  The  sabbath  call.   Kreatzer. 
&  Kventng.    DeCall. 
0.  Piano,  piano.   Seyfrled. 

10.  Banish,  oh  1  maiden.   Loreni. 

11.  LOtzow's  wild  hunt.   Weber. 

12.  Soldier"!  wng.   Werner. 

8. 

15.  Harkl  above  ua.   Breatar. 
14.  In  the  twilight.    Weber. 
10.  LoTelj  night.   Chwatal. 

16.  The  two  roses.    Werner. 

17.  The  toper's  glee.   Zeiter. 

18.  Hunting  chorus.   Weber. 

19.  Integer  rites.  FlemiBlng. 

90.  The  huntsmen.  F.Kreutzer. 
n.  Farting.   F.  Otto. 

22.  O!  sancttsslma.   Do. 
as.  He  who  trusu.   Bbenhofer. 
S4.  Maying.   MAIIer. 
2S.  Absence.   F.Schseldar. 
5. 

86.  On  fragrant  myrtles.  MOlIer. 
77.  Oh!  cruolmald.    Kalllnoda. 

28.  Twine,  ye  roses.   Pohlentx. 

29.  The  sun  is  gone.  Bergt. 
80.  Deh  con  me.  Seyfried. 
SI.  Dear  maid.  De  Call.  • 
S3.  The  saerifloe.   Fuss. 

6. 
98. 1  tell  thee.  boy.   Orassinl. 
34.  Soldier's  chorus.    Werner. 
8».  The  hkdies.   Beichardt. 

91.  Mariner's  song.    M.  Haydn. 

87.  To  song.   Weber. 

88.  King  Joy.   Werner. 

89.  vLud  serene.   Seyfried. 

7. 

40.  aThe  vesper  liymn.  Beethoven. 

41.  The  miner's  song.   Annacker. 
A  tlnfBlloe.   Baumaon. 


8KB1IE&  I. 

48.  Wave  high  your  hats.   BauK 
44.  ^he  swallows.   Pohlents. 
40.  Harold  Uarfoger.   H.  Werner. 
«6.  Dr.  St.  Paul.    Zeiter. 

47.  OA  when  alght.  De  Calk 

8. 

48.  The  twelve.   O.W.FInb^ 

49.  Libera  me,  Dominel    Kalli- 
woda. 

00.  The  chapel.   KrautHV. 

01.  Under  every  tree-top.  Knhlan. 

02.  The  rifleman.    F.  Otto. 
OS.  Pleasing  pain.   De  Call. 
04.  Thro' woods* fields.  KreuUer. 
60.  eAh  I  teU  me  not.  Mandeiasohn. 


06.  The  cackevw   Spohr. 

67.  Life's  deceit.   Stelnaekar, 

68.  Huntsman's  joy.   C.Kreutier. 
Be.  Maiden,  listen.   C.  F.  Adam. 
00.  Beauteous  clouds.   F.  Werner. 
6L  Parting.   F.  OttOi 

10. 
62.  The  first  day  of  spring.   Mea- 

delsaohn. 
68.  War  song.   H.  Werner. 
Serenade.   Sisenhofer. 
60.  Bacchanalian.   Pohlentz. 

66.  The  mariner's  return.  Hoaler. 

67.  Huituman's  song.    Pohlentz. 

68.  Spring  time.    Kreutwr. 

69.  eHope  and  fUth.   Weber. 

IL 

70.  ftThe  equinox.    Kreutser. 

71.  Hilarity.    Dehn. 

72.  The  recompense.  Mendelnohn. 
7S.  Tiie  request.    Bertelsmann. 
74.  The  wood  nymph.   Bator. 

18. 
78.  vHark, harkl  the  lark.  Kflcken. 
76.*Lord.  have  mercy.   Mendelt- 
sohn. 

77.  Hope  and  fear.   F.  Otto. 

78.  Boat  song.   F.  Schubert. 

79.  The  dying  child.   J.  J.  Viotta. 

80.  Soldier's  love.   F.  EAcken. 
8L  The  complaint.    F.  Otto. 

82.  Gondolier's  stfenade.  F.Scbo- 
bert. 


SSBIESn. 

».e 
The  woods.   Mendelnohn. 
Spring  is  come.    Do. 
O  hills.  0  vales  1    Do. 
The  nightingale.   Do. 
The  vale  of  rest.    Do. 
Hunting  song.   Do. 

14. 
Turkish  drinking  song.    Do. 
The  hunter's  farewell.    Do. 
Summer  song.   Do. 
The  voyage.    Do. 
Love  and  wine.   Do. 
Spring's  Journey.   Do, 

10. 
■On  the  sea.    Do. 
•tn  the  woods.   Do. 
Hie  thee,  shallop.   Kflcken. 
War  song.    Do. 
The  miller's  daogbter.  HArtel. 

16.  • 

Gk>,  speed  thy  flight.   Otto. 
Let  us  bejoj^ul.   Schneider. 
The  trooper's  song.    Weber. 
Mot  a.  spot  on  earth.    Wluter. 
Shall  e'er  my  heart.   Do. 
■Maysong.   Mendelssohn. 
•The  moruing  walk.   Oade. 
Che  bel  oontentow  Seyfried. 


17. 
The  neny  wayCarer.     Mei 

dela.v>hn. 
Farewell  meeting.   DOb 
Serenade.   Do. 
Eastern  drinkinlsonff.   De. 


80.  Song  of  the  worthy  man.   Do. 

81.  The  Rhine.    Do. 
SSL 'Tis  the  song  whose  spirit.  Do. 
83.  Student's  parting  song.   Do. 

19. 
34.  TheSlstofMay.   Mollque. 
as.  'Love.   Cherublnl. 

36.  Where 's  the  gain  ?   L.  De  CaU. 

37.  Convivial  song.    Molique. 

88.  Evening  comes.   Belcke. 
20.e 

89.  The  Xew  Tear.    Mendelssohn. 

40.  The  happy  lover.   Do. 

41.  The  shepherd's  song.    Do. 

42.  Tlie  wood  minstrels.    Do. 

43.  The  victors' return.    Do. 

44.  The  wandering  minstrels.  Do. 
21. 

4B.  Tell  me  on  what  holy.   Fuss. 
44.  When  the  hues.   Beisslger. 
47.  What  is  life?  Blum. 
48. 1  think  and  dream.   Sutor. 
49.  Old  Bacchus.   Ackers. 
00.  Serenade.   Busse. 

22.* 
61.  Bemembranoe.   Mendelssohn. 
02.  Praise  of  spring.   Do. 
63.  Spring  song.    Do. 
04.  In  the  forest.   Do. 

23.* 
00.  Life's  bright  dream.  F.  Geyer. 

24. 
66.  Theyoungmustclans.  KQcken. 

07.  The  Bhlne.   Do. 

08.  O  wert  thou.   Do. 


6BBIBS  m. 


K  An    old    romance.   In   three 
movements.   Mmdelasohn. 
2. 1  would  that  my.   Beisslger. 
a  The  brook.    Do, 
4.  Winter  song.   Don. 
98. 

8.  Love  heareth  patiently.  Bles. 
6.  The  time  of  song  has  oome.  Do. 
"h  Good  nighu    Kflcken. 

8r  *The  secret.   Beisslger. 

9.  4t  Is  decreed.    Mendelsaoho. 

27.» 
Vy.  The  unknown  land.    Fanny 

Hensal.  m«  Mendelssohn. 
IL  In  autumn.   Do. 
18.  Morning's  greetings.    Do. 
18b  The  woodland  valley.   Da 
U.  The  woeds  are  glowing.   Do. 

28. 
16.  Love  an4l  eourage.   Spohr* 

16.  Toast.   ZoUner. 

17.  Serenade.    Kflcken. 
W.  Bard  times.   Dflmar. 

29.* 
la  The  deep  repose  of  night.  Ma 
delssohn. 

20.  Autumn  song.   Do. 

21.  The  lark  song.    Do. 

22.  The  primrose.  Do, 

28.  Homage  to  spring.   Do. 

80. 
24.  0  world,  thou  art.  Hlller. 
20.  Image  of  the  rose.  Beichardt. 
26.  Tears  of  augulsh.   Do. 
S7. 


81.* 


28.  Song  of  nig^t.   Mendelssohn. 

29.  An  old  love  song.   Do. 
80.  Alone.    Do. 

31.  Greeting.    Do. 
88.  Spring  song.   Do. 

82.» 

aa  Home.   Benedict, 
St.  Faith.   Frani. 
38.  Spring.   Mailer. 
86.  On  the  water.   Cuvr. 
37.  The  water  illy.   Oade. 

S3.* 

88.  Swiss  Volkslled.    Kflcken. 

89.  Volkslied.   Swabian. 

4a  Tyroleee  Volksliod.    Kflcken.- 

41.  Farewdl.   Swabian. 

84.» 

42.  How  can  a  bird.   Abt. 

43.  lb  spring  time.   Do. 

44.  The  rover's  Joy.    Do. 
48.  Evening  song.    Do. 

40.  The  flower's  review.   Do. 


47.  Laura's  prayer.   A.  Diabelli. 

48.  The  morning  stroU.   H.  Baser. 


49.  0  fktherland.   Abt. 
80.  Merry  May.    Do. 
01.  Thuringian  Volkslied.   Do. 
62.  Farewell,  thou  lovely.   Do. 
08l  Evening.   Do, 


1.  Hasten  to  the  flght   Moiart. 

2.  Union.   Marschner. 
a.  The  battle-fleld.   H.  Werner. 
4.  The  united  band.   J.  Otto* 
0.  On  the  march.  Becker. 

88.> 

6.  Thy  goodness.   BeethoveD. 

7.  God  Is  my  song.  Do. 
a  I  love  my  God.  Do. 
9.  Swiftly  fiules  my  lib.   Do. 

10.  The  heavens  proclaim.   Do. 

11.  God  my  help.   Uauptmann. 

12.  Look  up  to  God.   Do. 

15.  Prsjer.   Do. 

S9.* 
14.  A  lament.   Volkslied. 
10.  To  the  sunshine.   Do. 

16.  Annie  of  Tharaw.   Do. 


8EBIE8  rv. 

17.  A  spring  lament.   Do. 

18.  Farewell.    Do. 

19.  The  Lurley.   Do. 


90.  Vlneta.   F.  Abt. 

SI.  The  three  chafers.  H.  Truhn. 

22.  Northman's  song.    Kflcken. 

28.  The  dance.  J.  Otto. 
4l.e 

24.  The  Inconstants.   Sehumann. 

26.  The  heath  rose.   Do. 
96.  The  recruit.   Do. 

27.  The  Highland  lassie.   Do. 

48. 
2R.  Battlln'  roarin'  Willie.   Do. 

29.  Fellow  passengers.   Do. 

80.  The  lovely  Adelaide.  Volkslied. 
a.  To  the  wood  we  'U  go.  Do. 
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ORPHEUS. 


A  similar  work — but  for  equal  voices  only- 
appeared  in  GermAnjy  entitled  *  Orpheus :  Samm- 
lung  auserlesene  mehrstimmige  Gesange  fUr 
Mannerstimmen,*  in  many  volumes,  publi^ed  at 
Leipzig,  by  Friedlein,  and  by  Zollner.  [G.] 

•ORPHEUS  BRITANNICUS;  a  CoUection 
of  all  the  choicest  songs  for  One,  Two,  and  Three 
voices,  composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell ;  together 
with  such  Symphonies  for  Violins  or  Flutes  as 
were  by  him  designed  for  any  of  them,  and  a 
Thorough-bass  to  each  Song,  figurMforthe  Organ, 
Harpsichord,  or  Theorbo  Lute,'  with  portr.dt ; 
2  vols,  small  folio,  London  1698-1702.  Second 
edition  1 706-1 7  x  3.    [See  PaBCELL.] 

ORTIGUE,  Joseph  Lpuis  D',  bom  at  Ca- 
vaillon.  May  23,  i8oa,  died  suddenly  in  Paris, 
JNov.  20,  1866,  one  o{  the  most  conscientious 
musical  litterateurs  of  modem  France.  He 
studied  at  first  merely  as  an  amateur,  under 
the  Castil  Blazes,  father  and  son.  He  went 
to  Aix  in  Provence  to  study  law,  but  music 
proved  more  powerful,  and  he  finally  resolved 
to  abandon  the  law  for  musical  literature. 
AVith  this  view  he  came  to  Paris  in  1829,  and 
bei^an  by  writing  musical  critique  in  the  '  Me- 
morial Catholique';  then,  becoming  intimate 
with  La  Mennais,  he  wrote  for  '  L*Avenir,'  and, 
after  its  failure,  for  *  La  Quotidienne,'  besides  the 
'Gazette  musicale'  and  'La  France  musicale.' 
After  his  marriage  in  1835  he  redoubled  his  ex- 
ertions and  contributed  to  half  a  score  of  periodi- 
cals, including  the  'Temps,*  '  Kevue  des  deux 
Mondes,*  •  National/  'L'Univers.*  'LUniversit^ 
Catholique/  'L'Opinion  Catholique,*  and  above 
all  the  'Journal  des  D^bats.*  To  this  last  paper 
he  mainly  owed  his  reputation,  and  his  place  in 
several  commissions,  historical  and  scientific,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  government. 

His  important  works  are  his  large  'Diction- 
naire  litui^que,  historique,  et  th^orique  de 
Plain  Chant  et  de  Mutdque  religieuse*  (Paris 
1854  and  i860,  small  4to),  and  'La  Musique  k 
I'Egiise'  (ibid.  1861,  i2mo).  To  the  former  of 
these  the  Abb^  Normand  contributed  a  number 
of  articles  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Theodore 
Nisard.^  D'Ortigue  was  associated  with  Nieder- 
meyer  in  founding  '  La  Maltrise'  (1857),  a  perio- 
dical for  sacred  music,  and  in  the  'Trait<§  tht^orique 
et  pratique  de  Taccompagnement  du  Plain-Chant ' 
( Paris  1 856,  large  8vo.)  In  1862  he  started,  with 
M.  F^lix  Clement,  the  'Journal  des  Maltrises,'  a 
periodical  of  reactionary  principles  in  sacred 
music,  which  soon  collapsed.  Ue  was  an  honest 
and  laborious  writer ;  his  name  will  live  through 
his  '  Bictionnaire,'  which  contains  some  excellent 
articles,  but  his  other  books  are  mere  muidcal 
nliscellanies,  thoughtfully  written  but  not  en- 

1  NT8ARD,  Treodorc.  whoM  real  name  was  Thdodula  Xavler 
Nomiind,  born  at  Quaragnon  In  Belgium.  Jan.  27. 1812.  was  ordained 
priest  tn  USfi,  and  In  1M42  became  organist  of  a  ctiurdi  In  TarLi,  and 
ntut  employed  bj  a  large  ecclesiastical  bookseller  to  edit  books  of 
plain-song.  Being  naturally  of  a  controversial  turn  of  mind,  be  pub- 
lished manj  pamphleu  on  questions  connected  with  musical  archw- 
ohtgj ;  but  these  are  of  less  ralue  than  his  edition  of  Dom  Jumilhac's 
tri^atise  on  '  La  Science  et  la  Pratique  du  liain-Chant,'  from  which  he 
.  extracted  his  pamphlet '  De  la  NoUtlon  proportlonelle  du  Moyen- Age ' 
( I'arls.  1M7) ;  his  '  Etudes  sur  les  anclennes  notations  musicales  de 
r Europe'  (no  dita).  directed  against  F^tls;  and  finally  his  remark- 
able articles  In  d'Urtigue's  Dicttonnalro. 


O  SALUTARIS  HOOTIA. 

dowed  with  any  of  those  qualities  of  style  or 
matter  which  ensure  any  lasting  influence.  [G.C.] 

0  SALUTARIS  HOSTIA,  a  Hymn  mn^ 
during  the  Office  called  Benediction,*  at  the 
moment  when  the  Tabernacle  is  opened,  in  order 
that  the  Consecrated  Host  may  be  removed  and 
placed  in  the  Monstrance  prepared  for  its  solemn 
Exposition. 

Sometimes  also,  though  lens  frequently,  '  0  sal* 
utaris  hostia*  is  sung  at  High  Mas8,  immedi- 
ately after  the  '  Benedictus* :  not  indeed  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Mass  itself,  to  which  it  do& 
not  properly  belong,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
long  and  distracting  pause  which  would  other- 
wise ensue,  when — as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
in  Plain  Chaunt  Masses — the  'Benedictus'  i« 
too  short  to  fill  up  the  time  which  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  between  the  Elevation  of  the  Boat 
and  the  '  Pater  noster.' 

The  Plain  Chant  Melody  of  <0  salutaris  hostia' 
is  a  very  beautiful  one,  in  the  Eighth  Mode,  and 
introduces  some  ligatures,  which,  when  carefully 
sung,  add  greatly  to  its  effect.  It  needs,  how- 
ever, an  experienced  Choir  to  do  it  full  justice. 


Pieire  de  la  Rue  has  treated  the  theme  of 
'  0  salutaris '  with  marvellous  ingenuity,  is  ft 
very  celebrated  Mass,  wherein  he  seems  to  have 
deliberately  sacrificed  all  higher  aims  to  the 
desire  of  exhibiting  his  stupendous  Iciaming  to 
the  utmost  possible  advantage,  the  result  of  hU 
labours  being  a  series  of  infinitely  complicated 
Canons,  of  which  one — the  Kyrie  eleison— will 
be  found  at  page  229  of  the  present  volume. 
Happily,  Pierre  de  la  Rue  did  not  always  write 
in  this  ultra-pedantic  style.  In  another  of  hu) 
Masses — the  '  Missa  de  S.  Anna ' — he  has  iiab- 
stituted  for  the  Benedict  us  a  Polyphonic  setting 
of '  O  salutaris '  of  surpa««ing  beauty,  full  of  rich 
harmony,  and,  so  far  as  its  style  is  ooncemed, 
very  much  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  be 
lived.  We  are  the  more  indebted  to  him  for 
this,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the 
Hynm,  between  the  Sanctua  and  Agnus  Dei, 
proves  the  custom  of  introducing  it  at  High 
Mass  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  15th  century; 
and  secondly,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
paratively late  date  of  the  Office  of  *  Benedic- 
tion,' the  number  of  genuine  polyphonic  settings 
of  the  Music  needed  for  it  is  exceedingly  small. 

In  modem  times  '  0  salutaris  *  is  treated  in  a 
very  different  spirit.  Most  Composers  of  the 
present  century  have  adapted  it  for  a  Solo  Voice^ 
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0  SALXTTARIS  HOSTIA. 

^ih  a  highly  elaborate  aocompanhnent,  and  a 
not  always  very  moderate  amount  of  fioritwra. 
Cherubini  has  written  many  settings  of  it,  one 
of  which  is  almost  as  popular  as  his  celebrated 
'Ave  Maria';  and  Rossini  has  introduced  it 
into  his  Messe  Solennelle,  in  company  with  a 
Melody  of  ravishing  beauty.  Both  these  inspi- 
rations— for  we  can  call  them  nothing  less — are 
all  that  can  be  wished,  so  &r  as  Music  is  con- 
cerned, but  utterly  unfit  for  their  intended 
position,  either  in  the  Office  of  Benediction  or 
the  Mass.  [W.S.R.] 

OSBORNE,  Georgb  Alexakdbb,  bom  in  1806 
at  Limerick,  where  his  father  was  an  organist,  was 
a  self-instructed  pianist  untU  he  reached  the  age 
of  18,  when  he  determined  on  making  music  his 
profession  and  seeking  instruction  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  1835  he  repaired  to  Belgium,  and 
found  a  home  in  the  house  -of  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  Cherubini's  friend,  the  well-known  musi- 
cal amateur,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  best  German  composers.  In  1826 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Pixis,  and  harmony  under  F^tis.  He  after- 
wards placed  himself  under  Kalkbrenner,  and 
soon  obtained  a  good  position  among  the  pianists 
of  the  day,  took  his  full  share  in  the  musical 
life  at  that  time  so  abundant  in  Paris,  and 
amongst  other  advantages  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chopin  and 
Berlioz.  His  recollections  of  "these  remarkable 
men  he  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Musi- 
cal Association.  In  184^  Mr.  Osborne  settled  in 
London,  where  he  has  for  many  years  been  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  and  genial  teachers.  He 
composed,  in  conjunction  with  De  Beriot,  duos 
for  pianoforte  and  violin,  on  themes  from  Rossini 
and  Auber:  His  other  works  consist  of  string 
quartets  and  fantasias,  rondos  and  variations 
for  the  pianoforte.  His  '  Pluie  des  Perles,'  a 
brilliant  and  charming  drawing-room  piece,  was 
extraordinarily  popular  in  its  day.       [W.H.H.] 

0S8IA,  OPPURE,  OVVERO.  These  words 
(the  meaning  of  which  is  respectively  *  Or  it  may 
be,* '  Or  besides,' '  Or  else ')  are  used  indifferently 
to  mark  a  passage,  generally  printed  above  the 
treble  or  below  the  bass,  which  m»y  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  written  in  the  body  or  text  of 
the  work,  being  in  most  cases  an  easier  version 
of  the  same  kind  of -effect.  For  instance,  *  ossia* 
is  so  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Eb  op.  73,  21  bars 
from  the  end.  The  same  direction  also  occurs 
frequently  in  the  pianoforte  works  of  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  Brahms.  Liszt  sometimes  gives  the 
easier  passage  in  the  text,  and  writes  the  more 
difficult  one  over  it.  These  words  were  also 
used  when  the  compass  of  the  piano  was  in  pro- 
cess of  alteration;  thus  Moscheles  sometimes 
adapts  passages  originally  written  for  a  full-siaed 
piano,  to  the  smaller  compass,  writipg  the  passage 
ibr  the  smaller  piano  above  that  of  the  fuU-sized 
one. 

Tlie  same  object  is  attained  by  the  words  Plus 
facile  or  teiefUer.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 


OTTHOBONL 
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OTELLO.  Opera ;  the  libretto  based  «n  Shake- 
speare's play,  the  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at 
the  Fondo,  Naples,  in  1816.  In  French  at  the 
Academic,  as  Othello,  Sept.  2, 1844,  but  with  very 
little  success.  In  London  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
May  16,  i8a2.  Desdemona  was  one  of  the  great 
parts  of  both  Pasta  And  Malibran.  [G.] 

OSTINATO,  ♦.«.  Obstinate.  •  Basso  ostinato ' 
is  the  Italian  term  for  a  ground  bass,  which  re- 
curs obstinately  throughout  the  composition. 
[See  Ground  Bass,  vol.  i.  654  h.]  "  I  shall  seem 
to  yon,'  says  ^Mendelssohn, '  like  a  Basso  ostinato, 
always  grumbling  over  again,  and  at  last  be- 
coming quite  tiresome.'  [G.] 

OTTAVINO.  An  octave  flute.  [See  Piccolo.] 

OTTHOBONI,  THE  Cardinal  Pibtro,  ne- 
phew to  Pope  Alexander  VIII,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1668,  advanced  to  the  Purple  in  1690,  and 
afterwards  appointed  Yice-Chancellor  of  the  Holy 
See.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  Art,  and  a 
firm  fnend  to  all  great  Artists,  whether  native 
or  foreign.  In  proof  of  this  may  be  cited  his 
patronage  of  Corelli,  and  his  intimacy  with  Do- 
menico  Scarlatti  and  Handel,  for  both  of  whom 
he  entertained  a  sincere  regard.  It  was  indeed 
at  Ids  suggestion  that,  during  HandeVs  short 
residence  in  Rome,  these  two  great  Musicians 
entered  upon  the  memorable  trial  of  skill,  which 
resulted  in  a  drawn  battle  i^pon  the  Harpsichord, 
though  Scarlatti  liimself  confessed  to  Handel's 
great  superiority  over  him  i^)on  the  Organ. 

Cardinal  Otthoboni  is  best  known  to  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Musicians  by  his  splendid 
Library.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
MSS. ;  and  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Library 
belonging  .to  the  noble  house  of  Altaemps,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  possession  ef 
some  priceless  treasures  which  had  remained  in 
custody  of  the  family  ever  since  they  were  first 
acquired  by  the  Duke  Giovanni  Angelo  in  the 
1 6  th  century.  The  interest  attached  to  these 
volumes  is  no  ordiuary  one.  Duke  Giovanni 
Angelo  Altaen^ps  was  not  -only  the  friend  of 
Palestrina,  but  his  pupil  also.  His  Choir  ranked 
next  in  excellence  to  that  of  the  Pontifical 
Chapel ;  and  Palestrina  and  other  great  Masters 
of  the  age  supplied  him  with  a  vast  number  oF 
original  works,  the  greater  part  of  which  still 
remain  unedited.  Many  of  these  works  appear 
to  be  hopelessly  lost :  but  two  large  volumes  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Collegio  Romano,*  and  six 
in  the  Vatican  Library.  Those  belonging  to  the 
Collie  contain  eight  Motets  for  four,  and  nine 
for  eight  Voices,  by  Palestrina,  all  of  which  have 
lately  been  published  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  in  their  complete  collection. 
Those  in  the  Vatican  Library -contain  Masses  and 
other  con^ositions,  which  for  the  most  part  still 
remain  unpublished.  These  last,  now  known  as 
the  Altaemps- Otthoboni  Collection,  were  the 
volumes  secured  by  the  learned  Cardinal,  after 
whose  death,  in  the  year  1740,  they  were  pur< 
chased  and  presented  to  the  Vatican  Library  by 

1  Letter  Jan.  8. 1838. 

a  Unleu  tbey  baT«  fUlen  into  the  hinds  of  the  present  IuIIab 
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Pope  Benedict  XIV.  Their  authenticity  as 
fibifchful  copies,  made  from  original  MSS.  during 
the  lifetime  of  Palestrina  and  the  other  great 
Masters  whose  works  they  contain,  is  indis- 
putable ;  and,  in  common  with  the  volmnes  in 
the  Collegio  Bomano,  they  possess  an  additional 
interest  from  the  fiu^  that  the  Aoddentals  de- 
manded by  the  laws  of  Cantus  fictus  are  supplied 
In  them  throughout.  [See  MusiOA  fiota.]  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  by  whose  hand  those 
Accidentals  were  inserted.  In  all  probability 
they  were  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Ducal  Choir.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  date 
from  a  time  when  Cantus  iictus  was  much  more 
generally  studied  than  it  is  now ;  and  on  this 
account  they  are  invaluable  authorities  on  dia- 
puted  points. 

Cardinal  Otthoboni  died,  as  we  have  said,  in 
1740.  In  the  March  number  of  the  'Gentle- 
mans  Magazine*  for  that  year,  the  obituary  con- 
tains the  following  account  of  his  honours  and 
libemlity.  'Cardinal  Ottoboni  died  on  Feb.  17, 
aged  7a.  He  advanced  to  the  Purple  at  the 
age  of  22.  He  died  possessed  of  nine  Abbeys 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  five  in  Venice,  and 
three  in  France,  which  last  only  amounted 
to  56,000  livres  per  annum.  He  was  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College,  and,  in  that  quality,  Bishop 
of  Velletri  and  Ostia,  Protector  of  France, 
Archpriest  of  S.  John  Lateran,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Holy  Office.  He  had  a  particulai*  inclina- 
tion, when  young,  to  Music,  Poetry,  and  Clas- 
sical Learning  —  composing  Airs,  Operas,  and 
Oratorios.  He  made  the  greatest  figure  of  any 
of  the  Cardinals ;  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  person 
in  Borne,  for  he  had  the  soul  of  an  Emperor,  nor 
was  there  any  princely  notion  but  what  he  en- 
deavoured to  imitate,  entertaining  the  people 
with  Comedies,  Operas,  Puppetnshows,  Oratorios, 
Academies,  etc.  He  was  magnificent  in  his 
alms,  feasts,  and  entertainments  at  festivals.  In 
the  Ecclesiastical  Functions  he  likewise  showed 
great  piety  and  generosity,  and  his  Palace  was 
the  re  luge  of  the  Poor,  as  well  as  the  resort  of 
the  Virtuosi.  In  his  own  Parish,  he  entertained 
a  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  for  the  use 
of'^all  that  need^  their  assistance.*       [W.  S.  R.] 

OTTO,  Ebnst  Julius,  bom  at  Konigstein 
Sept.  I,  1804 ;  though  always  musical,  was  not 
educated  exclusively  for  music.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  passed  his  '  maturity  examination '  at 
Dresden  in  182a  with  honour,  and  studied  theo- 
logy for  three  years  at  Leipzig.  While  doing  this 
he  worked  at  music  with  Schicht  and  Weinlig. 
His  compositions  are  of  a  solid  character — ora- 
torios ;  masses  ;  an  opera  (*  Schloss  am  Hhein') 
performed  at  Dresden  1838,  and  another  at  Augs- 
burg ;  sonatas ;  cycles  of  songs  for  men's  voices, 
etc.  In  1 830  he  was  appointed  Cantor  at  Dresden, 
a  post  which  he  held  with  honour  to  himself  up 
till  his  death,  March  5,  1877. 

His  brother  Franz,  a  bass  singer  (bom  1806), 
and  another  brother  a  tenor,  came  to  England  in 
1833  as  directors  of  a  Part-singing  society.    [G.] 

OULIBICHEFF,  Alexander  von,  Russian 
nobleman,  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  bom  1795 


OURS,  L'. 

at  Dresden,  where  his  fiither  was  RuasEian  am- 
bassador. From  his  earliest  years  he  was  de- 
voted to  music,  and  studied  the  violin  suffideatly 
to  become  a  good  quartet-player.  He  served 
first  in  the  army,  and  then  as  a  diplomatist,  hu% 
retired  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholaa, 
and  lived  on  his  estates  near  Nijni-Novgotod 
till  his  death  on  January,  34,  1858.  Mozart 
was  his  idol,  and  he  re-awakened  attention  to  his 
works  at  a  time  when  Germany  at  least  was 
entirely  pre-iK»upied  with  Meyerbeer  and  Spon- 
tini.  OulibichefiTs  great  work  'Nouvelle  bio- 
graphie  de  Mozart,'  3  vols.  (Moscow,  1844^ 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  biographical  and 
aesthetical,  and  has  been  largely  used  by  Ouo 
Jahn.  His  admiration  for  Mozart  however  led 
him  to  depreciate  Beethoven,  and  for  this  he  was 
attacked  by  Lenz.  In  his  reply,  *  Beethoven, 
see  critiques  et  ses  glossateurs*  (Leipzig  and 
Paris,  1857),  he  expressed  with  even  greater 
vehemence  his  opinion  on  the  extravagance  of 
Beethoven's  later  works,  and  drew  down  a  stonu 
of  abuse  and  controversy  with  which  he  was 
little  fitted  to  cope,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  end.  It  is  but  just  to  admit  that 
his  views,  less  caustically  expressed,  were  held 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Ries  and 
Spohr.  C^.G.] 

OU  PEUTON  ftTRE  MIEUX  QC'AU 
SEIN  DE  SA  FAMILLE!  'Where  can  one 
be  better  thaq  in  the  bosom  of  one*s  family?* 
A  quartet^  in  Gr^try's  'Lucile'  (1769),  whic^ 
has  become  historical  from  its  having  been  sung 
on  several  occasions— as  for  instance  at  VersaUlea, 
July  15, 1789;  at  Carlton  House  at  the  first  visit 
of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  to  the  Princo 
of  Wales,  Feb.  3, 1795 ;  and  at  Korythnia,  on  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  Nov.  15,  iSia.'  The  air 
is  as  foUo^'s :—- 


gji'n  r  frrjirTJ-j  ^\c  rrr;i 


Oft      peut-cm       4  -  tmnioni,     OA     pcot-os 


^r  nrrrrlf-  ^Ijj-'l 


%-in  mlMu.iiu'aaMln  de  m  a-  mil  -  le?  Tout  ertoont«Qt.toat 


Mt  oontflDt,  Le  ooar.  let  jeux,  le  ccMir.  lee  jeoz.  Yl-roae,  Kimons.  ▼(- 


TODS,  el-moDS  oomme  aoi  boos 


leu.  Vi-Tooe,  ■!• 


Tool,  eimoiu, oomme not  boni elBiu,  eomme  Doi  boDi   al-eazl 

It  wns  adopted  by  the  Bourbons  after  the  Re- 
storation as  a  loyal  air.  [G.] 

OURS,  L'— The  Bear.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  one  of  the  six  symphonies  composed 
by  Haydn  in  1786  for  the  Society  of  the  '  Loge 
Olympique '  in  Paris.     [See  vol.  L  p.  731.]    The 

1  Not  e  dnet.  ei  stated  under  GaitTBT.  vol.  I.  SSS  a, 

S  Bee  VllLLOMS  AV  SALVT. 
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title  18  due  to  tlie  finale,  which  opens  with  a 
passage  d  la  Cornemuse,  recalling  a  bear-dance. 
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OURY,  Madams  (n^  Anka  Cabolinb  de 
BELLEVILLE).  This  once-celebrated  pianiste, 
the  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman,  director  of 
the  opera  in  Munich,  was  bom  at  Landshut  in 
Bavaria,  Jan.  24,  1806,  and  spent  the  first 
ten  years  of  her  life  at  Augsburg  with  her 
parents,  studying  with  the  cathednl  organist, 
un  whose  recommendation  she  was  taken  to 
Vienna  in  1816,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Czemy  for  four  years,  during  which  time  she 
was  introduced  to  Beethoven,  and  heard  him 
improvise  on  the  piano.  She  appeared  on  two 
occasions  in  Vienna,  on  one  of  which  (Madame 
Catolani's  farewell  concert)  she  played  a  Hummel 
concerto  with  orchestra.  In  1820  she  returned 
to  her  parents  at  Munich,  and  played  there  with 
great  success.  The  next  year  was  spent  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  well  received.  She  resumed  her 
studies  with  Andreas  Strieker  in  Vienna  in 
1829,  after  which  she  made  a  professional  tour 
to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  etc.  In  1831  she  came  to 
London,  and  made  her  d^but  at  her  Majesty's 
theatre  at  Paganini's  concert  in  July.  Her  own 
concert  took  place  in  August,  and  in  October 
slie  married  M.  Oury  the  violinist,  with  whom 
she  then  proceeded  to  make  a  long  tour  to 
Russia,  where  they  remained  two  years,  to  the 
principal  cities  of  Germany.  Austria,  and  Hol- 
land, settling  at  length  in  Paris  for  two  years 
and  a  half.  In  April  1839  they  returned  to 
England,  which  from  that  time  became  their 
home.  Until  1846  Madame  Ouiy  divided  her 
time  between  London  and  Brighton,  being  par- 
ticularly successful  at  the  latter  place.  fVom 
that  time  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  com- 
position, and  during  the  twenty  years  that  fol- 
lowed published  no  less  than  180  pieces,  princi- 
pally of  the  class  known  as  '  drawing-room '  mu- 
sic. In  1866  she  retired  from  all  artistic  pur- 
suits, and  continued  to  live  near  London. 

The  following  is  Schumann's  criticiitm  of  her 
playing :  *  Anna  de  Belleville  and  Clara  [Wieck]. 
They  should  not  be  compared.  They  are  dif- 
ferent mistresses  of  different  schoclB.  The  play- 
ing of  the  Belleville  is  technically  the  finer  of  ^e 
two ;  Clara*s  is  more  impassioned.  The  tone  of 
the  Belleville  flatters,  but  does  not  penetrate  the 
ear ;  that  of  Clara  reaches  the  heart.    Anna  is 


&  poetess ;  Clara  is  poetry  itself.  (Music  and 
MuHicians,  p.  68.)  Mme.  Oury  died  at  Munich 
on  July  22,  1880.  [J.  A.F.M.] 

OtrSELEY,  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Arthub 
Gore,  Bart.,— son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley,  Bart.,  the  eminent  Orientalist,  and  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  courts  of  Persia  and  St.  Petersburg, 
was  bom  in  London  Aug.  12,  1825,  and  from 
early  childhood  evinced  great  talent  for  music^ 
and  an  extraordinarily  accurate  ear.  His  skill 
in  playing  and  extemporising  was  very  unusual, 
and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  composed  an  opera, 
'  L*Isola  disabitata.'  In  1 844  Sir  Frederick  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  at  which  University  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1846,  and  M.A.  in  1849.  ^^  ^^ 
year  he  was  ordained,  and  until  1851  held  a 
curacy  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge.  In  1850 
he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  hia 
'exercise'  being  a  cantata,  'The  Lord  is  the  true 
God,'  and  in  1854  ^^^  ^®  higher  grade  of  Mus. 
Doc.,  for  which  his  oratorio  'St.  Polycarp'  was 
composed  and  performed.  Upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  in  1855,  Sir  Frederick  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
an  office  which  he  has  held  ever  since  with 
honour  and  esteem.  The  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained priest  and  appointed  Precentor  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral.  In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ad  eundem  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc 
at  Durham,  and  became  vicar  of  St.  Michaers, 
Tenbury,  as  well  as  warden  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege there  for  the  education  of  boys  in  music  and 
general  knowledge,  of  which  establishment  he  is 
the  principal  munificent  founder  and  maintainor. 
The  daily  choral  service  in  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Michael's,  which  Sir  Frederick  erected 
adjoining  his  c<^ege,  is  served  by  the  masters 
and  boys.  His  library  has  been  already  noticed 
(p.  423  o). 

As  a  practical  and  theoretical  musician  and 
composer.  Sir  Frederick  occupies  a  high  place. 
He  is  skilled  both  as  pianist  and  organist.  In 
extemporaneous  performance  on  the  organ,  espe- 
cially in  fugue-playiqg  and  in  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment of  a  given  theme,  he  is  at  the  present  time 
and  in  this  country  .perhaps  unsurpassed.  His 
two  excellent  treatises,  published  in  the  Oxford 
Clarendon  Press  Series,  on  *  Harmony,'  and  on 
*  Counterpoint  and  Fugue '  are  standaid  works. 
His  treatise  ou  *  Form  and  General  Composition,* 
in  the  same  series,  is  also  a  valuable  contribution 
to  musical  literature/ 

As  composer  Sir  Frederick  is  known  chiefly 
by  his  works  for  the  Church.  In  these  he  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the  Anglican 
school.  He  has  composed  11  services,  one  of 
which,  in  8  parts,  is  still  in  MS.,  and  another, 
recently  written,  has  orchestral  accompaniments. 
He  has  also  published  upwards  of  70  anthems, 
and  has  editeti  the  sacred  works  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons. His  compositions  for  organ  include  a  set 
of  6,  one  of  7,  and  one  of  18,  preludes  and  fugues, 
also  6  preludes,  3  andantes,  and  2  sonatas.  He 
has  also  written  some  dozen  glees  and  part-songs, 
several  solo  songs  with  P.F.  accompaniment^ 
Digitized  by  \^OOy  l^ 
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and  2  siringKiQartetB.  His  oratorto,  'Hagar,* 
wttt}  produced  at  the  Hereford  Festival  of  ii^73, 
and  performed  in  Uie  following  year  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

As  Oxford  Professor  he  has  effected  consider- 
able improvements  and  reforms.  The  office  of 
ChoraguB,  which  had  tiWen  into  disuse,  has  been 
re-established,  and  is  now  held  by  Dr.  Corfe ;  the 
standard  of  qualifications  for  degrees  has  been 
connderably  raised,  and  recently  the  excellent 
system  of  a  preliminary  examination  in  elemen- 
tary mathematics,  classics,  etc.,  originated  by 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  at  Dublin,  and  adopted  at 
Cambridge,  has  been  made  necessary  at  Oxford ; 
BO  that  a  degree  in  music  is  no  longer  conferred 
by  our  Universities  on  persons  who  have  not 
received  some  general  education.  Sir  Frederick 
has  also  induced  his  University  to  grant  honorary 
degrees  in  music,  which  had  never  been  given  by 
Oxford  previous  to  1879. 

In  addition  to  the  works  ah-eady  named.  Sir 
Frederick  has  edited  a  collection  of  Cathedral 
Services  (185^),  and  with  Dr.  Monk,  Anglican 
Psalter  Chante  (1873).  [H.  S.O.] 

OVER-BLOWING  is  the  production  of  a 
higher  note  than  the  natural  note  of  a  pipe,  by 
forcing  the  wind.  In  the  flute  the  upper  octaves 
are  legitimately  so  produced.  In  the  organ  it  is 
apt  to  arise  when  the  feeders  of  a  bellows  pump 
wind  into  the  reservoir  in  greater  quantities  or 
at  greater  speed  than  its  consumption,  and  when 
the  reservoir  is  therefore  liable  to  become  more 
than  Buificiently  full.  If  more  wind  were  then 
to  be  supplied  it  might  become  more  compressed, 
— stronger, — causing  the  pipes  to  produce  a  mo- 
mentary scream  rather  than  a  musical  sound. 
To  prevent  this  natural  consequence  of  *  over- 
blowing,' a  safety-valve  or  wcuie-pcUlet  is  provided, 
which  allows  the  superadded  wind  to  pass  from 
the  reservoir.  [£.  J.  H.] 

OVEREND,  Marmaduke,  organist  of  Isle- 
worth,  and  scholar  of  Dr.  Bovce.  whose  MSS.  on 
the  theory  of  music  he  acquired — enjoyed  much 
repute  as  a  theorist.  He  composed  '  Twelve  So- 
natas for  two  Violins  and  a  Violoncello,' pub- 
lished in  1779.  In  1783  he  published  "'A  Brief 
Account  of,  and  Introduction  to  Eight  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Music'  A  canon  for  8  voices 
by  him,  *  Gloi^  be  to  the  Father,'  is  printed  in 
Warren's  collection.  In  his  will,  dated  1781, 
he  described  himself  as  '  Student  in  Music.^  He 
died  in  1790.  His  library  was  sold  in  1791, 
when  his  MSS.  (including  those  of  Dr.  Boyce.) 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Callcott.       [W .  H.  H.] 

OVERSPUN,  equivalent  to  the  German 
abersponnen,  applied  to  the  large  strings  in  a 
pianoforte,  or  the  G  string  in  a  violin,  etc.,  which 
are  wound  or  spun  round  with  fine  wire  to  in- 
crease their  weight  and  also  the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  their  tone.  [A.  J.  H.] 

OVERSTRINGING.  A  method  adopted  by 
some  pianoforte-makers  of  raising  the  lower  bass 
strings  and  leading  them  diagonally  over  the 
others,  to  obtain  length  and  a  different  arran&re- 
.v,««f  ..p*hQ  gc^e^  [^y^g  Pianoforte.]   [A.J,H.] 


OVERTURE. 

OVERTONES.  A  wonl  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  German  Obtrtone  which  Helmholt2  u»eai 
as  a  contraction  for  Oberpartialt&ne,  meaoing^ 
Upper  Partial  Tones.  Like  *  Clang '  and 
'Clangtint'  the  word  Overtones  is  rejected  by 
the  English  translator  of  Helmholts'a  work  a? 
not  agreeing  with  English  idiom.  [J.  L.] 

OVERTURE  (Fr.  Omerture  ;  Ital.  OwHimi), 
%.  e.  Opening.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to 
the  instrumental  prelude  to  an  opera,  its  first  im- 
portant development  being  due  to  Lulli,  as  ocem- 
plified  in  his  series  of  French  operas  and  ballets, 
dating  irom  1672  to  1686.    The  earlier  Italian 
operas  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief  and 
meagre   intr^uction    for    instruments,  osnally 
callMl   Sinfonia,  sometimes  Toccata,  the  former 
term  having  afterwards  become  identified  with 
the  grandest  of  all  forms  of  orchestral  musio,  the 
latter  having  been  always  more  properly  (as  it 
soon  became  solely)  applied  to  pieces  for  keyed 
instruments.    Monteveide's  opera, '  Orfeo*  ( 1 608) 
commences  with  a  short  prelude  of  nine  bars* 
termed   'Toccato,'   to    be   played    three    times 
through — being,  in  iact,  little  more  than  a  mere 
preliminary  flourish  of  instruments.^    Such  small 
beginnings  became  afterwards  somewhat  ampli- 
fied, both  by  Italian  and  French  composers ;  but 
only  very  slight  indications  of  the  Overture,  as  a 
composition   properly  so   called,   are    apparent 
before  the  time  of  Lulli,  who  justly  ranks  as  an 
inventor  in  this  respect.    He  fixed  the  form  of 
the  dramatic  prelude ;  the  overtures  to  his  operas 
having  not  only  served  as  models  to  composen 
for  nearly  a  century,  but  having  also  been  them- 
selves extensively  used  in  Italy  and  Germany  as 
preludes  to  operas  by  other  masters.    Not  only 
did  our  own  Purcell  follow  this  influence ;  Haud^ 
also  adopted  the  form  and  closely  adhered  to 
the  model  furnished  by  Lulli,  and  by  his  tran- 
scendent genius  gave  the  utmost  development 
and  musical  interest  attainable  in  an  imitation 
of  what  was  so  entirely  conventional.     The  form 
of  the  Overture  of  Lulli^s  time  consisted  of  a  slow 
Introduction,  generally  repeated,  and  followed  by 
an  Allegro  in  the  fugued  style  ;  and  occasionally 
included  a  movement  in  one  of  the  many  danoe- 
forms  of  the  period,  sometimes  two  pieces  of  this 
description.      The    development    of   the  ballet 
and  of  the  opera  having  been  concurrent,   and 
dance-pieces  having  formed  important  constitu- 
ents  of  the  opera  itself,  it  was  natural  that  the 
dramatic  prelude  should  include  similar  features, 
and  no  incongruity  was  thereby  involved,  either 
in  the  overture,  or  the  serious  opeia  which  it 
heralded,  since  the  dance  music  of  the  period  was 
generally  of  a  stately,  even  solemn,  kind.    In 
style,  the  dramatic  overture  of  the  class  now 
referred  to  ~ like  the  stage  music  which  it  pre- 
ceded, and  indeed  all  the  secular  compositions  of 
the  time,  had  little,  if  any,  distingubhing  char- 
acteristic to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
seculsj*   and    sacred   styles.     Music    had   been 
fostered  and  raised  into  the  importance  of  an 
art  by  the  Church,  to  whose  service  it  had  long 
been  almost  exclusively  applied ;  and  it  retained 
I  It  bfvinted  U\  the  *  Miuioal  Timai*  for  April  ISBO. 
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ft  strong  and  pervading  tinge  of  serious  formalism 
during  nearly  a  century  of  its  earliest  application 
to  secular  purposes,  even  to  those  of  dramatic 
exprejision.  The  following  quotations,  first  from 
Lulli's  overture  to  'Thda^e*  (1675),  and  next 
from  that  to  •Phaeton'  (1683),  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  style  and  form  of  the  dramatic  prelude 
as  fixed  by  him.  They  are  scored  for  stringed 
instruments.  The  overture  to  '  Thes^e '  begins  as 
follows : — 
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This  introduction  is  carried  on  for  16  bars  further, 
with  a  repeat,  and  is  followed  by  a  movement 
*  Plus  vite  *  (in  all  33  bars),  conmiencing  as 
follows : — 


The  overture  to  *  Phaeton  *  starts  thus : — 


8  bars  more  follow  in  similar  style,  ending  on 
the  dominant — with  a  repeat — and  then  comes  the 
quick  movement,  in  free  fugal  style,  commencing 
thus : — 


m 


■'mf^^;!^^ 


There  are  a  a  more  bars  of  similar  character,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  marked  *  lentement,'  and  a  repeat. 
In  illustration  of  Lulli's  influence  in  this  re* 
spect  on  Purcell,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
overture  to  Purcell's  latest  opera,  *£onduca' 
(1695),  may  be  adduced.  It  opens  with  a  slow 
movement  of  14  bars,  beginning  as  follows  : — 


The  Allegro  commences  thus :— 

.,    >    .mi- 


This  is  carried  on  for  67  bars  further,  and  merges 
into  a  closing  Andante  of  9  bars : — 
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As  an  example  of  the  Italian  style  of  operatic 
*  Sinfonia '  the  following  quotations  from  the  Nea- 
politan composer  Alessandro  Scarlatti  are  interest- 
ing, as  showing  an  independence  of  the  prevailing 
LuUi  model  that  is  remarkable  considering  the 
period.  The  extracts  are  from  the  orchestral  pre* 
lude  to  his  opera  '  II  Prigioniero  fortanato/  pro- 
duced in  1698.  They  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
a  MS.  fonnerly  belonging  to  the  celebrated  double- 
bass  player  Dragonetti,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MSS.  16,1 26).  The  score  of  the 
Sinfonia  (or  Overture)  is  for  four  trumpets  and 
the  usual  string  band,  the  violoncello  part  being 
marked  *con  fagotto.'  It  begins  Allegro,  with 
a  passage  for  ist  and  2nd  trumpet : — 


^J3^jgg5.roffl^[^ 


This  is  repeated  by  the  other  two  trumpets ;  and 
then  the  strings  enter,  as  follows : — 


Then  the  trumpets  ar»  us6d>  in  alternate  pairs, 
a!ter  which  come  passages  for  strings  on  this 
£gure : — 


This  is  followed  by  1 2  bars  more  in  similar  style  ; 
the  trumpets  being  sometimes  used  in  florid  pas- 
sages, and  sometimes  in  harmony,  in  crotchets. 
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Then  comes  a  movement  *  Grave '  for  strings  only; 
coounencing  thus : 


jnmMMM. 


19  more  bars  of  a  corresponding  kind  lead  to  a 
short '  Presto/  the  ist  and  2nd  trumpets  in  unison, 
and  the  3rd  and  4th  also  in  unison : — 


-r.--The 


6  more  ban  of  a  like  kind  follow,  with  a  repeat; 
then  a  second  part,  consisting  of  similar  passages, 
also  repeated.  This  'Sinfonia^*  it  will  be  seen, 
has  no  analogy  with  the  stereotyped  form  of  the 
Lull!  overture. 

increased  musical  importance  given  to  the 
Oveiture  by  Handel,  while  still  adhering  to  the 
model  fixed  by  Lulli,  is  proved  even  in  his 
earliest  specimens.  A  few  quotations  from  the 
overture  to  'Rinaldo/  the  first  Italian  opera 
which  he  produced  in  England  (1711)*  will  serve 
as  indications  of  the  influence  adverted  to.  The 
instrumentation  is  for  string  quartet,  the  ist  oboe 
playing,  with  the  ist  vidm,  and  the  2nd  oboe 
with  the  2nd  violin.. 


10  more  bars  follow,  in  a  similar  style ;  the  move- 
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ment  is  repeated,  and  closes  on  the  dominant; 
afber  which  comes  a  fagued  Allegro,  beginning  as 
follows  :— 
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This  is  carried  on,  with  fluent  power,  for  33 
bars  more ;  a  short  slow  movement  follows, 
chiefly  for  the  oboe ;  and  the  overture  concludes 
with  a  *  Gigue.'  Handel's  inventive  originality, 
and  his  independence  of  all  prescribed  forms  in 
the  choruses  of  his  oratorios,  stand  in  curious 
contrast  to  his  subservience  to  precedent  in  his 
overtures ;  those  to  his  Italian  operas  and  those 
to  his  English  oratorios  being  similar  in  form, 
style,  and  development ;  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
any  one  might  be  used  with  almost  equal  appro- 
priateness for  either  purpose.  There  is  a  minuet 
extant  which  is  said  (we  believe  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  organist  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral),  to  have  been  designed  by  Handel 
as  the  closing  movement  of  the  overture  to  the 
'  Messiah '  when  performed  without  the  oratorio.' 
The  first  strain  of  this  minuet  is  as  follows  : — 


f^fh';vi/^H'f/'"i!i 


As  regards  the  Overture,  then,  Handel  perfected 
the  form  first  developed  by  Lnlli,  but  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  inventor  and  grand  originator, 
such  as  he  appears  in  his  sublime  sacred  choral 
writing. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  the  dramatic  Overture 
had  no  special  relevance  to  the  character  and 
sentiment  of  the  work  which  it  preceded.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Gluck,  who 
was  for  some  time  contemporaneous  with  Handel. 
It  was  he  who  first  perceived,  or  at  least  real- 
ised, the  importance  of  rendering  the' overture 
to  a  dramatic  work  analogous  in  style  to  the 
character  of  the  music  which  is  to  follow.  In 
the  dedication  of  his  '  Alceste*  he  refers  to  this 
1  See '  Xosioa  SUndard,'  JnnalT,  1S71.  tad  'Xonthlr  Mus.  Becord,' 
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among  his  other  reforms  in  stage  composition. 
[See  Gluck,  vol.  i.  603  6;  Opeba,  vol.  ii.  516  a.] 
The  French  score  of '  Alceste '  includes,  besides  the 
invariable  string  quartet,  flutes,  oboes,  a  clarinet, 
and  three  trombones.  Even  Gluck,  however,  did 
not  always  identify  the  overture  with  the  opera 
to  which  it  belonged,  so  thoroughly  as  was  after- 
wards done,  by  including  a  theme  or  themes  in 
anticipation  of  the  music  which  followed.  Still, 
he  certainly  rendered  the  orchestral  prelude  what, 
as  a  writer  has  well  said,  a  literary  preface  should 
be — '  something  analogous  to  the  work  itself,  so 
that  we  may  feel  its  want  as  a  desire  not  else- 
where to  be  gratified.*  His  overtures  to '  A Iceste ' 
and  '  Iphig^nle  en  Tauride  *  run  continuously  into 
the  fint  scene  of  the  opera — and  the  hitter  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  up  to 
that  time  of  special  identification  with  the  stage 
music  which  it  heralds;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  opening  storm 
scene  of  the  opera  into  which  the  prelude  is 
merged.  Perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
dramatic  overture  of  the  period,  viewed  as  a  dii^- 
tinct  orchestral  composition,  is  that  of  Gluck  to 
his  opera  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.* 

The  influence  of  Gluck  on  Mozart  is  clearly 
to  be  traced  in  Mozart's  first  important  opera, 
'  Idomeneo* (i  781 ),  the  overture  to  which,  both  in 
beauty  and  power,  is  far  in  advance  of  any  pre- 
vious work  of  the  kind;  but,  beyond  a  general 
nobility  of  style,  it  has  no  special  dramatic 
character  that  inevitably  associates  it  with  the 
opera  itself,  though  it  is  incorporated  therewith 
by  its  continuance  into  the  opening  scene.  In 
his  next  work,  'Die  EntfUhrung  aus  dem  Serail' 
(1 78 2),  Mozart  has  identified  the  prelude  with 
the  opera  by  the  short  incidental  '  Andante ' 
movement,  anticipatory  (in  the  minor  key)  of 
Belmont's  aria  '  Hier  soil  ich  dich  denn  sehen.' 
In  the  overture  to  his  '  Nozze  di  Figaro*  (1786) 
he  originally  contemplated  a  similar  interrup- 
tion of  the  Allegro  by  a  short  slow  movement 
— an  intention  afterwards  happily  abandoned. 
This  overture  is  a  veritable  creation,  that  can 
ddy  be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  a  comparison 
of  its  brilliant  outburst  of  genial  and  graceful 
vivacity  with  the  vapid  preludes  to  the  comic 
operas  of  the  day.  In  the  overture  to  his  '  Don 
Giovanni*  (1787)  we  have  a  distinct  identification 
with  the  opera  by  the  use,  in  the  introductory 
'  Andante,*  of  some  of  the  wondrous  music  intro- 
ducing the  entry  of  the  statue  in  the  last  scene. 
The  solemn  initial  chords  for  trombones,  and  the 
fugal  '  Allegro '  of  the  overture  to  *  Die  Zauber- 
flote'  may  be  supposed  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
religious  element  of  the  libretto ;  and  this  mav  be 
considered  as  the  composer*s  masterpiece  of  its 
kind.  Since  Mozart*s  time  the  Overture  has 
adopted  the  same  general  principlei  of  form 
which  govern  the  first  movement  of  a  Symphony 
or  Sonata,  without  the  repetition  of  the  first 
section. 

Reverting  to  the  French  school,  we  find  a  char- 
acteristic overture  of  Maul's  to  his  opera  '  La 
Chasse  du  Jeune  Henri*  (1797),  the  prelude  to 
which  alone  has  survived.  In  this  however,  as  in 
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French  music  generally  of  that  date  (nnd  even 
earlier),  the  influence  of  Haydn  ii  distinctly 
apparent ;  his  symphonies  and  quartets  had 
met  with  immediate  acceptance  in  Paris,  one  of 
the  former  indeed,  entitled  '  La  Chasse,'  having 
been  composed  17  years  before  M^hul's  opera. 
Cherabini,  although  Italian  by  birth,  belongs  to 
France ;  for  all  his  great  works  were  produced 
at  Paris,  and  most  of  his  life  was  passed  there. 
This  composer  must  be.  specially  mentioned  as 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  depart  from  the 
pattern  of  the  Overture  as  fixed  by  Mozart. 
Cherubini  indeed  marks  the  transition  point 
between  the  regular  symmetry  of  the  style  of 
Mozart,  and  the  coming  disturbance  of  form 
effected  by  Beethoven*  In  the  dramatic  effect 
gained  by  the  gradual  and  prolonged  cretcendot 
both  he  and  M^ul  seem  to  have  anticipated 
one  of  Bossini^s  favourite  resources.  This  is 
specially  observable  in.  the  overture  to  his  opera 
'Anacreon'  (1803).  Another  feature  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  Mozartian  rule  of  giving  the 
second  subject  (or  episode)  first  in  the  dominant, 
and  afterwards  in  the  original  key.  as  in  the 
symphonies,  quartets,  and  sonatas  of  the  period. 
The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  Over- 
ture was  taken  by  Beethoven,  who  began  by  fol- 
lowing the  model  left  by  Moaurt,  and  carrying  it 
to  its  highest  development,  as  in  the  overture  to 
the  ballet  of  Prometheus  (1800).  In  his  other 
dramatic  overtures,  including  those  to  von 
Collin's  *Corio]an'  (1807)  and  to  Goethe'9  *  E^- 
mont'  (i8io),  the  great,  composer  fully  asserts 
his  independence  of  form  and  precedent.  But  he 
had  done  so  still  earlier  in  the  overture-  known 
as  *  No.  3  *  of  the  four  which  he  wrote  for  his 
opera  'Fidelio.*  In  this  wonderful  prelude 
(composed  in  1806),.  Beethoven  has  apparently 
reached  the  highest  possible  point  of  dramatic 
expression,  by  foreshadowing  the  sublime  heroism 
of  Leonora's  devoted  affection  for  her  husband, 
and  indicating,  as  he  does,  the  various  phases 
of  her  grief  at  his  disappearance,  her  search  for 
him,  his  rescue  by  her  from  a  dungeon  and 
assassination,  and  their  ultimate  reunioD  and 
happiness.  Here  the  stereotyped  form  of  over- 
ture entirely  disappears  :  the  commencing  scale 
passage,  in  descending  octaves,  suggesting  the 
utterance  of  a  wail  of  despairing  grief,  leads 
to  the  exquisite  phrases  of  the  'Adagio'  of  Flo- 
restan  s  scena  in  the  dungeon,  followed  by  the 
paiisionate  '  All^^o '  which  indicates  the  heroic 
purpose  of  Leonora ;  this  movement  including  the 
spirit  stirring  trumpet-call  that  proclaims  the 
rescue  of  the  imprisoned  husband,  and  the  whole 
winding  up  with  a  grandly  exultant  burst  of  joy ; 
— these  leading  features,  and  the  grand  develop- 
ment of  the  whole,  constitute  a  dramatic  prelude 
that  is  still  unapproached.  In  'No.  i'  of  these 
Fidelio  Overtures  (composed  1807)  he  has  gone 
still  ftirther  in  the  use  of  themes  from  the  opera 
itself,  and  has  employed  a  phrase  which  occurs 
in  Florestan's  Allegro  to  the  words  *  An  angel 
Leonora,"  in  the  coda  of  the  overture,  with  very 
fine  effei^t. 

While  in  the  magnificent  work  just  described 
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I  we  mtist  concede  to  Beethoven  undivided  pre- 
I  eminence  in  majesty  and  elevatioii  of  style,  tbe 
palm,   as  to  romanticism,   and    that    powerful 
element  of  dramatic  effect, '  local  colour,'  moat 
be  awarded  to  Weber.  No  subjects  could  well  be 
I  more  distinct  than  those  of  the  Spanish  drama 
I  '  Preciosa  '(,18  20),  the  wild  forest  legend  of  North 
j  Germany, '  Der  Freischiitz '  (182 1),  the  <diivalric 
I  subject  of  the  book  of  '  Euiyanthe*  (1823),  and 
\  the  bright  orientalism  of  *  Oberon '  (1826).     The 
overtures  to  these  are  too  familiar  to  need  specific 
reference ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  how 
'  vividly  each  is  impressed  with  the  character  and 
I  tone  of  the  opera  to  which  it  belongs.   In  each  of 
them  Weber  has  anticipated  themes  finom    the 
'  following  stage  music,  while  he  has  adhered  to  the 
Mozart  model  in  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
principal  subject  and  the  episode.  His  admirable 
use  of  the  orchestra  is  specially  evidenced  in  the 
'Freischiitz'  overture,  in  which  the  tremolando 
passages  for  strings,  the  use  of  the  chalumeau  of 
the  clarinet,  and  the  employment  of  the  drums, 
never  fail  to  raise  thrilling  impressions  of  the 
supernatural.  The  incorporation  of  portions  of  the 
opera  in  the  overture  is  so  skilfully  effected  by 
Weber,  that  there  is  no  impression  of  patchiness 
or  want  of  spontaneous  creation,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  other  composers—- Auber  for  instance  and 
Rossini   (excepting  the  latter's  'Tell*),   whose 
overtures  are  too  often  like  pot-pourris  of  the  lead- 
ing themes  of  the  operas,  loosely  strung  together, 
intrinsically  charming  and  brilliantly  scored,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  especially  dramatic.  Most  musical 
readers  wilt  remember  Schubert's  clever  travestie 
of  the  last-named  composer,  in  the  '  Overture  in 
the  Italian  style,*  written  off-hand  by  the  former 
in  1817,  during  the  rage  for  Rossini's  music  in 
Vienna. 

Berlioz-  left  t-xo  overtures  to  his  opera  of 
'  Benvenuto  Cellini,*  one  bearinrr  the  name  of  the 
drama,  the  other  called  the  "  Camaval  Remain,* 
and  usually  played  as  an  entracte.  The  themes 
of  both  are  derived  more  or  less  from  the  opera 
itself.  Both  are  extraordinarily  forcible  and 
effeotive,  abounding  with  the  gorgeous  instni- 
meotation  and  bizarre  treatment  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Berlioz. 

Since  Weber  there  has  been  no  such  fine 
example  of  the  operatic  overture — suggestive  of 
and  identified  with  the  subsequent  dramatic 
action — as  that  to  Wagners  ' Tannhauser,'  in- 
which,  as  in  Weber*s  overtures,  movements  from 
the  opera  itself  are  amalgamated  into  a  consistent 
wholb,  set  off  with  every  artifice  of  contrast  and 
with  the  most  splendid  orchestration.  A  notice- 
able novelty  in  the  construction  of  the  operatic 
overture  is  to  be  found  in  Meyerbeer*s  incorpora- 
tion of  the  choral  'Ave  Maria'  into  his  Overture 
to  '  Dinorah  *  (Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel). 

In  some  of  the  modem  operas,  Italian  and 
French  (even  of  the  grand  and  heroic  class),  the 
work  is  heralded  merely  by  a  trite  and  meagre 
introduction,  of  little  more  value  or  significance 
than  the  feeble  Sinfonia  of  the  earliest  musical 
drama.  Considering  the  extended  development 
of  modem  operas,  the  absence  of  an  overture  of 
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proportionate  importance  or  (if  a  mere  introduc- 
tory preluded  one  of  such  beauty  and  significance 
as  that  to  Wagner^s  'Lohengrin/  is  a  serious 
defect,  and  may  generally  be  construed  into  an 
evidence  of  the  composer's  indolence,  or  of  his  want 
of  power  as  an  instrumental  writer.  Recurring 
to  the  comparison  of  a  preface  to  an  operatic  over- 
ture, it  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  as  an  author  has 
well  said  of  the  former,  that  *  it  should  invite 
by  its  beauty,  as  an  elegant  porch  announces  the 
splendour  of  the  interior.' 

The  development  of  the  oratorio  overture  (as 
already  implied)  followed  that  of  the  operatic 
overture.  Among  prominent  specimens  of  the 
former  are  those  te  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Spohr's  ' Last  Judgment*  (the  latter  of  which  is 
entitled  'Symphony')  ;.  and  the  still  finer  over> 
tures  to  Mendelssohn's  '  St.  Paul,'  and  '  Elijah.' 
this  last  presenting  the  specialty  of  being  placed 
after  the  recitative  passage  with  which  the  work 
really  opens.  Mr.  Macfarren'sovertures  to  his  ora- 
torios of  *  John  the  Baptist,*  'The  Resurrection/ 
and '  Joseph,'  are  all  carefully  designed  to  prepare 
the  hearer  for  the  work  which  follows,  by  employ- 
ing themes  from  the  oratorio  itself,  by  introducing 
special  features,  as  the  Shofar-hom  in  'John  the 
Baptist,'  or  by  ffeneral  character  and  local  colour, 
as  in  '  JoKoph/  The  introduction  to  Haydn's 
'  Creation' — a  piece  of '  programme  music '  illus- 
trative of '  Chaos' — IB  a  prelude  not  answering  to 
the  canditioDs  of  an  overture  properly  so  called,  as 
does  that  of  the  same  composer's  *  SeiEWons,'  which 
however  is  rather  a  cantata  than  an  oratorio. 

Reference  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Over- 
ture only  as  the  introduction  to-  an  opera,  ora- 
torio, or  drama.  The  form  and  name  have  been 
however  extensively  applied  during  the  present 
century  to  orchestral  pieces  intended  merely 
for  concert  use.  sometimes  with  no  special  pur- 
pose, in  other  instances  bearing  a  specific  title 
indicating  the  oompoKcr's  intention  to  illustrate 
some  poetical  or  legendary  subject.  Formerly  a 
symphony,  or  one  movement  thesefrom,.  was  en- 
titlwi  *  Grand  Overture,'  or  'Overture,'  in  the 
ooncert  programmes,  according  to  whether  the 
whole  work,  or  only  a  portion  thereof  was  used. 
Thus  in  the  announcements  of  Salomon's  Lon- 
don concerts  (i  791-4),  Haydn's  Symphonies,. com<> 
posed  expressly  for  them,  are  generally  so  de- 
scribed. Among  special  examples  of  the  Overture 
;— properly  so  called— <X)mpoBed  for  independent 
performance  are  Beethoven  s  '  Weihe  des  Hauses,' 
written  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Josephnstadt 
Theatre  in  1822;  Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  Overture'  (intended  at  first  for 
concert  use  only,  and  afterwards  supplemented 
by  the  exquisite  stage  music),  and  the  same  com- 
poser's 'Hebrides,'  'Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage,'  and  'Melusine.'  These  overtures  of 
Mendelssohn's  are,  indeed,  unparalleled  in  their 
kind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  comment 
on  the  wondrous  Shaksperean  prelude,  pro- 
duced in  the  composer's  boyhood  as  a  concert 
overture,  and  in  after  years  associated  with  the 
charming  incidental  music  to  the  drama,  pas- 
sages of  the  overture  occurring  iu  the  final  chorus 
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of  fairies,  and  thus  giving  unity  to  the  whole ; 
nor  will  musical  readers  require  to  be  reminded 
of  the  rare  poetic  and  dramatic  imagination,  or 
the  exquisite  skill,  by  which  the  sombre  romanti- 
cism of  Scottish  scenery,  the  contrasted  sugges- 
tions of  Goethe's  poem,  and  the  grace  and 
passion  of  the  Rhenish  legend,  are  so  happily 
illustrated  in  the  other  overtures  referred  to. 

Schumann's  Overtures- of  this  class — 'Bride  of 
Messina,'  'Festival  Overture,'  'Julius  Czesar,' 
'Hermann  and  Dorothea' — though  all  vezy 
interesting  are  not  very  important;  but  in  his 
*-Overture  to  Manfired '  he  has  left  one  work  of 
the  highest  significance  and  power,  which  will 
always  maintani  its  position  in  the  first  rank  of 
orchestral  music.  As  the  pmlude,  not  to  an 
opem,  but  to  the  incidental  music  to  Byron's 
tragedy,  this  composition  does  not  exactly  fiill  in 
with  either  of  the  classes  we  have  given.  It  is 
however  dmmatio  and  romantic  enough  for  any 
drama,  and  its  second  subject  is  a  quotation  from 
a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  piece  itself. 

Berlioz's  Overture  'Les  Francs  Juges,'  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  the  Vehmgericht  or  secret 
tribunals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  must  not  be  omitted 
from  our  list,  as  a  work  of  great  lengthy  great 
variety  of  ideas,  and  imposing  effect. 

The  Concert-Overtures  of  Stemdale  Bennett 
belong:  to  a  similar  high  ocder  of  imaginative 
thought,  as  exemplified  in  the  well-known  over- 
tures entitled  '  Parisma,'  *  The  Naiads,'  and  '  The 
WoodNyraph,'  and  that  string  of  musical  pearls, 
the  Fantatfia-Overture  illustrating  passages  from 
*ParadiNe  and  the  Peri.'  Benedict's  Overtures 
*Der  Prinz  von  Homburg'  and  'Tempest,'  Sulli- 
van's '  In  Memoriam'  (in  the  climax  of  which  the 
organ  is  introduced)  and  'Di  Ballo'  (in  dance 
rhythms),  J.F.  Bamett's  'Overture  Symphonique,* 
Gusins's  'Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,'  Cowen's 
•  Festival  Overture,'  Gadsby's  'Andromeda,'  Pier- 
son's  *  Faust'  and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  many 
more,  are  all  independent  concert  overtures. 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  original 
pieces  for  keyed,  instruments.     Thus  we  have 
Bach's  Overture  in>  the  l^Vench  style  ;  Handel's 
Overture  in  the  first  set  of  his  Harpsichord 
Suites,  and  Mozart's  imitetion  thereof  among  his 
pianoforte  works.    Each  of  these  is  the  opening 
piece  of  a  series..    Beethoven  has  prefixed  the 
word   'Overtura'    to  the  Quartet-piece  which 
originally  formed  the  Finale  to  his  Bb  quartet 
(op.  131),  but  is  now  numbered  separately  as 
op.  153 ;  but.  whether  the  term  is  meant  to  apply 
.  to  the  whole  piece  or  only  to  the  twenty-seven 
I  bars  which  introduce  the  fugue  we  have  nothing 
I  to  guide  us.  [See  ENl^R£B ;  Intkada  ;  Intboduo- 
TioN ;  Pbelude;  Symphony.]  [H.  J.  L.] 

OXFORD.  An  outline  of  the  history  of 
musical  studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
been  given  under  the  head  Bachelor.  The  regu- 
lations for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  have 
undergone  change  since  the  issue  of  that  article, 
and  are- now  (June,  iSSo*)  as  follows.  Every  can- 
didate for  thQ  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Music  must 
previously  matriculate  at  the  University,  <.e. 
enter  his  name  on  the  books  of  some  College  or 
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Hall,  or  as  an  Unattached  Student :  but  he  is 
.  not  required  to  have  resided  or  kept  terms.  He 
must  bhow  to  the  Professor  of  Music  either  a 
certificate  that  he  has  passed  Responsions,  or 
a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  the  *  Previous 
Examination '  at  Cambridge,  or  a  certificate  from 
the  Delegates  of  the  Examination  of  Schools,  or 
evidence  that  he  has  satiufied  the  Delegates  of 
Local  Examinations  as  a  Senior  Candidate  in 
English,  in  Mathematics,  in  Latin,  and  in  either 
Greek,  French,  German,  or  Italian.  The  candi- 
date has  then  to  undergo  the  following  examina- 
tions, etc.  The  Fint  ExamincUion  is  held 
annually  in  Hilary  Term,  and  comprises  merely 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than 
four  parts.  It  is  conducted  partly  in  writing, 
partly  vird  voce.  Candidates  who  have  obtain^ 
their  certificate  of  having  passed  the  Firtt  Exa- 
mination must  in  the  next  place  compose  an  exer^ 
cise,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  Professor  of 
Music,  for  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
Examiners.  The  exercise  must  be  a  vocal  com* 
position,  either  secular  or  sacred,  containing  pure 
five-part  hannony,  with  good  fugal  counterpoint, 
and  with  accompaniment  for  at  least  a  quintet 
string-band.  It  should  -be  of  such  length  as 
would  occupy  in  performance  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes.  Each  candidate  must  send  with 
the  exercise  a  written  declaration  signed  by  him- 
self, stating  that  it  is  entirely  his  own  unaided 
composition.  Ko  public  performance  of  the  exer- 
cise is  now  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music.  The  Examiners  having  signified  their 
•approval  of  the  exercise,  the  can<&date  must  pre- 
sent himself  for  the  Second  Examination^  which 
is  held  Annually  in  Michaelmas  Term.  The  ex- 
amination embraces  the  following  subjects: — 
Harmony,  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than  five 
parts,  Canon,  Imitation  etc.,  Fugue,  Form  in 
Composition,  Musical  History ;  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  full  scores  of  such  standard  classical 
compositions  as  shall  be  previously  selected 
by  the  Professor  of  Music  and  duly  announced. 
This  examination  is  conducted,  like  the  former, 
partly  in  writing,  partly  vivd  voce.  Before 
being  presented  for  his  degree,  the  candidate 
must  deliver  the  bound  MS.  full  scoro  of  his 
exercise  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Music  School.  The  fees  for  this  degree  amount 
to  about  £20.  The  principal  change  introduced 
in  the  new  regulations,  which  were  passed  in 
1878,  is  the  provision  requiring  a  candidate  for 
a  degree  in  Music  to  have  paswd  a  mixed  lite- 
rary examination  recognised  by  the  University. 
It  was  ima^rined,  when  this  test  was  added  to  the 
Musical  examination,  that  it  would  add  to  the 
value  of  Musical  degrees:  its  real  effect  has 
been  to  sever  the  connection  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  musical  world,  which,  through 
the  apathy  and  mismanagement  of  the  University 
in  past  times  (see  Bachelob,  Choragtjs),  had 
become  a  very  slight  one,  but  was  beginning  to 
gain  strength  under  the  sensible  rules  in  opera- 
tion  before  1878.    The  number  of  persons  taking 
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the  BacheWs  degree  had  risen  from  3  in  i86<? 
to  31  in  1878.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  new  statute  it  fell  to  X3  in  1879,  Although 
the  operation  of  the  new  statute  did  not  affect 
persons  who  had  passed  the  First  Examination 
before  1878.  In  1877,  when  the  last  examinatian 
was  held  under  the  old  statutes,  t.  e.  in  independ- 
ence of  any  literary  test,  the  number  of  persofus 
passing  the  First  Examination  was  53  :  in  1878, 
when  the  literary  test  was  added,  it  fell  to  a  :  in 
1879  it  was  3,  and  in  1880  the  same. 

IBetween  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  ibat  of 
Doctor  in  Music  an  interval  of  five  yeazB  must 
intervene.  This  period  may  be  so  computed, 
however,  as  to  include  both  the  Terms  in  which 
the  respective  degrees  are  oonferred.  A  certifi- 
cate is  required,  which  must  be  signed  by  three 
credible  witnesses,  stating  that  the  candidate  has 
studied  music  for  the  last  preceding  five  yean. 
The  examination  and  the  exercise  of  candidates 
for  the  Doctorate  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Doctor.  The  fees  amount  to  about  £15.  The 
exercise  for  this  degree  must  be  perfonned  at  the 
candidate's  expense. 

The  following  names  of  Oxford  Doctors  may 
be  added  to  the  list  given  under  Doctor  :>-\?il« 
son,  1644;  Child,  1663;  Christopher  Gibbons. 
1664;  Benjamin  Rogers,  1669;  Pepusch,  171 3; 
William  Hayes,  1749;  Wainwright,  1774; 
Philip  Hayes,  1777;  Dupuis,  1790;  Aylwani 
1 79 1,  Clement  Smith,  1800 ;  Marshall,  1840 ;  Sir 
F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  1854;  £.  G.  Monk,  1856; 
J.  Stainer,  1 865 ;  W.  Pole,  1867 ;  J.  F.  Bridge.  1874; 
J.  Varley  Roberts,  1876.  The  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music,  honoris  cauad,  was  conferred  without 
examination,  in  18 79,  upon  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley, 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (M.A.  Oxon,  1856),  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfisuren, 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan. 

A  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Selbome,  is  at  present  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  has  re- 
ceived evidence  on  the  state  of  Musical  as  well 
as  of  other  studies.  The  evidence  has  not  yet 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  nor  have  the  Com- 
missioners yet  completed  their  enactments.  Any 
regulations  made  by  the  Commissioners  affecting 
M  usic  at  the  University  will,  if  possible,  be  given 
under  the  head  Unitxbsities.  [C.  A.  F.] 

OX-MINUET,  THE.  The  title  of  a  Sing- 
spiel  by  Hofmann,  founded  on  an  anecdote  from 
Haydn  s  life,  the  music  selected  from  his  works 
and  arranged  by  Seyfried  (P.F.  arrangement  by 
C.  W.  Henning;  Berlin,  IVautwein).  It  was 
often  (>erformed  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  else- 
where, and  in  Paris  is  known  as  'Le  Mennet  dn 
bosuf.'  The  play  is  founded  on  an  anecdote  of  a 
Hungarian  butcher  having  requested  Haydn  to 
write  a  minuet  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
in  exchange  for  which  the  grateful  butcher  sent 
the  composer  a  live  ox.  The  minuet,  however, 
is  not  by  Haydn,  and  the  story  is  entirely  apo- 
cryphal.  [See  v<^.  i.  p.  720,  note  14.]     [C.F.P.] 
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PACCHIEROm,  Gaspabo,  perhaps  the 
greatest  singer  of  the  second  half  of  the  1 8th 
century,  was  bom  in  1744  at  Fabriano,  near 
Ancona.  His  ancestors  came  from  Siena,  where 
one  of  them,  Jauopo  dal  Pecehia,  called  Pacchie* 
rotto,  studied  the  works  of  Perugino  and  Raffaelle 
to  such  good  effect  that  his  own  pictures  have 
been  sometimes  taken  by  connoisseurs  to  be  by 
the  hand  of  the  latter  great  master.^  Driven  from 
Siena  by  political  troubles,  the  family  of  Pacchie- 
rotto  in  1575  took  refuge  in  Pianca-stagnaio ; 
from  whence  a  branch  settled  in  Fabriano. 

About  1757  Gaspare  Pacchierotti  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  choir  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
where  the  great  Bertoni  was  his  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  memoir  written  by  the  singer's  adopted 
son,  Giuseppe  Cecchini  PaochierottL''  This,  how- 
ever, is  contradicted  by  F^tis,  who  states  that 
it  was  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Forli  that 
the  young  singer  received  his  fi^t  instruction, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  oould  have 
sung  under  Bertoni,  since  boys  were  never  em- 
ployed at  S.  Mark's,  where  Bertoni  did  not 
become  Maestro  di  Cappella  till  1785,  having 
been  up  to  that  date  (from  175a)  only  organist. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
young  Pacchierotti,  having  been  prepared  for  the 
career  of  a  sopranist,  studied  long  and  carefully 
before  he  began,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  sing 
secondary  parts  at  Venice,  Vienna,  and  Milan. 

Endowed  with  a  vivid  imagination,  uncommon 
intelligence,  and  profound  sensibility,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  tall  and  lean  figure,  and 
with  a  voice  which,  though  strong  in  the  lowest 
register  and  rising  easily  to  the  high  0,  was 
often  uncertain  and  nasal, — Pacchierotti  required 
much  determination  and  strength  of  character  to 
overcome  the  defects,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
qualities,  with  which  he  found  himself  provided 
by  nature.  This  he  accomplished  only  by  pain- 
ful and  laborious  study,  retiring  to  a  garret  in 
Venice,  where  he  practised  the  most  difficult  ex- 
ercises which  the  masters  of  those  days  prescribed 
as  necessary  to  the  education  of  the  voice;  and 
success  at  last  crowned  his  endeaivours. 

Milan  was  the  last  place  in  which  he  sang  a 
secondary  rdle.  Returning  to  Venice  in  1 769,  he 
tuok  the  place  of  Guarducci,  prima  musico  at  the 
S.  Benedetto,  then  the  chief  theatre  in  that  city. 
Successful  here,  he  was  immediately  invited  by 
the  Impresario  of  the  Opera  at  Palermo  for  the 
season  of  177 1.  H.£.  the  Procuratore  Tron, 
his  good  and  generous  patron,  furnished  Pac- 
chierotti with  recommendations,  and  the  latter 
set  out,  taking  Naples  in  his  way.  Arrived 
there,  he  was  informed  that  the  celebrated 
prima  donna,  De  Amicis,  had  protested  against 
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the  proposition  that  she  should  sing  with  him, '  a 
player  of  second  parts.*  The  Venetian  minister, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended,  comforted  him  in 
this  juncture,  but  only  vrith  the  humiliating  per- 
mission, accorded  to  him,  to  show  his  powers  by 
singing  two  pieces,  with  full  orchestra,  at  the 
San  Carlo,  before  Lacillo,  Picdnni,  and  Caffarelli, 
as  judges.  Here  he  was  brilliantly  successful, 
and  was  immediately  offered  his  choice  between 
the  theatres  of  Palermo  and  Naples.  He  proudly 
chose  the  former,  where  he  met  the  great  De 
Amicis,  and  had  to  submit  to  another  ordeal  in 
a  duet  with  her  at  the  first  general  rehearsal  of 
'  Didone.*  She  had  refused  to  try  over  the  duet 
with  him  previously,  and  treated  him  with  studied 
coldness  and  contempt;  but  Pacchierotti  over- 
came this  and  the  prejudice  bf  the  audience  by 
his  noble,  impassioned,  ahd  skilful  singing.  Even 
De  Amicis  herself  was  surprised  into  sincere  and 
kindly  admiration. 

This  set  the  seal  on  Paochierotti's  reputation, 
which  never  faded  for  ii  years,  during  which  he 
delighted  the  cognoscenti  of  Europe.  He  re- 
mained for  a  timeinItaly,Bingingat  Parma,  Milan, 
Florence,  and  Forli,  and  at  Venice  in  1777. 
After  this,  he  sang  at  Milan  in  the  carnival  of 
1778,  then  at  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Turin  ;  but  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came  to  London  with 
Bertoni,  and  made  his  first  appearance  here  with 
Bemasconi  in  the  pasticcio  *  Demofoonte.*  Great 
expectations  had  been  formed  of  him,  not  only 
from  his  continental  reputation,  but  from  the 
account  given  by  Captain  Biydone  in  his  Travels, 
and  from  some  airs  sung  *in  his  manner'  by 
Piozzi,  *  in  a  style  that  excited  great  ideas  of  his 
pathetic  powers.'  These  expectations  were  not 
disappointed;  and  Dr.  Bumey^s  warm  but  in- 
telligent praise  of  his  beautful  voice,  his  perfect 
command  of  it,  the  taste  and  boldness  with  which 
he  invented  new  ornaments,  the  truth  and  origin- 
ality of  his  expression,  and  his  other  musicianly 
qualities,  must  be  read  by  those  who  would  form 
an  idea  of  the  truly  great  singer  that  Pacchie- 
rotti was.  Though  intimately  connected  with 
his  friend  Bertoni,  he  sang  with  no  less  ardour 
and  energy  the  music  of  Sacchini,  and  other  rival 
composers :  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
most  amiable  character,  never  withholding  his 
commendation  of  another  artist,  when  due,  though 
of  his  own  performance  he  was  always  the  most 
severe  critic. 

Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  also  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  talent  of  Pacchierotti,  whom 
he  calls  <  decidedly  the  most  perfect  singer  it 
ever  fell  to  his  lot  to  hear.* 

In  a  letter'  to  the  Bev.  W.  Mason,  dated 
Lucca,  Sept.  15, 1780,  Pacchierotti  shows,  in  very 

•  In  (k«  poMeuloQ  ottfae  prawDt  writer. 
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good  English,  the  friendly  tennB  on  which  be 
stood  with  literary  men  of  this  countipr*  and  his 
iamiliarity  with  some,  at  least,  of  our  literature. 

'My  Bearoh,*  he  writei,  'after  a  translation  of  Mr. 
Grajrs  poems  hai  been  as  yet  firuitless ;  however,  I  still 
eDtbrtain  hopes  of  suoceedlna  at  Venice,  where  learning 
is  perliaps  more  cultivated  than  in  other  parts  of  Ital^ 
Your  Divine  Dramas  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in 
Tosoany :  at  Venioe,  probably,  I  may  be  more  fortunate. 
But  should  I  look  In  vain,  still  permit  me  to  trouble 
you  with  my  letters,  and  flatter  myself  wftb  the  hopes 
of  beuiu  sometimes  that  you  are  well,  and  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  me.  My  native  country  has  produced 
its  usual  effect,  and  restored  me  to  voice  and  eentiment. 
both  which  were  cruelly  damped  in  England.  Gould  I 
but  maintain  these  acquisitions  upon  my  return,!  should 
be  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Publick,  and  of  the 
STMt  Ideas  yon  are  pleased  to  intertaia  of  the  pro* 

The  aooonnt  that  Paoohierotti  gives  here,  with 
so  much  modesty,  of  the  effect  of  our  dlimate 
upon  him,  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  who  re- 
lates that '  though  he  was  never  obliged  by  in- 
disposition to  be  absent  from  the  stage,  when  his 
duty  called  him  thither,  above  once  or  twice 
during  four  years'  residence  among  us,  yet  his 
voice  was  sometimes  affected  by  slight  colds.' 

After  a  second  visit  to  London  Paoohierotti 
again  returned  to  Italy.  He  sang  at  the  Tui- 
leries  in  Paris  on  his  way  back  again  to  Eng- 
land from  Venice,  where  Bertoni  had  written 
fresh  operas  for  him.  Galuppi  had  died  there 
in  1785,  and  at  his  Amend  Paoohierotti  took 
part  in  a  Requiem.  'I  sang  very  devoutly 
indeed,*  he  wrote  to  Buxney,  *  to  obtain  a  quiet 
to  his  soul.*  He  used  on  another  occasion,  a 
familiar  but  picturesque  expression,  when  dis- 
cnssing  Pergolesi's  setting  of  'Se  Cerca  se  dice,' 
sayinff  that  'he  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
hBtdJ  Paoohierotti  arrived  here,  on  his  third 
visit,  in  1790,  and  sang  at  the  Pantheon,  and  at 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1 791.  At 
tiie  opening  of  the  Fenice  at  Venice  in  1 793,  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  stage,  after  which  he  settled 
in  Padua.  In  1 796,  however,  he  was  compelled  to 
appear  once  more  to  sing  before  Greneral  Buona- 
parte, who  was  passing  through  the  city,  though 
the  great  artist  had  then  been  living  four  years 
in  retirement.    He  sang,  but  most  unwillingly. 

At  Padua  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  the  es- 
teem of  all  the  literati  of  the  city,  among  whom 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  peaceful  and  happy 
manner,  only  interrupted  by  one  unfortunate  in- 
cident. Having  imprudently  lamented  '  le  splen- 
dide  miserie  della  vittoria,'  in  a  letter  to  Catalani, 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  Dragonetti,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  escaping  from  Itoly,  both  fugitive 
sad  letter  were  Intercepted;  and  the  unlucky 
Faochierotti  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
was  detained  for  a  month.  Not  long  before  his 
death  be  was  visited  by  Rossini,  to  whom  he  de- 
plored the  depraved  modem  taste  in  singing,  and 
the  growth  of  a  noisy  and  rococo  style,  for  which, 
doubtless,  the  old  singer  thought  the  Pesarese  in 
a  great  degree  to  blame :  '  Give  me  another  Pac- 
cbierotti,*  the  latter  replied,  'and  I  shall  know 
how  to  write  for  him ! ' 

During  his  remaining  years,  Pacchierotti  did 
not  cease  his  daily  practice  and  enjoyment  of 
singing,  in  private ;  but  mainly  devoted  himself 
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to  the  Psalms  of  Maroello.  *fram  whidi,*  he  aaSd, 
'he  had  learnt  the  little  that  he  knew.'  Ynxa. 
the  midst  of  this  quiet  life  he  departed  Oct.  28, 
1  S3 1  .^  Only  a  few  moments  before  his  death  he 
had  repeated,  as  usual  with  him*  some  of  Metas- 
tasio*s  sacred  verses>  in  the  most  pathetic  tones ; 
and  he  died  praying  *  to  be  admitted  to  one  of 
.  the  humblest  choirs  of  heaven.'  [J.  M.] 

PACHELBEL)  Johakv,  eminent  organist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Nnrembwg,  Sept.  i,  1653,  fint 
learned  the  harpsichoid  and  other  instruments 
from  H.  Schwenuner,  studied  at  Altdoxf,  Rata» 
bon,  and  then  went  to  Vienna^' where  he  became 
deputy-organist  at  the  Cathedral.'  He  was  then 
Buccessiv^y  organist  »t  the  oourt  of  KJwwafth 
in  1675,  at  the  Predigerkirche  in  Erfurt  in  16S0, 
and  at  Stuttgart  in  1690.  In  1692  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  army  drove  him  to  Grotha, 
and  in  1695  he  became  organist  of  Saint  Sebald 
in  his  native  dty,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  March  3,  1706.  Mattheson*  states  that 
he  had  the  offer  of  an  organi8t*s  post  at  Ozfovd  in 
1692,  and  was  invited  to  return  to  Stuttgart  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  declined  to  leave 
Nuremberg  on  account  of  his  fiynily.  Of  his 
compositions  a  few  only  are  in  print,  via. '  Musical- 
ische  Sterbens-Gedanken,  4  variiite  Chorale* 
(Erfurt,  1683),  composed  during  a  visitation  of 
the  plague ;  *  VIII  Choriile  znm  Praeambuliren* 
(Nurembeig,  1693)  ;  *  Hezachordnm  Apollinia, 
VI  variirte  Arien '  (Nur  -mberg,  1699).  In  the 
Grand-ducal  library  at  Weimar  is  the  autograph 
of  a  '  Tabulatur-Bach  *  of  hymns  by  Lutber 
and  others,  with  Choral-fugues,  etc.,  by  Johann 
Pachelbel,  organist  at  St.  Sebald,  Nurambetg^ 
1704.  Specimens  of  his  vocal  works  are  given 
by  Yon  Winterfeld  (Evang.  Kirchengesang^  ii. 
p.  20X,  etc.),  and  of  his  organ  compositions  by 
Komer  (Orgelvirtuoe)  and  Commer  (Musica 
Sacra,  vol.  i.).  A  fugue  in  C  will  be  found  in  the 
Auswahl  vorz.  MusScwerke  No.  24.      [O.  F.  P.] 

PACINI  (or  PACCINI),  Aitdhea,  an  Italian 
contralto,  bom  about  1700.  In  1724  he  ap- 
peared in  the  title-part  of  'Tamerlane,*  on  Oct. 
31,  in  London,  and  remained  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  season  of  1724-5,  taking  part  in 
'  Artaserse,'  *  Rodelinda,' '  Dario,' '  Elpidia,*  and 
the  revival  of  *Giulio  Cesare* ;  unging,  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  r6le  previously  sustained  by  Berenstadt, 
and  afterwanls  by  Mengozzi.  In  1725,  again, 
he  was  singing  with  success  at  Venice.     [J.  M.] 

PACINI,  GiovAirNi,  was  bom  in  Catania, 
Feb.  19,  1796.  Being  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
tenor,  he  was  trained  to  the  musical  profession 
from  his  childhood.  He  studied  under  Marched 
in  Bologna,  and  afterwards,  from  1808  to  1812, 
was  a  pupil  of  Furlanetto  in  Venioe. 

In  18 1 3,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  'Annetta  e  Lucinda,'  for  the 
theatre  S.  Redegonda,  in  Milan ;  and  from  that 
year  until  1834  he  produced  aA  the  principal 
theatres  of  Italy  42  operas  with  various  success. 


9  The  sMt«ment  that  he  proftted  hj  hearing  Kerit  pleylng  to  tm- 
Deout.  u  Kerl  held  the  ofBoe  of  ImperlBl  orgnlit  from  1680  to  IStt 
•  tirundlAge,  p.  9M>. 
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Of  Bttch  openi,  thon  whidi  xnet  tlia  wvinert 
approval  and  deserve  to  be  mentioiied,  are  'LaSa- 
cerdotesM  d'  Irminsul/  given  in  1 817  at  Trieste ; 
'  Ceaare  in  Egitto'  (Borne,  i  Sai) ; '  L'  ultimo  giomo 
di  Pompei'  and  *  Niobe '  (S.  Carlo,  Naples,  1825) ; 
and  •611  Axabi  nelle  GaUie*  (Scala^  Milan,  1827). 
In  1854,  on  the  fiulore  of  his  'Carlo  di  Bor> 
gogna '  at  the  Fenlce  in  Venice,  he  left  off  00m- 
podng  and  went  to  live  at  Yiareggto,  wliere  he 
open^  a  School  of  Music.  He  had  already  been 
appointed  Kapellmeister  to  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  married  in 
1835  Adelaide  Castelli,  of  Naples.  His  Musical 
Institute,  for  which  he  also  built  a  theatre  seating 
800  spectators,  met  with  great  success,  and  pupils 
flocked  there  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  For  these 
he  then  wrote  a  History  of  Music,  a  Treatise  on 
Counterpoint,  and  another  on  Harmony.  Among 
the  many  artists  whom  he  successfully  trained  in 
bis  school  we  may  mention  M.  Sc^leri^,  who 
became  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Mont- 
pellier;  Corelli  (whose  real  name  was  Quaran- 
totti),  who  afterwards  lived  in  London ;  Fapini, 
Bartolini,  Marchetti,  etc.  He  afterwaids  trans* 
ferred  this  school  to  the  town  of  Lucca. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  him  at  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life  studying  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  German  composers.  Of  the  worlcs  of  Bee- 
thoven, HaydUt  and  Mosart,  he  wrote  at  the  time 
In  the  following  strain  :— 
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AagelOpQuido, 


This  Btody  is  quite  a  nvelatlon  of  harmoids 

and  it  brightens  the  mind  of  the  student  in  a  marrelloiui 
way ;  since  these  danio  oompofiitlons  are  a  ooatinuous 
progression  of  developments  of  most  beautiful  and 
eimple  melodies;  to  which  HonMs's  words  may  well  be 
applied: 

*  Bettlque  si^  gaod  vis,  idnHtlsT  dnntaxat,  et  imum.' 

In  the  works  of  Beethoven  are  to  be  found  gigantio 
and  sublime  formula ;  those  of  Haydn  contain  a  melodic 

•weetness  mixed  with  artifloes,  which  are  always ; 

able ;  whilst  Mosart  shows  his  unegualledgenius  in 
thing :  lean  only  compare  them  toSf 
andAaphael. 

In  1840  he  produced  in  Naples  his  best  opera, 

*  Saffo,'  which  met  with  a  great  and  well-deserved 
success,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  written  in 
the  short  period  of  four  weeks.     In  1843  his 

*  Medea'  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Palermo, 
and  the  Sicilians  there  and  then  went  so  fiur  as  to 
erect  a  statue  to  him  by  the  side  of  that  of  Bellini 
in  the  Koyal  Villa.  *  La  Regina  di  Cipro,'  given 
in  1846  at  Turin ;  and  'Niccolb  de'  Lapi,'  a  post- 
humous opera  given  in  Florence  in  1873,  are  also 
amongst  his  b^ 

Pacini  was  thrice  married,  and  by  each  of  his 
wives  had  three  children,  five  of  whom  (four 
daughters  and  an  only  son,  Luigi)  survived  him. 
He  was  named  Musical  IHrector  of  the  musical 
■ohool  of  Florence,  and  was  a  knight  of  half 
a  dozen  continental  orders.  In  1854  he  went  to 
Paris  to  superintend  the  representations  of  his 
'Arabi  nelle  Gallie/  under  the  new  title  of '  L' ul- 
timo de*  Clodovei,'  and. there  wrote  a  cantata  for 
Napoleon  HI.,  who  had  applauded  that  same 
opera  27  years  previously  in  Borne.  He  died  in 
Pescia,  Dec.  6,  1867. 

Pacini  wrote  altogether  80  operas,  of  which 
seven  are  still  unpublished,  and  more  than  70 
other  compositional  such  as  masses,  oratorios. 


and  catftattH,  which  do  not  oaH  fo^  paiftioular 
mention,  if  we  exoept  a  beautifal  Quartet  in  0 
and  the  Cantata  lor  Dante*s  Centenary. 

Pacini,  though  a  suooessful  imitator  of  Bosrini, 
was  still  an  imitator ;  and  for  that  reason  he  can 
rank  only  among  the  minor  masters  of  Italy.  Ha 
tried  in  *  Saffo '  to  free  himself  from  the  yoke, 
but  it  was  too  late,  nor  was  he  altogether  sue* 
cessfuL  He  was  called  U  maestro  delle  cahdUtte 
by  his  oontemponries ;  and  the  immAi^a*^  number 
of  cabalettas  which  he  wrote^  their  beauty  and 
endless  variety,  show  plainly  how  well  he  deserved 
that  appellation.  He  made  even  his  recitatives 
melodic,  and  was  aceustomed  to  use  his  aocom* 
paniments  for  strengthening  the  voioeSy  by  merely 
making  them  sustain  the  upper  part.  His  instru- 
mentation is  consequeatly  very  weak  astd  some- 
times inaccurate.  All  his  operas  were  written 
hastily;  and,  as  he  himself  avows  in  his  lettcars^ 
•without  much  study  or  reflection.  One  of  Pacini's 
great  merits  was  uiat  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
vocal  parts ;  he  always  suited  Uiem  to  the  capa^ 
bilities  of  his  executants,  and  thus  insured,  at 
least,  the  temporary  suooees  of  his  worics.  [L.  B.] 

PADUA.  The  first  musical  academy  at 
Padua  was  that  of  the  'Costanti,^  founded  in 
1566  by  the  nobles  of  the  city.  It  embraced, 
besides  music,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  oratoiy» 
poetry,  and  languages.  Hie  first  president  was 
Francesco  Portenari.  But  that  the  scienoe  of 
music  must  have  been  studied  hr  eariier  in  the 
ancient  Paduan  university  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Marohetto  di  Padova,  the  next  writer 
upon  musio  after  Guidd  d'Arezao^  which  data 
between  the  years  1274  and  1309.  Prosdocimo 
di  Beldomando.  the  musical  theorist^  was  also  m 
native  of  Padua.  He  was  Professor  of  Astrology- 
there  in  1422,  with  a  stipend  of  40  silver  ducats 
annually.  His  works  on  music  are  still  preserved 
in  the  library  at  Padua.  But  he  is  outside  oar 
limits,  and  we  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
Bumey,  Hist.  IL  350.  Padua  gave  its  name  to 
the  ancient  danoe  Paduan,  or  Pavav,  which  is 
discussed  under  its  own  heading.  [C.M.P.] 

PA£B»  Fbrdikaitdo,  Italian  opera  composer 
and  maestro  di  eapella,  bom  June  i,  1771,  at 
Parma^  where  he  studied  under  a  violinist  named 
Ghizetti.  At  20  he  became  maestro  dl  oapella 
at  Venice,  and  there  composed  industriously, 
tlioogh  leading  a  gay  and  dissolute  Hfe.  His 
operas  were  not  all  equally  successful,  but  they 
made  his  name  known  beyond  Italy,  and  in  1797 
he  received  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  whither  he 
went  with  his  wife,  a  singer  named  Biccardi,  who 
was  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera*  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  operas  which  he  composed  for  tlw 
national  theatre,  and  indeed  his  best  work,  was 
'Camilla,  ossia  il  Sotteraneo'  (1799).  ^  ^^i 
he  went  to  Dresden  as  capellmeister,  remaining, 
exoept  for  occasional  tours  and  visits  to  Vienna 
and  Italy,  till  1806.  Here  he  composed '  Saigino, 
ossia  r  Allievo  dell'  amore'  (1803),  and  *  Eleonora, 
ossia  1*  Amore  conjugale*  (1804),  the  same  subject 
which  Beethoven  has  immortalised  in  '  Fidelio.* 
In  1806  Paer  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Warsaw 
and  Posen,  and  i|i  1807  was  formally  installei  as 
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his  maitre  de'oEapelld,  and  took  up  his  abode' in 
Paris.  In  1 812  he  succeeded  Spontini  at  t^e 
Italian  Opera,  to  which  he  remained  attached 
until  1827,  in  spite  of  many  changes  and  dis- 
putes, and  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  which 
beset  the  theatre.  He  and  Bossini  were  tem- 
porarily associated  from  1824  to  26.  During 
this  period  he  produced  but  8  operas,  including 
•Agnese'  (181 1),  and  'Le  Maitre  de  Chapelle^ 
(1822),  none  of  which  were  marked  successes, 
tn  1831  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academic, 
and  in  1832  director  of  the  king^s  chamber^ 
music,  as  then  reoonstitutedp  He  died  on  May 
3,  1839.  As  a  man  Paer  was  not  beloved ; 
self-interest  and  egotism,  servility  to  his  supe- 
riors, and  petty  intrigues  against  his  professional 
brethren,  being  £fiuTts  commonly  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  a  composer  he  is  one  of  the  most 
important  representatives  of  the  Italian  operatic 
school  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  in- 
vention is  flowing,  his  melody  suave  and  pleasing, 
his  form  correct,  and  in  simple  compositions 
finished,  although  not  developed  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  where  he  fails,  both  in  melody  and  har- 
mony, is  in  depth  of  expression.  like  all  the 
other  Italian  composers  of  his  time,  he  had  the 
gift  of  true  comedy,  so  conmion  among  his  lively 
countrymen.  In  lyric  expression  he  was  also 
successful,  as  here  his  Italian  love  of  sweet 
sounds  stood  him  in  good  stead;  but  he  was 
completely  wanting  in  the  force  and  depth  ne- 
cessary for  passionate,  pathetic,  or  heroic  music, 
and  when  such  was  required,  he  feU  back  upon 
common  opera  phrases  and  stock  passages. 
This  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  operas  com- 
posed after  he  left  Italy,  when  his  acquaintance 
with  German  music,  especially  that  of  Mozart, 
may  have  influenced  his  style.  His  treatment  of 
the  orchestra  was  original  and  remarkable,  and 
his  instrumentation  very  effective.  The  partial 
success  only  of  the  operas  composed  during  lus  stay 
in  Paris  is  easily  explained ;  he  had  not  sufficient 
means  of  expression  to  attempt  French  opera, 
and  in  Italian  opera  he  could  not  contend  vrith 
Bossini,  w^icse  genius,  with  its  indifference  to 
the  tranmiels  of  form,  and  its  exuberant  melody, 
fairly  captiyated  the  public  Paer  also  com- 
posed much  for  church  and  chamber— oratorios, 
motets,  cantatas  for  one  and  more  voices ;  also  in- 
strumental music,  a  Bacchanalian  symphony,  etc., 
now  of  historical  interest  only,  [A.M.] 

PAGANINI,  NiooLO,  the  most  famous  of 
violin  virtuosos,  was  bom  at  Gknoa^  Feb.  18, 
1784.  His  father  was  a  small  tradesman,  and, 
although  quite  uneducated,  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  a  performer  on  the  mandoline.  He  soon 
peroeivMl  the  musical  talent  of  his  son,  and 
began  to  instruct  him  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
then  handed  him  over  to  G.  Servetto,  and,  for  six 
months,  to  G.  Costa,  the  principal  violinist  and 
conductor  at  Genoa.  When  eight  years  old  he  had 
already  acquired  considerable  proficiency,  and  had 
also  composed  a  sonata  for  his  instrument.  In 
1793  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
at  Genoa,  and  played  variations  on  the  air  'La 
Carmagnole,*  then  so  popular,  with  immense 
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success.  He  slso  used  to  play  every  Sunday  a 
violin  concerto  in  church,  a  drcumstanoe  to  vrhkh 
Paganini  himself  attached  much  importanoe,  as 
having  forced  him  to  the  constant  study  of  firesh 
pieces.  About  the  year  1795  his  lather  took 
him  to  Parma,  with  the  intention,  of  putting 
him  under  the  famous  violinist  Alsssakdbo 
RoLLA,  Paganini  himself  thus  ^relates  their 
first  meeting:  'Coming  to  Bolla  we  found  him 
laid-up.  He  appeared  little  incUned  to  see  us, 
but  his  wife  showed  us  into  a  room  adjoining 
his  bedroom,  until  she  had  spoken  to  him. 
Finding  on  the  table  a  violin  and  tlie  music  of 
Kolla*s  latest  concerto,  I  took  up  the  instrmnent 
and  played  the  piece  at  sight.  AstoniAhed  at 
what  he  heard,  the  composer  asked  for  the  name 
of  the  player:  and  when  told  that  it  wns  but 
a  voung  boy,  would  not  believe  it  until  ha 
had  seen  for  himself.  He  then  told  me  that  he 
had  nothing  to  teach  me,  and  advised  me  to 
go  to  Paer  for  instruction  in  composition.*  F^da, 
in  his  monograph  on  Paganini,  wiAmt^iT^a  th^t 
this  statement  rests  on  a  mistake,  as  Paer  was 
then  in  Germany,  and  that  it  was  under  Grhiretti 
that  Paganini  studied  for  some  time.  It  is  abo 
stated  on  good  authority  that  for  several  months 
he  had  regular  lessons  from  Bolla,  and  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  explain  why  he  was  in  later  yenta  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  the  hat, 

Paganini  was  already  bent  on  finding  out  new 
effects  on  the  violin.  After  his  return  to  Genoa 
he  composed  his  first  studies,  which  were  of  such 
unheard-of  difficulty,  that  he  himself  ia  reported 
sometimes  to  have  practised  a  single  passage 
for  ten  hours  running.  That  such  intense  atudy 
should  have  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  un- 
limited execution,  but  should  also  have  affected 
his  health,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Up  to  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  been  wholly  under  the 
control  of  nis  father,  who  was  a  harsh  and  rough 
man.  The  boj  naturally  wished  to  escape  from 
what  he  considered  intolerable  slavery.  Being 
allowed  to  travel  for  the  first  time  alone  to  Luoca» 
where  he  played  with  immense  success  at  a  music- 
festival  in  Nov.  1798,  he  did  not  return  home, 
but  went  on  to  Pisa  and  other  towns.  Although 
onl^  fifteen,  he  had  already  begun  to  lead 
a  dissipated  life,  in  which  gambling  took  a  pro- 
minent part.  Alternate  fits  of  study  and  gam- 
bling, interrupted  by  periods  of  utter  exhaustion, 
and  by  protracted  iUnesses,  essily  explain  his 
frequent  disappearances  from  public  view,  and 
his  miserable  health  in  later  life.  One  day  at 
Leghorn  he  gambled  away  everything  he  had; 
even  to  his  violin.  In  order  to  enable  him  to 
appear  at  the  concert,  a  M.  Levron,  an  ama- 
teur, lent  him  a  beautiful  Josef  Guamerius;  and 
after  having  heard  him  play  on  it,  presented  it 
to  him.  This  was  the  instrument  which  Paga- 
nini used  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  preference 
to  any  other.  He  bequeathed  it  to  his  native 
town  of  Genol^  and  it  is  preserved  in  a  glass 
case  in  the  Municipal  Palace.  Another  fine 
violin,  a  Stradivarius,  was  given  to  him  by 
Pasini,  a  painter. 
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From  1801  till  1804  Paganini  lived  in  ab-  ' 
solute  retirement  at  the  chateau  of  a  lady  of  , 
high  rank,  devotinjif  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  guitar,  the  lady's  favourite  instrument. 
He  there  composed  two  sets  of  Sonatas  for 
guitar  and  violin  (op.  2  and  3).  In  1804  he 
returned  to  Genoa,  and  for  a  year  re-applied 
himself  in  an  almost  fiiriouB  manner  to  the 
study  of  the  violin.  At  this  period  he  first  learnt 
to  know  the  extravagant  studies  of  Looatelbi 
(see  that  name),  especially  his  '  Arte  di  nuova 
modulazione,^  and  endeavoured  to  emulate  and 
outdo  Locatelirs  tours  de  fdrce.  He  also  com* 
posed  three  quartets  for  violin,  viola,  guitar  and 
cello  (op.  4),  a  second  set  of  the  same  (op.  5), 
and  a  set  of  VariationB  di  bravura  with  guitar 
accompaniment. 

In  1805  he  began  again  to  travel.  Wherever 
he  played  he  excited  unbounded  enthusiasm.^ 
At  Lucca  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  solo- 
player  to  the  court,  and  as  teacher  to  Prince 
Baociochi,  the  husband  of  Napoleon's  sister 
Elisa.  It  was  there  that  he  b^gan  his  famous  per- 
formances on  the  G-string  aJone.  He  resided 
at  Lucca  till  1808,  and  during  the  next  nineteen 
years  gave  hundreds  of  concerts  in  all  parts  of 
Italy — his  fame  and  the  enthusiasm  for  his  art 
ever  and  ever  increasing.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  not  unfrequently  attacked  by  jealous 
rivals,  and  altogether  his  life  was  not  free  from 
strange  adventures.  'Gne  day  at  Leghorn '— so 
he  himself  relates — '  a  naU  had  run  into  my  bed 
and  I  came  on  limping,  at  which  the  audience 
laughed.  At  the  moment  I  was  about  to  com- 
mence my  concerto,  the  candles  of  my  desk  fell 
out.  Another  laugh.  After  the  first  few  bars  of 
my  solo  my  first  string  broke,  which  increased  the 
hilarity ;  but  I  played  the  piece  on  three  strings, 
and  the  sneers  quickly  changed  into  general  ap- 
plause.' At  Ferrara  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  lynched.  Enraged  by  a  hiss  from  the  pit, 
Paganini  resolved  to  avenge  the  outrage,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  concert  proposed  to  the  audience 
to  imitate  the  voices  of  various  animals.  After 
having  rendered  the  notes  of  different  birds,  the 
mewing  of  a  cat,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog,  he 
fuially  advanced  to  the  feotiights,  and  calling 
out, '  Questo  fe  per  quelli  ehe  han  fischiato*  (this 
is  for  those  who  hissed),  imitated  in  an  un- 
mistakeable  manner  the  bracing  of  a  donkey. 
At  this  the  pit  rose  to  a  man,  rushed  through 
the  orchestra,  climbed  the  stage,  and  would 
probably  have  killed  Paganini  if  he  had  not 
taken  to  instantaneous  flight.  The  explanation 
of  this  strange  occurrence  is,  that  the  people  of 
Ferrara  had  a  special  reputation  for  stupidity, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  a  Ferrarese  outside 
the  town  was  the  signal  for  a  significant  '  hee- 
haw.* We  may  well  believe  that  this  was 
Paganini's  last  public  appearance  there. 

At  Milan  his  success  was  greater  than  any* 
where.  He  gave  there  in  181 3  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  concerts.  In  181 4,  at  Bologna,  he 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bossini.  In  181 6 
he  met  the  French  violinist  LajTONT  (see  that 
name)  at  Milan,  and  had  with  him— quite  against 
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his  wish — a  public  contest.  Both  played  solos, 
and  they  joined  in  a  concertante  duet  by  Kreutzer. 
It  does  much  honour  to  Paganini's  character  that 
in  relating  the  event  he  writes :  '  Lafont  probably 
surpassed  me  in  tone.'  That  the  victory  after  all 
rested  with  Paganini  need  hardly  be  added.  A 
similar  contest  took  place  in  181 7  at  Placentia 
between  Paganini  and  Lipinbki  (see  that  name). 
In  1827  Pope  Leo  XII  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Spur^ 

Hitherto  Paganini  had  never  played  outside 
Italy.  Encouraged  to"  visit  Vienna  by  Prince 
Mettemich,  who  had  heard  and  admired  him  at 
Borne  in  1817,  he  repeatedly  made  plans  for 
visiting  Germany,  but  the  wretched  state  of  his 
health  always  prevented  their  execution.  A 
sojourn  in  the  delicious  cHmate  of  Sicily  at  last 
restored  him  to  comparative  health,  and  he  started 
for  Vienna,  where  his  first  concert,  March  29, 

1828,  created  an  unparalleled  sensation.  A  per- 
fect fever  appears  to  have  seized  all  classes  of 
society :  the  shop  windows  exhibited  hats,  gloves, 
and  boots  a  la  Paganini ;  dishes  of  all  sorts  were 
named  after  iiim ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  seen  on 
snuff-boxes,  and  his  bust  on  the  walking-sticks  of 
the  Viennese  dandies.  He  himself  obtained  the 
Grand  Gold  Medal  of  St.  Salvator  from  the 
town,  and  the  title  of  Virtuoso  to  the  Court  from 
the  Emperor. 

During  the  following  yetBrs  Paganini  travelled 
in  Germany,  repeating  his  Vienna  triumphs  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  Berlin,  where  he  played  first  in  March 

1829.  On  March  9,  1831,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Paris  in  a  concert  at  the  Opera. 
His  success  was  quite  equal  to  any  that  he  had 
had  elsewhere.  In  the  following  May  he  came 
to  England,  and  g»ve  his  first  concert  at  the  Opera 
House  on  June  3.  Here  h&  excited  perhaps  more 
curiosity  than  enthusiasm.  He  himself,  in  a  MS. 
letter,  dated  London,  Aug.  16,  1831,  complains 
of  the  '  excessive  and  noisy  admiration'  to  which 
he  was  a  victim  in  London,  which  left  him  no 
rest,  and  actually  blocked  his  passage  from  the 
theatre  every  time  he  played.  'Although  the 
public  curiosity  to  see  me,'  says  he;  ''is  long  since 
satisfied,-  though  I  have  played  in  public  at  least 
thirty  times,  and  my  likeness  has  been  repro> 
duced  in  all  possible  styles  and  forms,  yet  I  can 
never  leave  my  home  without  being  mobbed  by 
people  who  are  not  content  with,  following  and 
jostling  me,  but  actually  get  in  frx)nt  of  me,  and 
prevent  my  going  either  way,  address  me  in 
English  of  which  I  do  not  know  a  word,  and  even 
feel  me,  as  if  to  find  out  if  I  am  flesh  and  blood. 
And  this'  not  onlv  the  conmion  people,  but  even 
the  upper  classes.  The  financial  results  of  his 
concerts  in  London,  the  Provinces,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  wer»very  large..  He  repeated  his  visits 
in  the  following  two-  years,  played  at  a  fare* 
well  concert  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  London, 
June  1 7, 1832,  and  then  returned  to  the  Continent 
in  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  which  he  invested 
chiefly  in  landed  estates.  The  winter  of  1833  he 
passed  in  Paris,  and  it  was  early  in  January  1834 
that  he  proposed  to  Berlioz  to  write  a  Concerto 
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for  hiB  Stndiv»riu8  vioU^  which  nirelted  in  ihe 
Symphony  called  Harold  bn  Italib.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  685  a.  J  For  the  next  two  years  his  favourite 
residence  was  the  Villa  Graiona  near  Parma.  But 
his  eagerness  to  amass  money  did  not  allow 
liim  to  rest  or  attend  to  his  health.  In  1836 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Paris  to  take  part 
in  a  money  speculation  on  a  large  scale.  It 
was  proposed  to  establish,  under  the  namie  Casino 
Paganini,  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris,  a 
large  and  luxurious  club— ostensibly  with  the 
view  of  giving  ooQoerts,  but  in  reality  for 
gambling  purposes.  Unfortunately  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  embark  in  so  doubt- 
ful an  enterprise.  The  dub-house  was  opened, 
but  the  gambling  licence  was  refused,  and  the 
concerts  alone  did  not  nearly  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  Paganini  hurried  to  Paris 
to  save  the  concert^  if  possible,  by  appearing 
in  the  concerts.  But  he  arrived  in  so  exhausted 
a  state  thait  he  could  not  play.  Tha  company 
became  bankrupt,  and  he  himself  suffered  a  per- 
sonal loss  of  50,000  francs.  He  remained  in 
Paris  for  the  winter  of  1838,  and  it  was  on  De- 
cember 18  of  that  year  that  he  bestowed  on 
Berlioz  the  large  sum  of  ao,ooo  francs,  as  a 
mark  of  his  admiration  for  the  Symphonic 
Fantastiqu/B.'^ 

The  annoyance  arising  from  the  unfortunate 
affikir  of  the  Casino  greatly  increased  his  malady, 
which  was  phthisis  of  the  larynx.  Seeking  relief 
in  a  warmer  climate,  he  went  to  Marseilles,  and 
stayed  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Here,  although  almost  a  dyinff  man,  he  would 
now  and  then  take  up  his  vi(£n  or  his  guitar, 
and  o^e  day  ^even  played  his  favourite  Quartet 
•—Beethoven's  F  major,  op.  59,  No.  I.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  he  went  to  Nice.  Here  his 
malady  progressed  rapidly;  he  lost  his  voice 
entirely, .  and  was  troubled  with  an  incessant 
cough.  He  died  May  27, 1840,  at  the  age  of  ^ 6. 
A  week  before  his  death  the  Bishop  of  Nice 
sent  a  priest  to  convey  to  him  the  last  sacrament. 
Paganini  not  believing  that  his  end  was  so  near, 
would  not  receive  it.  The  wording  of  his  wiU, 
in  which  he  recon^ends  his  soul  to  the  mercy 
of  God  and  fixes  a  sum  for  masses  to  be  said  for 
its  repose,  proves  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
Churcm.  But  as  the  priest  did  not  return,  and  as 
Paganini  in  consequence  died  without  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  the  bishop  refused  him  burial  in 
consecrated  ground.  The  coffin  remained  for  a 
long  time  in  a  hospital  at  Nice :  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Villa  Franca,  and  it  was  not  till  1845 
that  Paganini's  son^  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
Pope,  obtained  leave  to  inter  it  in  the  village 
church  near  Villa  Gaiona. 

He  left  to  his  son  Achille  a  large  fortune, 
estimated  at  £80,000.  Although  as  a  rule 
chary  with  his  money,  he  was  occasionally  very 
generous,  as  his  gift  to  Berlioz,  already  mentioned, 
shows.  The  mystery  which  surrounded  Paganini 
the  man  no  doubt  helped  to  increase  the  interest 
taken  in  the  artist.    The  strangest  rumours  ao- 

1  Berllos.  M^motraa.  chalk  40.  A  fiMitmlto of  hb  letter  and  Berlloc's 
npXj  wtU  be  fbund  in  the  Allff.  mwlk.  Zeltuac  for  US9,  p.  n. 
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companied  him  wherever  he  went.    It  was  com- 
momy  reported  that  he   owed  his    wonderM 
execution  on  the  G -string  to  a  long  impzisaD- 
ment,  inflicted  on  him  for  the  murder  of  a  rival 
in  love,  during  which  he  had  a  violin   witlt 
one  string  only.    Paganini  himself  writes  :  *  At 
Vienna  one  of  the  audience  affirmed  pablidy 
that  my  performance  was  not  surprising,  f<s 
he  had  distinctly  seen,  while  I  was  playing  mj 
variations,  the  devil  at  my  elbow  directing  niy  ana. 
and  guiding  my  bow.    My  resemblance  to  the 
devil  was  a  proof  of  my  origin.'  But  even  sensibk 
and  educated  people  believed  that  Paganini  hid 
a  secret  which  enabled  him  to  execute  vrha& 
appeared  impossible  to  any  other  player.    In  £aci 
he  has  been  suspected  to  have  himself  originated 
such  rumours.    As  there  was  no  doubt  an  ad- 
mixture of  charlatanism  in  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  he  may  perhaps  at  first  have 
done  so.    But  on  the  other  hand,  he  more  than 
once  contradicted  them.    At  Prague  he  actually 
published  a  letter  from  his  mother  to  disprove  the 
rumour  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  devil ;  and  at 
Paris  he  furnished  F^tis  with  all  the  neoesBarv 
material  and  dates  to  refute  publicly  the  number- 
less  absurdities  oirculated  about  him.     Tlua  was 
done  by  a  letter  inserted  in  the  *  Revue  Mnaicale,' 
but  it  availed  little.    F^tis,  in  his  monograph  cm 
Paganini,  bv  establishing  the  chronology  of  his 
travels  and  his  sojourns  at  various  places,  proves 
clearly  that  he  could  not  have  suffered  a  length- 
ened imprisonment.   It  was  not  only  the  perfectly 
novel  and  astonishing  character  of  his  periorm- 
ances,  but  to  a  large  extent  his  extraordinary 
ghost-like  appearance,  which  caused  these  absord 
rumours.    His  tall,  skeleton-like  figure,  the  pale. 
narrow,  wax-coloured  frK)e,  the  long  dark  hair, 
the  mvsterious  expression  of  the  heavy  eye,  have 
been  described  often  enough. 

But  after  all,  the  extraordinary  effect  of  his 
playing  could  have  had  its  source  only  in  his  extra- 
ordinary genius.  If  genius,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked,  is  'the  power  of  taking  infinite  pains,* 
he  certainly  showed  it  in  a  wonderful  degree  in 
the  power  of  concentration  and  perseverance 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  such  absolute  com* 
mand  of  his  instrument.  Mere  perfection  of 
technique,  however,  would  never  have  thrown  the 
whole  of  musical  Europe  into  such  paroxysms. 
With  the  first  notes  his  audience  was  spell-bound ; 
there  was  in  him — ^though  certainly  not  the  evfl 
spirit  suspected  by  the  superstitious — ^a  daemonic 
element  which  irresistibly  took  hold  of  those 
that  came  within  his  sphere.  *  His  constant  and 
daring  flights,'  writes  'Moscheles,  'his  newly 
discovered  flageolet  tones,  his  gift  of  fusing  and 
beautifying  subjects  of  the  most  diverse  kind — atl 
these  phases  of  genius  so  completely  bewilder  my 
musical  perceptions  that  for  days  afterwards  my 
head  is  on  fire  and  my  brain  reels.'  He  was  no 
'mere  virtuoso' — there  was  a  something  in  his 
playing  that  defied  description  or  imitation,  and 
he  certainly  had  in  a  high  degree  originality  and 
character,  the  two  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
man  of  genius  from  the  ordinary  talent. 
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His  tone  was  not  great :  it  oould  not  be,  for 
the  one  reason  ihtkt  the  constant  use  of  double- 
hannonics  and  other  specialities  of  his  style 
necessitate  very  thin  strings,  which  again  pre- 
clude the  production  of  a  large  and  broati  tone. 
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From  a  dtetch  by  Sir  Edtein  Landuei\  R.A. 

But  even  his  severest  critics  have  always  granted 
that  his  cantilena  was  extremely  expressive.  '  I 
never  wearied  of  the  intense  expression,  soft  and 
melting  as  that  of  an  Italian  singer,*  says  Moscheles 
again.  Spohr,  in  his  Autobiography  (ii.  1 80),  says 
of  him:  *The  execution  of  his  left  hand  and 
his  never-failing  intonation  appeared  to  me  as 
much  as  ever  deserving  admiration.  In  his  00m- 
pOi-itions  however,  and  in  his  style  of  playing, 
I  find  a  strange  mixture  of  true  genius  and  want 
of  taste,*  etc.  A  distinguished  English  amateur, 
who  heard  him  at  York  in  1832,  writes  in  a 
letter,  full  of  enthusiasm :  *  In  the  concerto  on 
the  fourth  string  he  contrived  to  give  some 
passages  a  tremolous  sound,  like  the  voice  of  a 
person  crying.  He  makes  great  use  of  sliding 
his  fingers  along  the  strings — sometimes  pro- 
ducing a  most  beautiful,  at  other  times  laughable 
effect.  *  Paganini,*  says  Thoe.  Moore  (Mem.  vi. 
210),  'abuses his  powers;  he  eotUd  play  divinely, 
and  doe»  so  sometimes  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but 
then  come  his  tricks  and  surprises,  his  bow  in  con- 
vulsions, and  his  enharmonios,  like  the  mewllngs 
of  an  expiring  cat.*  Here  no  doubt  is  an  explan- 
ation, and  to  a  certain  extent  a  justification  of 
^hr^B  criticism.  The  frequent  use  of  tremolo  and 
of  sliding  indicate  an  impure  style,  which  ought 
not  to  serve  as  a  model ;  it  was  JPaganini^s  style, 
founded  on  the  man's  inmost  nature,  which  was 


as  peculiar  and  exceptional  as  his  talent.  Spohr*s 
criticisms — sincere  enough,  but  often  biassed  and 
narrow — prove  nothing  more  than  that  Paganini 
was  no  scion  of  the  classical  school  of  Viotti  and 
Bode.  In  fad  he  belonged  to  no  school.  He  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  individuality,  in  which  the 
southern  element  of  passion  and  excitement  was 
very  strong,  and  showed  itself  in  a  manner  which 
to  a  colder  northern  taste  appeared  exaggerated 
and  affected. 

If  the  modem  French  school  qf  violin-playing 
has  lost  sight  of  the  traditions  of  its  great 
founders,  Viotti,  Bode^  and  Kreutzer,  and  has 
formed  a  style  which  with  all  its  undoubted 
elegance  and  piquancy  does  not  satisfy  a  more 
serious  musical  taste,  this  must  be  largely  attri- 
buted to  Paganini's  influence.  The  efiSxit  he  pro- 
duced was  so  immense,  tiiat  the  younger  players 
oould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  imitatiiu^  him. 
Unfortunately  the  shell  alone,  the  advanced  tech- 
nique, oould  be  imitated,  while  the  kernel,  the  real 
secret,  his  peculiar  individuality,  nobody  could 
imitate.  His  wonderful  execution  certainly  incited 
others  to  attempt  difficulties  which  before  him 
were  considered  impossible,  and  so  far  his  ex- 
ample gave  an  impetus  to  the  development  of 
technique ;  but  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  were  fatal  to  the  broad  and  dignified  style 
of  the  older  school,  which  alone  suits  the  works 
of  the  great  classical  composers.  Even  F^tis, 
with  his  unbounded  admiration  for  Paganini, 
admits  ths^t  his  performances  of  the  concertos  of 
Hode  and  Kreutzer  were  failures  ;  and  similarly, 
as  a  quartet-player,  he  was  unable  to  do  justice 
to  the  composer.  His  individuality  was  too  strong 
to  accommodate  and  subordinate  itself  to  another* 
On  Grerman  violinists  his  influence  was  not  nearly 
so  great.  Here  Spohr's  powerful  example  and 
the  earnest  musical  spirit  of  the  great  composers 
counterbalanced  the  effect  of  his  performances. 

The  main  technical  features  of  Paganini*! 
playing  were  an  unfailing  intonation,  a  lightning- 
like rapidity  on  the  fingerboard  and  with  this 
bow,  and  a  ooonnand  of  double-stops,  harmonics 
and  double-harmonics,  hardly  equalled  by  any 
one  before  or  after  him.  He  also  produced  most 
peculiar  effects,  which  for  a  lonff  time  puzzled 
all  violinists,  by  timing  his  vi<3in  in  various 
ways.  He  was  not  the  first  to  adopt  this  trick 
[see  Biber],  but  no  one  before  him  had  made 
any  extensive  use  of  it.  As  he  took  good  care 
never  to  tune  his  violin  within  hearing,  a  pas- 
sage like  the  following  appeared  inexplicable  and 
impossible,  
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yet  by  tuning  a  semitone  higher,  It  presents  no 
]>eculiar  difficulty.  This  was  the  case  in  bis  first 
Concerto,  where  the  band  played  in  Eb,  and  he 
inD. 

He  did  not  muoh  use  the  slow  staccato  of 
Eode  and  Spohr,  which  is  produced  by  a  distinct 
movement  of  the  wrist  for  every  single  note,  but 
made  his  staccato  by  throwing  the  bow  violently 
on  the  string  and  letting  it  spring  with  great 
rapidity.  Another  peculiarity  of  his  playing  was 
the  frequent  introduction  of  pizzicato  paasages 
for  the  left  hand.  [See  Pizzicato.]  His  perform- 
ances on  the  G-strmg  alone  never  failed  to  make 
a  great  sensation.  For  these  he  tuned  a  very 
thin  6  string  up  to  Bb  or  B,  and  by  the  use  of 
harmonics  attained  a  compass  of  three  octaves. 

As  a  composer  Paganinl  was  not  without 
originality.  The  24  Caprices,  op.  i,  and  a  few 
other  movements,  such  as  the  famous  '  Moto 
perpetuo '  and  the  Bondo  '  La  Clochette/  have 
not  yet  lost  their  charm.  Schumann  found 
it  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  Caprices  for 
piano  (op.  3,  10) ;  Liszt  has  done  the  same  (op. 
66,  83);  and  Brahms  has  written  a8  variations 
on  a  subject  of  Paganini's  (op.  35).  The  majority 
of  his  works,  however  interesting  firom  a  technical 
point  of  view,  are  now  thoroughly  antiquated. 
The  following  list  is  taken,  iSeo  most  of  the 
facts  related  in  this  article,  from  F^tis's  excellent 
monograph  on  Paganinl  >^ 

1.  Ventiqaattro  Capiiooi  perViolino  solo,  dedicati  agli 

2.  Sei  Sonati  per  Tiolono  e  Ghitarra,  op.  2. 

3.  Sei  Sonati  per  Violono  e  Ghitarra,  op.  3. 

4.  Tre  nan  Quartetti  a  Violono,  Viola,  Chittana  e 
violoncello,  op.  4  and  5. 

These  are  the  only  works  which  Paganini  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime.  He  only  carried  with 
him  on  his  travels  the  orchentral  parts  of  the 
pieces  he  played.  Long  after  his  death  were  pub- 
lished:— 

5.  Concerto  in  Eb  (D\  op.  6,  the  first  movement  of  which 
la  Btill  occasionally  performed  by  WilhelmJ  and  others. 

)inBi   •     '-  ' ^ 


6.  Concerto  i 


i  minor  (Bondo  k  la  Clochette).  op.  7. 


7.  Le  Streshe  (Witches'  Dance},  a  set  of  variations  on 
an  air  of  S.  Mayer. 
H.  Variations  on  '  Ood  save  the  King/  op.  9. 

9.  Le  Camaval  de  VeDise.  Burlesque  variations  on  a 
popular  air,  op.  10. 

10.  Moto  perpertuo.    Allegro  de  Concert,  op.  11« 

11.  Variations  on  *Non  piQ  mesta.'  op.  12. 

12.  Variations  on  *Di  tanti  palpitv  op.  13. 

Vi.  Sixty  variations  in  all  keys  on  the  air,  Bamcaba. 

There  exists  a  whole  literature  on  Paganini, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  Fetis  gives  a  long 
list  of  such  publications.  The  most  important 
contribution  towards  an  appreciation  of  Paganini*s 
peculiar  treatment  of  the  violin  is  that  by  Guhr 
•On  Paganini's  art  of  Playing  the  Violin*  (183 1), 
English  translation  by  Sabilla  Novello ;  liondon, 
Novello.  [P.D.] 

PAGE,  John,  a  tenor  singer,  was  elected  a  lay 
clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  Dec.  3, 
1790.  He  resigned  the  appointment  Nov.  9, 
1795,  having  for4K>me  time  previously  officiated 
as  deputy  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  St.  Paul's. 
In  ibcx>  he  edited  and  published  'Harmonia 
Sacra ;  a  collection  of  Anthems  in  score,  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  i6th,  17th, 
and  18th  centuries,*  3  vols,  fol.;  an  excellent 
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work,  supplementary  to  the  coIlecUoiis  of  Bo^te 
and  Arnold.  On  Jan.  10,  1801,  upon  theresig- 
nation  of  Richard  Bellamy,  he  was  appointed 
a  vicar  choral  of  St.Paurs.  In  1804  he  isaned 
'.A  Collection  of  Hymns  by  various  oompoaas. 
with  12  Psalm  tunes  and  an  Ode  oottipoaed  by 
Jonathan  Battishill.'  Also 'Festive  Harxnomy;  a 
collection  of  the  most  favourite  Madrigals,  Blegies, 
and  Glees,  selected  from  the  works  of  t^e  mosc 
eminent  composers.*  In  i8k>6  he  published  'The 
Burial  Service,  Chant,  Evening  Service,  Diige 
and  Anthems  appointed  to  be  performed  at  the 
funeral  of  Lord  Nelson,  9th  January,  1806,  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Croft,  Puroell,  Dr.  Greene,  Attwood, 
and  Handel.*  In  1808  he  joined  William  Sextoo. 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the 
publication  of  a  selection  from  Handel*s  Chandoa 
Anthems,  in  a  mutilated  form.  He  died  in  Aug. 
181 2.  Tlie  following  are  the  contents  cf  the 
'Harmonia  Sacra*  :— 


Vol.1. 

Veno  Antbcmi. 
Orofi.  Bleued  b  th«  pwpls. 

Do.  Delirer  ui,  O  Lord. 
Weldon.  I  will  lift  up  miiM  sirw. 
Boyoe,  Let  my  oonpMat. 
Purcell,  Out  of  the  deep. 
Kent,  O  Lord  our  GoTeroor* 
Croft.  Fnlae  the  Lord. 
Greene.  Ponder  my  irordi. 
Clark.  The  Lord  b  my  strength. 
Dupuit,  The  Lord,  even  the  moat. 
Kent,  The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd. 
Arnold,  Who  is  this  that  cometh. 

Full  Anthems  with  Venes. 
Battishill.  Call  to  remembiuMe. 
Aldrieh,  God  is  our  hope. 
Stroud.  Bear  my  prayer. 
Dupuis,  I  cried  unto  the  Lord. 
Goldwln.  I  will  sing. 
Mason.  Lord  of  all  power. 
Reynolds.  Ky  Ood,  my  God. 
King,  ObeJoyftiL 
Attwood,  TMudi  me,  O  Lord. 

Full  Anthems. 
Boyoe,  Burial  Service. 
Farrant,  Lord  for  Thy  tender. 
Tucker.  O  give  thanks. 
Richardson,  0  how  amiable. 
King,  Unto  Thee,  O  Lord. 

VoU  XL 
Terse  Anthems. 
Handel.  As  pants  the  hart* 
Purcell,  Blessed  is  he. 
Clark.  Bow  down  Thine  ear. 
Battishill,  How  k>ng  wilt  Thoo. 
Greene,  Hear  my  crying. 
Puroell,  I  was  glad. 
8.  Wesley.  I  said,  I  wHI  take  heed. 
King.  I  will  alway  give  thanks. 
G.  Wesley,  Hy  soul  hath  patiently. 
Croft,  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched. 
H aroello,  0  Lord  our  Governor. 


Ooldwfn.  O  prahe  Ood. 
Hine,  Bcjoioe  In  the  Lord. 
Greene.  Save  me,  0  God. 
Croft.  The  Lord  is  kins. 
Greene,  The  Lord  Is  my  itrensta. 

Full  Anthems  with  Vene. 
Kares.  Blessed  be  the  Lo«d  Crod. 
Blake,  I  have  set  God. 
Balldon.  Behold,  how  good. 
Travels,  Keep,  we  beseech  Tbee. 
Wood.  Lord  of  all  power. 
Clark.  O  Lord  God  of  vof  salvmXioB. 
Blow.  Sing  we  merrQy. 
Proft.  Sing  praises  to  the  Lord. 
King,  The  Lord  is  tall. 

Vol.  IIL 
VeneAnthenM. 
Holmes,  Arise  and  shine. 
Handel,  Behold.  I  teO  yon. 
Linley,  Bow  down  Thhie  ear. 
Henley.  Boar  my  prsyvr. 
Greene.  I  will  alway  giwthaakL 
Boyoe.  I  will  magnify  Thee. 
Hine^  I  will  magnify  Thee. 
Greene,  0  look  down  from  hecren. 
Handel.  There  were  shrphcrds. 
Croft.  The  Lord  is  my  light. 
Handel,  Thoo  art  gone  up  on  high. 

Foil  Anthems  with  Verse. 
BaUishlll,  Behold,  how  good. 
Handel,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God. 
Banlshill.  I  will  magnify  Thte. 
Handel.  Moses  and  the  Childr». 
Busby.  O  God.  Thou  art  my  God. 
Banks,  O  Lord,  grant  the  King. 

Full  Anthems. 
Greene.  Bow  down  Thine  ear. 
Battishill.  Deliver  us.  O  God. 
Tye.  From  the  depth  I  called. 
Rovers,  Lord,  who  shall  dwelL 
Marsh,  O  Lord,  who  hast  taoght. 
Mareuzio,  Save  Lord,  hear  us. 


[W.H.H.] 

PAINE,  John  Knowles,  bom  at  Portland, 
Maine,  U.S.A.^  Jan.  9, 1839.  His  earliest  teacher 
in  piano,  organ,  and  composition  was  Hermann 
Kotzschmar,  of  Portland.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  as  an  organist,  in  his  native 
city,  June  35,  1857;  and  on  Jan.  i,  1858,  was 
intrusted  with  the  organ  accompaniments  to 
'The  Messiah,*  without  the  assistance  of  an 
orchestra.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Berlin 
for  three  years,  and  studied  the  organ,  composi- 
tion, instrumentation,  and  singing,  under  Haupt, 
Wieprecht,  and  Teschner,  giving  sevenil  organ 
concerts  during  his  stay.  He  returned  to  the 
Ignited  States  in  1861,  and  gave  a  number  of 
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organ  concerts,  at  which  the  principal  composi- 
tions  of  Bach  and  Thiele  were  introduced  to  the 
American  public.     In  1862  he  was  appointed 
instructor  of  music  at  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1876  was  raised  to  a  full  professorship  as  the 
£r8t  occupant  of  the  chair.  Other  leading  events 
in  his  career  have  been  the  production  of  his 
Mass   at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin,  under  his 
direction,  Feb.    1867  ;    of  the   oratorio   *  Saint 
Peter,'  also  under  his  own  direction,  at  Portland, 
June  3,  1873  (afterwards  given  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  Boston,  May  9,  1874)  ;  <^^ 
of  his  first  symphony,  by  l^omas's  orchestra,  at 
Boston,  Jan.    6,    1876.      Paine'a  compositions 
evince  nobility  and  high  aspiration,  and  mastery 
of  the  classical  forms.   His  later  works,  beginning 
with  the  Trio  in  D  minor  (op.  22),  show  a  gra- 
dually increasing  tendency  to  the  modem  Ro- 
mantic school,  in  both  form  and  treatment.    His 
orchestral  works,  with  the  exception  of  op.  34 
(1879),  have  all  been  performed  at  Boston,  New 
York,  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  piano  pieces  and  chamber  composi- 
tions have  also  frequently  appeared  in  American 
concert  programmes. 

His  published  works  consist  of : — ^Op.  3.  Varia- 
tions for  organ — *  Austrian  Hymn,*  '  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'  Op.  7.  *  Christmas  gift,'  P.F. 
Op.  9.  Funeral  march,  P.F.  Op.  10.  Mass  (D), 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  Op.  11.  Yier 
Character-Stiicke,  P.F.  Op.  X2.  Romance,  C 
minor,  P.  F.  Op.  19.  Two  preludes,  organ. 
Op.  20.  •  Saint  Peter,'  oratorio.  Op.  25.  Four 
characteristic  pieces,  P.  F.  Op.  26.  '  In  the 
Country,*  10  sketches,  P.F.  Op.  27.  Centennial 
Hymn,  words  by  Whittier ;  sung  at  the  opening 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  May, 
1876.    Op.  29.  Four  songs,  soprano. 

The  unpublished  works  comprise  Sonatas  for 
P.F.  solo,  and  P.F. and  violin ;  Fantasias,  Yaria- 
tions,  etc.j  for  organ  ;  a  Stiing  Quartet ;  2 
P.  F.  trios  ;  an  Overture  on  '  As  You  Like  It>' 
and  a  Symphonic-fantasia  on  *  The  Tempest ' ;  a 
Symphony  in  C  minor  (op.  23),  and  a  ditto  in  A. 
(op.  34),  entitled  *  Spring  * ;  a  Duo  Concertante 
fur  violin,  cello,  and  orchestra;  songs;  motets, 
etc.,  etc.  tF.H.J.] 

PAISIBLE,  an  eminent  flutist,  resident  in 
London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century.  He  composed  overtures 
and  act  tunes  for  the  foUowing  pieces — 'Kii^ 
Edward  the  Third,'  1691 ;  •  Oroonoko*  and  *The 
Spanish  Wives,'  1696;  'The  Humours  of  Sir  John 
FalstaflF'  [Henry  lY,  Part  i.],  1700 ;  'She  would 
and  she  would  not,'  1 703 ;  and  *  Love's  Stratagem.* 
He  also  composed  thi«e  overtures,  published  under 
the  title  of  'Music  performed  before  Her  Majesty 
^d  the  new  King  of  Spain*;  Duets  for  flutes, 
published  in  'Thesaurus  Musicus,'  1693-96;  and 
Sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  flutes  published  at 
Amsterdam.  He  assisted  St.  Evremond  in  com- 
posing music  for  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine's  con- 
certo at  Chelsea.  [ W.H.  H.] 

PAISIELLO,  Giovanni,  eminent  composer 
of  the  Italian  school  in  its  pre-Rossinian  period, 
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was  the  son  of  a  veterinary  sui^eon  at  Tarento, 
and  was  bom  May  p,  1741.  At  five  years  old 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  school  at  Tarento,  where 
he  attracted  notice  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice. 
The  elements  of  music  were  taught  him  by  one 
Carlo  Presta,  a  priest  and  tenor  singer,  and  he 
showed  such  talent  that  his  father,  who  had 
intended  to  educate  him  for  the  legal  profession, 
abandoned  this  idea,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
admission  for  him  to  San  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where 
he  received  instruction  from  the  veteran  Durante, 
and  afterwards  from  Cotumacci  and  Abos. 

During  his  five  years  of  studentship,  Pai- 
siello's  powers  were  exercised  on  church  music, 
but,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  indulged  in  the 
composition  of  a  dramatic  intermezzo^  which,  per- 
formed at  the  little  theatre  of  the  Conservatorio, 
revealed  where  his  real  talent  lay.  The  piece 
pleased  so  much  that  its  composer  was  summoned 
to  Bologna  to  write  two  comic  operas, '  La  Pupilla' 
and  '  II  Mondo  a  Boveecio' ;  which  inaugurated 
a  long  series  of  successes  in  all  the  chief  Italian 
towns.  'II  Marchese  di  Tulipano,'  written  for 
Bome,  enjoyed  for  years  a  European  popularity. 
At  Naples,  where  Paisiello  finally  took  up  his 
abode,  he  found  a  formidable  rival  in  Piccinni, 
and  later,  when  Piccinni  had  departed  to  Paris, 
in  Cimarosa.  The  enthusiastic  reception  met 
with  by  his  own  operas,  and  by  '  L'Idolo  Cinese ' 
in  particular,  was  insufficient  to  set  him  at  ease 
while  his  own  supremacy  was  at  all  in  danger. 
He  seems  all  his  life  to  have  regarded  every 
possible  rival  with  jealous  dislike,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  have  stooped  to  intrigue, 
not  only  to  ensure  his  own  success,  but  to  defeat 
that  of  others. 

In  1776,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who  offered  him  a  splendid  salary, 
Paisiello  left  Naples  for  St.  Petersburg.  Among 
a  number  of  operas  written  there  must  be  men* 
tionefl  *I1  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'  one  of  his 
best  works,  and  to  which  a  special  interest  at- 
taches from  its  effect  on  the  first  representation 
of  Rossini's  opera  of  the  same  name.  Coldly 
received  when  performed  at  Bome  (after  Pai- 
siello's  return  from  Russia),  it  ended  by  obtain* 
ing  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  Roman 
public,  that  the  attempt  of  another  composer  to 
write  a  new  *  Barber '  was  regarded  as  sacrilege, 
nor  would  this  audience  at  first  give  even  a  hear- 
ing to  the  famous  work  which  finally  consigned 
its  predecessor  to  oblivion. 

After  eight  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paisiello 
returned  to  Italy,  stopping  at  Yienna  on  his  way 
back,  where  he  wrote  twelve  *  symphonies '  for 
Joseph  II,  and  an  opera  '  II  Re  Teodoro,'  con- 
taining some  of  his  best  music.  He  was  now 
named  Chapelmaster  to  Ferdinand  I Y.  of  Naples, 
and  during  the  next  thirteen  years  produced 
several  of  the  works  by  which  he  became  most 
widely  known,  notably  *I  Zingari  in  Fiera,' 
'Nina,  o  la  Pszza  d'Amore,*  and  'La  Molinara.' 
In  1 797,  on  the  death  of  General  Hoche,  Paisiello 
wrote  a  Funeral  March,  to  order,  for  Napoleon, 
then  General  Buonaparte,  who  always  showed 
^  marked  predilection  for  this  composer's  music/ 
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and  now  gave  preference  to  his  work  over  one 
by  Gherubini. 

When,  in  1799,  ^^  Republican  goyemment 
was  declared  at  Naples,  Paisiello  accommodated 
himself  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  post  of  *  Director  of  the  National 
Music*  At  the  Bestoration  he  naturally  found 
himself  out  of  favour  with  his  old  patrons,  and 
lost  his  former  appointment.  After  two  years  he 
succeeded  in  gettmg  it  back  again,  but  this  had 
hardly  come  about  when  the  First  Consul  de> 
manded  the  loan  of  his  &vourite  musician  from 
the  King  of  Naples  to  organise  and  direct  the 
music  of  his  chapel.  Paisiello  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  Paris,  where  Buonaparte  treated 
h^'m  with  a  magnificence  rivalling  that  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Russia,  and  an  amount  of  favour  that  ex- 
cited frantic  jealousy  in  the  resident  musicians, 
especially  M^ul  and  Gherubini,  who  did  not 
care  for  Paisiello's  music,  and  whom  he  spited 
in  return  by  bestowing  on  their  enemies  all  the 
patronage  at  his  disposal. 

He  was  occupied  chiefly  in  writing  sacred  com- 
positions for  the  First  Consul's  chapel,  but  in 
1803  he  gave  an  opera,  'Proserpine/  wluch  was 
not  a  success.  This  probably  determined  him 
next  year  to  beg  for  permission  to  return  to 
Naples,  on  the  plea  of  nis  wife's  ill-health.  It 
was  granted,  although  unwillingly,  by  Napoleon, 
who  desired  him  before  leaving  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor, when  he  surprised  every  one  by  designat- 
ing Iiesueur,who  was  then  almost  unknown,  and 
in  destitute  circumstances. 

On  Paisiello's  return  to  Italy  he  was  endowed 
with  a  considerable  pension,  was  re-established 
in  his  old  place  at  Naples,  and  was  maintained  in 
it  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  after  him  by  Murat. 
But  the  favour  he  enjoyed  under  Napoleonic 
dynasties  inevitably  brought  him  once  more  into 
trouble  when  the  Bourbons  returned.  He  then 
lost  all  the  pensions  settled  on  him  by  the  various 
crowned  heads  he  had  served.  He  retained,  it  is 
true,  his  salary  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  but  this, 
after  the  luxury  he  had  known,  was  poverty. 
Anxiety  had  undermined  his  health,  and  he  suf- 
ered  a  fr^sh  blow  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  181 5. 
He  did  not  long  survive  her,  dying  June  5  in  the 
same  year. 

As  a  man  Paisiello  does  not  command  our 
sympathy,  although  by  his  industry  and  devotion 
to  Art  he  merits  esteem.  Spoiled  by  success,  he 
lacked  generosity  towards  his  rivaUr.  Spoiled  by 
prosperity,  he  had  no  endurance  and  no  dignity 
in  misfortune.  Like  many  others  of  his  time,  he 
was  a  most  prolific  writer.  He  composed  about 
a  hundred  operas,  and  at  least  as  msny  other 
works,  of  different  kinds.  If  novelty  is  not  aimed 
at,  or  is  only  occasionally  expected,  the  art  of  pen- 
ning easy,  flowing  melody  seems  capable  of  being 
cultivated  into  a  habit.  Expression,  within 
certain  restricted  limits,  was  Paisiello's  strong 
point.  All  his  airs  are  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity and  grace,  and  some  have  considerable 
charm,  such  as  '  Nel  cor  piii  non  mi  sento '  in 
the  '  Molinara,'  long  known  in  England  as 
<Hope  told  a  flattering  tale^*  and  destined  to 
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survive  still  longer  owing  to  the  vmsriatxoaa  oo 
it  written  by  B^thoven.  Some  of  fain  mtuoc  Is 
tinged  with  mild  n^elancholy,  as  in  '  Niiss '  (» 
favourite  part  of  Pasta's),  but  it  is  never  iragic : 
or  with  equally  mild  honhomit^  as  in  the  '  Zingari 
in  Fiera,'  but  it  is  never  genuinely  oomic  It  has 
great  purity  of  style.  No  bravura  songs  im*  prime 
donne,  such  as  figure  in  the  works  of  Haaee 
and  Porpora  do  we  find  in  these  operas.  No 
doubt  his  simple  airs  received  embelliskment 
at  the  hands  of  singers;  we  know  that  the 
custom  prevailed,  at  that  time,  to  such  mn  extest 
as  to  determine  Rossini  to  write  down  all  hia 
own  Jtoriiure  for  himself.  This  may  aoooont  for 
the  degree  of  repetition  to  be  found  in  Plaisiello's 
pieces,  and  which,  to  our  ears,  seems  inBuflerably 
tedious.  In  his  work  the  principle  ot  'expo- 
sition, illustration  and  repetition  *  is  non-ezistect 
as  to  its  second  stage.  His  only  metliod  of 
expanding  his  theme  to  the  desir^  dimension 
was  numerous  verbatim  repetitions,  with  &  short 
alternative  phrase  between,  produdng  the  leeling 
of  a  continual  series  of  rondos,  and  which,  for 
variety  of  effect,  most  have  depended  on  the 
sijiger.  Trios,  quartets,  etc.  enter  largely  into 
his  works,  and  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  iJU 
first,  to  introduce  concerted  Jinales  into  serious 
opera.  In  his  orchestration  he  arrives  at  chsom- 
ing  effects  through  very  simple  means ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  clearness  and  good  taste,  and  by 
the  independent  parts  given  to  the  instruments. 

The  Eoild  li^ht  of  such  men  as  P&isiello  paled 
before  the  brilliance  of  Rossini.  His  music  is 
practically  obsolete,  yet  it  must  not  be  put  aside 
with  that  of  many  so-called  composen  who 
merely  illustrate  the  passing  fancies  of  their  day. 
It  is  music.  Not  immortal  music ;  for  art  that  is 
immortal  is  always  young,  and  this  has  becocne 
old-fashioned.  Yet  like  many  a  quaint  old 
fashion'  it  has  a  certain  beauty  of  association 
now,  because  it  possessed  actual  beauty  onoe. 
No  one  would  ^rillingly  call  it  back  into  an 
existence  where  it  woidd  find  itself  out  of  place. 
Yet  much  of  it  may  repay  attention  on  the  part 
of  those  who  may  care  to  turn  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  intricate  path  of  modem  art,  and 
examine  the  music  which  stirred  the  admiration 
and  moved  the  heart  of  a  past  generation  of  men 
and  women  like  themselves. 

Jf  or  a  complete  list  of  Paisiello's  compositions 
the  reader  is  referred  to  F^tis's  *  Biographic  des 
Musiciens,'  ed.  1870.  They  embrace  94  opens; 
103  masses  and  other  church  pieoes ;  51  instru- 
mental ditto.  [F.  A.  M.] 

PALADILHE,  Emilx,  bom  at  Montpellier 
June  3,  1844;  at  nine  entered  the  Conservatcnrs 
under  the  protection  of  Hal^,  and  studied 
hard,  carrying  off  the  first  piano  prise  in  1857, 
and  the  organ-prize  and  'Prix  de  Rome'  in  i860. 
The  cantata  which  won  him  the  latter  dis- 
tinction, '  Le  Czar  Ivan  IV,'  he  neither  printed 
nor  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire, 
doubtless  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was  ao 
immature  work^  The  specimens  of  his  oomposi- 
tion  received  by  the  Institut  during  his  stay  in^ 
Italy  gave  a  favourable  idea  of  his  powers,  but 
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ofD  hU  letam  to  Paris  he  bad  great  difficulty  In 
obtaining  a  libretto.  A  cbanuing  song,  'La 
Mandolinata/  at  length  drew  attention  to  his 
merits,  and  he  obtained  Gopp^'s  one-act  piece, 
'  La  Passant/  which  was  pniduced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  April  34,  187a.  Notwithstanding  the 
favourable  reception  of  the  music,  sung  by  Mme. 
Galli-Marie,  and  Marguerite  Priola,^  three  years 
passed  before  the  appearance  of  'L' Amour 
Africain'  (May  8,  1875),  in  two  acts.  The 
libretto  of  this,  though  by  Legouv4,  was  not 
approved,  and  the  music  was  condemned  as 
laboured.  Nevertheless  many  of  the  numbers 
becur  traces  not  cmly  of  solid  musicianship,  but 
of  spontaneous  and  original  melody.  Up  to  the 
present  time  Paladilhe^s  best  and  most  im* 
portant  work  ie  '^Suzanne'  (Dec.  ^o,  1878),  an 
op^ra-comique  in  three  acts.  Here  we  find 
something  beyond  mere  ingenuity  in  devising 
effects ;  the  melodies  are  graoefiil  and  refine<( 
and  show  an  unconventionality  of  treatment 
which  is  both  charming  and  piquant.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  young  composer 
has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  findfog  a  really 
interesting  libretto;  should  he  succeed,  the 
French  stage  will  in  all  probability  gain  an 
opera  destined  to  live. 

M.  Paladilhe  has  also  published  detached 
songs  with  P.F.  accompaniment,  marked  by  flow- 
ing and  melodious  treatment.  [G.  C] 

PALESTRINA,'  Giovakhi  Pheluioi  da. 
was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Palestrina  in  the 
Campagna  of  Bome.    The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
18    unlmown.     Maria  Tonigio   and   LeonaQ[||j 
Ceoeoni  fix  it  in  1528,  Andrea  Adami  in^txli 
The  inscription  on  an  old  portrait  of  hir 
muniment  room  of  the  Pontifical  Ch,M.iRt^\nthB 
Quirinal  states  that  he  died  at  alx^  p^ 
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Palestrina^  at  all  events  as  a  man,  had  but  a 
poor  voice  ;  in  the  next,  a  Maestro  who  had  thus 
caught  wild  a  promising  pupil  would  infallibly 
have  kept  him  to  hin^f,  whereas  Palestrina 
very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Bome  appears  as  a 
pupil  of  Glaudio  Gk>udimel,  a  Fleming,  who  had 
opened  a  public  school  of  music  in  the  dty.  The 
personality  of  Goudimel,  a  moot  point  wiUi  Baini, 
Bumey,  and  Hawkins,  is  no  longer  doubtful,  and 
a  reference  to  p.  61 2  of  the  former  volume  of  this 
Dictionary  will  show  who  and  what  he  was,  and 
that  he  was  killed  at  Lyons  in  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew massacre,  1572. 

In  1 55 1  Bubino  finally  retired  from  the 
teachership  of  music  in  the  Cappella  Giulia  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  September  of  .  that  year 
Palestrina,  who  during  the  eleven  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  Bome  must  have 
given  good  proo&  of  his  quality,  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  post.  He  was  invested  with  the 
novel^title  of  *MagiBt»  Cappella,*  his  prede- 
cessors having  been  styled  '  Magister  Puerorum/ 
'Magister  Musicae,*  or  'Magister  Chori.'  His 
salary  was  fixed  at  six  scudi  per  month,  with  a 
residence  and  certain  allowances.  He  was  at 
this  time,  if  we  accept  Baini's  dates,  about  27 
years  of  age. 

In  1554  he  published  ;fiis  first  volume,  con- 
taining  four  masses  foj^foor  voices  and  one  for 
five.  These  he  dedjaiged  to  Pope  JuUuB  III.  it 
is  worth  sav^^aHT^der  to  show  the  domnanoe 

^t  volume  of  musictha^bs^^ 

St^byanlt^^^^f^-in'  1554;  »  ^^ 
Rome  by  ihe  Broth««  ^on^  ^^^cessors  m 

Stion  if  it  ^^  P^^^^anl  of  Rome  m  m^- 
-Z  \  TbtV,  and  a  ihmi  ^^^^^  deluded  his  mass 
*^^    if  the  last  edition  Pal^f^  ^d  another 

* ''M  '  Pro  Defundas    ^P^^J^Tl^i^,.  Theothe 


Igino,  in  the  dedication  of  9^^ 
of  his  Masses  to  Pope  Clc^ 
that  his  father  died  at  * 
year  1594.     The  truth  i^ 
his  birth  cannot  be  stat* 
of  Palestrina,  which  v^  J 
tified  it»  were  destroy  ""' 
in  1557,  and  no  I^'      _. 
discovered  which  ir'^  t^J& 


^in  1594,  and  if  thi.  were  tn;  go_jigt  go  y««  of  1  t^  Defanotto'  for  ny-  —^he other  n««e» 
been  bom  m  1514  <»  IMS-.  V,d|f^e  woid  have  l^led '  Sine  Nomine  forn»^^^^  Magnus, 
pterpret.  a  doubtful  phn,„  sX^"  j,vb&  ^^\t^  ^A^  ,^,'^'^ft^^  and  'Gabnel 

MethumouB  Tolume  ^^j^ngeluB,'  ^/^J°^  ^,  . . 

JS  VIII.  to  me«>  S^umpovidi*  for  five^    ^^  n»rried     Of  hi. 

K    ^  of  70  to  the  "•*"       r  ^^  ^^g  t.^^   than   tliat   her 

'^a??he  exit  date  of  ^^^e  know  J^^oS  tSt  die  bore  to 


Ottavio  Pitoni  that*,     ^j;.^ 
into  a  school  to  b^^  ^ 


,J«5«.rtavIae8troofthew»F«  He  ww  ^^  »  muw-i « 
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Bftlni  •tylM  blm  'J.  P.    ^^**  *?                                                                         1  !i^LrSriS.  The  ''"Jf^^Sidl »"»  ^'^r'iS^t!^'   Th« 

ilmplf  Glanetto:  or  «ta»   H^  h»a  ,„  died  JOW»           vi-  fntt  Latin  nwn**  !P?^NJMtrtan.  Maertro  <«w*^        ^^^  ^^.  irmwed  *»  ^ 

without  th.  d.)  P^e«.«rTJb*^i  ,°?Si«I«?«:  '»  S^tlWon.  h«  to  called  J*;,^JSJ^lMc«olo,  •  ^S^f*  <*  ^?SSSAai^Si  ^  "^ 

Pel«rtrlno;aUoJad,l>ite^t;a.g  »;,^^IQ^.    In  $»«  o»*J?^„ch  as  *•  ^J  Ij^ik*  h-w  n-nUonj^                            AnwM^  «»»»  «* 

PP.7W.788.)                     ••  ^htol  IneiW '^th  rariou.  aj^jj;;  ^'tL'^^f^  SSt^  of  the  l»I»t»«ni  oT  tH-x 

kleHlna.  (Bee  *»'"«• 
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reasons  his  appointment  was  a  grofls  violation  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  college,  and  a  high  •handed 
and  unwarrantable  act  upon  the  part  of  Julius. 
All  this  he  knew,  and  to  his  credit  he  hesitated 
to  accept  the  offer ;  but  his  desire  to  do  his  best 
for  his  family  combined  with  a  fear  of  offending 
his  patron  to  enforce  his  acceptance.  He  re- 
signed his  old  poet,  and  on  January  13,  1555. 
was  formally  admitted  as  one  of  the  Pontificai 
Singers. 

In  the  coune  of  this  year  he  published  his 
iirst  volume  of  madrigals  for  four  voices.  His 
intention  to  dedicate  this  to  Julius  was  frustrated 
by  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  which  took  place 
while  they  were  still  in  the  press.  The  book  was 
published  by  the  Brothers  Dorid,  and  was  after- 
wards five  times  reprinted  in  different  editions 
by  Scoto  and  Gardano  of  Venice  and  their  buc> 
cessors.  Marcellus  II,  who  succeeded  Julius  III 
in  the  papacy,  died  after  a  reign  of  twentj^-three 
days,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  Paul  IV. 
Paul  was  a  reformer,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign  was  to  weed  the  College  of  Pontifical 
Singers  of  those  members  whose  qualifications 
would  not  bear  scrutiny.  Among  these  was 
undoubtedly  Palestrina,  and  he  was  dismissed 
accordingly,  along  with  Leonardo  Bari  and  Do- 
menioo  Ferrabosco.  The  Pope  tempered  his 
severity  by  assigning  to  each  of  the  dismissed 
singers  a  pension  of  six  scudi  per  month.  But 
not  the  less  did  his  expulsion  seem  ruin  to 
the  anxious  and  over-sensitive  Palestrina. '  He 
straightway  took  to  his  bed,  and  for  some  weeks  ^ 
lay  prostrate  under  an  attack  of  nervous  fever. 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  his  despair  was 
premature.  A  young  man  who  had  so  speedily 
and  so  surely  left  his  mark  upon  the  music  of 
his  generation  was  not  likely  to  starve  for  want 
of  employment.  Within  two  months  he  was 
invited  to  the  post  of  Maestro  della  Cappella  at 
the  Lateran.  He  was  careful  to  enquire  at  the 
Vatican  whether  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining 
fresh  preferment  he  would  be  allowed  to  keep 
hiii  peuHion,  and  it  was  only  upon  receiving  a 
favourable  answer  that  he  accepted  the  preferred 
office,  upon  which  he  entered  in  October  1555* 

Palestrina  remained  at  the  Lateran  imtU  Feb' 
ruary  1561,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar 
post  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  At  tlie  last- 
named  basilica  he  remain^  for  ten  years  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  sixteen  scudi,  until  the  month 
of  March,  1571,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Giovanni 
Animuccia,  he  was  once  more  elected  to  his  old 
office  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatican. 

The  fifteen  years  which  thus  elapsed  since  the 
rigorous  reform  of  Paul  IV  had  set  him  for  a 
moment  adrift  upon  the  world,  had  been  years  of 
brilliant  mental  activity  in  Palestrina.  His 
genius  had  freed  itself  from  the  influence  of  the 
pedantry  by  which  it  had  been  nursed  and 
schooled, — and  had  taken  to  itself  the  full  form 
and  scope  of  its  own  speciality  and  grandeur. 
His  first  volume  had  been  full  of  all  the  vagaries 
and  extravagances  of  the  Flemish  School,  and  in 
it  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  intention  of 
the  music  had  alike  been  subordinated,  according 
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to  the  evil  fiuhion  of  his  epoch,  to  the  perpleziBg 
subtleties  of  science.  But  beyond  this  first  vcdnme 
few  traces  of  what  Baini  calls  the  '  Fianuningo 
Squalore '  are  to  be  found.  His  second  volume, 
*  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,'  for  four  Toices, 
feihows  more  than  the  mere  germs  of  his  future 
manner ;  and  alUiough  the  third,  a  set  of  Mag- 
nificats'  for  five  and  six  voices,  is  full  of  sdesace 
and  leaniing,  it  is  of  science  and  learning  set 
free.  A  hymn,  '  Crux  Fidelia,'  and  a  collection 
of  '  Improperia,'  all  for  eight  voices,  written  in 
1560,  obtained  speedily  so  great  a  renown,  that 
Paul  IV,  who  had  dismiraed  him,  could  not 
inestrain  himself  from  asking  to  have  them  sung 
at  the  Vatican,  and  after  hearing  them  had  them 
added  at  onoe  to  the  collection  of  the  ApostoJic 
Chapel.  The  publication  of  all  these  works  was 
made  anonymously,  and  was  completed  within 
the  six  years  of  Palestrina^s  stay  at  the  Lateran. 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  only  piece  during  that 
period  to  which  his  name  was  affixed  was  a 
madrigal  composed  in  honour  of  a  lady  with 
a  beautiful  voice  and  much  skill  in  song.  It  is 
entitled  '  Donna  bella  e  gentil,'  and  was  printed 
by  Sooto  of  Venice  in  1560  in  a  volume  of 
madrigals  by  Alessandro  Striggio. 

The  ten  years  during  which  he  remained  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  formed  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  decade  in  the  life  of  Palestrina  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of 
his  art.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this  moment  to 
realise  the  position  of  church  music  at  the  dale 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
nB4  1^  ^  relation  to  the  services  which  it  was 
8upp6aed  to  illustrate.  Bristling  with  inapt  and 
distractiog  artifices,  it  completely  overiazd  the 
situations  of  the  Mass ;  while  founded,  as  it  was 
for  the  most  part»  upon  secular  melodies,  it  was 
actually  sung,  e'Soept  by  two  or  three  prominent 
voices  in  the  fron^^w  of  the  choir,  to  the  words 
with  which  its  tunw  were  most  natuzally  and 
properly  associated.  ^It  was  usual  for  the  most 
solemn  phrases  of  th^Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  and 
Agnus  to  blend  alongV^o  aisles  of  the  boeilica 
with  the  uned^^ng  refi^^iui  of  the  lewd  chansons 
of  Flanders  and  ProvencK^lule  ballad  and  other 
dance  music  were  playecL  every  day  upon  tlie 
organ.  Other  irregularitieeV^d  oo^^P^ons  hardly 
less  flagrant  were  common  Vinong  the  ain^ipers; 
and  the  general  ooncUtion  of  ffiairs  was  such  that 
a  resolution  as  to  the  necfsaity  of  reform 
church  music,  which  very  neJ 
of  a  decree  for  its  abaiidonm 
solemnly  passed  in  a  full  sitt 
of  Trent.  In  1563  Pius  IV  it^ued  a  commiawion 
to  eight  cardinids  authorisingythem  to  take  all 
necessaiy  steps  to  carry  out  thi  resolution  of  the 
Council.  Among  these,  two 
were  the  Cardinals  Borromeo  ai 
their  instance  Palestrina  wi 
write  a  mass  as  a  typo  of  whal 
sacred  office  should  be.  Wif 
of  modesty  and  energy  the 
clined  to  trust  the  fate  of  his 
He  composed  a  series  of  three 
them  without  titles  to  the  Card! 


rly  took  the  shape 
nt  altogether,  was 
ng  of  the  Council 


the  most  active 
id  VitellozzL  At 
commissioned  to 
the  music  of  the 
a  noble  mixture 
composer  de- 
art  to  one  work, 
masses  and  sent 
Borromeo.    It 
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ia  suppoedd  that  he  feared  to  attach  names  to  them 
lest  he  should  arouse  by  an  ill-judged  choice  of 
words  either  powerful  prejudices  or  unfounded 
fears.  They  were  performed  in  the  first  instance 
-with  the  greatest  care  at  the  house  of  the  Cardinal 
Vitellozzi.  The  verdict  of  the  audience  assembled 
to  hear  them  was  final  and  enthusiastic.  Upon 
the  first  two,  praises  lavish  enough  were  bestowed ; 
but  by  the  third,  afterwards  known  as  the  mass 
'  Papas  Marcelli,'  all  felt  that  the  future  style  and 
destiny  of  sacred  art  was  once  for  all  determined. 
Baini  likens  its  transcendent  excellence  to  that 
of  the  relative  grandeur  of  the  33rd  canto  of  the 
Infamo.  Parvi,  contemporary  musical  copyist  at 
the  Vatican,  transcribed  it  into  the  Chapel  collec- 
tion in  characters  larger  than  those  which  he 
commonly  employed.  The  Pope  ordered  a  special 
performance  of  it  in  the  Apostolic  Chapel ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  service  the  enraptured  Pontiff 
declared  that  it  must  have  been  some  such  music 
that  the  Apostle  of  the  Apocalypse  heard  sung 
by  the  triumphant  hosts  of  angels  in  the  Neiy 
Jerusalem.  Cardinal  Pisani  exclaimed  in  the 
words  of  the  '  Paradiso,* 

Bender  d  qnesto  voce  a  voce  in  tempra 
Ed  in  dolcesza  ch'  esaer  non  piCi  nota 
8e  non  cola  dovel  gioir  a*  insempra ; 

and  Antonio  SorbeUoni,  the  Pope*8  cousin,  i«- 
joined  with  a  happy  adaptation  firom  the  same 
fiouroe, 

Bispoadadnnqae;  Oh^fortanatasorteJ 

Bisponda  alia  divina  cantilena, 

Da  tntte  parti  la  beata  Corte 

81  oh'  ogm  vista  ne  lia  piil  aerena. 

In  short,  there  was  a  general  agreement  of  prelate 
and  singer  that  Palestrina  had  at  last  produced 
the  archetype  of  ecclesiastical  song.^ 

The  post  of  Composer  to  the  Pontifical  Choir 
was  created  for  Palestrina  by  the  Pope  in  honour 
of  this  noble  achievement,  and  so  the  amends,  if 
any  were  needed,  from  the  Vatican  to  its  dis- 
missed chapel  singer,  were  finally  and  hand- 
somely made.  But  tiie  jealousy  of  the  singers 
themselves,  which  had  been  evinced  upon  his 
original  appointment  as  one  of  their  number  in 
I555f  was  by  no  means  extinct.  His  present 
appointment  was  received  in  surly  sHenoe,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Pius,  in  August  1565,  their 
discontent  took  a  more  open  and  aggressive  form. 
The  new  Pope,  however,  Michele  Ghislieri,  who 
had  taken  the  title  of  Pius  V,  confirmed  the  great 
musician  in  his  office,  as  did  the  six  succeeding 
pontifib  during  whose  reigns  he  Uved.' 

The  production  of  this  series  of  masses  by  no 
means  represents  the  mental  activity  of  Palestrina 
during  the  period  between  1555  and  1571.  In 
156a,  in  gratitude  for  his  monthly  pension,  he 
had  sent  for  the  use  of  the  Apostolic  Chapel  two 

1  The  AbW  AUeri.  in  Us  edltloii  of '  Sdoded  Woriti  of  Falertrina.* 
pabUshed  at  Boom  In  1886,  ttatns  indaed  his  own  pieferenoe  for  the 
maai  'FraCm  ego  enlm.'  At  kaat,  he  layi  that  It  Is  *pltk  Rrandlooi* 
in  hb  opinioo.  But  the  TeRre*  which  he  exproHi  for  the  tiitnl- 
flcant  fact  that  It  haa  never  been  perforand  iliice  the  death  of  Its  corn* 
poMT,  nggMlB  the  itroogait  prynmptlon  againat  the  wtodom  of  his 
prafnenoe. 

3  Tbe  peoidon  which  he  hvd  hitherto  eiUofed  from  the  Pope  waa 
nwrHBd  In  the  aaLuy  of  his  new  ofllce,  which  waa  fixed  at  nine  acudl 
p«r  month.  He  stUI  kept  bis  aitoatloo  at  Santa  llatla  A[a«BiOT«,  at 
dsteen  aoudi.    lUa  was  &a  Us  Inooooe. 
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ino'tetti,  "'Beatus  Lamentius,*  and  '  Estote  fortes 
in  bello,'  and  a  masa  for  six  voices,  intituled 
'Ut  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La.'  To  the  Cardinal  Pio 
di  Carpi,  who  had  shown  him  some  personal 
Idndness,  he  had  dedicated  a  volume  of  graceful 
motetti,  which  were  printed  by  the  Brothers 
Dorici  in  1563,  and  were  republished  in  four 
other  editions  by  Gardano  and  Coattino  of  Rome, 
during  the  life  of  the  author,  and  after  his  death 
by  Gardano  of  Venice  and  Soldi  of  Rome.  In 
the  year  1565  the  Cardinal  Pacaoco,  Spanish  re- 
presentative at  the  papal  court,  intimated  that 
the  dedication  to  Plulip  II  of  a  work  by  Pales- 
trina would  be  pleasing  to  that  monarch.  The 
musician  consulted  his  firiend  Cardinal  Vitellozzi, 
and  arranged  the  dedication  of  a  volume  which 
should  contain  the  fiunous  mass,  which  he  then 
christened  '«Papae  Marcelli,*  with  four  others 
for  four  voices,  and  two  for  five  voices.  These, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  were  forwarded 
to  the  Spuush  king.  They  were  printed  by  the 
Borici  as  Palestrina's  second  volume  of  masses,  in 
1 569,  and  in  a  firesh  edition  by  Grardano  of  Venice, 
in  1598.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  published 
a  thhrd  volume  of  maases,  which  he  also  inscribed 
to  Philip.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  message 
of  thanks  was  all  that  he  ever  received  in  return 
for  so  splendid  a  homage  from  the  heartiess, 
wealthy,  and  penurious  bigot  at  the  Escurial. 

It  is  well  to  state  that  Palestrina  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  certain  inferior  adaptations 
which  exist  of  the  mass  '  Papae  Marcelli,'  one 
into  a  mass  for  four  voices  by  Anerio,  and 
another  into  one  for  eight  voices  by  Soriani. 
Anerio's  arrangement  went  through  three  editions 
in  160O;  1626,  and  1649  respectively.  Soriani's 
was  coniined  to  one  issue  in  1609.'  It  is  well, 
too,  to  notice  an  assertion  of  Gerh^rt  that  Pales- 
trina first  of  all  wrote  the  mass  for  four  voices, 
and  afterwards  amplified  and  improved  it  into  one 
for  six.  Had  Gerbert  been  a  man  of  genius  him- 
self, he  would  have  felt  the  improbability  of  such 
a  story.  There  was  also  an  arrangement  of  this 
work  for  twelve  voices,  a  copy  of  which  Baini 
had  seen  in  the  collection  of  Santa  Maria  ui 
Vallicella  at  Rome.  The  wideiqiread  popularity 
of  the  work  at  least  is  shown  even  by  the  bad 
taste  of  its  adapters.  One  curious  myth  was 
current  about  it  for  a  time,  to  which  Pellegrini 
in  his  'Museum  Historioo-Legale *  has  given  cur- 
rency. He  says  that  he  took  the  story  from 
Pkitina.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mass  was 
written,  not  by  Palestrina  and  dedicated  to  his 
patron  Maroellus  II,  but  by  Marcellus  I,  Saint 
and  Martyr,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  or  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century.  To  suppose  that  on 
the  morrow  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
while  Maxentius  and  Constaatine  were  disputing 
the  possession  of  the  Empire,  an4  while  the 
services  of  the  Christian  Church  were  still  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  Catacombs,  music  or  the 
appliances  for  the  performance  of  music  could 
have  cither  produced  or  executed  such  a  work,  is 
a  folly  that  would  need  no  exposure,  even  if  the 


a  A  oiltlcal  edition  of  the  throe  has  been  pabliahed  by  Froike 
(Bchotto). 
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historic  deameM  of  tho  nuMtter  wore  not  wb«t 
it  18.  [See  Mass,  vol.  ii.  319,  S30.] 
^  In  an  enumeration  of  the  workji  of  Palestrina» 
pubtished  during  this  period  of  his  life,  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention  five  secular  madrigals  of 
his  which  Vinoenzo  Galileii  father  of  the  astrono* 
mer,  and  a  musical  Tirtuoso  of  no  mean  ordei^ 
set  for  the  lute,  and  included  in  a  collection  of 
similar  compositions  which  he  published  vmder 
the  tide  of  '  Fronimoy'  through  Sooto  of  Venice, 
in  1568,  and  again  in  1584.  The  seoolar  worics 
of  Palestrina  are  so  few  in  number  that  the  names 
of  the  madrigals  are  worth  preservation*  They  are 

*  Veetivai  colli* ;  ' Cosl  le  ohiome  mie* ;  'lo  son 
ferito,  ahi  lasso' ;  '  Se  ben  non  veggon gli  ocohi* ; 
and  '  Se  tra  quail*  erbe  e  fiori.'  With  the  ezcep- 
tibn  of  '  lo  son  ferito/  which  is  of  a  veiy  high 
order  of  merit,  these  madrigals  call  for  no  more 
especial  mention  ;  nor  can  they  be  placed  by  any 
means  among  his  more  important  works.  Only 
the  two  first  named  have  been  published  in  or- 
dinary notation.  These  were  printed  in  I585« 
Baini,  however,  mentions  that  he  had  seen  an 
antique  manuscript  of  the  third  and  fourth  in  the 
Corsini  Library,  and  had  collated  this  carefully 
with  the  arrangement  by  Galilei. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1560,  Palestrina 
y  had  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
IppoUto  d'Este,  and  for  many  years  subsequently 
was  treated  by  him  with  much  kindness.  As  an 
acknowledgement  of  this  he  dedicated  to  this 
personage  his  fint  regular  volume  of  motetti, 
which  was  published  ^  the  Dorid  at  Kome  in 
1569.  This  remarkable  volume  contains  several 
works  of  the  very  highest  class.  We  may  in- 
stance those  entitled  '  Viri  Oalilaei/  and  '  Dum 
oomplerentur/  for  six  voices.  These  are  perhaps 
the  best,  though  hard  upon  them  in  merit  follow 
'  O  admirabile  commercium,'  '  8enex  portabat 
puerum/  and  '  Cum  pervenisset  beatus  Andreas,' 
for  five  voices,  and  *  Solve  jubente  Deo,'  *  Vidi 
magnam  turbam,*  and  '  0  Domine  Jesu  Christe 
adoro  tc,'  for  six  voices.  The  rest  of  the  col- 
lection, says  Baini,  though  fine,  are  inferior. 
There  are  two  later  editions  of  these,  both  by 
Scoto  of  Venice,  one  of  1 586,  and  the  other  of 
1600. 
It  was  in  1570  that  he  published  his  third 
^  volume  of  masses,  dedicated  to  PhiHp  IL  It 
contains  four  masses  for  four  voices,  entitled 
'Spem  in  altum,'  'Primi  toni,'   'Brevis,'  and 

*  De  Feria';  two  for  five  voices,  *  Lome  arm^,'  and 
'Eepleatur  oe  meum';  and  two  for  six  voices, 

*  De  Beata  Viigine,'  and  '  Ut  Re  Mi  Fa,'  etc. 
Baini  will  have  it  that  the  mass  '  Primi  Toni ' 
was  thus  technically  designated  because  it  was 
really  founded  upon  the  melody  of  a  well-known 
madrigal  in  the  loth  novella  of  Boc(»ccio*s 
9th  Decameron,  'lo  mi  son  giovinnetta ' ;  and 
Palestrina  feared  that  if  its  origin  were  avowed 
it  would  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  Trent  against  the 
* mescolamento  di  sagro  e  profane'  in  church 
music.  This  supposition  is  highly  improbable; 
for  *■  L'homme  arm^ '  bears  its  tiUe  boldly  enough, 
yet  it  is  as  directly  descended  from  a  secular 
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BOOg.  Palestrina  ooD^Misad  this  laMt-menttoDid 
maas  in  competitioti  with  a  nmnber  of  othen  thst 
already  existed  on  the  same  subjeoty  aaid  he  seenu 
in  his  treatment  of  it  to  have  oonscioiuly  adopted 
the  Flemish  style.  It  is  wonderfully  elabocate. 
He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  qtw&Amj  it  with 
diffioulties,  and  to  crowd  it  with  abstniBe  era- 
dition,  apparently  firom  a  desire  once  for  all  to 
beat  the  Flemings  upon  their  own  ^[roiuid.  On 
account  of  its  scientific  value  Zaocxmi,  in  1597, 
inserted  it  in  his  'Practica  Musicale^'  testzfying 
^-and  his  was  no  mean  testimony — ihaX  it'wss 
superior  to  the  work  of  Josquin  des  Pr^  bearing 
the  same  name.  He  appends  a  careful  .nnalysb 
of  it  for  the  instruction  of  his  reafdeiB.  [Sc« 
L'HoMME  Abm^  vol.  ii  p.  137.]  The  mass 
called  '  Brevis'  was  directly  composed  upon  one 
of  Goudimel's^  called  'Audi  FUia';  the  subject 
was  probably  selected  far  the  puipoae  of  con- 
trasting his  own  method  of  treatment  with  those 
which  it  was  his  destiny  and  intention  to  sup- 
plant. It  is  among  those  which  are  best  known 
and  most  finequenUy  sung  at  the  present  day, 
and  no  more  favourable  specimen  of  his  powen 
could  well  be  cited. 

^    We  have  now  completed  omr  survey  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina  down  to  the  date  of  his  re- 
appointment to  the  Vatican.    He  had  sooepted 
the  post  firam  a  love  for  the  basilica  in  whose 
service  his  first  fame  had  been  gained.     But  he 
suffered  what  to  him  must  have  been  a  serioiB 
loss  of  income  when  he  left  Santa.  Maria  Msg- 
giore.     For  this  however  he  obtained  some  com- 
pensation in  his  appointment  as  Maestro  di  Gsp- 
pella  to  the  new  oratory  founded  by  S.  Fllippo 
Neri,  his  confessor  and  intimate  fnend.     But  at 
no  time  had  Palestrina  any  lazge  share  of  worldly 
prosperity.    His  largest  reguhff  earnings  were 
during  the  few  years  that  he  held  the  two  offices 
of  Maestro  at  Santa  Maria,  and  Compositore  to 
the  Capella  Apostolica.   The  salaries  of  these  two 
amounted  together  to  less  than  thirty  scudi  per 
month,  besides  certain  trivial  allowances.    We 
never  hear  that  he  derived  any  profit  from  the 
sale  of  his  works ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  at  that  epoch  there  was  much  money 
to  be  made  by  musical  publications.    He  gave 
lessons  for  a  short  period  in  the  school  carried  on 
by  Nanini  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  did 
so  with  any  other  object  than  to  assist  his  friend, 
or  that  he  accepted  any  payment  for  his  aasurt- 
anoe.    O^iroughout  the  whole  course  of  his  career 
he  only  taught  seven  private  pupils,  and  three  of 
these  were  his  own  sons.    The  others  were  An- 
nibale  StabUe,  Andrea  Dragone,  AdrianoQ'prari, 
and  Giovanni  Guidetti.    It  is  probable  therefore 
that,  save  for  a  few  exceptional  gifts  from  patrons 
and  a  little  temporary  employment  as  Director  of 
Concerts,  he  had  to  subsist  upon  the  very  humble 
salaries  attached  to  the  peimanent  offices  which  he 
held.    In  addition  to  this  chronic  penuiy  he  had  to 
endure  stroke  after  stroke  of  the  severest  domes- 
tic affliction.     His  three  promising  sons,  Angelo, 
Kidolfo,  and  SiUa,  ail  died. one  after  the  other, 
just  as  they  had  given  subst^ial  proofs  of  their 
intellectual  inheritance  of  tlieS^  father's  genius; 
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in  1580  hi6  wife  died ;  uid  his  nmalidng  MB, 
Igino,  WM  a  wild  and  worthleis  man.  Tei 
neither  peverty  nor  aonow  oould  quench  the  fire 
of  his  ^BBine,  nor  oheok  the  mandk  of  his  in- 
dustry. The  years  between  1571  and  1594,  when 
he  died,  were  to  the  full  as  fruitful  as  those 
whibh  had  preceded  them.  And  though  he  him- 
self had  little  to  gain  in  renown,  the  world  has 
profited  by  a  productiveness  which  continued 
unabated  down  to  the  very  month  of  his  death. 

No  sooner  was  he  reinstated  at  the  Vatican 
than  he  sent  a  present  of  two  masses,  one  for 
five  and  the  other  tot  six  voices,  to  the  Papal 
Choir.  The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  motetti  in  his  first  volume, 
'  O  Magnum  Mysterium* ;  that  of  Hhe  other  from 
the  old  hjnm,  'Yeni  Creator  Spiritus,*  of  the 
libri  Corali.  They  are  in  his  finest  and  most 
matured  manner,  and  were  probably  composed 
in  the  year  of  their  presentation.  Th^y  have 
never  been  printed,  but  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  following  year, 
i  1572,  he  published  at  Rome,  probably  with  Ales- 
sandro  Gardano,  his  second  volume  "of  motetti. 
It  is  not  certain  that  any  copies  of  this  edition/ 
exi^t,  but  reprints  of  it  are  extant,  by  Sooto,  of 
Venice,  in  1580  and  1588,  and  by  Qardano,  6f 
Venice,  in  1594.  It  was  in  this  volume  thatylie 
included  four  motetti  written  by  his  three  mna* 
It  was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  persistent 
of  his  fiiends,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Estey  who 
died  that  same  year.  Among  the  finest  contents 
of  this  volume  are  'DereUnquat  impiuaTviam 
suam,'  and  'Canite  tubft  in  Sion,*  for  five' voices, 
and  'Jerusalem,  dto  veniat  salus  tua,f  *Veni 
Domine,' '  Sancta  et  immaculata  Virginii 
'  Tu  es  Petrus,'  each  for  six  voices.  £u1 
them  all  for  sweetness  and  tend»ness  oj 
is  'Peccantem  me  quotidie  et  non 
tjentem  timor  mens  conturbat  me,  qi 
femo  nulla  est  redemptio ;  miserere 
et  salva  me.* 

Inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  its  predeceAsora,  was 
\  the  third  volume  of  motetti,  whidi  h  3  printed 
ill  I575»  ^th  a  dedication  to  Alfonso  II,  Duke 
of  Ferraia,  and  ooudn  to  his  lost  f  riend  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  There  are,  howev<  r,  certain 
brilliant  exceptions  to  the  low  level  of  I  he  book  ; 
notably  the  motetti  for^eight  voices,  v  rhich  are 
finer  than  any  which  he*had  yet  writtc  a  for  the 
same  number  of  shigers,  and  inoludeTthe  well- 
known  and  magnificent  compositions^y*  Surge  it> 
luminare  Jerusalem,'  and  '  HodieOh^^stus  natua 
est.'  Besides  the  original  edition  oef  this  work, 
by  Gardano  of  Rome,  there  are  nc/less  than  four 
reprints  by  Scoto  and  Gardano  (^Venice,  dated 
I575»i58i,  1589,  and  1594 reRpjfetively.  Itforma 
vol.  3  of  the  cooiplete  edition  of/Mesars.  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel,  now  in  course  of  pi'Jblication. 

In  this  year,  1575,  the  y*ar  of  the  Jubilee, 
an  incident  occurred  which  L^ust  have  made  one 
of  the  brightest  passages  i- 
Paleetrina.  Fifteen  hund], 
native  town,  belonging  to 
of  the  Crucifix  and  the  y  Sacrament,  came  to 
Borne.  They  had  divide  6.  themselves  into  three 
/ 
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ohanuei.  PrilBsts,  laymen,  boy«  and  ladies  went 
to  form  their  sompanies ;  and  thej  made  a  aglemiL 
entry  into  the  dty,  tiiigmg  the  music  of  their 
townsman,  with  its  great  orafttor  conducting  it  at 
their  head. 

In  the  following  year,  Gregory  XIII  com* 
missioned  Palestrina  to  revise  the  'Graduale' 
and  the  '  Antifonario '  of  the  Latin  Church,  This 
was  a  work  of  great  and  somewhat  thankless 
labour.  It  involved  little  more  than  compila- 
tion and  rearrangement,  and  on  it  all  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  genius  were  altogether  thrown 
away.  Unoongenial  however  as  it  was,  Pales- 
trina, with  unwavering  devotion  to  his  art,  and 
to  the  Church  to  which  he  had  so  absolutdy 
devoted  both  himself  and  it,  undertook  the  task. 
Well  aware  of  its  extent,  he  called  to  his  aid  his 
favourite  pupil,  Guidetti,  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  correction  of  the  '  Antifonario.'  Guidetti  car- 
ried this  part  of  the  work  through  under  the 
sui)ervision  ef  his  master,  and  it  was  published 
a/t  Borne  in  1582  under  the  titie  'Directorium 
dhori.*  [See  Gvjdbtti  ;  vol.  i.  p.  639  a.]  The 
'Graduaie,'  which  P^destrina  had  reserved  to 
himself,  he  never  completed.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  perseveranoe  of  the  most  persevering ;  and 
the  most  loving  of  churchmen  and  the  most  fiuth- 
fol  of  artists  fell  back  here.  He  seems  to  have 
finished  a  first  instalment,  but  the  rest  he  left 
less  than  half  done,  and  the  whole  was  found 
after  his  death  among  his  abandoned  manuscripts. 
His  mean  son,  Igino,  who  survived  him,  on  finding 
it  among  his  papers,  got  some  inferior  musician  to 
finish  it,  and  then  contracted  to  sell  it  to  a  care- 
less printer  for  2500  soudi,  as  the  sole  and  genuine 
work  of  his  fiitther.  The  purchaser  had  just  cau* 
tion  enough  to  send  the  MS.  for  the  revision  and 
approval  of  the  Vatican  Chapter.  The  fraud  was 
thus  discovered,  and  the  result  was  a  lawsuit, 
which  teruunated  in  the  abrogation  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  consignment  of  ^  manuscript  to 
a  convenient  oblivion.  -""iY^ 

The  loss  of  his  patron  IppSito  d'Este  was  to 
some  extent  made  up  to  PaJestrina  by  the  kind- 
BOSS  of  Giaoomo  Bnonoompagni,  nephew^  of 
Gregory  XIII,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1580,  to 
receive  nobility  at  the  hands  of  his  relative.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  music,  «nd  proceeded  at 
once  to  oiganiae  a  series  of  concerts,  under  the 
direction  of  Palestrina.  To  him  Palestrina  dedi- 
cated a  volume  of  twenty -six  madrigals  for  five  , 
voaoes.  Eight  of  these  were  composed  upon 
Petrarch's  *Can2oni'  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  the 
rest  were  set  to  miscellaneous  sacred  words.  The 
publication  of  these  was  followed  by  that  of  an- 
other  volume  of  motetti  for  four  voices  only. 
Several  editions  of  both  works  are  extant.  The 
madrigals  call  for  no  comment ;  but  the  volume 
of  motetti  is  unusually  beautiful.  They  were 
probably  composed  in  the  year  of  their  publi- 
cation, during  the  first  foroe  of  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Lucrezia ;  and  to  this  the  intensity  of 
their  pathos  and  the  choice  of  the  words  to  which 
they  are  written  may  be  ascribed.  '  Supra  flu- 
miua  Babylonia,  iUic  sedimus  et  flevimus,  dum 
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reoordaremur  tui,  Sion;    in  salidbus  in  medio 

ejus  8U0pendimu8  organA  nostra,*  which  are  the 
words  of  the  finest  of  them  all,  may  well  have 

represented  to  himself  the  heart-broken  oomposer 

mourning  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  Sot  the  lost 

wife  whom  he  had  loved  so  lobg. 

Upon  these,  in  1^2,  followed  the  fourth  in 

the  series  of  masses  for  fout  and  five  voices, 

a  volume  by  no  means  remarkable,  save  that  it 

was  written  and  dedicated  to  Gregory  at  his  own 

request.     Palestrina  seems  to  li^ve  been  aware 

of  its  inferiority,  and  to  have  resolved  to  present 

the  Pontiff  with  something  more  wOTihy  of.  them 

both.    He  accordingly  conceived  the  iiiea  of  com- 

posing  1^  series  of  motetti  to  words  choeen  from 

the  ^ng  of  Solomon.    The  execution  e^  these, 

with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Great^Iass, 

was  the  happiest  effort  of  his  genius.     In 

all  his  critics  and  biographers  unite  to 'say 

he  surpassed  himself.    Flushed  with  the  glo: 

sense  of  his  success,  he  carried  the  book,  v 

completed,  in  person  to  Gregory,  and  laid  it 

the  foot  of  his  chair.    It  was  printed  by  Gardan< 

in  1584,  but  so  great  was  its  renown  that  in  less 

than  sixty  years  from  the  date  of  its  composition 

it  had  passed  through  ten  fredi  editions  at  the 

hands  of  some  half-a-dozen-  different  publishers. 
Palestrina  had  now  arrived  at  the  last  decade 

of  his  life.    In  it  we  can  trace  no  diminution 

of  his  industry,  no  relaxation  in  the  fibre  or  fire 

of  his  genius.     In  1584  he  published,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Andrea  Battore,  nephew  of  Stephen, 

King  of  Poland,  who  had  been  created  a  Car- 
dinal, his  fifth  volume  of  motetti  for  five  voices. 

It  is  a  volume  of  unequal  merit,  but  it  contains 

one  or  two  of  the  rarest  examples  of  the  master. 

Such  especially  are  those  entitled  'Peocavi,  quid 

fadam  tiln,  oh  custos  hominum,*  'Peocavimus 

cum*  patribus    nostris,'  and   *  Paudtes    dierum 

meorum  finietur   brevi.*     Baini  admired  these 

so  extravagantly  as  to  say  that  in  writing  them 

Palestrina  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
sider himself  the  simple  amanuensiB  of  Grodl 

There  are  four  different  editions  of  this  work  by 

Scoto  of  Venice,  and  the  two  by  the  Gardani  of 

Venice  and  Rome.     To  the  sacred  motetti  of 

this  volume  are  prefixed    two    secular   pieces, 

written  to  some  Latin  elegiac  verses,  in  honour 

of  Prince  Battore  and  his  imcle.  llie  style  of 
these  is  light  and  courtly ;  rather  fit,  says  Baini« 
for  instruments  than  the  voice ;  and  the  rhythm 
has  a  smack  of  the  hallo.  In  the  third  edition 
of  these  motetti,  Gardano  of  Venice  published 
a  posthumous  motetto,  'Opem  nobis,  o  Thoma^ 
porrige,*  in  order  to  sell  his  book  the  better. 

Palestrina  had  intended  to  dedicate  the  last- 
mentioned  volume  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Battore,  and  his  kindness  to  him,  made  him  change 
his  mind.  In  order  however  to  atone  for  such 
a  diversion  of  homage,  he  sent  to  Gregory  three 
masses  fjg^  six  vdoes.  Of  these  the  two  first  were* 
foundeoon  the  subjects  of  his  motets  <Viri 
Galilad '  and  *  Dum  complerentur.'  They  had  all 
the  beauties  of  the  earlier  works,  with  the  result 

of  the  maturity  of  the  author's  genius  and  ex-    ^  ^    ,   __    , 

perienc©  superadded.     The   thini,   'Te  Deum    those  to  whom  he 
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landamiis,^  Baini  stattf :  to  be  rather  heavy,' 
partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  *  character  of  the 
key*  in  which  it  is  written,  but  more,  probably, 
from  too  servile  an  adherence  to  the  form  of  an 
dd  Ambrosian  hymn  on  which  it  is  founds 

About  this  time  we  notice  traces  of  »  popular 
desire  to  get  hold  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  Pales- 
trina. Francesco  Landoni  possessed  himaelf,  for 
instance,  of  copies  of  the  two  madrigab,  '  Veativa 
i  colli,'  and  *  Cc«i  le  chiome  mie,'  which  Vincenao 
Galild  had  azranged  for  the  lute.  He  printed 
them  in  a  miscellaneous  vdume,  raititled 
'  Spoglia  Amorosa,'  through  Scoto  of  Venice,  in 
1585.  Gardano  of  Rome,  too,  published  a  cci- 
lection  of  madrigals  by  sundry  composers,  under 
the  name  of  *  Dolci  Affetl*  Among  these  there 
was  one  of  Palestrina's  to  the  words — 

Oh  beUa  Nin&  mis,  ch'al  fuooo  spento 
Bendi  le  fiamme,  anxi  xiicaldi  il  gelo,  etc ; 

and  two  or  three  other  stray  pieces  of  hia  were 
published  in  like  manner  about  the  same  time. 

In  April  1585   Gregory  died>  and  was   auc- 

oeeded  by  Sixtus  V.    Palestrina  made  somewfafit 

much  haste  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  new 

[Pontiff.    A  motetto  and  a  mass—each  entitled 

Tu  es  pastor  ovium' — ^which  he  sent  to  him 

sre  so  hurriedly  composed  that  on  the  perform- 

oe  of  the  mass  on  Trinity  Sunday,   ^xtu* 

little  bluntly,  '  n  Pierluigi  ha  dimendicato 

la  Alessa  di  Papa  Marcelli  ed  i  Motetti  ddia 

CanJLica.'     These  regrettable  productioDa  wou  d 

well  lost  to  sight  but  for  the  recklc«i« 

of  Igino,  who  looking  only  to   what 

they  would  fetoh,  publidied  them  after 

er's  death  with  a  bold-faced  inBcriptiaci  to 

Vm.   Palestrina  atoned  for  his  misdeed 

ing  forthwith  the  beautiful  maes,  '  A%:^ 

est  Maria  in  Goolum.'    This  masterpiece 

ust  time  to  get  printed  off  without  date 

her  s  name — there  was  no  time  to  make 

»pie8  of  it— before   the  feast    of  the 

It  was  performed  before  Sixtus  in 

Maggiore  on  that  day  (An^.  15). 

of  the  Pontiff  was  unbounded ;  but 

.'ill  took  a  form  which  led  to  the  la&s 

t  oocunrenoe  in  Palestrina^s  life.    It 

I'^membered  that  he  had  for  many  years 

position  of  Composer  to  the  Apostolic 

The  Pope  now  conceived  the  idea  of 

him  with  the  title  and  duties  of  Maestri*. 

lissioned  Antonio  Boocapadule,  the  ac- 

to  bring  about  the  change.  A%  Sm 

a  strange  selection  of  an  agent ; 

~ule  who  of  all  others  would 
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own  success.    It  is  of  oourse 
of  some  higher  prefermjait 
his  assistance.    Be  that  as 
have  set  to  work  with  a  wilL 
Benigni,    <Nie  of  the   jmiior 
Idencei,  he  employed  him  to 
I  Benign!  in  a  short  time  an- 
as a  respectable  number  of 
"  the  Pope's  views.     The 
'  either  misled  his  em< 
purposely  deceived   by 
or  else  that  he  augnied 
(S.B.r.1 
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too  fredy  from  one  or  two  stray  expreenons  of 
half-goodwill.  In  any  case,  hii  report  was  so 
encouraging  that  Bocoapadule  called  a  meeting 
of  the  college,  at  which  he  broached  the  Bubject. 
He  was  astoniahed  to  find  an  opposition  so 
strong,  and  expressed  with  so  much  warmth, 
that  he  not  only -desisted,  but  to  shield  himself 
he  disingenuously  laid  the  whole  responsibility 
of  his  overtures  upon  Palestrina.  llie  singers 
probably  knew  better  than  either  to  believe  or 
to  pretend  to  disbelieve  him.  But  they  gave 
vent  to  their  displeasure  by  imposing  a  fine  upon 
the  unfortunate  Benigni.  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing Boocapadule,  remorseful  that  hk  emissaiy 
should  be  made  a  scapegoat,  begged  him  off,  tell- 
ing his  comrades  that  they  haid  not  possessed 
themselves  of  the  true  story.  Benigni  was  ao* 
oordingly  excused  his  fine;  but  the  Pope,  who 
had  become  highly  incensed  at  the  independent 
action  of  his  choir,  was  not  appeased  by  their 
clemency.  He  immediately  struck  off  the  list  of 
singers  four  of  the  more  prominent  members  of 
the  oppositicm.  Two  of  these  he  subsequently 
restored ;  but  the  other  two  remained  permanent 
victims  to  their  expression  of  a  jealousy  the 
vitality  of  which  was  a  disgrace,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  whole  body  to  which  they 
^  belonged.  Palestrina ,  in  order  to  show  a  generous 
/^content  with  his  old  position  of  Compositor^  to 
/  the  choir,  immediately  dowered  it  with  three 
^       new  masses,  two  for  five  voices  and  another  fc^ 
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^  of  courtesy  to  those  by  whom  a  well -deserved 
honour  had  been  so  churlishly  denied  to  him. 

In  the  same  year,  1586,  he  paid  to  Cesare 
Colonna,  Prince  of  Palestrina,  the  homage  of  a 
dedication.     It  was  of  his  second  volume  of 

/  madrigals  for  four  voices.  Some  of  these  are 
{he  best  of  his  secular  works.  Not  so  is  his  con- 
tribution to  a  volume  of  sonnets  by  Zuocarini, 
written  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Francesco 
de'  Medici  and  Bianca  Caopello,  and  put  to  music 
by  different  composers.  Whether  or  not  he  set 
himself  deliberately  to  write  down  to  the  level  of 
the  poetaster's  words,  as  Bain!  suggests,  or 
whether,  as  was  natural,  they  only  failed  to 
inspire  him,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enquire. 
The  fact  is  sufficient  that  Zuocarini  and  the 
occasion  got  all  that  they  deserved  but  no  more. 

From  this  time  to  his  death  the  materials  for 
his  biography  resolve  themselves  into  a  catalogue 
of  publications  and  dedications.  In  1587  and 
1588,  in  answer  to  the  persistent  solicitations  of 
Sixtus  y,  who  had  tired  of  the  Lamentazioni  of 
Carpentrasso,  he  wrote  a  series  of  three  to  take 
their  place  in  the  services  of  the  Holy  Week. 
[See  Lamentations,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.]  In  1589 
he  arranged  a  harmonised  version  of  the  Latin 
Hymnal  for  the  whole  year.    This  work  was 

L^'also  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Sixtus.  Its 
utility  was  interrupted  for  a  time  when  in  ii3i 
Urban  VIII  had  the  words  of  the  Hymnal 
revised  and  reduced  to  correct  Latin  and  metrical 
exactness.     This  reform,  by  no  means  unneeded, 

I  '8alTeBegliM.'aiHl'0Mcrum  oonrlTlum,'  both  for  fikUd'Boe* 
«fo  Joaonei '  for  6  voices. 
VOL.n.  FT.  I  a. 


dislocated  altogether  the  setting  of  Palestrina. 
Urban  therefore  ordered  his  music  to  be  re« 
arranged  in  its  turn  to  fit  the  amended  words. 
This  was  done  by  Naldini,  Ceocarelli,  Laiidi,  and 
Allegri,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  words  and 
musie  together  was  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1644.    [See  Htmn,  toL  i.  p.  7606.] 
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While  the  Hymnal  was  yet  in  type  Sixtus 
•c*v  uiwKK»,  bvvv  tu<  uTv  Tuuicv  cuxu  «iv»u^t  jy*  .died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  VII,  who 
six  ;  and  so  drew  honour  upon  himself  by  an  acF"  only  reigned  thirteen  days.     Urban's  successor 


was  Gregory  XIV,  to  whom  Palestrina  straight- 
way insmbed  a  volume  containing  fifteen  motetti^A^ 
for  six  and  eight  voices,  a  sequenza— the  MagrSf^T 
ficat — and  a  setting  of  the  'Stabat  Mater'  both^^ 
for  eight  voices.  This  book,  otherwise  excellent, 
is  marred  by  the  presence  of  an  early  production, 
the  seventh  of  the  motetti  for  six  voices,  'Tra- 
deut  enim  voe,*  which  is  unworthy  of  his  old 
age,  being  cramped  and  strained  by  the  leading- 
strhigs  of  Goudimel.  The  motetti  for  eight 
voices  are  also  all  inferior.  One  of  them,  named 
'Et  ambulabunt  gentes  in  lumine  tuo*  is  in- 
tended unworthily  to  form  the  and  part  of  that 
named  'Surge,  illuminare  Jerusalem'  in  the 
volume  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
Magnificat  is  also  below  the  average  of  his 
work.  But  the  true  redeeming  feature  of  the 
book  is  the '  Stabat  Mater.*  Dr.  Bumey's  admira- 
tion of  this  was  limitless.  He  obtained  a  sight 
and  copy  of  it  through  the  celebrated  singer 
Santarelli,  and  had  it  printed  in  England  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  music  for  the  Holy  Week 
used  in  the  Cappella  Apoetolica.  It  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  has  very  recently  been  edited, 
with  marks  of  expression  etc.,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Richard  Wagner.  The  rest  of  this  volume 
remains  in  the  Vatican  collection,  and  has  within 
a  few  years  been  printed  for  the  first  time  in  full 
as  vol.  6  of  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

Old  as  Palestrina  now  was,  work  followed  work 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.     In  159 1  he 
sent  his  fifth  volume  of  masses  to  William  V,  n^^ 
Duke  of  Bavaria;   it  contains  amongst  others 
the  two  entitled  'Sterna  Christi  munera'  and 
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<  Iflte  Confesflor/  which  are  very  widely  Imown  In 
modern  times.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  and 
dedicated  to  Gregory  XIY  a  book  containing 
^^^.^izteen  amngements  of  the  '  Magnificat.*  Eight 
^oitheao  were  upon  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
and  ninth,  and  eight  upon  the  alternate  verses  of 
the  canticle.  The  second  of  them  eqsedally  took 
the  fiEOicy  of  Br.  Bumey,  who  gives  it  very  high 
, ,  raaise.  In  1593.  to  Antonio  Abbot  of  Baume  in 
f  tranche  Gomte,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Borne 
during  the  troubles  in  France  and  Germany,  he 
dedicated  a  series^  of  *  Offertoria,'  for  five  voices, 
for  the  whole  year.  Baini  and  Bumey  both  join 
in  extolling  Uieee;  Bumey  especially  selecting 
the  first  of  the  second  portion  ('Ezaltabo  te 
Domine ')  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  Pales- 
trina  over  all  other  ecdesiastical  composers.  In 
the  same  year  too  he  pubUahed  a  volume  of 
^^*  Litanies,*  for  four  voices,  and  his  sixth  volume 
>of  Masses  for  four  and  five  voices,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  who  had  made 
him  director  of  his  concerts.  But  the  end  of 
this  indefatigable  life  was  at  hand.  In  January 
1594  he  issued  his  last  publication.  It  was  a 
coUection  of  thirty  '  Madrigali  spirituali,'  for  five 
,^^  voices,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  dedicated  to  the 
young  Grand-Duchess  of  Tuscany,  vdfe  of  Fer- 
dinand de*  Medici.  Of  this  volume  Baini  says 
that  it  is  in  the  true  style  of  his  motetti  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon;  and  Dr.  Bumey  once  more 
echoes  the  praises  of  his  Italian  biographer. 
He  had  also  begun  to  print  his  seventh  volume 
of  masses  to  be  dedicated  to  Clement  VIII,  the 
last  of  the  Popes  who  had  the  honour  of  be- 
friending him.  But  while  the  work  was  still  in 
the  press  he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  against 
the  acuteness  of  which  his  septuagenarian  con- 
stitution had  no  power  to  contend.  He  took 
to  his  bed  on  January  a6,  1594,  and  died  on 
February  a.  When  he  felt  his  end  approaching 
he  sent  for  Filippo  Neri,  his  Mend,  admirer, 
counsellor,  and  oonfessor  of  many  years,  and 
for  Igino,  the  sole  and  wretched  inheritor  of 
his  name.  As  the  saint  and  the  scapegrace 
stood  by  his  bed,  he  said  simply  to  the  latter, 
'My  son,  I  leave  behind  me  many  of  my 
works  still  unpublished ;  but  thanks  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  my  benefactors,  the  Abbot  of  Baume, 
the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  Ferdinand  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  I  leave  with  them 
money  enough  to  get  them  printed.  I  charge 
you  to  see  &is  done  with  all  speed,  to  the  glory 
of  the  Most  Hiffh  God,  and  for  the  worship  of 
His  holy  temple.  He  then  dismissed  him  with 
a  blessing  which  he  had  not  merited,  and  spent 
the  remaining  twenty-four  hours  of  his  life  in  the 
company  of  the  saintly  Neri.  It  was  in  his  arms 
that  he  breathed  his  last,  true,  even  upon  the 
brink  of  death,  to  that  sympathy  with  piety  and 
purity  which  had  drawn  him  during  hedf  a 
century  to  devote  to  their  illustration  and 
furtherance  all  the  beauties  of  his  fancy  and 
all  the  resources  of  his  learning. 

1  DtvldeA  Into  two  parts,  the  first  containing  40  OfTcrtorles.  from 
Advent  Sunday  to  the  10th  Sunday  after  Pentecost ;  the  lecund  2^ 
Lit  the  test  of  Ctua  eccletiastlcal  year. 
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The  foregoing  aoooont  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  for  the  immeuse  number  of  Paleatrina's 
works.  The  list  appended  to  the  pnapecins  of 
the  complete  criticid  edition*  of  Meaars.  Bnit- 
kopf  k  Hartel  contains  93  Masses,  of  which  11 
have  never  yet  been  printed.  Of  tbeaei,  39  are 
for  4  voices,  28  for  5,  21  for  6,  and  5  for  8 
voices.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  63  iDotets 
for  4  voices,  5a  for  5, 11  for  6,  2  for  7,  47  for  8, 
and  4  for  1 2  voicee.  A  large  numb^  of  these 
have  a  second  part  of  equal  length  with  the 
first.  The  Hymns  for  the  whole  year,  for  4 
voices,  are  45  in  number ;  and  the  Offeartocies, 
for  5  voices,  are  68.  Of  Lamentationa  for  4,  5, 
and  6  voices,  3  books  are  announced ;  of  Litaiiies 
for  4  and  6  voices,  3  books ;  of  Magnificatta  for 
4,  5,  6,  and  8  voices,  2  books;  of  Madrigals  for 
4  voices,  with  Bicercari,  2  books ;  and  of  Madri- 
gals  for  5  voices,  2  books. 

Alfieri  s  edition,  forming  part  of  his  BaMscolta 
di  Musica  Sacra  (lithographed,  in  large  folio,  at 
Home)  is  in  7  vols. — ^vol.  i.  9  Masses ;  roL  iL 
Motets  for  5  voices ;  vd.  iii.  Hymni  totins  anni; 
vol.  iv.  Lamentations,  3  books ;  voL  v.  Offertoria 
totius  anni ;  voL  vi.  Motets  for  6, 7,  and  8  roioes ; 
voL  vii.  Motets  and  Magnificats. 

The  Musica  Divina  of  Proske  and  Pnstei 
contains  9  Masses  (including '  Assumpta^*  '  Tu 
es  Petras,*  *Dum  complerentur  *),  19  motets. 
I  Magnificat,  4  Hymns,  3  Lamentations,  i  Idise- 
rere,  i  Improperia,  i  Benedictus,  and  i  Litany. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  411.] — 5  Masses  and  20  Motete. 
edited  by  Lafage,  are  published  in  8vo.  by 
Launer  of  Paris. — A  large  volume,  edited  by 
J.  M.  Capes  and  publish^  by  Novello  in  1847 
contains  4  Masses,  3  Lamentations,  3  Chants.  5 
Motets,  and  2  Hymns. — ^The  volumes  oi  the  < 
Motett  Society  contain  15  motets,  with  Engliish 
words.  [See  Motett  Sociwt,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.]— 
Numerous  pieces  are  included  in  the  Collections 
of  Ohoron,  Hullah,  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa, 
Bochlits,  Schlesinger,  and  others. 

The  materials  for  this  article  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Histories  of  Bumey  and  Hawkins ; 
F^tis*s  'Biographic  des  Musiciens';  but  espe- 
cially from  Baini's  'Memorie  storioo-critiche 
deUa  vita  e  dell'  opere  di  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da 
Palestrina,*  etc.  (a  vols.  4to,  Borne,  i8a8),  with 
the  useful  r^um^  of  Kandler  and  Kiesewetter 
(Leipzig  1834).  The  head  of  Palestrina  given 
on  the  preceding  page — the  only  contemporary 
portrait  known — ^is  an  exact  facsimile  of  a  portion 
of  the  frontispiece  of  his  'First  book  of  Masses* 
(Rome,  157a),  representing  the  great  musician 
handing  his  book  to  the  Pope,  engraved  firom  the 
copy  of  that  work  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  characteristics  of  Palestrina's  music,  and 
its  relations  to  his  predecessors  and  successors,  will 
be  examined  under  the  head  of  Sghool.   [E.H.P.] 

I  The  publication  of  this  edition  was  begna  In  IMS,  wlUi  a  rolume  of 
5-part  motets  edited  byTh.  yon  Wltfc,  and  6  volamM  wan  pubUtbed 
at  intenmls.  But  In  Januair  1679  a  complete  sjvtcmatlc  Proapectas 
was  Issued  by  the  finn,  and  the  work  Is  now  prooeodlng  with  Tigour. 
It  will  be  a. noble  monument  to  the  enterprise  and  aocuracjr  of  the 
house  which  has  published  the  complete  editions  of  Beetbotrn. 
Hendelsv)hn,  and  Moairt,  and  the  macnlflcent  series  of  the  Bach 
and  Handel  Societies. 
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PALFPY. 

PALFFY,  Count  FiBDnrAim  voir  Ebd6d,  aa 
enthufliastic  amateur,  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  i, 
X774,  ^^^  there  Feb.  4. 1840.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  noblemen,^  who  bought  the  Theatre 
an-der-Wien  from  Baron  von  Brann  in  1807, 
and  leased  the  two  oourt  theatres.  When 
they  quarrelled  and  parted,  Paifij  took  on  the 
theatre,  and  became  his  own  manager,  dur- 
ing the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  career.  He 
also  founded  the  dramatic  benefit-fund  which 
bean  his  name,  and  is  still  in  existence.  He 
engaged  first-rate  singers,  and  gave  performances 
of  a  high  order  of  merit,  but  the  expenses  were 
ruinous,  and  heavy  losses  obliged  him  to  relinquinh 
the  undertaking  at  the  dose  of  i8ai.  He  asso- 
ciated a  good  d^  with  Beethoven,  who  was  wont 
however  to  speak  with  scant  courtesy  of  Palffy 
and  his  opinion  on  matters  of  art.  [C.  F.  P.J 

PAIiOTTA,  Mattbo,  called  U  Panormitano, 
from  his  birthplace  Palenno,  studied  in  the  Con- 
servatorio  San  Onofrio  at  Naples,  apparently  at 
the  same  time  as  PergolesL  On  his  return  to 
Palermo  he  passed  the  necessary  examinations, 
and  was  ordained  secular  priest.  He  then  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  studies  in  part- writing 
and  counterpoint,  and  produced  a  valuable  work 
'Gregoriani  cantus  enucleata  praxis  et  cognitio* 
being  a  treatise  on  Guide  d'Arezzo's  Solmisation, 
and  an  instruction-book  in  the  church-tones.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
YI  invited  Palotta  to  Vienna  as  Capellmeister, 
but  Palotta  himielf  applied  to  the  Emperor  in 
1 733,  asking  for  the  post  of  Composer  of  a  eappeUa 
music.  The  then  Court-capellmeister  warmly  re- 
commended him,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  court-composers  with  a  salary  of  400  florins 
on  Feb.  25, 1 733,  was  dismissed  in  1741,  and  rein- 
stated in  1 749.  He  died  in  Vienna  on  March  28, 
1 758,  aged  70.  The  libraries  of  the  Court-chapel 
and  the  GeeellBchaft  der  Musikfreunde  possess  a 
number  of  his  masses  in  4  to  8  parts,  motets,  etc., 
all  written  in  a  pure  and  elevated  church  style, 
the  parts  moTing  easily  and  naturally  in  spite  of 
their  elaborate  counterpoint.  In  many  points  they 
recall  Caldara.  One  special  feature  in  Palotta  s 
music  is  the  free  development  of  the  chief  subject, 
and  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  combines  it  with 
the  counter-subjects.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PAMMELIA.  The  first  collection  of  Canons, 
Bounds,  and  Catches,  published  in  this  country. 
It  was  issued  in  1609,  under  the  editorship  of 
Thomas  Bavenscroft,  with  the  title  of  *Pam- 
melia.  Mvsicks  Miscellanie,  Or,  Mixed  Varietie 
of  Pleasant  Boundelayes,  and  delightf  ull  Catches, 
of «).  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10  Parts  in  one.  Never  so 
ordinarie  as  musicall,  none  so  musical,  as  not  to 
all  very  pleasing  and  acceptable.*  It  contains 
100  compositions,  many  of  considerable  antiquity, 
several  of  which  are  still  well  known  and  have 
been  reprinted  in  modem  publications,  amongst 
them  'Hey hoe  to  the  green  wood,'  'All  in  to 
service,*  *Now  kiss  the  cup,  cousin,*  'Joan,  come 
kiss  me  now,*  'There  lies  a  pudding,'  'Jack  boy, 

I  Hit  usociates  In  the  nndertekbiff  wore  Prince  Lobkowiti,  Connt 
Lodron.  Count  Zlchj.  Count  Ferdinuul  Scterbajqr.  and  Frlnee  Mlcho- 
lu  Etterluuy,  praildeDt. 
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ho  boy*  (alluded  to  in  Shakspere*s  'Taming  of 
the  Shrew'),  'Banbury  Ale,*  'Now  Robin  lend  to 
me  thy  bow,*  and  'Let*s  have  a  peal  for  John 
Cook*8  soul.'  A  second  edition  appeared  in  161 8. 
A  second  part  was  issued,  also  in  1609,  under 
the  title  of  'Deuteromelia :  or.  The  Second  part 
of  Musicks  melodic,  or  melcdius  Musicke  of 
Pleasant  Roundelaies ;  E.  H.  mirth,  or  Freemens 
Songs  and  such  delightfull  Catches.  Qui  Canere 
potent  oaruU,  Catdi  that  catch  can.  Vt  Md 
Os^  tie  Cor  mdot  affieit  A  r^eU*  This  contains 
31  compositions,  viz.  7  Fraemen*s  Songs  for  3, 
and  7  for  4  voices,  and  8  rounds  or  catches  for  3, 
and  9  for  4  voices.  Of  the  Freemen*s  Songs  the 
following  are  still  well  known ;  'As  it  fell  on  a 
holy  day'  (John  Dory),  'We  be  soMiers  three,' 
'We  be  three  poor  niaiiners,'  'Of  all  the  birds,' 
and  '  Who  liv^  so  merry  in  all  this  land ' ;  and 
of  the  catches,  'Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave' 
(directed  to  be  sung  in  Shaksp6re*s  'Twelfth 
Night')  and  'Mault's  come  down.*  No  com- 
poser's names  are  given  in  either  part.  [W.  H.  H.] 

PANDEAN  PIPE  (Fr.  FiiUe  de  Pan ;  Ger. 
Syrinx),  A  simple  instrument,  of  many  forms 
and  materials,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  and 
the  most  widely  disseminated  of  any.  It  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Ugab,  the  first 
wind-instrument  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen. 
iv.  ai,  and  Psalm  cL),  in  the  former  of  these 
passages  translated  'organ,*  in  the  latter,  'pipe.' 
It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  syrinx,  being  made  with  from  three  to 
nine  tubes,*  but  usually  with  seven,  a  number 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Virgil.'  It  is 
depicted  in  a  MS.  of  the  nth  century  pre- 
served in  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale  of  Paris,  and 
is  probably  the  fretteU,  fritel  or  fritiau,  of  the 
Men^triers  in  the  I2tb  and  13th  centuries.  It 
is  known  in  China  as  Koan-tfee,  with  twelve 
tubes  of  bamboo ;  was  used  by  the  Peruvians 
under  the  name  of  huayro'puhura,  being  made 
of  cane,  and  also  of  a  greenish  steatite  or  soap- 
stone.  Of  the  former  material  is  a  fine  speci- 
men now  in  the  British  Museum,*  consisting 
of  fourteen  reed  pipes  of  a  brownish  colour  tied 
together  with  thread  in  two  rows,  so  as  to 
form  a  double  set  of  seven  reeds.  Both  sets  are 
of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  and  are 
placed  side  bv  side,  the  shortest  measuring  3, 
the  longest  6|  inches.  One  set  is  open  at  the 
bottom,  the  other  closed,  in  consequence  of  which 
arrangement  octaves  are  produced.  The  scale  is 
pentatonic. 

The  soapstone  instrument  is  even  more  re- 
markable. It  measures  5^  inches  high  by  6^  wide, 
and  contains  eight  pipes  bored  from  the  solid 
block,  and  quaintly  ornamented.  Four  of  the 
tubes  have  small  lateral  finger-holes,  which,  when 
closed,  lower  the  pitch  a  semitone.  Thus  twelve 
notes  in  all  can  be  produced.  The  scale  is  pecu- 
liar and  perhaps  arbitrary ;  or  the  holes  may  have 
served  for  certain  modes,  of  the  use  of  which  by 

*  TheocritiM,  IdyU  Iz. 

■  'BBt  mlhl  dlsparlbns  aeptem  eompaeta  elentis  Fistula.' 

*  Bee  Catalogue  of  InftrutnenU  in  South  Keniingion  Kuiettm,  by 
0.  Enid,  p.  86,  for  a  woodcut  of  thla  BfMdinen. 
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the  PemviAns  there  is  evidence  in  GarcilMBO  de 
U  VegA  Had  other  historians. 

A  modem  Roumanian  specimen,  containing 
twenty-five  tubes  arranged  in  a  curve,  is  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  the  longest  pipes 
over  13  inches  in  length. 

There  is  an  excellent  and  well  preserved  ex- 
ample in  a  bas-relief  from  the  Abbey  of  St. 
George  de  BoecherviUe,  Normandy,  of  nth  cen- 
tury date,  which  is  figured  in  Mr.  Engel's  excel- 
lent work  above  quoted. 

The  Pandean  Pipe  is  theoretically  a  series  of 
stopped  tubes  blown  from  the  edge  of  the  upper, 
ana,  in  this  case,  the  only  orifice,  as  already  de- 
scribed under  Flutb.  One  note  and  occasional 
hannonics  are  usually  produced  from  each  tube, 
the  scale  being  diatonic,  and  of  variable  extent 
according  to  the  skill  and  convenience  of  the 
performer.  At  the  present  day  it  is  rarely  heard 
except  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  drama  of 
Punch  and  Judy,  and  is  commonly  termed  the 
'mouth-organ.'  It  is  enclosed  in  a  leather  or 
paper  case  which  is  pushed  into  the  open  waist- 
coat of  the  player,  the  different  parts  of  the  scale 
being  reached  by  rotation  of  the  head.  The 
quality  of  the  tone  is  reedy  and  peculiar,  some- 
what veiled  from  the  absence  of  harmonics  of 
even  numbers,  it  being  a  stopped  pipe,  of  which, 
however,  the  first  harmonic  on  the  twelfUi,  and 
not  the  fundamental  tone,  is  habitually  sounded. 
In  this  respect  and  in  its  quality  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  '  Harmonic  flute   stop  of  the  organ. 

It  had  a  temporary  popularity  in  this  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  itinerant  parties  of  musicians,  terming  them- 
selves Pandeans,  went  about  the  country,  and  gave 
performances.  *  The  lowest  set  of  reeds  (the  *  sep- 
tem  discriniina  vocum*  of  Virgil),  says  a  writer 
in  1 8a  I,  is  called  the  contra  hcuso  or  double  base ; 
the  next  fctgoUo,  or  bassoon ;  the  third  septenary 
is  the  tenor  or  second  treble ;  and  the  fourth  or 
highest  range  of  pipes,  the  first  treble ;  so  that 
in  the  aggregate  there  is  a  complete  scale  of  four 
octaves,  and  they  can  play  in  three  or  four  parts. 
The  reeds  or  pipes  are  fastened  under  the  chin 
of  the  performer,  and  the  lip  runs  from  one  to 
the  other  with  seeming  facility,  without  moving 
the  instrument  by  manual  ^  assistance. 

'  A  company  of  them  was  introduced  at  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  a  few  years  ago,  and  since  that  they 
are  common  enough  in  the  streets  of  London.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  performers, 
particularly  the  first  treble,  have  more  than  seven 
pipes,  which  enables  them  to  extend  the  melody 
beyond  the  septenary.*    (Encyclop.  LondinensiSy 

l83I.) 

A  tutor  for  this  instrument  was  published  in 
1807,  entitled  *The  Complete  Preceptor  for 
Davies*8  new  invented  Syrrynx  {sie)  or  patent 
Pandean  Harmonica,  containing  tunes  and 
military  pieces  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts.' 
The  writer  states  that  '  by  making  his  instru- 
ment of  glass  he  gains  many  advantages  over  the 
common  reed,  the  tone  being  inconceivably  more 

1  'Kt  rapra  ealamoi  unoo  pcrevrren  labro.'  Lueretliu.   Thb  line 
elaarlj  Indfeatai  tha  ideotitr  of  tiM  lDstr«iii«nt. 
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brilliant  and  sonorous.'  The  scale  giv«B  oon- 
mences  on  A  below  the  treble  aUhve,  rising  \f} 
fifteen  intervals  to  the  A  above  the  ■erne  stave. 
The  G  is  indicated  as  the  key-note^  whi^  a 
marked  as  such.  The  instrument  appean  w 
have  been  susceptible  of  DonUe-tongiumg  Hkie 
the  Fluts.  [W^RSl] 

PANDORAorPANIX)RE.  A  Citherof largw 
dimensions  than  the  Obpheobeoit.         [A.J.H.'> 


PANNY,  J08SPH,  son  of  the  sciiooliiiaster  of 
Kolmitsberg,  Austria;  bom  Oct.  33,  1794;  was 
well  grounded  in  music  and  the  violin  by  his 
father,  and  at  length  obtained  the  means  of  plae^ 
ing  himself  under  Eybler  at  Vienna.  Here  his 
talent  and  his  progress  were  remariutble  ;  Paga- 
nini  selected  him  to  compose  a  ecena  for  Tiolin 
and  orchestra,  and  played  it  at  his  farewell  con- 
cert in  1838.  Panny  wandered  through  l^orth 
Germany,  playing,  teaching,  conducting,  as  he 
found  opportunity,  and  at  length  settled  in 
Mayence,  married,  and  founded  a  school  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  among  the  papils 
at  which  was  our  own  countryman  Pkabsall. 
Panny  died  Sept.  7,  1838.  [G.] 

PANOFK  A,  Hmnbich,  bora  Oct.  «,  1807,  at 
Breslau.  His  early  life  was  a  struggle  betwea 
duty  in  the  shape  of  the  law,  and  inclination  in 
that  of  music.  Music  at  length  prevailed,  his 
filither  consented  to  his  vnshes,  and  at  the  age 
of  1 7  he  quitted  the  College  of  Breslau  and  put 
himself  under  Mayseder  for  the  violin*  and  Hoff- 
mann for  composition,  both  at  Vienna.  He  re- 
mained with  them  studying  hard  for  three  years. 
In  1837  he  gave  his  first  concert.  In  1829  he 
left  Vienna  for  Munich,  and  thenoe  went  to 
Berlin.  In  1831  his  &ther  died,  and  Pandka 
came  into  his  patrimony.  After  some  length- 
ened travelling  he  settled  at  Paris  in  1834  as  a 
violin -player.  After  a  time  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  singing,  and  in  conjunction  with  Bor- 
dogni  founded  in  1843  an  *  Acad^ie  de  chant.* 
In  44  he  Clime  to  London,  and  in  47  (Jenny 
Lind's  year)  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Lumley  as  one 
of  his  assistants  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The 
Revolution  of  1848  fixed  him  here;  he  pub- 
lished a  'Practical  Singing  Tutor,'  and  was 
widely  known  as  a  teacher,  in  185  a  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  is  still  residing.  His  principal 
works  are  *  L'Art  de  chanter*  (op.  81) ;  *  L'Ecole 
de  Chant,*  of  which  a  new  edition  has  very 
lately  appeared ;  24  Vocalises  progressives  (op. 
85)  ;  Ab^c^daire  vocal  (and  ed.);  la  Vocalises 
d'artiste  (op.  86) ; — all  published  by  Brandos. 
He  has  translated  Baillot*s  *  Nouvelle  M^thdle* 
for  the  violin  into  German.  Panofka  has  also 
published  many  works,  violin  and  piano,  and 
violin  and  orchestra,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  these.  [G.] 

PANSERON,  AuousTE,  bom  in  Paris  April 
a 6,  1 796,  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  his  father,  a  musician,  who  scored  many 
of  Gretry*s  operas  for  him.  He  entered  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  child,  passed  successfully 
through  the  course,  and,  after  studying  harmony 
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and  oompoflitlon  with  Berton  and  Goflseo,  ended 
by  oarrying  off  the  *  Grand  priz  de  Rome  '(1813). 
He  made  good  nse  of  his  tune  in  Italj,  took  les- 
sons in  oounterpoint  and  fogue  from  the  Abb^ 
Mattel,  at  Bologna,  and  studied  especially  the 
art  of  singing,  and  the  style  of  the  old  Italian 
masten.    AfWr  traTelling  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, and  even  reaching  St.  Petersbui^,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Paris,  and  becune  a  teacher.    Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  'aocompagnateur' 
to  the  Op^ra  Comique,  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  produoe  two  small  one-act  pieces  long 
since  forgotten.    He  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  necessary  qualities  for  success  on 
the  stage,  but  he  had  a  real  gift  of  tune,  and  this 
secured  great  popularity  for  a  number  of  French 
romances  composed  between  1825  and  40,  melo- 
dious, well  written  for  the  voice,  easily  remem- 
bered, and  often  pleasing  or  even  more;  but 
marred  by  too  much  pretenmon.    The  merits  of 
such  sentimental  trifles  as  these  would  scarcely 
have  earned  Panseron  a  European  figune,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  didactic  works.    His  wide 
experience  during  his  professorships  at  the  Con- 
servatoire— solfeggio,   1826;  vocalisation,  Sept. 
1831 ;  and  smging,  Jan.  1836— -taught  him  the 
requirements  of  pupils,  and  how  those  require- 
ments can  best  be  met.    His  works  are  thus  of 
value  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  we 
give  a  complete  list,  classified  under  the  various 
heads. 

lior  Toonv  tenor  or  soprano) ;  U 
Special  itudioB  irith  IS  BzerebM 
fur  lopnuio  or  tenor ;  IS  Bzerclaei 
and  «->  do.  Ibr  S  aopranoa ;  Method 
of  tinging  for  low  tenor,  baritone, 
or  contralto ;  96  Eierdsea  and  S5 
ProgreMlTe  do.  for  ban.  baritone, 
or  eontmlto;  12  Special  ttudlea. 
with  12  Ezerclies  fur  ban.  bari- 
tone, or  contralto ;  Complete  me- 
thod fbr  meizo  soprano ;  SB  Kzer- 
cUes  for  mezxo  soprano,  and  iS 
eaijr  and  proKraMive  do. 

a.  On  the  art  of  composUion— A 
Practical  Treatise  on  harmonjr 
and  modulation ;  with  60  exerclsM 
on  flgnred  banes  and  70  on  un- 
flgured  do.,  and  a  course  uf  lee- 
tores  on  writing  a  ban  to  a  given 
mdudjr.  The  art  of  oiodalailng 
on  the  Violin. 
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single  Toifo— *A  B,  0  musical'; 
Contlnoatlon  of  do. ;  Soirdge  for 
meno  sopraao :  Do.  In  r,  low  tenor 
and  baritone :  Do.  for  contralto ; 
Do.  for  artists ;  Do.  with  changing 
clefs;  98  Bzereises  on  «»Kanging 
deb ;  Do.,  do.,  dlflleult 

8.  Progresslre  solfeggi  for  sereral 
voices—Primary  manual,  for  C  and 
S  voices;  SolMge  for  3  Toioes; 
Progressive  do.  for  ban  and  bari- 
tone; Do.ooncertantelbr1LS,and 
4  Toioes ;  Do.  d'ensemble  for  Z  S. 
and  4  voices  ;  Solffige  k  due  with 
changing  el  efik 

3.  Do.  for  instrumental  per^ 
formers— Do.  for  Pianists ;  Do.  for 
Violin  plaveta. 

4.  On  the  art  of  singing— Method 
for  soprano  and  tenor,  in  2  parts ; 
Appendix  to  do.  (Sft  easy  exercises 

PaDseron  also  composed  3  masses  for  3  treble 
voices,  and  a  'Mois  de  Marie'  containing  motets 
and  cantiques  for  i,  2,  and  3  voices.  This  pains- 
taking musician,  who  was  kind  and  amiable  in 
private  life,  and  possessed  as  much  ability  as 
learning,  died  in  Paris,  July  29,  1859.      [G.C.] 

PANTALEON  or  PANTALON.  A  very 
lan;e  DuLCiiCKB  invented  and  played  upon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  Pantaloon 
Hebenstreit,  whose  name  was  transferred  to  the 
instrument  by  Louis  XIV.  The  name  was  also 
given  in  Germany  to  horizontal  pianofortes  with 
the  hammers  striking  downwards.         [A.  J.H.] 

PANTHEON.  A  building  in  Oxford  Street^ 
erected  in  1770-71  from  the  designs  of  James 
Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of  £60,000,  for  masquerades, 
concerts,  balls,  etc.,  and  as  '  a  Winter  Ranelagh.' 
It  occupied  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  besides 
the  principal  entrance  in  Oxford  Street  there 


were  entrances  in  Poland  Street  and  Great  Marl- 
'  borough  Street.  Hie  interior  contained  a  lai^ge 
rotunda  and  fourteen  other  rooms  most  8plendi(Uy 
decorated ;  the  niches  in  the  rotunda  being  filled 
with  white  porphyry  statues  of  the  heathen 
deities,  Britiumia,  G«orge  III,  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte. The  building  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  Jan.  26,  177a.  For  some  years  it  proved  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  Italian  Opera,  as  the  pro- 
prietors always  provided  the  best  performers.  In 
1 775  ^^®  fitmouB  songstress,  Agujari,  was  engaged, 
who  was  succeeded,  a  few  years  later,  by  the 
equally-famed  Giorgi,  afterwards  Banti.  In 
1 783  a  masquerade  took  place  in  celebration  of 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  I V.  The  second  concert  of  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  was  given  here.  May  27, 
1784,  the  place  being  speciidly  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  balloon  in 
which  Lunardi  had  made  his  first  successful 
ascent  from  the  Artillerr  Ground  was  exhibited. 
The  King's  Theatre  having  been  burnt  down  in 
1 788,  the  Pantheon  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre  and 
opened  for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas, 
Feb.  17,  1 791.  On  Jan.  14,  1792,  the  theatre 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1795  the  interior  of 
the  building  was  re-constructed  for  its  original 
purpose  and  opened  in  April  with  a  masquerade, 
but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  in  181 2  was 
again  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  opened  Feb. 
1 7,  with  a  strong  company,  principally  composed 
of  seceders  from  the  King's  Theatre,  for  the  per- 
formance of  Italian  operas.  The  speculation 
however  failed,  and  the  theatre  closed  on 
March  19.  In  the  following  year  (July  23, 
1813)  an  attempt  was  ma^e  to  open  it  as  an 
English  opera  house,  but  informations  being 
laid  against  the  manager  and  performers,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  per^ 
forming  in  an  unlicensed  building,  and  heavy 
penalties  inflicted  (although  not  exacted),  the 
speculation  was  abandoned.  Subsequent  efforts 
to  obtain  a  license  failed,  and  in  Oct.  1814  the 
whole  of  the  scenery,  dresses,  properties,  and 
internal  fittings  were  sold  under  a  distress  for 
rent,  and  the  building  remained  dismantled  and 
desorted  for  nearly  20  years.  In  1834  the  in- 
terior was  re-constructed  by  Sydney  Smirke,  at  a 
cost  of  between  £30,000  and  £40,000,  and  opened 
as  a  bazaar;  part  being  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
paintings,  and  the  back  part,  entered  from  Great 
Marlborough  Street,  fitted  up  as  a  conservatory 
for  the  sale  of  flowers  and  foreign  birds.  The 
bazaar  in  its  turn  gave  way,  and  early  in  1867 
the  premises  were  transferred  to  Messrs.  Gilbey, 
the  well-known  wine-merchants,  by  whom  they 
are  still  occupied.  During  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  building  Wyatt's  original  front  in  Oxford 
Street  has  remained  unaltered.  [W.H.H.] 

PANTOMIME  (Gr.  'An  imitation  of  every- 
thing*). A  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment  in 
whidi  the  performers  express  themselves  by 
gestures^  to  the  accompaniment  of  muuc,  and 
which  may  be  called  a  prose  ballet.  It  has 
been  in  use  ainong  Oriental  nations  from  very 
ancient  times.  &e  Greeks  introduced  pan- 
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tomime  into  their  cfaaroMi,  Bome  of  the  par- 
formen  geatioulAting,  Aooompanied  bj  muac, 
whilst  oUien  sang.  The  Bomaiu  had  entire 
dnunatio  repreaentatioiia  oonaiatiiig  of  dandng 
»nd  geaticaJation  only,  and  acme  of  their  per- 
formers attained  higu  exoellenoe  in  the  art. 
A  mixture  of  pantomime  and  dancing  oonsti- 
tuted  the  modem  haUet  dCadion,  so  long  an 
appendage  to  the  Italian  opera.  The  enter- 
tainment commonlj  known  in  this  oountiy  as 
a  Pantomime  was  introduced  about  1715  at 
Linooln*8  Inm  Fields  Theatre  by  John  Bioh,  who 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Lun,  performed  the 
character  of  Harleauin  in  a  style  which  extorted 
the  admiration  of  those  who  most  disapproved  of 
the  class  of  piece.  His  pantomimes  were  origin- 
ally musical  masques,  usually  upon  Bome  olassioal 
mfthological  subiect,  between  the  scenes  of 
which  harlequinade  scenes  were  introduced,  the 
two  parts  having  no  connection.  The  music  for 
the  majority  of  them  was  composed  bv  J.  £. 
GaUiard.  Their  popularity  compelled  the  man- 
agers of  Druzy  Lane  to  adopt  pantomimes  in 
order  to  successfully  compete  with  their  rival, 
and  they  were  then  soon  produced  at  other  thea- 
tres also.  After  a  time  the  original  form  was 
changed,  and  in  lieu  of  the  mythological  masque^ 
a  short  drama,  of  three  or  four  scenes,  was  con- 
structed, the  invariable  characten  in  which, 
under  different  shapes,  were  an  old  man,  his 
pretty  daughter,  or  ward— whom  he  was  desirous 
of  uniting  to  a  wealthy  but  fodliah  suitor,  but 
who  had  a  poorer  and  favoured  lover — and  the 
old  man*B  knavish  serving-man.  The  girl  and  her 
lover  were  protected  by  a  benevolent  fury, 
whilst  the  old  man  and  his  &vourite  had  the 
assistance  of  a  malevolent  spirit.  To  counteract 
the  machinations  of  the  evil  being,  the  &iry 
determined  that  her  proteg^  should  undergo  a 
term  of  probation  under  different  shapes,  and 
accordingly  transformed  them  into  £uu:lequin 
and  Columbine,  giving  to  the  former  a  magic  bat 
to  assist  him  in  his  progress.  The  evil  spirit  then 
transformed  the  old  man  and  his  servant  into  Pan- 
taloon and  Clown,  and  the  wealthy  suitor  into  the 
Dandy  Lover,  and  the  harlequinade  commenced, 
the  twolovers  being  pursued  by  the  others  through 
a  variety  of  scenes,  but  always  foiling  them  by  the 
aid  of  the  bat.^  At  length  the  fairy  reappeared 
and  declared  the  success  of  the  lovers,  and  the 
piece  terminated.  This  form  continued  in  use 
for  many  years ;  and  indeed,  although  much  al- 
tered in  detail,  it  still  constitutes  the  basis  of 
modem  pantomime.  Vocal  music  was  largely 
introduced,  not  only  in  the  opening,  but  also  in 
the  hariequinade,  and  the  best  English  composers 
did  not  msdain  to  employ  their  talents  in  pro- 
ducing it.  The  two  Ames,  Dibdin,  Battishill, 
Linley,  Shield,  Attwood,  and  others,  all  compnued 
music  for  this  class  of  entertainment.  About 
,  1830  the  length  of  the  opening  was  greatly 
extended  and  more  spectacular  effects  intr^uced, 

<  TiM  name*  IlArlequla.  Colambtne.  ud  Pantaloon  ara  derlred 
from  the  Italian- Arieochloo.  Colombina.  and  Pantalon*.  Clown  b 
leiioim  In  Italf  a>  Pacliacelo ;  In  Fiance  a>  Palilasae.  or  Pitre ;  In 
German  u  B^Jaz,  or  Ilausfrunt  (Jack-pudding). 
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and  the  '  transfinmation  soetie*  became  hy  ^ 
grees  the  climax  of  the  whole.  Qnginal  imask 
was  still  composed  fat  the  pa&ianiime.  baft  the 
task  of  producing  it  was  entrusted  to  inSence 
composers.  Gradually  the  harleqimiMle  eooiei 
were  reduced  in  number,  the  openmg-  aaBoiBed 
the  character  of  an  extravagans»  npon  the  eobjeK 
of  some  nursery  tale,  and  the  musoe  bersane  a 
selection  of  the  popular  tunes  of  the  d^y.  In  the 
early  pantomimes  Harlequin  was  tbe  principal 
character,  and  continued  so  until  the  geniiw  <rf 
Grimaldi  placed  the  down  in  the  moat  jvoeo- 
nent  position.  While  modem  downs  ere  oontcBS 
to  display  their  skill  as  acrobats,  Grimnldi  nnned 
at  higher  objets ;  he  was  a  MngriTtg  dofim,  wit- 
ness, amongst  many  others,  his  iainoiiB  aang% 
*Tipitywichet,'  and  'Hot  Codlins,'  mad  hie  does 
witn  the  oyster  he  was  about  to  open  :— 

OifMtr.  O  gsntle  swain,  thy  knife  redgit. 

Nor  wound  a  heart  ao  Mft  as  rnuae- 
Clown.  Who  H  't  that  would  mv  mtT  mow  f 
OlfMtr.  An  oyster  that  is  orosa'a  in  love,  etc 

In  pantomimes  of  the  middle  period  the  pan* 
tomixnists  who  sustained  the  principal  parts  in  the 
harlequinade  invariably  performed  in  the  openii^ 
the  characters  who  were  transfarmed.  A  oon* 
sideration  of  the  difference  between  the  ItaSaa 
Arlecchino  and  the  English  Harleqoin  is  bejuc-i 
the  scope  of  our  present  purpose.  [W.  H.  R] 

PAPE,  JsakHsnbt,  pianoforte  maker,  bon 
July  1 ,  1 789,  at  Sarsted  near  Hanover.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1811,  and  after  visiting  Bngland  bb 
services  were  secured  by  Ignace  Pleyel  to  ocganiae 
the  works  of  the  piano  factory  which  he  had  jist 
founded.  About  1 8 1 5  he  appears  to  have  set  op  on 
his  own  account ;  and  thenceforward,  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  there  was  perhaps  no  year  in  which  he 
did  not  produce  something  new.  His  acUTe  mind 
never  rested  from  attempts  to  alter  the  shape, 
diminish  tbe  size,  radically  change  the  framing, 
bellying,  and  action  of  the  pianoforte ;  yet,  in 
the  result,  with  small  influence,  so  far,  upon  the 

Srogress  of  its  manufacture.     In  shape  he  p»>- 
uced  table  pianos,  rounded  and  hexagonal :  he 
made  an  oval  piano,  a  piano  console  (very  like  a 
chiffonier),  and  novel  oblique,  vertical,  and  hori- 
zontal forms.    like  Womum  in  L<mdon   and 
Streicher  in  Vienna^  to  do  away  with  the  break 
of  continuity  between  wrestpLank  and  sound- 
board in  the  grand  piano,  he  repeated  the  old 
idea  that  had  suggested  itself  to  Marius  and 
Schroeter,  of  an  overstriking  action — ^that  is, 
the  hammers  descending  upon  the  strings.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  in  1826.     In  this  action  he 
worked  the  hammers  from  the  front  ends  of  the 
keys,  and  thus  saved  a  foot  in  the  length  of  tbe 
case,  which  he  strengthened  up  to  due  resistance 
of  the  tension  without  iron  barring.    He  lowered 
the  soundboard,  glueing  the  belly-bars  to  the 
upper  instead  of  the  under  surface,  and  attached 
the  belly-bridge  by  a  series  of  soundposts.    His 
constant  endeavour  was  to  keep  down  the  ten- 
sion or  drawing  power  of  the  strings,  and  to 
reduce  the  length  and  weight  of  the  instrument ; 
for,  as  he  says  ('  Notice  de  M.  H.  Pape,'  Benaid, 
Paris,  1862),  'it  is  not  progress  in  art  to  joake 
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liitle  with  mvtoh ;  the  aim  ihould  be  to  mkke 
maoh  with  little.'  Yet  he  extended  compass 
to  the  absurd  width  of  8  octaves,  maintaining 
that  the  perception  of  the  extremes  was  a  ques- 
tion of  ear-education  only.  He  reduced  the  struc- 
ture of  his  actions  to  the  simplest  mechanism 
possible,  preferring  for  understriking  grand 
pianos  the  simple  crank  escapement  of  Petzold, 
and  for  upright  pianos  that  of  Womum,  which 
he  adopted  in  1815,  as  stated  in  the  Notice 
already  referred  to.  An  excess  of  ingenuity  has 
interfered  with  the  acceptance  of  many  of  Pape's 
original  ideas,  which  may  yet  find  consideration 
when  the  present  tendency  to  increase  strain 
and  pressure  is  less  insisted  upon.  At  present, 
his  inventions  of  clothed  k»y -mortices  and  of  felt 
for  hammers  are  the  only  important  bequests 
makers  have  accepted  from  him,  unless  the  cross 
or  oyerstzinging  on  different  planes,  devised  by 
Pape  for  iJs  table  instruments,  and  aheady 
existing  in  some  old  daviohords,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  pianos  by  him.  He  claimed  to  have 
invented  it,  and  in  1840  gave  Tomkisson,  a 
London  maker,  special  permission  to  use  it.  [See 
PiAKOFOBTB.]  He  made  a  piano  with  springs 
instead  of  strings,  thus  doing  away  with  tension 
altogether ;  add^  reed  attachments,  and  invented 
a  transposing  piano,  moving  by  his  plan  the  whole 
instrument  by  means  of  a  key  while  the  clavier 
remained  stationary.  He  also  invented  an  in- 
genious saw  for  veneers  of  wood  and  ivory ;  in 
1839  he  veneered  a  piano  which  is  now  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  entirely  with  the  latter  substance. 
Pape  received  many  distinctions  in  Prance,  in- 
cluding the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  died  Feb.  a,  1875.  [A.  J.  H.] 

PAPILLONS.  The  name  of  twelve  pianoforte 
pieces  by  Schumann,  constituting  his  op.  a,  which 
are  dedicated  to  his  sisters-in-law,  llieresa, 
Emilia,  and  Rosalia  Schumann.  They  were  com- 
posed at  different  times — Nob.  i,  3,  4,  6  and 
8  in  i8a9,  and  the  others  in  1831.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  better-known  and 
more  highly-developed  'Cameval,*  op.  9.  The 
form  of  tiie  two  compositions  is  the  same,  but  in 
the  earlier  work  there  are  no  characteristic  titles 
to  the  several  pieces.  The  subject  of  No.  1  of 
the  *  PapiUons '  is  referred  to  in '  Florestan,'  No.  6 
of  the  Cameval,  and  the  *  Grossvatertanz'  is  made 
use  of  in  the  finales  of  both  works.  Many  theories 
have  been  propounded  as  to  the  meaning  or  story 
of  these  pieces,  and  Schumann  himself  refers  it 
to  the  last  chapter  of  Jean  Paul's  'Flegeljahre,' 
'  where,'  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Henriette  Voigt, 
'all  is  to  be  found  in  black  and  white.*  {See 
Wasielewsky's  Life,  3rd  ed.  p.  3 a 8.)  It  is  evident 
that  the  idea  of  a  Carnival  is  abready  in  his 
mind,  for  the  last  few  bars  of  the  finale  bear  the 
following  superscription:  'The  noise  of  the  cai^ 
nival-night  dies  away.  The  church  dock  strikes 
six.'  [J.A.F.M.] 

PAPINI,  GuiDO,  bom  Aug.  i,  1847,  at 
Camagiore  near  Florence,  a  distinguished  vio- 
linist, was  a  pupil  of  the  Italian  violin  professor 
Giorgetti,  and  made  his  d^ut  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  in  Florence,  in  Spohr's  third  concerto. 
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He  was  for  sdme  years  leader  of  the  Society  del 
Quartette  in  that  dty.  In  1874  he  appeared  at 
die  Musical  Union,  which  continues  to  be  his 
principal  locaU  .during  his  annual  visits  to  Lon- 
don, though  he  has  been  also  heard  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  Old  and  New  Philhannonic 
Societies,  etc.  In  1876  he  appeared  in  Paris 
with  success  at  the  Pasddoup  concerts.  His 
published  compositions,  besides  arrangementsi 
transcriptions,  etc.,  comprise  two  concertos,  for 
▼iolin  and  violoncello  respectivdy  ;  '  Exercises 
de  m^canisme  pour  le  Violon  seuv  and  smaller 
pieces,  such  as  'Feuilles  d' Album,'  romances, 
nocturnes,  etc,  for  violin  or  vidoncello.  Two 
other  concertos,  for  vidin  and  cello  (the  latter 
dedicated  to  Piatti),  an  Allegro  di  Concerto,  for 
violin  and  orchestn,  and  some  vocal  works, 
remain  unpublished.  [J .  A. F.  M.] 

PAQUE,  GuHiLAUMi,  a  well-known  violon- 
cellist,  bom  in  BrasseUi  Julv  a4,  1825.  He 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native  city  at 
an  early  age  as  Demunck's  pupil,  and  at  fifteen 
gained  the  first  prize.  He  then  went  to  Paris 
and  was  solo  cdlo  at  Musard's  Concerts.  Thence 
he  went  to  Madrid  as  cellist  to  the  Queen  of 
Spun.  In  1 85 1  he  was  employed  by  Jullien  for 
his  English  Concerts,  and  thenceforward  London 
became  his  home.  He  played  in  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  orchestra,  occasionally  replaced  Piatti  at 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  was  leader  of  the 
cdlos  at  the  new  Philharmonic,  Professor  of  his 
instrument  at  Dr.  Wylde's  London  Academy,  and 
»  member  of  the  Queen's  Private  Band.  He 
played  at  the  Philhumonic  June  18,  x86o.  He 
died  March  a,  1876,  and  was  buried  in  Brompton 
Cemetery.  As  a  man  Paque  was  deservedly  be- 
loved and  esteemed.  As  a  player  he  had  every 
quality,  except  tone,  which  was  poor.  He  left 
numerous  works. 

His  brother,  Philiffs  J.  Paque,  has  been 
Trumpeter  to  the  Queen  since  1864,  and  is  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Private  Band.       [G.] 

PABADXES,  PiRBO  DoifBirioo,  bom  at  Na- 
ples in  1 710,  a  pupil  of  Porpora,  and  an  esteemed 
teacher  and  composer,  lived  for  many  years  in 
London.  In  1747  he  produced  at  the  King's 
Theatre  '  Phaeton,'  6  airs  from  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Walsh,  and  frequently  sung  at  concerts 
by  Signora  Galli.  He  also  printed '  &nate  di  gra- 
vicembalo,'  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Augusta 
(Johnson;  and.  ed.  Amsterdam,  1770).  Such 
players  as  Clementi  and  Cramer  studied  his 
works  consdentiously,  and  he  was  in  great  request 
as  a  teacher.  When  Miss  Schml£ling  (after- 
wards Mme.  Mara)  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  as  a  violinist  of  11,  Paradies  was  en- 
gaged as  her  singing  master,  but  her  father  soon 
found  it  neoessaiy  to  withdraw  her  firom  his  in- 
fluence. An  earlier  pupil,  and  one  of  his  best, 
was  Miss  Cassandra  Freiderick,^  who  at  the  age 
of  5}  gave  a  concert  in  the  Little  Hay  market 
Theatre  (1749),  P^yui?  compositions  by  Scarlatti 

t  Mln  Frederick,  a  ItftToorlta  of  Handeri.  tlio  played  the  orian  is 
public  In  1760,  and  Mag  In  Uanderii  oratorio*.  She  married  Thomaa 
Wynue.  a  land-owner  In  South  Wales,  and  ezerdiicd  eonildecaUe 
Influence  OTer  the  muiical  education  of  her  nephew  MaxzlughL 
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Mid  H«ade1.  The  iMi  w«  hear  in  Bngbnd  of 
thk  eooentric  Italkn  k  hi«  oonneetion  with  th« 
elder  ThomM  Unley,  to  whom  he  gave  inetmo- 
tion  in  hAnnony  and  thorough-ban.  He  retamed 
to  Italy,  and  died  at  Venioe  in  179a.  A  Sonate 
byParadies  inD  ii  printed  byPauer  In  hie  <Alte 
Meitter,'  and  another,  in  A,  m  his  '  Alte  Klayier- 
miuik';  and  aToooata  is  given  in  Breitkopf*e 

*  Peries  MusicaleB.'  The  Fitswilliam  OolleotioB 
at  Cambridge  contains  much  MS.  music  by  him, 
apparently  in  his  antograph.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PARADIS,  in  the  French  theatres,  is  the  top 
row  of  the  boxes.  It  is  called  so  either  becaune 
it  is  the  highest,  and  therefore  nearest  heaven, 
or,  as  some  one  wittily  said,  because  like  this 
real  Paradise  the  top  boxes  contain  more  of  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  [O.] 

PARADIS,  Maris  Thebsss  von,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Anton,  an  Imperial  Councdllor,  bom 
in  Vienna  May  15,  1759.  She  was  a  highly- 
esteemed  pianist,  and  Mozart  wrote  a  concerto 
for  her  (in  Bb,  Kochel  456).  She  also  attained  to 
considerable  ricill  on  the  oivan,  in  singing,  and  in 
composition,  and  this  in  spite  of  her  being  blind 
from  early  childhood.  The  piano  she  studied 
with  Richter  (of  Holland),  and  afterwards  with 
Kozeluch,  whose  concertos  were  her  &vourite 
pieces;  singing  with  Salieri  and  Righini;  and 
composition  widi  Friberth,  and  the  Abb^  Vogler. 
The  Empress  her  godmother  took  a  great  interest 
in  her,  and  made  her  a  yearly  allowance.  In 
1784  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  remained  6 
months,  playing  before  the  court,  and  at  the  Oon- 
certs  spiritaels,  with  great  applause.  In  No- 
vember she  went  to  London.  Here  she  stayed 
five  months^Iayed  before  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  she  accompanied  in  a 
cello  sonata,  at  the  then  recently-founded  Profes- 
sional Concerts  (Hanover  Square  Rooms,  Feb.  16, 
1785),  and  finally  at  a  concert  of  her  own,  con- 
ducted by  Salomon,  in  Willis's  Rooms  on  Mardi  8. 
A  notice  of  her  appeared  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  for  Feb.  19.  She  next  visited  Brussels, 
and  the  more  important  courts  of  Germany, 
attracting  all  hearers  by  her  playing  and  her 
intellectual  accomplishments.  After  her  return 
to  Vienna  she  played  twice  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Tonkilnstler-Sooiet&t,  and  took  up  composition 
with  great  ardour,  using  a  system  of  notation^ 
invented  for  her  by  a  Mend  of  the  &mily  named 
Biedinger.  Of  her  works,  the  following  were 
produced :  'Ariadne  und  Bacchus,'  a  melodrama, 
played  first  at  Laxenburg  before  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold ( 1 79 1 ),  and  thenat  Uie  national  court-theatre ; 
'Der  Schulcandidat'  a  pastoral  Singspiel  (Leo- 
poldstadt  theatre,  1 792);  'Deutaches  Monument.* 
a  TrauerK»ntate  for  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
Louis  XVI  (small  Redoutensaal  Jan.  ai,  1794, 
repeated  in  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre);   and 

*  Rinaldo  und  Algina '  a  magic  opera  (league). 
She  also  printed  a  Clavier-trio,  sonatas,  varia- 
tions (dedicated  to  Vogler);  la  Lieder;  BOrger's 

*  Leonore,'  etc.  Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she 
devoted  herself  exclusively  to  teaching  singing 

1  Dwcrlbed  In  doUfl  in  the  Leipzig  Angemeine  1liJsik«Uscbe  Zelt- 
ung.  UIO.  No.  07. 
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•ad  the  piaaolbrte,  and  with  grsat  sweeeim.    She 

died  Feb.  i,  1834.  l<3-  P-  ^-J 

PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI,  the  wooiid 

of  the  four  poems  which  form  Moore's  LsJIa  Rookh, 
has  been  several  times  set  to  music. 

I.  'Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri,'  bj  Robert 
Schumann,  for  solos,  chorus.  Mid  orcbevtim 
(op.  50)  in  3  parts,  containing  a6  noa.  T^ 
words  were  compiled  by  Schumann  hims^f  from 
the  translations  of  Flechsig  and  Oelkcvs,  with 
large  alterations  of  his  own.  It  appears  to  ]i»ve 
beoi  composed  shortly  before  its  prodnctioo  at 
Leipeig,  Dec.  a,  1843.  In  England  it  was  firvt 
performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Mafdnme 
Goldschmidt)  June  33,  1856.  But  it  hjMl  pre- 
viously been  prodnoed  in  Dublin  under  the  00a- 
ductorship  of  Mr.  W.  Glover,  Feb.   10,   1854  * 

a.  <A  Fantasia-Overture,  Paradise  auad  the 
Peri '  (op.  4a),  composed  by  Stemdale  Bennett 
for  the  Jubilee  Concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  July  14,  186a,  and  produced  then.  A 
minute  programme  of  the  connexion  of  the  words 
and  music  was  furnished  by  the  composer  for  the 
first  performance,  and  is  usually'^reprinted. 

3.  A  Cantata,  for  solos,  chorus^  orcheatra  and 
organ,  by  John  Frands  Bamett ;  the  words  se- 
lected ifom  Moore's  poem.  Produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  Aug.  31,  1870.  [G.] 

PARDON  D£  PLOBRMEL,  LE.  Anop^ra- 
comique  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Barbier  and  Can^, 
music  by  Meyerbeer.  Produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  April  4,  1859.  In  London,  in  Italian, 
as  '  Dinorah,  ossia  II  pellerinaggio  di  Ploermel.* 
at  Covent  Garden,  July  a6, 1859 ;  in  English  as 
•  Dmorah '  at  same  theatre  Oct.  3,  1859.        [G.] 

PAREPA-ROSA,  Euphbostni  Pasxpa  db 
B0TC8KU,  bom  May  7, 1836,  at  Edlnbuixh.  Ho- 
father  was  a  Wallachian  boyard,  of  Bucharest, 
and  her  mother  (who  died  in  1870,  in  London) 
was  Miss  Elisabeth  Ssguih,  a  singer,  sister  to 
Edward  Sbouin,  a  well-known  bass  singer.  On 
her  &ther^s  deaUi,  the  child,  having  shown  great 
aptitude  for  music,  was  educated  by  her  mother 
and  eminent  masters  for  an  artistic  careo*.  At 
the  age  of  16  Miss  Parepa  made  a  saoceaafttl 
d^ut  on  the  stage  as  Amina,  at  Malta,  and 
afterwards  played  at  Naples,  Genoa,  Rome, 
Florence,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.  In  this  ooantiy 
she  made  her  first  appearance  May  ai,  1857,  as 
Elvira  in  'I  Puritani'  at  the  Royal  ItaUan 
Opera,  Lyceum,  and  played,  Aug.  5,  1858,  as 
Camilla  on  the  revival  of  *  ^ampa*  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, on  each  occasion  with  fair  suooess.  Dnriqg 
some  of  the  seasons  between  1859  and  65  she 
played  in  English  opera  at  Covent  Grarden  and 
Her  Majesty's,  and  created,  the  parts  of  Vic- 
torine  in  Mellon's  opera  of  that  name  (Dec  19^ 
59) ;  the  title-part  of  <  La  Reine  Topase '  of 
Mass^,  on  its  production  in  England  (Deo.  a6, 
60) ;  that  of  Mabel  in  Macfarren*s  '  Helvellyn* 
(Nov.  3,  64) ;  playing  also  Arline,  Satanella, 
Dinorah,  Elvira  ('  MaBaniello"),  and  the  Zerlioas 
(*  Fra  Diavdo  *  and  '  Don  Giovanni).  Her  fine 
voice  combined  power  and  sweetness,  good  execu- 

3  See  Hiuical  World,  March  9. 1878.  p.  174. 
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tion  and  eztenBiTe  compaw  (of  two  octeves  »rd 
a  half,  extending  to  D  in  alt) ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
great  merits  and  a  fine  figure,  she  obtniaed  but 
moderate  suooess  in  opera.    On  the  other  band, 
she  won  almost  from  the  firat  a  great  reputation 
in   oratorios  and  in  the  concert-room,  and  was 
frequently  engaged  at  the  various  Societies  and 
Festivals,  indu&ig  the  Handel  Festivals  of  i86a 
and  65.    She  also  sang  abroad  in  Germany  and 
elsewhers.    At  the  cbee  of  1865  she  went  to 
America  lor  a  concert  tour  with  Mr.  Garl  Bosa 
(whom- she  afterwards  married  there   in  Feb. 
1867^)  and  Levy  the  comet-player,  returning 
to  FJnglanH  the  following  year.    Aiter  their  mar- 
riage- Madame  Parepa-Roaa  and  her  husband 
remained  in  America  for  four  years,  and  esta- 
blished their  fiunous  Opera  Company,  in  which 
she  was  principal  singer,  achieving  great  success 
in  English   and  Italian   opera,    oratorio   and 
concerts.      On  her   return  to  England,    1871, 
she  was  prevented  by  illness  from  fulfilling  an 
engagement  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Giuden,  but  played  for  the  winter  season  in 
Italian  opera  at  Cairo,  and  the  next  year  was 
heard  witii  pleasure  at  Covent  Garden  as  Donna 
Anna  and  Noraia,  and  sang  at  the  Pldlhaimonic 
*  Ah  Perfido '  of  Beethoven.    In  the  autunm  of 
1 8  71  MfMlame  Parepa  and  her  husband  made  a 
third  visit  to  America  with  their  company,  the 
lady  singing  the  next  year  in  Italian  opera  with 
Wachtel  and  Santley.    They  returned  in  73  to 
England  with  the  intention  of  introducing  an 
English  vendon  of  <  Lohengrin '  at  Drury  Lane 
in  March  1874,  ^"^  previously  thereto  Madame 
Parepa  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  from 
which  she  died,  Jan.  a  i,  1874,  to  ^^®  universal  re- 
gret of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  both 
in  England,  and  America.  Madame  Parepa  was 
highly  educated,  speaking  and  writing  several 
languages  with  fluency  and   correctness.    She 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence  invited  to  Osborne  on  her  anival  in 
this  country.    [See  Rosa,  Cabl.]  [A.C] 

PARISHALVARS,  Elias,  was  of  Hebrew 
descent  and  bom  at  Teignmouth  in  18 16.  He 
studied  the  harp  under  Dizi,  Labarre,  and  Bochsa, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
formers on  that  instrument.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  pianist.  In  1831  he  visited  Germany, 
and  performed  at  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  other 

? laces,  with  great  success.  In  1834  he  went  to 
Ipper  Italy  and  gave  concerts  at  Milan.  In 
1836  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  occasionally  visiting  London.  From 
1838  to  1842  were  occupied  by  a  journey  to  the 
East,  where  he  collected  many  Eastern  melodies. 
He  returned  to  Europe  and  gave  concerts  at 
Leipsic  in  184a,  and  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Dres- 
den and  Prague  in  1843.  In  1844  he  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
In  1846  he  stayed  some  time  at  Leipsic,  where 
his  association  with  Mendelssohn  produced  a 
seosible  improvement  in  his  style  of  composition. 

1  She  had  been  preriotuly  mAirled  to  a  Captain  Heary  De  Wolfe 
Canen,  who  died  at  Uma,  Para,  AprU  Sfl^  U69b 
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In  1647  he  settled  at  Vienna^  where  he  was  ap« 
pmnted  chamber  musician  to  the  Emperor ;  and 
there  he  died,  Jan.  35,  1849.  His  compositions 
consist  of  concertos  for  harp  and  orchestra,  and 
numerous  fantasias  for  harp  and  pianoforte,  and 
harp  alone.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  assiduity 
in  seeking  for  new  effects  from  his  instruments, 
in  some  of  which  he  anticipated  Thalberg's  most 
characteristic  treatment.  [W. H.H.] 

PARISIAN,  or  FRENCH,  SYMPHONY, 
THE.    A  symphony  of  Mozart's  in  D — 

AOegrotMcii, 


entered  in  his  own  autograph  list  as  *No.  127,* 
and  in  Kochers  Catalogue  No.  397.  Composed 
in  Paris  June  1788,  and  first  performed  at  the 
Concert  Spiritud  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  June  18, 
of  the  same  year.  The  slow  movement,  An- 
dantino  in  G,  6-8,  did  not  please  him,  and  he 
wrote  a  second  in  the  same  key  and  much  shorter. 
Andante,  3-4.  But  he  returned  to  the  old  one, 
and  altered  it,  and  it  is  now  universally  played. 
The  other  was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
March  15,  1873.  [G] 

PARISIENNE,  LA.  Out  of  the  many 
melodies  associated  with  the  Revolution  of  1830 
two  have  survived,  and  in  some  sense  become 
national  airs,  'La  Parisienne*  and  'Les  Trois 
Couleurs.*  The  first  commemorates  the  influence 
of  Paris,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Orleanist  party ; 
the  second  is  Republican,  and  in  the  name  of 
France  proclaims  the  triumph  of  democracy.  [See 
Tbois  Coulbuss,  Les.1 

Casimir  Dekvigne,  librarian  of  thePalais  Royal, 
and  the  favourite  poet  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  the 
first  to  celebrate  the  Revolution  in  verse,  his 
stanzas  dating  from  the  day  after  the  Parisians 
had  defeated  the  troops  of  Charles  X.  (Aug.  i, 
1830).  Among  his  intimate  friends  were  Auber 
and  Brack,  the  latter  a  good  musician  and  singer, 
devoted  to  Yolkslieder.'  In  his  collection  was  one, 
apparently  composed  in  1757  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Harburg,  and  to  this  Delavigne  adapted 
his  words.  Auber  transposed  it  into  A,  and 
added  a  symphony,  very  simple,-  but  bold  and 
martial  in  character.  We  give  the  first  of  the 
seven  stanzas. 


Peapla  &an-sali^     people  de    tea  -  Tei.LaU-ber- 


louvra  aea   bna! 


idl-MUt:  f07-«B  ea  ' 


ttlJtl 


da  -  Test  Now  arona    dlt :  aoyons    Mlilau! 

r"rr"i:K  C'^C  i\r?.ri 

rls    damn 

aTheMdeUlU 


mol  -  ra    A  ra-ttou-T^ 
are  dezlvad  from  Auber  himself. 
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The  '  Ftfifienne  *  was  fint  heard  In  public  at 
the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  on  Monday, 
Aug.  a,  1830.  Two  davs  later  the  Op^ra  was 
reopened,  and  the  playbill  announced  the  'Muette 
de  Portici*  reduced  to  four  acts,  and  'La  Marche 
Parisienne/  a  cantata  by  Casimir  Delavigne, 
sung  by  Adolphe  Nouriit.  On  this  occasion 
Auber  had  the  last  phrase  repeated  in  chorus, 
and  produced  the  symphony  already  mentioned. 

The  defect  of  the  'Farisienne/  from  a  musical 
point  of  view,  is  the  constant  recuirence  of  the 
three  notes,  C,  £,  and  A,  especially  C:  this 
harping  on  the  third  of  the  key  has  a  monotonous 
effect,  which  not  even  NourriVs  sioffing  could 
disguise,  llie  jovial  turn  of  the  renain  too  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  words.  It  is  also  a 
pity  that  the  last  line  ends  with  a  feminine 
rhyme ;  the  final  *e'  of  the  word  '  victoire  *  being 
tame  and  unwarlike  to  a  degree. 

But,  though  w/mting  in  martial  spirit,  the  air 
had  a  great  success  at  the  time ;  and  some  years 
later  the  usual  controversy  as  to  its  origin  arose. 
On  this  subject  Georges  Kastner  pubUshed  an 
interesting  article  in  the  'Bevue  et  Gazette 
musicale '  (April  9,  1849)  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  writer  of  die  present  article  is  in- 
debted to  Germain  Delavigne  (Casimir*s  brother) 
for  the  curious  and  little-known  &ct,  that  Scribe 
and  he  had  previously  introduced  the  air  into  'Le 
Baron  de  Trenck,'  a  two-act  com^e-vaudeville, 
produced  in  Paris,  Oct.  14,  i8a8.  [G.  C] 

PARISINA.  I .  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto 
(founded  on  Byron's  poem)  by  Bomani,  music  by 
Donizetti.  Produced  at  the  Pergola  theatre, 
Florence,  March  18,  1S33.  At  the  Th^tre  des 
Italiens,  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1838.  In  London,  at 
Her  Majesty's  theatre,  June  i,  1838. 

a.  '  Overture  to  Lord  Byron's  Poem  of  Parisina,' 
for  full  orchestra,  by  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  (op.  3), 
in  F|  minor;  composed  in  183^,  while  Bennett 
was  a  student ;  performed  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  June  8,  1840.  [G.] 

PABKE,  JoHir,  bom  in  1745,  studied  the 
oboe  under  Simpson,  and  the  theory  of  music 
under  Baumgarten.  In  1768  he  was  engaged  as 
principal  oboist  at  the  Opera,  and  in  1 771  sue* 
oeedea  the  celebrated  Fischer  as  concerto  player 
at  Yauxhall,  and  became  principal  oboist  at 
Drury  Lane.  In  1 776  he  appeared  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  Lenten  oratorios  conducted  by 
J.  C.  Smith  and  John  Stanley,  and  soon  afteiv 
wards  at  Banelagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens. 
He  was  appointwl  one  of  the  King's  band  of 
music,  and  in  1783  chamber  musician  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.    He  was  engaged  at  the  Ocoi- 


PABBT. 

cert  of  Ancient  Music,  and  other  principal  eon* 
oerts,  and  at  all  the  provincial  festivala,  uaftil  hk 
retirement  in  181 5.  He  died  Aw.  a.  18^ 
He  composed  many  oboe  oonoertos  Sv  his  oira 
performance,  but  never  puUished  them. 

Mabia  Hxotib,  his  daughter  (bom  1775),  was 
instructed  by  him  in  singing  and  pianoforte  play- 
ing, and  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  sn^ger  at 
Gloucester  Festival  in  1790,  being  then  vcty 
young,  and  for  about  seven  years  afterwaida  sang 
at  the  principal  London  concerts  and  omtorioa  aad 
the  provincial  festivals.  She  afterwards  became 
Mrs.  Beardmore  and  retired  from  the  mmical 
proHassion,  but  distinguished  herself  by  her  at- 
tainments in  science,  langnages,  and  Iiteratue. 
She  died  in  i8aa,  hsr  husband  survivin£f  her  only 
four  months.  She  composed  several  seta  of  piano- 
forte sonatas,  some  songs,  and  a  set  of  gleea. 

William  Thokab  Pabu,  his  younger  brother, 
bcm  in  London  in  176a,  commenced  the  stodjcf 
music  under  his  brother  in  1770.  He  anbse- 
quently  studied  under  Dance,  Bom^  {nepktem 
of  Dr.  Bumey),  and  Baumgarten.  in  1 775  he 
was  a  soprano  chorister  at  Dnuy  Lane,  and  in 
1776  was  engaged  as  viola-player  at  VaoxhalL 
In  1779  ^®  appeared  at  Yauxhall  as  an  oboBt 
and  in  1783  was  employed  as  principal  oboist  at 
Covent  Garden.  He  was  affceiwards  engaged  al 
the  Ladies'  and  the  Professional  Conoerta,  and  is 
1800  appointed  principal  oboist  and  concetto 
player  at  Vauzhall,  whero  he  continued  ontil  1821. 
He  extended  the  compass  of  the  oboe  upwards  to 
G  in  alt,  a  third  higher  than  former  perfonnen 
had  reached.  He  composed  several  ccnoertos  for 
his  instrument,  the  overtures  to  '  Netley  Abbej* 
(1794),  and  'Lock  and  Key'  (1796),  and  nu- 
merous songs,  glees,  etc.,  for  the  theatre  and 
Yauxhall.  He  retired  in  1825,  and  in  1830  pub- 
lished 'Musical  Memoirs;  comprising  an  Ac- 
count of  the  General  State  of  Music  in  iftnglMnA 
from  1784  to  1830/  a  vols.  8vo,  an  amnsing  work, 
but  of  vcory  little  authority.  He  died  Aug.  ad, 
1847.  [W.H.H.] 

PARLANDO.PARLANTE,' speaking.*  A 
direction  allowing  greater  freedom  in  renderii^ 
than  cantando  or  oantabile,  and  yet  referring  to 
the  same  kind  of  expression.  It  is  generally  used 
in  the  case  of  a  few  notes  or  bars  only,  and  is 
often  expressed  by  the  signs  -7-  -^  placed  over 
single  notes,  and  by  a  slur  together  with  staoato 
dots  over  a  group  of  notes.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  used  of  an  entire  movement,  as  in  the  6th 
Bagatelle  from  Beethoven's  Op.  33,  which  is 
helped  'Allegretto  quasi  Andante.  Con  una 
certa  espressione  parlante,*  and  in  the  2nd  of 
Schumann's  variations  on  the  name  'Abegg.* 
Op.  1,  where  the  direction  'Basso  parlando* 
stands  at  the  beginning  and  refers  to  the  whole 
variation.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PARRY,  Ghablbs  Hubebt  Hastjkqs,  bom 
Feb.  37,  1848,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Churoh,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  Mus.  Bac 
in  1867  and  B.A.  in  1870.  He  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  the  Mus.  Bac.  while  still  at  Eton. 
The  exercise  for  the  degree  (a  Cantata  entitled 
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'  O  Lord,  thou  hast  cast  us  out ')  was  parfomied 
in  the  Music  School  according  to  the  regulations. 
He  took  a  few  lessons  in  harmony  from  Dr.  Elvey, 
in  1868,  and  since  that  time  studied  with^H.  H. 
Pierson  at  Stuttgart,  with  Professor  Mao&rren 
and  Mr.  Dannreuther. 

A  Morning  and  Evening  Service  inD  (Novello), 
still  s  favoiuite,  dates  from  his  Eton  days,  and 
so  possibly  do  two  anthems  for  4  voices  (Ditto) ; 
throe  Odes  of  Anacreon;  six  Shakespearean  and 
other  old-£Mhioned  songs ;  and '  Chantcterbilder,' 
a  set  of  seven  PF.  pieces.  His  maturer  works 
are  numerous,  and  consist  of: — Sonata  for  PF. 
in  Bb  (L.  Cock) ;  Do.  Do.  in  D  minor  (Lucas 
&  Weber)  ;  Grosses  Duo,  for  2  PF.s  in  E  minor 
(Breitkopf);  Trio  for  PF,,  V.,  and  Cello  in  E 
minor  (Halle's  Recitals  1880) ;  Quartet  for  PF. 
and  Strings  in  A  minor;  Do.  for  Strings  in 
G. ;  Fantaisie-sonata  PF.  and  V.  in  B ;  Sonata 
for  PF.  and  Cello  in  A;  Nonet  for  Wind  Instru- 
ments in  Bb ;  Overture  for  Orchestra  *  Guillem 
de  Cabestanh'  (performed  at  the  Ciystal  Palace, 
March,  15,  1879);  Concerto  for  PF.  and  Or- 
chestra in  Fj  (do.  April  3,  1880,  and  Richter, 
May  10,  1880) ;  Fantasia  and  Fugue  for  Oigan; 
Variations  for  PF. ;  Miniatures  for  do. 

His  setting  of  Shelley's  'Prometheus  Unbound ' 
for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  commis- 
sioned for  the  Gloucester  Festival,  was  produced 
there  Sept.  7,  1880.  [G.] 

PARRY,   John,  bom  at    Denbigh,    North 
Wales,  in  1776,  received  his  earliest  musical  in- 
struction from  a  dancing  master,  who  taught  him 
also  to  play  the  clarinet.     In  1795  he  joined 
the  band  of  the  Denbighshire  militia,  and  in 
1797  became  master  of  it.    In  1807  he  resigned 
his  appointment,  and  settled  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  the  flageolet,  then  greatly  in  vogue. 
In  1809  he  was  engaged  to  compose  songs,  etc., 
for  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  he  continued  to  do 
for  several  years  afterwards,  and  also  adapted 
English  words  to  a  selection  of  Welsh  melodies. 
He  composed  the  music  for  T.  Dibdin's  extrava- 
ganza, '  Harlequin  Hoax  ;  or,  A  Pantomime  pro- 
posed,*  1814;    'Oberon's  Oath,'   1816;   'High 
Notions,  or,  A  Trip  to  Ezmouth,*  181 7  ;  and 
adapted  the  music  for '  Ivanhoe,*  1820 ;  and  '  Cas> 
wallon,'  a  tragedy,  1829.     He  was  author  as 
well  as  composer  of  the  musical  pieces,  'Fair 
Cheating,*   1814;    'Helpless   Animals,'   1818; 
and  'Two  Wives,  or,  A  Hint  to  Husbands,' 
1 821.    For  very  many  years  he  conducted  the 
Qrmmrodorion  and  Eisteddvodau,  or  Congresses 
of  Welsh   Bards,   which  were  held  in  various 
places  in  Wales,  etc.,  and  in  18  a  i  he  received 
the  degree  of  '  Bardd  Alaw,'  or  Master  of  Song. 
He  was  author  of  '  An  Account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Harp*;    'An  Account  of  the 
Boyal  Musical  Festival  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1834*  (of  which  he  had  been  secre- 
tary);  and   'II  Puntello,  or,  The  Supporter,* 
containing  the  first  Rudiments  of  Music.     In 
June  1837    he    gave    a   farewell    concert,    at 
which  he  sang  his  own  ballad  of  'Jenny  Jones' 
(made  pc^ular  by  Charles   Mathews  the  year 
before),  aocompaiiied  on  the  harp  by  his  son. 
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From  1854  to  1848  he  was  concert  music  critic 
to  '  The  Morning  Post.*  He  published  a  colleo* 
tion  of  Welsh  Melodies,  embodying  the  greater 
part  of  Jones's  'Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards,' 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Welsh  Harper.'  From 
183 1  to  Aug.  5,  1849,  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  He  died  April 
8,  1851. 

His  son,  JoHK  Orlando,  bom  in  London,  Jan. 
3,  1810,  studied  the  harp  under  Bochsa,  and  in 
May,  1825,  appeared  (as  Master  Parry)  as  a  per- 
former on  that  instrument.  He  also  became  an 
excellent  pianist.  In  1831  he  came  forward  as  a 
barytone  singer,  chiefly  of  ballads  accompanied  by 
himself  on  the  harp.  At  his  benefit  concert  in  June 
1836  he  gave  the  first  public  indication  of  the  pos- 
session of  that  extraordinary  vis  eomica  by  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  remarkably  distinguished,  by 
joining  Madame  Malibran  in  Mazzinghi's  duet, 
'  When  a  little  &rm  we  keep,*  and  introducing 
an  admirable  imitation  of  Harley.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  in  Hullah's  *  Village  Coquettes  * 
and  other  pieces.  In  the  following  year  he  gave 
his  '  Buffo  Trio  Italiano*  (accompanied  by  himself 
on  the  pianofisrte),  in  which  he  successfully 
imitated  Grisi,  Ivanoff,  and  Lablache.  In  1840 
he  introduced  '  Wanted,  a  Governess '  (words  by 
George  Dubourg),  the  success  of  which  induced 
him  to  abandon  serious,  and  devote  himself 
wholly  to  comic,  singing.  The  songs  he  selected 
differed  materially  from  those  of  the  immediately 
preceding  generation  in  the  absence  of  coarse^ 
ness  or  vulgarity,  and  were  consequently  most 
favourablv  received.  They  comprised,  among 
others,  'Wanted,  a  Wife,*  *  Berlin  Wool,'  'Blue 
Beard,'  'Matrimony,'  'Fayre  Eosamonde,'  and. 
'The  London  Season';  the  words  being  mostly 
by  Albert  Smith  and  the  music  arranged  by 
Parry  himself.  In  1849  he  gave  up  concert 
singing  and  produced  an  entertainment  written 
by  Albert  Smith,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  number 
of  large  water-colour  paintings  executed  by  him- 
self, and  which  was  very  suocessfuL  He  gave 
similar  entertainments  in  1850  and  1852.  In 
1855  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
public  performance,  and  he  became  oiganist  of 
St.  Jude's,  Southsea,  and  practised  as  a  teacher. 
In  1 860  he  again  appeared  in  public  at  the  en- 
tertainments of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed,  but 
in  1869  ill  health  again  necessitated  his  retire- 
ment. He  took  final  leave  of  the  public  at  a 
performance  for  his  benefit  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
in  1877.  He  died  at  East  Molesey,  Feb.  20, 
1879.  [W.H.H.] 

PARRY,  John,  of  Rhuabon,  North  Wales, 
was  domestic  harper  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  of  Wynnstay.  He  came  to  London, 
where  his  playing  is  said  to  have  been  admired 
by  Handel,  and  to  have  excited  Gray  to  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  poem,  *  The  Bard.'  In  1742  he  put 
forth  the  earliest  published  collection  of  Welsh 
melodies  under  the  title  of  'Ancient  British 
Music  of  the  Cambro-Britons.'  He  afterwards 
published  (undated)  'A  Collection  of  Welsh, 
EngUsh  and  Scotch  Airs;  also,  Lessons  for  the 
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Harpaichovd  * ;  and,  in  1 78 1 . '  Cambrian  Harmony ; 
a  Collection  of  Ancient  Welsh  Ain,  the  tradi- 
tional remains  of  those  sung  by  the  Bards  of 
Wales/  He  died  178a.  Thoogh  totally  blind,  he 
is  reported  to  have  been  an  excellent  draught- 
pUy«r.  [W.H.H] 

PARRY,  Joseph,  Mas.  Doc.,  bom  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  May  21,  184 1,  of  poor  Welsh  parents, 
the  mother  a  superior  woman  with  much  music 
in  her  nature.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  singing 
and  brass-band-playing  among  the  Welsh  work« 
men,  and  at  chapel  and  elsewhere  the  boy  soon 
picked  up  enough  to  show  that  he  hati  a  real 
talent.  At  10  however  he  was  forced  to  go  to 
the  puddling  furnaces  and  stop  all  education  of 
any  kind.  In  1853  his  father  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1854  the  family  followed 
him.  After  a  few  years  Joseph  returned  firom 
America,  and  then  received  some  instruction  in 
music  from  John  Abel  Jones  of  Merthyr  and 
John  Price  of  Rhymney.  In  1862  he  won  prizes 
at  the  Llandudno  Eisteddfod.  He  then  went 
again  to  America,  and  during  his  absence  there 
a  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  at  the  Swansea 
Eisteddfod  of  1865,  for  a  harmonised  hymn  tune. 

Its  excellence  roused  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Brinley  Richards,  one  of  the  musical  adjudica- 
tors of  the  meeting,  and  at  his  instance  a  fund 
was  raised  for  enabling  Parry  to  return  to  Eng- 
land and  enter  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
The  appeal  was  well  responded  to  by  Welshmen 
here  and  in  the  States,  and  in  Sept.  1868  he  en- 
tered the  Academy  and  studied  under  Stemdale 
Bennett,  Garcia,  and  Steggall.  He  took  a  bronze 
medal  in  ^870,  and  a  silver  one  in  1871,  and 
an  overture  of  his  to '  The  Prodigal  Son '  (Mab 
Afradlon)  was  played  at  the  Academy  in  1&71. 
He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Aberystwith,  and  soon  after  took 
his  Mus.  Bac.  degree  at  Cambridge,  proceeding, 
in  May  1878,  to  that  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  the  same 
University.  An  opera  of  his  named  '  Blodwen,' 
founded  on  an  episode  in  early  British  history, 
was  performed  at  Aberdare  in  1878  and  shortly 
afterwards  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  MusweU 
Hill.  He  has  lately  published  an  oratorio  entitled 
•  Emmanuel/ — words  by  Dr.  W.  Rees  and  Prof. 
Rowlands — which  was  performed  at  S.  James's 
Hall,  May  12, 1880,  and  which  from  the  favour- 
able notices  of  the  press  appears  to  be  a  work  of 
great,  though  unequal,  merit.  [6.] 

PARSIFAL  (t.«.Percival).  A 'Biihnenweih- 
festspiel  *  (festival  acting  drama) ;  words  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner.  Poem  published  in 
1877  ;  music  completed  in  1879.  Text  translated 
into  English  by  H.  L.  and  F.  Corder  (Schotts, 
1879).  [C] 

PARSONS,  RoBBBT,  a  native  of  Exeter,  was 
on  Oct.  17,  1563,  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  RoyaL  He  is  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
composed  some  church  music.  A  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening  Service  is  printed  in  Bar- 
nard*s  'Selected  Church  Musick,'  and  a  Burial 
Service  in  Low*s  'Directions,'  1664.  An  anthem. 


PARTANT  POUR  LA  SYRIE. 

*  Deliver  ns  from  our  enemies,'  !■  contaaned  is  the 
Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7339^,  and  aa '  la 
Nomine,*  and  a  madrigal,  '  Enforced  by  lo^e  asd 
feare,'  are  in  Add.  MS.  11,586.  Tliree  aervkes 
and  an  anthem,  'Ah,  helpless  wretchy*  are  i^ 
Barnard's  MS.  collections  in  tlie  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society's  Library.  Many  of  his  oompoti- 
tions  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraiy  of  Clirisi 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Trais 
at  Newark,  Jan.  25, 1569-70. 

John  Parsons,  probably  his  mm,  was  in  1616 
appointed  one  of  the  paridi  clerks  and  also  or- 
ganist of  St.  Margaret  s,  Westminster,  On  Dec. 
7,  162X  he  was  appointed  organist  and  master  d 
the  choristers  of  Weetminster  Abbey.  A  Bnrisl 
Service  by  him  is  oontained  in  a  MS.  Tolnme  ia 
the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  He 
died  in  1623,  and  was  buried,  Aug.  3.  in  the  oloii- 
ters  of  Westminster.  A  quaint  epitaph  on  him  ii 
preserved  in  Camden's  '  Remains.'       [y^.  H.  H.] 

PARSONS,  Sib  William,  Knt.,  Mas,  Doc, 
bom  1 746.  was  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbej 
under  Dr.  Cooke.  In  1768  he  went  to  Italy  u 
complete  his  musical  education.  On  the  death  of 
Stanley  in  1 786  he  was  appointed  wift#tpr  of  the 
King's  band  of  music.  On  June  26, 1 790,  he  acca- 
mulated  the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doe. 
at  Oxford.  In  1795,  being  in  Dublin,  he  wu 
knighted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  fiaxl  Camdsi. 
In  1 796  he  was  appointed  musical  instructor  to 
the  Princesses  and  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  in 
which  latter  capacity  he  acted  for  several  yean 
at  the  police  office  in  Great  Marlboroag^  Street. 
He  died  July  17,  1817.  [W.H.H.] 

PARTANT  POUR  LA  SYRIE.  This  popu- 
lar romance  dates  firom  1809,  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Wagram.  The  words  were  by  Count 
Alexandre  de  Laborde,  a  man  of  lively  imagina- 
tion  in  considerable  repute  as  a  po^e  de  dram- 
ttance.  One  evening  Queen  Hortenae  showed  him 
a  picture  representing  a  knight  clad  in  armoor, 
cutting  an  inscription  on  a  stone  with  the  poini 
of  his  swurd,  and  at  the  request  of  the  company 
he  elucidated  it  by  a  little  romance  inrenteid  00 
the  spot.  An  entreaty  to  put  it  into  verse 
followed,  and  Queen  Hortense  set  the  lines  to 
music.  Such  was  the  origin  of  *Le  Depart 
pour  la  Syrie/  of  which  we  give  the  masic, 
and  the  first  stanza. 
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bel  -  .  to  It     Mit  to  plM  Tam-anll 

The  troubadour  style  of  both  wordB  and  musio 
hit  the  taete  of  the  day,  the  song  went  through 
every  phase  of  success,  and  was  even  parodied. 
When  Liouis  Napoleon  mounted  the  throne  of 
France  in  1853,  his  mother's  little  melody  was 
recalled  to  mind,  and  although  of  a  sentimental 
rather  than  martial  turn,  it  ^came  the  national 
air,  arranged,  in  de£Etult  of  fresh  words,  solely 
for  xailitary  bands.  In  this  arrangement  the 
last  phrase  is  repeated,  closing  for  the  first  time 
on  the  third  of  the  key. 

The  credit  of  having  composed  this  little  song 
has  more  than, once  been  denied  to  Queen  Hor- 
tense,  and  Drouet  in  his  Memoirs  claims  to  have 
had  at  least  a  half  share  in  the  composition. 
Others  have  advanced  a  similar  claim  in  favour 
of  Narcisse  Carbonel  (1773  to  1855),  who 
organised  Queen  Hort^ise*B  concerts,  and  was 
her  usual  accompanyist.  No  doubt  he  looked 
over  and  corrected  most  of  his  royal  pupil's  im- 
provisations ;  at  least  that  is  no  unfair  inference 
from  Mile.  Cochelet*s  (Mme.  Parquin)  'Memoires 
sur  la  Reine  Hortense'  (i.  45).  But  there  is  no 
decisive  evidence  either  one  way  or  the  other. — 
Dussek's  variations  on  the  tune  were  at  one  time 
very  popular.  [G.  C] 

PART  DUDI ABLE,  LA.  An  op^raroomique 
in  3  acts;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Op&a-Comique,  Paris,  Jan.  16, 
1843.  IG.] 

PARTHENIA.  The  first  music  for  the  vir- 
ginals published  in  England.  The  title  is  'Par- 
thenia  or  The  Maydenbead  of  the  'first  musicke 
that  euer  was  printed  for  the  Yiiginalls  Com- 
posed By  three  famous  Masters  William  Byrde, 
Dr.  John  Bull  and  Orlando  Gibbons  Gentilmen 
of  his  Ma^i**  most  Illustrious  ChappeU.  Ingrauen 
by  William  Hole.'  The  work  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing  21  pieces,  all  upon  6-line  staves,  and  en- 
graved upon  copper  plateif,  being  the  first  musical 
work  80  produced.    . 
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W.  ^Td0. 

Pnladlam. 

Parana:  SlrW.Potn. 

Oaliardo. 

Praludium. 

Gallardo ;  Hn.  Utrj  Brownlo. 

Pavana :  Tha  Karl  of  Sftllatmrr. 

Oaliardo. 

Oallardo.2do.:  Mn.HaiyBKrwnlo. 

Dr.  Bull. 
Pralndliim. 
Panno ;  Sir  Ihot.  Waka. 


Galtefdo:  Sir Thos.  WUn. 

Pavan*. 

Oaliardo. 

Oallanio. 


Fantasia  of  (bur  parts. 

The  Lord  of  aalisbury.  hiaFsvlii. 

Oalknlo. 

Th«  Queen's  ooouiwnd. 

Preludlum. 


It  first  appeared  in  161 1.  On  the  title  if  a 
three-quarter-length  representation  of  a  lady 
playing  upon  £e  virginals.  Commendatory 
verses  by  Hugh  Holland  and  George  Chap- 
man are  prefixed.  It  was  reprinted  in  1613 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Elector  PaUtine  and 
Prinoeas  Elizabeth.  Other  impressions  appeared 
'^  1635^  1650  and  1659,  the  latter  with  a  letter- 
press title  bearing  the  imprint  of  John  Playford. 
All  these  impressions  were  firom  the  same  pUtes. 


The  work  was  reprinted  by  the  Musical  Antiqua- 
rian Society  in  1847,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Rimbault,  with  facsimiles  of  the  title-page 
and  a  page  of  the  music.  [W.H.H.] 

PARTIAL  TONES  (Fr.  Sons  partiela;  Ger. 
PaHi€UtOne,  AliquoUdne),  A  musical  sound  is 
in  general  veiy  complex,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  simple  sounds  called  its  Partial  tones.  The 
lowest  tone  of  the  series  is  called  the  Prime 
{FoTidameiUal,  OrundUm),  while  the  rest  are 
called  the  Upper  partials  (ffarmoniquee ;  Ober^ 
partialUhie,  Ohert&ne).  The  prime  is  usually 
the  loudest,  and  with  it  we  identify  the  pitch  of 
the  whole  compound  tone.  For  each  vibration 
given  by  the  prime  the  upper  partials  g^ve  re- 
spectively 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.  vibrations.  Tlie 
number  of  partial  tones  is  theoretically  infinite, 
but  it  will  be  enough  here  to  represent  the  first 
16  partiab  of  0,  thus : — 


^  c  g 
1    9  s 


if  t^  if  }/\>  d*  dT  e"/t  ^  «*  l*»>  6'H  ^ 

4    S   8       7    8      9    10  11  IS   It   14    15   18 


When  the  notes  of  this  diagram  are  played  on 
the  ordinary  Piano;  tuned  in  equal  temperament, 
the  Octaves  alone  agree  in  pitch  with  the  partial 
tones.  The  3rd,  6th,  9th,  and  12th  partials  are 
slightly  sharper,  and  the  5th,  7th,  loth,  14th, 
and  15th  much  flatter  than  the  notes  given 
above.  But  even  in  just  intonation  the  nth 
and  13th  partials  are  much  flatter  than  any  F| 
and  A  recognised  in  music. 

When  a  simple  tone  is  heard,  the  kind  of 
motion  to  and  fro  executed  by  the  sounding  body 
resembles  that  of  the  pendulum,  and  is  hence 
called  pendular  vibration.  [Vibbation.]  When 
a  compound  tone  is  heard,  the  form  of  vibration 
is  more  complex,  but  may  be  represented  as  the 
sum  of  a  series  of  pendular  vibrations  of  different 
finequencies.  In  (nder  that  the  compound  tone 
shidl  be  musical  it  is  necessary  that  the  vibration 
should  be  periodic,  and  this  happens  only  when 
the  firequencies  of  the  vibrations*  which  sound 
the  upper  partials  are  multiples  of  that  which 
sounds  the  prime  tone.  In  tne  article  on  Node 
it  has  been  already  explained  in  what  manner 
a  string  or  the  column  of  air  in  an  organ  pipe 
produces  this  compound  vibration.  The  real 
motion,  as  Helmholtz  remarks,  is  of  course  one 
and  individual,  and  our  theoretical  treatment  of 
it  as  compound  is  in  a  certain  sense  arbitrary. 
But  we  are  justified  in  so  treating  it,  since  we 
find  that  tha  ear  as  well  as  all  bodies  which 
vibrate  iiympathetically,  can  only  respond  to 
a  compound  tone  by  analyzing  it  into  its  simple 
partials.  , 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  recondle  this  with  the 
&ct  that  many  ears  do  not  perceive  the  com- 
posite nature  of  sound.  Helmholtz  has  treated 
this  question  at  length,'  and  his  explanation  may 
be  thus  indicated.  The  different  partials  really 
excite  different  sensations  in  the  ear,  but  whether 
they  are  perceived  or  not,  depends  on  the  amount 

1  'SoDsaiions  of  Tone,'  pp.  8S-10S, 
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of  attention  given  to  them  by  the  mind.  In 
general  we  pay  attention  to  oar  eenntiomi  only 
in  80  fiur  aa  they  enable  us  to  form  correct  ideas 
of  external  objects.  Thus  we  can  distinguish  two 
comparatively  simple  tones  coming  from  different 
instruments.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  com- 
pound tone  is  produced  by  one  instrument  we 
disregard  the  several  partials  because  they  do 
not  correspond  to  different  portions  of  the  vibrat- 
ing body ;  each  portion  executes  the  compound 
motion  ooirespondiog  to  all  the  partials  at  once. 
Moreover  it  would  hinder  our  musical  enjoy- 
ment if  we  were  habitually  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  upper  partials,  and  we  have 
therefore,  in  general,  no  interest  in  doing  so. 
Hence  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  we 
fail  to  distinguish  the  partials  of  a  compound 
tone  they  are  not  really  present,  or  that  when 
we  hear  them  but  faintly  their  intensity  is  small. 
Helmholtz  gives  an  experiment  which  strikingly 
illustrates  this.  He  obtained  two  nearly  simple 
tones  an  Octave  apart,  and  by  listening  to  each 
tone  in  succession  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
them  when  sounding  togetlier.  But  he  could 
do  so  only  for  a  while,  for  the  higher  sound  was 
gradually  lost  in  the  lower,  and  a  quality  of  tone 
different  from  either  was  the  result.  Tina  hap- 
pened even  when  the  higher  was  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  lower  sound. 

Notwithstanding  the  diflScuIty  of  hearing  the 
upper  partial  tonen,  many  musicians  have  been 
able  to  do  so  by  their  nnaided  ears.  Thus, 
Mersenne  *  could  distinguish  six  partials  in  the 
tones  of  strings,  and  sometimes  seven.  Kameau  ' 
also  succeeded  in  perceiving  the  partials  of  the 
voice,  which  are  much  harder  to  distinguish 
than  those  of  strings.  There  are  several  methods ' 
by  which  the  ear  can  be  trained  to  recognise  the 
upper  partials.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  the 
uneven  tones.  Twelfth,  Seventeenth,  etc.,  which 
are  easier  to  hear  than  the  Octaves.  Touch  the 
note  g'  softly  on  the  piano,  damp  the  string,  and 
strike  c  loudly.  Keep  the  attention  directed  to 
the  pitch  of  the  g',  and  this  note  will  be  heard  in 
the  compound  tone  of  e.  Similarly  by  sounding 
e"  softly  and  then  c  loudly,  the  latter  will  be 
observed  to  contain  the  former.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  wheu  these  partials  are  heard  it 
is  due  to  an  illusion  of  the  ear,  for  the  note  e" 
on  the  piano  as  ordinarily  tuned  is  appreciably 
sharper  than  the  5th  partial  of  c.  The  difference 
of  pitch  between  the  two  sounds  proves  that 
one  cannot  be  the  echo  of  the  other.  There  is 
another  and  still  better  method  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  ear  to  any  given  partial  tone. 
Touch  a  vibrating  string  at  one  of  its  nodes,  for 
example  at  }  of  its  length,  and  the  5th  partial 
will  be  heard,  faintly  accompanied  by  the  lOth, 
15th,  etc.  It  will  then  be  easy  to  hear  the  5th 
partial  in  the  compound  tone  of  the  whole  string. 

The  ear  is  however  hardly  able  to  carry  out 
researches  of  this  kind  without  mechanical  as- 

1  'Harmonla  UntTenelle,'  Parb.  1«96.  pp.  208. 9,  and  2Z1  of  the  4th 
book  on  Instrumpnts.  II«  g\vm  a  lalse  ratio  for  th«  7th  partial,  tIx. 
20:9  Instead  of?:  1. 

3  '  Noureau  BysT^me  de  Matique  thforlquc'  Paris,  172a    Pr^faee. 

a  Belmholti. '  Seosationt  of  Tom,'  pp^  79-82. 
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sistance.  Hence  Hehnholtc  made  me  of  Re- 
sonators, which  are  hollow  globes  or  tabes  sf 
glass  or  metal,  having  two  openinga,  one  to  re- 
ceive the  sound,  the  other  to  transmit  it  to  tbe 
ear.  From  the  mass  of  compound  tone  e»^ 
resonator  singles  out  and  reqwnds  to  tliat  p«nU 
which  agrees  with  it  in  pitch,  but  is  im*^^^*'^'^ 
by  a  partial  of  any  other  pitch.  Bj  this  meats 
Helmholts  has  shown  that  the  number  of  the 
partial  tones  and  their  relative  intensitieB  vaiy 
in  different  instruments,  and  even  in  the  ssase 
instrument,  according  to  the  way  it  is  plajed. 
These  various  combinations  are  perceiTed  by  oi 
as  different  qualities  of  tone,  by  which  we  'dis- 
tinguish the  note  of  a  violin  from  that  of  a  horc 
or  the  note  of  one  violin-player  from  that  cf 
another.  The  nearest  approach  to  s  mm^ht 
tone  is  given  by  tuning-forks  of  high  pitch.  Dr. 
Preyer*  was  unable  to  detect  any  upper  partisis 
in  forks  tuned  to  g^'  (768  vibrations)  or  higher. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  showed  that  as  many  u 
10  partials  were  present  in  a  fork  tnned  to  f 
(128  vibrations).  But  these  are  very  weak  az^ 
can  only  be  heard  when  great  care  has  be@ 
taken  to  exclude  all  other  sounds.  The  genenl 
effect  of  such  comparatively  simple  tones  is  vm 
smooth  but  somewhat  dull,  and  they  seem  to  t« 
deeper^  in  pitch  than  they  really  are.  Flutes 
and  widestopped  organ  pipes  have  few  efiective 
partials,  and  are  much  inferior  in  musical  effect 
to  open  organ  pipes  and  to  the  piano.  Tbe 
tones  of  the  voice,  violin,  and  horn,  are  mors 
complex  still,  and  are  characterised  by  fjoDer 
and  richer  qualities.  When  the  partials  abore 
the  7  th  axe  strong  they  beat  wiUi  each  other, 
and  the  quality  becomes  harsh  and  rough  as  in 
reed  instruments.  Mr.  Ellis  has  obtained  beats 
from  the  20th  partial  of  a  reed  and  even  higher, 
and  Dr.  Preyer  has  proved  a  reed  to  poasas 
between  30  and  40  paitials. 

The  clarinet  and  the  stopped  organ  pipe  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  they  give  only 
the  unevenly  numbered  partials  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  etc. 
Neither  of  these  instruments  will  set  into  vibra- 
tion a  resonator  an  Octave  or  two  Octaves  above 
it  in  pitch,  proving  that  the  2nd  and  4th  partials 
are  absent.  The  resulting^  quality  of  tone  is 
hollow  and  nasal,  and  may  be  obtained  from  a 
string,  by  plucking  or  bowing  it  in  the  middle. 
The  effect  is  to  make  a  Loop  there,  and  hence 
to  prevent  the  vibrations  of  the  halves,  quarters, 
etc.  of  the  string,  which  require  a  Node  at  that 
point.     [See  Node.] 

Helmholtz  has  slso  discovered  that  the  dif- 
ferent vowel  sounds  are  due  to  various  com- 
binations of  simple  tones,  and  he  verified  his 
theory  by  reproducing  several  vowels  from  a 
series  of  tuning-forks  set  in  motion  by  electri- 
city. Each  fork  had  a  resonator  the  mouth  of 
winch  could  be  opened  or  closed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain any  required  degree  of  intensity. 

Bells,  gongs,  and  drums  have  a  variety  of 
secondary  tones  generally  inharmonic  with  the 
prime,  and  the  result  is  that  their  vibration  is 
not  periodic.     Hence  the  sounds  they  produce 

*  '  Akaitlaebe  UntenuebunBeD.*  Jena,  QniUv  ntebo'.  UTS. 
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are  felt  to  be  moie  of  the  netuie  of  noiie  than 
musical  tone,  and  this  expUinB  why  thej  are  so 
much  less  oaed  than  other  instnimentfl.  TnnJng^ 
forks  also  produce  very  weak  inhannonio  Umea, 
not  only  when  struck,  but,  aa  Dr.  Preyer  has 
shown,  when  bowed  strongly. 

The  nse  of  upper  partials  is,  then,  to  produce 
different  qualities  of  tone,  for  without  them, 
all  instnxmenta  would  seem  alike.  Thus  Dr. 
Preyer  found  that  for  the  Octave  (^^-e''  (2048  to 
4006  Tibraiions)  many  good  observers  were  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  tones  of  forks  from  those 
of  reeds,  unless  both  were  very  loud.  More- 
over organ-builders  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  obtain  artificial  qualities  of  tone  by  combining 
the  Octave,  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  etc. 
in  the  so-called  compound  stops  (Sesquialtera, 
Mixture,  Comet).  Tnis  was  done  not  from  any 
knowledge  of  the  theory,  but  from  a  feeling  that 
the  quality  of  the  single  pipe  was  too  poor  for 
musical  effect. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  the  upper  par- 
tials is  in  distinguishing  between  consonance  and 
dissonance.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
dissonance  of  two  musical  sounds  depended  solely 
on  the  complexity  of  the  ratio  between  their 
prime  tones.  According  to  this  view  </-/'$ 
being  as  45  :  3  a,  would  be  dissonant  even  if 
there  were  no  upper  partials.  Helmholts  has 
however  shown  that  when  e'  and  /'%  are  struck 
together  on  any  instrument  whose  tones  are 
compound,  the  dissonance  arises  from  the  5rd 
and  4th  partials  of  c'  beating  with  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of /'I,  thus  (I)  :— 
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and  that  the  prime  tones  continue  sounding 
without  interruption.  Hence  when  <^  and  f'% 
are  simple  tones  they  g^ve  no  beats,  and  in  fact 
form  as  smooth  a  combination  as  (f  and  /'. 
This  theoiy  has  been  carefully  verified  by 
Dr.  Preyer.  He  used  tuning-forks  having  from 
1000  to  2000  vibrations  per  second ;  and  by  bow- 
ing them  in  .such  a  manner  as  to  get  practically 
simple  tones,  he  found  that  5  :  7f  10 :  13, 14  :  17, 
and  many  like  intervals  were  pronounced  by 
musicians  to  be  consonant.  By  stronger  bow- 
ing  the  upper  partial  and  resultant  tones  were 
brought  out,  and  then  these  intervals  were  im- 
mediately felt  to  be  dissonant.  In  the  consonant 
intervals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  partials 
either  coincide  and  give  no  beats,  or  are  too  far 
apart  to  beat  roughly.  Thus  in  the  Fourth  c'-/' 
the  affinity  between  the  two  notes  depends  on 
their  possessing  the  same  partial  c"\  and  this 
relation  is  but  slightly  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
sunance  of  ^"  and/"  (see  (2)  above V 

This  theory  alxo  explains  why  such  intervals  as 
11:13  are  excluded  from  music.  They  are  not 
consonant,  for  though  they  have  a  common  partial 
it  is  high  and  feebie,  and  to  get  to  it  we  have 
to  pass  over  a  mass  of  beating  Intervals.  Nor 
are  11  :  13  connected  by  a  series  of  consonant 


intervals  as  is  the  case  with  the  dissonances  in 
ordinary  use.  For  example,  C  and  F|  are  linked 
together  thus,  C-G-D-F|,  or  thus,  C-£-B<F|. 

Though  the  partial  tones  are  generally  heard 
simultaneooaly,  they  are  sometimes  separated  by 
being  made  to  traverse  a  considerable  distance 
before  reaching  the  ear.  Regnault  ^  found  that 
when  a  compound  tone  is  sent  through  a  long 
tube,  the  prime  is  heard  first,  then  the  2na 
partial,  then  the  3rd,  and  so  on.  He  also  noted 
that  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  or  diminishes 
with  its  intensity.  Hence,  as  the  lower  partials 
are  usually  the  louder,  they  arrive  before  the 
higher. 

The  word  'harmonics*  was  formerly  (and  is 
sometimes  even  now)  used  to  mean  partial  tones. 
But  a  harmonic  produced  by  touching  a  string 
at  one  of  its  nodes,  or  by  increasing  the  force  of 
wind  in  an  organ  pipe,  is  not  a  simple  tone. 
If  we  touch  the  string  at  ^  of  its  length  we 
quench  the  ist,  2nd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  etc.  tones,  but 
leave  the  3rd,  6th,  9th,  12th,  etc.  unchecked. 
Hence  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  limit  the  word 
'harmonics  to  its  primary  sense  of  a  series  of 
compound  tones  whose  primes  are  as  i,  2,  3, 4,  5, 
etc.,  and  to  use  the  words  '  partial  tones '  to  mean 
the  simple  tones  of  which  even  a  harmonic  is 
composed.  [J.L.] 

PARTICIPANT  (from  the  Lat.  participare, 
to  share  in).  One  of  the '  Regular  Modulations' 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  [See  Modes,  the 
E0CLESIA8T10AL ;  Modulations,  Reqolar  and 
Conceded.] 

The  Participant,  though  less  significant,  as  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Mode,  than  either 
the  Final,  the  Dominant,  or  the  Mediant,  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  Conceded 
Modulations.  In  the  Authentic  Modes,  its 
normal  position  lies,  either  between  the  Final 
and  the  Mediant,  or  between  the  Mediant 
and  the  Dominant;  with  the  proviso,  that, 
should  two  notes  intervene  between  the  Medi- 
ant and  Dominant,  either  of  them  may  be  used 
as  the  Participant,  at  will.  In  the  Plagal 
Modes  it  is  always  the  lowest  note  of  the  Scale, 
unless  that  note  should  be  B  or  F;  in  which 
cases.  C  or  G  are  substituted,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  False  Relation  of  Mi  contra  Fa :  it  is  there- 
fore always  coincident,  in  name,  with  the  Au- 
thentic Dominant,  though  it  is  not  always  found 
in  the  same  Octave.  In  some  cases,  however, 
either  Octave  may  be  used  indiscriminately  as 
the  Plagal  Participant ;  and  even  the  choice  of 
some  other  note  is  sometimes  accorded. 

The  following  Table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the 
Participants  of  all  the  Modes  in  general  use, 
both  Authentic  and  Plagal. 

Mode   I.  G.     '     Mode  Y.  G.  Mode  IX.  D. 

„     II.  A«.  A».     „     VI.  C2.  „        X.  E-'.  E». 

„    III.  A.    B.       „   VII.  A.  ..   XIII.  D. 

„     IV.  C.   F.       „VIII.  D«.  ,.   XIV.  G*. 

In  some  few  of  the  Authentic  Modes,  and  in 


1  HelmhoUz. '  Sensatlont  of  Tone,'  p.  721. 
>  The  lowest  note  of  the  Mode. 
*  The  highest  note  of  the  Hod*. 
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all  the  Plaffal  foiroe,  the  Participant  is  naed  aa 
an  Absolute  Initial;    and,  by   virtue  of  this 

frivilege,  it  ma.j  be  uied  as  the  first  nnte  of  a 
'lain  Chaunt  Melody  of  any  kind.  In  all  cases 
it  may  begin  or  end  any  of  the  intermediate 
phrases  of  a  Melody,  and  may  even  begin  the 
last;  but  it  can  never  end  the  concluding 
phraw.  This  rule  is  not  even  broken  in  those 
Endings  of  the  Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Pnalms 
which  close  upon  the  Participant — such  as  the 
Second  Ending  of  the  First  Tone :  for,  in  these 
cases,  the  real  close  is  found  in  the  Antiphon, 
which  always  terminates  upon  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.  [W.S.R.] 

PARTIE,  PARTITA.  The  German  and 
Italian  forms  respectively  of  a  name  said  to 
have  originated  alK)ut  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
centiiry,  with  the  Kunst-  or  Stadt-Pfeifers,  or 
town  musicians,  and  given  by  them  to  tlie  collec- 
tions of  dance-tunes  which  were  played  conse- 
cutively, and  which  afterwards  were  taken  to  form 
suites.  Bach  uses  the  name  in  two  senses ;  first, 
as  the  equivalent  of  'Suite'  in  the  Six  Partitas  for 
Clavier;  and  second,  for  three  sets  of  Variations 
on  Chorales  for  Organ,  viz.  those  on  'Christ,  der 
du  bist  der  helle  Tag*  (7  Partitas,  including  the 
theme  itoelf),  on  '  0  Gott,  du  frommer  Gott ' 
(9  Partitas  including  the  theme),  and  on  'Sey 
gegrUsset  Jesu  giitig*  (11  Partitas  or  varia- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  theme  itself).  He  also 
wrote  three  Partitas  (in  the  Suite-form)  for  the 
lute.  The  name  has  very  seldom  been  used 
since  Bach ;  the  chief  instance  of  its  occnr^ 
rence  is  in  the  original  title  of  Beethoven's 
Octuor,  '  Parthia  in  Es '  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  49a  a). 
But  in  the  modem  rage  for  revivals  it  may  pos- 
sibly reappear.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

PARTIMENTI,  'divisiops.*  Exercises  in 
florid  counterpoint,  written  generally,  but  not 
always,  on  a  figured  bass,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating the  art  of  accompanying  or  of  playing  at 
sight  from  a  figured  bass.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PARTITION  and  PARTIT0R,  the  French 
and  German  terms  for  what  in  English  is  termed 
the  Score  ;  that  is,  the  collection  in  one  page  of 
the  separate  parts  of  a  piece  of  music,  arranged 
in  order  from  top  to  bottom.  When  all  the  parts, 
instrumental,  or  instrumental  and  vocal,  are 
given,  it  is  called  'Partition  d'orchestre *— 
•  Full  score.*  When  the  voice  parts  and  a  PF. 
arrangement  are  given,  •Partition  de  Piano'— 
'  Short  score,'  or  '  Vocal  score.'  For  the  various 
modes  of  pkcing  the  parts  see  SooRS.  [G.] 

PART  MUSIC,  a  collection  of  vocal  music 
made  by  Mr.  John  Hullah  for  the  use  of  his 
Singing  Classes,  and  published  by  John  W.  Par- 
ker, London.  It  consists  of  three  series — '  Class  A 
for  S.  A.T.  B.'  (vol  i.  184a,  vol  ii.  1845) »  'Class 
B  for  the  voices  of  women  and  children '  (1845) ; 
•Class  C  for  the  voices  of  men'  (1845).  Each 
series  contains  sacred  and  secular  pieces.  Each 
was  printed  both  in  score  and  in  separate  parts, 
in  royal  8vo.,  and  the  whole  forms  a  collection 
unexampled  (at  least  in  EngUmd),  for  extent. 


PART  MUSIC. 

excellence,  and  variety,  and  for  the  clesmes  &i 
accuracy  of  its  production. 


1.  Sacred, 
Vol.  I. 
God  MT«  Um  Queen. 
Urd  for  Thy  toodtf.   Wtnaat, 
With  oiw  consent  (Pnim  100). 
O  Lord  the  Bwhar.    Heorr  VIO. 
Sudiia  and  ReBponaai.   TaHls. 

0  praise  je  the  Lord.  (Psalm  140). 

1  win  glre  thanlu.   PaleMrina. 
BiBoe  on  the  croM  (Bin  tela  Baic>. 

Luther. 
God  Is  gone  09.   Croft. 
Wlien  H  we  lat  la  Bahrloii.   (Fk. 

W). 
Obejortal.   Flaleitriiw. 
Ye  gates  lift  up  (Psalm  24). 
The  daj  Is  past.   Hullah. 
Thoa    that   from   Thy 

Haydn. 
Venlte.   Tallto. 

Thou  art  beaottftil.   O.  Oroea. 
O  Lord,  another  day.   M.  Haydn. 
O  Lord.  I  will  (Fs.  91).  H.  Lawm. 
Praise  the  Lord.   Jer.  Clarice. 
Gloria  Patri  (Oaoon).   PuroelL 
Baactot.  Creyghtoo. 
Be  not  Thou  fu.   Paleatrlna. 
Hide  not  Thon  Thy  face.  Farrant. 

0  Jesu  Lord.    L^eune. 
OlTe«ar.OOod.   Hlmmd. 
Praise  the  Lord.   Dr.  Child. 
IHeHed  be  Thon.   Lottl. 
Forth  ftron  the  dark.   : 
Almighty  God  I  Forde. 

1  will  arise.   Crayghton. 
Sing  to  the  Lord.   Tye. 
Hear  my  prayer.   M.  Haydn. 
0  King  eternal  (Pi.  8).  Croft. 
O  God  of  truth.   B.Bocen. 
O  remember  not.   Bosslnl. 
Olre  to  us  peace.   [Lroff.] 
Thou  knowett.  Lord.    Pnnall. 
Amen.   Dr.  Cooke. 
Sweet  day.  so  cool.  H.  Dumont. 
Go  not  fitf  from  me.   ZIngaralll. 
O  how  amiable.   V.  Biehardson. 
To  laud  the  hear'nly  Kbig  (Ps.  148). 

Jer.  Clarke. 
Almighty  a  ererlattltv.  Gibbons. 
Awake  thon  that  sleepaat  (Canon). 

W.  Horsley. 
Hallelujah.   Boyoa. 
Vol.n. 
O  King  of  kings.   Xrantasr. 
My  soul  doth  magnify  (Cbaat). 

Dr.  Owke. 
Bespooaes.    Dr.  (Hilld. 
O  come  ye  fUthftel  (Adesle  fldalasX 
Hoaanna  (Canon).    Berg. 
Amen.    Neukomm. 

0  Lord  giant  the  king.   Child. 
Ut  qneant  «3anon).    Harrington. 
Sanetus.    Rogers. 
Why  do  the  heathen.    Paleatrlna. 

1  win  magnify  Thee  (Chant).  P. 

Humphrey. 
Plead  Thou  my  cause.   O.  Croea. 
Ponder  my  words.    Zlngarelll. 
Awake  my  soul.   Jer.  Clarke. 
Sleep,  downy  sleep.    Do. 
Thou    Shalt  shew  me   (Canon). 

Callcott. 
Hy  God,  my  God.   Reynolds. 
Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man. 

Aleock. 
O  BaTlourl  W.  Horsier. 
O  most  mereifnl.   Hullah. 
Praise  the  Lord.   (Jossec. 
Sanetus.   Bassanl. 
We  will  rejoice.   Croft. 
O  Lord  In  Thee  (Canon).  Pazton. 
Try  me  O  God.   Narea. 

0  Lord  teach  us  (Caiton). 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.   BrassetU. 

1  will  remember.   O.  Croce. 
Peace  be  to  this  habiuUon.   M. 

Haydn. 
HalleliUah  (CJanon).   B.Berln. 
AU  people  that  on  earth.   (Old 

100th). 
Praise  theLord  (Canon).  OalleoU. 
Behold  now.    Rogers. 
The  Lord  hear  thee.   Blow. 


CCanon).    T.  r.fii- 


Help  ua.  O  God.  __ 
The  day  must  come. 
'  me  when  I  < 


S.DWiSi 


W.Honlcy. 
O.G~ 
thepaopto.  fskitreft. 
Blessed  be  God.   Grceoe. 
O  God.  Thon  art.   PtunlL 
Mock  not  God's  Hw  iCum 

Tra. 
TheroleaofJoy.  Jsanaoed. 

2.  &e«Air. 
VoLL 
Bole  BritBaala.  Ana 
All  ye  who  mnsie  km.  DomSs. 
Hard  by  a  fountain.  Wst^isi 
Tespotteds 

Flow  O  my  1 _ 

The  Walts.   Seville. 
ComelctvBalL  Attcftoy. 
Long  may  life  and  beslUL 
Freemen  r^Joioa.   FwceiL 
Hall  hallowed  baa.  HofnlMM. 
Crabbed  age  and  youth.  »etKi. 
In  goinc  to  aty  looaly  bed.  £i 


mel  where is^  F.Aiinir>. 
Nymphaof  the  farasi.  W  Hor** 
O  never  fear  thongh  rsk  behLsi 
Mayday.    Helthart. 
Solfeggio.    Scariattl. 


How  sleep  the  brave.  T>t.Ci^ 
Hark  th«  rUlaga  nsidi.   i> 

niblni. 
All  hafl  Britannia.  Lottl. 
rpon  the  poplar  bough.  Puss 
Shioa  Srst  I  saw.   Ford. 
How  glad  with  smiks.  GiscL 
Mng  ft  soac  <tf  sbpeaet  fe«- 


Happy  are  thay.  Hxtoa. 
See  fh>mhfe ocean  bed.  V.B<a 
Daybreak.    XosehelM. 
The  hardy  Korsomanl.  Tv*.- 
Come  again  sweet  love.  Vv^n^ 
In  paper  caaa.   Dr.  Coob. 
Harveat  time. 

Thy  voice  O  Harmeny.  ^f^ 
Awake  JEollaa  lyrs.  Daobf. 
Xy  lady  Is  as  lair.  J.Bouci 
SIngloudaJoyfuL  GIikL 
Aprll    Is  In    my  nbtiea'  k» 


The  Joyoos  birds.  B.8p(ntni. 
Here  In  cool  grot.  Monwfu*- 
Girls  and  boys.   Hacfenv*. 
Swiftly  fh>m  the  mooDtslttl  ln«- 

Webbe. 
Onr naUve land.  Q.-B/ekbaO- 
Llke  to  the  grass.  BcoedicL 
Ode  to  Spring.   Pari43a. 
Come  shepherds.   J.  Vtaatt. 
Hark.  hark,  the  lark.  Dr-  <>»»»• 
Come  my  friends.  W.BcRte;- 
O  how  sweet  tis.  SlrJ.Bcien. 
Long  live  the   Queen  (Cu«> 

Boyce. 
Come  shepherds.  Orsst. 
DuleeDomum.  J.  BesditV- 
Thyrsis  when  he  left  me.  CtSan- 
Which  Is  the  piropersst  dsj-  Ar« 
Albion,    thy    sea-eodrcied  fe» 

Dr.  Cooke. 
Pack  clouds  away.  Hnllsh- 
Breathe  soft  ye  winds.  Vebte 
Amid  the  din.    Glaok.        ^  . 
Who  win  bring  back.  C  *  ^*^ 
Hark,  hark  a  merrr  ««>*••       ., 
Thyiels  sleepest  tboo?  J-  ^^^ 
Unto  the  merry  greemww'- 
Dance  we  so  gaily.  F.I5cbi>bff«- 
Blow.  blow,  thou  iHnter  i^ 


Awake  sweet  Lore.  Dowlsnd. 
Twasonabank.   Hullah. 
FromOberon.   Steven*. 
Thus  salth  my  Chlorls.  Wn^t 
Now ,  0  now.   DoirlamL 
Hapi7  are  we  met.  Webb*. 
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1.  Bacrtd, 

6o4  Mv«  the  Qnaen. 
HallelqJAh.   Bojoe. 
Shew  ma  Thy  wftji.   Falartrina. 
KotuntoDt.   BallarL 
Xy  ihopherd  Is  the  Lord  (Pi.  0). 
Gome  let  qt  ttrire  to  JotiL 
It  is  a  good  wad  plMMnt  thtaig 
(PI.8W. 

O  AbMlom  my  Mm.  O.KInt. 
SerranUofGod.   CBerbiea. 
From  ererUstlng.   Webbe. 
Hear  my  orylitf .   Faleetrlna. 
Jehovah.  Thou   my  maker   art 

(FS.U9). 
Prortrate  before  Thee.   Oarafh. 
O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord. 
Stand  up  and  bleas.   Immler. 
He  hath  pat  down.   Faiastrlna. 
Benedictaa.   Obant. 
Ify  Toloe  went  up  (Fs.  07). 
Ohrkt  whose  glory  fills  the  sUes. 
Great  God  what  do  L   Luther. 
The  midnight  cry.   OlasM. 
BemerdfuL   Jaekaon. 
Unto  Thee  O  God.   Hayes. 
Great  God  of  hosts.   Fleyel. 
AndHlsmerey.  Falestrina. 
Thee  Willi  lore. 
O  sing  unto  God. 


I  will  alwaya  give  thanks. 
Be  glad  O  ye  righteous. 

S.  Seadar, 
Child  of  the  sun.   Krentxar. 
Come,  follow  me.    Danby. 
Come  sprightly  mirth.   Hlltoa. 
DearpHy.  Wllbya. 
rugato  from  Les  SoltfgM  d' Italle. 
Gentle  moon.   Do. 
Go.  gentle  breesas.   Do. 
Hail  graan  fields  and  shady  woods. 

Heigh  ho.  to  the  greenwood.  Byrd. 
Hot  cross  buns.   Atterbuiy. 
Huntsman,  xest.   Dr.  Ane. 
Hay-^y.   W.Hordey. 
Frythee,  do  not  chide   me  to. 


Bule^  Britannia.   Dr.Ame. 
Bee.    where   the   morning  sun. 

Hotart. 
Solfsgglo  ftomLos  SoUHgesdltall^ 
13ie  flowers  thdr  buds.   Hosart. 


God  aave  the  Queen. 
Non  noUs.   W  Byrd. 
Amen.    Dr.  Cooke. 
How  blest  the  man  (Fa.1). 
Jerusalem.   BosdngraTB. 
flanetus.   Jer.  Clarke. 
And  now  the  sun's.   Bemer. 
Xy  aoul  with  patience  (Ps.  180). 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high.   Boyoe. 
O  God  that  madest.   HulUh. 
HallelxUahcST.).  Hayes. 
Jehorah.  0  Jehorah.    Bpaalh. 
Canute  (Chant). 
In  sleepTs  serene  obUTkm.  Vteek. 
Gloria  fai  Bxeelsls. 

0  celebrate  Jehotah's  (Fl.  107). 
Soft  slumbers  now.   HOler. 
Haste  Thee  O  God.   ClrrL 
Heaven  and  earth. 

He  bath  filled.   Fakstrlna. 
Lord  how  are  they  Increased. 

1  wm  praise  the  Bam»    Hayes. 
I  win  be  glad.   W.Byrd. 

O  Thou,  to  whoee  all-icarchf ng. 
Who  are  these  like  stars.   KigelL 
Draw  nigh  unto.   Falestrina. 
Not  unto  us  O  Lord.  Hayes. 
Let  hymns  of  praise. 
Lord  now  we  part.    Bolle. 
Makeajoyftlnobe.    Carteiml. 
Gloiy  to  Thee  my  God  this  night. 


The  sunbeams  streak.  Pohleni. 
Though  I  soon  mast  leave.  Berg. 
Three  blind  mloe. 
Weep  o'er  his  tombw  Hayes. 
When  the  rosy  mom  appearing. 
Whydoyouslgh?  J.Benaett. 


Seadar, 
The  Smith.  Krsntnr. 
Fast  twdve  o'clock.  Letnhavea 

peaL   Bow  the  boat. 
St.  Martin's  bells.   LidartL 
How  ezqidsito  the  Sseling.  L.  De 

OalL 
Halcyon  days.  Dr.  Cooke. 
With  horns  and  hounds.   Atter> 

busy. 
Halfan  hour  past  twelve.  Harella. 
The  waiHsry  is  sounding.  Werner. 
Come,  cone,  all  noble  souls.   Dr. 

B.Bogers. 


Tb  the  old.  long  lift.   Webbo^ 
Clad  in  springtide  beauty. 


G>aie  let  us  all.   Hilton. 

How  sweet  in   the  woodlands. 

Hairlngton. 
Would    you   know   my   Cella's 

charms?  Webbe. 
Row  sweet,  how  fkesh  I  Fazton. 
Well  done  I    Come  let  us  sing! 

Whiteaandl  Hot  mutton  pies  1 
The  dond-eapt  towers.  Steveus. 
Tou  gentlemen  of  Xngland.   Dr. 

Callcott^ 
Rule  Britannia.   Amo. 
Yawning  eatoh.  Hairtagtoo* 


Glass  A  was  republished  in  i868,  in  wmate 
and  parts,  under  the  editor's  superintendence, 
by  Messrs.  Longmans,  in  a  laiger  size  though 
smaller  type  thui  before.  A  few  of  the  original 
pieces  were  omitted,  and  the  following  were 
added,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Hullah's  <  Vocal  Scores.' 


Saend, 
Credo.   LottL 

O  remember. 

Who  to  the  Ung?  (Canon).  V 

Hurdle. 
Like  as  the  hart.   B.B3eln. 
Haste  Thee  O  God.   ZlngarellL 
O  magnify  the  Lord.   Bpohr. 
To  Thee  my  God.   C.VervoUleu 
Methlnks  1  hear.   Crotch. 
Fraise  the  Lord  (Canon).    TJL 

Walmislay. 
The  Lord  to  King.   Bolle. 
OSaviouroftheworld.  Falestrina. 
For  God  to  the  King  (Canon). 

I.  J.  Hopkins. 
OLordinereaae.   O.  Gibbons. 
Pater  noMer.  Homilius. 
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SecuUar. 
Oome  live  with  me.    Btemdala 


Music,  when  soft  voices.   Weber. 
Softly,  softly,   blow   ye  braexes. 

Tleek. 
Bong  should  breathe.   Hullah. 
Bee  the  chariot  at  hand.  Uonley. 
Blender's  ghost.   H.  Bock. 
Come  follow  me.   O.  Hay. 
HaD,  blushing  goddess.   Fazton. 
Best  sweet  nymph.   Pllklngton. 
Hark  the  hoUow  woodii.     J.  8. 

Smith. 

tofl  of  day.   B.J.8. 


As  it  GsU  upon  a  day.  Xomlngtoa. 

[G.] 


PART-SONG.  (Ger.  MehrOiiamiga  LUd; 
Fr.  Chaauon  d  parUe8,)  A  composition  for  at 
least  three  voices  in  harmony,  and  without  ac- 
companiment. This  definition  must  of  course 
exclude  many  ccmpositioiis  frequently  styled  part- 
songs,  and  perhaps  so  named  by  their  oomposera!, 
but  which  would  be  better  described  under  some 
other  heading.  For  example,  the  two-part  songs 
of  Mendelsschn,  Bubinstdn,  and  other  modem 
musicians  (Zweistimmige  Lieder)  are,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  duets.  [SeeDu]rr,TBio,QuABTKr.] 
The  term  'part-song'  will  here  be  employed  ex- 
clusively as  the  proper  signification  of  one  of 
the  three  fonns  of  secular  unaccompanied  choral 
music;  the  others  being  the  madrigal  and  the  glee. 
Unlike  either  of  its  companions,  its  etymology  is 
plain  and  simple,  being  neither  of  obscure  origin, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Madrisal,  nor  of  mis- 
leading sense,  as  in  that  of  the  Glee. 

Before  proceeding  to  enquire  into  the  origin 
and  growtii  of  the  part-song,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  note  the  special  characteristics  by  which  it  is 
distinguishe(i  from  other  fi»ms  of  compoeitioiL 
The  words  to  which  the  music  is  set  may  be 
either  amatory,  heroio^  patriotic,  didactic,  or  even 
quasi-sacred  in  chanoter,  e.  g.  Mendelasohn's 
'Morgengebet'  (op.  48,  no.  5),  and  *SonntagB- 
moigen '  (op.  77,  no.  i) ;  this  wide  choice  of  sub- 
jects givinff  the  composer  scope  for  varie^  in  his 
music  which  the  somewhat  rigid  form  of  the  com- 
position might  otherwise  seem  to  deny.  Rhyming 
verse^  is  ail-but  essential,  and  though  the  question 
of  metre  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  open  one,  iambics 
are  employed  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 
The  first  requisite  of  the  music  is  well-defined 
rhythm,  and  the  second  unyielding  homophony. 
The  phrases  should  be  scarcely  less  measured  and 
distinct  than  those  of  a  Chorale,  though  of  course 
in  style  the  music  may  be  lively  or  sedate,  gay 
or  pathetic.  Tunefulness  in  the  upper  part  or 
melody  is  desirable,  and  the  attention  should  not 
be  withdrawn  by  elaborate  devices  of  an  imitative 
or  contrapuntal  nature  in  the  harmonic  substruc- 
ture. It  is  obvious  that  if  these  principles  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  composition  of  a  part-song 
— and  any  wide  divergence  from  them  would 
invalidate  the  daim  of  a  piece  to  the  title- 
it  must,  as  a  workx  of  art,  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  either  the  madrigal  or  the 
glee.  And  it  is  worthy  of  surprise  and  perhaps 
of  regret  that  while  the  forms  of  instrumental 
composition  are  constantly  showing  a  tendency 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  increased  elaboration^ 
choral  music  should  exhibit  a  decided  retrogres- 
sion firom  the  standard  attained  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries.  It  has  even  been  observed  by 
those  who  regard  with  some  distrust,  if  not  with 
actual  dislike,  the  immense  and  ever-increasing 
influence  of  Germany  in  modem  musical  impulse, 
that  the  ft-ri»tivig  popularity  of  the  part-song,  in 
so  frur  as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
higher  forms  of  vocal  music,  is  one  of  the  baneful 
products  of  this  Teutonic  supremacy.  But  the 
statement  that  the  part-song  is  fundamentally 


I  Horaoe's  Ode  'Integer  vlt*'  has  been  set  by  - 
Ko.  S>,  and '  Vaune,  Nympbarum '  by  Mr.  Hullah. 
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Gennaa  m  its  inoeption  miut  be  aooepied  with 
ooofliderable  reaerv»tion.  If  we  go  beck  three 
oentoriefy  that  is  to  the  lenith  of  the  madrig»lien 
en,  we  ihall  find  ezamplee  perfect  in  every 
leepeot  except  in  name ;  end  it  ib  to  Italian  oom- 
poeen  that  we  must  look  for  the  earliest  sped- 
mens  of  the  genus.  The  best-known  of  Ckwtanzo 
Pesta*B  madiigali, '  Down  in  a  flowery  vsle,*  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  pert-song,  ellowanoe 
being  made  for  certain  peculiarities  of  tonaliW 
and  rhythm  conmion  to  music  of  that  period. 
Gastoldi,  who  flourished  a  few  yean  later,  has 
left  similar  examples  in  his  '  Balletti  da  suonare/ 
two  of  which  in  their  English  versions — 'Maidens 
fair  of  Mantua's  city  *  and  '  Soldiers,  brave  and 

SUant  be*— are  popular  to  this  day.  Thomas 
orley  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  among 
English  composers  to  take  advantage  of  this  style 
of  vocal  writing.  His  cansonets  and  ballets, 
written  in  obvious  imitation  of  those  of  Gastoldi, 
include  perfect  examples  of  the  part-song  as  we 
understand  it.  'My  bonnv  lass  she  smileth' 
and  *  Now  is  the  month  of  Maying,'  maintain 
their  position  in  the  repertory  of  choral  societies 
by  reason  of  their  crisp,  well-marked  rhythm, 
and  simple  pleasing  melody.  John  Douland  (or 
Dowland),  whose  genius  was  more  tender  and 
lyrical  than  that  of  Moriey,  has  left  some  ex<nd- 
site  specimens  of  the  amatory  part-song  in  nis 
'  Awake,  sweet  love,'  '  Come  again,  sweet  love,* 
and  *  Now,  O  now  I  needs  mustpart.'  Compared 
with  these  the  canzonets  of  Thomas  Ford,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Douland,  are  greaUy  in- 
ferior in  grace,  subtlety  of  expression,  and  pure 
poetic  feeling.  Thomas  Bavenscroft  and  Weelkes, 
among  other  composers  of  the  madrigalian  epoch, 
may  be  induded  among  those  who  contributed 
to  a  form  of  art  too  generally  accepted  as  the 
musical  product  of  the  19th  oenturv.  The  blight- 
ing influence  of  the  Puritans  proved  fatal  to  every 
description  of  musical  work  in  England,  and  when 
secular  part-music  again  occupied  the  attention 
of  composers,  it  took  the  form  of  the  glee  rather 
than  that  of  the  madrigal  or  the  part-song.  In 
the  works  of  many  composers  between  1650  and 
1 750,  we  may  of  course  discover  isolated  pieces 
in  which  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  part- 
song  are  present.  This  may  be  said  of  Puicell's 
'  C^e  if  you  dare '  and  '  Come  unto  these  yel- 
low sands,'  and  of  Handel's  '  See  the  conquering 
hero  comes,'  to  quote  some  of  the  best-known 
instances.  But  practically  the  i8th  century  may 
be  passed  over  entirely  in  the  consideration  of 
our  present  subject,  and  the  impression  generally 
prevalent  that  the  part-song  is  of  wholly  modem 
growth  is  explained  by  the  intervention  of  this 
long  and  barren  epoch.  Another  impetus  from 
abroad  was  reauired,  and  eventually  it  came, 
only  not  as  before  from  Italy,  but  from  Grer- 
many.  The  latter  country,  as  rich  in  national 
and  traditionary  music  as  England  is  poor,  had, 
in  its  Volkslieder  of  ancient  origin,  and  in  the 
almost  equally  representative  songs  of  Amdt, 
Kiimer,  and  others,  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  ready  to  hand.  [See  Volkslied.] 
The  works    of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and    Beetho- 
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vsn*  indnde  very  few  oon^Kisitiona  that  may 
be  riffhtly  placed  under  the  heading  of  part-aoags; 
but  &at  most  distinctively  Grerman  composer,  We> 
ber,  has  produced  some  spirited  examples  in  hit 
'  Bright  sword  of  liberty,'  *  Lutaow^s  wQd  hunt,* 
and  the  Hunting  Chorus  in  'I>er  Fretschntt.* 
Schubert  was  more  prolific  in  this  branch  of  art 
The  catalogue  of  his  compositioos  cootains  soms 
50  pieces  of  the  kind,  of  which  a  a  are  §ar  un- 
accompanied male  voices,  and  only  two  for  mixed 
voices.  Many  of  the  former  display  his  gcsdn 
in  a  &vourable  light,  and  but  for  the  &ct  thss 
our  choral  societies  are  mostly  of  mixed  voices^ 
would  doubtless  be  better  known  than  they  an 
in  this  country.'  The  establishment  of  Lieda- 
tafeln  and  Gesangvereine,  answering  in  some 
respects  to  our  older  glee  dubs,  went  on  npidlj 
about  the  period  of  which  we  are  ^peaking,  and 
of  course  led  to  the  production  of  a  lai^ge  qnantitj 
of  part-music,  most  of  which  it  moat  be  eopfJoascJ 
had  but  little  value,  the  verses  being  doggxel 
and  the  music  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  ike 
best  English  glee-writers.  The  exoeptions  noted 
above  were  not  more  than  suffident  to  pcove  tke 
rule,  until  the  advent  of  another  giestt  genio^ 
whose  works  of  every  description  were  destined 
to  exercise  an  almost  overwhelming  inflnaiee 
over  musical  thought  and  action  in  thia  country. 
We  refer  to  Felix  Menddawhn  Bartholdy.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  'songs  for  aiiigi^ 
in  the  open  air,'  so  reddent  of  blue  sky  and  soa- 
shine  and  nature's  freshness,  worked  *  revda- 
tion,  or,  to  apeak  more  accuratdy,  inaugurated 
a  revival,  in  the  choral  music  of  igwigUnH 
the  influence  of  which  is  ever  widening  and  ex- 
tending. The  appearance  of  these  delightful 
works  was  coeval  with  the  conmienoement  of 
that  movement  which  has  since  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  choral  sodeties  and  more  modea 
ringing  classes  in  every  district  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  study  of 
these  fascinating  little  gems  led  to  the  aeareh 
after  similar  treasures  of  home  manufacture  whidi 
had  been  half  forgotten  under  the  aocumulated 
dust  of  centuries,  and  it  also  induced  muaidsni 
without  number  to  essay  a  style  of  <$ompositi€e 
in  which  success  seemed  to  bo  a  oomparativdy 
easy  matter.  For  the  space  of  a  generadoa 
the  part-song  has  occupied  a  position  second 
only  to  the  ballad  as  the  expression  of  musical 
ideas  in  a  form  suited  to  the  popular  taste. 
Before  proceeding  to  take  note  of  those  who 
have  followed  most  successfully  Menddasohn^s 
lead,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  for  an  instant  to 
Germany.  Bobert  Schumann  wrote  about  a 
dozen  Lieder  for  male  voices,  and  nearly  double 
that  number  for  mixed  voices,  but  the  strange 
projudice  which  so  long  existed  against  tUs 
composer  has  even  to  the  present  time  proved 
fatal  to  the  popularisation  of  these  works,  which 
deserve  to  be  in  the  repertory  of  every  tolerably 


1  'Bueh  trltt  d«r  Tod,'  a  S-part  long  dnwn  from  hkn  by  tb* 
indden  daftth  of  &  frlaad.  Is  Beethovao'i  oulj  expetimvat  Ib  ibto 
direction. 

1  His  aettlDg  of  '  Wer  nnr  die  Sehniadit  kennt.'  u  m.  qiiiDCcc  for 
mala  Totoes.  U  a  oompositton  of  Mtoobhlag  beMV  and  paUiaa. 
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ftdTitnoed  choral  aooiety.  Le«  abounding  in 
geniality  and  inviting  melody  than  those  of 
Mendelssohn,  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
poetiy,  and  are  instinct  with  true  German  feeling. 
Of  other  foreign  composers  who  haye  contributed 
towards  the  enrichment  of  this  form  of  art,  we  may 
mention  Ferdinand  HiUer,  Robert  Franz,  Mtiller, 
Seyfried,  Werner,  Ktlcken,  Franz  Abt^  Truhn, 
Otto,  Raff,  and  Brahms.  Li  England  part-song- 
making  proceeds  apace,  and  no  material  modi- 
fication of  tiie  Mendelssohnian  model  is  as  yet 
Apparent)  nor  have  many  of  the  examples  by  the 
composers  just  enumerated  attained  any  general 
popularity  among  us.  But  several  of  pur  native 
musicianshave  succeeded  in  rivalling  Mendelssohn 
himself,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  affections  of 
the  public  Stemdale  Bennett  left  but  three  part- 
songs,  '  Sweet  stream  that  winds,*  'Of  aU  the  arts,' 
and  'Come  live  with  me,*  of  which  the  last  is  an 
establiiJied  favourite.  R.  L.  de  Pearsall,  whose 
madrigals  combine  so  artistically  the  quaintness 
of  the  did  style  with  modem  grace  and  elegance, 
has  also  written  some  charming  part-songs,  <^ 
which  'The  Haidy  Norseman'  and  '0  who  will 
o'er  the  downs  so  free,'  are  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  but  by  no  means  the  best.  His  song  in 
ten  parts,  '  Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  is  a  wonderfully 
spirited  and  effective  piece;  and  for  genuine 
humour  '  Who  shall  win  my  lady  fair,'  may  pair 
off  with  Ravenscroft's  quaint  old  ditty,  '  In  the 
merry  spring.'  In  a  quieter  vein  and  beautifully 
melodious  are  *Why  with  toil,'  'When  last  I 
strayed,' '  Purple  glow,'  and  '  Adieu,  my  native 
shore.'  Henry  Smart  wrote  several  pleasing  pieces 
of  this  kind — of  which  'The  waves'  reproof  is 
one  of  the  finest—but  he  fEiiled  as  re^trds  dis- 
tinctiveness of  character,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  any  others  as  being  representative  of  the 
species.  Several  living  composers  have  achieved 
excellent  results.  Mr.  Joseph  Bamby's  '  Sweet 
and  low '  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  many  settings 
of  Tennyson's  words,  and  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's 
'The  Pilgrims'  and  'Reeurgam'  are  exquisite 
examples  of  the  sacred  part-song.  Giro  Pmsuti, 
who  may  be  almost  claimed  as  an  English  com- 
poser, has  contributed  some  valued  items  to  the 
national  collection.  His  '  Spring  Song '  is  a  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  the  Mendelssohn  Frilhlings- 
lieder,  and  for  delicacy  and  sentiment  'In  this 
hour  of  softened  splendour '  deserves  high  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  'The  long 
day  closes'  is  in  a  similar  vein;  'Joy  to  the 
viators '  and  *  O  hush  thee,  my  babie '  are  only 
two  out  of  many  bright  and  tuneful  songs.  Yet 
more  spirited  are  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren's  '  You 
stole  my  love '  and  '  Up,  up,  ye  dames,'  while 
the  compositions  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reay  are  on  the 
whole  more  tender  and  gracef uL  Mr.  J .  L.  Hatton 
has  devoted  himself  extensively  to  this  field  of 
musical  labour,  some  of  his  compositions  for  men's 
voices,  such  as  '  The  Tar's  song,'  '  When  even- 
ing's twilight,'  'Summer  eve,'  and  'Beware,' 
having  gained  extensive  popularity.  The  Shake- 
speare songs  of  Professor  G.  A.  Macfarren  must 
not  fail  to  be  noted,  and  among  other  composers 
who  have  written  part-songs  of  more  or  less  merit 
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wd  may  mention  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dr.  Henry 
Hiles,  Mr.  J.  B.  Calkin,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Gaul. 
The  growth  of  Orpheonist  Societies  in  France 
has  of  course  resulted  in  the  composition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  unaccompanied  part-music  for 
male  voices,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  best 
musicians  have  contributed.  These  works  are 
generally  more  elaborate  than  English  part-songs, 
and  the  dramatic  element  frequently  enters  prom* 
inently  into  them.   [See  OsPHioN.  J 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  warda  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  part-song.  Like  the  madrigal, 
and  unlike  the  glee,  the  number  of  vpioes  to  ^ich 
p«rt  ^nay  be  multiplied  within  reasonable  limits. 
But  as  the  chief  desideratum  is  a  strict  feeling  of 
unity  among  the  performers  the  best  effects  can 
be  obtained  from  a  carefully  selected  and  well 
balanced  choir  of  150  to  300  voices.  The  part-song 
being  essentiallv  a  melody  with  dioral  harmony, 
the  upper  part  is  in  one  sense  the  most  important. 
Bat  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  preponderate  to 
the  weakening  of  the  harmonic  structure.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  almost  inevitable  absence  of 
melody,  and  of  phrases  of  special  interest  and 
importance  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  may 
tend  to  engender  a  feeling  of  carelessness  among 
those  who  have  to  sing  these  parts,  which  the  con- 
ductor must  be  quick  to  detect  lest  the  ensemble 
be  marred  thereby.  The  idea  of  independenoe  or 
individuality,  desirable  enough  in  contrapuntal 
and  polyphonic  music,  must  here  yield  itself  to 
the  neceesi^  for  machine-like  precision  and  homo- 
geneity. When  all  has  been  said,  the  highest 
qualities  of  musicianship  cannot  find  fitting  ex- 
ercise in  the  part-song.  But  art  may  be  dis- 
played alike  in  the  cabinet  picture  and  in  the 
more  extended  canvas,  and  the  remark  will  ap- 
plyequally  to  the  various  phases  of  musical  thought 
and  action.  Of  the  many  collections  of  Part- 
songs  we  may  mention  Oi^heus ;  and  Novello's 
Part-song  Book,  in  two  series,  containing  in  all 
338  oompositions.  [H.F.F.] 

PASCAL  BRUNO.  A  romantic  opera  in 
3  acts ;  music  by  John  L.  Hatton.  Produced  at 
the  KamthnerUior  theatre,  Vienna  (*Pasqual 
Bruno'),  March  a,  1844.  Staudigl  sang  in  it, 
and  it  was  given  thrice.  [G.] 

PASDELOUP,  Jules  Etibknx,  bom  in 
Paris  Sept.  15,  1819,  gained  the  ist  prize  of  the 
Conservatoire  for  solfeggio  in  1832,  and  the  ist 
for  the  piano  in  1834.  He  then  took  lessons  in 
harmony  from  Dourlen,  and  in  composition  from 
Cara&.  Though  active  and  ambitious,  he  might 
have  had  to  wait  long  for  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  powers  known,  had  not  a  post  in  the 
Administration  des  Domaines  fallen  to  his  lot 
during  the  political  changes  of  1848,  and  enabled 
him  to  provide  for  his  family.  As  Governor  of 
the  Ch&teau  of  St.  Cloud,  he  was  not  only  thrown 
into  contact  with  persons  of  influence,  but  had 
leisure  at  conmiand  for  composition.  The  gen- 
eral refusal  of  the  societies  in  Paris  to  per^ 
form  his  orchestral  works  had  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  his  resolve  to  found  the  'Socidt^ 
des  jeunee  artistes  du  Conservatoire/  the  first 
Uu2 
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oonoert  of  which  he  conducted  on  Febroaiy  30, 
1 85 1.  M.  Paideloup  had  now  found  his  vocap 
tion,  which  was  neither  that  of  a  government 
official,  ncHT  a  oompoeer,  but  of  an  able  con- 
ductor, bringing  forward  the  worka  of  other 
masten  native  and  foreign.  At  the  concert! 
of  the  '  Sod^t^  dea  jeunes  artiatea'  in  the  Salle 
Herz,  Bue  de  la  Yictoire,  he  produced  the 
symphoniei  of  Gounod,  L6febure>Wely,  Saint- 
Saensy  Gouvy,  DemerMeman,  and  other  French 
oompoeen,  and  there  PariiianB  heard  for  the 
first  time  Mozart's  '  EntfUhrung,'  Meyerbeer*B 
'Struensee/  and  several  of  Schumann's  standard 
woriu.  After  two  years  spent  in  forming  his 
young  band/  and  struggling  against  the  in- 
difference of  the  paying  portion  of  the  public, 
M.  Paadeloup  resolved  on  a  bold  stroke,  and 
moved  his  quarters  to  the  Cirque  d^hiver,  then 
the  Cirque  Napol^n,  where  on  October  27, 1861, 
he  opened  his  *  Concerts  populaires,'  given  every 
Sunaay  at  the  same  hour  as  the  concerts  of  the 
Conservatoire.  The  striking  and  well-deserved 
success  of  these  entertainments  roused  universal 
attention,  and  procured  their  conductor  honours 
of  various  kinds.  Baron  Hausmann  had  already 
requested  him  to  organise  and  conduct  the  con- 
certs at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  appointed  him  one  of  the  two  directors 
of  the  Orphan  [OsPHioN] ;  and  M.  de  Nieuwer- 
kerke,  Surintendant  dee  Beaux  Arts,  frequently 
called  upon  him  to  select  and  conduct  the  con- 
certs which  formed  the  main  attraction  of  the 
aoir^  given  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  He  also  received  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Time  passed  on,  and  M.  Pasdeloup  increased  his 
exertions,  striving  year  by  year  to  add  fresh 
interest  to  the  '  Concerts  Populaires,'  at  which 
he  produced  much  music  previously  unknown  in 
Paris.  By  engaging  the  services  of  first-rate 
artists,  and  by  care  in  the  selection  and  exe- 
cution of  works  classical  and  modem,  he  has  done 
much  to  form  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  knowledge 
of  his  audiences,  and  has  thus  contributed  to  raise 
the  level  of  music  throughout  France. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner,  M.  Pasdeloup 
made  use  of  his  short  managership  of  theThd&tre 
Lyrique  (1868-1870)  to  produce  'Rienzi'  (April 
6,  1869).  He  undertook  this  office  on  disadvan- 
tageous tenns,  and  lost  heavily  by  it.  The 
Franco-German  war  gave  a  serious  check  to  his 
career,  but  when  it  was  over  he  resumed  the 
•Concerts  populaires,'  which  are  still  (March 
1880)  carried  on,  wiUi  the  aid  of  a  government 
subsidy  of  2  5000  fr .  But  the '  Concerts  du  Chftte- 
let,*  and  the  numerous  '  Matin^s  dramatiques ' 
have  drawn  off  many  of  his  old  subscribers. 
Elwart  compiled  a  history  of  the  concerts,  but  he 
does  not  go  beyond  their  first  start,  and  they 
have  now  been  in  existence  19  years.  During 
this  lengthened  period  the  indefatigable  conductor 
has  never  once  broken  faith  with  the  public,  and 
is  still  as  ardent,  as  energetic,  and  as  heartily 
devoted  to  his  art,  as  on  me  first  day  on  whicn 
he  held  the  bftton.  [G.C.] 

*  CecrultBd  from  the  puplla  of  the  Coaserritotrt 
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PASQUALATI,  a  name  freqnenity  naanm 
In  Beethoven's  life.  Biea  states*  ibat^Mlhcfs 
in  1803-4  had  four  sets  of  rooms  wab  once,  llx 
fourth,  which  had  been  taken  far  him  by  Bin.' 
was  in  a  house  on  the  Molker  Bs^ateni,*  near  dtt 
Schottenthor  or  Scottish  gate,  on  tiie  fourth  floor, 
with  a  fine  view  over  the  glacii  towards  ths 
Elahlenbeig  mountains.  It  is  now  No.  8.  Bee- 
thoven frequently  left,  but  alwmiyB  came  baci 
again,  and  the  luidlord.  Baron  Paaqnalali,  usid 
to  refuse  to  let  the  apartment,  sayixi^  'BeetboTas 
is  coming  back  again,'  which  was  literally  true. 
as  we  find  him  here  in  1800, 1804  to  1808,  i8i(% 
181  a  to  1816.  Joseph  Bene^ct  Bajtxn  voo  Pm- 
qualati-Osterberg,a  distinguished  physician  fros 
Trieste,  built  the  house  (two  thrown  into  one)  is 
1795.  On  his  death  in  1799  hia  property  passed 
to  Us  two  sons  and  three  daughten,  and  tlw 
house  was  occupied  by  the  eldest  son  Johsaa 
Baptist,  bom  March  a,  1777,  died  April  30, 183a 
That  Beethoven's  friendly  interooorsa  with  him 
was  undisturbed  even  after  he  hsMl  finally  le& 
the  apartments,*  is  shown  by  his  lettera,  whidi 
always  begin  with  *  Verehrter  Freund  *  cBeepeded 
friend)  and  end  with  '  Mit  herzlicher  Hochach- 
tung '  (with  sincere  esteem).  In  his  last  iUnes 
Pasqualati  sent  him  wine  and  delicacjea,  and 
Beetnoven,  writing  to  thank  him,  says,  'Heaves 
bless  you  above  all  for  your  loving^  sympathy.' 
Only  ten  days  before  the  end,  he  sent  a  pencil 
note  in  a  visibly  shaky  hand — the  last  lines  ever 
received  firom  him — ^to  ask  fiir  more  nonrishiBg 
food.  In  181  a,  though  Pasqualati  continaed  » 
live  there,  the  house  became  the  property  dt 
Peter  von  Leber,  whose  son  married  li£atbi]de  vob 
Frank.  She  was  a  niece  of  Baroness  Ertmann,' 
whom  Beethoven  met  in  Feb.  1809  at  the  house 
of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Frank  a  banker,  and 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  sonata^  op.  loi.  Fiaa 
von  Leber,  who  died  in  1875,  was  fond  of  taUdi^ 
of  her  aunt  and  of  her  friendship  for  the  great 
composer.  Thus  there  was  a  pleasant  bond  of 
intercourse  between  the  Pasqiuilati  family  and 
Beethoven,  from  which  we  gain  a  glimpee  of  the 
best  side  of  his  life.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PASQUINI,  Bbrkabdo,  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant musicians  of  the  latterhalf  of  the  1 7thoenturj, 
bom  Dec.  8, 1 637,  at  MassaValnievola  in  Tuscany, 
died  Nov.  a  a,  1 7 1  o,  according  to  his  monument  m 
the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  at  Rome,  which 
also  states  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Battista 
Prince  Borghese.  His  masters  were  Vittoiia  and 
Antonio  Cesti,  but  the  study  of  Palestrina's  works 
did  more  for  him  than  any  instruction.  While 
still  young  he  came  to  Borne,  and  was  appointed 
organist  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Among  his 
numerous  pupils  were  Durante  and  Gaaparini; 
the  Emperor  Leopold  also  sent  young  musiciani 
to  benefit  by  his  instruction.    Special  mention  is 

•  '  Biogr.  Notben.'  pt.  11..  p.  IIS.  H«  gltw  ttM  aame  fBeorraeOr- 
FasquIUatL   S«e  ftlso  Th^Tor  IL  88B. 

>  See  BEBTHovnr.  toL  i.  YIZ 

•  Or  Melker-Butet.  to  called  from  the  large  hoose  Mtonginc  to  tta 
monuterr  of  Melk.  which  kUoIds  It. 

•  His  only  ion.  Baron  Joteph  Benedict  Ton  PwqnaIatK)itterhtt& 
bom  In  1W2.  and  tttll  IWIug,  oonflnai  the  ctatemant. 

•  Bee  Tol.  1.  ttS. 
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made  of  an  opera,  produoed  at  the  Teatro  Gapra- 
Dica  in  1679,  in  honour  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden.  Matheson  on  visiting  the  opera-house 
in  Home  was  much  struck  at  finding  Corelli  play- 
ing the  violin,  Pasquini  the  harpsichord,  and 
Gattani  the  lute,  all  in  the  orchestra.  Pasquini's 
musio  is  terse,  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time 
graceful ;  in  &ct  he  had  much  in  common  with 
Handel,  and  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence upon  German  musicians.  The  writer  of 
this  artide  possesses  a  Favola  pastorale,  or  small 
opera  in  three  parts,  called  *  I^  Forza  d'amore* 
(libretto  by  ApoUoni,  a  gentleman  in  Prince 
Chigi's  household),  the  music  of  which  is  fine, 
and  elevated  in  sl^le.  [F.  G.] 

PASSACAGLIA,  PASSACA6LI0,  or  PA8- 
SECAILLE,  an  early  Italian  or  Spanish  dance, 
similar  in  character  to  a  Chaconne.  The  name 
(according  to  littr^)  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
patar,  to  walk,  and  eaUet  a  street,  in  which 
case  a  Passacaglia  may  mean  a  tune  played  in 
the  streets  by  itinerant  musicians.  TUs  deriva- 
tion is  confirmed  by  Walther's  Lexicon,  where 
the  name  is  translated  by  '  Grassenhauer.'  Other 
authorities  have  attempted  to  oonnect  the  word 
Passacaglia  with  gallo,  a  oock;  thus  Mendel 
translates  it '  Hahnentzapp.'  The  original  dance 
was  performed  by  one  or  two  dancers ;  it  survived 
in  fVanoe  until  the  i8th  century,  and  directions 
for  dancing  it  may  be  fi)und  in  Feuillet*s  '  Chor^ 
graphic.*  But  the  feature  which,  in  oommon  with 
the  Chaoonne,  has  elevated  the  Passacaglia  above 
the  majority  of  danoe  forms,  is  the  construction 
of  the  music  on  a  ground  bass,  generally  consist- 
ing of  a  short  theme  of  two,  four,  or  eight  bars. 
This  form  attracted  the  attention  of  the  organ 
and  harpsichord  composers  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  with  whom  the  oonstruotion  of  elaborate 
Passacaglias  and  Ghaoonnes  became  a  favourite 
exercise  for  contrapuntal  skill.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  dance  forms  consists.  Mathe- 
son,^ a  contemporary  authority,  distinguishes 
four  points : — the  Chaconne  was  slower  and  more 
stately  than  the  Passacaglia ;  the  former  was  al- 
ways in  a  major  key,  the  latter  in  a  minor ;  Pas- 
sacaglias were  never  sung ;  and  Chaoonnes  were 
always  on  a  ground-bass.  The  above  distinction 
of  keys  is  not  borne  out  by  the  specimens  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  Passacaglia  is,  if 
anything,  generally  of  a  more  solenm  character 
than  the  Chaoonne.  The  only  material  difference 
between  the  two  seems  to  be  that  in  the  Chaconne 
the  theme  is  kept  invariably  in  the  bass,  while 
in  the  Passacaglia  it  was  used  in  any  part, 
often  so  disguised  and  embroidered  amid  ever 
varying  contrapuntal  devices  as  to  become 
hardly  recognisable.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
Passacaglias  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Buxte- 
hude.  Bach  (Bach  Gesellschaft,  voL  xv.),  Fresoo- 
baldi  (Toccate  d'Intavolatura,  vol.  i.),  and  Handel 
(Suite  YII).  The  following  lesa-known  instanoe 
u  from  Sonata  4  of  Handel's  'YII  Sonatas  or 
Trios.' 

I  VoIIkomnMmr  KapeDrndstor,  p.  233. 
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There  are  also  in  existence  some  curious  'Passa- 
gagli  flebili,'  by  Salvatore  Mazzella,  in  his  '  BalU, 
Correnti,  Gighe,  Gavotte,  Biande,  e  Gagliarde, 
oon  la  misura  giusta  per  ballare  al  stile  Inglese ' 
(Rome,  1689).  [W.B.S.] 

PASSAGE.  The  word  'passage*  is  used  of 
music  in  the  same  general  sense  Uiat  it  is  used 
of  literature,  without  any  special  implication  of 
its  position  or  relations  in  the  formal  construction 
of  a  work,  but  merely  as  a  portion  identifiable 
through  some  characteristic  trait  or  contermiiious 
idea. 

Thus  in  modem  writings  on  music  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  passage  in  first  violins,*  '  passage 
in  strict  counterpoint,' '  passage  where  the  bashes 
go  gradually  down  through  two  octaves,*  show 
that  the  amount  or  extent  of  music  embraced  by 
the  term  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  may  amount  to 
two  bars  or  to  two  pages  at  the  will  of  the  person 
using  the  term,  so  long  as  the  definition,  epithet  or 
description  given  witii  it  sufficiently  covers  the 
space  so  as  to  make  its  identification  easy  and 
certain ;  short  of  this  the  word  by  itself  conveys 
no  meaning. 

It  is  however  sometimes  used  in  a  special 
though  not  very  honourable  sense,  of  runs  and 
such  portions  of  music  as  are  meaningless  except 
as  opportunities  for  displAj  of  dexterity  on  the 
part  of  executants,  which  are  therefore  in  fact 
and  by  implication  nothing  more  than  '  passages.' 
In  this  respect  literature  and  language  are  for- 
tunate in  having  long  ago  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
of  development  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
a  count^part  exoept  in  the  byways  of  gushing 
sentimental  poetry  or  after-dinner  oratory.  It  is 
possible  that  the  musical  use  of  the  term  origin- 
ated in  the  amount  of  attention  and  labour  which 
executants  have  had,  etspetdtJlj  in  former  days,  to 
apply  to  such  portions  of  the  works  they  under- 
took, and  the  oommon  habit  of  speaking  of  prac- 
tising '  passages,'  growing  by  insensible  degrees 
to  imply  practising  what  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
while  of  an  intelligent  audience  to  Usten  to,  ex- 
cept for  the  sake  of  the  technique.  It  is  probable 
that  this  use  of  the  word  in  its  special  sense, 
exoept  for  mere  exercises,  will  become  less  fre- 
quent in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  publlo 
musical  intelligence.  [C.H.H.P.] 

PASSAGGIO,  'passage.*  This  word  is  used 
in  two  senses:  (i)  of  the  passing  firam  one  key 
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to  another;  bonce  used  for  all  modolationi : 
(a)  of  brftvora  omAmenU  introduoed,  either  in 
vocal  or  instrumental  monc,  whether  indicated 
by  the  composer  or  not,  in  order  to  show  off  the 
skill  of  the  performer.  Bach  uses  Passaggio  for 
a  *  flourish '  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prelude  to 
the  Suite  in  G  nunor  marked  No.  8  in  Peters's 
edition,  [J.  A.  P.M.] 

PASSAMEZZO  or  PASSEMEZZO,  an  old 
Italian  dance  which  was  probably  a  variety  of 
the  Pavan.  In  England,  where  it  was  popu- 
lar in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  it  was  some- 
times known  as  the  *  Passing  Measares  Pavan.*^ 
Taboorot  in  his  *  Orch^sographie '  says  that  when 
the  Pavan  was  played  less  solenmly  and  more 
quickly,  it  was  called  a  *  Passemezso.*  Hawkins 
says  that  the  name  is  derived  from  'passer,  to 
walk,  and  meezo,  middle  or  hal^'  and  that  the 
danoe  was  a  diminutive  of  the  GaUiard ;  but  both 
these  statements  are  probably  incorrect.  Prae- 
torius  (Syntagma,  iii.  24)  says  that  as  a  Galliaid 
has  five  steps,  and  is  therefore  called  a  Cinquepas, 
so  a  Passamezzo  has  scarcely  half  as  many  steps 
as  the  latter,  and  is  therefore  called '  mezzo  passo.* 
These  derivations  seem  somewhat  far-fetch^  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  'Passemezzo*  (in 
which  form  it  is  found  in  the  earliest  authorities), 
is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  '  Passo  e  mezzo,'  i.  e, 
a  step  and  a  half,  which  mav  have  formed  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  old  dance.  Beismann 
(Geschichte  der  Musik,  ii.  23^  quotes  a  'Pass  e 
mezzo  antico,'  from  Jacob  Paix*s  *  Ein  Schon 
Nutz  Lautentabulaturbuch,*  in  which  periods  of 
eight  ban  can  be  distinguished.  It  is  written 
with  five  variations  and  a  '  ripresa.' 

Full  directions  for  danciTig  the  Passamezzo  may 
be  found  in  Caroso  da  Sermoneta's  curious  workn 
•II  Ballarino*  (Venice,  1581)  and  •Nobiltk  di 
Dame'  (lb.  1600),  from  which  the  following  ex- 
ample is  taken. 


At  page  102  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal 
Book  [see  vol.  i.  p.  530  6]  there  is  a  *  Passamezzo 
Pavana'  by  William  Byrd,  and  at  page  142 
another  (dated  1592)  by  Peter  Philips ;  both  are 
written  in  an  elaborate  style,  and  followed  by  a 
'  Galiarda  Passamezzo.'  [W.  B.  S.] 

1  In  A  M&  Toluma  of  atn  ud  daooei  bj  Strogen.  Dowlud.  ud 
Beade.  praaerved  in  the  Cambridge  UnlTeralty  Library.  It  U  oalled 
*  FaMmexunt  Favau.'    See '  Twelfth  Might,'  Act  t.  Sc.  L 
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PASSEPIED  (English  Pabpt),  adance  wbid 
originated  amongst  the  sailors  of  Baase  Bretag^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  firsfe  danced  in  Fan 
by  street-dancers  in  the  year  1587.  It  vsg  is- 
troduoed  into  the  ballet  in  the  time  of  !>» 
XIV,  and  was  often  indudod  in  instnimentil 
Suites  and  Partitas ;  it  was  placed  amoi^  tk 
'intermezzi,*  or  danoes  which  strictly  form  &•? 
part  of  the  Suite,  but  were  sometinieB  fntrodaeei 
mto  it  between  the  Saraband  and  the  final  Gigv& 
[See  SuiTB.]  Bach,  however,  does  not  adhere  9 
this  rule,  but  in  his  Partita  in  B  minor,  pboei 
the  Passepied  before  the  Saraband.  In  dianctff 
the  Passepied  somewhat  resembles  the  Minuet,  bat 
it  is  played  much  faster,  and  should  alwayv  begi^ 
on  the  last  beat  of  the  bar,  although  in  some  ei- 
amples,  chiefly  by  English  oompoaem,  it  begini  os 
the  first  beat.  It  is  written  in  3-4  or  3-S  tiiD«. 
and  generally  consists  of  two,  three,  or  four  puii 
of  eight  or  sixteen  bars  each,  played  with  two  or 
more  repeats.  We  give  the  fint  half  of  one  froa 
Couperin*s  Suites. 


f!^|[Iriffnc.Cj:|fir^^^ 


M^\i  Hi  •■lOL'lajlr  1L£i^4.r^ 


In  the  Suite  the  first  part  (or  first  two  psrts. 
if  the  Passepied  consists  of  three  or  four  divi^on^) 
is  generally  in  a  major  key,  and  the  last  part  \^ 
last  two  parts,  if  it  consists  of  four  divisiaDs) 
forms  a  sort  of  Trio  or  and  Passepied,  and  ^ 
in  the  minor,  in  which  key  the  dance  oondades- 
Gouperin  develops  this  still  further,  and  liss  s 
Passepied  with  variations.  The  danoe  hecaiDe 
popular  in  Englaud  towards  the  beginning  of  tbe 
1 8th  century,  and  many  examples  by  English 
composers  are  extant.  Direclions  for  dancing'  i^ 
as  it  was  performed  in  the  ballet  by  one  or  two 
dancers,  will  be  found  in  Feuillet's  'Chor^nr 
phie.'    [See  Orohesoobaphik.]  [W.Bi»-] 

PASSING  NOTES  are  inessential  discordant 
notes  which  are  interposed  between  the  essentisl 
factors  of  the  harmonic  structure  of  music  od 
melodic  principles.  Their  simplest  form  ia  the 
succession  of  notes  diatonically  connected  which 
fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  component  noies 
of  essential  chords,  and  fall  upon  the  unaccented 
portions  of  the  bar :  as  in  the  following  example 

*  The  proper  ezpnetion  Mems  to  be  'to  mn  a  FMaepled.'  Ttm 
VaywTp  'Lettraa  lur  la  Danse,'  p.  18«,  has  the  following:-' Hi  feot 
del  Pantpitcb,  paroe  que  Xademolselle  Privat  let  egmroU  am  <1^ 
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from  Peigolesi ;  in  which  the  melody  pasnng  firom 
note  to  note  of  the  chord  of  F  minor  touches  the 
diacordant  notes  G,  B,  D,  and  E  in  passing. 
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Eqnallj  simple  are  the  passing  notes  which 
are  arrived  at  by  going  from  an  essential  note  of 
harmony  to  its  next  neighbour  in  the  degrees 
of  the  scale  on  either  side  and  back  again,  as  in 
the  following  example  from  TTftn^^l, 


i 


^ 


iLLf^-fr 


^m 


^v  ,\r-   p'  ^ 


The  remaining  simple  form  is  the  insertion 
of  notes  melodically  between  notes  of  different 
chorda,  as  (a).  In  modem  music  notes  are  used 
chromatically  in  the  same  ways,  as  (b). 


It  would  appear  from  such  simple  principles 
that  passing  notes  must  always  be  continuous 
from  point  to  point;  but  the  early  masters  of  the 
polyphonic  school  soon  found  out  devices  for 
diversifying  this  order.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  was  the  process  of  interpolating  a  note 
between  the  passing  note  and  the  arrival  at  its 
destination,  as  in  the  following  example  from 
Josquin  des  Pr^ — 


in  which  the  passing  note  E  which  lies  properly 
between  F  and  D  is  momentarily  inteirupted  in 
its  progress  by  the  C  on  the  other  side  of  D  being 
taken  first.  This  became  in  time  a  stereotyped 
formula,  with  curious  results  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Habmont  [voL  i.  p.  678]. 
Another  oonmion  device  was  that  of  keeping  the 
motion  of  sounds  going  by  taking  the  notes  on 
each  side  of  a  harmony  note  in  succession  as 


which  is  abo  a   sufficiently  common  form  in 
modem  music. 

A  developed  form  which  combines  chromatic 
passing  notes  to  a  point  with  a  leap  beyond,  before 
the  point  is  taken,  is  the  following  from  Weber's 
Oberon,  which  is  curious  and  chancteristio. 


Ji'iiJJj^ 


A  large  proportion  of  passing  notes  fall  upon 
the  unaccented  portions  of  the  bar,  but  powerftil 
effsots  are  obtained  by  reversing  this  and  heavily 
accenting  them :  two  examples  are  given  in  the 
article  Hashoitt  [voL  i  p.  683]  and  a  curious 
example  where  they  are  daringly  mixed  up  in  a 
variety  of  ways  may  be  noted  in  the  first  few 
bars  of  No.  5  of  firahms's  Clavier^ttlcke,  Op.  76. 
Some  writers  classify  as  passing  notes  those  which 
are  taken  preparatorily  a  semitone  below  a  har- 
mony note  in  any  position,  as  in  the  following 
exaynple — 


For  further  examples  of  their  use  in  combina- 
tion and  in  contrary  motion  etc.,  see  Habmont. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

PASSION  MUSIC  (Lat.  Cantus  PamonU 
Domini  nostri  Jem  ChrisU ;  Germ.  PcuHona  Mtt- 
tik).  The  history  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  has 
formed  part  of  the  Service  for  Holy  Week  in  every 
part  of  Christendom  from  time  immemorial :  and 
though,  no  doubt,  the  all-important  Chapters  of 
the  Gospel  in  which  it  is  contained  were  origin- 
ally read  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  without 
any  attempt  at  musical  recitation,  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  to  prove  that  the  custom  of  singing 
it  to  a  peculiar  Chaunt  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period  into  the  Eastern  as  well  as  into  the 
Western  Church. 

S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  flourished  between 
the  years  330  and  390,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
Ecclesiastic  who  entertained  the  idea  of  setting 
forth  the  History  of  the  Passion  in  a  dramatic  form. 
He  treated  it  as  the  Greek  Poets  treated  their 
Tragedies,  adapting  the  Dialogue  to  a  certain 
sort  of  chaunted  Bedtation,  and  interspersing  it 
with  Choruses  disposed  like  those  of  .^Gschylus 
and  Sophocles.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
we  no  longer  possess  the  Music  to  which  this 
early  version  was  sung ;  for  a  careful  examination 
of  even  the  smallest  fragments  of  it  would  set 
many  vexed  questions  at  rest.  But  all  we  know 
is,  that  the  Sacred  I>rama  really  was  sung 
throughont.  [See  pp.  497-498  of  the  present 
volume.] 

In  the  Western  Church  the  oldest  known 
'Cantus  Passionis*  is  a  solenm  Plain  Chaunt 
Melody,  the  date  of  which  it  is  absolutelv  im- 
possible to  ascertain.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  by  tradition  only, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have  undergone 
changes  in  early  times ;  but  so  much  care  was 
taken  in  the  i6th  century  to  restore  it  to  its 
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ptkHne  purity,  that  we  may  fiuriy  aooept  m 
genuine  the  version  which,  $Jt  the  instance  of 
Pope  SixtuB  y,  Guidetti  pubUshed  at  Borne  in 
the  year  1586,  under  the  title  of  *OantuB  eode- 
Biaaticui  Paasionis  Domini  nostri  Jeeu  GhriBti 
secundum  Matthnum,  Maroum,  Lucam,  et  Jo- 
annem ' — S.  Matthew's  version  being  appointed 
for  the  Mass  of  Palm  Sunday,  S.  Mark*s  for  that 
of  the  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  S.  Luke's  for 
that  of  the  Wednesday,  and  S.  John's  for  Qood 
Friday. 

Certainly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  13th  oen* 
tury,  and  probably  from  a  much  eariier  period, 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  sing  the  Music  of  the 
Passion  in  the  foUowing  manner.  The  Text  is 
divided  between  three  £cclesia«tic»--caUed  the 
'  Deacons  of  the  Passion,'— one  of  whom  chaunts 
the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord,  another,  the  Nar- 
rative of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  third,  the  Ex- 
clamations uttered  by  the  Apostles,  the  Crowd, 
and  oUiers  whose  conversation  is  recorded  in  the 
Gospd.  Jn  most  Missals,  and  other  OfBioe-Books, 
the  part  of  the  First  Deacon  is  indicated  by  a 
Cross ;  that  of  the  Second  by  the  letter  C.  (for 
ChronUta),  and  that  of  the  Third  by  S.  (for  Syna- 
goga).  Sometimes,  however,  the  First  part  is 
marked  by  the  Greek  letter  X.  (for  Chriitwi),  the 
Second  by  E.  (for  Evangditta),  and  the  Third  by 
T.  (for  Turba)*  Less  frequent  forms  are,  a  Cross 
for  ChrittuB,  C.  for  Canter,  and  S.  for  SuccmUor  ; 
or  S.  for  Salvator,  E.  for  EwmgdittcL,  and  Ch.  for 
Chorut,  Finally,  we  oocasionftlly  find  the  part 
of  our  Lord  marked  B.  for  Basius}  that  of  the 
Evangelist  M.  for  Mediut;  and  that  of  the 
Crowd  A.  for  AUu»;  the  First  Deacon  being 
always  a  Bass  Singer,  the  Second  a  Tenor,  and 
the  Third  an  Alto.  A  different  phrase  of  the 
Chaunt  is  allotted  to  each  Voice ;  but  the  same 
phrases  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  through- 
out to  different  words,  varying  only  in  the 
Cadence,  which  is  subject  to  certain  changes 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  Voice  which  is 
to  follow.  The  Second  Deacon  announces  the 
History  and  the  name  of  the  Evangelist^  thus : — 


PM-fl  -  o     Do-Bd-nl    no  -  ttrl  J«  -  ra     Ohtistl 


.  can-diim  ]fat-tlu» 

He  then  proceeds  with  the  Narrative,  thus : — 


la  il  •  lo  tempore,  ete. 

But,  if  one  of  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  should 
follow,  he  changes  the  Cadence,  thus: — 


When  the  Crowd  follows,  he  sings  thus : — 

Orthui. 
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Our  Lord's  words  are  sung  by  the  Fixat  Desesi, 
thus:— 


The  Third  Deacon  sings  thus : — 


Until  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  oentory  t^ 
Passion  was  always  sung  in  this  maimer  by  the 
three  Deacons  alone.  The  difficulty  of  so  singii^ 
it  is  almost  incredible;  but  its  effect,  when  tobLj 
well  chaunted,  is  most  touching.  Still,  the  meoi- 
bers  of  tihe  Pontifical  Choir  believed  it  poasiUe  Ui 
improve  upon  the  time-honoured  custom ;  and,  in 
the  year  1585,  Vittoria  produced  a  very  simp^ 
polyphonic  setting  of  those  portions  of  the  text 
which  are  uttered  by  the  Crowd,  the  eflfeet  of 
which,  intermingled  with  the  Chaunt  am^  by 
the  Deacons,  was  found  to  be  so  striking,  Uu^  ii 
has  ever  since  remained  in  use.  His  wailing 
harmonies  are  written  in  such  strict  aocordanoe 
with  the  spirit  of  the  older  Melody,  that  no  s«i- 
picion  of  inc(»igruity  between  them  is  anywhere 
perceptible.  The  several  clauses  fit  into  each 
other  as  smoothly  as  those  of  a  Litany,  and  tbe 
general  effect  is  so  beautiful  that  it  has  bees 
celebrated  for  the  last  three  centuries  as  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  Polyphonic  Art. 

Mendelssohn,  indeed,  objects  to  it  rather 
fiercely  in  one  of  his  Letters,  on  the  gzoond 
that  it  Is  neither  dramatic  nor  descriptive ;  thst 
the  Music  does  not  properly  express  the  sense  of 
the  text;  and  that  especially  the  words,  *Omcifige 
eum,*  are  sung  by  '  very  tame  Jews  indeed  *  (sdbr 
zahme  Jfiden).  But  we  must  remember  that 
there  was'nothing  whatever  in  common  between 
the  purely  devotional  Music  of  the  Polyphonie 
School  and  that  of  the  'Beformirte  Kirxshe'  io 
which  Mendelssohn  was  attached.  So  little  did 
he  sympathise  with  it,  that,  as  he  himself  has  told 
us,  he  could  not  even  endure  its  constant  alter- 
nation of  Recitation  and  Cadence  in  an  ordinaiy 
Psalm  Tone.  He  longed  for  a  more  fiery  reading 
of  the  story;  and  would  have  had  its  awful  scenes 
portrayed  with  all  the  descriptive  eneigy  proper 
to  an  Oratorio.  But  such  an  exhibition  as  tnis 
would  have  been  manifestly  out  of  place  in  a 
Holy  Week  Service.  Moreover,  the  Evangelists 
themselves  treat  the  subject  in  an  epic  and  not  a 
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^'  dramatic  foim ;  and  the  treatment  required  by  thd 

two  forma  is  esBentially  different.    Mendelseohn 

would  have  embodied  the  words,  'Crud^  Him  I 

^  crucify  Him ! '  in  a  raging  Chorus,  like  nis  own 

=  *  Stone  him  to  death.*    Vittoria  sets  them  before 

us  as  they  would  have  been  reported  by  a  weep- 

^  ing  narrator,  overwhehned  with  sorrow  at  their 

=  cruelty;  a  narrator  whose  tone  would  have  been 

>  all  the  more  tearful  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity 

z  of  his  afiUction.    Surely  this  is  the  way  in  which 

^  they  should  be  sung  to  us  in  Holy  Week.    The 

object  of  singing  the  Passion  is,  to  lead  men  to 

meditate  upon  it ;  not  to  divert  their  minds  by  a 

-  dramatic  representation.   And  in  this  sense  Vit- 

^  toria  has  succeeded  to  perfection,  as  even  the  few 

=  subjoined  extracts  from  his'  Passion  according  to 

S.  John'  will  suffice  to  prove. 

,C. 
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«-tes. 

fc''»  H  w-feT^ 

I«ig!«l..«      1 

^ 

fS                  •    ■ 

m 

Prancesco  Suxiano  also  brought  out  a  poly- 
phonic rendering  of  the  exclamations  of  the 
Crowd,  with  hannonies  which  were  certainly  very 
beautiful,  though  they  want  the  deep  feeling 
which  finms  the  most  noticeable  feature  in 
Vittoria's  settings,  and,  doubtlcRS  for  that  reason, 
have  never  attained  an  equal  degree  of  celebrity. 
Vittoria's  *  Passion'  was  first  printed  at  Rome  by 
Alessandro  Gardano  in  1585 ;  and  the  first  and 
last  portions  of  it — the  versions  of  S.  Matthew 
and  S.  John — were  published  someyears  ago  by 
B.  Butler,  6  Hand  Court,  High  Holbom,  in  a 
cheap  edition  which  is  no  doubt  still  attainable. 
The  entire  work  of  Suriano  will  be  found  in 
Proske's  •  Musica  Divina,*  vol  iv. 


But  it  was  not  only  with  a  view  to  its  intro- 
duction into  an  Bcclesiastioal  Function  that  the 
Story  of  our  Lord's  Passion  was  set  to  Music. 
We  find  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  selected  as  a  con- 
stant and  never-tiring  theme  for  those  Mysteries 
and  Miracle  Plays  by  means  of  which  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Faith  was  disseminated  among 
the  people  before  they  were  able  to  read  it  for 
themselves.  Some  valuable  reliques  of  the  Music 
adapted  to  these  antient  versions  of  the  Story  are 
still  preserved  to  us.  An  interesting  example 
taken  firom  a  French  '  Mystery  of  the  Passion,' 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  14th  century,  will  be 
found  at  page  533  of  the  present  volume.  Fonte- 
neUe^  speaks  of  a  'Mystery  of  the  Passion* 
produced  by  a  certain  Bishop  of  Angers  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  with  so  much  Music 
of  a  really  dramatic  character,  that  it  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  Lyric  Drama.  In  this 
primitive  work  we  first  find  the  germ  of  an  idea 
which  MendelBsohn  has  used  with  striking  effect 
in  his  Oratorio '  S.  Paul.'  [See  O&^tobio,  p.  55 5.] 
After  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  God  the 
Father  speaks ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  His 
words  '  should  be  pronounced  veiy  audibly  and 
distinctly  by  three  Voices  at  once,  Treble,  Alto, 
and  Bass,  all  well  in  tune ;  and  in  this  Harmony 
the  whole  Scene  which  follows  should  be  sung.' 
Here  then  we  have  the  first  idea  of  the  '  Passion 
Oratorio,*  which  however  was  not  developed 
directly  firom  it,  but  followed  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous course,  adopting  certain  characteristics 
peculiar  to  the  Mystery,  together  with  certain 
others  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical  'Cantus 
Passionis'  already  described,  and  mingling  these 
distinct  though  not  discordant  elements  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  eventually  a  form  of  Art, 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  which  has  rendered  it 
inmiortal. 

In  the  year  1573  a  Greiman  version  of  the 
Passion  was  printed  at  Wittenbeig,  with  Music 
for  the  Bedtation  and  Choruses — ^introductoiy 
and  final — ^in  four  parts.  Bartholomaus  Gese 
enlarged  upon  this  plan,  and  produced,  in  1588, 
a  work  in  which  our  Lord's  words  are  set  for 
four  Voices,  those  of  the  Crowd  for  five,  those  of 
S.  Peter  and  Pontius  Pilate  for  three,  and  those 
of  the  Maid  Servant  for  two.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury Heinrich  Schuts  set  to  Music  the  several 
Narratives  of  each  of  the  four  Evangelists,  making 
extensive  use  of  the  Melodies  of  the  innumerable 
Chorales  which  were,  at  that  period,  more  po- 
pular in  Germany  than  any  other  kind  of  Sacred 
Music,  and  skilfully  working  them  up  into  very 
elaborate  Choruses.  He  did  not,  however,  ven- 
ture entirely  to  exclude  the  Ecclesiastical  Plain 
Chaunt.  In  his  work,  as  in  all  those  that  had 
preceded  it,  the  venerable  Melody  was  still 
retained  in  tiiose  portions  of  the  narrative  which 
were  adapted  to  simple  Recitative— or  at  least 
in  those  sung  by  the  Evangelist — ^the  Chorale 
being  only  introduced  in  the  harmonised  passages. 
But  in  1673  Johann  Sebastiani  made  a  bolder 
experiment,  and  produced  at  Konigsberg  a 
'Passion'  in  which  the  Bedtatives  were  set 

1  Hlat.  dn  Theatre  FrnijaiM. 
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entirely  to  original  Mtuic,  and  from  tfaftt  time 
forwazti  German  oompoMn,  entirely  throwing 
off  their  allegiAnoe  to  EodesiaBtical  Tradition, 
struck  out  new  paths  for  themaelves  and  luffered 
their  genius  to  lead  them  where  it  would. 

The  Teutonic  idea  of  the  'PaanonB  Munk* 
was  now  fully  developed,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  great  Tone-Poets  of  the  age  to  embody  it 
in  their  own  beautiful  languase.  This  they  were 
not  slow  to  do.  Theile  produced  a  *  Deutsche 
Passion*  at  Lttbeck  in  1673  (exactly  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  German 
Yersion  at  Wittenberg)  with  very  great  success ; 
and,  some  thirty  years  later,  Hamburg  witnessed 
a  long  series  of  triumphs  which  indicated  an 
enormous  advance  in  the  prugiess  of  Art.  In 
1704,  Hunold  Menantes  wrote  a  Poem  called 
'Die  Pasdons-Dichtung  des  blutigen  und  ster- 
benden  Jesu,*  which  was  set  to  Music  by  the 
celebrated  Beinhard  Keiser,  then  well  known  as 
the  writer  of  many  successful  German  Operas. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  work  lies  more  in  the 
structure  of  the  Poem,  than  in  that  of  the  Music. 
Though  it  resembles  the  older  settings  in  its 
origimd  Becitatives  and  rhythmical  Choruses,  it 
difiers  from  them  in  introducing,  under  the  name 
of  Soliloquia,  an  entirely  new  client,  embodying, 
in  a  mixture  of  rhythmic  phrase  and  declamatory 
recitation,  certain  pious  reflections  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Saorea  Narrative.  This  idea,  more 
or  less  exactly  carried  out,  makes  its  appearance 
in  almost  every  work  which  followed  its  first 
enunciation  down  to  the  ffreat '  Passion  Oratorios* 
of  Joh.  Seb.  Bach.  We  find  it  in  the  Music 
assigned  to  the  'Daughter  of  Zicm,*  and  the 
'Chorales  of  the  Christian  Church/  in  Handel's 
'Passion';  in  the  Chorales,  and  many  of  the 
Airs,  in  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu/  and  in  almost  all 
the  similar  works  of  Telemann,  Matheson,  and 
other  oontemporaiy  writers.  Of  these  works, 
the  most  important  were  PosteFs  German  version 
of  the  Narrative  of  the  Passion  as  recorded  by 
8.  John,  set  to  Music  by  Handel  in  1704,  and 
Brockes*s  &mous  Poem,  *  Der  fUr  die  Sfinden  der 
Welt  gemarterte  und  sterbende  Jesus/  set  by 
Keiser  in  171a,  by  Handel  and  Telemann  in 
1 7 1 6,  and  by  Matheson  in  1 7 1 8.  These  are  all  fine 
works,  full  of  fervour,  and  abounding  in  new  ideas 
and  instrumental  passages  of  great  originality. 
They  were  all  written  in  thorough  eaniest,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  exhibit  a  great  advance 
both  in  construction  and  style.  Moreover,  they 
were  all  written  in  the  true  German  manner, 
though  with  so  much  individual  feeling  that  no 
trace  of  plagiarism  is  discernible  in  any  one  of 
them.  These  high  qualities  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  their  German  auditors ;  and  thus 
it  was  that  they  prepared  the  way,  first,  for  the 
grand  *  Tod  Jesu,  composed  by  Graun  at  Berlin 
^  i755>  <^d  then  for  the  still  greater  production 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  *  Passion  according  to 
S.  Matthew '  is  universally  regarded  as  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  written. 

The  idea  of  setting  the  History  of  the  Passion 
to  the  grandest  possible  Music,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  combine  the  exact  words  of  the  Gospel- 
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Narrative  with  finely  developed  Cbonises,  iDe£- 
tative  passages  like  the  SolUoquuE  first  nsad  h% 
Keiser,  and  Chorales,  sung,  not  by  the  Chcir 
alone,  but  by  the  Choir  in  four-part  HarmoaT 
and  by  the  Congregibtion  in  Unison,  was  fiz« 
suggested  to  Bach  b  v  the  weU-known  preadHT 
Soloiuon  Deyling.  This  sealona  Lntfaeraa  hoped 
by  bringing  forward  such  a  work  at  Iietpsig.  to 
oounteract  in  some  measure  the  effect  prodoeed 
by  the  Ecclesiastical '  Cantus  Paasionia,*  which  «s» 
then  sung  at  Dresden  under  the  directiai  c' 
Hasse,  by  the  finest  Italian  Singers  that  oonld  be 
procurea.  Bach  entered  warmly  into  the  adfesoe 
The  Poetical  portion  of  the  wtxrk.  was  8appl»d 
under  the  direction  of  Deyling,  by  CbriAia! 
Friedrich  Henrid  (under  the  paeodoiiym  d 
Picander).  Bach  set  the  whole  to  mnsfic.  Aai 
on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  17299  the  wart 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  St.  Thonus't 
Church,  Leipzig,  a  Sermon  being  preached  be- 
tween the  two  Parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  ii 
accordance  with  the  example  set  by  the  Oratoriaa! 
at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Vauicella  at  B^sae 
'  Die  grosse  Passion  nach  Matthiios*'  as  it  if 
called  in  (Germany,  is  written  on  a  gigSBtk 
scale  for  two  complete  Choin,  each  aooompaniei 
by  a  separate  Orchestra,  and  an  Organ.  I& 
Choruses,  often  written  in  eij^ht  real  parts,  sr 
sometimes  uned  to  carry  on  the  dramatic  aetks 
in  the  words  uttered  by  the  Crowd,  or  tbe 
Apostles,  and  sometimes  offer  a  commentan 
upon  the  Narrative,  like  the  Chomaes  of  a  Greek 
iSragedy.  In  the  former  class  of  Movemects. 
the  dramatic  element  is  occaoionaUy  brcH^t 
out  with  telling  effect,  as  in  the  reitecatio&  d 
the  Apostles'  question,  'Lord,  is  it  If  Hk 
finest  examples  of  the  second  class  are,  the  ic- 
troductory  Double  Chorus,  in  la-B  Time,  the 
fiery  Movement  which  follows  the  Dtxei  fs- 
Soprano  and  Alto  near  the  end  of  the  First  Put, 
and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  *  Farewell  *  to  tiis 
Crucified  Saviour  which  concludes  the  whole. 
The  part  of  the  Evangelist  is  allotted  to  a  Tenor 
Voice,  and  is  carefully  restricted  to  the  narratire 
portion  of  the  words.  The  moment  any  Character 
m  the  solemn  Drama  is  made  to  speak  in  his  ova 
words,  those  words  are  oommitied  to  another 
Singer,  even  though  they  should  involTe  bat  a 
single  ejaculation.  Almost  all  the  Airs  are 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  SotUoquuB  sdreadj 
mentioned ;  and  most  of  them  are  sung  by  *  The 
Daughter  of  Zion.*  The  Chorales  are  supposed 
to  express  the  Voice  of  the  whole  Christiaa 
Church,  and  are  therefore  so  arranged  as  to  frU 
within  the  power  of  an  ordinary  Gorman  Gqd- 
gregation,  to  the  several  members  of  whi<^  every 
Tune  would  naturally  be  familiar.  The  style  in 
which  they  are  harmonised  is  less  sinmle,  by  &r. 
than  that  adopted  by  Graun  in  his  'Tod  Jesu*; 
but  as  the  Melodies  are  always  sung  in  Germanj 
very  slowly,  the  Passing-notes  sung  by  the  Choir 
and  played  by  the  Organ  serve  rather  to  help 
and  support  the  unisonous  congregational  part 
than  to  disturb  it,  and  the  effect  produoed  by 
this  mode  of  performance  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  not  actually  heard 
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it.  ^  The  masterly  treatment  of  these  old  popular 
Tunes  undoubtedly  individualiseB  the  work  more 
stront^ly  than  any  learning  or  ingenuity  could 
possibly  do;  but,  in  anower  point,  the  Mat- 
thaus-Passion  stands  alone  above  the  greatest 
German  works  of  the  period.  Its  Instrumenta- 
tion is,  in  its  own  peculiar  style,  inimitable.  It 
is  always  written  in  real  parts — frequently  in 
very  many.  Yet  it  is  made  to  produce  endless 
varieties  of  effect.  Not,  indeed,  in  a  single  Move- 
ment ;  for  most  of  the  Movements  exhibit  the 
same  treatment  throughout.  But  the  instru- 
mental contrasts  between  contiguous  Movements 
are  arranged  with  admirable  skill.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  instance  of  this  occurs  in  an  Air, 
accompanied  by  two  Oboi  da  caccia,  and  a  Solo 
Flute.  As,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  this 
lovely  air  has  been  frequently  omitted  in  per- 
formance, we  subjoin  a  few  bars  as  an  example 
of  Badi's  delightful  manner  of  using  these  ex- 
pressive Instruments : — 
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aofbr   •   ed.  Vbr       1ot«  of    nt    my  BaTlour 


S^(JS^Hm¥ 


soflbr  -  ed.  For 


1  The  writer  wdl  rememben  the  efltet  It  produeed  on  him  la  the 
rhomM-Kirche,  st  Leipilg.  oa  Good  Frldaj.  1M6. 


In  this  great  work  the  German  form  of 
*  Passions  Musik '  culminated ;  and  in  this  it 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  passed  away;  for, 
since  the  death  of  Bach,  no  one  has  seriously 
attempted,  either  to  tread  in  his  steps,  or  to 
strike  out  a  new  Ideal  fitted  for  this  peculiar 
species  of  Sacred  Music.  The  Oratorio  has 
been  fiirther  developed,  and  has  assumed  forms  of 
which  Bach  could  have  entertained  no  con- 
ception ;  but  the  glory  of  having  perfected  this 
particular  Art-form  remains  entirely  with  him ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  future 
Composer  will  ever  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his 
well-earned  honour.  [W.S.R.] 

PASTA,  GiDDiTTA,  was  bom  in  1798  at 
Gomo,  near  Milan,  of  a  Jewish  family  named 
Negri.  She  is  said  to  have  received  her  first 
instruction  from  the  chapelmaster  at  Como, 
Bartolomeo  Lotti ;  but,  at  the  age  of  15,  ehe  was 
admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan,  under 
Asioli.  Her  voice  was  then  heavy  and  strong, 
but  unequal  and  very  hard  to  manage;  she 
never,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  producing  certain 
notes  without  some  difficulty ;  and,  even  in  the 
zenith  of  her  powers,  there  still  remained  a  slight 
veil  which  was  not  dissipated  until  she  had  sung 
through  a  few  scenes  of  an  opera. 

In  181 5  she  left  the  Conservatorio ;  and,  after 
trying  her  first  theatrical  steps  on  an  amateur 
stage,  she  made  her  cUbut  in  the  second-rate 
theatoes  of  Brescia,  Parma,  and  Leghorn,  where 
she  was  scarcely  noticed.  Nor  did  she  attract 
more  attention  in  Paris,  where  she  sang  with 
Cinti,  Miss  Corri,  and  a  few  other  young  artists, 
humble  satellites  to  the  manageress,  Catalanl. 
A  year  later,  181 6,  when  she  appears  to  have 
been  already  nuyried,  she  and  her  husband. 
Pasta,  a  tenor,  were  engaged  by  Ayrton,  at  a 
salary  of  £400  (together)  for  the  season,  for  the 
King's  Theatre.  She  appeared  in  a  subordinate 
part,  Jan.  11,  181 7,  in  Cimarosa's  'Penelope,* 
the  chief  rdle  being  sung  by  Camporesi;  and 
here  she  was  no  more  remarked  than  in  Paris. 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  does  not  even  mention 
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her.  She  then  played  Ghenibhio;  next  a 
■eoondarj  part  in  'Agneee*;  and  afterwards 
Servilia  in  'La  Clemenxa  di  Tito/  and  the 
part  of  the  pretended  shrew  in  Ferrari's  *  Sbaglio  * ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  fSulure. 
Her  husband  did  not  even  appear. 

The  young  singer,  however,  did  not  despair. 
Though  her  voice  was  rebellious  and  her  style  as 
yet  quite  unfinished,  she  had  many  advantages 
even  then  which  promised  future  excellence  as 
the  reward  of  unremitting  and  laborious  study. 
Bdow  the  middle  height,  her  figure  was  nevei^ 
theless  very  well  proportioned ;  she  had  a  noble 
head  with  fine  features,  a  high  forehead,  dark 
and  expressive  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  mouth. 
The  dignity  of  her  ftice,  form,  and  natural 
gestures,  fitted  her  evidently  for  tragedy,  for 
which  she  was  not  wanting  in  the  necessary  fire 
and  energy. 

Having  returned  to  Italy,  she  meditated 
seriously  on  the  causes  of  her  ill  success,  and 
studied  for  some  time  with  Scappa.  In  1819 
she  appeared  at  Venice,  with  marked  effect; 
and  this  first  success  was  repeated  at  Rome 
and  Milan,  in  that  year  and  the  next.  In  the 
autumn  of  18a i  she  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Parisian  public  at  the  '  Italiens ' ;  but  it 
was  after  singing  at  Verona,  during  the  congress 
of  183a,  that  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  at 
length  became  suddenly  famous,  and  excited  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  Her  voice,  asplendid  soprano, 
extending  from  the  low  A  to  the  highest  D,  even 
then  was  not  absolutely  free  from  imperfection ; 
but  the  individuality  of  her  impersonations,  and 
the  peculiar  and  penetrating  expression  of  her 
singbig  made  the  severest  critics  forget  any  &ults 
of  production  in  the  sympathy  and  emotion  she 
irresistibly  created.  She  continued,  however,  to 
work,  to  study,  and  to  triumph  over  her  harsh 
and  rebellious  organ  by  these  means.  Mean- 
while, by  the  force  and  truth  of  her  acting,  she 
delighted  the  Parisians  in  such  parts  as  Tan- 
credi,  Bomeo,  Desdemona,  Camilla,  Nina,  and 
Medea.  'Though  but  a  moderate  musician,* 
saysF^tis,  'she  instinctively  understood  that  the 
kind  of  ornaments  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Rossini,  could  only  rest  a  claim  for  novelty 
on  their  supporting  harmony  * ;  and  she  therefore 
invented  the  embellishments  in  arpeggio  which 
were  afterwards  carried  to  a  still  higher  pitch 
of  excellence  by  MaUbran.  On  April  24,  1824, 
Pasta  reappeared  in  London  in  *  Otello,'  and  had 
another  enthusiastic  success,  which  she  followed 
up  with  '  Tancredi,' '  Bomeo,*  and  *  Semiramide.' 
She  was,  however,  only  one  of  six  prime  donne 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  one  of  whoin,  Madame 
Golbran-BoBsini,  had  a  salary  of  £1500,  while 
Pasta  was  to  have  no  more  than  £1400.  And 
even  this  sum  she  never  received  in  full, 
Benelli,  the  manager  and  sub-lessee,  having 
quitted  England,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of 
it  unpaid.  This  made  it  difiicult  to  re-engage 
her  for  1835,  as  she  rather  naturally  asked  for 
the  balance  to  be  paid  before  she  should  appear ; 
but  thb  was  arranged  by  a  compromise,  and  she 
came,  at  a  salary  of  £1000,  to  sing  till  June  8, 
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the  longest  eongi  she  could  obtain  from  Pn 
While  on  the  subject  of  her  salary,  it  mar  ht 
added  that  in  i8a6  she  had  ^£2200,*  £1000  i 
which  was  paid  to  her  before  she  left  PaKs&  iii 
£3365  in  1837.  In  each  auooeediii^  year  hs 
voice  appeared  more  equal  and  her  s^fe  oite 
finished  and  refined.  Her  actiiig  vaa  alv»n 
extremely  powerfuL  Talma*  when  be  sav  b1 
heard  her,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed.  '  Hac  ia  i 
woman  of  whom  I  can  still  leam  aoanethiag/ 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with.  BoselI 
then  managing  the  Italian  Opera  at  Pazis^  Paa 
would  not  engage  herself  for  that  stage  in  iSr,> 
but  went  to  Italy  instead.  There  sihe  pis^^i 
at  Trieste,  and  at  Naples^  where  Pacini  vtts 
'Niobe'  for  her.  The  Neapoatans  fiuki  %.' 
recognise  her  full  merits,  but  ahe  was  beser 
appreciated  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Vienna,  a=i 
Verona.  At  Milan,  Bellini  wrote  for  her  tbe 
'Sonnambula*  (183 1)  and  'Norma*  (1833). 

In  1833  and  34  Pasta  was  anoe  more  at  Vm 
singing  in  *  Somiambula  *  and  *  Anna  BokES^' 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  her  voice  seemed  "*.- 
have  lost  something  of  its  beauty  and  irath ;  ^ 
intonation  had  become  very  uncertain,  and  sk 
sang  flat  sometimes  through  the  whole  of  a 
openk  But  her  dramatic  talent,  At  frtsn  be  1^ 
impaired,  was  even  more  remarkable  than  e^^ 
She  was  as  simple  and  unaffected  a  village  c^ 
in  the  'Sonnambula,*  as  she  was  dignified,  miM. 
or  eneigetic  in  *  Anna  Bolena,' '  Semiramide,*  ts- 
' Norma.'  As  'Desdemona,*  she  was  now  i&xv 
gentle  and  graceful  than  heretofore,  and  in  lili 
manner  she  had  improved  and  completed  bff 
conception  of  all  her  charaoters,  till  they  becsz^ 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  critics  and  the  stah 
of  actors.  -  * 

Once  more  In  Italy,  Pasta  reappeared  in  1 
few  of  her  fiunous  rOles  at  some  of  Hhe  c^sf 
theatres,  spending  eveiy  summer  at  the  beao&fLl 
villa  which  she  had  bought  in  1829  near  tk 
Lake  of  Como,  where  she  gave  herself  up  to  itt 
delights  of  cultivating  a  magnificent  garden. 

Pasta  sang  again  in  England  in  1837  >  ^^  ^ 
voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  she  gave  her  ad- 
mirers more  pain  than  pleasure.  Ini840,  thoi^ 
so  long  retired  from  tne  stage,  she  accepted  ss 
ofifer  of  200,000  frs.  to  sing  at  St.  Petersbui^; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  reputatits 
as  a  singer  had  she  refused  it.  The  aame  ma; 
be  said  of  her  last  visit  to  London,  in  1850,  whsa 
she  only  appeared  twice  in  public. 

Madame  Pasta  is  said  to  have  had  only  am 
child,  a  daughter ;  but  she  had  a  son  alao,  whcsB 
she  mentions  in  a  letter'  to  the  Princess  Belgio- 
joso,  her  'Garissima  Teresa,'  a  cultivated  and 
charming  lady,  with  whom  she  was  on  the  moit 
intimate  and  affectionate  terms.  She  had  some 
pupils,  of  whom  Parodi  was  the  most  distin- 
guished. This  great  singer  died  at  her  villa  on 
the  Lake  of  Como,  April  i,  1865.  [J.  M.] 

PASTICCIO,  Uterally  'a  pie.*  A  species  of 
Lyric  Drama,  composed  of  Airs,  Duets,  and  other 
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lovexnents,  selected  from  different  Operas,  and 
pouped  together,  not  in  acoordaDce  with  their 
ri^nal  intention,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
rovide  a  mixed  audience  with  the  greatest  pos- 
Ible  number  of  hvourite  Airs  in  succession. 

It  IB  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  Movements 
ontained   in  a  Pasticcio  should  all  be  by  the 
ame  ^Composer.    As  a  general  rule,  they  are 
iot ;    and  no  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  uni- 
brxxdty,  or  even  consistency  of  style.    No  such 
kttempt,   indeed,  could  by  any   possibility   be 
niocesttfuly  unless  it  were  made  under  the  direc- 
aon  of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order;   for  an 
Opera,  if  it  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
Axt  at  all,  must  of  necessity  present  itself  as  a 
well-ordered  whole,  the  intelligent  expression  of 
a  single  idea;  not  in  the  form  of  a  heteroge- 
neous collection  of  pretty  tunes,  divorced  from 
the  scenes  they  were  intended  to  illustrate,  and 
adapted  to  others  quite  foreign  to  the  Composer's 
original  meaning.    It  is  true,  that,  during  tiie 
greater  part  of  Uie  i8th  century,  when  the  Pas- 
tiqcio  enjoyed  its  highest  degree  of  popularity, 
some  of  the  greatest  Masters  then  living  patron- 
ised it,  openly,  and  apparently  without  any  feel- 
ing  of  reluctance:   but  it  never  inspired  any 
real  respect,  even  in  its  brightest  days,  and  the 
best  examples  were  invariably  short-lived,  and 
incapable  of  resuscitation.     It  was  impossible 
that  any  ibrm  of  Art,  based  upon  fa^lse  principles, 
should  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance ;  and  the 
Pasticcio  represented  a  very  fedse  principle  indeed 
— the  principle  which  culminated  in  the  '  Con- 
cert Opera.* 

In  early  times,  it  was  a  very  common  custom 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  Librettist  of  an 
Opera,  upon  the  public  announcement  of  its  per^ 
fonuance,  without  that  of  the  Composer ;  and  it 
seems  exceedingly  probable,  that,  when  this  was 
done,  more  than  one  Composer  was  concerned,  and 
the  work  was,  in  reality,  a  Pasticcio.  We  know 
that  Caccini  contributed  some  of  the  Music  to 
Peri's  '  Euridice,'  in  the  year  1600,  though  his 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  title-page ;  and 
that,  as  early  as  1646,  a  genuine  Pasticcio  was 
performed,  at  Naples,  under  the  title  of  '  Amor 
non  a  legge,*  with  Music  by  several  different 
Composers,  of  whose  names  not  <me  has  been 
recorded.  Such  cases,  however,  are  much  rarer 
in  the  17th  century  than  in  that  which  followed, 
and  serve  only  to  show  how  the  practice  of 
writing  these  compound  Operas  originated. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  Pasticcio  on  record 
is  'Muzio  Soevola,'  of  which,  in  the  year  1721, 
Attilio  Ariosti*  composed  the  First  Act,  Gio- 
vanni Maria  Buononcini  the  Second,  and  Handel 
the  Third.  Each  Composer  prepared  a  complete 
Overture  to  his  own  share  of  the  work ;  and 
each,  of  course,  did  his  best  to  outshine  the 
efforts  of  his  rivals  :  yet  the  Opera  survived  very 
few  representationB,  notwithstanding  the  dcUU 


>  In  178Q  »  Fwtlodo  ctlled  'L'Apa'  hmm  prodooad  at ,  _ 

which  no  )en  tl»u  IS  eompoMn  nvrt  npnieDted.  (Fohl.  'Moart 
la  London,'  p.  TS,  note.) 
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which  attended  its  production;  and  it  was  never 
afterwards  revived.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  object  of  associating  these  three  great  Com- 
posers together,  in  this  work,  was  not  rivalry, 
but  OQOonomy  of  time — a  most  improbable  sup- 
position, unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence. 
The  Pasticcio,  at  the  time  'Muzio  Soevola*  was 
produced,  was  equally  common  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent ;  azid  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  all  the  talent  that  could  be  brought 
together  should  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
a  splendid  example  for  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Music.  Handel,  moreover,  the  only  Composer 
in  whose  hands  this  kind  of  piece  ever  attained 
the  degree  of  homogeneity  necessary  to  constitute 
a  really  great  work,  can  never  have  entertained 
any  strong  objection  to  it,  for  he  constantly  intro- 
duced Songs,  which  had  made  their  mark  in  his 
earlier  Operas,  into  the  newer  ones  he  was  so 
frequently  called  upon  to  produce ;  and,  in  1 738, 
he  brought  out  a  Pastiodo,  called  *  Alessandro 
Severo,'  entirely  composed  of  his  own  most 
&vourite  Airs.  His  keen  perception  of  dramatic 
truth  enabled  him  to  perform  the  operation  of 
fitUng  together  materials,  apparently  quite  in- 
congruous, with  such  inimitable  skill,  that  no 
one  unacquainted  with  the  real  fitcts  of  the  case 
could  possibly  think  they  had  ever  been  intended 
to  occupy  any  other  position  than  that  in  which 
they  are  actually  found  at  the  time  being.  Had 
other  Composers  possessed  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion in  an  equal  degree,  the  Pasticcio  might  have 
attained  a  longer  term  of  existence  :  but  the 
best  writers  of  the  age,  more  especially  those  of 
the  great  School  founded  by  Hasse,  at  Dresden, 
failed  lamentably,  in  this  particular ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  it  is  to  this  fortunate 
circumstance  that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beneficial  revolutions  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Lyric  Drama. 

In  the  year  1746,  Gluck  produced,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  a  Pasticcio, 
called  'Piramo  e  Tisbe,*  in  which  he  introduced 
all  his  own  most  successful  Airs.  He  wrote,  at 
that  time,  entirely  in  the  Italian  style;  and, 
though  Handel  expressed  great  contempt  for 
his  want  of  learning,  his  airs  were  especially 
melodious,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popu- 
lar fibvour.  Yet  the  piece  did  not  succeec^  and 
he  himself  was  altogether  dissatisfied  with  it. 
Soon  after  its  production,  he  left  England,  and 
settled,  for  a  time,  in  Yienna.  Here  he  attained 
immense  popularity ;  but  he  could  not  forget  the 
failure  of  his  Pastiodo,  and  the  disappointment 
he  felt  led  him  carefully  to  reconsider  the  matter, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  trace  the  defects  of  the 
piece  to  their  true  cause.  The  course  of  ana* 
lytical  study  thus  forced  upon  him  led  to  the 
conviction,  that  however  good  an  Air  may  be  in 
itself,  it  is  only  useful  for  dramatic  purposes  in 
so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  bring  out  the  truth- 
ful expression  of  the  Scene  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  simple  thesis  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  that  great  work  of  reformation  which 
made  his  name  so  deservedly  fisanous,  and  xaised 
the  Lyric  Drama  to  a  position  from  which  the 
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&lfle  ideM  of  Hiwie  and  Metastano  would  for 
ever  bave  excluded  it.  [See  Opkba,  Eleventh 
Period,  p.  514ft] 

The  triamphant  lucceis  of  Glaok*i  later  works 
put  an  end,  at  once,  to  the  existence  of  the 
'Concert  Opera,*  both  in  Italy  and  Germany: 
and,  with  it,  the  Pastiocio  necoMarily  fell  to  the 
ground.  Since  hu  death,  no  genuine  Pastiocio 
of  any  importance  has  ever  been  produced. 
Only  in  a  very  few  cases  have  two  or  more  Com- 
posers consented  to  write  the  separate  Acts  of 
the  same  work ;  and,  judging  fifom  past  experi- 
ence, we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  abuse 
will  never  again  be  revived. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Pastiodo  has 
been  frequently  mtroduced  into  English  Operas, 
more  especially  those  of  the  older  School.  The 
'  Beggar  s  0pm'  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  a 
notable  instance  of  its  application.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  Operas  of  this  class  the 
Muedc  is  often  only  of  an  incidental  character, 
and  the  objection  to  the  system  is  therefore  far 
less  serious  than  in  the  case  of  Italian  Operas 
of  the  same,  or  even  earlier  date.         [W.  S.  B.] 

PASTORALE.  1.  A  dramatic  composition 
or  opera,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  of  a 
legendary  and  pastoral  character.  Pastorales 
hful  their  origin  in  Italy,  where,  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  study  of  the  Eclogues  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  led  to  the  stage  represen- 
tation of  pastoral  dramas  such  as  Politian's 
'  Favola  di  Orfeo,'  which  was  played  at  Mantua 
in  147a.  The  popularity  of  these  dramatic 
pastorales  spread  from  Italy  to  France  and 
Spain,  and  eventually  to  Qermany;  but  it  is 
principally  in  France  that  they  were  set  to 
music,  and  became  of  importance  as  precursors 
of  the  opera.  In  April  1659  'La  Pastorale  en 
Musique,'  the  words  by  the  Abb^  Perrin,  the 
music  by  Cambert,  was  performed  at  Issy,  at  the 
house  of  M.  de  Lahaye,  and  proved  so  success- 
ful that  the  same  authors  wrote  another  similar 
work,  'Pomone,'  which  was  played  in  public 
with  great  success  in  May  167 1.     These  two 

C rales  are  generally  considered  as  the  earliest 
ch  operas.  The  pastorale,  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  its  plot,  was  peculiarly  suited  for 
the  displays  of  ballet  and  spectacle  which  were 
so  much  in  vogue  at  the  French  court,  and  ex- 
amples of  this  style  of  composition  exist  by 
nearly  all  the  French  composers  before  the 
Great  Revolution.  Lully's  'Ads  et  Galathde' 
('Pastorale  hero'ique  mise  en  musique')  is 
perhaps  one  of  his  finest  compositions.  Mathe- 
Bon  (' Vollkommener  Kapellmeister*),  with  his 
passion  for  classifying,  divides  pastorales  into 
the  very  obvious  categories  of  comic  and  tragic, 
and  gives  some  quaint  directions  for  treating 
subjects  in  a  pastoral  manner.  The  pastorale 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pastourelle, 
which  was  an  irregular  form  of  poetry  popular 
in  France  in  the  I3th  and  13th  centuries. 

a.  Any  instrumental  or  vocal  composition  in 
6-8,  9-8,  or  1 3-8  time  (whether  on  a  drone  bass 
or  not),  which  assumes  a  pastoral  character  by 
its  imitation  of  the  simple  soimds  and  melody 
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of  a  shepherd's  pipe.  The  Moaette  a&d  the  Sb- 
liana  are  both  *  pastoral*  fonoa ;  the  Ibrma  k  r 
a  slower  tempo,  and  the  latter  oontains  fes? 
dotted  quavers.  'He  shall  feed  bis  flock'  c 
the  'Pastoral  Sym^^ony'  in  the  Measisk  e 
both  in  ia-8,  and  so  is  the  Pastoral  Sii^u 
which  begins  the  second  part  of  Bach'a  Chiiszk 
Oratorio.  Other  examples  of  this  clan  of  oc- 
position  are  the  first  movement  of  Ba<di*s  Pai> 
rale  for  organ  (Dorffel,  788),  and  the  air'P.-c 
Bertha  moi  je  soupire'  in  Meyerbeer's  open' L 
Proph^te.'  The  *  Sonnambula '  waa  arwaaZ- 
entitled  '  Dramma  pastorale.*  [W~  L  ^ 

PASTORALE.  'Sonata  iiastonle'  is  ^ 
title  ^  often  given  to  Beethoven's  Sonata  iai, 
op.  39,  but  apparently  quite  without  wsrizi 
Its  opening  Allegro  and  its  Finale  both  t«^ 
with  long  passages  on  a  pedal  baaa,  both  are  &!• 
in  triple  time,  and  so  &r  have  a  '  paatonl '  kr. 
but  Beethoven  has  said  nothing  of  any  scdk  ir- 
tention.  The  ori^final  edition  ia  entitled  *  Gnc': 
Sonate  pour  le  Pianoforte,'  and  the  Autogisfc. 
inscribed  '  Gran  Sonata.'  It  is  worth  notice  U& 
this  is  the  first  of  the  Sonatas  whic^  is  aot  cgc- 
posed  expressly  both  for  hazpaichord  or  psr 
forte ;  all  the  preceding  ones  have  the  words '  p^c 
le  Clavecin  (or  Clavicembalo)  on  Pianofurte'  s 
the  title-page. 

It  was  oomposed  in  1801  and  pnUi^R^  r 
Aug.  1802.  According  to  Czemy  the  Amcxa 
was  for  long  a  special  fsvourite  of  the  compOKri 
and  often  played  by  him.  The  fl  j-leaf  oi  '^ 
autograph — in  the  possession  of  Herr  Juhie: 
Kaffka  of  Vienna — contains  a  little  {ueee  : 
1 7  bars  long,  for  a  voices  and  chorua,  aimed  s:  '^ 
unwieldy  %ure  of  Schuppanxigh«  BeethoTs* 
favourite  first  violin,  and  entitled  *  Lob  a&f  6ct 
Dicken '— '  Glory  to  the  fat.*    It  begins  thas  - 

J. 


Sehup  -  paa  -  d^  Ut 
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siah.*  A  short  and  unaffected  little  piece  of  m^sf 
in  I  a-8  time,  serving  to  introduce  the  eoene  d  » 
'  Shepherds  abiding  in  the  field.'  Handel  j^ 
than  any  other  great  composer  was  hcexsgUuBA 
to  'prendre  son  bien  partout  oil  il  le  troar»iL' 
and  mostly  without  acknowledgment.  In  tec 
present  instance  he  hss  affixed  the  word  'Ft£i 
to  this  movement,  more  probably  to  indicate  tk 
reason  for  inserting  it  than  to  show  that  it  wu 
not  his  own  composition,  a  matter  whi^  probsblT 
did  not  occupy  his  thoughts  in  the  least.  Peopk 
in  those  days  had  not  reisidy  access  either  to  old? 
or  tontemporaneous  works,  and  were  not  in  > 
position  to  compare  one  thing  with  another ;  sz»i 
our  composer,  often  in  a  great  hurry  to  gf« 
through  his  mighty  task,  did  not  trouble  himsdf 
to  enlighten  them :  his  superb  genius  answered 
for  all,  as  it  gave  life  and  immortality  to  anr- 
thing  he  chose  to  put  on  paper.  When  it  vss 
first  called  a  Pastoral  Symphony  is  not  very  dear: 
Bandall  &  Abell*s  edition  gives  the  word  '  Pif^' 
only,  a  fact  overlooked  by  Dr.  Rimbault  in  bii 
1  OrigtiuJlj  perhaiM  by  Cnuu,  Um  publlslMr.  of  Ummhmf. 
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'  coface  to  the  Handel  Sodety's  edition  ( 1 850) ;  but 
wXi^old's  edition  hu  '  Sinfonia  Paatoralle.'  Han- 
el*8  MS.  and  the  Smith  transcripts  give  only 
Pi  fa.*  As  to  the  origin  of  the  music  Dr.  Rim- 
•&ult,  in  his  Pre£M)e  to  the  edition  of  the  Handel 
society  professes  to  give  the  melody  note  for  note 
rom  a  MS.  collection  of  ancient  hymns  vnritten 
EL  1630 ;  but  what  collection,  and  where  it  is  to 
>e  found,  is  not  told  us. 
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Playford's  *  Musick's  Handmaid*  (1678)  has  a 
•very  similar  tune,  and  in  Crotch's  specimens  this 
&l8o  figures  as  an  example  of  Italian  music^a 
Siciliana.  In  these  two  works  the  title  of  '  Par- 
tlienia*  has  been  added  to  it.  Doubtless  Handel 
heard  the  peasants  playing  such  an  air  about  the 
streets  of  Rome  at  Christmas  daring  his  visit 
there,  and  stored  up  the  idea  for  future  use. 
[See  PiPEBO.] 

At  first  it  consisted  of  the  first  part  alone,  the 
second  being  added  on  a  slip  of  paper  wafered  into 
the  original  MS.  Of  the  second  part  there  are 
two  versions,  one  which  is  in  use,  10  bars  long, 
the  other,  1 2  bars,  with  the  sequence  prolonged, 
taking  the  music  into  F,  in  which  key  it  winds 
up  before  the  Da  Capo.  The  second  version, 
-which  is  on  the  back  of  the  slip  of  paper  just 
mentioned,  Handel  has  crossed  through. 

This  little  Symphony  is  scored  only  for  strings, 
with  a  third  violin  part  which  has  curiously  often 


been  left  out.  In  a  piece  of  music  intended  to 
represent  the  playing  of  Pifierari,  it  is  singular 
that  Handel  should  not  have  given  the  melody, 
at  least,  to  his  favourite  instrument  the  haut* 
boy,  which  had  in  his  day  a  very  broad  reed,  and 
a  tone  somewhat  reminding  one  of  the  Roman 
peasants  who  pipe  a  pastoral  in  our  streets  at 
the  present  time.  [W.6.C.] 

PASTORAL  SYMPHONY.  THE.  'Sin- 
fonia Pastorale,  No.  6,'  is  the  title  of  the  pub- 
lished score  of  Beethoven's  6th  Symphony,  in 
F,  op.  68  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  May  1826). 

The  autograph,  in  possession  of  the  Baron 
van  Kattendyke,  of  Amheim,  bears  the  following 
inscription  in  Beethoven's  own  writing,  'Sinf'* 
6ta.  Da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Angenehme 
heitre  Empfindungen  welche  bey  der  Ankunft 
auf  dem  Lande  im  Menschen  erwa — Alio  ma 
non  troppo— Nicht  gans  geschwind — N.B.  die 
deutschen  Ueberschriften  schreiben  sie  alle  in 
die  erste  Yiolini — Sinfonie  von  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven*:  or,  in  English,  *  6th  Symphony,  by 
Luigi  van  Beethoven.  The  pleasant,  cheerful 
feelings,  which  arise  in  man  on  arriving  in  the 
country — Alio  ma  non  troppo — ^not  too  fast — 
N.B.  [this  is  to  the  copyist]  the  German  titles  are 
all  to  be  written  in  the  first-violin  part — Sym- 
phony by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.' 

Besides  the  *  titles'  referred  to  in  this  in- 
scription, which  are  engraved  in  the  ist  violin 
part,  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  Beethoven  has 
given  two  indications  of  his  intentions — (t)  on 
the  programme  of  the  first  performance,  Dec.  22, 
1808,  and  (2)  on  the  printed  score.  We  give 
the  three  in  parallel  columns : — 


Wint  Ftbh's  Pari. 

TMtonl  Sinfonie  odor  Erinnernngen  ui 
das  LandleboQ  (mehr  Auadruck  der  Kmp- 
flndung  ala  Mahlerey). 

L  Allegro  m*  non  molto.  Erwachen  hait- 
erer  Smpilndungea  bey  der  Ankunft  auf  dem 
liaade. 

a.  Anduto  oon  moto.   Scene  am  Bach. 

5.  Allegro.  LuatiBet  Zuaammeuieyn  der 
lAndleute. 

4.  Allegro.   Gewitter.  Sturm. 

6.  Allegretto.  Hlrtengeung.  Frolie  mid 
daokbare  Gefdhle  nach  dem  Sturm. 


Frognumme  <(f  Comuri.  Dte.  n,  IMSL 

Paatoral  Sympbonie  (No.  6),  mehr  An»- 
dmck  der  Kmpflindung,  als  Malerar. 

Istes  BtQck.  Angenehme  Empfindungen, 
ivelebe  bey  der  Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  Im 
Menschen  erwachen. 

Stea8tUck.    Scene  am  Bach. 

Stei  Stack.  Lustigea  Beywunmiinaeyn  der 
Landleute ;  dlU  eln 

4tea  Stack.  Donnar  md  Sturm ;  in  welebai 
•InflUt 

fttee  Stock.  Wohlthltlge.  mit  Dank  an  die 
Gotthdt  verbundene  Gefahle  nach  dem 
Sturm.  


PHuUd  Bear*. 

Rnfonla  Pastorale,  No.  6. 

Erwachen  heiterer  Empflndongen  bay  der 
Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande.  All"  ma  noa 
troppo. 

Scene  am  Bach.   Andante  molto  moto. 

Lustiges  Zuaammenieyn  der  I^ndlente. 
Allegro. 

Gewitter.    Sturm.    Allegro. 

Hlrtengesang.  Frohe  und  dankban  6«- 
Ahla  nach  dem  Sturm.   Allegretto. 


Pastoral  Symphony  (No.  5)  more  ( 
of  feeling  than  painting. 

Iftt  piece.    The  pleasant  feelings  arooiod  in 
the  heart  on  arrlring  in  the  country. 

Snd  piece.    Sonne  at  the  brook. 

8rd  piece.    Jorial  assemblage  of  oountry 
folk.  Interrupted  by 

4th  piece.   Thunderstorm,  interrupted  by 

flth  piece.    Pleasurable  feellngi  after  the 
storm,  mixed  with  gratitude  to  Uod. 


Pastoral  Symphony,  or  Reoollectloni  of 
country  life.  (Mora  azpressiun  of  feeling 
than  painting.) 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  molto.  The  awakening 
of  cheerful  feelings  on  arrlTlng  in  the 
country. 

2.  Andante  eon  moto.    Scene  at  the  brook. 
Sb  Allegro.    Merry  meeting  of  country  folk. 
4.  Allegro.    Thunderstorm,  temper. 
6.  Allegretto.  8ong  of  the  shepherds.  Glad 

and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm. 

A  book  of  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  i 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed  'Sin-  I 
fonie  caracteristica.  Die  .Erinnerungen  von  der  ' 
Landleben  * ;  with  a  note  to  the  efi'ect  that  '  the  I 
hearer  is  to  be  allowed  to  find  out  the  situations  i 
for  himself  * — '  Man  uberlas-st  dem  Zuhorer  sich 
selbst  die  Situationen  auszufinden.'  | 

The  work  was  composed  in  the  neighbourhood  , 
of  Vienna,  in  the  wooded  meadows  between  ' 
Heiligenstadt  and  Grinzing,  in  the  summer  of  I 
l8o8,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Symphony  in  I 


Sinfonia  Pastorale.  No.  6. 

The  awakening  of  cheerftil  liselingi  on  ar- 
ilTing  in  tlie  oountry.   All°  ma  non  troppo. 

Scene  at  the  brook.   Andante  molto  moto. 

Merry  meeting  of  country  folk.   Allegro. 

Thunderstorm,  tempest.   Allegro. 

Song  of  the  shepherds.  Glad  and  tbankfUl 
fselings  after  the  stonn. 


G  minor.  The  two  were  each  dedicated  to  the 
same  two  persons.  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasoumoffsky ;  their  opus-numbers  follow 
one  another,  and  so  cloiicly  were  the  two  connected 
that  at  the  first  performance — in  the  Theatre  an 
der  Wien,  Dec.  2a,  1808 — their  numbers  were 
interchanged,  the  Pastoral  being  called  *  No.  5 ' 
and  the  C  minor  '  No.  6.'  This  confusion  lasted 
as  late  as  1820,  as  is  shown  by  the  list  of  per- 
formances of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  at  Vienna, 
given  by  Hanslick  (Concert wesen  in  Wien,  p.  189). 
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The  titlei  of  the  movements  were  cariously 
anticipated  by  Knecht,  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier,  in  a  'Portrait  musical  de  la  Nature.* 
[See  Kkkcht,  vol.  ii.  66  a;  and  Pbogrammk 
Musio.] 

Beethoven  himself  (a  very  rare  occurrence) 
anticipated  a  part  of  the  stom)  movement  in  his 
Prometheus  music  (1801),  in  the  '  Introduction ' 
following  the  overture. 

The  Symphony  was  first  played  in  London  at 
a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  F.  Griesbach, 
the  oboe-player.  This  was  before  April  14,  181 7, 
the  date  at  which  it  first  appears  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  [6.] 

PATEY,  Jawet  Monaoh,  n^  Whytock,  was 
bom  May  i,  1842,  in  London,  her  father  being 
a  native  of  Glasgow.  She  received  instruction  in 
singing  from  Mr.  John  Wass,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  public  at  a  very  early  age,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Birmingham.  She  became  a  member 
of  Henry  Leslie's  Choir,  and  afterwards  received 
further  inatruction  from  Mrs.  Sims  Reeves  and 
Pinsuti.  In  1865  she  was  engaged  by  M.  Lem- 
mens  for  a  provincial  concert  tour.  In  1866  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Patey  (see  below),  and  sang 
at  the  Worcester  Festival  of  that  year.  From  that 
time  her  reputation  continued  to  increase,  until 
in  1870,  on  the  retirement  of  Madame  Sainton- 
Dolby,  she  succeeded  to  her  position  as  leading 
contralto  concert-singer,  and  as  such  has  sung  in 
several  of  the  principal  new  works,  such  as  Bene- 
dict's *  St.  Peter,'  Bamett's  *  Ancient  Mariner,' 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  and  *  Raising  of  Lazarus,' 
and  in  Macfarren's  'St.  John  the  Baptist,'  'Resur- 
rection,' 'Joseph,'  and  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  In 
the  part  of  Blanche  of  Devan,  in  the  last  of  these, 
she  developed  an  amount  of  dramatic  power  for 
which  her  admirers  had  not  given  her  credit 
In  1871  she  started  on  a  concert  tour  in  America 
with  Edith  Wynne,  Cummings,  Santley,  and  her 
husband,  and  enjoyed  great  success.  In  1 875  she 
sang  with  her  usual  success  in  Paris,  in  French, 
in  four  performances  of  the '  Messiah,'  on  the  invi- 
tation of  M.  Lamoureux,  and  under  his  direction. 
Also  on  Jan.  31  of  the  same  year  she  sang  in 
English '  O  rest  in  the  Lord,'  at  the  concert  of  the 
Conservatoire,  with  such  effect  that  she  was  re- 
engaged for  the  next  concert,  Feb.  7,  when  she 
more  than  confirmed  the  previous  impression.  In 
commemoration  of  this  the  directors  presented 
her  with  a  medal  bearing  the  dates  of  the  con- 
certs, a  compliment  rarely  accorded  by  that  con- 
servative body  to  any  singer. 

Her  voice  is  a  contralto  of  great  power  and  sweet- 
ness, and  of  extensive  compass,  and  she  is  equally 
excellent  either  in  oratorio  or  ballads.        [A.  C] 

PATEY,  John  George,  husband  of  the  above, 
bom  in  1835,  at  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  son 
of  a  clergyman,  was  educated  for  medicine,  but 
abandon^  it  for  music.  His  voice  is  bari- 
tone. He  studied  at  Paris  and  Milan,  made  his 
first  appearance  Oct.  1 1, 1858,  at  Drury  Lane,  as 
Plumket,  in  an  English  version  of  *  Martha,'  and 
sang  for  several  seasons  in  English  opera  at 
Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty's,  creating  parts 
in  'Robin  Hood'  (Oct.  10, 60), '  La  Reine  Topaze* 


PATON-. 

(Dec  26. 60),  'Puritan's  Daogliter'  (Ncfw.  jol  ^ 
'  lily  of  Killamey '  (Feb.  8,  6a),  etc  He  s* 
sang  in  Italian  opera  at  the  Ljoenm  in  1S61,  xl 
was  frequently  heard  in  oratorio  and  oc^ae%. 
Mr.  Patey  has  latteriy  retired  from  pafa^  £3, 
ing,  and  now  carries  on  the  busoneaa  of  a  3n& 
publisher.  [A.C 

PATH^TIQUE.  'Grande  Sonata  pat&^^siqt^ 
pour  le  Clavecin  ou  Piano-Forte  oiuiuhwi  ^ 
dedi^  k  Son  Altesse  le  Prmoe  Ottzki  i 
Lichnowsky  par  Louis  van  Beetfaoren*  a  it 
title  of  Beethoven*s  7th  Pianoforte  Scknata,  op. :: 
It  is  in  C  minor,  and  has  an  IntrodoctioiL  [^hz. 
reappears  in  the  AUegro)  in  addition  to  the  ots. 
three  movements.  (The  Path^tiqne  and  tl^ 
op.  1 1 1  are  the  only  PF.  Sonatas  with  Intrtifx 
tions.)  It  was  published  by  Eder  in  the  Gntei 
Vienna,  in  1 799.  No  due  has  been  fonnd  v  is 
title.  M.  Nottebohm  however  has  ^aco^'s^ 
from  Beethoven's  sketch-books  that  the  Fi^: 
was  originally  written  for  Strings,  and  was  pr 
bably  intended  for  the  Finale  of  the  Strii^  :a 
in  C  minor,  Op.  9,  No.  3.^  [G 

PAT0N,MABTANiri,daughterof6eagrg«P^Jc. 
master  in  the  High  School  of  Edznbnrigh,  v^ 
she  was  bom  in  Oct.  1802  ;  frx>ni  a  very  earh  x* 
manifested  a  capacity  for  mufldc,  and  when  b^ 
more  than  four  years  old  learned  to  play  the  bu: 
pianoforte,  and  violin.  Music  was  hereditair  ii 
her  family.  Her  grandmother,  when  Miss  Aki* 
NicoU,  played  the  violin  before  the  £hike  of  Cnx- 
berland  at  Huntly,  on  his  way  to  Collodea  ii 
1746 ;  and  Miss  NiooU's  brother  Walter,  an  ezi 
nent  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  good  ridk 
player,  took  part  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  &£i 
other  local  magnates  in  founding  the  Abenkrs 
Musical  Society  in  1748,  and  acted  for  seer 
time  as  its  secretary.  Miss  Paton'a  fisUier  w 
also  a  violin  player,  and  was  renowned  in  ^ 
own  neighbourhood  as  having  built  an  &pz. 
In  1 810  Miss  Paton  appeared  at  ooncerts  k 
Edinbui^h,  singing,  reciting,  and  playing — aoioc: 
other  pieces,  Viotti's  Concerto  in  G.  She  sl^ 
published  several  oompositions.  In  1811  tfe 
family  removed  to  London,  and  during  the  next 
three  seasons  she  sang  at  private  concerts,  sai 
annually  at  a  public  concert  of  her  own.  In  18 14 
she  was  withdrawn  from  public  life  for  the  piff- 
pose  of  completing  her  education.  In  1830  she 
reappeared  and  sang  at  the  Bath  concerts  with 
success,  and  in  1821  at  various  other  places.  On 
Aug.  3,  1 8a 2,  she  made  her  first  appearance  oa 
the  stage  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as  Susama 
in  'The  Marriage  of  Ugaro,*  with  decided  sqc> 
cess,  and  subsequently  p^ormed  Rosina  in  '  Tia 
Barber  of  Seville';  Lydia  in  Perry's  *  Morning, 
Noon,  and  Night*  (her  first  original  part),  and 
Polly  in  'The  B^gar's  Opera.'  On  Oct.  19, 1822, 
she  appeared  at  Covent  Grarden  as  Polly,  and  on 
Dec.  7  fully  established  herself  by  her  impersona- 
tion of  Mandane  in  Ame*s  '  Artaxerxes.'  On 
July  22,  1824,  she  achieved  a  great  soccess 
in  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  Weber's  'Der 

1  *  Keoe  Beethor«DUiia»'  No.  zz.  tn  th* '  MusDuiUsdMi  WoAenblaa' 
JftO.  14.  It76. 
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Freischttts,'  then  first  produced  in  England.  In 
the  Bame  year  she  was  married  in  {Scotland  to 
Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  a  younger  son  of  the 
4bh  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  continued  her  pro- 
fessional appearances  under  her  maiden  name. 
On  April  12,  1826,  on  the  production  of  Weber's 
« Oberon/  she  sustained  the  arduous  part  of  Reiza 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  as  well  of  the  composer 
as  the  audience.  Weber  had  previously  written 
to  his  wife,  '  Miss  Paton  is  a  singer  of  the  very 
first  rank,  and  will  play  Reiza  divinely.'  In  the 
same  letter  he  describes  a  concert  in  which  Yelluti 
and  all  the  first  Italians  sang,  at  which  'she 
beat  them  all."  From  that  time  she  was  at  the 
head  of  her  profession,  alike  in  the  theatre,  the 
concert-room,  and  the  oratorio  orchestra.  Her 
marriage  was  unfortunately  not  a  happy  one,  and 
in  June  1830  she  separated  firom  her  husband, 
and  on  Feb.  26,  1831,  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Sestjion  in  Scotland  dissolving  the  mar- 
riage. Shortly  afterwards  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Wood,  the  tenor  singer,  and  in  the  same 
year  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  and  after- 
wards at  the  King's  Theatre  in  '  La  Generentola.' 
She  was  next  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ap- 
peared as  Alice  in  an  English  version  of  Meyer- 
beer's *  Robert  le  Diablo,'  produced  Feb.  20, 1832. 
She  also  sustained  at  various  times  the  principal 
partd  in  the  '  Sonnambula,'  Barnett's  '  Mountain 
8>lph,'  etc.,  etc.  In  1833  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
began  to  reside  at  Woolley  Moor,  Yorkshire, 
an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Wood,  sen.,  and 
this  remained  their  permanent  home  till  1854. 
In  1834  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  repeated  it  twice  within  the  next  few 
years.  In  April  1837  Mrs.  Wood  reappeared  in 
London,  and  continued  to  perform  until  Feb. 
1 84 3,  when  she  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  convent 
by  Micklegate  Bar,  York.  The  change  however 
was  of  short  duration,  and  in  July  she  quitted 
the  convent.  In  1844  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre.  She  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  her  profession,  and  settled  with  her  husband 
at  Woolley  Moor.  Here  she  took  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  Anglican  service  at  Chapelthorpe. 
She  composed  for  it,  formed  and  trained  a  choir, 
in  which  nhe  herself  took  the  leading  part.  In 
1854  they  left  Yorkshire  and  went  abroad.  In 
1863  they  returned  to  Bulcliffe  Hall,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chapelthorpe,  and  there  Mrs.  Wood 
died,  July  2 1, 1854,  leaving  a  son  (bom  at  Woolley 
Moor  in  1838)  as  the  only  representative  of 
her  fiEunily.  Mrs.  Wood's  voice  was  a  pure  so- 
prano, of  extensive  compass  (A  below  the  staff  to 
D  or  E  above),  powerful,  sweet-toned,  and  bril- 
liant. She  was  mistress  of  the  florid  style,  and 
bad  great  powers  of  expression.  She  was  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  both  of  feature  and  ex- 
pression, inherited  from  her  mother.  Miss  Craw- 
ford of  Cameron  Bank ;  and  the  portraits  of  her 
are  numerous,  including  those  by  Sir  Thos.  Law- 
rence, Sir  W.  Newton,  Wageman,  and  others.  Her 
younger  sisters  were  both  singers ;  Isabella  ap- 
peared at  Drury  Lane  about  1825,  and  Eliza  at 
the  Haymarket  as  Mandane  in  1833.  [W.n.U.] 
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PATRICK,  RiOHABD  (sometimes  called  Na- 
than or  Nathaniel),  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey  from  1616  until  about  1625,  composed  a 
fine  service  in  G  minor,  wliich  is  printed  in  vol.  i. 
of  Arnold's  Cathedral  Music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

PATROCINIUM  MUSICES.  A  splendid 
collection  of  church  music  in  10  volumes,  pub- 
lished between  1573  and  1598  by  Adam  Bbbq  of 
Munich  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  whence  its  quaint  title,  '  the  protection 
of  music'  For  the  list  of  contents  see  this  Dic- 
tionary, i.  230.  It  is  printed  from  types,  not  in 
score,  but  so  that  all  the  parts  can  be  read  at 
once  from  the  two  open  pages,  which  are  of 
inmiense  folio  size.  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  [G.] 

PATTERrSONG.  '  Patter '  is  the  technical— 
or  rather,  slang — ^name  for  the  kind  of  gabbling 
speech  with  which  a  cheap- jack  extols  his  wares, 
or  a  conjuror  distracts  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence while  performing  his  tricks.  It  is  used  in 
music  to  denote  a  kind  of  song,  the  humour  of 
which  consists  in  getting  the  greatest  number  of 
words  to  fit  the  smallest  number  of  notes.  In- 
stances of  this  foim  of  composition  are  Haydn's 
'  Durch  Italien,  Frankreich,  Preussen,'  firom  '  Der 
Ritter  Roland';  Gr^try's  syllabic  duet  in  'La 
fausse  Magie '  [see  vol.  i.  p.  628  6]  ;  Dulcamara's 
song  in  Donizetti's  '  L'Elisir  d'amore,'  etc.  Mo- 
zart and  many  other  composers  often  introduce 
bits  of  *  patter '  into  buffo  solos,  as  for  instance 
the  middle  of  *  Madamina '  in  *  Don  Juan,'  etc. 
This  form  of  song  has  for  long  been  popular  with 
'entertainers'  from  Albert  Smith  to  Comey 
Grain,  and  probably  owes  its  name  to  a  song 
sung  by  Charles  Mathews  in  'Patter  versus 
Clatter.'  Its  latest  development  is  in  the  operettas 
of  Messrs.  Bumand,  Gilbert,  and  Sullivan,  in  all 
of  which  patter-songs  fill  an  important  place. 
Excellent  instances  are  *  My  aged  Employer '  in 
'Cox  and  Box,'  and  *  My  name  is  John  Welling- 
ton Wells'  In  ' ITxe  Sorcerer.'  [J.  A. F. M.] 

PATTI,  Adelina  (Adela  or  Ad&lb  Juana 
Mabia),  bom  Feb.  19,  1843,  at  Madrid,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of^Salvatore  Patti,  an  Italian 
singer,  who  died  in  1869,  and  a  Spanish  mother, 
also  a  singer,  well  known  in  Spain  and  Italy,  before 
her  marriage  with  Patti,  as  Signora  Barili.  The 
parents  of  Adelina  went  to  America,  and  she  was 
taken  there  as  a  child.  Having  shown  great  apt- 
itude for  music.  Mile.  Patti  received  instruction 
in  singing  from  Maurice  Strakosch,  who  married 
her  elder  sister  Amelia ;  she  appeared  in  public 
in  America  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  was  wisely  withdrawn  for  some  years 
for  the  purpose  of  further  study.  She  reappeared 
Nov.  24, 1 859,  at  New  York,  as  Lucia,  and  played 
other  parts,  in  all  of  which  she  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. Mile.  Patti  made  her  d^btU  in  England 
May  14,  186 1,  at  the  Royal  Italisn  Opera,  as 
Amina,  with  wonderful  success,  and  from  that 
time  became  famous,  though  quite  unknown  be- 
fore. She  repeated  Uiat  part  no  less  than  eight 
times,  and  confirmed  her  success  by  her  per- 
fonnance    of  Lucia,  Yioletta,    Zerlina    ('Don 
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QioTMiDi*),  MtftbaandBodiiA.  She  Mng  tUt 
autumn  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  in  opera 
at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  etc.,  and  afterwards 
was  engaged  at  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  Paris. 
From  i86i  to  the  present  time  Mme.  Patti  has 
sung  at  Covent  Garden  every  year,  and  has 
maintained  her  position  as  perhaps  the  most 
popular  operatic  artist  of  the  Ume.  Mme.  Patti 
made  an  operatic  tour  in  the  provinces  in  i86a ; 
sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1864,  notably 
as  Adah  on  the  production  of  *  Naaman' ;  at  the 
Handel  FestivaU  of  1865.  1877,  and  1880;  at 
the  Liverpool  Festival  of  1874,  as  well  as  in 
several  brilliant  provincial  concert  tours.  She  has 
enjoyed  the  same  popularity  on  the  continent, 
having  fulfilled  several  engagements  at  Paris,' 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  etc.,  and  in 
various  cities  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spahi,  etc. 

Her  voice  is  of  moderate  power  but  great  oom- 
pass,  reaching  to  F  in  alt;  her  execution  is 
brilliant  and  finished,  and  she  has  considerable 
charm  both  of  person  and  manner.  Her  reper- 
toire is  extensive,  upwards  of  30  characters,  chiefly 
of  the  Italian  school,  many  of  which,  such  as 
Maria»  Norina,  Adina,  Linda,  Luisa  Miller,  Des- 
demona,  Ninetta,  Semiramide,  etc.,  were  revived 
for  her ;  she  is  also  quite  at  home  in  the  works 
of  Meyerbeer  and  Gounod.  The  new  parts  which 
she  has  croated  in  England  are  Annetta  ('  Oris- 
pino  e  la  Comare'),  July  14,  1866;  Esmeralda, 
June  14,  1870;  Gehnina,  June  4,  187a;  Juliet, 
July  II,  1867:  La  Gatarina  ('Diamans  de  k 
Couronne'),  July  3,  187  a;"  Aida,  June  a  a, 
1 876 ;  and  Estella  ('  Les  Bluets  *)  of  Julen  Cohen 
(Covent  Garden,  under  the  titie  of  'Estella,* 
July  3,  1880),  perhaps  with  a  littie  more  suocess 
than  when  Mme.  Nilsson  played  the  part  in 
Paris.  Of  the  other  parts,  only  as  Juliet  and  Aida 
has  she  obtained  any  permanent  popularity.  The 
Zerlina  of  Mozart  is  the  only  character  she  has 
played  in  classical  opera.  Mme.  Patti  married, 
July  29,  1868,  Henri  Marquis  de  Caux,  Equeny 
to  Napoleon  III.    Her  elder  sister, 

Carlotta,  was  bom  in  1 840  at  Florence.  She 
was  educated  as  a  pianist  under  Hens,  but  aban- 
doned the  piano  in  favour  of  singing.  She  made 
her  cUbtU  in  1 86 1  at  New  York  as  a  concert  singer, 
and  afterwards  fulfilled  an  engagement  there  in 
Italian  opera,  and  was  successful,  but  soon  after 
abandoned  the  stage  on  account  of  her  lameness. 
She  made  her  cUbut  in  England  April  16, 1863,  at 
a  concert  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  attracted  at- 
tention on  account  of  her  pleasant  and  remarkable 
fiunlity  of  execution,  obtained  a  position  here  in 
concerts  as  a  singer  of  the  lighter  class,  and  was  for 
several  seasons  a  great  attraction  at  promenade 
and  other  concerts.  Mile.  Patti  has  made  several 
concert  tours  in  the  provinces,  on  the  continent, 
and  in  America.  She  married,  Sept.  3, 1 8  79,  Ernst 
de  Munck,  of  Weimar,  the  violoncddist. 

Carlo,  their  broUier,  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1843,  was  taken  to  America,  Uke  his  sisters, 

1  Vme.  FMtl  hM  reoenUy  rMppeuwl  fh«re  (TMAtre  de  1»  GaiM)  In 
Italian  opera. 

>  For  the  tint  ttme  in  England  In  Italian,  In  which  tome  of  the 
music  mw  out  out.  and  ain  from  Auber*a  earlier  operu  '  La  Nelga' 
and  'Leioeiter'  Imerted.  to  the  detriment  of  the  geueral  effect. 
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when  a  child,  studied  the  yioliii,  mad  at  the  sfi 
of  30  became  leader  at  the  New  Orleans  Opcz& 
House,  afterwards  at  New  York,  and  the  Waks- 
field  Opera  House,  St.  Louis,  Miaeouii.  He  dsai 
at  the  last-named  dty  March  1 7,  1873.      [AC 

PAUEB,  Ernst,  pianist  and  eminent  teM^ba* 
of  the  piano,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  Dec  31,  iSj6 
His  father  was  first  minister  of  the  Luths^ 
chuit^.  Director  of  the  theological  aemisirr 
in  Vienna,  and  Superintendent-GeDeial  of  tk 
Lutheran  churches  of  the  Austrian  Empire :  ^ 
mother  was  a  Streicher,  of  the  great  pianofiac^ 
making  fiunily,  so  intimately  connected  mrk 
Beethoven.  The  cultivation  of  hia  early  mosaok 
talent  was  not  allowed  to  prejudice  his  gmen. 
education ;  the  study  of  the  clasaica  and  modm 
languages  being  carried  on  oonciurenUy  via 
tiie  pianoforte,  first  under  Theodor  Dinka,  tai 
then  under  Mozart's  son,  Wolfgang  Amadets, 
and  with  harmony  and  oounterpoint  under  Sed- 
ter.  This  first  stage  in  his  muaicai  edocac^ 
was  terminated  by  a  public  perfemanoe  h. 
1843,  and  the  publication  of  one  of  his  ois< 
positions.  In  1845  he  went  to  Munich  for  a 
year  and  a  halJf  to  study  inatmmenta&ca 
and  dramatic  composition  under  Franx  Lacfattr. 
Not  content  with  his  musical  studies  he  lean: 
Italian  and  Spanish,  and  by  teaching  and  as- 
posing  was  enabled  to  become  independent  a 
his  father,  thus  early  evincing  that  extraur£- 
nary  energy  which  has  always  been  one  of  liis 
principal  characteristics.  In  April  1847  hi 
competed  for  and  obtained  the  appointmeai  ?' 
director  of  the  musical  societies  at  MayesiX, 
and  was  employed  by  the  great  publiahing  tm 
of  Schotts  to  compose  two  operas,  *  Don  Bi«2>-'' 
(1849),  and  *Die  rothe  Maske*  (1850),  vU^ 
were  performed  in  Mayence  and  Mannheim ;  ais 
some  important  vocal  works,  and  overtnrDg  ^: 
entr'actes  for  the  use  of  the  local  theatre.  T)a 
appointment,  in  which  he  gained  great  expe* 
rience,  he  resigned  in  April  1851,  and  pv 
oeeded  to  London,  where  his  performances  at  tk 
Philharmonic  (June  33,  Hummel^s  A  minor  Cca- 
certo)  and  the  Musical  Union  were  received  wiz 
much  favour.  After  this  success  he  reeolved  ts 
pursue  his  career  in  England,  though  retuzno^ 
for  a  time  to  Germany. 

In  1853  he  married  Miss  Andreae,  of  Frankfort 
and  brought  her  with  him  to  London,  whera  ther 
have  since  regularly  resided  during  the  mu&aca 
season.  Mrs.  Pauer  is  a  good  contralto  ang&. 
and  an  excellent  musician.  During  the  first  it~w 
years  of  her  married  life  she  was  not  infieqnenth 
heard  in  public,  but  this  she  has  latterly  givs 
up.  She  has  not  however  forsaken  moaic,  sad 
the  Bach  Choir  has  profited  much  by  her  gross 
knowledge  and  her  steady  devotion  to  its  re- 
hearsals and  performances. 

In  1861  Mr.  Pauer  adopted  a  new  direction  is 
pianoforte-playing,  one  which  had  been  sketched 
by  Moscheles  some  twenty  years  before,  but  not 
fully  carried  out — the  historical ;  and  gave  a  msxiei 
of  six  performances  with  the  view  of  illustration 
the  foundation  and  development  of  pianoforte 
composition  and  playing,  in  chronological  aeriai 
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from  abont  1600  to  the  present  time,  eluddated 
and  assisted  by  programmes  containing  critical 
and  biographical  notices.  Similar  performances, 
but  with  different  programmes,  were  given  in  1 86a 
and  1863,  <^<^  ag^n  in  1867,  in  Willis's  and  the 
Hanover  Square  Itooms.  In  1862  he  was  selected 
by  Austria  and  the  Zollverein  for  the  Musical 
Jury  of  the  London  International  Exhibition.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  the  official  reporter  for  the 
Prussian  government,  and  his  report  was  repro- 
duced by  some  of  the  chief  industrial  journals, 
and  was  translated  into  various  languages.  For 
these  services  he  received  the  Imperial  Austrian 
order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  Prussian  order  of 
the  Crown.  During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Pauer 
played  in  Holland,  Leipzig,  Munich  and  Vienna, 
in  fulfilment  of  special  engagements,  and  was  ap- 
pointed pianist  to  the  Imperial  Austrian  Court 
in  1866. 

In  1870  he  began  a  new  phase  of  his  active 
career,  that  of  lecturing  upon  the  composers  for 
the  harpsichord  (or  clavecin)  and  pianoforte ;  the 
form  and  spirit  of  the  varieties  of  modem  music, 
as  the  Italian,  French  and  German  ;  the  history  of 
the  oratorio  ;  the  practice  of  teaching ;  and  many 
cognate  subjects.  These  lectures  have  been  given 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  in  many  other  important  lecture- 
rooms  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  When 
Cipriani  Potter  retired  from  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  Pauer  took  his  class,  and  retained  it 
for  five  years.  In  1876,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Music  at  Kensington 
Gore,  he  became  the  principal  pianoforte  pro- 
fessor of  that  institution,  and  in  1878  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  Musical  Studies  at 
Cambridge  University,  and  the  following  year  an 
Examiner.  Another  of  his  important  occupa- 
tions has  been  editing  the  works  of  the  cLu- 
sical  and  romantic  composers.  Among  these  will 
be  found '  Alte  Klavier-Musik'  (Senff,  Leipzig),  1 2 
books;  *AlteMeiBter*  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, Leip- 
zig), 40  Noe.  [SeeKLAViER-MusiK,  Alte;  and 
Meistbb,  Alte.]  Also  *  Old  English  Composers 
for  the  Virginals  and  Harpsichord*  (Augener, 
London) ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  last- 
named  publisher,  an  edition  of  the  classical  com- 
posers in  a  cheap  form,  embracing  and  including 
all  the  great  masters  from  Bach  and  Handel  to 
Schumann,  and  extending,  up  to  July  1880,  to 
nearly  30  volumes,  of  admirable  clearness  and 
convenience.  Besides  this  are  arrangements  for 
children,  and  educational  works,  including  the 
*  New  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,*  100  studies,  some 
of  them  by  himself;  *  Primer  of  the  Pianoforte' 
(Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  1876)  ;  *  Elements  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Music'  (ditto,  1876)  ;  and  'Primer 
of  Musical  Forms'  (ditto,  1878).  Also  some  inter- 
esting arrangements  of  Schumann's  Symphonies 
for  four  hands,  and  of  Mendelssohn's  PF.  Con- 
certo for  two  pianos,  thrown  off  as  mere  hors 
d'ceuvres  by  this  clever  and  indefatigable  worker. 
Reference  to  the  publishers*  catalogues  must  sup* 
plement  these  specimens  of  the  work  of  an  active 
and  successful  life.  As  may  be  expected,  he  has 
unperformed  and  unpublished  works  in  his  port- 
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folios;  among  them  an  opera  'Die  Brautschau 
Friedrioh  des  Grossen.'  Of  published  pianoforte 
pieces  few  can  be  named  that  have  attained 
greater  popularity  than  Paner's  '  Cascade.'  As 
a  pianist  his  style  is  distinguished  by  breadth 
and  nobility  of  tone,  and  by  a  sentiment  in  which 
seriousness  of  thought  is  blended  with  profound 
respect  for  the  intention  of  the  composer.  As  a 
man,  his  simple  genuine  nature  has  gained  him 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends  and  pupils.  [A.  J.  H.] 

PAUL,  OsoAB,  writer  on  music,  bom  April  8, 
1836,  at  Freiwaldau  in  Silesia,  where  his  fiftiher 
was  parish  priest,  and  educated  at  Grorlitz,  where 
he  first  learned  music  from  Klingenberg,  and  at 
the  university  of  Leipzig.  Here  he  studied  music 
with  Plaidv,  Richter,  and  Hauptmann,  of  whose 
system  of  harmony  he  became  a  warm  partisan. 
In  i860  he  graduated  as  Phil.  Doc.,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  various  towns  of  Grermany, 
especially  Cologne,  settled  in  Leipzig  in  1866. 
Becoming  known  by  his  private  lessons  in  the 
science  of  music,  he  was  made  professor  of  musical 
history  at  the  Conservatorium  in  1869,  and  Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius  at  the  university  in  1873. 
His  best  and  most  important  work  is  his  transla- 
tion (the  first  in  Germany)  and  elucidation  0^ 
Boetius  (Leipzig,  Leuckart,  1873).  He  also  edited 
Hauptmann's  *  Lehre  der  Harmonik*  (1868),  the 
*Geschichte  des  Claviers*  (1869),  the  'Handlexi- 
con  der  Tonkunst*  (1871-73),  and  two  musical 
periodicals,  the  '  Tonhalle,'  and  its  successor,  the 
'  Musikalischee  Wochenblatt.*  He  is  now  the 
musical  critic  of  the  'Leipziger  Tagblatt.*  [F.G.] 

PAUL,  ST.,  or,  German,  PAULUS.  Men- 
delssohn's first  oratorio  (op.  36).  It  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Cecilienverein  of  Frankfort 
early  in  1833,  but  was  not  produced  till  the 
Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Dusseldorf,  May  33, 

1836.  For  the  book — 'in  the  words  of  Scrip* 
ture ' — ^he  sought  the  aid  of  Marx,  who  however 
soon  disagreed  with  him,  and  then  of  Ftirst  and 
Schubring;  but  his  own  judgment  was  always 
active.    [See  Mendelssohn,  vol.  ii.  371  &.] 

The  second  performance  took  place  at  Liver- 
pool under  Sir  G.  Smart  on  Oct.  3. 1836.  Others 
in  England  were.  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
March  7  and  Sept.  I3,  1837,  ^^^  Birmingham 
Festival,  under  Mendelssohn  hlioself,  Sept.  30, 

1837.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  performances  it  had  been  revised  by  the 
composer,  and  published  (May,  1 837).  Fourteen 
numbers  were  rejected,  including  two  Chorales, 
'0  treuer  Heiland,'  and  'Ein'  feste  Burg.' 

Ttie  English  version  is  by  Mr.  W.  BaU.     [G.] 

PAUSE  (ItaL  Fermata;  Fr.  Point  cCorgue; 
which  last  has  an  equivocal  meaning,  as  it  also 
signifies  what  we  call '  pedal  point  ).  A  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  time  of  the  movement, 
expressed  by  the  sign  ^  placed  over  a  note  or  a 
rest.  If  the  pause  is  over  a  note,  it  signifies  that 
the  note  is  to  be  prolonged  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer,  or  conductor;  if  over  a  rest,  the 
sound,  as  well  as  the  time,  must  stop.  The 
judicious  use  of  pauses  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
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effaots  ftt  the  oommand  of  a  oompoBer.  Handel 
often  introduces  a  pause  with  prodigious  eiTect 
before  the  last  phrase  of  a  chorus,  as  in  'Then 
round  about  the  starry  throne/  and  many  another 
oase.  Instances  of  the  effect  of  the  pause  may 
be  found  in  the  delay  on  the  last  note  of  each 
line  of  the  chorales  of  the  German  church,  which 
IS  happily  imitated  by  Mendelssohn  in  several 
of  the  Organ  Sraatas,  and  in  other  places,  where, 
though  no  pause  actually  occurs,  and  the  strict 
time  is  kept  up,  the  effect  is  produced  by  bringing 
in  the  next  line  of  the  chorale  a  bar  or  more  late. 
Beethoven  had  a  peculiarly  effective  way  of  in- 
troducing pauses  in  the  first  giving  out  of  the 
principal  subject  of  the  movement,  and  so  giving 
a  feeling  of  suspense,  as  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Symphony  No.  5  in  G  minor,  the  beginning 
of  the  last  movement  of  the  Pianoforte  Trio, 
Op.  70,  No.  I,  etc.  Pauses  at  the  end  of  a 
movement,  over  a  rest,  or  even  over  a  silent  bar, 
are  intended  to  give  a  short  breathing-space 
before  going  on  to  the  next  movement.  They 
are  then  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  direction 
'  attacca'  [for  which  see  vol,  i.  p.  100  b].  '  Pause' 
is  the  title  of  the  last  but  one  of  the  pieces  in 
Schumann's  'Cameval,*  and  is  an  excerpt  of  27 
bars  long  from  the  Pr^ambule  to  the  whole, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  *  Marehe  des 
Davidsbundler  contre  les  Philistins.'  '  Pause  *  is 
also  the  title  of  a  fine  song  in  Schubert's  '  Schone 
Mullerin.*  [J.A.F.M.] 

P AVAN.  PAVANE,  or  PAVIN,  a  slow  and 
solemn  dance,  very  popular  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  name,  derived  from  *Padovana,'^ 
points  to  an  Italian  origin,  although  it  is  genei> 
ally  said  to  have  come  from  Spain,  owing  to  its 
popularity  in  that  country.  The  Spanish  Pavan, 
however,  was  a  variation  of  the  original  dance. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  the  Latin  pavo,  owing  to  the 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  peacock's  tail  caused  by 
the  robes  and  cloaks  worn  by  the  dancers,  as 
they  swept  out  in  the  stately  figures  of  the 
dance.  Several  good  descriptions  of  the  Pavan 
have  come  down  to  us.  Rabelais  *  tells  us  that 
it  was  one  of  the  180  dances  performed  at  the 
court  of  the  Queen  of  Lantemois  on  the  visit  of 
Pantagruel  and  his  companions;  Tabouret,  in 
his  '  Orch^sographie,'  says  that  in  his  time, 
Pavans  were  still  popular,  although  not  as  much 
danced  as  formerly.'  At  state  balls  the  dancers 
wore  their  long  robes,  caps,  and  swords,  and  the 
music  was  performed  by  sackbuts  and  oboes. 
In  masquerades,  Pavans  were  played  as  proces- 
sional music,  and  were  similarly  used  at  weddings 
and  religious  ceremonies.  Like  all  early  dances, 
the  Pavan  was  originally  sung  as  well  as  danced, 
and  Tabourot  gives  the  following  example  for  4 

>  In  the  O&mbridge  Unlrenlty  LIbrtry  la  a  118.  rolume  of  tin  and 
dances  (In  Late  Tablature.)  by  Dowlandand  Uoiborne  Id  which  there 
oocun  a '  Fadovana  de  la  Mllaneaaa.' 

a  Pantavniel.  Bk.  t.  publhhed  ls«9L 

>  B^gatd.  In  the  Frelaoe  to  his  'Tbenunif  Harmonicas  Dlrlnl 
liaurenclnl  Romanl'  (Colore.  10(13).  after  pratdns  the  iiweetness  and 
oiecancy  of  the  KnglUh  music  of  his  day.  makes  partlcalar  mention 
ot  the  Pavana,  addinir  that  the  word  'Parana'  la  nothing  else  than 
the  Italian  '  I'aduana.*  Ho  al>9  mentions  that  the  l<nnch  often  call 
their  raawmezzes,  rerans. 
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voices,  accompanied  throughout  by  the  dram  on 
one  note  ^  J  J  • 

Pauane  d  quatn  parties. 


I  tea    ywilz,  Qui    m'aa  I'^-meia-    ui-tt,    dim 


On     ma  ftttdd-n    moa-iir    Viflnatoot    bm 

J  J  J ^-^^ 


•  The  treble  sings  D,  the  alto  F. 


Sir  John  Daviei^  in  his  'Orchestra'  (1596)  has 
the  following  curious  versas,  in  which  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  compared  ta 
dancers  of  Pavans  and  Galliards  : 

*  For  that  braue  Stinne  the  Father  of  the  Day, 

Doth  lone  this  Earth,  the  Mother  of  the  Night; 

And  like  a  renelloar  in  rich  array, 

Doth  daunce  his  galliard  in  his  lemman's  sight. 

Both  back,  and  forth,  and  sidewaies,  pasaing  light.* 
'  Who  doth  not  see  the  measBres  of  the  Moone, 

Which  thirteene  times  she  dannoeth  eneiy  yeare? 

And  ends  her  pauine  thirteene  times  as  aoona 

Afl  doth  her  brother.* 

There  are  numerous  specimens  extant  of  Pavans 
by  instrumental  composers  of  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  Pavan 
is  followed  by  a  Galliard,  the  two  thus  anti- 
cipating the  Saraband  and  Gigue  of  the  later 
Suite.  Thus  Morley  ('Introduction,'  Part  3)  after 
speaking  of  Fantsisies,  says, '  The  next  in  grauity 
and  goodnes  vnto  this  is  called  a  pauane,  a 
kind  of  staide  musicke,  ordained  for  grane 
dauncing,  and  most  commonlie  made  of  three 
stradnes,  whereof  euerie  straine  is  plaid  or  sung 
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twice,  ft  siralne  they  maVe  to  oontAine  8,  la,  or 
1 6  Bemibreuee  as  they  list,  yet  fewer  then  eight 
I  haue  not  seene  in  any  pauan.  .  .  .  After 
enery  pauan  we  vBually  set  a  galliard.*  And 
Butler  ('  Principles  of  Music,*  1636),  speaking  of 
the  Draic  mode,  has  the  follo^ng : — '  Of  this 
sort  are  Pavins,  invented  for  a  slow  and  soft 
kind  of  Dancing,  altogether  in  duple  Proportion. 
Unto  which  are  framed  Galliards  for  more  quick 
and  nimble  motion,  always  in  triple  proportion, 
and  therefore  the  triple  is  oft  (»Jled  Galliard- 
time  and  the  duple,  Pavin-time.'  Amongst  the 
best  known  of  these  forerunners  of  the  Suite, 
we  may  mention  John  Dowland*s  'Laohrymae 
or  Seauen  Teares^  figured  in  seauen  passionate 
Pauans  with  diuers  other  Panans,  Galbards,  and 
Almands'  (1605) ;  and  JohannGhro's  30  Pavans 
and  Galliuds  'nach  teutscher  art  gesetzet' 
(1604). 

The  Spanish  Pavan,  a  variety  of  the  original 
dance  which  came  from  Spain  (where  it  was 
called  the  Grand  Dance),  was  of  a  more  elaborate 
character  than  the  original.  Judging  from  the 
fi-equent  occurrence  of  its  air  in  the  early  English 
Lute  and  Viiginal  Books,  it  must  have  berome 
very  popular  in  England.^  The  foUowing  is  the 
tune  which  Tabourot  gives  for  it:  it  is  not  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  English  books. 
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[W.B.S.] 

PAXTON,  Stefhbit,  a  composer  of  vocal 
music  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
produced  several  graceful  and  elegant  glees,  p 
of  which,  with  a  catches,  are  printed  in  Warren  s 
Collections.  The  Catch  Club  awarded  him  prizes 
for  the  following  glees  ;  '  How  sweet,  how  fresh,' 
1779;  *  Bound  the  hapless  Andre's  urn,'  17  81; 
'  Ble«t  Power,'  1 784 ;  and  *  Come,  O  come,'  1 785 ; 
and  for  a  catch,  '  Ye  Muses,  inspire  me,'  1 783. 
He  published  '  A  Collection  of  two  Songs,  Glees 
and  two  Catches,'  and  '  A  Collection  of  Glees.' 
Two  masses  by  him  are  printed  in  Webbe's  Col- 
lection.   He  died  in  1 787. 

His  brother,  William,  was  a  violoncellist,  who 
composed  several  sets  of  solos  and  duets  for  his 
instrument.  He  gained  prizes  from  the  Catch 
dub  for  a  canons,  '  O  Lord  in  Thee,'  1779,  and 
'  O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord,'  1780.  He  died  in 
1 781.  [W.H.H.] 

PEABODY  CONCERTS,  given  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Beginning 
in  1865,  eight  concerts  have  been  given  every 
season,  each  being  preceded  by  a  public  rehearsal, 
the  director  of  the  Conservatory  officiating  as 

'  In  SUrter^i  'Frletche  Lost  Hof  (1634X  H  b  cftlled  'Soceltcbe 
iuili»«yen4e  Duaa  Londcitejrii.' 


condnctor.  The  programmes  have  been  made 
up  of  symphonies,  suites,  overtures,  concertos  and 
vocal  solos,  nearly  everything  presented  being  of 
classic  in  style.  Many  important  compositions 
have  been  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America 
in  the  course  of  these  concerts.  Under  Mr.  Asger 
Hamerik^s  direction  (since  1871)  especial  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  production  of  works 
by  American,  English  and  Scandinavian  com* 
posers.  The  orchestra  has  generally  included  50 
musicians.  The  institution  elicited  the  warm 
approbation  of  Von  Billow  (1875-76)  for  Its 
exceptionally  fine  performances.  [See  '  Peabodv 
Institute,'  under  United  States.]        [P.  H.  J.J 

PEACE,  Albkrt  Lister,  Mus.  Doc.,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Huddersfield.  He  exhibited  in  his  child- 
hood precocity  hardly  exceeded  by  that  of  Crotch 
or  even  Mozart ;  naming  with  unerring  accuracy 
individual  notes  and  combinations  of  notes  when 
sounded,  before  attaining  his  fifth  year.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
parish  church  of  Holmfirth,  and  subsequently  of 
other  churches  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  1866, 
at  the  age  of  ai,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  to  fill 
the  office  of  organist  to  Trinity  Congregational 
church,  and  soon  afterwards,  along  with  other 
posts,  that  of  organist  to  the  University.  In 
1870  he  graduate  as  Bachelor,  and  in  1875  as 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Peace  is  one  of  a  school  of  organists  which 
has  come  into  existence  in  this  country  only 
within  the  last  half  century,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  owe  that  existence  to  the  late  S.  S. 
Wesley.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  may 
be  said  to  be  the  employment  of  the  feet  a$  a 
third  Kand^  concurrently  with  the  extension  of 
the  pedal-board  downwards,  from  G  to  C  below 
it,  and  also  upwards,  to  the  E  or  F,  two  octaves 
and  a  third  or  fourth  above  it.  This  extension 
enables  the  performer  to  lay  out  harmonies  after 
the  manner  of  the  *  harmonic  chord/  in  which 
the  largest  intervals  are  found  between  the  lowest 
notes.  More  than  this,  it  has  brought  within  his 
reach,  what  on  the  old  G  pedal-board  was  ob- 
viously outside  it,  the  organ  compositions  of  J. 
S.  Bach  and  his  school.  Fifty  vears  ago,  or  even 
later,  there  were  probably  not  half  a  dozen  Eng^ 
liftmen  who  could  have  played  one  of  the  Organ 
Fugues  of  that  great  master;  certainly  there 
were  not  as  many  organs  on  which  they  could 
have  been  played.'  Both  C  organs  and  players 
competent  to  use  them  may  now  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds.  Of  this  school  of  performers  Dr.  Peao* 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  Uving. 
His  mechanical  powers  enable  him  not  merely 
to  deal  with  everything  as  yet  written  expressly 
for  his  instrument,  but  to  realise  upon  it  compo^ 
sitions  designed  for  all  the  combinations  of  the 
modem  orchestra.  This  he  does  with  unsur- 
passed taste  and  readiness.  Dr.  Peace's  published 

s  In  the  prognnmN  of  tlw  nniiMnnii  orfM  ndtali  or  the  taie 
TaoHA«  ADAMS,  the  organist  par  tweMvmc*  of  the  flnt  balf  of 
thlt  eentttxy.  It  U  highly  probable.  If  not  oertain.  that  no  one  of  theia 
oompoaltloni  efer  appeared.  One  of  Adanu'i  moat  Curourlte  ihoW" 
pleoea  wm  the  Fugue  in  D  In  the  lit  book  of  the  '  Wdl-temparaS 
Olavler.'  But  thit— thoogh  Handfllawhn  alto  plajed  It-lt  not  one  of 
I  9aeh'f  p«W-ftisu«. 
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oompodtioDB  sie  for  the  most  part  connected 
with  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  form  however  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
Btill  in  MS.,  among  which  may  be  especially 
mentioned  a  setting  of  the  138th  Psalm,  and  a 
cantata  'The  Narrative  of  John  the  Baptist/ 
composed  respectively  for  his  degrees  as  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  of  Music.  On  the  recent  completion 
of  the  new  organ  at  Glasgow  Cathedral — ^an  in- 
strument by  Willis  embracing  all  the  most  recent 
improvements  in  the  organ-builder's  art — Dr. 
Peace  was  appointed  organist  there.  On  this  and 
on  the  organ,  by  Lewis,  at  the  Glasgow  New 
Music  Hf£,  and  on  various  instruments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  Dr.  Peace  is 
a  frequent  and  most  popular  performer.  [J.H.] 
PEABSALL,  BoBBST  Lucas,  bom  at  Clifton, 
March  14, 1795.  of  an  old  Gloucestershire  family. 
He  showed  much  talent  for  poetry  and  music  at 
an  early  age,  but  was  educated  for  the  bar,  to 
which  he  was  called  in  1821,  and  at  which  he 
practised  till  1825.  He  then  left  England  for 
the  continent,  and  after  some  time  settled  at 
Mayence,  where,  during  four  years  he  took  a 
brilliant  part  in  literary,  artistic,  and  archaeo- 
logical life,  including  music,  in  which  he  was  the 
pupil  of  Panny,  whose  instructions  in  composition 
he  pursued  with  characteristic  ardour.  In  1829 
he  returned  to  England,  but  after  a  year  went 
back  to  the  Continent  and  settled  with  his  family 
at  Carlsruhe,  he  resuming  his  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  composing  and  practising  much  music. 
The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  travelling  to 
Munich,  Vienna,  Nuremberg,  and  other  towns, 
for  musical  and  archaeological  purposes.  In  1836 
he  revisited  England,  and  hearing,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  some  madrigals  sung  at  London 
and  Bristol,  was  so  much  infiamed  by  this  new 
experience  as  to  write  a  treatise  on  that  style  of 
music,  which  he  published  in  Germany.  A  year 
later  he  sold  his  family  property  of  Willsbridge, 
and  again  quitted  England  for  Wartensee,  on  Ulc 
Xiake  of  Constance,  where  he  purchased  the  castle. 
In  1847  he  returned  for  a  short  visit,  and  then 
left  bis  native  country  for  the  last  time.  Thence- 
forward till  his  death,  Aug.  5,  1856,  he  resided 
at  his  castle  en  grand  seigneur,  eager  to  the 
last  on  all  intellectual  and  artistic  subjects, 
but  especially  on  music.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  psalms,  motets,  anthems,  and  other 
church  music,  amongst  them  a  Bequiem,  on 
which  he  set  much  store,  treatises  on  music,  and 
a  'Catholisches  Gesangbuch'  (1863),  founded  on 
that  of  St.  Gall,  and  still  in  use.  The  bulk  of  this 
is  however  still  in  MS.  His  published  works  con- 
tain 47  Choral  Songs  and  Madrigals,  for  4,  5,  6, 
8,  and  10  voices,  including  'The  Hardy  Norse- 
man,' and  'Oh,  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free* — 
the  fresh  and  spirited  strains  of  which  will  keep 
Pearsall*s  memory  green  for  many  a  long  year 
among  the  part-singers  of  England.  But  besides 
these  well-known  songs  the  collection  embraces 
madrigals  such  as  'Great  God  of  Love,*  and 
'  Lay  a  garland,*  both  for  8  voices,  which  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  amongst  the  most  melo- 
dious and  pure   specimens   of  8-part    writing 


ever  penned  by  an  Englishman,  atld  certain  to 
be  popular  abroad  if  published  there. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Pearsall  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  he 
added  a  '  de  *  to  his  name,  oalling  hiniself  De 
Pearsall.  Had  he  made  music  his  exclusive 
pursuit  there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have  risen 
to  a  very  high  rank.  [G.] 

PEDALIEB.  (i)  A  pedal  keyboard  attached 
to  a  pianoforte,  and  acting  by  connection  with  its 
mechanism  upon  the  hanmiers  and  strings  proper 
to  it;  or  (2)  an  independent  bass  pianoforte  so 
called  by  its  inventors,  Messrs.  Pleyel,  Wolff 
&  C*  of  Paris,  to  be  played  by  pedals  only,  and 
used  with  an  ordinary  pianoforte.  J.  S.  Bach 
had  a  harpsichord  with  two  rows  of  keys  and 
pedals,  upon  which  he  played  his  trios,  and  for 
which  he  transcribed  VivaJdi's  string  concertos, 
and  composed  the  fiunous  Passacaille  in  C  minor. 
Since  Bach  many  clavecinists  and  pianists  have 
had  their  instruments  fitted  with  rows  of  pedala, 
and  compositions  have  been  specially  written — as, 
for  instance,  by  Schumann,  who  wrote  several 
*  Studien  *  and  *  Skizzen  *  (op.  56  and  58)  for  the 
Pedal-FlUgel  or  Pedalier  Grand  Pianoforte.  C. 
y.  Alkan,  a  French  composer,  has  also  written 
some  noble  works  for  this  instrument,  which, 
together  with  the  above-mentioned  transcriptions 
by  Bach,  were  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
London  musical  public  in  1871  by  Monsieur 
E.  M.  Delaborde  of  Paris,  an  eminent  pianist 
and  remarkable  pedalist,  in  his  performance  at 
the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  upon  a  Pedalier 
Grand  Picoio  specially  constructed  for  him  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood.  [A.  J.  H. J 

PEDAL  POINT,  or  Point  d^orgue,  in  Harmony 
is  the  sustaining  of  a  note  by  one  part  whilst 
the  other  parts  proceed  in  independent  harmony, 
and  is  subject  to  the  following  strict  laws:  (1) 
The  sustained  note  must  be  either  the  Tonic  or 
Dominant  of  the  key ;  (2)  Consequently  the  other 
parts  must  not  modulate ;  (3)  The  sustained,  or 
pedal  note,  when  first  sounded  or  finally  quitted, 
must  form  part  of  the  harmony. 

The  mere  sustaining  of  a  note  or  a  ehord 
against  one  or  more  moving  parts  does  not  con« 
stitute  a  pedal :  as  in  the  following  examples  from 
Beethoven- 
Ex.  I.  .        Op.  8,  No.  3. 


nor  does  the  simple  sustaining  of  a  note  through 
harmonies  to  which  it  is  conmion ;  though  this  is 
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the  true  origin  of  Pedal,  as  we  Bhall  presently 
see.  Example  firom  the  Maaa  known  as  '  Mozart 
No.  12* — 
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These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  long  drum- 
passage  in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  4th  Symphony,  and  in  Wagner's 
Prelude  to  '  Das  Rheingold,'  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Pedals,  but  which  are 
merely  cases  of  a  long  sustained  note  or  chord. 
In  a  true  pedal  the  harmony  muit  be  independent 
of  the  sustained  note  and  occasionally  alien  to 
it,  as  for  example  the  grand  instance  in  the 
'  Gum  sancto  spiritu  *  of  the  above  Mass,  which 
begins  thus : — 


Ex.4. 
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mnrm,  mm^ 


and  increases  in  development  for  13  bars  more, 
forming  as  fine  a  specimen  of  true  Pedal  as  can 
be  quoted. 

The  rule  that  the  Pedal-note  must  be  either 
the  Tonic  or  Dominant  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
Drone  as  its  origrin.  This  Drone,  or  sustaining 
of  the  keynote  as  an  accompaniment,  is  probably 
the  very  oldest  form  of  harmony,  though  it  may 
not  have  been  considered  as  such  at  all,  having 
no  doubt  originated  in  the  mere  imperfection  of 
ancient  instruments,  the  persistent  sounding  of 
a  drum  or  pipe  with  one  note  against  the  in- 
flected chant  of  voices,  etc.  Among  the  first 
rude  specimens  of  hannony  given  by  Guide  in 
the  *  Micrologus  *  is  the  following  : — 
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But  it  is  probable  that  all  such  Drones,  even 
down  to  their  high  development  in  the  bagpipe 
and  hurdygurdy,  rested  on  no  theoretical  basis, 
but  were  of  accidental  origin.  Looked  at  in  the 
light  of  modem  knowledge,  however,  we  see 
in  the  drone  an  unconscious  groping  after  the 
truth  of  the  Harmonic  Scale,  on  which  all  modem 
harmony  rests.  We  now  perceive  that  either 
the  Tonic  or  Dominant,  or  even  both  together, 
may  with  perfect  propriety  be  sounded  through 
any  Tonic.  Dominant,  or  Supertonic  harmonies, 
since  these  must  always  consist  of  harmonics 


generated  by  the  Tonic  or  its  harmonics,  and 
the  generator  is  therefore  always  a  true  bass. 

But  to  leave  theoiy  and  come  to  practice,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  contrapuntal  music  of 
the  1 6th  century  the  desire  for  some  relief  to 
note-against-note  oounterpoint  gave  rise  to  the 
sustaining  of  a  note  in  one  part  so  long  as  the 
others  could  be  brought  to  sound  consonant  with 
it,  and  thus  the  fad  of  a  Dominant  forced  itself 
into  notice.  The  following  two  examples  from 
Palestrina  show  how  the  idea  of  a  long  sustained 
note  as  a  climax  or  warning  of  a  conclusion  was 
at  this  time  growing. 


Ex.0. 


The  second  of  these  is  especially  curious,  as  being 
a  real  and  perfectly  modem-sounding  Dominant 
Pedal. 

With  the  development  of  Fugue  and  the  in- 
troduction of  discords  the  ^edal,  as  a  means  of 
climax,  grew  in  importance,  and  in  the  works  of 
Bach  and  Handel  we  find  it  an  almost  iudis- 
pensable  adjunct  to  a  Fugue.  The  single  speci- 
men from  Bach  which  space  allows  of  our  quoting 
is  interesting  from  the  boldness  with  which  the 
composer  has  seized  the  idea  of  making  a  Pedal 
which  shall  be  first  a  Tonic,  then  a  Dominant, 
and  then  a  Tonic  again.  In  the  Prelude  to  the 
great  Organ  Fugue  in  A  minor  there  is  a  very 
long  Pedal,  which  after  4  bars  modulates  thus — 
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^    P^ff^LffJ     ^fa^r^fa 

s:^  *   eraJ     ir±a*     saag* — bs- 

and  after  5  bars  more  modula  s  back  again. 
There  is  nothing  contrary  to  ru  3  here,  as  the 
I'edal  is  always  either  Tonic  or  Dominant,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  precedent  for  modulation  on 
a  Pedal. 

A  curious  example  of  apparent  modulation  on 
a  Pedal  in  to  be  observed  in  the  concluding  bars 
of  a  Dominant  Pedal  which  joins  the  first  and 
second  subjects  of  the  1st  movement  of  Chopin's 
B  minor  Sonata — 
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In  the  fourth  bar  of  this  quotation  we  seem  to 
baye  got  into  a  Dominant  serenth  of  Cl],  but 
this  is  not  really  the  case,  the  Ct|  being,  as  be- 
fore, an  appoggiatura  over  Bb,  the  Dominant 
minor  ninth  of  A,  and  the  real  third  (C|)  being 
ingeniously  omitted  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
delusion.  Not  till  the  very  last  group  of  semi- 
quavers  are  we  undeceived. 

A  Pedal  may  occur  in  either  an  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  part,  but  it  is  easy  to  underetand  from 
its  nature  that  it  is  most  effective  as  a  bass,  the 
clumsy  name  of  'inverted  Pedal '  applied  to  it  in 
any  but  this  position,  seeming  to  stamp  it  as  un- 
natural. The  Trio  of  the  Schenso  in  Beethoven's 
9  th  Symphony  offers  a  good  example  of  a  Pedal 
taken  in  all  positions. 

Being  apparently  alien  to  the  harmony,  it  is 
always  desirable  that  the  Pedal  should  lie  far 
removed  from  the  other  parts,  which  is  impossible 
when  it  occurs  in  a  middle  part.  Even*  in 
orchestral  compositions,  where  the  Trumpets  and 
Horns  are  frequently,  from  their  nature,  employed 
on  a  middle  Pedal,  much  harshness  results, 
although  the  pedal  stands  out  in  relief  through 
contrast  of  tinUfre,  Thus  the  following  passage  in 
6rieg*s  Pianoforte  Concerto  sounds  very  strange, 
though  really  it  is  quite  simple : 


In  the  duet  in  the  first  Act  of  Bizet's  'Carmen,' 
however,  a  concealed  tonic  Pedal  in  a  middle 
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part  is  prodootive  of  novel  and  charming  har- 
monious effect : — 


Ex.11. 


Here,  on  dissecting  the  arpeggios  of  the  accom- 
paniment, the  Bb  is  seen  to  be  a  Pedal,  though 
not  sustained. 

This  brings  us  to  'figured'  or  'florid'  Pedal. 
The  Pedal  note  need  not  be  merely  sustained  or 
reiterated,  but  may  bear  any  ornamental  figure, 
varying  firom  a  simple  alternation  with  the  note 
next  above  or  below  (as  in  countless  '  spinning- 
wheel  '  pieces),  to  a  scale  passage  or  figure  of  any 
extent,  provided  this  do  not  suggest  harmony  of 
itself.    Thus  in  Beethoven  we  find 
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and  many  similar  passages  (Finale  of  Symphony 
in  A,  etc.)  of  striking  effect :  whereas  the  fol< 
lowing,  from  Wagner,  is  harsh,  from  the  olaahing 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmonies : 


Ex.  IB. 


When  both  Tonic  and  Dominant  are  simul- 
taneously sustained  we  have  a  Double  PedaL  an 
effect  much  used  in  modem  music  to  convey  ideas 
of  a  quaint  or  pastoral  character,  frxun  its  suggest- 
ing the  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  This  is  a  very  ordinary 
form  of  accompaniment  to  the  popular  songs  and 
dances  of  almost  all  countries,  and  is  so  constantly 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Gounod,  Chopin,  and 
Grieg  as  to  form  a  mannerism.  Beethoven  has 
produced  a  never-to-be-forgotten  effect  just  be- 
fore the  Finale  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  by  the 
simple  yet  unique  device  of  placing,  in  his  long 
double  Pedal,  the  Dominant  under  the  Tonic 
instead  of  above,  as  is  usual.  This  passage 
stands  absolutely  alone  as  a  specimen  of  Pedal. 

Several  modem  oomposers  have  attempted  a 
Triple  Pedal — that  is,  the  sustaining  of  the  Tonic, 
the  Dominant,  and  itt  Dominant  (major  ninth  of 
Tonic).  Especially  noteworthy  in  this  respect 
IB  the  passage  of  30  ban  opening  the  Finale  of 
Lalo's  Spanish  Symphony.  All  such  attempts 
are  futile,  however,  as  Uie  three  notes  form  a 
harmony  of  themselves  and  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  being  treated  as  a  Pedal.  The  fact  is 
to  be  strongly  insisted  on  that  only  the  Tonic 
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and  Dominant   can   be  Pedals.    The    famous 
passage  in  the  *  Eroica '  Symphony 
Ejc.u. 
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may  be  thought  exquisite  by  some,  and  a  mere 
blunder  by  others,  but  it  is  not  a  Pedal  or  any- 
thing else  that  Harmony  has  a  name  for.  But 
what  then  is  to  be  said  for  the  following  extra- 
ordinary passage  in  Grieg's  song  '  AusfiAhrt'  Y 
Ex.  15. 
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Is  the  Db  here  a  Pedal?  If  so,  the  passage  might 
be  cited  as  a  possible  quadruple  Pedal,  for  fib 
and  a  low  Ab  might  be  added  to  the  bass  with- 
out bad  effect.  The  true  explanation — ^namely, 
that  here  we  have  no  pedal  at  all,  bat  a  melody 
in  double  notes  moving  against  one  continued 
harmony — will  hardly  be  accepted  by  every  one, 
and  the  passage  must  stand  as  a  remarkable 
exception  to  rule. 

Beginning  with  Schumann  we  find  that  modem 
composers  have  all  striven  to  invent  new  Pedal 
effects  by  breaking  one  or  other  of  the  three 
governing  laws.  In  Schumann's  *Humoreske' 
occurs  the  following  typical  passage- 


where,  on  a  sustained  F  we  modulate  from  Bb 
into  C  minor,  D  minor,  E  minor,  and  F  major, 
successively.  Schumann  frequently  on  a  Tonic 
Pedal  modulates  into  the  relative  minor,  as  in 
the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  Eb  Symphony,  etc. ; 


but  such  harmony  being  open  to  another  explana- 
tion than  *  pedal  the  law  remains  in  force.  Kaff 
goes  still  fo^er.  In  the  slow  movement  of  his 
SpringSymphony  he  modulates  through  numerous 
keys  for  a  space  of  40  bars,  always  contriving 
that  a  high  G  may  be  sounded  on  the  first  beat 
of  each  bar  with  some  bearable  degree  of  concord. 
Again,  the  following  passage  from  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  same  composer's  Forest  Symphony — 


Ex.17. 


which  is  so  far  a  pedal  passage— he  repeats  in 
Bb,  Db,  and  G,  still  with  the  F  in  the  bass, 
producing  an  effect  which  is  certainly  novel,  if 
nothing  else. 

The  only  point  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  that 
our  3rd  rule,  forbidding  motion  to  or  from  the 
pedal  note  when  it  does  not  form  part  of  the 
harmony,  has  been  occasionally  violated  without 
unpleasing  effect.  In  Hiller's  Ff  minor  Piano 
Concerto,  the  following  occurs  on  each  repetition 
of  the  main  subject 
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Spohr  has  used  the  Pedal  perhaps  with  greater 
frequency  than  any  composer,  but  his  mode  of 
treatment  is  invariable  and  calls  for  no  notice. 

Songs  and  short  pieces  have  been  occasionally 
written  entirely  on  a  Pedal  bass ;  and  the  longest 
Pedal  extant  is  perhaps  the  introduction  to  Wag- 
ner's opera  •  Die  Walkiire.'  [F. C] 

PEDALS  (from  pes,  pedU,  a  foot).  Certain 
appliances  in  the  Oigan,  Pianoforte,  and  Harp, 
worked  by  the  feet. 

I.  In  the  Organ  they  are  keys,  sounding  notes, 
and  played  by  the  feet  instead  of  the  hands ; 
and  the  Pedal -board  is  the  whole  breadth 
or  range  of  such  keys.  When  pedals  were  first 
applied  to  English  organs — towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century — ^they  were  made  (in  the  words 
of  an  old  treatise)  to  '  drag  down '  the  manual 
keys;  and  the  lowest  pedal  was  always  placed 
exactly  Ijelow  the  lowest  manual  key.  And  as, 
in  the  organs  of  the  time,  the  manuals  of  one 
would  descend  to  GG  with  short  octaves,  of 
a  second  to  the  same  note  with  long  octaves, 
of  a  third  to  FFF,  of  a  fourth  to  CCC,  while 
those  of  a  fifUi  would  stop  at  the  orthodox  CO 
key;  and  as  one  organ  would  have  an  octave 
of  pedaU,  a  second  an  octave  and  a  half,  and  a 
third  two,  it  was  quite  possible  to  go  to  half 
a  dozen  organs  in  succession  without  finding 
any  two  with  the  pedals  alike,  either  in  position 
or  approach  towuds  efficiency.  The  earliest 
specimens,  too,  were  toe-pedals,  like  those  at 
Halberstadt  [page  582,  fig.  12]  ;  but  after  a  tiBse 
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long  pedaU,  fitted  in  a  frame,  were  iDtrodaoed, 
and  called  '  G  erman  pedala.'  Modificataona  in  tlie 
form  and  plan  of  the  pedal-board  soon  began  to 
be  made.  Radiating  pedals,  struck  from  a  centre 
eome  distance  to  uie  rear  of  the  organ  stool, 
were  made  by  Elliott  &  Hill,  and  attached 
to  the  York  Minster  organ  in  1834.  Conoaye 
pedalsy  slightly  rising  at  the  extreme  right  and 
taft  to  meet  the  shortened  reach  of  the  feet, 
predaely  as  the  plane  of  the  bob  of  a  pendulum 
rises  as  it  swings  to  and  fro,  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Schulze  in  1 85 1.  Mr.  Henry 
Willis  combined  the  two  in  his  'ooncaye  and 
radiating  pedal-board.*  A  fifth  kind  of  pedal- 
board  consists  of  parallel  pedals,  like  those  first 
described,  but  with  the  fronts  of  the  short  keys 
slightly  radiating. 

The  compass  almost  nniTersally  adopted  in 
England  for  the  pedal-board,  extends  from  CCC 
np  to  tenor  F,  30  notes — 2)  octaves.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  carried  up  even  to  G.  Bach 
wrote  once  only  up  to  F — in  his  Toccata  in  that 
key — and  two  or  three  times  to  E.  Once  he 
wrote  down  to  BB,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
a  certain  figure  unaltered.  His  usual  upward 
compass  was  to  tenor  D  ;  and  Mendelssohn  never 
wrote  higher  than  that  note  for  the  Pedals. 

The  right  position  for  the  pedal-board  is  with 
the  centre  one  of  the  three  0  pedals  under  the 
*  middle  0 '  key  of  the  manuals.  With  this  as  a 
starting-point,  and  the  long  pedals  measuring 
about  2*  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  several  intervals  can  be  soon  ascer- 
tained. The  two  breaks  in  each  octave  where 
there  are  no  short  keys — between  B  and  G,  and 
between  E  and  F — are  also  excellent  guides 
which  are  readily  available  to  a  practised 
touch.  The  position  for  the  front  of  the  short 
keys  of  the  straight  pedals,  is  in  a  line  with 
the  fronts  of  the  short  keys  o{  the  Great  Manual. 
With  radiating  pedals  this  arrangement  is  ne- 
cessarily modified.  Occasionally  some  other 
pedal  than  C  is  placed  under  the  C  of  the 
manuals,  to  bring  the  extreme  upper  pedals 
within  more  easy  reach.  This  disturbs  the 
position  of  the  whole  pedal  range  that  is  in  con- 
stant requisition,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few 
notes  that  are  rarely  used. 

Composition  Pedals.  Pedals  placed  above 
the  pedal -board  throw  out  or  draw  in  the  stops 
in  groups.  When  they  act  upon  the  wind  and 
not  upon  the  stops,  they  are  sometimes  called 
Combination  pedals,  and  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  '  Yentils '  of  the  old  German  oi|^ns,  and 
the  '  Pedalea  des  Combinoisons  ^  of  the  modem 
French  builders. 

Swell  Pedal.  The  treadle,  usually  placed  to 
the  extreme  right,  by  which  the  swell  shutters 
are  opened  or  closed.  The  pedal  is  lowered  by 
the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  raised  again  by  the 
weight  of  the  shutters.  In  the  Town  Hall 
organ  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  bmlt  by  Walcker,  the 
swell  is  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  toe  and 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  heel ;  and,  what  is 
most  useful,  remains  in  any  intermediate  position 
in  which  the  foot  leaves  it.    This  good  arrange- 
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ment  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.  is 
their  fine  organ  in  Glasgow  Hall. 

Other  pedals,  horseshoe-shaped  as  well  as  of 
other  forms,  are  sometimes  introduced  to  act 
upon  the  manual  and  pedal-conplenL     [E.  J.H.] 

II.  In  the  Pianoforte,  tjie  pedals  are  levers, 
usually  two,^  which  are  pressed  either  to 
diminish  or  to  increase  and  prolong  the  tone 
of  a  pianoforte.  That  for  the  left  foot,  the  friano 
pedal,  acts  by  reducing  the  number  of  strings 
struck  by  the  hammers,  or  softens  their  impact 
either  by  interposing  a  strip  of  felt^  or  by 
diminishing  their  length  of  blow.  That  for  the 
right  foot,  the  forte  pedal,  takes  the  dampers 
out  of  use  altogether,  or  allows  the  player,  by 
judicious  management  with  the  foot,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusing  the  sound,  to  augment  and  pro- 
long it  by  increasing  what  are  called  sympathetic 
vibrations,  an  invaluable  help  to  the  beauty  of 
tone  of  the  instrument.  Pedals  were  first 
adapted  to  the  harpsichord  to  relieve  the  bands 
from  the  interruption  of  moving  stops.  This 
'beautiful  invention,*  as  C.  P.  E.  Bach  calls  it 
(Versnch  etc.  1762,  ater  Theil,  p.  345),  was  at- 
tributed by  him  to  '  our  celebrated  Herr  Hole- 
feld,'  but  Mace,  in  *Musick*B  Monument^'  en- 
ables us  to  claim  the  invention  for  the  English 
harpsichord-maker,  John  Hayward,  about  1670. 
The  pedals  were  attached  on  either  side  of  die 
stand  upon  which  the  harpsichord  rested,  as  they 
did  in  the  grand  pianoforte  until  1806,  or  even 
later.  The  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  lyre- 
shaped  firame  for  the  pedals  is  not  forthcoming. 
Zumpe's  square  piano  (1766  and  later)  h|kd  stops 
next  to  the  left  hand  of  the  player,  to  raise  the 
dampers  in  two  divisions.'  Stein^s  and  other 
German  pianos  had  a  lever  to  be  pressed  by  the 
knee.  Beal  Piano  and  Forte  pedals  first  occur 
in  John  Broadwood's  patent  of  November  1 783. 
The  piano  he  effected  by  damping  the  strings 
near  the  belly-biidge  with  a  strip  ot  soft  material 
which  he  called  a  '  sordin '  or  mute ;  the  second 
by  taking  away  the  dampers  from,  the  strings. 
Sebastian  Erard  placed  the  strip  of  cloth  be- 
tween the  hammers  and  the  strings,  an  invention 
which  Adolphe  Adam,  in  his  Tutor  for  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  baptized  as  celeste.  The  Germans 
call  it  ^auto  pedal,  and  Herr  B<^evdobffeb,  of 
Vienna,  has  lately  reintroduced  it  in  grand 
pianofortes  as  a  third  pedal,  which  may  be  fixed 
by  a  notch  when  an  almost  dumb  instrument  is 
required  for  practising.  The  'celeste  pedal* 
cannot  however  rival  the  iSolian  charm  of  the 
shifting  pedal,  first  introduced  by  Stein  in  his 
Saitenharmonica,  the  beauty  of  which  arises 
from  the  vibrations  of  the  unused  strings  which 
are  excited  from  the  soundboard;  and  as  they 
have  not  been  jerked  by  a  hammer-blow,  they 
sound  with  another  and  more  ethereal  timbre 
than  those  which  have  been  struck.  What  a  hold 
this  took  on  the  imagination  of  Beethoven  may 
be  seen  from  the  slow  movement  to  his  4th  PF. 

1  Piano  or  Soft  Fsdal  (Fr.  PeUU  p^iaU,  Germ.  V*nAUbm»g. 
Pianong) ;  Forte  or  Loud  Damper  Pedal  (.1ft.  Oramd*  ptdaU.  Germ. 
aro$a*t  P«dal,  ForUaug). 

a  The  dirlsloD  of  the  dampers  Id  grand  pianoa  was  retained  until  as 
late  as  1(90.  b;  dlvblon  of  Um  ri^t  pedal-foou 
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Concerto  (1807)  and  the  Solo  Sonatati,  op. 
loi,  106,  109,  no.  III,  in  all  of  which  l^e 
ahifting  pedal  plays  a  great  part.  It  is  ibia 
quality  of  which  Chopin,  the  great  master  of 
the  rdBned  use  of  both  pedals,  made  so  much 
in  his  compositions  and  his  performance.  The 
piano  pedal  used  to  be  controlled  in  its  shifting 
by  a  small  stop  or  wedge  in  the  lighthand  key- 
block,  so  that  the  shift  could  be  made  to  either 
two  strings  or  one  at  the  discretion  of  the  player. 
The  latter  was  Stein's '  spinetchen,*  the  tma  oorda 
or  eine  SaiU  of  Beethoven,  who  expressed  the 
return  to  the  three  strings  by  Naeh  und  naeh 
mehrere  SaUen,  TuUe  le  corde^  or  TuUo  U  cembalo 
(op.  101).  The  one-string  shift  in  grand  piano- 
fortes has  been  for  many  yean  discanied,  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  extra  pedals  that  produced  an 
imitation  of  a  bassoon,  or  added  a  drum,  a  bell, 
etc.  The  use  of  the  celeste  pedal  was  indicated 
by  Hummel  with  a  special  sign,  thus  A.^ 

Turning  to  the  Forte  pedal,  PoUini  invented, 
and  Thalbeig,  Henselt,  and  Liszt  carried  to  the 
farthest  limits,  the  relief  of  the  hands  by  the  use  of 
it.  Indeed  it  gave  the  pianist  the  equivalent  to  a 
third  hand ;  since  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
bind  the  fingers  to  the  keys  during  the  measured 
values  of  the  notes ;  but  by  combining  stronger 
expressed  tone  with  the  use  of  the  pedal  a  melody 
could  be  made  prominent,  while  the  fingers  were 
immediately  firee  to  take  a  share  in  the  accom- 
paniment or  what  not,  in  any  part  of  the  key- 
board. By  this  expedient  iJl  harmonious  ex- 
tensions become  possible.  The  effect  of  the/orte 
or  damper  pedal  is  to  increase  the  tone  of  the 
note  struck  by  calling  out  the  partial  tones  of 
lower  notes  which  are  equivalent  to  its  full 
vibrating  length  or  prime ;  the  strings  of  higher 
registert)  becoming  primes  to  the  partials  com- 
posing the  note  struck ;  in  both  cases  by  relation 
of  measurement  and  by  excitement  from  the 
soundboard.'  The  pedal  thus  adds  a  wonderful 
enrichment  to  the  tone.  The  modem  signs  for 
its  use  and  disuse  are  respectively  'Ped.'  and 
0,  or  a  star.  Herr  Hans  Schmitt,  in  his 
admirable  lectures  on  the  pedals  (Das  Pedal 
des  Clavieres,  Vienna  1875),  proposes  for  the 
finer  use  of  this  pedal  a  notation  beneath  the 
usual  staves  ^  •• — ■ — ,  thus  by  note  and  rest 
marking  the  action  of  the  foot  with  the  greatest 
nicety. 

An  important  pedal  (Piddle  de  prolongement 
ou  tonale ;  Germ.  Kunstpedal)  was  introduced  by 
Mental  of  Paris,  a  blind  man,  and  exhibited  by 
him  in  186a  in  London.  [See  Pianoforte.]  The 
object  of  it  is  to.  allow  selected  notes  to  vibrate 
while  the  rest  are  immediately  damped.  It 
has  been  again  brought  forward  by  Steinway 
and  others,  and  its  value  much  insisted  upon. 

1  Thli  amngement  of  the  shifting  soft  pedal  exists  In  an  nn- 
altered  grand  piano  of  John  Bruadwuod'a  dated  17V».  It  Is  thus 
po«lble  that  in  this  form  It  maj  have  been  an  Inrentlon  of  that 
milker,  or.  If  not  his,  an  Snglish  lurention  simultaneously  with 

StQiQ'S. 

3  The  partials  abore  the  prime  also  excite  their  equivalents  in 
▼ibratlng  length,  but  will  prubablj  not  be  audible  above  the  thfnl 
or  fourth.  Owing  to  equal  temperament-tuning  the  fttlh  partial 
could  only  be  verr  feeblj  excited.  At  the  seventh  and  eighth  we 
arrive  about  the  striking  place  of  tta«  haaunar  bjr  whloh  thosa  partial! 
are  obUterated. 
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We  cannot  however  believe  that  it  will  be  of  use 
in  a  concert  room.  The  Kunst-pedal  of  Herr 
Zachariae  of  Stuttgart  divides  the  row  of  dampers 
by  four  cleft  pedal  feet  into  eight  sections,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  use  of  U^e  staccato.  [See 
Sordini.] 

III.  In  the  Harp  the  pedals  are  not  keys,  as 
in  the  Organ,  nor  do  they  modify  the  colour  and 
amount  of  the  tone,  as  in  the  ^iano ;  but  it  is 
their  province  to  adter  the  pitch  in  two  gra- 
dations of  a  semitone  each.  The  mechanical 
contrivance  for  this  is  described  in  the  article 
Harp.  [Seev61.i.  p.687.]  The  invention  of  these 
chromatic  pedals  is  attributed  to  a  Bavarian, 
named  Hochbrucker,  about  1730.  The  gradual 
improvement  and  extended  use  of  them  culmin- 
ated in  1 8 10,  in  the  Doable  Action  harp  at  that 
date  perfected  by  Sebastian  Erard.         [AHr.H.] 

PEERSON,  PEARSON,  or  PIERSON, 
Martin,  Mus.  Bac.,  graduated  at  Oxford  July 
8,  161 3.  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
Leighton^s  ^Teares  or  Lamentacions,  etc.*  161 4. 
In  1620  he  published  'Private  Musicke,  or  the 
First  Booke  of  Ayres  and  Dialogues.  Clontayning 
Songs  of  4,  5  and  6  parts,  of  severall  sorts,  and 
being  Verse  and  Chorus,  is  fit  for  Voyces  and 
Viols.  And  for  want  of  Viols  they  may  be  per- 
formed to  either  the  Virginall  or  Lute,  where 
the  proficient  can  play  upon  the  Ground,  or  for 
a  shift  to  the  Base  Viol  alone.  All  made  and 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.'  The  last 
piece  in  the  collection  the  composer  tells  us  *was 
made  for  the  King  and  Queenes  entertaynment 
at  High-gate  on  May-day,  1604.*  About  the 
same  period  he  became  master  of  the  children  of 
St.  Paul's.  In  i6,:^o  he  published  'Mottects,  or 
Grave  Chamber  Musique,  containing  Songs  of 
five  parts  of  severall  sorts,  some  ful,  and  some 
Verse  and  Chorus.  But  all  fit  for  Voyces  and 
Viols,  with  an  Organ  Part ;  which  for  want  of 
Organs  may  be  performed  on  Virginals,  Base- 
Lute,  Bandora,  or  Irish  Harpe.  Also  a  Mourn- 
ing Song  of  sixe  parts  for  the  Death  of  the  late 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Fulke  Grevil,  Knight  of 
the  Honorable  order  of  the  Bath,  Lord  Brooke, 
&c.  Composed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.'  He 
died  ini650  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Faith  under  St.  Paul's.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
poor  of  Marsh,  in  the  parish  of  Dunnington,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  £100,  to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase 
for  their  use.  [W.H.H.] 

PELLEGRINI,  Felice,  an  excellent  bass 
singer,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1774-  After  sing- 
ing as  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral,  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Ottani,  who  taught  him  counter- 
point and  the  art  of  vocalisation.  At  21  he 
made  his  dihiU  at  Leghorn.  His  fine  voice  and 
good  method  were  at  once  recognised,  and  he 
continued  to  sing  with  success  at  several  of  the 
chief  Italian  theatres,  at  Rome  in  1805,  at 
Milan  in  1806,  and  at  Naples  from  1807  to  i8iO. 
In  181 1  the  grand  part  of  the  father  in  *  Agnese  * 
was  written  for  him  by  Paer ;  and  in  this  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Paris. 

Though  past  his  youth,   he  was  favourably 
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received,  and  began  to  be  applauded  in  the 
buffo  rAles  of  R<^ini*a  operas.  Sapeneded  by 
Zucchelli,  he  endeavoured,  but  fruiUessIy,  to 
find  an  engagement  in  his  native  country ;  Ebers, 
however,  who  had  joit  lost  Kemorini,  was  glad 
to  engage  him  for  London  at  £500  for  the  season 
of  i8a6.  He  was  successful  here,  especially  in 
comic  characters.  In  1829  a  place,  as  professor 
of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  was 
obtained  for  him  by  the  Vioomte  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy 
this  position,  for  in  183a  he  began  to  lose  his 
fisculiies,  and  he  died,  in  poor  circumstances, 
Sept.  20  of  that  year.  Pellegrini  left  6  opera 
of  Duets,  Trios,  Ariette,  Gantate^  and  Sdft^, 
published  at  Paris.  [J.  M.] 

PELLKGRINI,  GiULiO,  a  good  bass  singer, 
was  bom  at  Milan,  Jan.  i,  1806.  In  1817  he 
was  received  into  the  Gonservatorio  of  that  city, 
and  was  taught  by  Banderali.  At  the  early 
age  of  16,  he  made  his  cUbut  at  Turin  in 
Pacini's  'Falegname  di  Livonia,'  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth  and  in- 
experience. Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  engaged 
at  Munich,  sharing  the  principal  parts  with 
Santini,  and  was  much  applauded.  At  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  Italian  Opera  was  dosed. 
Pellegrini,  nothing  daunted,  set  to  work  to  learn 
German  ;  and,  after  five  months*  steady  applica- 
tion, had  mastered  the  language  sufficiently  to 
appear  in  German  Opera,  in  February,  1826. 
Appointed  singer  to  the  Court  of  Bavaria  and 
first  bass  to  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Munich,  he 
had  now  achieved  a  brilliant  position,  which  be 
enjoyed  for  many  years.  In  1829  he  made  a 
tour  in  Italy,  and  sang  with  unvarying  success. 

In  1832  he  came  to  London  with  Madame 
Schroder -Devrient  and  Haitzinger;  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  very  much  attention. 
Tamburini,  Galli,  and  Lablache  were  here.  On  his 
return  to  Munich  he  resumed  his  post  at  court  and 
theatre ;  and  there  he  died  July  1 2, 1858.  [J.M.] 

PEPUSCH,  John  Chrtstophkb,  Mus.  Doc., 
son  of  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
in  Berlin,  and  bom  there  in  1667.  He  studied 
the  theory  of  music  under  Gottlieb  Klingenberg, 
organist  at  Stettin,  and  the  practice  of  it  under 
Grosse,  a  Saxon  organist.  Although  his  father*s 
means  did  not  admit  of  his  receiving  instruction 
for  more  than  one  year,  he  had  made  such  ex- 
cellent use  of  his  time  that  at  1 4  years  of  age 
he  obtained  an  appointment  at  the  Prussian 
Court.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  he  became  a  deeply 
skilled  theorist.  He  retained  his  appointment 
until  he  was  30  years  old,  when,  being  an  eye- 
witness of  an  act  of  savage  ferocity  on  the  part 
of  the  king  (the  decapitation,  without  trial,  of  an 
officer  who  had  uttered  some  words  at  which  the 
barbarous  despot  took  offence),  he  determined  on 
quitting  his  native  land  for  some  country  where 
human  life  was  not  in  danger  of  destruction  by 
the  unbridled  will  of  an  individual.  He  first 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  upwards 
of  a  year.    He  came  to  England  about  1700  and 
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was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  Dmty  Lane.  In 
1707  he  adapted  the  music  of  the  opera.  'Tho- 
myris,  Queen  of  Scytbia,*  besides  oompoaiog  the 
recitatives  and  some  additional  songs,  and  prob- 
ably did  the  same  for  others  of  the  Anglo-Italian 
operas  produced  about  that  period.  And  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  assistance  of  Abraham  de 
Moivre,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  he  seal- 
onsly  pursued  his  study  of  the  music  of  the 
ancients.  In  1 7 10  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  the  Acadbut  or  Ancuht  Mubic 
[see  that  name],  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest 
throughout  his  life.  In  171a  he  was  engaged 
by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  as  organist  and  com- 
poser to  his  chapel  at  Canons,  for  which  he  pro- 
duced several  services  and  anUiems.  About  the 
same  time  he  published  '  Six  English  Cantatas,* 
the  words  by  John  Hughes,  which  were  received 
with  great  favour,  and  one  of  which,  '  Alexis,' 
with  cello  obbligato,  continued  to  be  sung  in  pub- 
lic until  the  first  half  of  the  present  centuiy  had 
nearly  passed  away.  He  subsequently  published 
a  similar  set,  the  words  by  various  authors.  On 
July  9,  171 3,  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc. 
at  Oxford,  his  exercise  (peHbrmed  July  13) 
being  a  dramatic  ode  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht: 
the  words  were  printed  on  both  sides  of  a 
folio  leaf.  .  About  the  same  time  he  revived 
the  practice  of  solmisation  by  hexaohorda^ 
which  had  been  abandoned  for  upwards  of  a 
century.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  music 
director  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  and 
continued  so  for  many  years.  During  Us  en- 
gagement there  he  composed  the  music  for 
*  Venus  and  Adonis,*  masque,  1 7 15;  'Apollo 
and  Daphne,'  and '  The  Death  of  Dido,*  masques, 
1 716 ;  and  '  The  Union  of  the  Three  Sister  Arts,* 
masque  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1723  ;  besides 
arranging  the  tunes  and  composing  overtnies  for 
'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  17 27, and  'The  Wedding,* 
another  ballad  opera,  1734.  He  also  arranged 
the  tunes  for  Gay*s  inter<iicted  opera  'Polly,* 
1729.  In  1724  he  was  induced  to  join  in  Dr. 
Berkeley's  scheme  of  a  college  in  the  Bermudas, 
and  actually  embarked,  but  the  ship  being 
wrecked,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  and 
he  returned  to  England.  He  shortly  aftet^ 
wards  married  Margarita  de  TEpine.  the  eminent 
singer,  who  brought  him  a  fortune  of  £10,000. 
In  1730  there  was  published  anonymously  'A 
Treatise  on  Harmony,  containing  the  chief 
Rules  for  composing  in  two,  thxee  and  four 
parts.*  As  the  rules  contained  in  the  book  were 
those  which  Pepusch  was  in  the  habit  of  im- 
parting to  his  pupik,  and  as  they  were  published 
without  the  necessary  musical  examples,  he  felt 
compelled  to  adopt  the  work,  and  accordingly 
in  1 731  published  a  'Second  Edition'  with  tht 
requisite  additions,  but  still  without  his  name. 
It  was  conjectured  that  the  first  edition  was 
put  forth  by  Viscount  Paisley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Abercom,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Pepusch's ;  but  on  this  point  nothing  is  known. 
In  1737  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  cr- 
ganist  of  the  Charter  House,  where  he  pass'.i 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  devoting  himself  to 
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Jus  studtes,  the  care  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
JSIuiic,  and  the  instruction  of  a  lew  favourite 
pupils.  His  wife  is  commonly  said  to  have  died 
in  1 740,  but  an  entry  in  a  MS.  diary  kept  by 
Benjamin  (afterwards  Dr.)  Cooke,  then  a  pupil 
of  PepuBch,  proves  her  death  to  have  taken  place 
in  or  about  August  1746.  Cooke  writes,  under 
date  'Sunday,  Aug.  10,  1746/ — 'I  was  at  the 
(Surrey)  Chapel  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  after- 
noon went  to  Vauxhall  with  the  Debtor,  Mrs. 
Pepusch  being  dead.'  Pepusch  lost  his  only 
child,  a  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  some 
short  time  before.  He  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
ancient  Genera,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  the  'Philosophical 
Ti-ansactions '  for  1746,  and  for  which  he  was 
elected  F.B.S.  He  died  July  20,  1752,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter  House,  where 
a  tablet  was  placed  to  his  memory  in  1757.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  before  named  he  produced 
odes  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
1707  (sung  by  Margarita  de  TEpine  and  Mrs. 
Tofts)  and  for  the  Princess  of  Wales's  birthday, 
March  1,1715-16;  airs ,  sonatas,  and  concertos  for 
various  combinations  of  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments, and  some  Latin  motets.  He  also  edited 
Corel li's  Sonatas  in  score.  In  1751  he  dictated 
'A  Short  Account  of  the  Twelve  Modes  of  Com- 
position and  their  Progression  in  every  Octave,' 
never  published.  He  bequeathed  his  library 
to  John  Travers  and  Ephraim  Kelner,  on  whose 
deaths  it  was  dispersed.  A  portrait  of  bim  is 
in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  Another  portrait, 
by  Hudson,  has  been  engraved.  Although  Pe- 
pusch was  somewhat  pedantic,  he  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  musical  science,  and  the  musicians  he 
formed  (of  whom  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
Travers,  Boyce,  and  Cooke)  sufficiently  attest  his 
skUl  as  a  teacher.  [W.H.H.] 

PERABO.  Ernst,  bom  at  Wiesbaden,  Nov. 
14,  1845,  one  of  10  children,  all  followers  of 
music.  His  talent  showed  itself  very  early, 
and  when  only  nine  he  is  said  to  have  played 
Bach's  'Well-tempered  CUvier'  by  heart.  In 
1852  his  parents  took  him  to  New  York,  and 
after  a  time  arrangements  were  made  to  send 
him  back  to  Germany  for  education.  He  left 
the  United  States  Sept.  i,  1858,  and  after  nearly 
four  years  at  Hambui*g  entered  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium  Oot.  22,  ib62.  After  going  success- 
fully  through  the  course  there  under  Moscheles, 
Richter,  etc.,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  Nov. 
1865,  and  after  some  hesitation  settled  at  Boston, 
where,  he  is  well  known  and  much  esteemed  as  a 
teacher,  a  pianoforte  player,  and  a  composer  and 
arranger  of  music  for  that  instrument.  He  plays 
at  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  at  re- 
citals of  his  own.  His  repertoire  is  good  and 
wide,  and  his  style  of  playing  is  highly  spoken  of. 
Amongst  other  things  he  has  play^  the  whole  of 
Schubert's  PF.  Sonatas  in  public.  His  composi- 
tions embrace  a  Scherzo,  op.  2,  an  Litroduotion 
and  Andante,  op.  45,  and  3  Studies,  op.  9.    [G.] 

PERCUSSION.  The  treatment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  discords  is  divided  into  three  stages 
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ess 


-^Preparation,  Percussion,  and  Resolution.  The 
Preparation  is  the  sounding  of  a  discordant  note 
in  a  previous  chord.  Percussion  is  the  actual 
sounding  of  the  discord,  and  Resolution  the  parti- 
cular mode  of  its  release,  or  passage  into  con- 
cordance. In  the  following  ei^ample,  where  £  in 
the  treble  of  the  second  chord  is  the  discordant 
note,  (a)  is  the  preparation,  (6)  the  percussion, 
and  (c)  the  resolution.  [See  P&bparation,  and 
Resolution.] 

(a)l     (6)1  («)i 


lc.h.h  p.] 

PERCY,  JOHH,  was  a  composer  of  ballads 
which  were  in  lavour  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  but  which  have  now  passed  out 
of  remembrance,  with  the  single  exception  of 
'Wapping  Old  Stairs.'  He  died  Jan.  24. 
1797.  [W.H.H.] 

PERDENDOSI.  PERDENDO  LE  FORZE, 
'losing  strength.'  A  direction  like  'moren<Io,' 
nearly  always  used  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or 
section  of  a  movement.  It  denotes  a  gradual 
diminuendo,  and  in  the  later  modem  masters,  a 
slight  ralleiitando  as  well.  Beethoven  uses 
'  perdendo  le  forze,  dolente '  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  Pianoforte  Sonnta  op.  110,  where 
the  slow  time  of  the  movement  (Adagio  ma  non 
troppo)  is  resumed  after  the  interruption  by  the 
fugue.  It  is  used  as  an  Italian  version  of 
'  Ermattet,  klagend/  which  is  written  above  it. 
He  also  employs  *  sempre  perdendo '  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4),  in 
bars  12  to  10  from  the  end.  'Perdendosi'  is 
used  by  Weber  frequently,  for  instance  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  pianoforte  sonata  iu  C»  op. 
24.  etc ,  and  by  Chopin  in  the  second  of  the  two 
Polonaises  op.  40,  just  before  the  return  to  the 
first  subject.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

PEREZ,  Davidb,  son  of  a  Spaniard,  bom 
in  Naples  171 1,  was  admitted  in  17 18  to  the 
Conservatorio  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto,  where 
he  studied  the  violin  under  Antonio  Gallo,  and 
counterpoint  under  Francesco  Mandni.  His 
first  opera  'Siroe'^  was  composed  for  San  Carlo 
in  1740.  At  the  invitation  of  Prince  Naselli 
he  went  to  Palermo,  and  became  master  of  the 
Real  Cappella  Palatina.  Here  he  remained  till 
1 748,  and  produced '  L'Eroismo  di  Sci  pione '  ( 1 74 1 )» 
'Astartea,*  *  Medea,'  and  'L'Isola  incantata.' 
After  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito'  (1749),  given  at  San 
Carlo  in  Naples,  and  *  Semiramide '  (i  750)  at  the 
Teatro  delle  Dame  in  Rome,  he  composed  operas 
for  all  the  principal  towns  in  Italy.  In  1752  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Lisbon,  where  he  com- 
posed '  Demofoonte '  for  Gizziello  and  the  tenor 
Raaff  (Mozart's  Munich  friend),  the  success  of 
which  was  so  great  that  the  King  bestowed  on 
him  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  the  post  of '  maestro 
at  the  Real  Cappella/  with  a  salary  of  30,000 
firancs.  The  new  theatre  in  Lisbon  was  opened 
in  1755  with  Perez's  opera  'Alessandro  nolle 

1  Ibe  ICON.  d»t«d  1740.  to  la  tht  BflU  CgUeslo  otSftplM. 
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Indie/  in  which  »  corps  of  cftYalry,  and  a  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  aa  described  by  Quintus  Ourtius, 
appeareid  on  the  stage.  Perez  procured  the  best 
Italian  singers  for  the  opera  during  his  manager^ 
ship.   In  1755  he  came  to  London,  and  produced 

*  Ezio'  with  great  success.  Here  also  was  pub- 
lished in  1774  a  fine  edition,  with  portrait,  of  his 

*  Mattutini  de  MortI,'  his  best  sacred  work,  though 
he  also  composed  when  in  Lisbon,  a  '  Credo  *  for 
two  choirs,  and  other  church  music.  His  compo- 
sitions  can  scarcely  be  called  remarkable,  and 
F^tis  ranks  him  below  Jomelli.  In  person  he 
resembled  Handel,  and  like  him  lost  his  sight  in 
old  age,  but  worked  on  up  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Lisbon  in  1778.  Specimens  of  Perez 
will  be  found  in  Vincent  KoYello*s  various  pub- 
Ucations.  [F.G.] 

PERFECT.  Of  Cadences  the  word  'perfect* 
is  used  to  indicate  such  as  give  the  most  absolute 
efEact  of  a  conclusion,  by  passing  through  a  chord 
or  chords  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  a  key 
to  the  tonic  chord  of  that  key  in  its  first  position. 
[See  Cadence.]  Of  Intervals  the  word  is  chiefly 
used  in  modem  times  to  describe  certain  of  the 
purest  and  simplest  kinds,  as  fifths  and  fourths, 
when  in  their  meet  consonant  forms ;  in  the  early 
days  of  modem  music  it  was  used  in  contrast  to 
the  terms  '  imperfect  *  and '  middle'  to  classify  the 
consonances  in  the  order  of  their  theoretical 
excellence.  [See  Habmont,  Intbbval.  Tem- 
perament] .  [C.H.H.P.] 

PERGETTI.  Probably  the  Ust  castrate  who 
ever  sang  in  England.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Societa  Armonica,  May  6, 1844,  in  an 
aria  from  *  Ciglio/  an  opera  of  his  own,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  *  a  brilliant  and  expressive  singer,  who 
won  a  deserved  encore*  (Mus.  Examiner).     [G.] 

PERGOLA.  LA.  La  Pergola  is  the  principal 
theatre  of  Florence,  and  takes  its  name  from 
that  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  thirty  proprietors,  who 
form  the  society — or,  to  use  the  English  term, 
the  company — of  the  Immobili,  Operatic  music 
and  ballets  are  the  only  kind  of  performances 
given  in  this  theatre,  which  is  the  *  Grand  Opera' 
of  Florence.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  hand- 
somely fitted  and  decorated,  and  is  capable  of 
accomodating  about  2500  spectators. 

The  original  theatre  was  erected  in  1650  upon 
the  designs  of  the  celebrated  architect  Tacca.  It 
was  a  wooden  structure,  and  lasted  until  1738, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  solid  build- 
ing. It  was  inaugurated  with  the  opera  '  Dafhe'  by 
Peri  and  Caccini,  which  had  been  written  in  1594, 
and  was  the  first  opera  ever  written.         [L.  R.] 

PERGOLESI.  Giovanni  Battista,  though 
bom  at  Jed  in  the  Roman  States,  Jan.  3,  1710, 
was  domiciled  and  educated  at  Naples,  and  ranks, 
by  his  style  and  his  sympathies,  among  Neapoli- 
tan composers.  Various  dates  between  1 703  and 
1707,  and  various  places,  have  been  given  fur 
his  birth.  Quadrio  alone,  in  his  'Istoria  della 
volgar  poesia,*  has  stated  the  real  truth,  but  all 
doubt  on  the  subject  was  removed  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  ViUarosa,  who  in  1831  obtained  a  copy 
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of  Pergolesi's  baptismal  certificate,  ngned  by  the 
priest  of  the  Duomo  where  the  original  exists, 
and  attested  by  the  ConfcUoniere  of  Jeai,  estab- 
lishing beyond  dispute  that  the  composer  waa 
bom  there,  in  1710.^ 

It  is  not  known  how  he  came  to  be  taiken  to 
Naples,  but  he  was  at  an  early  age  admitted  to 
the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri  in  Gresh  Cristo,  to 
study  violin-playing  under  Domenico  de  Mattela. 
He  first  attracted  notice  by  the  originid  passages 
he  invented  for  his  instrument,  not  only  fiuicifhl 
gruppeUi  and  ornaments,  but  strange  chromatic 
progressions,  based  on  new  harmonies,  and  quite 
unlike  anything  known  then  and  there  in  that 
style  of  music.  When  an  account  of  this  reached 
the  ears  of  Matteis  he  desired  to  hear  these 
things,  and  having  heard  them,  asked  the  youth 
who  had  taught  Mm  these  new  modulations  and 
harmonies.  On  being  assured  that  he  had  learnt 
them  from  no  one,  his  next  question  was,  'Could 
he  write  them  down  f '  The  result  of  which  was 
that  on  the  following  day  the  boy  brought  him 
a  specimen  of  his  powers,  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  little  sonata.  Matteis  then  placed  him 
under  Gaetano  Greco,  professor  of  counterpoint  at 
the  Conservatorio,  and  after  his  death  he  was 
taught  for  a  short  time  by  Durante,  and  then  by 
Francesco  Feo.  His  progress  was  rapid,  but  he 
speedily  shook  off  to  a  great  extent  the  contra- 
puntal yoke  of  his  masters,  and  wrote  in  a 
style  of  his  own,  more  melodious  and  more 
directly  expressive  than  theirs,  while  of  their 
science  he  retained  just  so  much  as  could  be 
made  strictly  subordinate  to  these  objects  and 
no  more.  The  first  composition  of  his  that  we 
know  was  a  'sacred  drama,'  'La  Convendone 
di  S.  Guglielmo,'  written  while  still  a  student. 
It  was  performed,  wilh  comic  intermezzi,  in  the 
summer  of  1731,  at  the  Cloister  of  S.  Agnello^ 
for  the  *  honest  recreation '  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  at  the  church  of  the 
PP.  Filippini,  where  Pergolesi  during  his  school 
years  was  wont  to  go  every  day  to  play  an  organ 
sonata,  or  'voluntary,'  bstween  two  sermons. 
Fetis  says  that  this  composition  shows  no  in- 
dication of  genius.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
still  remarkable.  A  sense  of  dramatic  contrast 
is  evinced  in  the  music  given  to  the  Angel 
and  the  Demon,  who  represent  the  good  and 
evil  principles  respectively ;  the  former  of  whom 
sings  in  the  florid  style  of  Porpora,  while 
the  Demon's  airs  are  bold  and  broad.  One 
especially  energetic  song  he  has,  expressive  of 
defiance,  in  which  his  admissions  of  temporary 
defeat  and  his  intentions  of  ultimate  triumph, 
are  illustrated  by  flights  of  scales  on  the  vioUns, 
upwards  or  downwards,  according  to  circum- 
stances; an  attempt  at  note-painting,  boyish 
perhaps,  but  still  daring  at  that  time. 

After  leaving  the  Conservatorio  he  received 
lessons  in  vocal  composition  from  Vinci,  whose 
style  was  more  akin  to  his  own  than  that  of  hia 
former  teachers,  and,  it  is  said,  from  Hasse,  who, 
if  this  is  true,  must  have  learnt  more  fiiom  hia 

1  Hemorie  del  eomposltore  di  mutlca  d«I  Begno  dl  Ntpoli,  neeolte 
dal  Marchese  dl  ViUaroia,  NapoU.  1840,  p.  lil. 
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pupil  than  he  could  teach  him.  His  first  opera, 
'  La  SalluBtia/  was  produced  in  the  winter  of  this 
year,  173T,  at  the  Fiorentini  theatre,  and  many 
novcd  effects  were  introduced  in  the  orchestral 
parts.  Villarosa  says  it  deserved  the  highest  ap- 
proval; but  it  seems  to  have  had  a  mere  stuscia 
(Testime.  This  was  also  the  case  with  an  inter- 
mezzo, 'Amor  fa  Tuomo  cieco  * ;  while '  Recimero/ 
a  serious  opera,  produced  at  the  S.  Bartolomeo, 
failed  outright.  It  would  have  gone  ill  with  Per- 
goled  if  he  had  not  found  a  friend  in  the  Prince 
of  Stegliano,  first  equerry  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
who,  perceiving  his  rare  abilities,  helped  him 
and  got  employment  for  him.  For  this  friend 
he  wrote  the  thirty  Trios  for  two  violins  and 
bass,  twenty-four  of  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished at  London  and  Amsterdam.  It  was 
probably  due  to  the  Prince  that  when,  after  a 
terrible  earthquake  at  Naples,  a  solemn  mass 
was  voted  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  Per- 
golesi  was  commissioned  to  compose  the  music, 
a  task  he  performed  by  writing  a  mass,  with 
vespers,  for  ten  voices  and  double  orchestra. 
Soon  after  this  he  wrote  another  mass,  also 
for  double  chorus  of  five  voices  and  two  or- 
chestras. Leo,  whom  he  invited  to  hear  his 
work,  was  astonished,  both  at  the  beauty  of 
the  music  and  the  short  time  in  which  it  had 
been  composed,  and  publicly  praised  the  youth- 
ful maestro.  To  this  mass  Pergolesi  subsequently 
added  a  third  and  fourth  choir,  and  it  was  per- 
formed, entire,  at  the  church  of  the  Filippini. 

F^tis  remarks  that  at  this  time  Pergolesi,  dis- 
gusted  with  his  ill  success,  had  ceased  to  write 
for  the  theatre,  and  was  now  led  back  to  it  by 
his  artistic  bent.  But  as  all  the  works  yet  enu- 
merated seem  to  have  been  produced  in  1 731,  his 
disgust  cannot  have  lasted  very  long,  and  we  can 
only  suppose  that  the  composition  of  some  of  them 
was  considerably  antecedent  to  their  performance. 
In  the  winter  of  this  same  year  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  intermezzo^  *  La  Serva  Padrona.*  This 
little  operetta,  which  retains  its  freshness  and 
charm  at  the  present  day,  must,  when  produced, 
have  been  unique  of  its  kind,  and  has  served  as 
the  foundation  of  every  comic  Italian  opera 
written  since,  up  to  RossinTs  time.  Part  of  its 
success  on  the  stage  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
humorous,  neatly -written  libretto  ;  this  however 
would  not  have  survived  commonplace  music  any 
more  than  fine  music  can  secure  a  long  lease  of 
life  for  an  utterly  dull  libretto.  There  are  but 
two  characters,  and  the  orchestra  is  limited  to 
the  string  quartet,  but  the  action  is  so  sustained, 
and  the  music  so  varied,  that  there  is  not  a  dull 
line  in  it.  Servilely  imitated  as  it  has  been  ever 
since,  it  has,  itself,  the  ring  of  young  music. 
The  oppressed  master  who  complains,  threatens, 
blusters,  flinches,  hesitates,  is  lost,  and  finally 
has  to  give  in,  eat  his  own  words,  and  chanter 
apria  to  the  end  of  the  story;  the  uppish  ser- 
vant who  defies  her  master,  frightens  him  with 
her  shrewish  tongue,  cajoles  him,  deceives  him 
by  the  most  transparent  of  artifices,  then,  when 
she  has  worked  on  his  feelings  enough,  turns  on 
him  and  shows  him  what  a  fool  he  has  been, 
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and  gets  her  own  way  all  the  same ;  the  mock 
heroic,  the  deprecatory,  the  pathetic  and  the 
buffo — these  things  may  have  been  as  well  com- 
bined and  much  farther  developed  since  Peigo- 
lcsi*s  day,  but  at  that  time  there  was  nothug 
like  them.  The  recitatives  are  full  of  animation 
and  spirit.  The  one  blot  on  the  piece  is  the 
inevitable  Da  Capo  in  the  airs,  which  Pergolesi^ 
with  all  his  genius,  was  still  too  much  a  child 
of  the  time  to  set  aside. 

The  success  of  the  *  Serva  Padrona*  appears 
to  have  been  very  limited,  but  was  the  greatest 
that  ever  fell  to  Pergolesi's  lot.  His  next  operas, 
the  '  Maestro  di  Musica'  (very  popular  at  a  later 
date),  and  *I1  Geloso  schemito,*  seem  to  have 
met  with  little  or  no  recognition.  'Lo  Frate 
innamorato,*  a  buffo  opera,  in  Neapolitan  dialect, 
was  performed  at  the  Fiorentini  theatre  in  1732. 
The  San  Bartolomeo  produced  the  'Prigionier 
superbo,'  and  repeatcKi  the  'Serva  Padrona.' 
For  this  theatre,  in  1 734,  he  wrote  '  Adriano  in 
Siria,'  an  opera  in  three  acts,  and  an  interm/atzo 
'  Livietta  e  Fraoolo ' ; '  La  Gontadina  astuta  *  also 
belongs  probably  to  the  same  time.  In  this  year 
he  went  to  live  at  Loreto,  as  chapel-master  there. 

After  writing,  in  1 735,  a  buffo  opera,  *  Flaminio,' 
which  met  with  mudi  success  when  played  in 
1 749,  thirteen  years  after  his  death,  he  undertook 
a  work  of  another  kind,  the  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic '  Stabat  Mater,'  for  soprano  and  contralto, 
destined  to  become  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  of  all  his  works.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  composition  were  these.  Every 
Friday  in  March,  for  many  years  past,  had  the 
Confraternity  of  San  Luigi  di  Palazzo  performed 
the  'Stabat  Mater*  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti. 
Weary  of  always  repeating  the  same  music, 
the  brethren  made  up  their  minds  to  ask  Per- 
golesi to  compose  a  new  Stabat.  The  luxury  was 
not  ruinous.  Ten  ducats  (about  35s.)  was  the 
price  agreed  upon,  and  this  was  paid  in  advance 
to  the  composer.  Just  after  its  commencement, 
however,  the  task  had  to  be  suspended  for  a 
while.  His  fiEtme,  hitherto  solely  confined  to 
Naples,  seems  now  to  have  spread  as  far  as 
Rome,  for  he  was  engaged  to  compose  an  opera 
for  the  Tordinone  theatre  in  that  city.  This  was 
'L'Olimpiade' — the  book  Metastasio*s,  the  music 
in  its  composer's  happiest  vein.  It  was,  how- 
ever, received  with  apathetic  indifference,  while 
'  Nerone,'  an  opera  composed  for  the  same  house 
at  the  same  time  by  Egidio  Duni,  greatly  Per- 
golesi's inferior,  had  a  brilliant  success.  Even 
Duni  himself  keenly  resented  this  lack  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  Romans,  saying  plainly  that  the 
failure  of  'L'Olimpiade'  was  due  to  its  being  too 
good  for  the  public,  avowing  himself  ^frenetieo 
contra  U  pvhhlico  Romano,*  and  doing  all  he 
could,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  about  a  reaction  in 
its  fiEbvour. 

Pergolesi  went  back  to  Loreto  much  discouraged 
by  his  theatrical  experiences.  He  set  to  work 
again  at  the  Stabat  Mater,  but  his  health,  which 
had  been  feeble  for  some  time,  became  worse, 
and  consumption  set  in.  A  change  of  climate 
was  declared  imperative ;  he  returned  to  Naples, 
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and  went  to  the  bm  »t  Poszuoli.  Here,  though 
growing  steadily  worge,  he  did  not  desist  from 
his  labours.  He  wrote  the  Cantata  for  a  single 
voice,  *Orfeo  e  Euridice/  and  the  beautiful  *  Salve 
Begina,'  also  for  one  voice,  with  two  violins, 
viola  and  organ,  both  among  his  happiest  inspi- 
rations, the  latter  in  particular  unsurpassed  in 
purity  of  style,  and  pathetic,  touching  expression. 

His  old  master,  Feo,  who  loved  him  tenderly, 
came  to  visit  him  during  his  illness,  and,  finding 
him  working  at  the  Stabat-  Mater,  entreated 
him  to  lay  it  aside,  telling  him  that  he  was 
unfit  for  any  exertion.  Fergolesi  answered  that 
he  had  been  paid  ten  ducats  for  a  composition 
which  would  not  be  valued  at  ten  hajocchi,  and 
that  he  could  not  but  fulfil  his  agreement. 
Not  many  days  after,  Feo  found  him  sink- 
ing, and  scarcely  able  to  say  that  the  Stabat 
was  finished  and  sent  off.  He  expired  on 
March  i6,  1736,  having  just  completed  his  26th 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pozzuoli,  where,  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  by  the  Marquis  de  Villaroea  and  the 
Gavaliere  Corigliano. 

He  had  no  sooner  ceased  to  live  than  he 
became  the  object  of  an  interest  only  equal  to 
the  indifiference  shown  him  in  his  lifetime.  It 
was  currently  asserted  that  his  death  was  due 
to  poison — a  report  for  which  there  was  no 
foundation.  The  failure  of  his  health  was  slow 
and  gradual,  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  of  excesses  to  which  disap- 
pointment and  depression  may  have  rendered 
him  proue.  But  public  curiosity,  once  awakened, 
knew  no  bounds.  Unlike  most  other  Italian 
composers  of  his  century,  who,  the  objects  of 
unmeasured  admiration  during  their  lives,  are 
now  forgotten,  or  recalled  occasionally  by  way  of 
a  curiosity,  Pei^lesi's  renown  was  entirely  post- 
humous. Rome  revived  the  despised  Olimpiade, 
and  found  that  it  was  good.  All  Italy  was  bent 
on  possessing  and  performing,  not  his  best  works 
only,  but  trivial  farces  and  intermezzi,  probably 
written  as  'pot-boilers.'  The  Serva  Padrona 
was  introduced  into  France  in  1 750,  and  made  a 
furore.  It,  and  the  Maestro  di  Musica,  were 
translated  into  French,  and  have  been  popular 
in  Paris  ever  since.  Rousseau,  Marmontel  and 
d'Alembert  extol  his  truth,  simplicity  and  pathos, 
asserting  that  he  restored  music  to  nature,  and 
freed  her  from  the  conventional  trammels  of  an 
arid  science.  Chateaubriand,  on  the  contrary, 
finds  him  too  artificial,  and,  contrasting  his 
sacred  music  with  Gregorian  plain-song,  says  he 
would  have  done  better  if,  instead  of  display- 
ing such  a  wealth  of  resources,  he  had  confined 
himself  to  imagining  a  simple  cantilena,  to  be 
repeated  with  each  strophe.  Villarosa  remarks 
that,  had  he  done  this,  the  Stabat  Mater  would 
have  had  the  character  of  French  couplets. 

The  fact  is  that  unjust  indifference  reacted  in 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  enthusiasm.  He  did  not 
restore  music  to  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  earb'est, 
and  perhaps  the  most  gifted,  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  composers  who  worked,  or  at  any  rate  I 
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began  by  working,  towards  that  object.  Emotioii 
predominated  over  intellect  in  his  artistic  nature, 
and  his  science  is  but  slight.  Nor  did  he  show 
much  invention  in  contrapuntal  form.  Certain 
devices  that  suited  him  he  adopted  and  used  re- 
peatedly, but  the  phrases  and  forms  which  are 
peculiarly  his  own  stand  apart  from  these.  His 
masses  for  double  chorus  show  a  sense  of  efiect 
which,  had  he  lived  longer,  might  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  other  styles  of  composition.  Bat 
it  must  not  be  sunposed  that  a  double  5-part 
chorus  means,  with  Fergolesi,  lo-part  writing; 
the  division  into  two  choirs  being,  more  often 
than  not,  for  purposes  of  effect.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  his  'double  orchestras.' 

His  orchestra  is  simplicity  itself,  consisting 
often  of  the  string  quartet  only,  sometimes  with 
oboes,  and  horns  or  trumpets.  There  is  a  song 
in  '  Adriano  in  Siria '  with  a  curious  florid  oboe 
obbltgato.  He  writes  for  ^e  violins  in  a  way 
that  shows  his  feeling  for  the  instrument  and 
his  knowledge  of  its  expressive  powers.  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  a  Kyrie  in  one  of  his  masses  is 
quoted  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  a  very  early 
and  a  beautiful  instance  of  combined  yocaX  and 
instrumental  effect,  and  seems  to  suggest  an  ima- 
ginative power  in  its  composer  far  beyond  what 
he  actually  realised  in  his  works. 

Pathos  and  sweetness  are  more  characteristic 
of  his  compositions  than  passion  or  great  dramatic 
force.  His  sacred  music  is  said  to  lack  devotional 
fervour,  and  often  to  be  more  suited  to  the  stage 
than  to  the  church,  there  being  no  definite  line 
to  be  drawn  between  his  styles  of  writing  for  the 
two,  and  the  same  ideas  often  recurring  in  each. 
Variety  of  expression  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
same  thing  might  he  urged  against  many  of  Per- 
golesi's  predecessors — with  this  difference,  that 
their  dramatic  works  seem  more  suited  to  the 
church  than  to  the  stage.  He  undoubtedly  re- 
peated himself  very  much ;  certain  melodic  and 
harmonic  sequences  and  progressions  he  had  a 
fondness  for,  and  used  them  in  all  his  works  in- 
discriminately. It  seems  beyond  question  that 
all  composers  of  that  time  and  school  no  more 
thought  it  necessary  even  to  appear  to  write 
always  what  was  new,  than  we  should  to  say 
scnnething  quite  original  every  time  we  opened 
our  mouths.  Just  as  an  Ingenious  contiapun- 
tal  device  may  be  used  again  and  again  by  its 
original  discoverer,  and  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  working  out  of  various  fugues,  so 
when  a  composer  like  Fergolesi  chanced  on  a 
characteristic  idea  that  pleased  him,  he  intro- 
duced it  wherever  it  served  to  illustrate  or  to 
adorn  his  subject,  quite  without  reference  to  the 
work  in  which  it  may  first  have  appeared.  The 
difference  between  the  two  things  had  not  come 
to  be  perceived,  nor  was  it  fully  recognised  before 
Beethoven.  Such' ideas,  so  used,  were  in  time 
added  to  the  general  vocabulary,  and  adopted  by 
others  as  the  setting  or  background  for  their 
own  ideas,  and  have  often  become  known  to  pos- 
terity in  this  form  only.  Yet  from  their  first 
inventor  they  come  with  a  freshness  that  can  be 
better  felt  than  described,  and  three  or  four  of 
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eOO'  PEEGOLESI. 

PergoleBi'»  best  works  appear  *o  PW«^\*  I 
c3ntrated  form  what  lias  Bince  been  spread  by 

others  over  hundreds  of  operas  and  masses.  « 
is  impossible  not  to  trace  their  mflfjce  in  the 
works  of  JommeUi,  of  Cimarosa,  of  Haydn  (m 
oratorio),  and  of  Mozart.  Yet  there  remains  a 
^ethi^  which  is  stiU  essentiaUy  Pergolesis 

"""oie Important  fact  is  too  little  wmenibered. 
Owing  to  the  fiOse  dates  usually  givai  for  his 
WrthT  Pergoled  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
lived  to  b?33.    Between  this  and  26, ^eageat 
S  he  actuaUy  died,  there  is  the  difference  of 
perhaps  the  seven  best  years  of  young  maturity. 
When  we  think  how  small  is  the  number  of  com- 
posers  who  would  be  remembered  now  for  what 
they  wrote  before  they  were  fivf-and-twenty, 
wJ bear  in  mind  that  Pergolesi's  ^\r'^^ 
show  no  symptom  of  exhausted  power,  but  the  re- 
^Cwe^caiSiot  but  wonder  what  he  might  have 
origiiUted  and  achieved  had  he  been  "P**;*^  *^ 
benefit  by  wider  experience  and  more  stimulating 
ODDortumty.    His  career,  as  it  was,  is  a  mere 
Stfon^   Could  ithavebeenfulfiUed,it  seems 
not  impossible  that  one  Italian  eighteenth^n- 
tury  composer  might  have  belonged  not  to  Italy 
only,  but  to  the  world. 

The  following  list  of  Pergolesi's  works  is  copied 
from  F^tis's  •  Biographie  des  Musiciens. 


OPtftAS  AHD  UTBRIinHI. 

l^^SAllustUu 

a.  Amor  fa  1*  uomo  cleco;  1  •». 

3.  Bfldmero.SacU. 

4.  La8erT»P«dronft;lMt,  The 
original  icore  publtabad  In  Paris 
bvLachOTardlferB.  An  edition  with 
French  wonU  published  by  Leduc. 

ft.  11  Maestro  dl  Musloa.  Also 
puWlshed  at  Paris  under  the  name 
of  Le  Maftre  de  Musiqua. 

6.  11  Geloso  schemlto. 

7.  Lo  Prate  Innamorato.  Bum 
opera.  In  Neapolitan  dlaleat. 

6.  II  Prlfflonler  superbc 
9.  Adrlano  In  Blrta. 
la  LlTietU  e  Traoolo. 
11.  La  Contadtna  ututa. 

13.  Flamlnlo ;  S  acts. 
IS.  L'Ollmplade;  Sacts. 

14.  Ban  UugUelmo ;  sacred  drsr 


Chubch  Mcaio. 

1.  Kyrie  cum  Gloria  j  4  Tolces 
Rnd  orchestra  (pub.  Vienna.  Uas- 
llnger).  ^       ^    ^ 

2.  Haas ;  S  Toloes  and  orchestra. 

5.  Mass  ;  Two  5-part  choirs  and 
double  orchestra. 

4.  Dixit ;  4  Tolees,  2  vloliiu,  aHo, 
baas,  and  organ. 

6.  Dixit:  double  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. 

6.  lilser«re;  4  Tolces  and  or- 
chestra (Paris.  Pleuol). 

7.  (Jonfltebor ;  4  voices. 

8.  Domine  ad  a^Juvandnm 
Toloes. 

9.  Do. ;  B  /oloes. 
la  Laudate;  6  Toioes  and  or- 
chestra. 

11.  Laetatns  sum;  2  sopranos 
aitd  2  basses. 

12.  Laetatus;  Svoloes. 
18.  Laudate:  single  Toloe  irlth 

Instruments.  .     ,        .      „ 

14.  Balve  z«glna:  single  Toioe,  2 


▼loUns.  alto.   bMs,   and    organ 
(Paris,  Ledue,  and  Porro). 

15.  Stabat  Mater  for  soprano 
and   contralto:    2  Tlollns,  alto. 
bass,  and  organ  (Paris.  BonJour, 
I  also  Porro :  Lyons.  Camaud.  Five 
I  different  editions    with    PF.  M- 
oompanlment    hare   been    pub- 
lished at  Paris.    Here  also  was 
I  printed  Palslello's  edition,  with 
I  wind-instrument  parts  added  by 
him.    Two  German  editions  with 
'German   words— one.    in   score, 
Schwickert,  atLeipxlg;  the  other, 
with   PP..  Christlanl.    at  Ham- 
burg.  Hiller  adapted  Klopstocks 
Passion  to  the  music  of  the  Sta- 
bat. arranged  for  4  Tolces,  with 
the  addition  of  oboes  and  flutes.) 
It  has  been  recently  published  in 
London  by  Mr.  Hullah. 

16.  Dies  ir» :  soprano  and  con- 
tralto :  2  Tlolins.  alto,  and  basa. 

17.  Mass :  2  Tolces  and  organ. 

18.  Mass  in  D:  4  Toioes  and  or- 
chestra. ,         ^^ 

19.  Oratorio  saero  p«r  la  nasoita 
del  Bedentore. 


OHAMBBR  AKP  COKCEKT  HunO. 

Orfeo ;  cantata  for  single  voioe 
and  orchestra.  (Choron  has 
printed  the  score  In  his  *  Principe* 
de  composition  des  Booles  d'ltar 
lie.')  _.,^ 

Fire  cantatas  for  soprano  with 
clavichord. 

Thirty  trios  for  2  violins  and  vio- 
loncello, with  figured  bass. 

Vlllarosa  also  mentions:— (1) 
Solfeggi  for  2  and  S  voices ;  (2)0ia- 
sone. (3)  CanUU  for  5  voices  ;  (4) 
A  collection  of  cantatas  or  songs 
printed  In  London ;  (5)  Confltebor, 
for  2  voices;,  and  various  frag- 
ments of  less  Importance,  existing 
In  manuscript  in  different  private 
collections. 


Two  movements  from  Psalms  for  6  voices  un- 
nccwmpanied,  and  two  for  the  same  with  orchestra, 
are  published  by  V.  Novello  in  his  FitewiUiam 
music.    The  FitzwiUiam  Library  also  contains 
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a  Mass,  and  a  Kyne  and  GWrU  fw  lo  voioefc 
A  volume  in  the  Add.  MSS.  of  the  BritiA  Ma- 
seum  (No.  5044)  contains  3  Psahns,  •  Stab-^ 
Salve,  and  Mass.  These  are  aU  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  above  Ust.  An  air  in  F  imnor  far 
clavier  is  published  in  Clauss&arvady  s  Klavier- 
stiicke  (Leipzig,  Senflf).  l^-  ^-^-J 

PEEL  Jaoopo,  a  Composer  to  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  small  amount  of  his  learning, 
the  world  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  was 
bom  of  noble  parentage,  at  Florenoe,  durmg  t^ 
hitter   half   of   the    i6th    century,    and    firs* 
studied  Music  under  the  guidance  of  Cnstoforo 
Malvezzi.  of  Lucca.     The  Florenlines,  always 
celebrated  for  their  ready  invention  of  sumamee, 
caUed  him  II  Zazserino/  a  little  bit  of  pleasantly 
provoked  by  the  enviable  wealth  of  golden  hjur 
which  he  managed  to  preserve  uninjured,  ahnort 
to  the  day  of  his  death.     After  completing  hw 
musical  education  he  was  appointed  Maestro  di 
CappeUa.  first,  to  Fernando,  Duke  of  Tus«ny. 
and  afterwards  to  Duke  Cotano  II.  Having  t^ua 
attained  an  honourable  position,  he  married  a 
noble  and  richly-dowered  Udy,  of  the  House  rf 
Fortini,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  bade  fiair 
to  become  a  distinguished  mathematician,  l>nt 
ultimately  brought  himself  to  ruin  by  his  dwso- 
luto  habits  and  abandoned  life,  indulging  in  snch 
excesses,  that  his  tutor,  the  mat  Galileo  Galilei, 
was  accuHtomed  to  speak  of  him  as  'my  Damon^ 
Notwithstanding  this  domestic  trouble  Pen  mixed 
in  all  the  best  society  in  Florence,  and  ebjDse  *or 
his  associates  some  of  the  most  advanced  leaders 
of  the  great  Renaissance  movement,  which,  even 
at  that  late  period,  was  stiU  in  progress,  though 
its  best  days  had  long  since  passed  away.     \ve 
hear  of  him  especially  at  the  house  of  Giovaniu 
Baidi,  Conte  di  Vemio,  where,  in  company  with 
Vincenzo  Galilei.  Ottavio  Rinuccini.  Giulio  Cao- 
cini.  Pietro  Stroaszi,  Jacopo  Corel,  and  other  rwt- 
less  spirits  imbued  with  the  classical  furore  for 
which  the  age  was  so  strongly  distinguished,  he 
assisted  in  that  memorable  attempt  to  re^ore  the 
mode  of  dedanuition  peculiar  to  Hellenic  Tra^y 
which  resulted  at  h«t  in  the  discovery  of  modem 
Recitative.     Whether  the  first  idea  of  this  great 
invention  originated  with  Peri,  with  Caccmi  or 
with  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  it  is  now  imp<>a«ble 
to  decide.     In  all  probability  it  suggested  itsetf 
in  consultation ;  and  each  Composer  endeavour&i 
to  carry  it  out  in  his  own  way,  thougli  the 
ways  of  all  were  so  similar   that  it  is   very 
difficult  to  detect  the  symptoms  of  true  indi- 
viduality in  any  of  them.  V.  GalUci  and  Caccini 
undoubtedly  produced  the  first  Monodic   Can- 
tatas in  which  the  new  style  was  attempted ; 
but  their  eflforts  were  confessedly  tentative,  and 
their  productions  conceived  upon  a  very  small 
scale,  fitted  only  for  use  as  Chamber  Music. 
Peri  took  a  higher  flight.     At  the  instigation 
of  Jacopo  Corei,  and   the  Poet  Rinuccini,  he 
attempted   a    regular   Musical  Drama,    called 
*  Dafne.'     The  Libretto  fw  this  was  suppUed  by 
Rinuccini,  and  Peri  composed  the  Music  entirely 


I  Literally  "  Bhorl-halr.'   But  in  this  case  used  Ironically. 
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in  the  style  which  wm  then  believed  to  be 
identical  with  that  etiltivated  by  the  sntient 
Greek  Tragediana.  The  work  was  privately  per- 
formed, in  the  Palaszo  Corsi,  in  the  year  I597i 
Peri  himself  playing  the  part  of  Apollo.  To 
him,  therefore,  belongs  the  hononr  of  having 
composed  and  assisted  in  the  performance  of 
the  first  true  Opera  that  ever  was  placed 
npon  the  Stage.  A  still  greater  honour,  how- 
ever, was  in  store  for  him.  This  performance 
was  witnessed  only  by  a  select  circle  of  Signor 
Corsi's  personal  friends.  But,  in  the  year  1600, 
Peri  was  commissioned  to  produce  an  Opera  for 
public  performance  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Marriage  of  Henri  IV  of  France  with  Maria 
de'  Medici.  The  subject  chosen  for  this  was 
'Euridice.*  Rinuccini  again  supplied  the  Li- 
bretto, and  Peri  wrote  ^e  Music  in  the  same 
style  as  that  he  had  already  adopted  in  '  Dafne,* 
though,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  with  greater  freedom 
and  vigour.  The  success  of  the  work  was  all 
that  could  possibly  be  desired.  It  proved  that 
the  Ideal  conceived  by  the  little  band  of  en- 
thusiasts was  capable  of  satisfactory  embodiment 
in  a  practical  form ;  and  that  form  was  at  once 
adopted  as  the  normal  type  of  the  long-desired 
Lyric  Drama.  It  is  true  that,  some  months 
before  the  production  of  'Eiuidice,'  Emilio  del 
Cavaliere's  Oratorio,  'La  Rappresentazione  di 
anima  e  di  oorpo,*  had  been  publicly  performed, 
at  Rome,  with  Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Action  ;  and 
that  the  Music  of  this  work  is  written  in  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  Recitative  as  '  Euridice/  But, 
Peri's  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Composer 
of  the  fimt  Opera  rests,  not  on  'Euridice,'  but 
on  'Dafne,'  though  that  work  was  never  pro- 
duced in  public ;  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
that  claim  can  be  disputed  is  the  &ct  that 
Emilio  del  Cavaliere  is  known  to  have  composed 
two  saecular  pieces,  called  '  II  Satire,'  and  '  La 
Disperazione  di  Fileno/  which  were  both 
privately  performed  in  1 590,  and  a  third  work, 
entitled  '11  Giuoco  della  Cieca,^  which  was 
performed  before  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in 
1595.  Not  a  trace  of  either  of  these  three 
works  now  remains  to  us.  They  are  described 
as  '  Pastorals,'  and  may  or  may  not  have  been 
of  sufficiently  large  dimensions  to  entitle  them 
to  rank  as  Dramas.  Moreover,  we  cannot  be 
quite  certain  that  they  were  written  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Oratorio.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
therefore,  and  until  we  are  furnished  with  more 
decisive  evidence  than  that  we  now  possess, 
Jacopo  Peri  stands  before  us  as  tho  acknow- 
ledged Father  of  a  form  of  Art  which  is  very 
nearly  the  greatest  that  it  has  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man  even  to  conceive,  still 
less  to  brin^,  through  so  many  difficulties,  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Strange  to  say.  Peri  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
up  his  wonderful  success.  Probably  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  production  of  another  public  per- 
formance on  so  extensive  a  scale  occurred  during 
his  life-time — for,  in  those  days,  such  scenic  dis- 
plays were  exhibited  only  on  very  grand  occa- 
sions, such  as  Royal  Marriages,  or  other  events 
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of  great  public  interest.  But^  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  retirement,  Peri  produced 
no  more  Operas.  We  hear  of  his  appointment, 
in  the  year  1601,  as  Maestro  dl  Cappella  to  the 
Dnke  of  Ferrara ;  and,  after  that,  no  record  re- 
mains of  him  beyond  the  publication  of  his  latest 
known  work,  'Le  varie  Musiche  del  Sig.  Jaoopo 
Peri,  a  una,  due,  e  tre  vooi,  con  alouni  spirituali 
in  ultimo,'  at  Florence,  in  i6i(X  The  predse  year 
of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained. 

It  does  not  appear  that  'Daihe*  was  ever 
published:  at  any  rate,  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  beyond  a  few  pieces  con- 
tributed by  Cacdni,  and  included  in  his  *  Nuove 
Musiche'  (Florence,  1602).  'Euridice'  was 
happily  printed,  in  a  complete  form,  in  the  year 
of  its  production,  under  the  title  of '  Le  Musiche 
di  Jacopo  Peri,  nobil  fiorentino,  sopra  L' Euri- 
dice del.  Sig.  Ottavio  Rinuccini,'  etc.,  Fiorenza, 
1600 ;  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1608,  and  again 
at  Florence  in  i860,  in  small  8vo.  Both  the  early 
editions  are  now  exceedingly  rare.  We  ourselves 
have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
an  example  of  the  first ;  but  a  copy  of  the  Vene- 
tian reprint  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  extracts  from  this 
will  be  found  on  page  499  of  the  present  volume. 
This  interesting  work,  and  the  *  Varie  Musiche ' 
already  mentioned,  are  believed  to  be  the  only 
specimens  of  Peri's  compositions  now  in  existence. 
Eiesewetter  has  reprinted  3  madrigals  for  4 
voices  in  his  *  Schickeale  und  Beschaffenheit  des 
weltlichenGesanges*  (Leipzig,  1841).    [W.  S.  R.] 

PERIELESIS  (Gr.  ir€pi€i\tj<Tif,  a  convolution). 
A  long,  and  sometimes  extremely  elaborate  form 
of  Ligature,  sung  towards  the  close  of  a  Plain 
Chaunt  Melody.  It  differs  from  the  Pneuma  in 
that  it  is  always  sung  to  a  definite  syllable; 
whereas  the  very  essence  of  the  Pneuma  lies  in 
its  adaptation  to  an  inarticulate  sound.  Like  the 
Cadenza  in  modern  music,  the  Perielasis  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  in  connection  with 
the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable  of 
a  final  phrase :  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  phrase  should  be  a  final  one,  or  that  the 
entrance  of  the  Perielesis  should  be  deferred  until 
its  conclusion. 

The  Melody  of '  iEtema  Christi  munera '  ex- 
hibits a  fine  example  of  an  antepenultimate 
Perielesis,  in  the  iHt  and  4th  lines,  and  an 
equally  effective  one  on  the  final  syllable  of 
the  3rd  line. 


^  ModbTIL 

■im  <g  a»  a  "^ 

-^-r^-^^ 

^  tA-mr-tsX 

h^*^"^ 

^ 

N^-^,,^^ 

-^s^-^s^  ^^  ^.^^^^^f.^  ^^ 

<g  g^  g^  "^ 

g  "  ^ 

^  )r-4  m  e 

A  more  elaborate  form  furnishes  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  'Ite  missa  est'  and 
'Benedlcamus   Domino,'  and  iH  found,  in  tije* 
Yy2 
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former  case,  on  the  first  syllable,  as  well  as  on 
tfaAt  before  the  antepenultimate. 


PERNE. 


The  PerideaiB  may  oonsiBt  either  entirely  of 
notes  of  equal  length,  or  of  an  intermixture  of 
Longs,  Breves,  and  Semibreves.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  sing  all  the 
notes  with  exact  equality  of  duration.  In  the 
latter,  the  Long  must  always  be  made  longer 
than  the  Breve,  and  the  Breve  longer  than  the 
Semibreve ;  but  it  is  neither  neoessary  nor  de- 
sirable that  the  notes  should  be  sung  in  the 
strict  proportion  demanded  by  the  laws  of  Mea- 
sured Music. 

A  good  example  of  Perielesis,  where  we  should 
hardly  look  for  it,  is  in  a  well-known  passage  in 
Mr.  Sullivan's  <H.M.S.  Pinafore'  :— 


[W.S.K.] 

PERIGOUBDINE,  or  PERIJOURDINE, 
a  country  dance  which  takes  its  name  from 
Perigord,  where  it  is  chiefly  danced.  It  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  singing.  The  following 
example  is  from  the  Essai  sur  b  Muaique  (Paris, 
1780),  of  De  la  Borde  and  Roussier. 


[W.B.S.] 

PERIOD.  A  Period  is  one  of  the  divisions 
which  characterise  the  form  of  musical  works, 
especially  in  such  as  are  not  very  elastic  in  con- 
struction, as  Tunes  and  Airs ;  and,  frequently,  the 
main  subjects  of  large  works  in  their  simple  ex- 
position. It  is  common  to  find  in  these  a  first 
division  ending  with  a  half  close  followed  by  one 
ending  with  a  full  close,  as  in  this  example  from 
Beethoven's  Sonata^  op.  109 : — 


^*jsb 


These  together  are  held  to  constitute  a  period, 
and  the  lesser  divisions  are  phrases.  A  complete 
tune  is  often  composed  of  two  or  three  such 
periods,  and  such  examples  may  be  taken  as 
types :  but  in  fact  periods  must  be  exceedingly 
variable  in  structure.  Sometimes  the  subdivi- 
sions into  lesser  members  may  be  difficnlt  to 
realise,  and  in  others  therv  may  be  subdivisible 
into  a  greater  number  of  members  of  Tarying 
dimensions.  A  period  is  defined  by  some  writers 
as  a  complete  musical  sentence,  and  this  gives 
sufficiently  well  the  clue  to  identify  wherever  it 
is  desirable  to  do  so.  [G.  H.  H.P.] 

PERLE  DU  BR&SIL,  LA.  A  lyrical  drama 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  the  MM.  St.  Etienne,  niuaic 
by  F^icien  David,  his  first  opera.  Produced 
at  the  Th^&tre  Lyrique,  Paris,  Nov.  22,  1851. 
David  afterwards  added  recitatives.  [G.] 

PERNE,  FBAN901S  Louis,  bom  in  Paris,  1 77a, 
was  educated  in  a  maltrise,  and  during  the 
Revolution  became  a  chorus-singer  at  the  Op^ra. 
In  1799  he  exchanged  into  the  band,  where  he 
played  the  double-bass.  A  mass  for  St.  Cscilia's 
day,  performed  in  1800  at  St.  Gervais,  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  musicians ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  published  a  fugue  in  4  parts  with  3  subjects^ 
which  placed  him  amongst  the  foremost  maaters 
of  harmony  of  the  day.  It  i»  not  however  by 
his  compositions  that  Peme's  name  will  be  pre- 
served, Dut  by  his  laborious  and  erudite  works 
on  some  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history 
of  music.  His  expenditure  of  time,  patience, 
and  learning,  in  hunting  up,  catal<^guing,  oop7> 
ing,  and  annotating  the  most  important  souztses 
of  information,  printed  and  MS.,  on  the  music 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Middle  Ages,  was  almost 
superhuman.  One  instance  of  his  devotion 
will  suffice.  After  publishing  his  'Expositioii 
de  la  S^m^iographie,  ou  Notation  musicale  des 
Grecs'  (Paris,  18 15),  Peme  actually  transcribed 
the  complete  score  of  Gluck's  'Iphig^nie  en 
Tauride'  in  Greek  notation.  In  181 1  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Catel  as  profoesor  of  harmony 
at  the  Conservatoire,  but  his  '  Coura  d'harmooie 
et  d'aocompagnement'  was  not  so  dear  as 
that  of  his  predecessor.  In  1816  he  became 
Inspector-general  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in 
1820  librarian,  but  in  1822  retired  to  the 
country,  and  resided  near  Laon.  In  1830  be 
removed  to  Laon  itself^  but  the  air  was  too  keen 
for  him,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  only  to  die, 
on  May  26,  1832.  His  last  published  work  was 
the  'Chansons  du  ChAtelain  de  Coucy'  (Paris, 
1830)  [Chanson],  but  the  'Revue  musicale' 
contains  many  of  his  articles,  such  as  '£«■ 
Manuscrits  rdatifs  k  la  mosique  de  ITglise 
Grecque,'  'Josquin  Deprte,*   'J^r6me  de  Mo- 
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faTie/  and  '  Ia  Mnnmie  Andeime.*  Feme  left 
most  of  his  noteB  and  MSS.  to  the  library  of  the 
Institut ;  and  his  booka  and  annotated  catalogues, 
bought  in  1834  by  F^tis,  are  now  in  the  RoyiJ 
Library  at  Brusaelfl.  His  unpublished  sacred 
works  also  passed  into  the  hands  of  F^ti%  but 
the  library  of  the  Oonservatoire  possesses  the 
autographs  of  his  choruses  for  'Esther/  per- 
formed in  i8ai  by  the  pupils  of  the  Eoole  Royale 
de  Muaique  (Conservatoire),  his  '  Messe  de  Ste. 
C^ile'  (i8oo),his  mass  'Vivat  Rex/  for  4  voices 
(1816),  a  'Yeni  Creator'  for  3  voices,  and  the 
*  Offices,'  ananged  in  3  parts  with  the  Plain- 
Song.  [G.  C] 

PERRIN,  PiSBBB,  called  'TAbb^  Perrin,* 
though  he  was  neither  ordained  nor  held  a  bene- 
fice, was  bom  at  Lyons  about  1616,  and  died  in 
Paris  1676.  He  succeeded  Voiture  as  *intro- 
ducteur  des  Ambassadeurs'  to  Gaston  Duke  of 
Orleans,  a  post  which  brought  him  into  relations 
with  several  great  personages,  including  Mazarin, 
who  became  his  patron,  and  the  musician  Cam- 
bert,  for  whom  he  wrote  the  words  of  'La 
Pastorale,*  5  acts,  produced  first  at  Issy  (1659), 
and  then  atVincennes  before  the  king.  After 
the  deaths  of  Gaston  d*Orl^ans  and  Mazarin, 
Perrin  was  reduced  to  living  upon  his  wits ;  and 
fancied  himself  on  the  sure  road  to  fortune  when 
he  obtained  from  Louis  XIV  the  privilege  of 
founding  an  Academic  deMu8ique(Nov.  10, 1668), 
and  letters  patent  securing  him  the  management 
of  the  theatre  (June  a  8,  1669).  Unfortunatelv 
the  management  of  an  opera  requires  capital, 
and  the  Abb^  Perrin  was  a  poor  poet  in  all 
senses  of  the  word.  His  partners  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  in  spite  of  the  success 
of  Cambert's  '  Pomone*  (March  19, 1671)  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  privilege  just  as  his 
'  Ariane '  was  about  to  be  produo«l.  The  patent, 
revoked  on  the  30th  of  March,  1672,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lully,  who  came  out  of  the  transaction 
with  anything  but  clean  hands.  Perrin's  *  (Euvres 
de  Po^e  (Paris,  166 1,  3  vols.)  contain,  besides 
his  operas,  tran^ations — of  the  iEneid  amongst 
others — and  '  Jeuz  de  po^ie  sur  divers  insectes,' 
the  least  bad  perhaps  of  all  his  verses,  which 
even  in  that  hoentious  day  drew  forth  the  re- 
bukes of  Boileau  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  are 
now  quite  unreadable.  [G.  C] 

PERRY,  Gbobgb,  bom  at  Norwich  in  1793, 
was  a  chorister  of  Norwich  Cathedral  under  Dr. 
Beckwith.  On  leaving  the  choir  he  learned  to 
play  on  the  violin,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
leader  of  the  band  at  the  theatre.  Whilst  resi- 
dent in  Norwich  he  produced  his  oratorio,  '  The 
Death  of  Abel.'  In  18 17  he  composed  an  over- 
ture for  '  The  Persian  Hunters,*  produced  at  the 
English  Opera  House,  and  in  1 8 1 8  a  short  oratorio, 
'Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal.*  In  1822  he 
settled  in  London  and  was  appointed  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  for  which 
he  oomposed  the  opera  of  '  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night*  (1 8a a),  and  numerous  songs  for  hitro- 
duction  into  various  pieces.  He  lUso  held  the 
post  of  organist  of  Quebec  Chapel.  In  1830  he 
produced  his  oratorioi '  The  Fall  of  Jerasalem.* 
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On  the  establishment  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  in  183a  Perry  became  leader  of  the  band, 
an  office  whidi  he  retained  until  the  end  of  1847. 
On  the  removal  of  Surman  from  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Society  early  in  1848,  Perry  assumed 
the  baton  until  Uie  end  of  the  season,  but  not 
being  elected  conductor,  he  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  his  leadership  and  quitted  the  Society. 
On  Feb.  10,  1836  he  produced  a  sacred  cantata, 
'  BelshaEzar's  Feast,*  and  in  1847  a  short  oratorio^ 
'Hezekiah.'  In  1846  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  Quebec  Chapel  and  became  organist  of 
Trinity  Church,  Gray  s  Inn  Road.  He  composed 
some  anthems,  including  two  with  orchestra  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Yictoria  (1837)  and  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  Royal  (1840),  and  additional 
accompaniments  to  several  of  Handel*s  oratorios 
and  otiier  pieces.  He  died  March  4,  i86a.  His 
'Death  of  Abel'  and  'Fall  of  Jerusalem'  were 
performed  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Socie^. 
Ferry  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  He 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing  that  which  in 
the  case  of  Mozart  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  re* 
markable  effort  of  memory — namely,  writing  out 
the  separate  parts  of  a  large  work  without  first 
making  a  score.  One,  at  least,  of  his  oratorios  was 
committed  to  paper  in  this  way.  [W.H.H.] 

PERSIANI,  Faknt,  one  of  the  most  ao« 
oomplished  and  artistic  singers  of  this  century, 
was  bom  at  Rome  on  Oct.  4, 181  a.  She  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Tacchinardi,  who  made  her 
begin  to  study  at  a  very  early  age.  He  had  fitted 
up  a  little  theatre  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  at  his 
country  house,  near  Florence,  and  here,  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  Fanny  played  a  prima  donna  a  part. 
While  still  quite  young,  she  sang  on  several  occa- 
sions in  public,  with  success,  but  had  then  no 
intention  of  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession. 

In  1830  she  married  the  composer,  Giuseppe 
Persiani  (1804- 1869),  and  in  183  a  made  her 
cUhtU  at  Leghorn,  in  'Francesca  da  Rimini/ 
an  opera  by  M.  Foumier,  where  she  replaced 
Madame  (jaradori.  Her  success  was  sufficient 
to  lead  to  her  subsequent  engagement  at  Milan 
and  Florence,  then  at  Yienna,  where  she  made 
a  great  impression,  afterwards  at  Padua  and  at 
Yenice.  Here  she  played  in  *  Romeo  e  Giulietta,* 
*n  Pirata,*  'La  Gazza  Ladra,*  'L'Elisire 
d'Amore,*  and  'Tanoredi,'  in  the  last  two  of 
which  she  performed  with  Pasta.  Her  success 
was  complete.  In  1834,  at  Naples,  Donizetti 
wrote  for  her  his  'Lucia  di  Lammermoor,* 
which  always  remained  a  favourite  part  with  her. 

When  she  first  appeared  at  the  Opera  in  Paris 
(in  Lucia,  Dec  la,  1837),  she  was  much  ad- 
mired by  connoisseurs,  but  her  talents  hardly 
met  wiUi  the  recognition  they  deserved  until 
after  her  excellent  performance  of  the  part  of 
Carolina  in  the  '  Matrimonio  Segreto.*  From  that 
time  not  even  Grisi  herself  enjoyed  such  un- 
bounded &vour  with  Parisian  audiences  as  did 
Madame  Persiani. 

Her  first  appearance  in  London  (1838)  was 
as  Amina  in  the  '  Sonnambula,'  and,  iSthongh 
she  had  been  preceded  in  the  part  by  Mali- 
bran  and  Grid,  she  achieved  a  success  which 
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inoreMed  at  aaofa  perfonnanoe.  She  was  always, 
however,  a  greater  &vouriie  with  artists  and  oon- 
noiseeurs  than  with  the  public  at  large.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  poverty  of  her  stage-presenoe. 
She  was  ezoeedinffly  refined  in  appearanoei,  but 
small  and  thin,  with  a  long  colourless  iSsoe,  not 
unsightly,  like  her  father,  but,  as  Ghorley  puts 
it,  'pale,  plain,  and  anxious,'  with  no  beauty 
but  her  profusion  of  fine  fair  hair,  while  in 
her  dress  she  was  singularly  tasteless.  Her 
voice,  too,  was  against  her  rather  than  in  her 
favour;  it  was  a  thin,  acute  soprano,  of  great 
range  upwards,  clear  and  penetratiDg,  bu(  not 
full  or  mellow,  blending  ill  with  other  voices, 
and  always  liable  to  rise  in  pitch.  But  the 
finish  of  ner  singing  has  been  rarely  equfdled, 
probably  never  surpassed.  '  Every  conceivable 
passage  was  finished  by  her  to  perfection,  the 
shake,  perhaps,  excepted,  which  might  be 
thought  indistinct  and  thin.*  Her  execution 
was  remarkable  for  velocity,  *  poignant,  clear, 
audacious.'  H^er  resources  were  vast  and  varied, 
and  when  encored  she  rarely  sang  a  piece 
again  without  adorning  it  wiUi  freah  Jioniure, 
more  dazzling  than  the  first.  *She  had  the 
finest  possible  sense  of  accent  .  .  .  From  her 
every  phrase  had  its  fullest  measure.  Every 
group  of  notes  was  divided  and  expressed  by 
her  with  as  much  precision  as  the  best  of 
violinists  brings  into  his  bowing.  And  this  was 
done  with  that  secure  musical  ease  which  made 
her  anxious,  mournful  face,  and  her  acute,  acid 
voice,  forgotten.'  Whether  in  rapid,  florid  pas- 
sages, or  in  large  and  expressive  movements, 
'Madame  Peraiaurs  attack  was  not  more  un- 
£uling  than  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which 
she  gave  every  note  its  fullest  value,  never  herself 
becoming  breathless,  rarely  heavy '  (Chorley).  As 
an  actress  she  preserved  sensibility,  grace,  and 
refinement,  but  lacked  passion  and  animation. 

From  1838  she  sang  alternately  in  London  and 
Paris  for  many  years.  Fetis  says  that  a  sudden 
hoarseness,  which  attacked  her  in  London  in 
1843,  proved  the  beginning  of  a  throat-complaint 
that  forced  her  to  quit  the  stage  for  ever.  But 
she  sang  in  London,  in  opera,  in  1 84  7, 48,  and  49, 
and  at  the  '  Italiens'  in  Paris  in  October,  1848. 
In  1 850  she  went  to  Holland,  and  subsequently 
to  Russia.  After  performing  in  almost  all 
the  principal  coimtries  of  Europe,  she,  in  185S, 
accepted  an  engagement  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith 
and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  several  of  her 
old  parts, — Linda,  Elvira  in  'I  Puritani,'  Zer- 
lina  in  *  Don  Giovanni,'  etc.  Never  were  her  rare 
accomplishments  as  a  singer  more  perceptible; 
compared  with  her,  'her  younger  successors 
sounded  like  so  many  immatiu^  scholars  of  the 
second  class.'  (Chorley.)  In  December  01  that 
year,  Madame  Persiaui  took  up  her  residence 
in  Paris,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Italy,  and 
died  at  Passy  May  3,  1867.  Her  portrait,  by 
Chalon,  in  wateiHx>lour8,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Julian  Marshall,  Esq.  [F.A.M.] 

PERSUIS,  Louis  Luo  Loisbau  db,  bom  at 
Metz  May  31,  1769,  studied  under  his  father, 
one  of  the  musical  staff  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
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soon  became  a  good  violiniat.  Having  enUni 
the  orchestra  of  the  theatre,  he  fell  in  love  with 
an  actress,  and  followed  her  to  Avignon.  Here 
he  had  opportunities  of  completing  his  stadiei^ 
and  he  also  read  a  great  deal  of  sacred  musia 
Being  of  an  ardent  and  impetnona  ofaaracter,  he 
began  to  compose  before  he  was  30,  and  his  fink 
work,  an  oratorio  *  Le  Passage  de  la  Mer  Rooge,' 
was  produced  at  the  Canoerts  Spirituels  in 
1787,  but  was  not  published.  By  this  time 
he  had  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  violia-pUjiog 
was  appreciated,  especially  in  the  orchestras  of 
the  Op^ra  and  the  Th<^tie  KationaL  Active, 
ambitious,  and  self-confident,  he  managed  to 
produce  his  dramatic  compositions,  and  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Conservatoire  in  1795,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  professorship  of  the  riolin. 
This  post  he  lost  in  180  a  on  the  dismissal  of  hiB 
firiena  Lesueur ;  but  in  1804  he  became  chef  da 
chant  at  the  Op^ra,  and  afterwards,  through 
Lesueur's  interest,  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  Emperor  s  court  concerts,  and  (1810-15)  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  of  the  Academic.  In  this 
capacity  he  showed  a  high  order  of  ability.  He 
was  indeed  bom  to  command,  and  the  first  lyric 
stage  of  Paris  was  never  better  administered  than 
during  the  short  time  (18 17-19)  of  his  manage- 
ment. Prematurely  exhausted  by  his  feverish 
mode  of  life,  he  died  in  Paris  on  Dec.  ao,  1819, 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  A  fortnight  before 
his  death  he  received  the  Order  of  St.  Michel 
from  Louis  XVIII,  as  he  had  before  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  from  Napoleon. 

Persuis's  claim  to  perpetuation  is  that  of  an 
excellent  conductor  and  an  able  administratar. 
His  music  is  forgotten,  though  he  wrote  mach 
for  the  stage,  and  often  with  deserved  success. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  his  dramatic 
works: — 'La  Nuit  Espagnole,'  a  acts  (1791); 
'Estelle,'  3  acts  (1794);  'Phanor  et  AngtW 
3  acts ;  '  Fanny  Moma,'  op^ra  comique  in  3  actn, 
engraved,  and  'Ldonidas,'  3  acts,  with  Gresnick 
(1 709)  ;  •  Le  Fruit  d^fendu,'  I  act  (1800) ;  '  Mar- 
cel, I  act  (1 801) ;  ' L'Inauguration  du  Temple 
de  la  Victoire,'  interm^e,  and  *  Le  Triomphe  de 
Trajan,'  3  acts,  both  with  Lesueur  (1807) ;  and 
*  Jerusalem  delivr^,'  3  acts  (181  a),  of  which 
the  score  was  engraved.  Besides  these  operas  he 
wrote  pretty  music,  sometimes  in  collaboratiun 
with  R.  Kreutzer,  to  the  following  ballets: — 'Le 
lletour  d'Uly.'se,'  3  acts  (1807);  'Nina,'  2  acta 
(iSi3^;  'L'Epreuve  Viliageoise,*  a  acts,  and 
'LJieureux  Retour,*  I  act  (181 5);  and  *  Le 
Cara«vval  de  Venit^e,*  2  acts  (1816).  Glad  tostize 
any  oj>portunity  of  making  himself  heard,  Pereuis 
also  cuiiipOfed  several  can  tales  de  circonstance, 
such  as  the  'Chant  de  Victoire'  (1806I,  and 
'Chant  Frangais'  Ci^i4\  and  some  uupublish&i 
church  works  now  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  [G .  C. ] 

PERTI,  Jacopo  Antowio,  one  of  the  mo^t 
distinguished  church-cotnposcrs  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, born  at  Bologna  Jime  6, 166 1 ;  at  ten  began 
to  learn  music  from  his  uncle,  Lorenso  Perti,  a 
priest  of  San  Petronio.  Having  finibhed  his 
education  at  the  Jesuit  College  and  the  Univer- 
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mijf  he  stadied  compo«ition  Irith  Padre  Peironio 
Franoeschini.     In   1680  he  oonducted  in  San 
Petronio  a  Missa  eolennis  of  his  own  composition 
for  soli,   choir,  and  orchestra.    His  first   two 
operas  '  Atide'  (1679)  and  *  Oreste*  (1681),  were 
given  in  Bologna ;  Uioee  that  followed,  '  Marzio 
Coriolano,'  libretto  by  Frencasco  Valsinl  (ana- 
gram of  Francesco  Silvani)  (1683)  ;  '  Brenno  in 
Efeso'  (1690);    'L'Inganno  scoperto'  (1691); 
<FurioGamillo'(i6pa);    'Nerone  £attoOesare' 
(1693);  and  'Laodioea  e  Berenice'  (1695),  in 
Venice,  at  the  theatres  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
and  San  Salvatore.    His  oratorio  '  Abramo  vin- 
citor  de'  propri  affetti'  was  printed  in  Bologna  in 
1687,  and  performed  under  his  own  direction  in 
the  palace  of  Count  Francesco  Caprara.^     F^tis, 
followed  by  Mendel,  speaks  of  his  relations  with 
the  German   Emperors  Leopold  and  Carl  VI, 
but  the  writer  of  Uiis  article  has  fSkiled  to  dis- 
cover any  documentary  evidence  to  support  the 
assertion  that  he  was  made  CapellmeiBter  by  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  Hofirath  by  Carl  VI.    In 
Kochers  Life  of  Fux,  the  most  trustworthy  book 
on  the  period,  no  mention  is  to  be  found  of  Gia- 
como  Pert!  in  connection  with  the  court;    the 
only  instance  of  the  name  being  Antonio  Perti, 
a  boss-singer  in  the  Hoicapelle.    It  is  moreover 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Perti  was  Maestro  di  cappella 
of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna,  and  retained  the  post 
till  his  death,  April  10, 1756.  Gerber  states  that 
a  Te  Deum  of  Perti's  was  sung  under  his  own 
direction  in  Vienna,  on  the  relief  of  the  Turkish 
eiegre  in  1683,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Perti 
had  then  not  made  his  name,  and  was  scarcely 
known  beyond  Bologna.   He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Filarmonici  on  March  13,  168 1,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  been  'Principe'  six 
times.      Among  his  friends  was  Pope  Bienedict 
XIV,  with  whom  be  kept  up  a  close  corre- 
spondence.    Another  friend  was  Padre  Martini, 
who  states  in  his  '  Saggio  di  Gontrapunto '  (ii. 
142)  that  he  held  communications  on  musical 
subjects  with  Perti    down  to   1750.      Besides 
'Abramo'  he  printed  in  Bologna  *Cantate  morali 
e  spirituali '  (1688),  and  'Messe  e  Salmi  concer- 
tati'  (1735).    Abbate  Santini  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Perti's  church  works  (4  masses,  3  Con- 
fitebors,  4  Magnificats,  etc.),  unfortimately  now 
dispersed.     His  '  Elogio '  was  pronounced  before 
the   Filarmonici  by  Dr.   Masini  in  181 2,  and 
printed  in  Bologna.     There  is  an  '  Adoramus  Te' 
by  Perti  in  the  Fitzwiliiam  Library,  Cambridge, 
and  Novello  has  included  two  fine  choruses  by 
him  in  his  *  Sacred  Music '  (vol.  ii)  and  '  Mo- 
tetts  *  (bk.  zi).     Others  are  given  by  Choron, 
and  in  the  'Auswahl  fur  vorzttglicher  Musik- 
werke/  [E.G.] 

PESANTE,  'heavy.'  This  direction  is  as  a 
rule  only  applied  to  music  for  keyed  instruments, 
though  some  writers  have  transferred  it  to  orches- 
tral, or  even  vocal  music.  It  indicates  that  the 
whole  passage  to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  played 
with  great  firmness  and  in  a  mailed  manner.  It 
differs  firom  marccUo,  however,  in  that  it  applies 
to  whole  passages,  which  may  be  quite  legato  at 
1  ClaelU's '  XHbllotoGft  Tolante,'  Scamle  xtr. 
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the  same  time ;  while  maroato  xefers  to  single 
notes  or  isolated  groups  of  notes,  which  would 
not  as  a  rule  be  intended  to  be  played  smoothly. 
A  good  example  is  the  opening  passage,  or 
introduction,  to  the  ist  Ballade  of  Chopin  (in 
G  minor,  op.  23).  [J.A.F.M.] 

PESCHKA,  MiNKA,  nie  Lbutver,  was  bom 
Oct.  25,  1839,  at  Vienna.  She  received  instruo- 
tion  in  singing  fix>m  Heinrich  Proch,  and  made 
her  dibut  on  the  stage  at  Breslau,  in  1856,  as 
Agatha,  and  afterwaids  played  Alice,  remaining 
there  a  year.  She  next  played  at  Ilessau  up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Peschka  of 
Vienna,  in  186 1.  In  Sept.  1863  she  appeared  at 
Vienna  with  great  success  as  Margaret  of  Valois, 
Isabel,  etc.,  and  afterwards  received  further  in- 
struction from  Mme.  Bockholts  Falconi.  She 
next  appeared  at  Lemberg  and  Darmstadt,  and  in 
1868  at  Leipzig,  where  she  remained  until  1876. 
She  gained  great  popularity  there  both  in  opera 
and  concerts,  being  equally  successful  both  in 
serious  and  tiie  lighter  operatic  parts.  In  1877 
she  went  to  Hamburg,  where  she  is  at  present 
engaged.  In  1879  she  reappeared  at  Leipzig  for 
a  short  operatic  season  under  Herr  Julius  Hoff- 
mann, and  played  with  great  success  the  title  part 
of  Handel's '  Almira,'  on  the  revival  of  that  opera. 
She  is  at  present  (July  1880)  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment there  under  the  same  manager.  Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner  visited  England  in  1872,  sang 
(March  20)  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  was  well  received  at  both 
concerts.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  went 
to  America,  and  sang  at  the  Boston  Festival  with 
very  great  success.  Her  voice,  a  soprano  of  great 
volume,  and  extraordinary  compass  and  agility, 
her  good  execution  combined  with  good  acting, 
and  her  agreeable  appearance,  have  made  her 
very  popular  in  the  principal  cities  of  her  own 
country,  where  she  is  an  established  fiivourite 
at  festivals  and  concerts,  as  well  as  on  the 
stage.  [A.C.] 

PETER,  ST.  An  oratorio  in  two  parts ;  the 
words  by  Mr.  Chorley,  the  music  by  Sir  Julius 
Benedict.  Produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val, Sept.  a,  1870.  [G.] 

PETERS,  Carl  Friedbich,  bought  in  1 814 
the  '  Bureau  de  Musique '  of  KUhnel  and  Hoff- 
meister  (founded  1800)  in  Leipzig,  and  greatly 
improved  the  business.  Many  important  works 
by  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Schu- 
mann, wero  published  by  him,  besides  the  first 
complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Bach  (the  latter  edited  by  Dehn,  Roitzsch,  and 
Griepenkerl).  The  present  members  of  the  firm. 
Dr.  Abraham  and  J.  Friedlander,  carry  on  the  old 
traditions  with  extraordinary  energy  and  judg- 
ment, and  *  the  Peters  editions,'  fSEimous  for  coiv 
rectness,  legibility,  and  cheapness,  aro  known 
throughout  the  world.  [F.  G.] 

PETRELLA,  Enrico,  was  bom  at  Palermo 
Dec.  I,  1 813,  and  learnt  music  at  Naples  under 
Zingarolli,  Bellini,  and  Ruggi.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Majella  in  1829,  with  the  opera 
*  II  Diavolo  color  di  rosa.'    It  was  followed  by  four 
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othen,  and  then,  after  an  intenral,  hj  '  Le  ^Pr»- 
oaQaoni/  which  renuuns  his  masterpieoe  in  oomic 
opezm.  At  the  Scala  he  brought  out '  Maroo  Via- 
oonti'  (1855);  'L'ABMdio  di  Leyd*'  (1856); 
aone*  (1858) ;  'II  duca  di  SoilU*  (1859) ;  and 
*  MorodnA '  (1862).  After  this  nearly  every  year 
produced  ita  opera,  but  we  need  only  mention 
« Giovanna  II  di  NapoU*  (Naples,  Feb.  27, 1869) 
— said  in  aome  respects  to  surpass '  lone/  which  up 
to  that  time  was  his  ohef-d  oeuvre— and  '  I  pro- 
messi  spoai  *  (Leoco.  Oct.  2, 1869).  For  the  latter 
Petrella  was  called  before  the  curtain  27  times  in 
the  first  evening  1  In  1873  he  produced  *  Man- 
fredo'  at  Bome ;  it  was  greatly  applauded,  and  a 
silver  crown  presented  to  the  composer. 

Petrella  died  at  G^noa,  April  7,  1877.  In  the 
biography  in  MendeFs  Dictionary  19  operas  of 
his  are  named,  but  there  is  apparently  some  error 
in  the  dates.  His  music,  though  often  violently 
applauded  by  the  enthudastio  Italians,  pleased 
the  more  critical  audience  of  the  Scala  only 
moderately,  and  has  no  permanent  qualities.  [6.J 

PETREIUS,  JoHAFN,  printer  and  publisher 
of  music,  bom  at  Langendorf,  Franconia ;  gradu- 
ated'Magister*  at  Nuremberg;  in  1526  began 
business  in  that  town  as  a  printer.  Uis  earliest 
music-publication  appears  to  be  *  MusicaB,  id  est, 
Artis  canendi,  libri  duo,  autor  Sebaldus  Heyden. 
Norimbeign  apud  Joh.  Petreium,  anno  salutis 
1537  *>  ^^^  ^i>  latest,  'Guter,  seltsamer,  und 
kunstreicher  teutscher  Gresang ....  Gedruckt  zu 
NUmbeig,  duroh  Jo.  Petreium.  1544.*  Between 
these  two,  Eifcner  (Bibliographic)  gives  6  works 
in  9  volumes,  including  a  collection  of  15  masses, 
a  volume  of  45  select  motets,  and  2  volumes  of 
158  four-part  songs.  He  died,  according  to  F^tis, 
at  Nuremberg,  March  18,  1550.  [G.j 

PETBUCCI,  Ottayiaito  dd,  an  illustiious 
printer,  the  father  of  the  art  of  type-musio- 
printing,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Fossom- 
brone,  between  Ancona  and  Urbino,  June  14, 
1466.  Before  1498  he  had  established  hims^f 
at  Venice ;  for  on  May  25  of  that  year  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Seignory  the  sole  privilege,  for 
20  years,  of  printing  '  figured  music  (canto  figu- 
rato)  and  music  in  the  tablature  of  the  organ 
and  lute — a  privilege  which  he  exereised  there 
till  about  151 1.  At  that  date  he  left  the  Vene- 
tian business  in  the  hands  of  Amadeo  Scotti  and 
Niool6  da  Raphael,  and  returned  to  Fossombrone, 
where,  on  Oct.  2  2,  x  5 1 3,  he  obtained  a  patent  from 
Pope  Leo  X  for  the  monopoly  of  music-printing 
in  the  Boman  States  for  15  years.  His  latest 
work  is  dated  1523,  and  shortly  after  that  he 
probably  died. 

Petrucci*s  process  was  a  double  one ;  he  printed 
first  the  lines  of  the  stave,  and  then,  by  a  second 
impression,  the  notes  upon  them.  In  fact  he 
discovered  a  method  of  doing  by  the  press  what 
the  German  printers  of  patronendntck  or  pat- 
tern-printing, had  done  by  hand.  His  work  is 
beautifully  executed.  The  'register,'  or  fit,  of 
the  notes  on  the  lines  is  perfect;  the  ink  is  a 
fine  black,  and  the  whole  effect  is  admirable. 

>  FfldbniMd  at  Uie  lorwmn.  London.  Manb  21.  isn. 
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Bnt  the  proceaa  waa  ezpenalvei,  and  wm  aocm 
superseded  by  printing  in  one  imptessiaa,  which 
appears  to  have  been  first  successfully  aooom- 
plished  by  Oglin'  of  Augsbuig  in  1507.' 

Petmod  printed  no  missals,  service  books,  or 
other  music  in  canto  fermo ;  but  msnnns,  moieta, 
lamentations,  and  frottole,  all  in  canto  figuzato, 
or  measured  music,  and  a  few  worka  in  Inte- 
tablature.  [See  MusiOA  Mensubata;  Tabla- 
TURB.]    His  first  work  was  *  Harmonice  MuaioeB 

Odhecaton  A Venetiis  dedmo  octavo  caL 

juniaa.  Salutis  anno  1501,' — a  collection  of  96 
pieces  in  3  and  4  parts  by  laaac,  Joaquin.  Obrecht^ 
Ockeghem,  and  other  masters  of  the  day.  the 
parts  printed  opposite  one  another  on  the  <^eii 
pages  of  a  small  4to.  His  activity  wa 
great ;  Ghrysander*  gives  a  list  of  18  worka  < 
tainly  and  2  probably  issued  between  June  12, 
1501,  and  Nov.  28,  1504.  The  last  work  cited 
by  Eitoer  (BibUographie)  b  the  'Motetti  della 
Corona,*  a  collection  of  83  motets  for  4,  5,  and  6 
voices  (in  separate  part  books)  in  4  portionB,  the 
4th  portion  of  which  was  published  at  Foesoim- 
brone  Oct.  31,  15 19.  F^tis  however*  mentions 
three  masses,  in  large  fdio,  printed  for  the  lectern 
of  a  church,  with  the  date  1523-25  and  knocked 
down  to  an  unknown  buyer  at  a  sale  at  Rome 
in  1829.  His  life  and  works  are  exhaustively 
treated  by  Anton  Schmid,  '  Ottaviano  dei  Pe- 
tracci,'  etc.,  Vienna,  1845.  [G.] 

PETTIT,  Waltbb,  violoncellist,  was  bom  in 
London  on  March  14,  1836,  and  received  his 
musical  education  chiefly  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  In  1851  he  was  engaged  by  Balfe  fat 
the  orohestra  of  Her  Majesty's  llieatzis,  in  which 
he  remained  for  many  years.  In  186 1  he  suc- 
ceeded Lucas  as  principal  violoncello  in  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra,  and  in  1876  took  the  place  of 
Paque  in  Her  Majesty's  private  band.  [T.P.H.] 

PEUTINGER,  Conrad,  a  lover  and  supporter 
of  church  music  at  a  time  when  church  music  was 
the  only  kind,  and  a  keen  devotee  for  the  welfiure 
of  literature  and  art.  He  was  bom  at  Augsbmg 
(the  city  of  the  Fuggers)  in  7465  ;  was  educated 
in  Italy;  in  1493  became  secretary  to  the  senate 
of  Augsburg;  in  152 1,  at  the  diet  of  Worms, 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  city,  and  others  in  addition.  He 
was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities,  inscriptions, 
and  MSS.,  and  in  particular  was  the  owner  of 
the  *Peutinger  Tables,'  a  map  of  the  military 
roads  of  the  Lower  Boman  Empire,  probably 
dating  about  225,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  geographical  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  is  now  in  the  State  Library  at  VieniuL 
His  devotion  to  music  is  shown  by  his  preface 
to  the  *  Liber  selectarum  Gantionum  quas  vulgo 
Mutetas   appellant,   sex,   quinque,   et   quataor 


*  In  hb '  Ifalopolaa.'  we  OhrrModer  (Moaleal  Timet.  18IT,  p.  !■  aX 
FMte  howerer  quotas  this  very  work  m  an  evidence  that  OkUd  fol- 
lowed Petraocl's  metliod  of  two  printingi  (Biocr.  uiiIt.  toL  tU.  p.  II 
note.  ed.  18M). 

•  The  method  of  iiHntlaf  I7  double  Impranlon— to  m  to  ohtala 
the  stare  lines  continuous  without  the  breaks  Inerltable  In  printing 
bf  a  single  Imprssalon— was  patented  by  Sehenrmann  In  UBS.  [Baa 
SOHEORMANN.I 

«  Musical  Times,  p.  as  a.  •  Blag.  nntr.  flL  16  a. 
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TDcnm,*  of  Qrimmins  and  Wynong,  Angsbuig 
1520,  a  volume  containing  34  Latin  motets  by 
H.  Icao,  Josquin  dee  Pr^  Obrecht,  Fiene  de 
la  Bue,  Senfl,  and  othen.  [G.] 

PEVERNAQE,  Andreas,  bom  in  the  year 
I543,>  at  Courtrai,  in  Flanden.    He  held  an 
appointment  in  hia  native  town  until  his  mar- 
riage,' June  15,  1574,  and  loon  after  moved  to 
Antwerp  as  bhoirmaster  in  the  cathedral.   There 
he  led  an  active  life,  composing,  editing,  and  giv- 
ing  weekly  performances  at  his  house  of  the  best 
native  and  foreign  music.    He  died  at  the  age  of 
48,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedraL   Sweertius' 
describes  him  as  *vir  ad  modestiam  factus,  et 
totus  candidus,  quas  in  Musico  mireris,  quibus 
cum  leviusculis  notis  annata  levitas  videtur.' 
The  same  author  gives  the  following  epitaph : — 
M.  Andra  Peyernaglo 
Mnaioo  ezoellenti 
Hnjiu  eocIesiA  phonaaoo 
et  Marin  flli« 
Msria  Ha«cht  yida*  et  FF.  H.  pow. 
Obiemnt  Hie  XXX  Julii.  Aetat  XLYin. 
niaUFeb.    Aetat  Xn.    MDT.XXXTX, 

F^tis  mentions  5  books  of  chansons  and  i  book 
of  sacred  motets,  published  in  the  composer's 
lifetime,  and  5  masses  and  a  book  of  motets  for 
the  chief  church  festivals,  as  posthumous.  The 
British  Museum  contains  i  book  of  chansons,  and 
2  imperfect  copies  of  the  'Harmonia  Celeste,* 
a  collection  of  madrigals  edited  by  Pevemage, 
in  which  7  of  his  own  pieces  appear.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  Eitner*  mentions  16  detached 
pieces  in  various  collections  of  the  time.  Two 
pieces  have  been  printed  in  modem  type— an  ode 
to  S.  Cecilia,  'O  virgo  ^generosa/  composed  for  the 
inauguration  of  his  house  concerts,*  and  a  9-part 
•  Gloria  in  excelais.* *  [J.R.S.-B.] 

FEZZE,  Alessakdro,  an  able  violoncellist, 
was  bom  in  Milan  in  1835.  He  received  his 
first  musical  instruction  firom  his  £ather,  an  ex- 
cellent amateur.  In  1846  he  was,  after  competi- 
tion, admitted  to  the  Milan  Conservatorio,  whore 
his  master  was  the  celebrated  Merighi.  After 
a  course  of  concerts  in  North  Italy  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  violoncello  at  La  Scala.  Lumley 
brought  him  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1857, 
where  he  remained  until  the  theatre  was  burnt 
down.  He  also  played  principal  violoncello  with 
Pettit  at  the  old  Philharmonic,  and  was  for  some 
years  engaged  at  Covent  Garden.  [T.P.H.] 

PHILADELPHIA  is  remarkable  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  for  its  vigorous  mu- 
sical life.     No  less  than  sixty-five  societies  for 

I  'HuUr  A.  Pwsniace . . .  died  Jnly  8a  1S09,  about  taalf-put  four 
In  the  afternoon,  afler  fire  weeks'  tllneM.'  (See  note  dlacorered  by 
M.  de  Burbure  in  Antwerp  Cathedral  books.)  Thus  the  last  two 
letters  of  the  date  in  the  epluph  hare  chanced  places ;  it  should 
stand  MBLXixxL  Ha  died  at  tbe  age  of  48,  which  llxes  the  date  of  hk 
birth. 

a  Paquofs  'Hlstolre  lltteraire  des  Faja-baa.'  Tom.  9.  p.  SSI  (Loo- 
Tain.  1767).  The  author  gtvas  a  reference. '  Franc  Hceml  poemata, 
ed.  IflTS.  p.  8SB,  940,  od  U  J  a  deui  Kpithalames:  In  nuptias  Andrass 
Feremage,  apud  Gortraoenses  BymphonaMi,  et  Xarise  Itoges  rldu*. 
17  cal.JuUi.  anno  12774.' 

>  '  Athena  Belgicie.'  Antwerp.  1«S  (Brit.  Mns.  IlWl  k).  Both  the 
year  of  death  and  the  name  of  Peremage's  wife  are  probably  Incor- 
rect.   Bee  notes  1  and  3.  *  Bibliographle. 

i  Commer— '  CoUeetio  op.  mnaleonini  Bauv.'  Vol.  Till  (Berlin, 
Traotweln).  •  Ambros. '  Oeschiehte,'  UL  816. 

f  (teeilla,  TOD  Oberhoflhr,  Luambarg,  lUA,  Ko.  7. 
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the  active  practice  of  music  exist  within  its  pre- 
cincts. The  oldest  of  these,  the  Musical  Fund 
Society,  was  established  on  February  29,  i8ao. 
In  1823  the  society  built  a  hall  for  its  meetings, 
and  about  seven  years  later  an  academv  was 
opened  for  musical  instruction.  After  naving 
given,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  about  100 
concerts,  in  which  nearly  all  the  best  European 
and  American  artists  took  part,  increased  com- 
petition in  musical  affikirs  compelled  the  society 
to  alter  its  original  system,  but  for  the  last  15 
years  its  funds  have  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating, so  that  a  capital  has  now  been  secured 
with  which  it  is  hoped  a  permanent  school  of 
music  will  eventually  be  established.  In  the  60 
years  of  its  existence  the  society  has  given  freely 
from  its  funds  to  the  relief  of  its  professional' 
members  and  their  families,  and  to  provide  for 
their  children  after  the  death  of  their  parents. 
The  society  has  accumulated  a  considerable 
library  of  vocal  and  orchestral  scores,  etc.  At 
present  there  are  50  members,  14  of  whom  are 
professional  musicians. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  at  the  end  of  this 
article  will  be  found  a  list  ^  of  musical  societies 
(with  the  names  of  their  conductors)  which  are 
now  in  existence  in  Philadelphiii.  Of  these  the 
Orpheus  Club,  a  choral  society  for  men*s  voices, 
was  organised  in  August  1873,  and  has  a  limited 
membership  of  30  active  and  300  associate  and 
subscribing  members.  The  Cecilian  Society  was 
organised  May  35, 1875,  and  has  an  active  mem- 
bership of  about  400.  The  Beethoven  Society 
was  founded  in  1869. 

The  university  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in 
Philadelphia,  has  established  a  Faculty  of 
Music,  and  confers  degrees  on  students  who 
attend  its  lectures  and  pass  an  examination  in 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition.  Lec- 
tures and  instruction  are  given  by  the  Professor 
of  Music  (Mr.  H.  A.  Clarke)  who  has  also  or- 
ganised an  orchestra  and  a  glee-dub,  composed  of 
the  undergraduate  students. 

There  are  several  private  musical  academies 
at  Philadelphia.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  (President,  Mme. 
Emma  Seiler),  which  has  a  regular  attendance  of 
over  100  pupils. 


MtrSICAL  SOCIETIES 

AbtSoeietj.    H.  A.  Clarke. 
Allemania.    P.  W.  Kllnsel. 
Amphion  8oeietY. 
Arbeiter  S&ngerDand. 
Arion.    J.  Sobaaf. 
Arion  (of  Germantown). 
Aurora. 
BeethoTenLiedarkrani.  F. 

W.  KUnwL 
BeethoTenMaimeichor.  L. 

OrObl. 
Caecilia. 

G«cilian.    H.H.Cron. 
Cecilian  Hasical  Beneficial 

Association.     B.   G.  8. 

Wilkfl,  Preeident. 
Golambia       QeaangTerein. 

W.  Winter. 
Golambia    Burschenwdiaft. 

li.  Ookenlander. 


IK  FHILADELFHIA. 
Concordia       Gesangrereiii. 

KGaetaL 
Concordia    Quartet    Glnbi 

L.  Engelke. 
Edntracht.    U.  Peters. 
Eintracht  Quartet  Club. 
Fidel  io  Gesangyeiein.     G. 

Wllke. 
Fldelio  MInnerebor. 
GambrinuB      SKngerkrani. 

F.  Stadler,  Secretary. 
Germania  laederkranz.    G. 

Wilke. 
Germania  Wkaaexcbor.    J. 

Brenner. 
Germania Orobeetra.    CM. 

Schmitz. 
Handel  and  Haydn  Sodety. 

C.  Sents. 
Harmonie.    F.  W.  KOnasL 


I  Oompned  for  this  work  by  Hr.  Kdaand  WoWeflfer  sad  Vr.  J.  O. 
BoaengarMii,  editor  of  th«  Philadelphia  Public  Ledfer.  to  whoM 
UDdnau  w«  ara  tlM  Indobtad  lor  tbo  infemiatUm  oooUinod  •bof. 
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Hannoni*  Quartet  Clnb.      I  FhiladalphU  Opn%  Veraliw 
Kremnacber    S&ngerband.         F.wink. 

Vr.  Winter.  !  Philhannonia  MUnnerchor. 

Iitoderkranz.     Dr.  BAm«>  Quartet  Club.    H.  Peters. 
Botbmanuer  QeeaugYereiii. 

H.Feten. 
Slngerbund.    0.  Oftrtuer. 
Sehnier     Liedertafel.      J. 

Scfaaaf. 
Schiller  Quartet  Club. 
Schwabiacber  Liederkraxis. 
Schweitzer  M&imerohor.  J. 

Brenner. 
Southwark  Llederkranx. 
Bonthwark  ^ngerbuxuL 
Teutonia  MUnnerchor. 
Teutonia  Sllngerbund.    H. 

Peters. 
Tiflchler  Minnemhnr.     J. 

Brenner. 
Turner  Oesang  Seotion.    J. 

W.  Joet. 
Union  SKnoerbund. 


liiedertofel.    J.W.Joit. 
Liedertafel   d.   D.   F.    Ge- 

meinde.    P.  Joat. 
LotuClub.    O.M.SchmitB. 
La  Lyre.    F.  M.  A.  Perrot. 
I^cClttb.    H.  Keely. 
Muajunk  Choral  Society. 

W.  A.  Newland. 
Mllnnerohor.    £.  GasteL 
Marburger  Liedertafel.    O. 

FOlker. 
MendelBBohn  Club.    W.W. 

Oilchriit. 
Mosart  Harmonie. 
Mozart  Biinnerchor.    J.  Q. 

Dickel. 
Mosart  Quartet  Club. 
Musical  Fund  Society.    Dr. 

Dunglison,  Presiuettt. 
Orchester    der  D.   F.   Ge- 

meinde.       G.     Heine 


Orpt 

Philadelphia  Amateur  Or- 
cbestra.    J.  Brophy. 

Philadelphia  Munical  Asso- 
ciation.   L.  lilngelke, 


ngerbi 

West  Philadelphia  Choral 
Society.  W.  W.  Gil- 
christ. 

West  Philadelphia  Har- 
monie.   A.  Faas. 

West  Philadelphia  M&nnai^ 
chor. 

Young  MILnnerchor.  B. 
Grikner.         [W.B.S.] 


PHILEMON  ET  BAUCIS.  Anotunfinequent 
•object  for  the  mudcal  atage  both  in  France  and 
Germanj.  It  was  set  by  Gounod  to  words  by 
Barbier  and  Carrd  in  3  acts,  and  brought  out  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Feb.  18,  i860.  [G.] 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  This  society 
was  founded  in  London  in  181 3  for  the  en- 
couragement of  orchestral  and  instrumental 
music.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corri,  and 
W.  Dance  invited  various  professional  friends  to 
meet  them  on  Sunday,  Jan.  24, 181 3,  when  a  plan 
was  formed  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  society  with  thirty  members,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  forty — seven  of  whom  were  made 
directors  for  the  management  of  the  concerts — 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  asHOciates.  The 
subscription  for  members  was  three  guineas,  and 
for  associates  two  guineas  each.  Subscribers 
were  admitted  on  the  introduction  of  a  member 
on  paying  fcmr  guineas,  and  resident  families  of 
any  subscriber  two  guineas  each. 

The  principal  musicians  in  London  readily 
joined,  and  gave  their  gratuitous  services  in  the 
orchestra.  The  first  series  of  eight  concerts  on 
Mondays,  at  irregular  intervals,  commenced  on 
March  8,  181 3,  at  the  Argyll  Eoomn,  Regent 
Street — 'Leader,  Mr.  Saloznon;  at  the  piano- 
forte (in  lieu  of  the  conductor  as  at  present), 
Mr.  dementi' — and  was  both  financially  and 
artistically  successful. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  during 
the  first  seaaon: — J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corri, 
W.  Dance,  M.  Cleraenti.  W.  Ayrton,  W.  Shield, 
J.  J.  Graeff,  H.  R.  Bishop,  W.  Blake,  J.  B. 
Salomon,  C.  Neate,  R.  Potter,  Sir  Geo.  T.  Smart, 
F.  Cramer,  T.  Attwood,  J.  B.  Viotti,  —  Hill, 
—  Moralt.  G.  E.  Griffin,  J.  Bartleman,  W. 
Knyvett,  Louis  Berger,  C.  Ashley,  R.  Cooke, 
F.  Yaniewicz,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  V.  Novello,  W. 
Horsley,  W.  Sherrington,  A.  Ashe.  Among  the 
aasodates,  of  whom  at  the  outset  there  were  38, 
are  found  the  names  of  Bridgetower,  Mori,  Kaldi, 
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Gpriaai  Potter,  Spagnoletti,  Samuel  Wedej,  and 
other  eminent  musicians. 

The  following  have  been  the  Treasoren  of  the 
80cioty:-W.Ayrton(i8i3-i4);W.Danoe(i8i5); 
M.  dementi  (1816-1 7);  R.  H.  Potter  (i  818-10); 
T.  Attwood  (i8ao);  W.  Dance  (1821-32);  W. 
Sherrington  (1833-35);  W.  Danoe  (1836-39); 
G.  F.  Anderson  (1840-76);  W.  G.  MacfiBoren 
(1877-80).  The  Secretaries  have  been  H.  Dance 
(1813);  0.  J.  Ashley  (1813-15);  W.  Watts 
(1815-47);  G.W.Budd  (1847-50);  G.Hogaith 
(1850-64);  Campbell  Clarke  (1864-66);  Stanley 
Lucas  (1866-80). 

In  the  early  days  of  the  sooieCy  ttro  sym- 
phonies, two  concertos,  two  qoarteta  or  qointets 
zor  string  or  wind  instruments,  with  two  or  more 
vocal  concerted  pieces,  constituted  the  eTening's 
programme.  Chamber  instrumental  musie  is  now 
excluded,  and  other  arrangements  are  oiade  cock- 
forming  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  and  the 
comfort  of  the  subsoriberB. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  of  oar  own  country- 
men, foreign  non-resident  mosidans  have  &om 
time  to  time  been  invited  to  direct  the  pei^ 
formanoes,  often  of  works  composed  at  the 
express  request  of  the  society,  as  Chenibini 
(March  13,  1815),  Spohr  (1820,  1843),  Weber 
(1826),  Mendelssohn  (1829,  42,  44,  47),  HiUtf 
(1852),  Wagner  (1855),  Gounod  (1871).  The 
intimate  association  of  the  Society  witht  these 
great  composers,  as  well  as  with  Onslow  and 
Beethoven,  etc.  etc.,  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
show  the  artbtic  recognition  which  this  instito- 
tion  has  received  from  music's  greatest  profeaeon. 
A  good  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  Society  in 
1820  may  be  fonned  from  Spohr*8  account  in 
his  Autobiography.  *  Notwithstanding  the  hiirh 
price  of  admission,  says  he,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers was  so  great  that  many  hundreds  who 
had  inscribed  their  names  could  not  obtain  seats.' 

The  following  sununary  of  the  principal  new 
events  of  each  season  will  be  the  best  epitome  of 
the  earnest  artistic  work  done  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  It  wHl  show  how  far  the 
Society  since  its  establishment  may  claim  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  music ;  how 
many  masterpieces  of  the  most  different  s<^ooU. 
since  become  classic,  were  first  heard  in  Sngland 
at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  and  how  many  great 
players  have  there  made  their  debUt  before  an 
English  audience.  These  claims  to  distinction 
are  due  to  the  discretion  and  energy  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Society.  Their  post  is  an  hono- 
rary one,  involving  much  time  and  labour,  and 
it  is  through  their  exertions  that  the  Society  has 
for  so  long  maintained  its  position  against  con- 
tinually increasing  competition,  and  has  on  mora 
than  one  occasion  been  rescued  from  pecuniary 
difficulty  and  placed  again  in  a  state  of  proBperity. 

The  list  shows,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 
the  fresh  works  brought  forward  and  the  first 
appearances  of  artists ;  the  stock  pieces  of  the 
repertoire,  and  the  re-appearances  of  fiavourite 
players  and  singers  being  but  rarely  named. 

la  the  programmes  of  the  first  seaaon  the 
works  are  but  rarely  specified. 
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r.B.  •  denotM  that  ft  work  wa*  oompoaed  for  the 
ioty ;  t«  that  it  waa  first  performed  in  England  at 
date  named. 

3.  Symphonies^Haydn  (4\  Mosart  (S),  BeethoTen  (3\ 
Pleyel  (1<,  Woelfl  (1),  Clementi  (2).  Bomberg  (1). 
Overtures— Gherubini  (4),  Haydn  (I),  Moxart  il.Paer 
O).  Septet— Beethoven.  Qnarteta  and  QaintMs— 
Haydn,  Morart,  Beethoven,  J.  0.  Bach,  Bomberg, 
Viotti,  etc. 

4.  fSinfonia  Eroica.  •t2  MS.  Symphonies,  F.  Bies. 
•i  Quartet,  GriMn.  MS.  Symphonies,  Haydn, 
t  Crotch,  and  t  Asioli.  •f  New  Overture,  G  herubini. 
•t Overture,  Berger.  Selection  ftom  'Mount  of 
Olives.*  B.  Bombeiv  plays.  N.B.  Gherubini  accepts 
2002.  for  a  new  symphony,  overture,  and  vocal  piece. 

5.  t  Overture.  'Anacreon.'  conducted  by  Gherubini. 
•t  MS.  Symphony  and  MS.  Overture  by  Gherubini. 
tMS.  Symphonies  bv  Bies  and  Woelfl;  fMS.  Sestet, 
Kalkbrenner.  Kalxbrenner  and  Lafont  play.  2001. 
voted  for  trial  of  new  works.  3  MS.  Overtures 
bought  from  Beethoven. 

.6.  tSymphony  in  G  minor,  Beethoven.  fMS.  Symphony, 
Bies.  tMS.  Overture,  Beethoven.  •fMS.  Bardic 
Overture,  Bies.  *i  MS.  Overture  and  Sestet,  Potter. 
•t  MS,  Symphony,  Fdmy.  •!  MS.  Overture,  Burrowes. 
Baillot  plays  at  Ist,  and  leads  at  eth  and  7th  concerto. 

l7.  t  Overtures,  Fidelio  and  Goriolan.  t  Symphonv  in 
A,  Beethoven,  f  MS.  Symphony,  Burghersh.  Anfossi 
plays.    Invitation  to  Beethoven. 

IS.    iHummel's  Septet    t  MS.  Symphony,  Bies. 

19.  IMS.  Symphony,  Glementi  MS.  Trio,  Lindl^. 
•tMS.  Quintet,  Bies. 

20.  Spohr's  first  visit ;  plays  his  Dramatic  Concerto, 
and  conducts  his  MS.  n  Symphony  iNo.  2)  and  fNonet. 
Keate  plays  a  f  Concerto  by  Beethoven.  Further 
commissions  to  Beethoven. 

21.  Overtures,  'tin  F,  Spohr,  fin  D,  Bombexg.  Mo- 
scheles  plays  his  fMS.  Concerto.  Potter  plays 
Mozart's  t  Concerto  in  D. 

22.  t  Overture,  Leonora,  f  Concerto  for  P.F.  and 
Chorus,  Steibelt  (Neate);  Mrs.  Anderson's  first  ap- 

Eranoe— tHummel's  B  minor  Guncerto.    H.  Field 
th)  plays  f  Concerto,  Hummel.    MS.  Symphony, 
hsa.  t  MS.  Concerto,  Moecheles.  1st  app.  Caradori. 
2^>.    t  MS.  Symphony,  dementi,    f  MS.  Overture  ^op. 
124\  Beethoven. 

24.  lieethoven's  tO  minor  Concerto  (Potter^.  tMS. 
Overture:  Clementi.  Kalkbrenner  plays  tMS.  Con- 
certo. Szymanowska  plays.  1st  app.  Miss  Paton, 
Mme.  Pasta. 

25.  •tChoral  Symphony  (Mar.  21>.  Overtures— fEury- 
anthp,  t  Olimpia,  Spontini  ;t  Alcalde,  Onslow.  Gon- 
certos— t  Beethoven,  in  li  (Potter),  t  Weber's  Goncert- 
BtUck  (Neate).  Pasta  and  Caradori  sing.  Female 
Associates  first  elected. 

2<3.  Weber  conducts,  April  3.  tMS.  Symphony.  Potter 
t  Overture,  Jessonda.  De  Beriot  plays  a  Concerto 
by  Rode. 

27.  t  M8.  Overtures  hy  Schloesser  and  Goss.  Liszt's 
first  appearance  (May  21)  in  Concerto  by  HummeL 
Ist  app.  Mme.  Stockhausen. 

28.  tbyniphony  in  Eb,  Spohr.  Last  appearance  of 
Clementi.    Pixis  plays. 

2'.).  Mendelssohn  condacto  his  tC  minor  Symphony 
M.iy  25/.  t  Spohr's  double  Quartet.  Sontag  and 
M:\libran  sing. 

30.  Argyll  Rooms  burnt  (Feb.  6) ;  library  saved ;  con- 
cert-room of  Opera  House  engsged.  Meiulolssohn's 
Overture  to  M.  N.  Dream.  fOverture,  William  Toll. 
Nottumo  for  wind,  Mozart.  Ist  app.  Mme.  Dulcken, 
De  Ben  .t,  Leblache. 

131.  Selection  from  Spohr's  Last  Judgment,  t  Over- 
ture, Alcliymist,  Spohr.  1st  app.  Hummel,  H.  Bla- 
grove,  Rubini,  Mi!«H  Inverarity. 

«2.  Symphonies— T  Moscbeles  in  G,  't  MS.,  Onslow  in 
tReethoven's  Violin  Concertcj  (Eliason).  fMendels- 
eohu's.  Isles  of  Fingal  (MS.).  Mendelssohn  plays 
tG  minor  Concerto  twice.  John  FiL'ld  (Russia) 
plays  his  Concerto  in  Eb.  Schrdder-Devrient,  Cinti- 
miiioreau,  Tamburini,  sing.  Mendelsaohu  com- 
missioned to  write  symphony,  overture,  and  vocal 
fioce.  Commissions  ffiven  to  J.  B.  Cramer,  Bi?>hop, 
'otter,  Griesliach,  Nenkomm,  Moscheles,  Griffin, 
Attwood,  Horsley,  Novello,  Goss,  and  T.  Cooke. 
^.B.  dementi's  funeral,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
conducted  by  the  Society. 

03.  •+ Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony  and  •fTrum- 
mt  Overture,  •j  MS.  Syin '  hony  <  A  minor)  by  I*otter. 
ilendelHsohn  plays  Mozuit'i^  D  minor  Concerto.  1st 
app.  Uerz,  Clara  Novello,  Mi^s  Mastson.  N.B.  Con- 
certs transferred  to  H<unover  S<iuare.  Hon.  members 
first  elected— Auber,  Hummel,  Le  Sueur,  Mendeis- 
aohn,  Meyerbeer,  Onslow. 
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1834.  •t Bishop's  Cantata.  'The  Seventh  Day*;  'Mo- 
TeUo*s  do.  *  Bosalba  ^ ;  ^t  Horsley's  motet  Ex- 
altabo.*  't  Overture,  Griesbach.  Mendelssohn's 
t  *  Melusina'  and  •t '  Infelioe.'  Beethoven's  E  b  Con- 
certo, Mrs.  Anderson.  Moscbeles  plays  his  t  Concerto 
Fantastiqua  (MS.),  lit  app.  of  Yieuxtemps.  Grisi, 
Ivanoff. 

1835.  tSpohr^  *Weihe  der  TOne.*  tMS.  Symphony, 
Manrer.  't  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Herx.  1st  app.  of 
W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Blagrove,  Servais,  Brambilla, 
Miss  Poi'tans. 

1896.    t  Mendelssohn's  *Galm  Sea.'     tLachner's  Sym- 
in  Eb.    't  Bishop's  Cantata  '  Departure  from 

se '  (Malibran).    Bennett  plays  his  t  Concerto, 

G  minor.  1st  app.  of  Thalberg,  Ole  Bull,  lipinski, 
Balfe. 

1837.  tSymphony  in  A,  Onslow.  Overtures— t Bies; 
t  *  Cymbelinp,'^Potter ;  t '  Naiades '  (MS.),  W.  S.  Ben- 
nett, tlntrod.  and  FuguCj  Mozart.  Choral  Sym- 
phony.   Ist  app.  of  Bosenhain,  Miss  Birch,  Bonconi. 

1838.  1  Menddssonn's  D  minor  Concerta  MS.  (Mrs. 
Anderson),  t  Bennett's  F  minor  do.,  MS.  (Bennett). 
tMS.  Concerto,  Hummel  (Dulcken).     Choral  Sym- 

'  o»y.    1st  app.  of  Hausmann,  Heinemeyer,  Pott, 

18397  Bennett's  MS.  Overtures  t'Wood  Nymphs'  and 

*  Parisina.*  t  Concerto  Pastorale,  Moscheies.  f  Over- 
ture, *  Yelva,'  Beissigeor.  1st  app.  of  Mario  (in  £ng- 
landS  Dorus  Gras,  Bainforth. 

1840.  t  Symphonies  No.  6  and 'Historical,' Spohr.  fMS. 
Symphony,  Jos.  Strauss.  1st  app.  of  Nau,  Molique. 
Ldsat,  Ole  Bull,  and  Henry  Field  (Bath),  play. 

1841.  Lobgesan^.  Overtures,  t'Benv.  Cellini,' Berlios: 
'Yampyr.' Lindpaintner;  '  Be^cide,' Lucas.  Choral 
Svmpliony.  Bennett's  C  minor  Concerto.  L'szt, 
vienxtemps,  David,  play.  Ist  app.  of  Dol^y,  Lftwe, 
Misses  Williams. 

1842.  tMS.  Symphony  and  tMS.  Concerto,  Molique. 
tMS.  Symphony,  (Virtue  and  Vice),  Spohr.  Men- 
delssohn conducts  t  Scotch  Symphony  and  Hebrides, 
and  plays  his  D  minor  Concerto.  1st  app.  of  Miss 
Bassano.  Adelaide  Knniblc,  Parish-Alvars.  Bennett 
and  Thalberg  play ;  Mario  singH. 

1843.  t Overture,  ^Macbeth  '  Spohr.  t Chopin's  F minor 
Concerto  (Dulcken>.  Choral  Fantasia  (Mrs.  Ander- 
son), t  MS.  Concert-niece  in  A  minor,  Bennett. 
Choral  Symphony  (twice\  Lobgesang.  Weihe  der 
Tone.  Ist  app.  of  Albertazzi,  StaudiKl,  Sivori,  Mme. 
Oury,  Dreyechock.  Spohr  plays  and  conducts.  N.B. 
Nine  concerts. 

1844.  t  Overture,  Leonora,  No.  1.  t  Ruins  nf  Athens. 
tOverture  and  Suite,  Bach,  t  Walpurgisnight.  Bee- 
thoven's Concerto  in  G,  and  Violin  do.  Midsummer 
N.  D.  music.  Ist  app.  of  Ernst,  Sainton,  Joachim, 
Piatti,  Buddeue.  Mendelssohn  conducts  last  5  con- 
certs. Sivori,  Bennett,  play.  1st  aj^  of  Castellan, 
A.  Thillon. 

1845.  Macfarrcn's  Symphony  in  CJ  minor.  Overture, 
•Gantcm're,'  Fesca.  -f  Concerto,  D  minor.  Bach 
(Moecheles).  Walpnrffisniaht.  1st  app.  of  L.  de 
Meyer.  MilanolloB,Pischek,Cavallini;  Samton,Oury, 
Vieuxtemps,  Bennett,  play. 

1846.  Mr.  Costa  conducts  (till  1854).  t  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D.  t  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  (Sivori). 
t  MS.  Concerto,  P.  Alvars  (Mrao.  Dulcken).  t  Spohr's 
Concerto  in  G  iSaimont.  f Bennetts  Caprice  in  K 
(Bennett).  +  Spohr's  Ci>ncortante.  MS.  Ist  app.  Mme. 
Plf-yel,  Lockey,  Lavigne.  H.  Field,  Vieuxtemps,  P. 
Alvars,  play. 

1847.  Mass  m  C,  Beethoven,  t  Symphony  in  D  (3  move- 
ments), Mozart.  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony,  Con- 
certo in  G  (Mendelsisohn),  Violin  Concerto  (Joachim). 
Midsummer  N.  D.  music.  Scotch  Symphony.  Men- 
delssohn conducted  and  played  at  the  4th  concert — 
his  last  visit.  Ist  app  of  Kate  Loder,  Hellmesberger. 
Persian!.  Bennett.  Vieuxtpmpp,  play :  H.  Phillips 
sings  'On  Lena's  gloomy  heath,'  MeTidelasohn  (MS.). 

1848.  t  Mendelssohn  s  *To  the  sons  of  Art'    +  Overture, 

•  Struen-ee.'  t  Symphony,  B  minor.  A.  Hesse.  Over- 
ture, 'Siege  of  Corinth,'  Rossini.  tOverture,  'Tita- 
nia,'  Grietibach,  'Parisina,'  Bennett.  Ist  app.  of 
Viardot  Garcia,  Alboni,  H.  C.  Owper,  Prudent. 

1849.  Mendel«M)hn'8  t  Athalie  ( twice  ,  f  Buy  1  '.las  (M3.>, 
and  Serenade  and  Alio  gi'>joso.  Choral  Symphony. 
1st  app.  of  Mile.  Neruda,  L.  Sloper,  Hancock  (cello), 
J.  B.  Chatterton,  Sims  Beeves,  Mi.^s  Lucombe,  Jetty 
Treffs,  Wartel. 

18fi0.  Griesibach's  tMS.  Overture,  'Tempest.'  Oonoert- 
BtUck,  C  minor,  Benedict.  Walpurgi'-night.  1st  app. 
of  Charton,  Hayes,  Pyne,  Formes,  Alanl,  Benedict, 
Salnman.  Thalberg  plays  Mosart's  D  minor  Concerto. 

1861.  +^lS.Overture,Sohl6s8er.  t Concertos— t violin— Eb, 
Mozart  (Sainton) ;  iSpohr,  No.  2  (Blagrove) ;  PF. 
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Hnmmel,  A  minor  (Pftver).  ChonJ  Sympl- 
Tnunpet  Orertare.  lat  app.  of  Bnichudt,  J.  81 
hAusen,  BottMlni,  W.  H.  Holmea,  Paoar. 

1862.  t  HiUer's  Symphonj '  Im  Freien.*  t  Scotch  fimtasi^ 
Joachim.  Orertnre,' Don  Quixote/ Maofanen.  lit 
app.  Claon,  Halle,  John  Thomas,  OavdonL  HiUer 
oondncta  (Jane  28). 

1863.  t^Praitie  of  Music,*  Beethoren.  t  A  minor  Svm- 
pbonj,  Oade.  t  Orertnie.  Soheno,  and  Finale,  Schu- 
mann. fLoreley  finale,  Mendelsaohn  (Pyne). 
t' Harold  in  lUJj*  (Sainton):  'Bepoee'  (Oardoni); 
Orertare,  'Gamaral  Bomain '— all  by  Berlios. 
t  HiUer's  Oonoerto  (Hiller)  t  Overture,  *  Oenueeerii^' 
Lindpaintner.  •  MS.  Symphony,  Gherubini.  Mid- 
■ammer  N  J),  moiio  (twice).  1st  app.  F.  Hiller,  Win- 
terbottom. 

1854.  t  Symphony,  B  flat,  Schumaon.  tMS.  Symphony, 
Boeenhain.    Irt  app.  Belletti. 

1806.  Wasner  conducts,  t  Selection,  <  Lohengrin.*  MS. 
Sym^ony  in  Bb,  Lucae.  tOrerture,  'Chevy 
Cnase,' Macfarren.  tOvertare,* Tannhiuser ' (twice). 
tX3oncerto,  E  minor,  Chopin  (^Balle).  1st  app.  Jenny 
Ney,  Budendorfll 

1866.  Stemdale  Bennett  oondncts  (till  1866).  Schu- 
mann's t*  Paradise  and  Perl.*  Overtures,  t  *  Don  Gar- 
loe,'  Macfarren;  t* Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  Potter. 
1 13  Vars.  s^rieuses,  Mendelssohn,  lat  app.  Arabella 
Ooddud,  Mme.  Schumann,  Mme.  Lino.  N.B.  Six 
concerts. 

1857.  tPF.  Concerto  in  G.BubinBteln.  litapp.B«m«nyi, 
A.  Bubinstein.    Six  concerts. 

1858.  t  CoDoerto  Na  4,  David.  Ist  app.  "W .  G.  Gusina,  Bott. 

1869.  tJoachim's  Hungarian  Concerto  (Joachim).  Ben- 
nett's 'May  Queen.'  lat  app.  Csillag,  ArtM.  Six 
concerts. 

1860,  t  Symphony,  *The  Seasons,*  Spofar.  t  Concerto, 
Dussek,  Q  minor  (Goddard).  1st  app.  Becker,  Ltt- 
beok,  K6mpel,  Paque,  Parepa,  Santl^.  Six  concerts. 

1861.  1st  app.  licmmens  Sherrington,  Delle  Sedie.  J.  F. 
Bamett,  Straus,  O.  Ooldschmidt.  Mosoheles's  last 
appearance.    Eight  concerts  again. 

1802.  Jubilee  year.  Symphonv,Gade.  Overtures,  •!*  Para- 
dise and  PerL*  Bennett:  'Qenoveva,'  Schumann. 
Gonoertoe— tipple. Beethoven  (Joachim.  Piatti.Cu- 
■ins) :  t  A  minor,  Yiotti  (Joachim^ ;  tCello,  Davidoff 
mavidofl),  tCJello,  Piatti  (Piatti).  Violin,  David 
wecker).  'Hear  my  Prayer,'  Mendelssohn  (Mme. 
Idnd).  1st  app.  Titiens,  Miles.  Maxchiaio,  Davidoff, 
lAvlgne.    N.B.  Nine  concerts. 

1863.  t  Music  to  Egmont,  Beethoven.  Ovartore,  *  Ossian,* 
Oade.  March  in  Tuudh&user.  t  Fantasia  appassio- 
nata,  Biets  (Piatti).    1st  app.  Bnsiau. 

1864.  Symphonies— •! Bennett,  MS.,  O  minor;  Schu- 
mann in  G.  Overtures — '  Feman  Cortei,'  Spontini ; 
♦Merry  Wives,*  Nicolai.  Concertos  —  t Bennett, 
No.  1  (H.  Thomas) :  t  Joachim,  No.  2,  in  O  (Joachim^. 
Serenade  and  Alio  giojoso,  Mendelssohn  (Hart- 
-vigson).  1st  app  B6ttemeim,Ouns,Trebelii,  Crosier. 

1866.  Overtures—  'Le  Philtre,'  Auber ;  t  •  Bienzi,'  Wag- 
ner. Concertos— t  Flute,  Molique  (Svendsen);  PF. 
Schumann  (Mme.  Schumann).  Finale  to  Loreley 
(Titiens).  Ist  app.  Murska,  Harriers- Wippem,  Sinico, 
AgnesL   Lauterbach,  Svendsen. 

1866.  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  Peri  *  (Parepa).  Qon- 
nod's  Symphony  in  Eb.  1st  app.  Ubrich,  CummingB, 
Auer,  Jaell,  Mehlig,  Wieniawsky.  N.B.  StemdiJe 
Bennett  resi^pis. 

1867.  W.  O.  Cusins  appointed  conductor.  •  t  Overture, 
'  Marmion,*  Sullivan.  Symphonies— Beethoven,  Cho- 
ral ;  Schubert.  B  minor ;  Schxunann.  D  minor.  1st 
app.  Nileson,  Mme.  Patey,  OrUtzmaoher. 

1868.  Beformation  Symphony,  Mendelssohn.  Orer- 
tures— * Blise,'  Gherubini;  t ' Boseuwald,*  Lucas: 
t  Symphonique.  J.  F.  Bamett :' Nonne  Sanglante,' 
Gounod;  t'Selva  inoantata,*  Benedict.  tC^ncert- 
■tUck  (op.  92.)  Schumann  (Mme.  Schumann).  Con- 
certos—f  Max Bruch  (Straus) ;  t  Besekirsky:  Beinecke 
gaeU).  1st  app.  FoU,  Kellogg,  Y.  Bigby,  E.  Wynne, 
Besekirsky,  Carrodos,  Bendano. 

1868.  N.B.  (Concerts  removed  to  St.  James's  Hall.  Pro- 
grammes annotated  by  Prof.  Macfarren.  t  Sympho- 
nies—Woelfl,  O  minor.  Overtures-  *  Gamaoho,'  Men- 
delssohn ;  '  King  Manfred.'  Beinecke ;  'Boeamunde,' 
Schubert.  1st  app.  H.  Holmes,  Neruda,  Beinecke, 
ZimmermanUtBegan,  MonbelU. 

1970.  Symphony,  Eb,  Schumann.  Orertnre, 'In  Memo- 
riam,'  Sullivan.    Concerto,  Bh,  Piatti.   Beethoven's 
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9  Symphonies.    Ist.  appb  Oraenyt 

1871.    Symphonies— t  Gounod  In   D; 

Overtures— 'Mireille,*   Gounod; 


Schubert  in  G. 
vrvoAkuxoB —  iuiroiiio,  \ruuiiuuj  '  ^^ood  Nymph,' 
Bennett;  'Bienzi,'  Wagner.  tSaltarello,  (Jounod. 
IGoncerto  grosso,  G  minor,  Handel,  t  Concertino, 
Bottesini.    1st  app^  Brandos,  Gapoul,  Fanre.  N3. 


Gold 
artists. 

1872.  Brahms*s  Serenade  in  D.  OvertorM— Bcmmtt, 
f  Ajax ':  Bonedict'Ttompeet.*  Goncertoe-tBwsh  in  G; 
tHandei,  oboe,  G  minor:  Lisrt,  £b;  Caaina,  A 
minor,  let  app.  Delaborde.  HartviAson,  Oarlotte 
PattL  Peechka-Xentner,  Marunon,  M.  Boae. 

1873.  Symphony,  t  G.  P.  E.  Bach  in  D ;  t  *  Taseo,'  Tiisst 
tBequiem,  Brahms.  Bach's  Ghiomatio  Fantasia 
Overtures— ' Faust,'  Spohr;  'Alfonso  and  BstzvUa,' 
Schubert;  'Mede^*  Gounod;  'Holllndar,*  W^- 
ner;  'St.  John  the  Baptist*  (MS.),  Macfarren.  Coa> 
oertos- Bubinstein,  G:  Brahms,  D  minor;  Mac- 
farren, G  minor  (Stians).  Ut  app.  AlTaiabema  lAojd, 
Golyns,  Von  Bcaow. 

1874.  tConcerto  grosso  in  A,  HandeL  Berenada  in  A, 
Brahms.  Overtorej'GenoveTa,' Schumann;  t* Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,*  Bheinberger.  tConoerto,  IaIo  in 
F  (Sarasate).  1st  app.  Sterling,  AdnolC  Kreba, 
8aint.«aSns,  SazasateT 

1876.  Concert  in  memory  of  Bennett:  his  Frefaids 
and  tFuneral  march,  'AJax*j_  and  'Woman  of 
Samaria.'  Symphony,  *Un  Walde,*  BafC.  Fesfc- 
OvertuTBLBenedict.  Concertoe  —  Yienxtenapa  in  A 
minor  (Wieniawski) :  Bali;  P  J*^  C  minor  (Jaell). 
Variations  on  theme  by  Haydn,  Brahms.  Mnaic  in 
the  'Tempest,' Sullivan.  •  t  IdyU  on  Bennott,  Mac- 
farren. Choral  SvmplMmy.  1st  app.  Breitner,  n»uii, 
Wilheln^,  TheUaKriedl&iider,  sTLftwe,  Shakeqteara. 
N.B.  Bennett's  faneral,  at  Westminster  Abben 
ducted  by  Philharmonic  Society,  B.  Aoad.  of  J 
and  B.  Soa  of  Muirician#. 

1876.  t  Dramatic  Symphony,  Bubinstein.  Suite,  B  minor. 
Bach  (flute).  Overtures-' Merry  Wivee,*  Bonnett; 
t'Wallenstein's  Gamp,*  'BheLnherger;  t*Lov«^s 
Labour's  Lost,*  Cusins;  'Meistersinger;'  liVagner. 
Concertoe— Henseit  F  minor  (Barth) ;  Babinstein, 
£b  (Bubinstein) ;  Ooltermann  (Laaerre).  Brahma's 
Bequiem  (2nd  time).  Ist  app.  Barth,  Osgood,  Bedakar. 
N.B.  Ten  concerts. 

1877.  Symphonies— t  Silas  In  0;  Brahma  in  O  mingr. 
Overtures—Elegiac,  Joachim:  'Lay  of  Lswt  Min- 
strel,' J.  F.  Bamett : '  Parisina,*  Bennett.  Concertoe— 
Mosart,  harp  and  flute ;  Grieg,  A  minor  ;  Bafl, 
cello.  Schumann's  Faust.  Pt  3.  1st  app.  Dannrea- 
ther,B.Hausmann,Hensoiiel,Mo(hickin.  P.Viaxdot. 
N.B.  Ten  concerta. 

1878.  Overture, 'Don Quixot^' Macfarren.  Ha^_^_ 

marsoh,  Wagner.  Concerto,  Violin,  MS./Wienia« 

t  Violin  Suite,  Baff  (Sarasate).  1st  app.  Bzttll,  Plants, 
Thursby,  Schou.    N.B.  Ei|^t  concerts. 

1879.  Symphonies— Ocean,  Bubinstein;  E  minor,  MBu, 
Macfarren.  Overture,  Italian,  Schubert.  Gooocortoe— 
Brahms,  Violin,  MS.  (Joachim,  twice);  SaintrSa£na, 
G  minor :  Fantaisie  Norvteienne,  Lalo  (Sarasate'. 
t  Bach's  Organ  Prelude  and  jPugue,  A  minor  vSaint- 
SaCns).  1st  app.  Janotha,  Saint-Saena,  Maaa. 

1880.  Symphonies— in  D,  Brahms ;  in  E  minor,  Snili'vaa. 
Overtures— t' Twelfth Niflht,'MS.. Benedict;  t<Moan- 
toin,  Lake,  and  Moorland,'  MS.,  H.Thomaa  :  t*  FrQh- 
lings,'  (}oets  M''Phddre,'  Biassenet:  'Horo  ^»wi 
Leander,'  MS.jW.  C.  Macfanen ; '  BecoIleetionB  of  tl» 
Past,' MS.,  G.  B.  Stephens ;  '  GusUve,*  Auber.  Con- 
certos—Mosart,  2  PF.S.  (Mehlig,  Bache) :  t  Jacksoo, 
PF.,  D  minor,  MS.  (Zimmermann):  Bubinstein. 
FF.,  in  G  (Tiraanoff ) ;  Scharwenka.  PF. ;  Pintti,  D 
minor.  Variations  for  Violin,  Joachim.  1st  app^ 
Montigny  Bemauiy,  Sauret,  Soharwenkn,  Timaaaet 

The  following  remarks,  which  appeared  in  the 
' Times*  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  Concerk 
of  1862,  give  an  excellent  ritwaU  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  np  to  that  date  : — 

The  'Jubilee  Concert*  was  worthy  to  oomucanoavts 
the  event  in  honour  of  which  it  was  pn\)ected— via.  tba 
s  .iccesuf  ul  completion  of  the  60th  year  or  the  Philharmoue 
Society,  iU  'golden  wedding'  with  the  sympathiea  of 
our  musical  public.  Since  its  institution  in  I2I3  tba 
Philharmonic  Society  has,  to  use  a  hom^y  phniae,  eecn 
its  *ups  and  downs.'  Mevertheless,  even  in  iu  ilnrtys* 
and  most  threatening  periods,  it  has  never  once  departed 
from  the  high  standard  which  it  set  itaelf  f^om  tha 
beginnina,  never  once  bv  lowering  the  standard  en- 
deavoured pusillanimouBly  to  minuter  to  a  taeta  Icaa 
scrupulous  and  refined  than  that  to  which  it  made  ita 
first  appeal^nd  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  a  world-wkie 
celebrity.  Thus  it  has  never  forfeited  the  good  opinkA 
of  those  who  actually  constitute  the  tribunal  which  in 
this  countiT  adjudges  the  real  position  of  the  mnncal 
art,  and  who  hare  invariably  rallied  round  the  *  Pbil- 
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liAniionio  *  in  its  numienti  of  teaaoonrj  triftL  Amid  411 
kinds  of  well-intended,  however  bigoted,  opposition,  the 
BooietT  has  submitted  to  reform  lAer  reform,  and  pre- 
serred  its  moral  equilibrium— a  sign  that  its  constitution 
is  of  the  BtEongest  and  the  healthiest.  The  late  Sir  H.  B. 
Bishop^  our  national  Bnglish  composer,  the  illustrious 
German,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  Herr  Ignats  Moeoheles, 
the  renowned  pianist,  were  altomatelj  appointed  con- 
ductors of  series  of  concerts ;  and  at  one  ume  the  idea 
was  entorteined  that  Mendelssohn  himself  would  consent 
to  undertake  the  sole  direction.  Mendelssohn,  howerer, 
was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  and  the  houe 
of  his  becoming  *  perpetual  conductor*  was  ineritablT 
abandoned,  nitimately,  in  1M0,  the  poet  was  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Goeta.  That  gentleman  continued 
in  office,  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  performances, 
until  1R64,  when,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  nine  years,  he 
abdicated.  The  year  1856,  during  which  Herr  Bichazd 
Wagner  wielded  the  bAton,  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
on  record. . .  It  was  then  remembered  there  was  such  an 
IBnglish  musician  as  Mr.  Stemdale  Bennett— an  old 
member  of  the  'Philharmonic,*  who  had  frequently 
served  as  director,  and  in  bygone  years  as  often  oon- 
ducted  the  performances.  To  Mr.  Bennett  was  tendered 
the  conductox's  bftton,  which  he  has  wielded  ever  since 
with  honour  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  employers. 
From  the  first  season  during  which  this  eminent  musician 
officiated  as  conductor,  the  star  of  the  '  Philharmonic ' 
has  shone  with  undiminished  lustre,  and  ite  fortunes 
have  steadily  risen;  this  too  in  spite  of  the  involuntary 
■eoesBlon  of  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  of  the  most  dis< 
tinguished  members  of  his  orchestra,  whose  duties  at 
the  Italian  Opera  were  in  1861  found  incompatible  with 
those  which  called  them  to  the  Hanover  Square  Booms. 
There  was  no  alternative  for  the  *Fhilharmonio*  but  to 
change  its  nights  or  give  up  ita  concerto.  To  give  up 
the  concerts  was  out  of  the  question.  To  change  the 
nighte  of  performance  was  difficult  for  more  reasons 
than  one ;  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  sort  of 
superstitiouB  dislike  to  any  such  innovation  on  the  custom 
of  nearly  half  a  century.  The  involuntary  seoeders 
werepromptly  replaced,  and  ite  forty-ninth  series  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concerto  commenced  as  usual,  with 
a  noble  orchestra  of  nearly  eighty  performers ;  and  the 
directors,  who  had  reduced  the  number  of  concerto  to 
aix,  resolved  in  the  interim  to  revive  the  old  system 
(dating  from  1813).  and  wisely  and  boldly  returned  to 
the  tiia»-honourea  'eight.*  The  incidento  of  the  two 
eeasonL  1861  and  18f^2,  are  tolerably  familiar  to  our 
musical  readers.  The  new  (or  almost  new)  band  has 
been  brought  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the 
conductor :  and  the  first  eight  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
(to  speak  of  nothing  eke)  have  been  twice  performed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  sustein  the  well'eamed  reputetion 
of  the  *  Philharmonic'  In  short,  ttaa  Society  was  never 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition;  and,  instead  of  dissolving 
at  the  end  of  this,  their  fiftieth  season,  as  wasanticipatecL 
they  celebrated  it  the  other  night  in  St.  James's  Hall 
(the  Hanover  Square  Booms  not  being  big  enough  for  the 
occasion)  with  a '  Jubilee  *  concert  of  varied  andsplendid 
attraction.  Thus,  in  the  year  of  expected  disK>lution, 
the  patrons  of  the  'Philharmonic*  have  had  nine  per* 
farmances  instead  of  eight,  the  proflto  of  the  extra  oonoert 
amounting  to  little  short  of  60(M. 

At  the  close  of  the  leason  of  i866  Professor 
Bennett  resicrned  the  condactorship,  and  hia 
place  »t  the  Philharmonic  was  filled  by  Mr.  W. 
6.  Cusins,  then  a  prominent  member  of  Her 
Majesty's  band,  and  now  '  Master  of  the  Music 
to  the  Queen,'  who  has  held  the  bftton,  season 
by  season,  up  to  that  which  has  just  concluded. 
In  1 868  it  became  evident  that  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  were  too  small  for  the  concerts, 
and  they  were  therefore  •in  the  next  season 
removed  to  the  more  spacious  accommodation 
of  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  thus  deserting 
a  building  which  had,  through  36  years'  oc- 
<}upation,  become  identified  with  the  Society, 
and  breaking,  though  inevitably,  an  important 
link  with  the  past.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
igrammes  were  furnished  with  analyses  and  com- 
■ments  by  Professor  G.  A.  Macfarren,  illustrated 
(by  quotations  in  music  type,  a  practice  that 
fiM  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
I 
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Music  has  now  become  more  democratio  than 
it  was,  and  the  Philharmonic  Society,  instead  of 
being  the  sole  and  acknowledged  queen  of  the 
musical  world  of  England,  is  only  one  out  of 
several  concert-giving  institutions,  each  striving 
its  hardest  to  attract  the  &vour  of  the  public. 
How  fiur  the  Society  may  be  able  to  maintain 
itself  in  these  new  conditions  against  so  severe 
and  inoreaaing  a  competition,  it  is  not  for  the 
Dictionary  of  Music  to  predict.  We  ho^ie  for 
the  best  fiKim  the  zeal  and  caution  which  in  the 
past  have  carried  the  directors  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic over  so  many  shoals  safe  to  land.  The 
happy  sagacity  which  in  1844  saved  the  Society 
by  the  engagement  of  Mendelssohn,  may  again 
prove  sufficient  for  the  present  need.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  in  the  future,  there  can 
be  but  one  feeling  as  regards  the  past  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  T^e  consideration  of  the 
.list  above  given  can  only  excite  a  warm  sense 
of  gratitude  towards  an  institution  which  for 
more  than  half  a  century  stood  at  the  head  of 
English  concerts,  and  enabled  the  lovers  and 
students  of  music  in  this  country  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  works  and  the  persons  of  the 
greatest  composers  and  executants  of  modem  days. 

For  further  details  of  the  Society's  transactions, 
including  copies  of  seven  letters  from  Mendels- 
sohn to  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  'Hie  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  from 
its  feondation  1813  to  its  fiftieth  year  1862.  By 
George  Hogarth'  (8vo.  London,  186a).  The 
society  itself  has  published  the  *  Documents, 
Letters  etc.,  relating  to  the  bust  of  Beethoven 
presented  to  the  society  by  Frau  Fanny  linz- 
Dauer,  translate^  and  arranged  by  Doyne  C. 
Beir  (4to.  London,  1871) ;  and,  in  the  Programme 
book  of  Feb.  5,  1880,  five  hitherto  unprinted 
letters  firom  Mendelssohn  to  the  Society. 

A  rdtumi  of  the  contents  of  the  Society's 
Library  has  been  already  given.  See  vol.  u. 
p.  421  a.  [S.L.] 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OP  NEW 
YORK,  THE,  founded  April  5, 184a,  incorporated 
Feb.  17,  1853.  ^^  object  is  the  cultivation 
and  performance  of  instramental  music.  Its  first 
concert  was  given  at  the  Apollo  Rooms,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1842.  Concerts  have  since  been  regularly 
given  in  each  season,  that  of  April  la,  1879, 
being  the  i8ist.  The  Chinese  Rooms,  Niblo^s 
Garden,  Irving  Hall,  and  the  Academy  of  Music 
have  been  successively  used  for  the  concerts 
and  public  rehearsals.  The  use  of  the  latter, 
begun  November  19,  1859,  ^^  suspended  April 
ao,  X 86 1,  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  theatre, 
and  resumed  November  7,  1863,  Irving  Hall 
in  the  meanwhile  fumishing  an  auditorium. 
The  concerts  have  always  been  of  a  high  order, 
the  orchestra  large  and  efficient,  and  the  pro- 
grammes presenting  selections  from  a  broad 
range  of  composers,  and  the  usual  variety  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  solos,  with  an  occasional 
choral  work.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  society  remains  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
*  Actual  Members,'  each  of  whom  must  '  be  an 
efficient  performer  on  some  instrument,'  and  a 
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permanent  rerident  in  the  city  or  its  immediate 
vicinity  for  one  year  preceding  his  nomination. 
The  orchestra  consiBts  of  these  'Actual  Members' 
only,  who  now  (1879)  number  96,  and  amonfr 
whom  are  divided  the  profits  arising  from  each 
season's  course  of  concerts.  The  rules  for  ad- 
mission and  for  discipline  after  admission  are 
exceedingly  strict.  Rigid  adherence  to  them  has 
done  much  towards  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  organisation. 
Four  other  grades  of  membership  are  included 
in  the  society's  lists: — Associates,  admitted  to 
public  rehearsals  and  concerts  on  payment  of  the 
sum  annually  stipulated  by  the  society ;  Sub- 
scribers, entitled  to  two  tickets  for  each  regular 
concert,  the  price  being  a  matter  of  annual  regu- 
lation; Honorary,  title  conferred  on  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  music,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Actual  Members ;  Honorary  As- 
sociate, conferred  on  meritorious  individuals  not 
belonging  to  the  musical  profession.  The  names 
of  Julius  Benedict  (1850)  and  of  Madame  Parepa- 
Rosa  (1870)  appear  in  the  list  of  Honorary 
members. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conductors : — 
H.  C.  Timm  (1842-45);  E.  J.  Loder  (1846-48); 
U.  C.  Hill  (1849-51);  Theodore  Eisfeld  (1852- 
60);  Carl  Berginann  (1861-75);  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  (1876)  ;  Theodore  Thomas  (1877) ;  Adolph 
Neuendorff  (1878).  The  headquarters  of  the 
association  are  at  Aschenbroders  Club-house, 
No.  74,  East  4th  Street.  Itu  large  and  comprehen- 
sive library  is  kept  at  No.  533,  East  18th  Street. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting,  April  1879  : — Julius  Hallgarten,  pre- 
sident ;  Edward  Boehm,  vice-president ;  David 
Schaad,  secretary;  John  Godone,  treasurer ;  and 
six  others  directors.  Theodore  Thomas  was  chosen 
conductor  for  the  38th  season,  1879-80.  [F.H.J.] 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY, THE,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  incorporated  1 85  7.  Its  declared 
object  is  the  'advancement  of  music  in  the  dty 
of  Brooklyn,  by  procuring  the  public  performance 
of  the  best  works  in  this  department  of  art.*  Its 
affairs  are  controlled  by  a  directory  of  25  mem- 
bers, chosen  annually,  from  which  a  government 
is  appointed.  Membership  is  secured  by  payment 
of  the  subscription  annually  designated  by  the 
directors,  who  also  prescribe  the  number  of  these 
subscriptions,  limited,  for  several  years,  to  1 200. 
Beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  five  or  more 
concerts  have  been  given  in  each  season,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  21st  season,  May  10,  1879,  being 
the  1 08th — each  preceded  by  three  public  rehear- 
sals. During  the  first  five  seasons  the  concerts 
were  given  at  the  Brooklyn  Atheneeum.  Since 
1862,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  a  large 
theatre  holding  nearly  3000  people,  has  been 
made  use  of.  The  orchestral  conductors  have 
been  —  Theodore  Eisfeld,  1857-62;  Theodore 
Thomas,  part  of  1862 ;  Mr.  Eisfeld  again,  until 
the  election  of  Carl  Bergmann,  September  5, 1865; 
Mr.  Thomas,  re  elected  September  4,  1866 ;  Mr. 
Bergmann  again,  1870-73 ;  succeeded  May  26, 
1873,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  still  retains  the  posi- 
tion (1879),  assisted  by  William  G.  Dietrich,  who 
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has  charge  of  the  orchestra  at  the  fint  two  re- 
hearsals of  each  concert.  The  oonoerta  have 
always  been  of  a  high  order ;  the  orchestm  large 
and  composed  of  the  best  musicians  [irocurable ; 
the  programmes  of  a  catholic  nature,  so  espedai 
school  of  music  having  undue  prominence.  Im- 
portant works  have  bean  produced  for  the  fint 
time  in  America,  induding  several  by  nftttve 
composers.  Large  choral  works  have  oocaaon- 
ally  figured  on  the  society's  programmes,  a»  well 
as  solos  sjid  instrumental  concertos.  The  societj  s 
libraiy  contains  the  scores  and  psurts  of  over  100 
orchestral  works.  Officers  1878-79  :  L.  B.  Wy 
man,  president;  H.  K.  Sheldon,  B.  H.  Smith, 
vice-presidents ;  G.  L.  Burnet,  treasurer ;  B.  T. 
Frothingham,  secretary.  [F.  H.  J.] 

PHILIDOR.  A  numerous  family  of  French 
musicians,  the  founder  being  Michsi.  DAKI- 
CAN,  a  native  of  DaupMn^,  who  died  ii 
Paris  about  1650.  He  was  a  good  oboist,  a»j 
Louis  XIII,  who  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  music,  was  so  delighted  with  his  playing  that 
he  exclaimed,  *  I  have  found  another  Philidor.' 
Filidori  of  Siena  had  formerly  been  a  fiaTonrite 
oboist  at  court,  and  the  king's  compliment  pn>- 
cured  Michel  Danican  the  surname  of '  Filidor'— 
or  Fhilidor  according  to  French  spellings.  Sven;- 
ually  the  family  name  was  virtually  suppreseed, 
and  the  nickname  took  its  place.  Tiaditioiu 
unsupported  however  by  documentary  evidence, 
states  that  the  first  Michel  Danican-Philidor  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Chapelle  of  Lonis  XHI, 
and  left  two  sons;  but  if  so,  the  name  of  tbe 
younger  was  Jean,  and  not  Andr^,  as  stated  by 
F^tis,  whose  account  of  this  family  is  erroneocs 
on  more  points  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  so  prompt  in  correcting  the  mistakes 
of  others. 

2.  The  second  Michel  DANTOAN-PHTLiDOt 
became  one  of  the  king's  musicians  in  the 
Grande  Ecurie  in  1651,  and  died  in  1659,  ^^^^' 
ing  no  children.  He  was  fifth  player  of  the 
^'Cromome*  and  'Marine Trumpet,'  instruments 
recently  introduced  into  the  royal  band,  and 
retained  till  the  Revolution. 

3.  Jean — ^bom  about  1620,  died  in  Paris  Sept 
8,  1679 — ^had  a  numerous  fiauoiily,  his  sons  and 
grandsons  being  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Phili- 
dors.  In  1659  ^®  became  fifer  in  the  Grande 
Ecurie,  and  at  his  death  was  first  player  of  the 
cromome  and  marine  trumpet.  He  is  said  to 
have  composed  dance  •  music,  preserved  by  the 
eldest  of  his  sons, 

4.  Andr^  (*  Fhilidor  Tain^,  who  snooeeded 
his  uncle  Michel  as  fifth  player  of  the  same  in- 
struments in  the  Grande  Ecurie.  Supposing  him 
to  have  been  12  at  that  time,  he  would  have 
been  bom  about  1647.  He  married  yoimg,  and  \ 
his  first  wife,  Marguerite  Monginot,  bore  him  16 
children,  of  whom  Anne,  Michel,  and  Francois- 
distinguished  themselves  as  musicians.  The  ex 
ertions  necessazy  for  the  support  of  so  fiuoerou. 

a  family  were  no  hardship  to  one  of  hir^fHl^m 
and  laborious  disposition.      He  was  a  mem  be 
of  the  Grande  Ecurie,  the  Chambre,   an<l    ^j^^ 

>  Or  Krumoihom ;  in  oiruu  oorraptvd  into  'Onmaum^* 
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Cbapdie,  of  Ixmis  XIV ;  played  the  bMBOon,  cro- 
mome  (hU  two  best  inBtruments),  oboe,  mArine 
trumpet,  and  even  the  drum  when  required  ;  and 
after  competing,  at  the  king's  request,  with  Lully 
in  writing  bugle-caUs,  fanfares,  and  military 
marches,^  composed  divertissements  for  the  court. 
Of  those  were  produced,  in  presence  of  the  king 
or  the  dauphin,  a  comic  divertissement,  'Le  Canal 
de  Yersailles'  (July  i6, 1687), '  Le  Manage  de  la 
Couture  aveo  la  grosse  Cathos  *  (1688),  and  '  La 
Princesse  de  Gr^te/  an  op^ra-ballet,  the  auto- 
graph of  which  was  in  his  valuable  collection  of 
unpublished  music.  To  these  three  works  should 
be  added  *LaMascaradedu  VaisHeau  Marchand,* 
produced  at  Marly  before  Louis  XIV,  Thursilay, 
Feb.  18,  1700,  and  hitherto  unnoticed.  The 
splendid  collection  referred  to  included  all  the 
dance-tunes  in  favour  at  court  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  to  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  ;  all 
the  cQvertissements  and  operas  of  Lully  and  a 
few  other  composers ;  a  selection  of  old  airs, 
bugle-calls,  military  marches,  and  fanfares  for  the 
court  hunting-parties ;  and  finally  all  the  sacred 
music  in  use  in  the  Chapelle.  Andr^  formed 
it  during  the  time  he  was  Librarian  >  of  the 
King's  musical  library,  irum  16S4  to  his  death. 
It  was  originally  in  the  library  of  Versailles, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it,  57  vols.,  in  his  own 
hand,  was  transferred  to  the  library  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  which  now  however  possesses  only 
36,  the  other  ai  having  either  been  purloined 
by  some  unscrupulous  collector  of  rare  MSS,  or 
perhaps  used  for  lighting  fires.  A  few  other 
portions  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  and 
the  Biblioth^que  de  Versailles. 

This  remarkable  man,  with  an  excellent  judg- 
ment and  an  even,  cheerful  temper,  possessed  an 
iron  constitution.  About  1 719  he  married  Elisa- 
beth Le  Roy,  a  young  girl  of  19,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children,  the  third  being  FBAN9013  Andr^, 
the  celebrated  composer.  He  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion in  1722,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1730,  at  Dreux, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Versailles,  probably 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage.    His  brother, 

5.  Jacques,  known  as  Philidor  le  Cadet,  bom 
in  Paris  May  5,  1657,  entered  the  Grande  Ecurie 
wlken  a  little  over  1 2  as  fifer,  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  oboe,  cromome,  and  marine  trum- 
pet. In  1683  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chapelle, 
an«l  in  1690  to  the  Musique  de  la  Chambie,  in 
which  he  played  the  bassoon.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  Louis  XIV,  who  gave  him  some  land  at 
Versailles,  where  he  built  a  house  and  died.  May 
27,  1708.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  and  led  a 
quiet,  happy  life,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
brother,  in  whose  collection  his  compositions  were 
preserved — ^marches  for  drums  and  kettle-drums, 
airs  for  oboe,  and  dance-music.  The  military 
music  is  still  in  the  library  at  Versailles,  but  the 
rest  has  disappeared.     Jacques  had  by  his  wife. 

1  Ch.  Ballard  published  in  16fl8  a  first  book  of  '  Plteos  d«  trom- 
pettea  et  tlmballes  a  2.  S.  et  4  parties.'  This  curluijs  collection  \»  not 
Dipntloned  in  any  of  the  biovraphirt.  nlthuiiKh  the  catalogue  In 
Tholnan's  study  nn  the  I'hllidors  contains  tho  'Suite  de  DanMn' 
(ISVi)  and  the  'Pteces  k  deux  basses  de  viole,  basse  de  violon  et 
ba.ison*(1700>. 

2  Ho  was  at  first  a««l^tant  to  Fno9ol«  Voa^ard,  a  TloUnist,  whom 
,  be  toou  replaced  altut^cihtr. 
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Elitoftbeth  Hanlque,  la  children,  of  whom  four 
sons,  Pierre,  Jacques,  Fran9ois,  and  Nicolas,  be- 
came rousidans.  Thus  the  two  brothers  Andr^ 
and  Jacques,  Philidor  Tain^  and  Philidor  le 
cadet,  left  a  numerous  progeny.  We  now  revert 
to  the  four  sons  of  Andr^ :  the  eldest^ 

6.  Annb,  bom  in  Paris  April  ii,  1681,  be- 
fore he  was  20  produced  at  court,  through  the 
patronage  of  his  god&ther,  Duke  Anne  de 
Noailles,  three  pastorales, '  L' Amour  vainqueur* 
(1697),  'Diane  et  Endymion'  (1698),  and  an- 
other (Marly,  1701),  name  unknown,  included  in 
one  of  the  lost  vols,  of  the  Collection  Philidor. 
In  1703  he  obtained  the  survival  of  his  father^s 
posts  in  the  Grand  Ecurie  and  the  Chambre,  and 
in  1704  became  oboist  in  the  Chapelle,  often 
playing  before  Louis  XIV,  who  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  instrument.  He  also  'composed ;  but 
bis  real  title  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  music  is 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  '  Concerts  Spiri- 
tuelsy'  though  he  conducted  them  for  two  years 
only  (1725-37).  The  time  and  manner  of  hU 
death  are  uncertain.  Laborde  says  that,  after 
having  directed  the  concerts  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  he  became  Surintendant  de  la  Musique 
to  the  Prince  de  Conti ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  these  assertions ;  anH,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  regular  musician  of  the  celebrated 
'  nuits  de  Sceaux '  was  Joseph  Mouret  (bom  at 
Avignon,  i68a,  died  insane  at  Charenton,  1738), 
called  'le  musicien  des  grftces,'  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  melodies  and  fertility  of  his  ideas. 

7.  MiCHBL,  the  second  son,  and  third  Philidor 
of  the  name,  bom  at  Versailles  in  1683,  a  god- 
son of  Michel  de  Lalande,  played  the  drums 
in  the  king's  band.  All  that  need  be  said  of 
him  is  that  F^tis's  account  is  incorrect  in  every 
particular. 

8.  FRAK901S,  bom  at  Versailles  in  1689,  en- 
tered the  Chapelle  in  1708  as  player  on  the  bass 
cromome  and  marine  trampet.  In  1 716  he  be- 
came oboist  in  the  Chambre,  and  bass  violinist  in 
the  Grande  Ecurie.  He  seems  to  have  died  either 
in  1 71 7  or  the  beginning  of  171 8,  leaving  some 
small  compositions — amongst  others,  two  books 
of  *  Pieces  pour  la  fltLte  traversi^re*  (Ballnrd,  1 716 
and  1 718).    The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was 

PHILIDOR,  FEAN9018  AndrH  Danican,  the 
great  composer  and  chess-player,  born  at  Dreux 
Sept.  7,  1726.  As  a  child  he  showed  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  feculty  for  chess,  which  he  saw  played 
by  the  musicians  of  the  Chapelle  du  Roi.  Being 
a  page  of  the  Chapelle  he  had  a  right  to  music- 
lessons,  and  learned  the  fundamental  rules  of 
harmony  from  Andr^  Campra  (bom  at  Aix,  Dec. 
4, 1660,  died  at  Versailles,  July  29, 1744),  com- 
poser of  numerous  operas,  and  the  most  original 
of  the  French  musicians  between  Lully  and 
Rameau.*  At  the  close  of  his  time  as  page  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  supported  himself  by  giving 
leusons  and  copying  music.  Discouraged  perhaps 
by  the  difficulties  of  an  artist's  career,  he  gave 

>  Among  his  printed  works  may  be  specified  Tremlcr  llTre  de 
pli'ces  pour  la  flate  traTersiore.  Sate  k  bcc.  violons  et  hautbols '  (1  arls 
171*2).  oblong  4to.  There  is  also  a  KS.  Te  Deum  for  4  voices  in  the 
Conservatoire. 

*  ¥ot  Oampba,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Dictiunaij. 
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himself  up  entirely  to  oheiB,  and,  with  *  natural 
gift  for  abfltruse  calcalations,  studied  it  to  such 
purpose  that  at  i8  he  was  a  match  for  the  best 
players,  and  able  to  make  a  livelihood  out  of  it. 
Being  however  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors,  he 
started  in  1745  on  a  tour  abroad,  going  first  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  pitted  himself  suooessfiilly 
against  Stamma,  author  of  '  Les  Sfcratag^mes  du 
jeu  d'^heoB.'  Thence  he  went  on  to  Germany, 
and  spent  some  time  in  1 748  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle, 
occupied  in  a  work  on  the  principles  of  the  game. 
He  next,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
visited  the  English  camp  between  Maestricht  and 
Bois-le-Duc,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Lon- 
don and  publish  his  *  Analyse  du  jeu  des  ^hecs.' 
The  subscriptions  of  the  English  officers  en- 
couraged him  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  he 
arrived  in  England,  where  he  eventually  acquired 
a  i»^fitable  celebrity.  The  first  edition  of  his 
book  appeared  in  1749,  and  met  with  great  and 
deserveid  success.  It  was  during  this  first  stay 
in  London  that  Philidor  perConned  the  remark- 
able feat  at  the  Chees-Glub  of  playing  and  win- 
ning three  games  simultaneously  against  first-rate 
players  without  seeing  the  boards.  Concentration 
of  mind  and  power  of  combination,  when  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  this,  almost  merit  the  name 
of  genius. 

Meantime  Diderot,  and  his  other  firiends,  fear- 
ing that  the  continual  strain  of  the  pursuit  for 
which  he  was  forsaking  his  true  vocation  might 
prove  too  severe,  recalled  him  to  Paris  in  1754. 
He  began  at  once  to  compose.  His  motet 
'Lauda  Jerusalem'  did  not  procure  him  the 
place  of  a  'Surintendant  de  la  Musique'  to 
the  king,  at  which  it  was  aimed,  but  the  dis- 
appointment turned  his  attention  to  dramatic 
music.  His  first  op^ra-comique,  '  Blaise  le  Save- 
tier '  (1759),  a  brilliant  success,  was  followed  by 

•  L*Hultre  et  les  Plaideurs  *  (i  759) ;  '  Le  Quipro- 
quo,'  2  acts,  and  'Le  Soldat  Magicien*  (1760); 
'  Le  Jardinier  et  son  Seigneur,*  and  *  Le  Mar^ 
char  (1 761);  *Sancho  Panya'  (1762);  'Le 
Bdcheron*  and  '  Les  Fdtes  de  la  Paix,'  intermezzo 
written  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England 
(1763);  *Le  Sorcier/  2  acts  (1764);  'Tom  Jones,' 
3  acts  (1764);  'M^Iide,  ou  le  Navigateur,'  2  acts 
(1766) ;  'Le  Jardinier  de  Sidon,'  2  acts  (1768)  ; 
<  L'Amant  d^uis^'  (1769) ;  'La  nouvelle  Ecole 
des  Fenmies,'  2  acts  (1770) ;  'Le  bon  Fils'  (1773) ; 
and  'Les  Femmes  veng^es,'  3  acts  (1775),  all 
given  either  at  the  Th^&tre  de  la  Foire,  or  at  the 
Com^die  Italienne.  Besides  these  he  composed  a 
Requiem  performed  in  1766  on  the  anniversary 
of  Bameau's  death  at  the  Oratoire,  and  produced 
the  tragedy  of  '  Emelinde/  his  best  work,  at  the 
Op^ra  (Nov.  24,  1767;  reproduced  in  1769  as 

•  Sandomir  *). 

These  successes  did  not  cure  him  of  his  passion 
for  chess.  In  1777  he  returned  to  London, 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  his  'Analyse,' 
and  set  to  music  Horace's  'Carmen  seculare' 
with  flattering  success  (1779). 

On  his  next  return  to  Paris  he  found  Gr^try 
and  Gluck  at  the  height  of  their  popularity;  but. 
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nothing  daunted,  he  composed '  Pers^*  (Oct.  17. 
1780),  and  'Th^mistode^  (May  23. 1786),  both 
in  3  acts,  produced  at  the  Acaddmie  wHhcrat 
success,  and  'L'Amiti^  au  village'  (1785)  a^ 
<  La  belle  esclave,  ou  Valcour  et  Z^lla'  (1787). 
'  B^saire,'  3  acts,  was  not  given  at  the  Op^ 
in  1774  as  stated  by  F<$tis,  but.  at  the  Tk^tre 
Favart  (Got.  3,  1796)  a  year  after  Philids'i 
death. 

He  received  a  regular  pennon  from  the  Cbm 
Club  in  London,  and  it  had  been  his  habit  to 
spend  several  months  of  every  year  in  Enghzid. 
In  1792  he  obtained  permission  for  the  jouney 
from  the  Comity  du  Salut  public,  but  eventB  p»- 
vented  Ids  return  to  Paris,  and  when  his  fiuoih 
had  succeeded  in  getting  his  name  erased  from 
the  list  of  Emigres,  they  learned  that  he  had  jiat 
died  in  London,  Aug.  31, 1795. 

To  estimate  Philidor's  work  rightly,  the  ooi- 
dition  of  the  French  stage  at  the  time  he  begas 
to  write  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  he 
will  then  appear  to  have  possessed  not  ool; 
greater  originality,  but  art  of  a  higher  kisJ 
than  that  of  his  contemporaries  Duni,  Monsignj, 
and  Gr^try.  His  harmony  is  more  varied,  uA 
the  form  and  character  of  his  airs  new.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the  stage  the  'air 
descriptif  ('Le  Mar^chal*),  and  the  unac- 
companied quartet  ('Tom  Jones'),  andiofona 
a  duet  of  two  independent  and  apparentlj  is- 
congruous  melodies.  Moreover  he  underetood 
to  a  degree  then  rare  the  importance  of  the  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  and  undoubtedly  suipaaad 
his  compatriots  in  instrumentation.  He  eojojed 
an  almost  unexampled  popularity  in  his  da;, 
being  called  forward  after  the  representation  of 
his  *  Sorder ' — the  first  instance  of  the  kind  ia 
Paris.  Nevertheless  his  works  have  not  hved, 
probably  because  their  merit  lay  in  conatroc- 
tion,  rather  than  in  melody,  grace,  or  depth  d 
sentiment.  Kor  had  he  dramatic  instinct  at 
all  in  the  same  degree  as  Monsigny  or  Greti;. 
There  is  a  fine  bust  of  Philidor  by  Pajou,  ad 
an  excellent  portrait  by  Cochin,  engraved  by 
St.Aubinin  1772. 

The  four  sons  of  Jacques  Danican  Philidor  U 
cadet  may  be  dismissed  in  few  words.   The  eldeft. 

PiBBBS,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  22,  168 1,  in  the 
same  house  with  his  cousin  Anne,  studied  wA 
him ;  became  oboist  in  the  Cbapelle  (1704),  tbe 
Grande  Ecurie  (1708),  and  the  Chambre  (I7i3)> 
and  was  also  a  good  player  on  the  flute  and  tli^ 
viol.  He  was  a  player  on  the  viol  in  the  Chamlso 
as  late  as  1 736,  but  had  resigned  his  other  placet 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Nioohtf  in  1 7 26.  He  died 
probably  about  1 740.  He  composed  a  pastorale, 
produced  before  the  court  at  Marly  (1697),  m^ 
three  books  of  'Suites  k  2  flutes  traverdirei 
seulee,  et  pour  dessus  et  basses  de  hautboia' 
(1 71 7  and  18). 

Jacques,  bom  at  Versailles  Sept.  7, 1686,  sac- 
ceeded  his  father  as  oboist  in  the  Chambre,  and 
died  about  1725. 

FBAK9018,  bom  Jan.  12.  1695,  at  VerttiU* 
where  he  died  Nov.  1726,  was  oboist  in  the 
Chambre  and  the  Grande  Ecurie. 
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Nicolas,  born  at  Versailles,  Nov.  3. 169Q,  died 
1 769,  played  seTeral  instrumentB,  succeed^  his 
brother  Pierre,  and  in  1 747  played  the  serpent 
in  the  Ghapelle  Royale.  He  is  not  known  to 
have  composed. 

The  singer  Fanchon  Danican  Philidor  men- 
tioned by  Fitis,  is  an  imaginary  person. 

For  further  information  the  reieuier  is  referred 
to  Lardin's  *  Philidor  point  par  lui-m6me '  (Paris, 
1847),  republished  from  the  periodical '  Le  Pala- 
mkie'  (Jan.  1847),  and  to  'Les  Philidor,  g^u^alo- 
gie  biographique  des  musiciens  de  oe  nom/  a  con- 
scientious study  which  appeared  in  '  La  France 
musicale'  (Dec.  22,  67,  to  Feb.  16,  68.)     [G.  C] 

PHILIPPS,  Peter,  known  also  by  his  Latin- 
ised name  of  Petrus  Philippus  and  his  Italianised 
one  of  Pietro  Filippo,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century  was  canon  of  Bethune  in  French 
Flamders.  He  visited  Italy  and  spent  some  time 
in  Rome.  Ketuming  to  Flanders  he  becaq^e  one 
of  the  organists  of  the  vice-regal  chapel  of  the 
Archduke  and  Duchess,  Albert  and  Isabella,  gover- 
nors of  the  Low  Countries.  On  March  9,  1610 
he  was  appointed  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Vincent  at  Soignies.  He  composed  many 
excellent  motets  and  madrigals.  His  published 
works  are  '  Melodia  Olympica  di  diversi  Excel- 
lentissimi  Musici  a  IV,  V,  VI,  et  VIII  voci,' 
i!<gj,  reprinted  1594  and  161 1 ;  '11  Prime  Libro 
di  Madrigali  a  sei  voci/  1596  ;  '  Madrigali  a  otto 
voci,'  1 598  and  1 599  ;  '  H  Secondo  libro  di  Ma- 
drigali a  sei  voci,'  1603  and  1604;  'Cantiones 
Sacrae  quinque  vocum,*  161 2 ;  '  Cantiones  Sacrse 
octo  vocum,*  161 3  ;  'Genmaulae  Sacrse,  binis  et 
temis  vocibus  cum  basso  continue  ad  organum,* 
1613  and  1621;  'Litaniffi  B.V.M.  in  Ecclesia 
Loretana  cani  solitse,  4,  5,  9  vocum,*  1623 ;  and 
*ParadiBU8  Sacris  Cantionibus  consitu  a  i,  2,  3 
vocum  cum  Basso  Continue,*  1628.  Bumey  (His* 
tory,  iii.  86)  says  that  the  first  regular  fugue 
upon  one  subject  that  he  had  met  with  was  com- 
posed by  Peter  Philipps.  It  is  contained,  with 
about  18  or  20  other  compositions  by  Philipps, 
in  the  MS.  known  as  Queen  £lizabeth*s  Virginal 
Book,  in  the  Library  ,of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Hawkins  has  printed  a  4-part  madrigal 
by  Philipps  (from  the  Melodia  Olympica)  in 
his  History.  [W.H.H.] 

PHILLIPPS,  Abthur,  Mub.  Bac.,  bom  1605, 
became  in  1622  a  clerk  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  appointed  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
Dec.  1, 1638.  On  the  death  of  Richard  Nicolson 
in  1639  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of  Maffdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University,  and  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  July  9, 
1640.  Some  time  afterwards  he  quitted  the  Eng- 
li8h  Church  for  that  of  Rome,  and  attended  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  to  France  as  her  organist.  Re- 
turning to  England  he  entered  the  service  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  in  Sussex  named 
Caryll.  He  composed  music  in  several  parts  for 
'  The  Requiem,  or.  Liberty  of  an  imprisoned 
Royalist,'  1641,  and  a  poem  by  Dr.  Pierce,  en- 
titled 'The  Resurrection/  1649.  He  describes 
VOL.  II.  PT.  1 2. 
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himself  in  the  subscription  book  as  son  of  William 
Phillipps  of  Winchester,  gentleman.    [W.H.  H.] 

PHILLIPS,  Henry,  bom  in  Bristol,  Aug.  13, 
1 80 1 ,  was  the  son  of  a  country  actor  and  manager, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  sing* 
ing  boy  at  the  Harrogate  Theatre  about  1 80 7.  He 
afterwards  came  to  London  and  sang  in  the  chorus 
at  Drury  Lane  and  elsewhere.  On  the  settlement 
of  his  voice  as  a  baritone  he  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  Broadhurst,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
chorus  at  the  English  Opera  House,  and  to  sing 
in  glees  at  civic  dinners.  He  next  had  an  engage- 
ment at  Bath,  where  he  sang  in  *  Messiah '  with 
success.  Returning  to  London  he  studied  under 
Sir  George  Smart  and  appeared  in  the  Lenten 
oratorios  at  the  theatres.  In  1S24  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Covent  Grarden  and  appeared  as  Arta- 
banes  in  Ame's  '  Artaxeixes,'  but  made  little 
mark.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  sang 
the  music  of  Caspar  on  the  production  of  *  Der 
FreischQtz'  with  great  effect.  He  then  made 
progress,  was  engaged  at  the  provincial  festivals, 
and  in  1825  appointed  principal  bass  at  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music,  and  from  that  time  filled 
the  first  place  at  the  theatre  and  in  the  concert- 
room.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  choir  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Bavarian  Embassy.  About  1843 
he  gave  up  his  theatrical  engagements  and  started 
a  series  of  'table  entertainments,*  which,  notwith- 
standing their  ill-success,  he  persisted  in  giving, 
at  intervals,  until  he  quitted  public  life.  In 
August  1844  he  went  to  America,  and  remained 
there,  giving  his  entertainments  in  various 
places,  for  nearlv  a  year.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  found  that  his  place  had  been  filled  up 
by  others,  and  it  was  some  months  before  he  re- 
gained his  position.  On  Feb.  25, 1863  (his  powers 
having  been  for  some  time  on  the  wane)  he  gave 
a  £Eurewell  concert  and  retired.  He  then  became 
a  teacher  of  singing,  at  first  at  Binningham,  and 
afterwards  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  He  died 
at  Dalston,  Nov.  8,  1876.  He  composed  several 
songs,  etc.,  and  was  author  of  '  The  True  Enjoy- 
ment of  Angling,*  1 843,  and  'Musical  and  Per- 
sonal Recollections  during  half  a  century,'  1864. 
Phillips  was  heard  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
songs  of  Handel  and  Purcell,  and  the  oratorio 
songs  of  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr.  On 
the  stage  he  was  most  successful  in  ballads.  In 
the  comic  operas  of  Mozart  and  Rossini  he  failed 
to  create  any  impression.  [W.H.H.] 

PHILLIPS,  William  LovELL,  bora  at  Bristol 
Dec.  26,  1816;  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
cathedral  choir  of  that  city,  and  subsequently 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  sang  as  Master 
Phillips,  the  beauty  of  his  voice  attracting  the  ap- 
probation of  Miss  Stephens,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Essex.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  where  he  was  a  pupU  of  Cipriani 
Potter,  and  class-fellow  of  Sterndale  Bennett, 
and  eventually  became  Professor  of  Composition 
at  that  institution.  From  Robert  Lindley  he 
took  lessons  on  the  violoncello,  and  soon  became 
a  member  of  the  orchestras  of  the  Philharmonic, 
Antient  Concerts,  Her  Majesty*s,  the    Sacred 
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Harmonic  Society,  etc..  besides  being  re^larly 
engagedat  all  the  great  Murical  Feativals.  He  was 
at  different  times  musical  director  of  the  Olympic 
and  Princess's  Theatres,  composing  the  music 
for  a  yariety  of  dramas.  For  many  years  he 
held  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Catherine's 
Church,  BegenVs  Park,  and  at  one  time  con- 
ducted a  series  of  concerts  at  St.  Martin*s  HalL 
In  addition  to  numerous  songs  he  composed  a 
Symphony  in  F  minor,  which  was  performed 
with  great  success  at  the  concerts  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians.  Prior  to  his  fatal  illness  he  was 
engaged  on  an  opera  founded  on  a  Bosicrudian 
story,  and  a  cantata  on  a  Welsh  subject.  He 
also  attained  gre:it  proficiency  on  the  pianoforte, 
playing  at  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
nis  last  public  performance  being  the  fifth  con- 
certo of  Moscheles  in  C  major.  He  died 
March  19,  i860,  and  was  buried  at  the  Highgate 
cemetery.  [G.] 

PHILTRE,  LE.  Opera  in  2  acts ;  words  by 
Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Aca- 
demic royale  June  30,  i8$i ;  and  in  English — 
*The  Love  Spell* — at  the  Olympic,  London, 
Oct.  27  of  the  same  year.  The  subject  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  EUsire  d'amore  of  Donizetti. 
It  kept  the  Paris  stage  almost  without  interrup- 
tion till  Jan.  8,  1862,  during  which  period  it 
was  played  242  times.  [G.] 

PHRASE  is  one  of  the  smallest  items  in  the 
divisions  which  distinguish  the  form  of  a  musical 
work.  Where  there  are  distinct  portions  marked 
off  by  closes  like  full  stops,  and  half  closes  like 
stops  of  less  emphasis  (as  often  happens  in  Airs, 
Tunes,  Themes,  etc.),  the  complete  divisions  are 
generally  called  periods,  and  the  lesser  divisions 
phrases.  The  word  is  not  and  can  hardly  be 
used  with  much  eicactness  and  uniformity,  for 
sometimes  a  phrase  may  be  all,  as  it  were,  con- 
tained in  one  breath,  and  sometimes  subordinate 
divisions  may  be  very  clearly  marked.  See 
Phbasino.  [C.H.H.P.] 

PHRASING.  A  musical  composition,  as  has 
just  been  said,  consists  of  a  series  of  short  sections 
of  various  lengths,  called  phratea,  each  more  or 
less  complete  in  itself;  and  it  is  upon  the  inter- 
dependoice  of  these  phrases,  and  upon  their  con- 
nection with  each  other,  that  the  intelligibility  of 
music  depends.  The  phrases  are  analogous  to  the 
sentences  of  a  literary  composition. 

The  relationship  of  the  different  phrases  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  work  forms  no  part 
of  our  present  subject,  but  may  be  studied  in  the 
article  Form  ;  what  we  have  at  present  to  do 
with  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the  phrases  in 
performance,  that  they  may  be  presented  to  the 
listener  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
called  Phrasing,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  various  elements  which  go  to  make 
a  good  and  artistic  rendering  of  a  musical  com- 
position. Rousseau  ('Dictionnaire  de  Musique  *) 
says  of  it,  *  The  singer  who  feels  what  he  sings, 
and  duly  marks  the   phrases  and  accents,  is  a 
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man  of  taste.  But  he  who  can  only  give  the 
values  and  intervals  of  the  notes  withoat  th« 
sense  of  the  phrases,  however  aocniate  be  xmy 
be,  is  a  mere  machine. 

Just  as  the  intelligent  reading  of  s  litervy 
composition  depends  chiefly  upon  tvo  things, 
accentuation  and  punctuation,  so  does  maiioi 
phrasing  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  tk 
sounds,  and  upon  their  connection  with  or  e^ 
paration  from  each  other.  It  is  this  cloije  reb 
tionship  of  language  to  music  which  makes  tbdi 
union  m  vocal  music  possible  and  apprupnate, 
and  accordingly  when  music  is  allied  to  wank  i: 
is  necessary  that  the  musical  accents  Mi 
coincide  with  those  of  the  text»  while  ihtte^ 
ration  of  the  various  phrases  agrees  with  the  din- 
sion  of  the  text  into  separate  lines  or  sestaKeL 
In  instrumental  music,  although  the  same  pd&- 
ciples  underlie  its  construction,  there  is  no  Rci 
definite  ffuide  as  that  afforded  by  the  Beoee  <^ 
the  words  in  a  song,  and  the  phrasing  miA 
therefore  be  the  result  of  a  just  appredati(ffi  vs 
the  part  of  the  performer  of  the  general  temi 
the  music,  and  of  the  observance  of  certain  nar^  j 
by  which  phrasing  is  indicated.  I 

If  we  now  consider  more  closely  the  cameiu^ 
consequences  of  a  variety  in  the  strength  of  the 
notes  of  a  phrase,  we  notice  in  the  first  place  ^ 
necessity  for  an  accent  on  the  first  note  of  e^. 
bar,  and,  in  certain  rhythms,  on  other  p^''>: 
of  the  bar  also.  These  regularly  recurring  »> 
cents,  though  an  important  part  of  phrasit; 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  as  they  have  alr^- 
been  fully  treated  in  the  article  Aocemt;  l- 
there  are  certain  irregular  forms  of  accent  i'S^r 
sionally  required  by  the  phrasing,  which  ii .' 
necessary  to  notice.. 

In  rapid  passages,  when  there  are  many  t:^ 
in  a  bar,  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  is-:^ 
accents  than  the  ordinary  rhythm  requires,  i^ 
the  number  and  frequency  of  the  accents  ^^^ 
depend  upon  the  number  of  changes  of  han»« 
upon  which  the  passage  is  founded.  Thus  in  ^ 
first  bar  of  the  following  example,  each  coupk  I 
notes,  after  the  first  four,  represents  a  i^^ 
harmony,  and  the  bar  will  consequently  r^^*^ 
seven  accents,  while  the  next  two  bars  will  recri<i 
the  ordinary  rhythmic  accent  on  the  first  noU  1 
each  group;  and  in  the  fourth  bar,  since 'I 
harmony  does  not  change,  two  accents  will  su6i 
In  the  example  the  place  of  the  accents  isshi« 
by  the  asterisks. 

1.    MCllkb,  Caprice,  Op.29,  No.4. 
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SomedmeB  these  extra  accents  have  the  effect 
of  appearing  to  alter  or  add  to  the  harmonies 
upon  which  the  passage  is  founded,  as  in  Ex.  2, 
where  the  additional  accents  demanded  by  the 
composer^s  method  of  writing  in  groups  of  two 
notes  instead  of  four,  seem  to  indicate  an  alter- 
nation of  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies  of  C 
minor,  whereas  if  the  passage  were  played  as  in 
Ex.  3  the  effect  would  be  that  of  a  single  C  minor 
harmony. 

2.    BcuuMANiv,  'Id der  Nacbt/ 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  oases  in  which 
the  phrasing  requires  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  regular  accents.  This  occurs  in  quick  move- 
ments, when  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a 
melody  written  in  notes  of  great  length,  two  or 
even  four  of  the  actual  written  bars  combine, 
and  appear  to  the  listener  to  form  a  single  bar. 
This  is  the  case  in  Ex.  4,  the  effect  of  which 
is  precisely  that  of  such  a  bar  as  Ex.  5,  and 
the  whole  phrase  of  four  bars  will  only  require 
two  accents,  falling  upon  places  corresponding  to 
the  first  and  third  beats  of  Ex.  5.  In  the  move- 
ment quoted  the  effect  of  the  long  bars  remains  in 
force  during  no  less  than  44  of  the  actual  written 
bars,  the  original  3-4  rhythm  coming  into  use 
again  on  the  entrance  of  the  syncopated  subject. 


AlUffro 


Bbkthovkn,  Sonata,  Op.  28. 


As  a  rule,  the  accent  of  a  passage  follows  the 
grouping,  the  first  note  of  each  group  receiving 
the  accent ;  whenever  therefore  the  grouping  of 
a  passage  consisting  of  notes  of  equal  length 
varies,  the  number  of  accents  in  the  bar  must 
vary  also.  Thus  in  Ex.  6  the  first  bar  will  con- 
tain four  accents,  while  the  third  requires  but  two. 


0.    BBCTHOTSir,  Sonata,  Op.  14,  No.  2. 


Tlie  signs  which  govern  the  connection  or  dis- 
connection  of  the  sounds  are  the  dash  (*)  or 


dot  (•)•  and  the  curved  line  indicating  legato. 
The  ordinary  use  of  these  signs  has  already  been 
described  [Dash,  Legato],  and  the  due  observ- 
ance of  them  constitutes  a  most  essential  part  of 
phrasing,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  curved  line 
is  used  to  denote  an  effect  of  peculiar  importance, 
called  the  Slur, 

When  two  notes  of  equal  length  in  quick  or 
moderately  quick  tempo  are  joined  together  by  a 
curved  line  they  are  said  to  be  tlwred,  and  in 
playing  them  a  considerable  stress  is  laid  on  the 
first  of  the  two,  while  the  second  is  not  only 
weaker,  but  is  made  shorter  than  it  is  written, 
as  though  followed  by  a  rest. 

7.    Baydn,  Sonata. 
WriUen.  Played. 


The  rule  that  the  first  of  the  slurred  notes 
receives  the  accent  holds  good  even  when  it  is  in 
an  unaccented  part  of  the  bar  (Ex.  8).  In  such 
a  case  the  slur  causes  a  very  effective  displace- 
ment of  accent. 

8.    Bbsthovsiv,  Concerto  In  C  minor, 
WriUen,  


^.1,  „  f  f>ft£c.f7fe£^ 


Played. 


Groups  of  two  notes  of  which  the  second  is  the 
shorter  noay  also  be  slurred  in  the  same  way 
(Ex.  9),  but  when  the  second  is  the  longer  note 
it  must  be  but  slightly  curtailed,  though  still 
perceptibly,  and  there  is  no  displacement  of  ac- 
cent (Ex.  10). 

9.  Haydn.  Sonata. 
WrUten,  ^  Played. 


10.    MsNDXLSsoHN.    JPreeto  Agitato. 
Written. 


The  slitr  is  often  used  in  combination  with 
staccato  notes  in  the  same  group  (Ex.  11).  When 
this  is  the  case  the  second  of  the  two  slurred 
notes  must  be  played  both  weaker  and  shorter 
than  the  notes  marked  staccato. 
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11.    Bbstrovbn,  Concerto  in  G. 
WrUUn. 


PHRYGIAN  MODE. 


When  the  curved  line  is  drawn  over  two  notes 
of  considerable  length,  or  in  slow  tempo,  it  is  not 
a  slur,  but  merely  a  sign  of  legato  (Ex.  12),  and 
the  same  if  it  covers  a  group  of  three  or  more 
notes  (Ex.  13).  In  these  cases  there  is  no  cur- 
tailment of  the  last  note. 


Bbbthovbh,  Horn  Sonata,  Op.  17. 


l3ut  if  the  curved  line  is  so  extended  as  to  in- 
clude and  end  upon  an  accented  note,  then  an 
effect  analogous  to  the  slur  is  intended,  and  the 
last  of  the  notes  so  covered  must  be  shortened 
(£x  14).  A  similar  effect  is  also  sometimes 
indicated  by  varying  the  grouping  of  the  notes,  so 
that  the  groups  do  not  agree  with  the  rhythmic 
divisions  of  the  bar  (Ex.  15). 


14.    Schumann,  Humoresken. 


The  great  value  of  definite  and  characteristic 
phrasing  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested as  in  the  performance  of  music  containing 
imitation.  In  all  such  music  the  leading  part  must 
contain  some  marked  and  easily  recognisable 
effect,  either  of  variety  of  force,  as  in  Ex.  16,  or 
of  connection  and  disconnection,  as  in  Ex.  1 7,  and 
it  is  by  means  of  the  repetition  of  such  charac- 
teristic effects  in  the  answering  part  or  parts  that 
the  imitation  is  rendered  intelligible,  or  even  per- 
ceptible,  to  the  ordinary  listener. 

Haydn,  Sonata.  «/* 


PHRYGIAN  MODE  (Lat.  Modus  PhrygiH$: 
Modm  myetieiu).'  The  Third  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes.     [See  Modes,  thz  Ecclesiastical.] 

The  Final  of  the  Phrygian  Mode  is  £.  lu 
range  extends  upwards,  in  the  Authentic  fonn 
from  that  note  to  the  Octave  above;  tn<i 
Semitones  occur  between  its  first  and  second. 
and  fifth  and  sixth  Degrees.  Its  Dominant  is  C 
(B,  the  fifih  Degree  of  the  Scale,  being  inadoiis 
frible,  on  aocoxmt  of  ita  false  relation  with  F: 
Its  Mediant  is  G ;  and  its  Participant  A,  f'^r 
which  note  B  is  sometimes  substituted.  Iti 
Conceded  Modulations  are  D  (the  note  belo? 
the  Final),  and  F ;  and  its  Absolute  Initials 
£,  F,  C,  and«  more  rarely,  G.  Its  princi^tal 
features  are  shewn  in  the  subjoined  example. 


Fin. 


Med.  Part.  Part.  Dom. 


In  its  Plagal,  or  Hypophrygian  form  (Mode  IV, 
Modus  Hypopkrygius  or  Harmonieus),  its  ranp- 
lies  a  Fourth  lower,  extending  from  B  to  tk 
Octave  above.  In  this  form,  the  Semitones  lie 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  the  fourth  mkI 
fifth  Degrees.  The  Dominant  of  the  Hypophrygian 
Mode  is  A.  Its  Mediant  is  G,  and  its  Partici- 
pant C,  for  which  note  F  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted. Its  Conceded  Modulations  are  D  and  1> 
(the  lowest  note  of  the  Mode).  Its  Final,  lik« 
that  of  the  Authentic  form,  is  £.  The  general 
conformation  of  the  Mode  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  example. 

Part.         Fin.  Part.  Med.  Dom. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  compass  and 
intervals  of  this  Mode  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  rejected  Locrian ;  yet  Hypophrygisn 
Melodies  have  always  been  considered  perfectly 
lawful.  The  reason  is,  that  the  Locrian  Mode, 
being  Authentic,  is  subject  to  the  Harmonic" 
Division,  which  produces  a  Quinta  falta  between 
B  and  F,  and  a  Tritonus  between  F  and  B; 
whereas,  the  Hypophrygian  Mode,  being  Plagal, 
is  subject  to  the  Arithmetical  Division,  and 
exhibits  a  Perfect  Fourth,  between  B  and  E, 
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and  »  Perfect  Fifth,  between  £  and  B.     [See 
pp.  341-341  of  this  volume.] 

The  sntient  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  of  'Te 
Deum  Laudamua'  u  in  the  Mixed  Phrygian 
Mode ;  that  is  to  say,  it  extends  through  the  en- 
tire compass  of  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  forms, 
united ;  and,  as  it  brings  out  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Mode  very  strongly,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  example  of  its  use.  [W.S.B.] 
PHYSHARMONICA.  A  Uttle  reed  organ 
invented  in  Vienna  in  181 8  by  Anton  Hackel, 
who  intended  it  to  be  placed  under  the  keyboard 
of  the  piano,  to  sustain  the  melody.  It  was  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance  and  by  various 
improvements  at  length  developed  into  the 
Habhoniux.  The  name  ib  used  in  Germany  for 
a  free-reed  stop  in  the  oigan.  [A.  J.H.] 

PIACERE,  A,  *at  pleasure,*  is  generally  pre- 
fixed to  a  cadenza,  or  cadenza-like  passage,  in 
solo  vocal  music,  to  indicate  that  the  expressions, 
and  the  alterations  whether  of  time  or  force,  are 
left  to  the  will  of  the  individual  perfonner.  In 
such  cases  the  accompaniment  is  generally  di- 
rected to  be  played 'colla  voce,'  'with  the  voice,' 
without  regarding  the  strict  time  of  the  composi* 
tion.  A  piaeere  is  sometimes  put  to  cadenzas  in 
a  concerto,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  not  seldom  found  in  cantabile  passages  in 
instrumental  music,  but  ad  libitum  is  the  more 
common  direction  of  the  two,  and  expresses  the 
same  thing.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PIACEVOLE,  *  agreeable,  pleasant.*     This 
word,  when  used  as  a  musical  direction,  indi- 
cates that  the  piece  is  to  be  played  in  a  graceful 
way,  without  passion.    It  has  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  'gnudoso*  or  the  direction  'con  ama* 
bilitk'  used  by  Beethoven   in  the  Pianoforte 
Sonata,   O^.   no   (ist    movement).      'Allegro 
piacevole  *  is  used  by  him  in  the  3rd  movement 
of  the  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.  1 2,  No.  2  ; 
and  '  piacevole'  alone  in  the  4th  variation  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Sonata,  Op.  109.    A  more 
modem  but  not  less  well-known  instance  of  its 
use  is  Stemdale  Bennett's  lovely  *  Hondo  Pia- 
cevole *  for  pianoforte  solo,  Op.  25.     [J. A.F.M.] 
PIANETTE ;  a  very  low  pianino,  or  upright 
pianoforte,  introduced  m  1857  by  Bord,  of  Paris, 
the  well-known  maker.    The  low  price  and  good 
quality  of  these  instruments  soon  extended  Uieir 
sale  to  England,  where  they  received  the  name 
'  pianette ' — an  impossibility  in  France,  '  piano ' 
b^ing  of  the  masculine  gender.     The  French 
name,  originating  in  Bord's  establishment,   is 
*  Bibi,'  a  workman*s  corruption  of  *  B6h6 ' — *  the 
baby.*    Pianettes  have  been  made  in  London  for 
some  years  by  Broadwood,  Cramer,  and  others. 
This  year  (1880)  a  new  style  in  black  cases  has 
been  named  'Zoulou*  (Zulu),  a  name  already 
generally  accepted.    Bord*s  spiral  hopper-spring 
{ressort  d  boudin),  used  in  pianettes,  is  a  useful 
and  very  effective  contrivance,  economical  of 
space.  [A.J.H.] 

PIAN6END0,  'wailingly.*  A  direction  pro- 
perly only  used  in  vocal  music,  but  affected  a 
guod  deal  of  late  by  writers  of  drawing-room 
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pieces.    Its  proper  instrumental  equivalent  is 
« dolente '  or  *  con  dolore.*  [J.A.F.M.] 

PIANISSIMO.  •  very  softly.'  This  direction, 
which  on  all  ordinary  occasions  is  expressed  by 
pPf  is  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  written  in 
full — as  a  rule,  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  its  pre- 
sence in  cases  where  it  would  least  be  expected. 
Beethoven  often  uses  the  full  direction  simul- 
taneously with  the  abbreviation,  as  in  the  loth 
Variation  of  the  33  on  a  valse  by  Diabelli,  op. 
1 20,  in  which  variation  may  also  be  found  an 
instance  of  one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  the 
sudden  leap  from  Jf  to  pp  in  the  31st  bar. 
Another  striking  instance  of  both  these  uses  is 
in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  where 
the  pianissimo  is  insisted  on,  not  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  but  on  almost  every 
page  of  the .  score  until  the  crescendo  (only  for 
one  bar)  up  to  fortissimo^  after  27  bars  of  which 
there  is  a  sudden  piano  which  is  used  again 
frequently  throughout  the  rest  of  the  movement. 
Since  Beethoven*s  time,  the  practice  has  become 
very  common  of  using  ppp,  for  what  Weber  in 
the  beginning  of  the  overture  to  Oberon  calls  'II 
tutto  pianissimo  possibile.*  It  is  used  piotably  by 
Berlioz  in  the  'Damnation  de  Faust,*  just  before 
the  *  Danse  des  Sylphes,'  and  in  the  middle  of  it, 
where  the  first  subject  is  resumed.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  use  the  sign  pppp  for  the  last  two 
notes  of  the  clarinets  at  the  end  of  the  dance. 
Verdi,  in  his  Requiem,  has  gone  even  farther,  and 
at  one  point  uses  ppppp.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PIANO,  •  soft.'  This  word,  expressed  in  gen- 
eral by  its  initial  p,  is  used  to  denote  the  least 
degree  of  strength  except  pianissimo*  It  is  used, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  directions,  in  full 
only  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  its  presence,  or  where  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  should  stand ;  for  instance,  in  the  Finale 
of  Beethoven*s  PF.  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  i,  where 
the  second  subject  is  labelled  *Sempre  piano  e 
dolce.*  Mezzo  piano  (abbreviated  mp)  denotes 
a  degree  of  force  slightly  louder  thim  piano, 
Beethoven  was  very  fond  of  using  a  'sudden 
piano*  as  a  kind  of  surprise  directly  after  a 
forU  or  fortissimo.  Examples  are  very  common 
throughout  his  works,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
sudden  change — only  recently  observed,  and  even 
now  not  always  attended  to— makes  a  material 
difference  in  the  performance  of  his  works.  [See 
FoBTB ;  voL  i.  p.  556  a.]  [J  A.F.M.] 

PIANOFORTE— or  Forte  Piano,  as  often 
written  in  the  i8th  century — an  instrument  of 
Italian  origin.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name 
appears  in  records  of  the  family  of  Este,  in  the 
letters  of  a  musical  instrument  maker  named 
Paliarino,  dated  June  27  and  Dec.  31, 1598,  and 
addressed  to  Alfonso  II,  Duke  of  Modena.  They 
were  foxmd  in  1879  ^7  Count  L.  F.  Valdrighi, 
custos  of  the  Biblioteca  Estense,  at  Modena ;  and 
the  discovery  was  immediately  announced  in 
the  Florentine  musical  paper,  'Boccherini.*  In 
August  of  that  year  valdrighi  published  the 
text  of  the  letters,  with  an  essay,  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  *Musurgiana'  (Olivari,  Modena, 
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1879).  In  the  first  letter  Paliarino  mentionB  the 
recovery  of '  the  mstrament  Piano  e  Forte,  with 
the  organ ^  underneath';  in  the  Becond,  'the  re- 
covery from  certain  priests,  with  other  instru- 
ments, of  the  Piano  e  Forte  above  mentioned 
and  another  Piano  e  Forte  on  which  the  late 
Duke  Alfonso  had  phijed.'  *  Here  are  two  in- 
struments distinctly  named  Piano  e  Forte  (cor- 
recting Paliarino's  uncertain  spelling).  In  the 
second  letter  the  same  Hippnlito  Crioca,  detto 
Paliarino,  as  he  there  signs  himself  (or  Paglia- 
rini  as  he  spells  his  name  elsewhere),  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  his  brother^s  visit  to  Venice,  to 
ask  for  sundry  materials  to  be  procured  there,  as 
needful  for  repairs,  and  for  building  a  new  *Piab 
e  Forte';  namely,  limetree,  boxwood,  and  ebony 
for  keys,  cypress  for  the  belly,  brass  wire,  Ger- 
man glue,  etc.,  etc.  In  Paliarino's  inventory  of 
the  Duke's  keyed  instruments,  also  given  in 
Count  Valdrighi's  appendix  to  his  essay,  there 
are,  including  oxvans,  fifty-two,'  but  only  one 
'  Piano  e  Forto,'  uie  one  with  the  organ  beneath, 
as  specially  distinguished ;  the  other,  and  perhaps 
more,  being  possibly  recorded  under  the  simple 
name  *  instrument'  (istromento),  which  is  used 
to  describe  xi  of  the  52.  The  clavicembalo  or 
cembalo  (harpsichord)  and  splnetta  (spinet)  might 
also  have  been  classed  under  this  general  desig- 
nation, yet  Paliarino  separates  them.  We  can 
come  to  no  conclusion  from  these  names  as  to 
what  kind  of  instrument  this  Piano  e  Forte  was. 
It  was  most  likely,  as  suggested  by  Sig.  Cesare 
Ponsicchi  In  the  *Boccherim'  (1870,  No.  6),  a 
harpsichord  with  a  contrivance  mr  dynamic 
change;  but  whether  hammers  were  applied, 
making  it  a  real  pianoforte,  we  are  at  present  in 
the  dark.  The  'gravecembalo  col  piano  e  forte' 
of  Cristofori  of  Padua,  a  hundred  years  later, 
may  not  have  really  been  the  first  attempt  to 
make  a  hammer-harpsichord ;  indeed  Cristofori's 
invention  seems  almost  too  completely  successful 
to  have  been  the  first  conception  of  this  instru- 
ment— a  dulcimer  with  keys. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  from 
Modena  to  Florence,  and  skip  from  1598  to  1709, 
when  we  find  Prince  Ferdinand  dei  Medici,  a 
lover  of  music,  in  fact  an  eminent  musician,  and 
deeply  interested  in  mathematical  and  mechani- 
cal questions,  accepting  at  the  request  of  three 
scholars,  one  of  whom  was  the  Marchese  Scipione 
Maffei,  the  protection  of  a  quarterly  publication 
intended  for  learned  and  cultivated  readers,  viz. 
the  *  Giomale  dei  Letterati  d'ltalia.'  This  pa- 
tronage was  the  result  of  a  personal  visit  of 
Maffei  to  Florence,  where  he  met  with  Barto- 
lomeo  Cristofori,  harpsichord -maker  and  custo- 
dian of  the  Prince's  musical  instruments,  and 
was  shown  by  him  four  specimens  of  a  new 

1  *  Cosri  lo  ml  rltroro  rorgfuno  di  carta,  et  IlDftramanto  Plao  e 
Forto  eon  Torghano  dl  sotto  . .  . . ' 

>  '  L'altezza  vostra  lappla  che  ml  rltroro  del'  suo  ohe  lo  rectiperrato 
da  queiti  PrettI  I'horggano  dl  carta,  llstrumento  Plana  e  Forte  con 
I'horggano  dUotto,  un  altro  latramento  dl  dua  reglMri  et  11  Plane  e 
Furtie,  quello  cbe  adoprava  11  Ber.  Big.  Duca  Alfonso  buona  me- 
moria ' 

s  This  large  number,  as  It  seems  to  tu,  was  not  then  remarkable  for 
a  prince  to  hare :  a  hundred  7ean  later  Prince  Ferdinand  dei  Medici 
owned  at  least  4a  See  Appendix  0.  p.  101.  to  PuliU's  'Cennl  Storlcl 
della  vita  del  bet""  Ferdiuaudo  dei  Medid '  ii lorenoe  1874). 
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harpsichord  with  piano  and  forte,  the  mveBtioa 
and  make  of  Cristofori.  Of  these,  three  wece  of 
the  usual  long  shape;  the  other  was  different, 
we  know  not  in  what  way,  but  a  detailed  acooiua 
of  Cristofori*s  invention,  written  by  Scipione 
Maffei,  appeared  in  the  Giomale  in  1711*  with 
a  diagram,  frt^m  a  rough  sketch,  of  his  hammer- 
action.  He  calls  the  inventor  Cristofali,  which 
form  of  the  name  has  been  until  now  f<dlowed, 
but  an  autograph  and  the  inscriptiims  upon  the 
pianofortes  of  his  make  are  decisive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  real  name  being  Cristofori.^ 

The  complete  text  of  Maffei's  article,  in  the 
original  language,  with  an  indifferent  EngM 
translation,  is  to  be  found  in  Rimbault's  'The 
Pianoforte '  (Cocks,  London,  i860) — the  faults  of 
translation  being  most  obvious  in  the  technicsl 
terms.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Cristofori  having 
made  these  instruments  under  the  patronage  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  brought  him  from 
Padua  some  time  about  1690.  [See Cristofori] 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Maffei  for  his 
record  of  the  invention,  which  he  reproduced  in 
the  collection  of  his  works  entitled  '  Rime  e 
Prose,'  1 719.  The  reprint  has  been  the  cauK  of 
a  misconception  of  ^e  date  of  the  invention, 
through  want  of  reference  to  the  earlier  publics- 
tion,  which  was  anonymous.  An  accurate  Ger- 
man translation  was  made  at  the  time  by  Koenig, 
and  published  in  Matheson's  *  Musikalische 
Kritik,'  vol.  iii.  p.  340  (Hamburg,  1725).  This 
early  translation  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Paul  in  his  '  Geschichte  des  Klaviers,'  p.  icc 
(Leipzig,  1868),  and  may  be  referred  to  with 
confidence  by  those  who  know  German  and  do 
not  know  lUdian. 

We  reproduce  the  diagram  of  Cristofori'i 
action  as  the  kernel  of  this  part  of  our  subject, 
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a  Is  the  string ;  h  the  keybottom :  e  the  first  lever,  or  ksir.  Tbere 
Is  a  pad,  d.  upon  the  key,  to  raise  a  second  lerer,  «.  which  is  piTOted 
upon/,  g  Is  the  hopper— Orlstoforl's  KmifuMa  eMMIe— which,  oob- 
trolled  by  the  springs  i  and  I.  effecU  the  escape,  or  Immediate  dtvp, 
of  the  hammer  from  the  strings  after  a  blow  has  been  struck.  a>- 
tliough  the  key  Is  still  kept  down  by  the  finger.  The  hopper  ki 
oottred  at  h.  m  Is  a  rack  or  comb  on  the  beam.  •,  where  the  butt. 
«.  of  the  hammer,  o.  Is  centred.  In  a  state  of  rest  the  hammer  U 
supported  by  a  cross,  or  fork.  p.  of  silk  thread.  On  the  deprenion 
of  the  key.  e.  the  tall,  q,  of  the  second  lever.  «,  draw*  away  tin 
damper,  r,  from  the  strings,  leaving  them  free  to  vibrate^ 

the  action  being  the  equivalent  to  the  violinist's 
bow  ;  as  the  instrument  itself  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  violin,  though  stopped  by  a  mechanical  con- 
struction instead  of  the  fingers  of  the  player's  left 
hand.  We  follow  Maffei's  lettering  of  the  parts; 
a  lettering  which  will  be  adhered  to  throughout. 

4  This  has  been  adopted  in  Florence  on  the  memorial  stxsie.  [Stfi 
CaiOToroBi,  vol.  L  p^  417.1 
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The  reader  will  observe  the  smallneas  of  the 
hammerhead  and  the  absence  of  what  is  called 
a  'check/  to  arreet  the  hammer  in  its  rebound ; 
and  also  of  any  control  but  springs  over  the  for- 
ward movement,  or  escapement,  of  the  hopper. 
To  atlmit  of  this  machinery— so  much  more 
complicated  than  the  simple  action  of  the  harp- 
sichord— being  taken  out,  Cristofori  inverted  the 
tuning-pin  block  (technically  the  'wrestplank*), 
and  attached  the  wires  to  the  tuning-pins 
('  wrestpins*),  at  their  lower  ends,  as  in  the  harp. 
Being  obliged  to  use  heavier  strings,  which  ex- 
erted a  greater  pulling  force  or  tension,  to  with- 
stand the  impact  of  his  hammers,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  pins  to  which  the  further 
ends  of  the  strings  were  attached  (the  'hitch- 
pins'),  from  their  old  place  on  the  soundboard  of 
the  harpsichord,  to  a  stiff  rail  of  wood  ('string- 
block')  built  round  the  angle-side  and  narrow 
end  of  the  case.  Without  this  alteration  his 
instruments  could  not  have  stood  in  tune  and 
would  soon  have  collapsed. 

Two  pianofortes  of  CTristofori's  make  are  fortun- 
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ately  still  existing.  The  earlier  one,  daied  1720, 
belongs  to  Signora  Emesta  Mocenni  Martelli  of 
Florence,  and  is  described  by  Leto  Puliti,  with 
illustrations  of  the  action,  in  the  essay  refetred 
to  in  footnote  3.  The  second,  dated  1726,  is  in 
the  museum  of  the  eminent  collectors  and  musi* 
oologists,  the  Signori  Kraus  of  Florence.  The 
writer,  when  making  the  biographical  notice  of 
Cbistofobi  in  the  present  work  (vol.  i.  p.  41 7) 
was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this  instrument^ 
or  of  its  having  been  exhibited  with  Signora 
Martelli's,  when  the  commemoration  of  Cristofori 
took  place  in  Florence.  But  in  1878  the  Signori 
Kraus  showed  the  instrument  at  the  Trocadero 
in  Paris,  and  the  writer  then  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  and  playing  upon  it,  and  found  it 
light,  prompt,  and  agreeable  in  touch,  with  a  tone 
not  at  aU  to  be  despised.  The  instrument  happens 
to  be  more  perfect  than  that  of  Signora  Martelli, 
because  the  hammerheads  remain  in  their  original 
condition,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.i  with 
^'  [.  3,  which  represents  the  action  of  the  latter. 
^  »th  instruments,  the  1 720  and  the  1726,  have 


On  further  comparing  th«  two  dl»7r«m»  we  observe  In  Xo.4  int  the  extension  of  the  lerer,  or  key.  «t  the  transformation 
of  the  aecood  lever.  «.  Into  what  Is  technically  an  '  undei hammer.'  removing  the  hopper,  g.  from  direct  attack  apon  the  butt. 
n,  a  change  In  the  wrong  direction,  but  probably  necessitated  by  the  want  of  a  regulating  button  and  screw  to  the  hopper. 
other  mofUllcations  will  be  noticed:  one  Is  a  pin.  *.  passing  through  the  back  part  of  the  key  (replacing  the  piece  of  whalebone 
behind  the  key :  see  drawing  of  Zumpes  action,  p.  715).  a  step  towards  the  front  pin.  since  used  to  steady  the  lateral  motion.  The 
damper,  r.  now  lies  upon  the  strings,  dropping.  wedge-fa»hlon.  between  the  two  unisons.  But  the  great  Improvement  upon  the 
first  action  Is  the  substitution  of  the  check.  i^-Crlstoforl's  paramarUUo,  which  graduates  the  rebound  of  the  hammer  acoonUng 
to  the  blow— for  the  mere  support  of  the  sUk  threads  which  formerly  received  It  when  it  kO. 


the  overdampers  and  check,  the  latter  the  me- 
chanical completion  of  the  action.  That  of  1720 
has  been  restored  by  Sig.  Ponsicchi,  a  pianoforte 
maker,  who  has  himself  given,  in  '  II  Pianoforte, 
sua  origine  e  sviluppo  (con  tavole),*  Florence, 
1876,  a  v^uable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  instrument.  Both  pianofortes  are  bichord 
and  have  white  natural  keys,  but  the  compass 
differs,  the  earlier  having  4^  octaves,  C  to  F,  and 
the  later  only  4  octaves,  C  to  C,  the  old  normal 
compass  equivalent  to  the  human  voice. 

Cristofori  died  in  1731,  aged  80,  and  in  1730, 
the  year  before  his  death,  his  assistant,  Giovanni 
Ferrini,  made  a  pianoforte  which  has  become 
famous  through  Bumey  s  reference  to  it.  It  was 
bought  by  Elinabetta  Famese,  Queen  of  Spain ; 


and  by  her  bequeathed  to  the  singer  Farinelli, 
who  inscribed  upon  it  in  letters  of  gold,  *  Eaf- 
faello  d'Urbino,*  and  esteemed  it  more  highly 
than  any  other  in  his  collection  of  keyed  instru- 
ments. Bumey  played  upon  it  in  17  71.  There 
were  other  pupils  or  followers  of  Cristofori  ;  we 
hear  of  Geronimo  of  Florence,  and  Gherardi  of 
Padua,  but  an  end  soon  came  to  pianoforte  mak- 
ing in  Italy;  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Puliti, 
from  the  difficulty  felt  by  davicembalists  of 
acquiring  the  touch,  and  which  made  them  deciy 
the  new  instrument — or  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  for  escapement.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fruits  of  the  invention  were  to  be  gathered 
and  garnered  elsewhere ;  but  the  invention  itself 
remains  with  Italy. 
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Th«'  ideft  vuggoBted  by  the  vague  charmctor 
of  the  Eatense  *  piano  e  forte/  that  there  were 
perhaps  attempts  to  construct  a  hammer  action 
before  Cristofori,  we  find  strengthened  hy  the 
known  fact,  that  two  men  in  twp  different 
countries  outside  of  Italy,  were  endeavouring,  at 
the  very  time  of  his  success,  to  produce  a  similar 
invention  to  his.  The  names  of  Marius  and 
Schroeter,  theformer  a  French  harpsichord-nuJcer, 
the  latter  a  Grerman  musician,  have  been  put 
forward  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  absolute  in- 
vention on  the  strength  of  certain  experiments 
in  that  direction.  Marius,  in  February  1716, 
submitted,  perhaps  a  pianoforte,  and  certainly 
four  models  for  actions  of  'clavecins  k  maillets,' 
or  hammer  harpsichords,  the  description  and 
engravings  of  which  were  published,  nineteen 
years  later,  in  No.  1 73, 1 73,  and  1 74  of  *  Machines 
et  Inventions  approuvdes  par  L*Aocad^mie  Roy- 
ale  des  Sciences,  Tome  Troisi^me.  Depuis  1713 
jusqu'en  171 9.  A  Paris  mdccxxxv,'  and  are 
to  be  found  in  extenao  in  the  works  of  Rimbault 
and  Puliti.  Both  overstriking  and  understriking 
apparatus  had  occurred  to  Marius,  and  his  draw- 
ings included  the  alteration  of  an  upright  harpsi- 
chord, and  the  addition  of  a  register  of  hammers 
to  an  horizontal  one — rude  contrivances  of  which 
no  subsequent  use  was  or  could  be  made.  His 
object  in  introducing  hammers  was  an  econom- 
ical one— to  save  the  expense  and  trouble  of  con> 
stantly  requilling  the  harpsichord.  Schnieter 
must  be  dismissed  less  summarily,  owing  to  the 
frequently  repeated  statement  that  he  was  the 
actual  inventor  of  the  pianoforte;  reasserted 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  but  with  a  fervid  ad- 
vocacy in  which  the  bias  of  patriotism  is  con- 
spicuous, by  Dr.  Oscar  Paul  in  his  'Gesohichte  des 
Klaviers,*  p.  82.  But  had  Schroeter  not  been  a 
man  of  good  education  and  some  literary  power, 
his  name  would  not  have  been  remembered ;  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  a  mu- 
sician and  not  an  instrument-maker;  and  he 
never  made  a  pianoforteor  had  one  made  for  him, 
or  he  would  have  told  us  so.  He  claimed  to  have 
devised  two  models  of  hammei^actions  between 
1 71 7  and  1 72 1,  which  he  afterwards  neglected, 
but  years  afterwards,  in  1738,  being  vexed  that 
his  name  was  not  connected  with  the  rising 
success  of  the  pianoforte,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mitzler,  which  was  printed  in  the  *Neue 
erofihete  musikalische  Bibliotek '  (Leipzig,  1736- 
54,  vol.  iii.  pp.  474-6).  He  repeated  his  claim, 
with  a  drawing  of  one  of  his  actions  (then  first 
published),  in  1763,  in  Marpurg*s  *Kritische 
Briefe  Uber  Tonkunst  *  (Berlin,  1 764,  voL  iii.  p. 
85),  showing,  although  Gottfried  Silbermann  had 
been  dead  ten  years,  and  Gristofori  thirty-two, 
the  animus  to  which  we  owe  these  naive  and 
communications.    The  particulars  of 


Schroeter*s  life  must  be  relegated  to  a  separate 
notice.  [See  Schboeter.]  It  will  suffice  here 
to  state  that  in  17 15,  when  Schroeter  was  only 
sixteen  years  old,  being  entrusted  with  good 
pupils  in  Dresden,  he  found  that  their  study 
upon  the  expressive  clavichord  was  thrown  away 
wnen  they  came  to  show  off  before  their  friends 
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uponso  different  an  instrument  as  the  inexpres- 
sive harpsichord.  Shortly  after  this,  there  came 
to  Dresden  the  great  dulcimer  virtuoso,  Panta- 
leone  Hebenstreit,  whose  performances  astonished 
Schroeter,  and  at  the  same  time  convinced  him 
that  it  was  by  hammers  only  that  the  harpsi- 
chord could  be  made  expressive.  At  this  time, 
like  Marius,  he  could  hardly  have  known  that 
pianofortes  had  not  only  been  invented,  but  had 
for  some  years  been  made  in  Italy,  although  the 
intercourse  prevailing  between  that  country  and 
Dresden  might  have  brought  the  knowledge  to 
him.  But  the  inferiority  of  Schro6ter*s  action  to 
Cristofori*s  at  once  exonerates  him  from  plagiar- 
ism ;  and  the  same  applies  also  to  Marius,  whose 
ideas  were  of  even  leas  value  mechanically  than 
Schroeter's. 

Schroeter  gives  us  no  description  of  his  over- 
striking  'Pantaleon':  we  may  conclude  that 
he  suspected  the  difficulties,  not  to  this  day 
surmounted,  of  an  action  in  which  the  hammers 
are  placed  above  the  strings.  -  Of  the  under- 
striking  action,  his  *  Pianoforte,'  he  has  given  ua 
full  particulars  and  a  drawing,  here  reproduced — 

F10.3. 


a  te  the  string ;  c  Is  the  kej :  «.  a  saeood  lerer ;  g,  •  JAdc  to  ralie 
the  bftinmer:  o.  the  hammer  ItaeU,  clothed  at  the  tall,  r,  to 
serve  for  a  damper.  The  play,  or  space,  between  the  Jack  and 
the  hammerihank  permitted,  as  In  the  earlj  sqnare-piano 
action  of  Zumpe  (which  may  have  been  partly  derived  from 
Schroeter's  idea),  the  rebound,  or  escapement,  of  the  hammer. 

Fpr  his  second  drawing,  a  later  fancy  of  no 
practical  value,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Paul 
or  Puliti. 

But  no  sustained  tone  was  possible,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  damper,  which  resimied  its 
place  the  moment  the  hammer  fell.  The  rapid 
repetition  of  a  note,  after  the  old  fashion  of 
luurps,  mandolines,  and  dulcimers,  would  have 
been  the  only  expedient  to  prolong  it.  Marina's 
defect  was  the  opposite  one ;  he  bad  no  dampers 
whatever.  But  Schroeter  had  the  great  merit  of 
perceiving  the  future  use  of  iron  as  a  resisting 
power  in  pianofortes;  he  invented  a  wider- 
standseisen,  or  resisting  iron,  a  bar  of  metal  here 
marked  t,  which  was  placed  transversely  over 
the  wrestplank,  rested  firmly  upon  the  strings, 
and  formed  the  straight  bridge.  We  do  not 
know  to  whose  piano  this  was  applied,  and  it 
can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  original  con- 
ception. It  is  more  likely  to  have  occurred  to 
him  from  observation  of  the  defects  in  piano- 
fortes, as  did  his  scheme  of  stringing  by  pro- 
ceeding from  one  string  to  a  note  in  the  hoBB, 
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to  four  strings  to  a  note  in  the  treble ;  graduated 
with  two  and  three  unisons  of  so  many  notes 
each,  between. 

The  allusions  in  Schroeter's  letter  to  an  '  in- 
genious man'  at  Dresden'  ('ein  anderer  sinn- 
reicher  Mann*),  point  to  Gottfried  Silbkb- 
HANN,  who,  in  the  second  half  of  last  century, 
was  generally  considered  to  be  the  inTentor  of  the 
pianoforte.  As  late  as  1780  De  la  fiorde  (Essai 
sur  la  Musique  ancienne  et  modeme)  said  that 
'The  Clavecin  Pianoforte  was  invented  about 
twenty  yean  ago  at  Freybetg  in  Saxony  by  M. 
Silbermann.  From  Saxony  Uie  invention  pene- 
trated to  London,  whence  we  obtain  nearly  all 
those  that  are  sold  in  Paris.'  It  has  been 
hitherto  accepted  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  that 
Silbermann  adopted  Schroeter  s  idea,  and  made 
it  practicable ;  employing  in  fact  Schroeter  s 
action,  with  some  improvement.  Welcker  von 
Gontershausen,  'Der  Glavierbau'  (Frankfort, 
1870),  says,  p.  171,  'the  Silbermanns  always  used 
the  action  invented  by  Schroeter.'  It  is  right 
however  to  warn  the  inquirer  who  may  meet 
with  Welcker's  books,  that  they  are  not,  either 
in  text  or  engravings,  always  to  be  depended  on. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  fact  of  Koenig*s 
translation  of  Maffei's  account  of  Cristofori's  in- 
vention, published  at  Hamburg  in  1725,  an 
invention  recorded  and  attributed  exclusively  to 
its  author  in  Walther's  *Musikalisches  Lexicon ' 
(Leipzig,  1 732).  It  was  thus  early  made  public 
in  Germany,  and  we  think  we  shall  now  be  able 
to  show  that  Gottfried  Silbermann  followed 
Cristofori  rather  than  Schroeter  when  he  began 
to  make  pianofortes.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
two  as  early  as  1736  (the  year  after  Matheson's 
publication  of  Koenig's  translation)  and  to  have 
shown  them  to  J.  S.  Bach,  who  condemned 
them  for  the  weakness  of  their  trebles  and  their 
heavy  touch.  This  adverse  judgment  so  much 
annoyed  Silbermann  that  for  some  years  he  made, 
or  at  least  showed,  no  more.    Some  time  after 
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this  he  seems  to  have  made  an  instrument  for 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzbuig-Rudolstadt,  which 
Schroeter  happened  to  see  in  175.^;  but,  before 
that,  two  had  been  made,  admitted  to  be  copies 
of  it,  by  Lenker  of  Rudolstadt,  and  had  met 
with  great  praise.  We  may  therefore  assume 
the  success  of  the  original.  In  connection  with 
this  it  is  not  surprising  that  Frederick  the  Great 
(especially  when  we  remember  that  he  had  C.  P. 
E.  Bach,  who  owned  a  most  beautiful  Silber- 
mann clavichord,  in  his  service)  should  have 
acquired  and  placed  in  the  music-room  in  the 
New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  a  pianoforte  by  that 
maker.  He  is  indeed  said  to  have  had  more,^ 
but  no  musical  anecdote  is  better  known  than 
the  visit  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  his  eldest  son,  to 
Potsdam  in  1747 ;  his  warm  and  almost  uncere* 
monious  reception  by  the  King,  and  the  extem- 
pore performances  which  took  place,  in  which 
we  maybe  sure  that  the  pianoforte  would  not 
be  neglected.  In  1 773,  our  own  Bumey  (Tour, 
ii.  145)  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
same  palace  at  Potsdam.  In  His  Majesty's 
concert-room  he  saw  the  Silbermann  piano- 
forte; in  other  rooms  the  Tschudi  harpsi- 
chords of  1758  and  1766.  Thus  the  pianoforte 
had  not  yet  prevailed  over  ihe  harpsichord, 
these  London  instruments  being  of  later  date. 
But  what  is  now  of  supreme  interest  is  that  the 
same  pianoforte  is  still  in  Frederick's  music- 
room  (1880).  True,  the  instrument  bears  no 
inscription  or  date,  but  since  everything  in  the 
room  remains  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  King's 
death,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  genuine- 
ness ;  and  it  has  the  whole  weight  of  local  tra- 
dition in  its  favour.  A  recent  examination,  made 
through  the  kind  permission  of  Count  Seckendorff 
by  Herr  Bechstein,  the  well-known  pianoforte- 
maker  of  Berlin,  reveals  the  Cristofori  action ! 
Therecanbenodoubtaboutit.  Here  is  Herr  Bech- 
stein's  drawing,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  that 
of  Cristofori's  action  (Fig.  i )  is  at  once  convincing. 
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1  We  quote  from  Porke! :  'The  Klnj ....  urged  Bach  (then  known 
as  the  Old  Bach>  to  try  his  Bllbermann  Forteptatios  then  standing 
III  variciua  rooms  of  the  palaoe.'  A  footnote  adds— "The  pianofortes 
o(  the  Freyberg  Silbermann  pleased  the  King  so  much,  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  buy  them  all.  He  got  fifteen  of  them  together.  They 
miMt  now  {I8CE2)  be  all  standing  about,  of  no  ufle,  In  different  comers 
of  the  palace.'  Recent  search  has  tailed  to  discover  these  Instru- 
m-'nts.  Fifteen  was  a  lar^e  number  for  Silbermann  to  have  made 
and  liad  bj  him,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Forket  wrote  at 


secondhand,  and  long  after  the  erent.  although  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  an  eye-witness.  W.  Friedemann.  Bach's  eldest  son.  G«rber'i 
Lexicon,  published  1792.  art.  'Silbermann.'  states  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  one  plattoforte  made  for  him,  before  Bach's  visit,  and 
this  pleasing  him  he  ordered  others  for  Berlin.  Mooeer's '  Silbermann 
der  Orgelbauer  ( St  rassburg  lKi7)  affirms  that  they  were  siz  in  number, 
and  that  one  more  was  acquired  after  Sllbermann's  death.  Bumey 
SAW  only  one  at  rotsdam,  and  that  not  flve-and-twenty  years  after 
fiaeb's  visit. 
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It  will  be  obserxed  that  Herr  Bechstein,  as 
frequently  happens  in  drawing  pianoforte  ac- 
tions, has  omitted  the  damper,  but  that  is  of 
no  consequence.  A  sketch  of  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  instrument  has  been  kindly 
supplied  from  the  same  source. 
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The  instrument  is  placed  upon  an  elaborate 
stand  having  an  extra  leg  at  the  angle  side, 
thus  remin<Sng  us  of  Mozart's  grand  piano, 
by  Walter,  at  Salzburg.  The  case  is  of  oak ;  the 
strings  contain  i }  octave  of  brass  wire,  not  over- 
spun,  in  the  bass;  the  keys  are  of  nearly  5  octaves 
(F-£),  and  are  covered  with  ebony  lot  the  na- 
tural notes,  and  with  ivory  for  the  upper,  or 
sharp  keys.  Before  leaving  the  only  recorded 
instances  of  the  great  J.  S.  Bach*s  connexion 
with  the  pianoforte,  we  may  remark  that  the 
special  character  of  the  instrument  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  him ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  having  shared  the  opinion  of  his  son 
Emanuel,  who  regarded  the  pianoforte  as  only  '  fit 
for  rondos,'  and  always  expressed  his  preference 
for  the  clavichord.  It  was  by  the  youngest 
brother  and  pupil  of  Emanuel,  John  Christian, 
known  as  the  'London  Bach,'  that  a  decided 
preference  was  first  shown  for  the  pianoforte  over 
the  clavichord  and  harpsichord. 

The  pianofortes  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
alluded  were  all,  like  harpsichords,  of  the '  wing' 
or  'tail'  shape  (English  Grand  piano;  Grerman 
Flilgel ;  French  Piano  A  queue ;  Ital.  Piano  a 
coda).  The  distinguiahed  organ-builder,  C.  E. 
Friederici  of  Gera,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  make  a  pianoforte  in  the  clavichord  or 
oblong  shape  (English,  Square  piano  ;  German 
tafelfarmiges  Piano  ;  French,  Piano  carre ;  Ital. 
Pianoforte  a  tavclino).  Fischhof^^*  Versuch  einer 
Geschichte  des  Clavierbaues,'  Vienna,  1853,  p.  1 6) 
gives  the  date  of  this  invention  as  1 760,  but  this 
is  possibly  too  late.  Friederici  named  his  Square 
piano  'Fortbien,'  perhaps  a  pun  upon  Forte 
biano,  in  which  form  he  may  often  have  heard 
the  Italian  name  pronounced  by  German  lips. 
Of  his  Action  we  know  nothing;  there  is  no 
description  of  it  forthcoming,  and  we  turn  to 
England  and  another  German  maker  for  the  prac- 
tical introduction  of  the  square  instrument. 

Johannes  Zdmpe  *  is  introduced  by  Bumey,  in 
Bees's  Cyclopaedia  (1819,  article  'Harpsichord'), 

1  It  hu  been  toggesied  that  Zumpe  niAy  hare  bemi  ao  altered  name 
from  Zumpt.  to  suit  English  habits  of  pronunciation,  as  the  oon- 
temporary  Shudi  was  corrupted  from  Ttchudi,  Kirknun  from  Kirch- 
matiu.  etc 
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as  A  Grerman  who  had  long  worked  for  the  harp- 
sichord-maker Shudi,  and  was  the  first  to  con- 
struct small  pianos  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
virginal.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was  such 
a  demand  for  Zumpe's  square  pianos  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  in  tbe  kingdom  where  a 
keyed  instrument  had  ever  bad  ad- 
mission but  was  supplied  with  one  of 
them,  and  there  was  nearly  as  great  a 
call  for  them  in  France  as  in  England. 
Pohlmann,  another  German,  fabricated 
for  those  whom  Zumpe  was  unable  to 
supply.  There  are  instruments  by  both 
these  makers  still  existing ;  the  oldest 
Zumpe  piano  known  is  dated  1 766,  was 
\  formerly  Sir  George  Smart's,  and  is 
'  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Broad  wood. 
No  number  has  been  found  in  it ;  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  the  first  of  Zumpe's 
make,  since  he  would  not  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  begin  with  dividing  his  black  notes  and 
thus  have  18  keys  in  Uie  octave,  as  he  has  in  this 
case.  Mr.  Taphouse  of  Oxford  has  one  with  the 
usual  chromatic  scale  of  1 3  in  the  octave,  inscribed 
'  Johannes  Zumpe,  Londini,  Fecit  1 767,  Princes 
Street,  Hanover  Square,'  and  with  XVIUI 
stamped  on  the  back  of  the  nameboard.  Allow- 
ing Zumpe  to  have  been  a  year  or  two  in  business 
before  he  made  this  number,  he  would  not  have 
started  before  1 765.*  The  action  which  Zumpe 
invented  or  adopted  was  simple  and  facile,  having 
reference  to  the  published  model  of  Schroeter  in 
Marpurg  1764,  in  its  artless  escapement.  It 
became  the  norm  for  nearly  all  square  piano 
actions  during  forty  years.  The  writer  of  the 
article  '  Pianoforte '  in  the  4th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  (1810),  claims  the  in- 
vention of  Zumpe's  action  for  the  Rbv.  William 
Mason,  composer,  poet,  and  writer  on  church 
music,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Gray. 
Bom  in  1725,  Mason  died  in  1795,  and  was  there- 
fore, inventor  or  not,  a  witness  to  the  introduction 
of  the  pianoforte  into  England,  and  to  its  develop- 
ment to  a  certain  grade  of  perfection — that  namely 
of  pure  wooden  construction.  The  Encyclopedia 
writer  betrays  so  dense  an  ignorance  of  the  early 
history  of  the  pianoforte  that  we  are  compelled 
to  put  him  aside  as  an  authority ;  although  in 
this  case  he  may  have  got  his  information  on  the 
point  direct  firom  Mason.  Apart  from  such  con- 
jecture we  have  only  sure  evidence  that  Mason 
was  one  of  Zumpe's  early  patrons.' 

I  Mr.  Williamson  of  Oulldford  had.  In  1879,  a  square  piano  br 
Zumpe  *  Buntebart,  dated  1769.  In  1776  the  firm  was  Zumpe  * 
Mayer— the  instruments  remaining  the  same,  almost  claTickonls. 
with  hammer  actions,  and  nearly  fire  octaves  compass.  6— F. 

*  Mason  appears  to  have  first  possessed  a  pianoforte  in  179S. 
Writing  from  Hanuver  to  the  poet  Gray  he  sajn :— '  Oh.  Mr.  OTmjr !  I 
bought  at  Hamburg  such  a  pianoforte  and  so  cheap!  It  is  a  hsirpti- 
chord  too  of  two  unisons,  and  tbe  Jacks  serve  as  mutes  when  tbe 
pianoforte  stop  is  played,  by  the  cleverest  mechanism  imaginable.— 
wont  you  buy  my  Klrkman  ? '  (meaning  his  harpsichord  by  that 
maker).  Gray,  writing  to  Mason  in  May  17CT.  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Mason,  says :--  Tou  will  tell  me  what  to  do  with  your  Zumpe 
which  has  amused  me  much  here.  If  you  would  have  It  sent  down 
I  had  better  commit  it  to  lis  maker,  who  will  tune  it  and  pack  it  up. 
Dr.  Long  has  bought  the  fellow  to  it.  The  base  Is  not  quite  of  a  piece 
with  the  treble,  and  the  higher  notes  are  somewhat  dry  and  sticky. 
The  rest  discourses  very  eloquent  music.'  Mason  had  married  in  tbe 
autumn  of  ITSS.  It  is  possible  that  he  bought  his  Zumpe  then,  or  if 
not.  in  tbe  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  17W.  (The  Correspondenoe  of 
Thomas  Gray  and  William  Mason.   London  18SS.  pp.  S3  and  an.) 
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Zdmpe*B,  or  Mason's,  action  drawn  from  the 
instrument  of  1766,  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Square  pianos  were  occasionally  fitted  with 
drawers  for  music,  and  were  sometimes  made  to 
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look  like  tables:  the  writer  has  seen  a  table 
piano,  in  style  of  furniture  about  t  780,  but  which 
bore  on  a  label  the  name  and  date,  Zumpe  1760. 
This  cannot  be  aooepted  as  authentic,  but  the 
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In  th«  k«7  0  !■  fixed  the  Jack  g.  a  wire  with  a  leather  itud  on  the  lop,  known  by  the  workmen  ai  the  '  old  man'i  head.'  This 
raises  the  hammer  o ;  the  damper. 'r.  Is  lifted  by  "a  whalebone  Jack.  «.  called  the  '  mopttick,'  placed  near  the  end  of  the  key. 
and  is  brouffht  back  tu  its  place  hj  the  whalebone  spring,  w ;  a  third  piece  of  whalebone,  z,  projecting  from  the  end  of  the 
key.  works  In  a  groove,  and  serves  eiactly  ai  in  the  clavichord,  to  keep  the  key  steady,  there  being  no  front  keypln.  The  two 
balance-rail  keyptns  shown  in  the  drawing  belong  to  two  keys,  the  natural  and  sharp,  and  indicate  the  diflierent  balancing 
desiderated  in  all  keyboards  by  the  different  lengths  of  the  natural  and  sharp  keys.  The  dampen  wero  divided  into  tnble 
and  ban  ■ecitont,  raised  bodily  by  two  drawsiopa  when  not  required,  there  beioc  as  jet  no  pedsL 


action  is  of  so  much  interest  that  it  must  be 
described,  as  publication  may  be  the  means  of 
ultimately  identifying  its  origin.  The  instru- 
ment belongs  to  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman,  and  the 
diagram  is  from  a  careful  drawing  by  Mr.  Robert 
Maitland. 
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Ilrrr  The  pad,  d.  upon  the  key  e.  Is  regulated  in  h^lpht  by  a  screw, 
an<l  when  nii««xi  lifts  the  Jack  9.  which  \%  attaclied  by  a  loatht^r 
hliige  to  tlw  hammer  o.  Tlie  damper  In  conjectural ;  but  Mr.  Malt- 
luid  ha<i  prubal)ly  inilicatnl  It  currertly.  Tho  <p<-ci&l  fratiire  is 
thr-  lart  of  the  vicarirui^  .«pace  for  an  cscapemmt  iMsintc  beluw  the 
Jucic  instead  of  above  it,  as  in  Zumpe's  'old  man's  head.' 

In  1759.  John  Christian  Bach  arrived  in 
London.  According  to  Bumey,  who  is  however 
careless  about  chronological  sequence,  the  first 
pianoforte  seen  in  England  was  made  in  Rome 
by  Father  Wood,  an  English  monk.  It  remained 
unique  for  several  years  until  copied  by  an  in- 
strument-maker named  Plenius.  *  After  Bach's 
arrival,' says  Bumey  (Rees's  Cyclopeedia,  1819, 
article  'Harpsichord'),  'all  the  harpgichoni 
makers  in  this  country  tried  their  mechanical 
powers  on  pianofortes,  but  the  first  attempts  were 
always  on  the  large  size.*  From  a  previous  sen- 
tence we  learn  that  Backers,  a  harpsichord- maker 
of  the  second  rank,  constructed  several  pianofortes, 
*  but  the  tone,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  Schrooter's 
touch,  lost  the  spirit  of  the  harpsichord  and  gained 
nothing  in  sweetness.'  NowSchroeter  the  pianist 


(not  he  who  has  been  already  mentioned),  came 
to  London  in  1772.' 

The  late  James  Shudi  Broadwood,  writing  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  181 2,  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  grand  piano  in  1772  to  a  Dutch- 
man, Americus  Baccers  (accurately  Backers'); 
and  again,  in  his  *  MS.  Notes  and  Observations ' 
(written  1838;  printed  for  private  circulation 
1 86a)  he  repeats  this  statement  about  Backers, 
but  with  a  later  date — about  1776.  This  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  pianoforte  of  which  the 
nameboard  is  referred  to  in  footnote  2,  at  that 
time  still  existing.  The  earlier  date  is  nearer 
the  mark,  but  the  'invention*  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  a  new  action,  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Cristofori  (which  may  have  been 
transmitted  through  Silbermann),  or  rather  on 
Cristofori's  first  idea,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
regulating  button  and  screw  which  rendered  his 
direct  action  certain,  and  was  ultimately  known 
as  the  '  English  action ' — as  Backers*s  was  a]wa3rs 
called  abroad.  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  .Broadwood, 
the  present  head  of  the  firm  of  John  Broadwood 
&  Sons,  in  a  footnote  to  his  father's  statement 
in  the  'MS.  notes,'  communicates  the  family 
tradition  that  his  grandfather,  John  Broadwood, 
with  his  apprentice,  Robert  Stodart,  assisted 
Backers  to  bring  this  action  to  perfection — a 
word  which  he  may  use  unreservedly,  as  more 
than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  by  and  the 
direct '  Fnglish  action '  has  not  yet  been  super- 
seded. It  has  met  all  the  demands  of  the  far- 
advanced  technique  of  the  present  day :  Chopin 
preferred  it  to  any  other,  whether  made  by 
Pleyel  in  Paris  or  Broadwood  in  London,  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  living  pianists  might 

1  Johaon  Samuel  Schroeter  (17S04V),  the  first  pianist  recorded  as 
having  had  a  '  touch.'  came  to  London  in  the  year  above  stated,  attd 
played  at  the  Thatched  House  on  the  Forte  Piano  (Haydn  in  London, 
by  C.  F.  Pohl,  Vienna  1887,  p.  3«7X  His  wife  wai  an  intimate  friend 
of  Haydn's. 

a  Bumey.  in  1773.  praised  Backers'  pianofortes.  We  have  M^n  a 
nameboard  inscribed  '  Americus  Backers,  Inventor  et  Fecit.  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  1776.' 
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be  quoted  as  practical  witnesoes  to  ita  ef&cacy. 
The  earliest  diagram  of  it  is  that  attached  to 
Bobert  Stodart's  patent  of  1777,  for  a  combined 
pLinoforte  and  harpsichord,  in  which  we  first 
encounter  the  designation  '  grand '  applied  to  a 

Sianoforte.     We  give  it  here,  with  a  diagram  of 
f  esflTB.  Broadwoo(d*8  grand  action  of  the  present 
time — ^the  dampers  omitted  in  both 


Fio.  8.  (1777.) 
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may  have  been  by  Backers,  bat  to  have  had  his 
new  action  we  riiould  have  to  put  back  Mr. 
Broadwood*8  earliest  date. 

During  the  period  ending  with  1770,  the  fii9t 
division  to  be  observed  in  the  history  of- the 
pianoforte,  there  had  been  no  composition  de- 
voted to  and  proper  to  the  instrument;  and 
there  could  have  been  little  or  no  real  piano- 
forte playing.  The  new  instrument  was  too  un- 
important as  compared  with  the  harpichord, 
and  in  its  then  condition  presented  to  tne  touch 
differences  too  essential,  and  difficulties  too 
obstinate,  to  permit  of  the  perception  of  thoee 
remarkable  attributes  upon  which  the  highest 
style  in  writing  and  treatment  was  ultimately 
to  be  based.  The  earliest  piece  which  we  have  met 
with  naming  the  pianoforte,  and  that  only 
generally,  is  'Duetto  fiir  zwey  Claviere,  zwey 
Fortepiano  oder  zwey  FlOgel,*  by  Miithel,  Riga, 
1771.'  There  is  an  undated  work  by  John 
Christian  Bach  naming  the  instrument,  which 
may  possibly  be  equally  early  in  date.  The 
first  real  pianoforte  music  was  published  in 
London  in  1773.  This  was  the  famous  op.  2  of 
Muzio  Glbmenti  (3  Sonatas),  composed  three 
years  before,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
old.  In  these  pieces  the  young  composer  divined 
the  technique  and  instrumental  treatment  to 
which  the  pianoforte  was  responsive,  and  there 
founded*  the  true  school  of  pianofbrte-playing. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  London,  not 
merely  because  this  is  an  English  Dictionary, 
but  because  at  this  epoch  London  held  the  fint 
place  in  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  making.  In 
the  decade  1 765-75  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  importance  given  to  the  square  piano  by 
Zumpe,    and    the    final 

fl  start  given  to  the  grand 

c  piano  by  Backers ;  soon 

to  be  the  means  of  suc- 
cess to  Bboadwood  and 
to  Stodart,  who  had 
helped  him  in  his  inven- 
tion. The  great  harpsi- 
chord   makers,     Jacob 

Kl  RKMAN  andBCBKHARD 

Shddi,*  had  at  this  time 
brought  their  noble  in- 

The  e^Uert  public  notice  of  .  pianoforte  in  |  point  of  development  ^^^^^  ^^ 
England  «  m  the  year  1767.  when  a  Covent  '  lirpdohord  waTnow  eJIwitltSt  rto™holf» 

of  noble  compositions,  from  which  the  pianoforte, 
havmg  as  yet  none  of  its  own,  had  for  a  time  to 


1.TS  Jl^ITT  .v.^K  '"**.**^..*r"  *°  '*••  proportions  ud  form  of  the  parts;  the  principle 
iJ^no  w  w  »J~**''J'lt*'"J^  •^'*i''*"'  ^  "»•  P"»~'  Mtlon-and  that  not  eM«ntlal-^!n«  » 
S?  dfff.Jl\^"?'L?'%*'"*'  f  the  hammr.  to  u.Ut  the  proinptne«  of  thrchedSJ! 
SL  *5T,^  °'  ^^.  ''""*  "»*'  *»'  Crlitofbri  are  evident  and  Importmnt.  The  second 
lever  or  underhammer  b  done  avm  with,  and  th«  lack  «  ««-  iu.t.  h^J^^-  .--*!*_'!-? 


BImplicltjr  and  security  are  combined. 


I  eM:apement  are  at  ». 


Garden  playbill*  chronicles  its  first  appearance 
m  an  orchestra,  under  date  of  May  16,  as  an 
aocompanjdng  instrument.  After  Act  i  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera  the  bill  announces  that  'Miss 
Brickler  will  sing  a  favourite  song  from  Judith, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  a  new  instrument 
call  d  Piano  Forte.'  As  a  solo  instrument  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  first  time  in 
London  on  June  2, 1 768,  at  the  Thatched  House, 
by  John  Christian  Bach.»  In  1770,  Mr.  Bumey, 
nephew  of  Dr.  Bumey,  was  appointed  '  to  the 
pianoforte'  at  Drury  Lane.  We  do  not  know 
what  pianos  they  were,  or  of  whose  make.   They 

»  In  Meura.  Broadwood's  possession. 
1  rohls  'Haydn in  Loudou.' 


borrow.  We  can  understand  how  little  these 
eminent  makers,  having  realised  fortune  and  done 
their  workin  life,  would  care  for  the  new  instru- 
ment and  its  improvement.  It  would  be  to  them 
as  acrgravating  as  the  Sonatas  and  Symphonies 
of  Beethoven  doubtless  were  to  the  aged  Haydn 
But  with  J.  C.  Bach,  Schroeter,  and  Clementi  on 
the  one  side,  and  Backers,  Stodart,  and  Broadwood 

hin^.'^r°"J>  ^"^  Powtbly  wrote '  pianoforte  •  upon  his  titie-paem 
before  this.    Gray,  writing  to  Msjon  In  17CS.  sayV^-Send  fuVS 

hwSordl^        '"""'  ^"^'^^  '"■'"''"•  '^^'^'  *"  "»•  P"**>^ 
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on  the  other,  the  triumph  of  the  Piano  was  but 
A  question  of  a  few  yean.  In  the  most  oonserva> 
tive  institution  of  tiiie  country,  the  King's  band, 
the  harpsichord  was  replaced  by  the  pianoforte 
in  1 795.  It  would  appear  that  Backers  on  his 
deathbed  desired  to  commit  the  care  of  his  in- 
vention to  his  friend,  John  Broadwood ;  but 
Broadwood  devoted  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement, or  rather  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Square  piano,  which  he  made  public  in  1780,^ 
and  patented  in  1783,  allowing  Stodart  to  go  on 
with  the  grand  piano  with  which  he  soon  made 
considerable  reputation.  Excepting  as  to  the 
action,  Zumpe's  instrument  had  been  merely  a 
clavichord  with  a  second  bridge.  Broadwood 
boldly  transferred  the  wrestplank  with  its  tuning- 
pins  to  the  back  of  the  case,  and  straightened 
the  keys,  which  had  hitherto  been  twisted  hither 
and  thither  to  accommodate  an  imperfect  scale. 
Besides  these  radical  improvements  he  substituted 
a  brass  damper,  acting  under  the  string,  for  the 
* mopstick-danlper *  which  had  acted  above  it; 
and  for  Zumpe's  treble  and  bass  *  hand-stops,* 
which  did  away  with  either  half  of  the  dampers 
when  not  required,  he  patented  (in  1783)  two 
pedals,  the  one  to  raise  the  dampers  altogether, 
the  other  to  produce  a  pianissimo  or  sordine, 
by  dropping  a  piece  of  cloth  upon  the  strings 
near  the  curved  bridge  on  the  belly.  This 
was  the  earliest  adapvatioci  of  pedals  to  a  piano- 
forte. Last  of  all  in  this  patent  he  included 
a  double  soundboard  and  soundpost,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  the  '  most  essential  part  *  of  his 
improvements  (see  Patent  no.  1379)  ;  but  neither 
in  his  hands  nor  those  of  others  has  this  notion 
of  resonance  box  and  cavity,  in  analogy  to  the 
violin  and  the  guitar,  been  brought  to  practical 
value.  Having  accomplished  this,  and  being 
stimulated  by  Stodart's  success,  and  advised  by 
Clementi,  who  then  played  on  Broadwood's 
instruments,  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  Grand 
piano,  Broadwood  began  to  consider  seriously  the 
charge  confided  to  him  by  Backers,  and  resolved 
to  improve  the  Grand  instrument.  The  difficulty 
in  this  case  being  the  equalisation  of  the  tension 
or  drawing-power  of  the  strings,  he  sought  the 
advice  of  scientific  men,  and  guided  by  Dr.  Gray 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Cavallo,  who  calcu- 
lated the  tension  by  a  monochord  (publishing  the 
result  in  1788),  Broadwood  divided  the  bridge 
upon  the  soundboard,  that  is,  made  a  separate 
bridge  for  the  bass  strings,  an  improvement 
which  in  the  absence  of  a  patent  was  at  once 
adopted  by  all  makers.  As  Stodart  continued 
to  use  the  undivided  bridge  (like  a  harpsichord) 
as  late  as  1 788,'  Broadwood's  improvement  can 
hardly  have  been  introduced  before  that  time. 

Meantime  the  Zumpe  square  action  was  not  to 
remain  unimproved.  Broadwood  had  already  in 
1780  transformed  the  instrument,  and  in  1786 
the  action  met  with  improvement   from  John 

>  Mcnra.  Broadwood  hAve  a  Square  Plaoo  of  John  Broadwood's 
dated  wlih  that  year. 

2  ThU  Grand  Piano  bj  Stodart  was  made  for  the  Prince  of  Walet, 
who  gare  U  to  Mr.Weltjd.  in  whose  hoiise  at  Hammersmith  and 
family  it  remained  in  188U,  a  really  powerfal  InstrumenU  The  earliest 
known  date  of  a  Broadwood  Orand  is  1781.  No.  40  was  made  in  1786. 
But  Abraham  Kirkman  was  in  the  runninc  with  a  Orand  in  1780. 
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Geib,  a  workman  (probably  a  Gennan),  said  to 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  Longman  and  Brode- 
rip,  the  predecessors  of  Clementi  and  Ck>llard  in 
Gheapside.  He  took  out  a  patent  (London.  No. 
15  71)  for  a  new  hopper  and  underhanuner;  both 
moNdifications  of  Cristofori*s.  He  regulated  his 
hopper  in  two  ways,  by  piercing  the  blade  with 
the  'set-off*  or  regulating  screw  already  in- 
vented by  Backers,  and  by  turning  this  screw 
down  upon  the  key.  Both  expedients  are  still 
in  use.  Tradition  says  that  Longman  and  Brode- 
rip  first  used  a  modification  of  this  patent,  known 
by  workmen  as  the  'grasshopper,*  with  whom  for 
a  long  while  it  was  unpopular  from  its  supposed 
susceptibility  to  atmospheric  changes,  and  conse- 
quent need  of  constant  attention. 

Mozart,  with  all  his  genius  and  charm  of  can- 
tilena, on  the  importance  of  which  he  dwelt  by 
precept  no  less  than  by  example,  was  yet  not  a 
pianoforte-player  in  Uie  sense  that  Clementi 
was ;  his  technique,  as  we  know  from  Beethoven 
(through  Czemy  s  report),  was  that  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, to  which  in  his  early  days  he  had  been 
accustomed.  The  late  Herr  Saust,  who  heard 
Mozart  play,  told  the  writer  that  Mozart  had  no 
remarkable  execution  on  the  instrument,  and 
that,  for  instance,  he  would  not  have  compared, 
as  a  virtuoso,  with  Dussek.  And  he  must  have 
met,  at  first,  with  very  imperfect  instruments, 
such  as  those  by  Spaeth,  an  organ  builder  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  mentioned  in  his  letters.  Being  at  Augs- 
burg in  October  1777,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
pianos  of  Stein,  also  an  organ-builder  and  a  good 
musician.  Stein*s  newly  contrived  pianoforte 
escapement  api)ears  to  have  charmed  Mozart. 
In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  refers  to  the 
evenness  of  its  touch,'  saying  that  the  action 
*  never  blocks,  and  never  fails  to  sound — as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  other  pianos.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  never  sounds  too  long,  and  the 
machine  pressed  by  the  knee  [to  act  as  a  forte 
pedal]  is  prompt  to  raise  the  dampers,  or,  on 
discontinuing  the  pressure  ever  so  little,  is  as 
prompt  to  let  them  down  upon  the  strings  again.' ^ 
Herr  C.-F.  Pohl  of  Vienna,  the  accomplished 
bibliographer  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  has  kindly 
made  enquiries  in  Vienna  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  piano  by  Stein.  There  is  not  one,  and  Herr 
Streicher,  the  pianoforte-maker,  Stein's  descen- 
dant, can  giye  no  information.  In  the  Libranr 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  of  which 
Herr  Pohl  is  the  accurate  and  obliging  cus- 
dian,  there  is  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  '  Kurze 
Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Spielen,  Stimmen  und 
Erhalten  des  Fortepiano,  welcher  von  den  Ge- 
schwister  Stein  in  Wien  verfertiget  werden '  (the 
' Geschwister  Stein*  rectified  in  ink  to  'welche 
von  Nanette  Streicher  gebome  Stein'),  Vienna, 
1801,  from  which  a  small  engraving  of  Stein*s 
escapement  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  10). 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  escapement  differs 
from  Cristofori*s  and  the  English  action  in  the 
fact  that  the  axis  of  the  hammer  changes  its 
position  with  the  rising  of  the  key,  the  hopper 

s  Much  more  like  tha  harpsichord  in  fluenej  than  the  Eoelish 
escapement,  which  Mozart  did  not  know  then.  It  ever. 
4  Letter.  Oct.  17, 1T77. 
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{auiloter)  g  beooming  a  fixture  at  the  back  of 
the  key.  From  this  difference  a  radical  change 
of  touch  took  pUce;  and  an  extreme  lightness 
became  the  characteristic  of  the  Viennese  action 
as  developed  by  Andreas  Stbsiohsr,  Stein's 


Fio.  10. 


son-in-law,  who,  in  1794.  improved  and  finally 
established  the  great  renown  of  the  Viennese 
pianofortes.^  The  following  illustration  of  Strei- 
cher*s  Viennese  action  is  irom  the  'Atlas  zum 


Fio.  11. 


r  to  the  (Umper.  It  muit  not  be  oreriooked  that  Btdn.  who 
bad  not  himself  lnvent«d  the  knee  pedal,  did.  In  1786.  Inrent  a 
shtfttng  foot  pedal,  by  meanji  of  which  the  keyboard  moved,  and 
the  three  uniions  were  reduced  to  a  single  string— •jMwe^fcAm, 
little  spinet,  as  he  named  this  '  una  corda.'  > 

Lehrbuch  des  Pianofortebaues  *  by  Bliithner  and 
Gretschel,  Leipzig,  and  shows  the  damping  as 
well  as  the  escapement. 

Returning  to  Mozart,  bis  Concert  Grand  in  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  shown  in  Fig.  la,  is  a 
small  5-octave  instrument,  with  black  natural 
keys  and  white  sharps,  made  by  Anton  Walter, 
who  became  in  the  end  Mozart*s  favourite  maker, 
as  Schanz  was  Haydn's.  According  to  Schonfeld 
(Jahrbuch  der  Tonkunst  von  VVien  und  Pra-^, 
1796)  the  pianos  of  Schanz  were  weaker  and 
sweeter  than  those  of  Walter;  the  touch  also 
easier,  and  the  keyfall  still  less.  But  both  Walter 
and  Schanz  were  mere  copyists  of  Stein.  They 
made  square  pianos  also  in  the  '  English  *  form, 
most  likely  imitations  of  the  English  instruments, 
which  at  that  time  had  a  very  wide  market. 

Paris  was  supplied  chiefly  with  English  pianos 
until  Sebastien  Erard  made,  in  1 777,  the  first 
French  one,  a  Square,  copied,  according  to  F^tis, 
from  one  of  English  make.  [See  Erabd.]  For 
some  years  he  appears  to  have  continued  on 
these  lines ;  indeed  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 

1  stein's  son  seems  to  have  founded  the  Vienna  business,  as  shown 
In  the  following  extracU  from  a  '  MuolkaltBcbe  Xonatschrlfl.'  edited 
by  y.  X.  GlOggl  (Llnz.  Oct.  1803.  p.  99).  '  The  clavier  Instruments  which 
have  been  made  by  Andreas  Stein  at  Vienna  are  to  be  properly  un- 
derstood as  Fortl  Piano,  meaning  su«h  as  respond  to  every  possible 
de(croe  of  strength  or  softneu  of  tone  when  played  with  more  or  less 
pressure,  or  rather  stroke  of  the  fingers  on  the  keys ';  and  '  the  action 
in  all  parts  Is  as  simple  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  extra- 
ordinarily durable.  It  Is  original  throughout,  that  b.  entirely  the 
invention  of  the  deceased  organ-builder  and  Instrument-maker  Stein 
or  Augsburg  (father  of  the  present  maker),  who,  with  the  rarest  love 
of  art.  has  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  active  life  to  iu  completion.' 
This  communication,  from  Uerr  C.  F.  Tohl,  is  an  historical  proof  of 
the  pedigree  ol  the  Viennese  action. 

2  Walton,  a  London  maker  had  shifted  the  hammer*,  leaving  the 
keyboard  stationary,  two  years  earlier,  vl*.  17jC.    U'atent  No.  IflOT.) 
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been  driven  to  London,  by  the  French  Revolation, 
and  had  gone  back  again — according  to  the  same 
authority,  in  1796 — that  he  accomplished  the 
making  of  a  grand  piano.  Erard  appears  to  have 
been  early  bent  upon  constructing  a  grand  action 
for  himself,  but  while  the  perfecting  of  the 
Double  Action  harp  remained  his  chief  problem, 
the  centuiy  went  out  with  the  English  and 
Viennese  actions  pre-eminent;  the  radical  diffei^ 
ences  of  which,  and  the  effect  of  those  differences 
on  pianoforte  playing.  Hummel,  in  his  Pianoforte 
School,  from  his  point  of  view,  subsequently  ex- 
plained. Extension  of  compass  had  now  set  in, 
and  will  be  found  recorded  iu  detail  in  the  article 
Keyboard. 

We  have  referred  to  the  difficulty  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  Cristofori  at  the  outset  of  the 
Pianoforte,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  stringing 
with  thicker  wire  than  before,  to  resist  the  blow 
of  the  hammers,  and  of  strengthening  the  case 
to  bear  the  greater  tension  of  the  thicker  strings, 
which  forced  him  to  shift  the  hitchpins  from 
the  soundboard  to  a  separate  strong  rail.  The 
gap  between  the  wrestplank  and  the  sound- 
board, through  which  the  hammers  of  the  grand 

Fio.  12, 


piano  rose  to  strike  the  strings,  was  the  first  to 
be  strengthened  by  metal,  as  a  material  at  once 
stronger  than  wood  and  very  economical  of  space. 
This  was  effected  by  steel  arches,  a  contrivance 
that  has  remained  in  universal  employment,  but 
of  the  author  of  which  there  is  no  record.  There 
are  three  in  Stodart's  Grand  of  1788  previously 
referred  to ;  no  doubt  earlier  examples  exist,  and 
to  know  their  date  is  desirable.  Schroeter  had 
suggested  a  transverse  bar  across  the  instrument; 
but  it  is  not  known  if  the  experiment  was  made 
at  that  time.  The  first  real  use  of  metal  longi> 
tudinal  bracing  was  suggested  in  1 799  by  Joseph 
Smith  (Patent  2345.  London) ;  it  was  to  be 
under  the  soundboard  and  to  replace  the  wooden 
braces,  and  thus  provide  space  for  the  introduce 
tion  of  a  mechanically  played  tambourine !  But 
for  the  patent  office  we  might  not  have  known 
of  Joseph  Smithes  invention,  as  nothing  came  of 
it.  The  first  to  use  iron  or  steel  in  the  form  of 
bracing  or  tension  bars  placed  above  the  strings 
—  a    method    now    universally   adopted  —  was 
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Jameo  Shudi  Broadwood,  who,  in  1804,  hayiiig 
carried  the  oompaaB  of  the  gnmd  piano  up  to  F, 
found  that  the  wrestplank  was  bo  much  Bva 
weakened  by  this  extension  that  the 
treble  sank  in  pitch  more  rapidly  than 
the  rest  of  the  instrument.  Accord- 
ingly in  1808,  in  three  grand  pianos,  he 
appUed  steel  tension-bars  above  the  jitrings  to 
remedy  the  inequality.  This  experiment  is  re- 
corded in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  work-books  of 
that  date,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated  in 
i8i8y  the  metal  bars  being  then  four  in  number 
in  place  of  three.  In  Messrs.  Broadwood's  Inter- 
national Exhibition  book,  1863,  p.  29,  we  learn 
that  the  mode  of  fixing  these  bars  was  at  first 
defective,  the  wood  giving  way  to  the  thrust  of 
the  bars.  It  is  certain  that  they  did  not  use 
tension  bars  at  this  time  constantly,  for  the 
grand  piano  which  was  presented  to  Beethoven 
by  James  and  Thomas  Broad  wood  in  18 17  [see 
vol.  i«  p.  194]  had  no  tension  bars,  and  moreover 
Bva 
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only  went  up  to  G 


(Six  octaves  C— C.) 


Sebastien  Erard's  patent  in  1808  (No.  3170) 
records  an  ingenious  step  towards  a  successful 
repetition  action,  viz.  the  *  double  escapement*; 
and  an  improvement  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  upward  bearing 
of  the  bridge  next  the  tuning-pins  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  pinned  wooden  bridge,  metal 
studs  or  agraffes  drilled  with  holes  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  strings,  and  separately  fixed  for  each 
note.  The  same  patent  includes  what  is  now 
known  as  the  '  celeste'  piano  pedal,  in  which  the 
hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  leather  (now  always 
felt)  interposed  between  it  and  the  strings. 

About  this  time,  in  the  very  first  years  of  the 
present  century,  an  entirely  new  form  of  piano- 
forte was  invented,  the  Uprioht,  with  the  strings 
descending  below  the  keyboard.  There  had  been 
upright  harpsichords  and  upright  grands  (the 
latter  patented  by  John  Landreth  in  1787),  but 
these  were  merely  horizontal  instruments  turned 
up  on  end,  with  the  necessary  modification  of 
the  action  to  adapt  it  to  the  position.  In  1800 
Isaac  Hawkins  patented  (No.  2446)  a  perpendi- 
cular pianoforte  from  3  to  4  feet  in  height, 
descending  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor, 
to  give  the  instrument  a  '  more  convenient  and 
elegant  shape  than  any  heretofore  made.*  His 
patent  includes  two  other  important  ideas ;  the  use 
of  coiled  strings  for  the  bass,  and  a  sostinentef  ob- 
tained by  reiteration  of  hammers  set  in  motion 
by  a  roller.  In  1802  Thomas  Loud  (patent  No. 
2591)  gave  a  diagonal  shape  to  this  upright  piano 
by  sloping  the  strings  in  an  angular  direction, 
portability  being  the  'leading  intention  and  fea- 
ture.' James  Broadwood  claims  to  have  given  a 
sketch  for  a  Cabinet  piano  (Some  Notes,  etc., 
p.  9)  in  1804  to  William  Southwell,  who  in 
1807  patented  (No.  3029)  a  damper  action  to  the 
instrument  tbere  called  by  that  name.  From 
this  tall  instrument  the  lower  upright  or  Cottagk 
piano  followed  almost   immediately.      Robert 


WoBNUM  'the  younger'  patented  (No.  3419)  one 
diagonally  strung  in  181  J,  and  in  1813  made 
A  vertical  one,  naming  it  '  Harmonic'  Williajt 
Fbsdekick  Collard,  who  about  1800  had  with 
Muzio  Clementi  taken  up  the  business  of  Long- 
man ft  Broderip,  in  181 1  essayed  an  oblique 
pianoforte  (Patent  No.  3481)  by  turning  a  square 
one  *  upwards  on  its  side.'  Nearly  all  improve- 
ments in  the  pianoforte  have  been  of  slow  and 
patient  elaboration,  the  introduction  of  metal  in 
framing,  and  Erard's  special  action  being  pro- 
minent examples.  Womum*s  excellent  cottage 
action  was  no  exception  to  this  general  experience, 
for  he  did  not  complete  it  till  1828  (Patent  No. 
5678).  Camille  Pleyel  recognised  its  value,  and 
through  his  introduction  it  became  generally 
used  in  France,  so  that  at  last  it  was  known  in 
England  as  the  *  French '  action.  But  Womum's 
merit  as  the  inventor  of  this  'crank*  action 
needs  now  no  vindication,  and  Southwell's 
'  sticker'  action,  long  the  favourite  in  England,  is 
giving  way  and  will  probably  be  in  time  entirely 
superijeded  by  it.  In  France  and  Germany 
Wornum's  principle  universally  prevails. 

We  may  now  look  back  a  hundred  years,  in 
the  first  half  of  which  the  pianoforte  had  really 
no  independent  existence  as  a  keyed  instrument ; 
but  between  1 7  70  and  1 8 20  we  find  the  grand  piano 
oomplete  so  far  as  its  construction  in  wood  per- 
mitted, and  a  constellation  of  remarkable  players 
that  included  Clementi  and  Dussek,  Cramer  and 
Field,  Hummel  and  Ries.  Weber  in  Germany 
had  initiated  the  Romantic  school  in  pianoforte 
music;  Kalkbrenner  in  Paris  was  forwarding 
technical  discipline;  and  above  all,  Beethoven, 
whose  early  eminence  as  a  pianist  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  overshadowed  by  his  sublime  genius 
as  a  composer,  was  in  the  latter  years  of  this  epoch 
engaged  in  completing  that  series  of  masterpieces 
for  the  pianoforte  that  have  not  only  enabled  it 
to  rival  the  orchestra  in  the  wealth  of  its  posses- 
sions, but  have  by  their  own  immortality  ensured 
it  an  existence  as  a  musical  instrument  which 
no  change  of  fashion  can  affect.  The  further 
development  of  technique,  essential  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Beethoven,  attained  its  highest 
perfection  between  1820  and  1850,  and  was 
based  upon  conditions  rendered  possible  by  the 
introduction  of  iron  as  an  essential  constitu- 
ent in  the  framing  of  grand  pianos,  and  in 
a  certain  degree  of  that  of  the  other  kinds 
also.  Gradation  of  power  was  the  great  desi- 
deratum of  the  player ;  and  the  possibilities  of 
this  were  intimately  connected  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  wrist,  which  had  previously  been 
disallowed,  and  with  the  discovery,  made  almost 
instinctively,  that  to  give  elasticity  to  the  fingers, 
they  should  be  raised  in  order  to  descend  and 
not  be  drawn  inwards  as  was  the  case  with  the 
old  Bach  touch.  This  change  of  practice  involved 
a  blow  by  the  hnmmer  which  the  indiflerent 
Berlin  wire  of  that  time  could  not  stand.  Thicker 
wire  produced  greater  strain  on  the  framing  which 
the  wooden  cases  were  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist. The  use  also  of  two  metals  in  the  string- 
ing, brass  and  iron,  led  to  unequal  changes  in 
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the  tuning,  and  another  problem,  'compensation/ 
received  even  more  attention  Uian  'resistance* 
had  done.  To  solve  this  a  young  Scotch  tuner, 
named  Allen,  employed  at  Stodart's,  set  himself; 
and  with  the  fervour  proverbial  in  the  youth  of 
his  country,  he  soon  succeeded  in  producing  a 
complete  and  satisfactoiy  upper  framing  of  hollow 
tubeis  in  combination  with  plates  of  iron  and 
brass,  bound  together  by  stout  wooden  crossbars, 
the  whole  intended 
to  bear  the  puU  of  ^'«-  ^■^• 

the  strings,  and  to 
meet,  by  give-and- 
take,  the  variations 
in  the  length  of  the 
wires,  due  to  altera- 
tion of  temperature. 
The  patent  (No. 
443 1 )  ^*^  taken  out 
by  William  Allen 
and  James  Thom 
(who  supplied  the 
necessary  technical 
knowledge  of  piano- 
forte making) ;  it  is 
datedJan.  15, 1820, 
and  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  it  was 
acquired  by  Messrs. 
Stodart  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their 
business.  The  ac- 
companying dia- 
gram of  a  Stodart 
pianoforte  with  Allen's  framing,  shows  the  aim 
and  completeness  of  this  remarkable  invention, 
from  the  inventor  s  point  of  view. 

But  tension  soon  asserted  itself  as  more  im- 
portant than  compensation,  and  a  rigid  counter- 
poise to  it  by  means  of  metal  still  presented 
itself  as  the  problem  for  solution  to  James  Broad- 
wood,  who  had,  years  before,  initiated  the  idea ; 
and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood 
('Times/  May  10,  1851)  that  Samuel  Herve,  a 
workman  employed  by  his  father,  inventeil  in  1 82 1 
the  fixed  stringplate,  in  that  year  first  applied  to 
a  Square  piano  of  Broadwood's.  From  1822  to 
1827  James  Broadwood  tried  various  combinations 
of  the  stringplate  and  tension  bars,  and  in  the 
latter  year  permanently  adopted  a  system  of  solid 
metal  bracing  (Patent  No.  5485).  The  tension 
bars  not  having  been  patented  had  been  adopted 
by  other  makers,  and  in  1825  Pierre  Erard  haid  in 
his  turn  patented  a  means  of  fixing  the  tension 
bars  to  the  wooden  braces  beneath  the  soundboard 
by  bolts  passing  through  holes  cut  in  the  sound- 
board (Patent  No.  5065).  There  is  no  mention  of 
a  stringplate  in  this  patent,  but  a  proposition  is 
made  to  strengthen  the  case  by  plating  it  with 
sheet  iron,  which  however  came  to  nothing. 

The  William  Allen  who  had  invented  Stodart's 
compensating  framing  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
his  first  success,  but  invented,  and  in  1 831  patented 
(No.  6140"),  a  cast-iron  frame  to  combine  string- 
plate, tension  bars,  and  wrestplank  in  one  casting. 
Wooden  bars  were  let  into  the  wrestplank  to 
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redeive  the  ordinary  tuning-pins,  which  would 
not  conveniently  work  in  metal.  This  important 
invention  did  not  find  the  acceptance  which  it 
deserved,  and  the  compound  metal  and  wood 
framing  contmued  to  be  preferred  in  Europe 
under  Uie  idea  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  tone. 
But  Allen's  proposal  of  one  casting  had  been 
anticipated  in  America  by  Alpheus  Babcock 
of  Boston,  U.S.,  who  in  1825  patented  a  caBt- 
iron  frame  for  a  Square  piano.  The  object  of 
this  frame,  like  that  of  Allen's  first  patent,  was 
compensation.  It  failed,  but  Babcock*s  single 
casting  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  con- 
struction which  has  been  largely  and  sucoessfuUy 
developed  in  America.  Besides  Allen  and  Bab- 
cock, who  in  those  days  of  imperfect  communica- 
tion are  hardly  likely  to  have  known  of  each 
other's  attempts,  Gonnd  Meyer '  of  Philadelphia 
claims  to  have  invented  the  metal  fnine  in  a 
single  casting  in  1832.  Whether  Meyer  was 
aware  of  the  previous  efforts  of  Allen  and  Bab- 
cock or  not,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  made  a 
good  Square  piano  on  this  plan  of  construction  in 
1833.  The  fritme  of  it  is  represented  below.  This 
instrument,  which  the  writer  saw  and  tried  at 
Paris  in  1878,  was  exhibited  when  first  made  at 
the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  was 
sold ;  but  Messrs.  Meyer  bought  it  back  in  1867 
and  exhibited  it  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
1876,  and  again,  as  mentioned,  in  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  Paris  in  1 878.  Jonas  C^ickering 
of  Boston  in  1837  improved  the  single  casting  by 
including  in  it  the  pinbridge,  and  damper  socket- 
rail,  a  construction  which  he  patented  in  1840. 
Fio.  14.  Chickering    subsequently    de- 

vised a  complete  frame  for 
grand  pianos  in  one  casting, 
and  exhibited  two  so  made  at 
the  Great  £xhibitii/n  of  1851. 
On  the  same  occasion  Lichten- 
thal  of  St.  Petersburg  exhibited 
two  grand  pianos  '  overstrung,* 
that  is,  with  the  longest  baas 
spun-strings^  stretched  oblique- 
ly over  the  longest  unspun  ones, 
a  method  that  is  now  very  well 
known  and  extensively  adopted, 
but  the  advantages  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  impaired  by 
inequality  in  the  scale.  The 
invention  of  overstringing  has 
had  more  than  one  claimant, 
amongst  others  the  ingenious 
Henrt  PapB.  We  have  found 
no  earlier  date  for  it  than 
1835,  when  Theobald  Boehm, 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  flute,  con- 
trived an  overstrung  square,  and  an  overstrung 
cottage  piano,  and  had  them  made  in  Lon- 
don by  (rerock  of  Comhill.  In  the  next  year, 
1836,  John  Godwin  patented  (No.  7021)  over- 

t  A  natlre  of  Marburg,  Heue  Camel,  who  eonlrrated  to  BaHlmora 
In  1^19.  and  in  1X23  »et  up  in  business  as  a  pianoforte-maker  in  Ihlla- 
dalphia.  Mr.  Meyer  and  his  sons  were  still  carrying  on  the  buslneM 
in  1»79. 

2  '.Spun,  or  orerspun.  strings*  are  surroanded  with  an  external 
coil  of  fine  wire,  to  add  to  their  weight  and  power  of  toue. 
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■trung  equAre  and  cottage  pianos.  Whether  he 
acquired  Boehm's  invention  or  not,  we  do  not 
know. 

Great  nae  of  iron  was  made  by  Dr.  Steward 
(still  living  at  Handsworth  near  Birmingham)  in 
a  novel  upright  pianoforte  which  he  called  the 
Euphonicon,  and  brought  out  in  London  in  1 844. 
His  patent  (No.  9023),  which  is  dated  July  1841, 
includes  a  complete  metal  framing,  and  separate 
soundboards,  three  in  number.  The  instruments 
were  of  elegant  appearance,  and  the  long  strings, 
in  harplike  form,  were  exposed  to  view.^  Though 
unsuccessful,  the  Euphonicon  should  not  be 
forgotten.  There  is  one  in  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  the  musical  instrument  collection. 

To  return  to  America.  In  1853  Jonas  Chick- 
ering  combined  the  overstringing  with  a  metal 
frame  in  one  casting,  in  a  square  piano  which  he 
did  not  live  to  see  completed,  but  which  was 
finished  by  his  sons.   This  combination  was  taken 

Fio.  15. 
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a  thoroughly  solid  structure.  His  plan  gets  rid 
of  some  of  Uie  tension  bars,  which  he  believes  to 
be  more  or  less  inimical  to  carr3ring  and  equality 
of  tone.  The  difference  between  this  and  his 
father's  or  Erard*s  scale  is  great;  and  it  only 
approaches  the  American — which  it  preceded  in 
erand  pianos — in  the  fact  that  the  framing  is 
independent  of  the  wooden  structure  of  the  in- 
strument. A  comparison  of  the  diagram  (Fig.  16) 
with  Steinway's  (Fig.  15)  makes  this  difference 
obvious  (the  diagonal  bar  is  lettered  u,  the  sus- 
pension-bar t).  The  tension-bars  are  flanged  to 
preserve  them  from  twisting  under  the  high  tension 
adopted,  the  wire  for  the  treble  notes  being  now 
thicker  than  that  for  the  bass  formerly  was. 
AUen^s  metal  wrestplank  remained  for  more  than 


1  In  the  hup  shape  Dr.  Steward  had 
ofLaaaaniM.   We  bare  aeen  a  piano  so 
VOL.  n.  PT.  I  a. 


been  aatlefpated  by  Mmard 
made  by  bim  tft  UlS. 


np  by  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  of  New  York,  and 
further  improved  in  1859  by  the  addition  of  an 
'  agraffe*  (or  metal  stud)  bridge  ;  they  then,  by 
dividing  the  overstringing  into  two  crossings, 
produced  a  double  overstrung  scale.  In  the  same 
year  this  firm  patented  in  America  a  grand  piano 
with  fan-shaped  overstrung  scale  in  one  casting, 
a  diagram  of  which  will  show  the  arrangement 
of  ironwork  and  bridges  (Fig.  15).  This  system 
of  Messrs.  Steinway^s  has  b&en  adopted  by  some 
of  the  foremost  makers  in  Germany,  which  it 
may  be  mentioned  is  the  native  country  of  the 
firm.     [See  Steinwat.] 

Mr.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood's  special  concert- 
grand  iron  firaming,  with  diagonal  tension-bar 
and  transverse  suspension-bar,  was  invented  by 
him  in  1847,  and  haa  been  used  by  his  firm  ever 
since.  Mr.  Broadwood  objects  to  single  castings, 
preferring  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  wedged  np  at  the  points  of  abutment,  into 

Fio  16. 


twenty  years  in  abeyanoe,  although  single  plates 
of  metal,  allowing  room  for  the  pin-holes  in  the 
wooden  block,  had  been  used  from  time  to  time.* 
The  late  H.  Wolfel  of  Paris  brought  out  about 
1854  a  metal  wrestplank  with  mechanical  screw- 
pins,  an  idea  for  tuning  often  tried,  but  always 
unsuccessfully.  Wolfel's  next  idea  was  to  use 
boxwood  plugs  in  the  pinholes,  so  that  the  pins 
should  not  touch  the  metal.  The  difiiculty  was 
at  last  met  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Broadwood.  In  his 
invention  the  tuning-pin  screws  accurately  into 
the  thick  metal  wrestpin-piece,  and  through  it  into 

I  An  independeot  Iron  wiestplate.  aitadied  to  the  wooaen  wmt- 
plank,  was  proposed  by  J.  G.  Schwleso.  a  harp-maker  in  London,  who 
took  out  a  patent  (No.  6069)  for  it  In  I8SI.  Schwieao's  tuning-pin 
pierced  the  wrvstplate.  and  was  tapped  at  the  upper  end;  ttie 
immobility  of  the  pin.  to  which  the  strlns  was  attached  at  the  lower 
end  (as  in  a  harp,  or  Cristoforl's  first  pianos)  being  ensured  by  friction 
collan  and  washer*.  We  do  not  know  if  thte  wrestplate  answered,  or 
was  ever  tried  in  a  pianoforte.  Bchwieso  adapted  it  for  use  In  baipa, 
TloUns,  and  guitars. 

3  A 
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the  wooden  wrestplank  or  pinblock,  the  gretbt 
length  of  ihe  pin  and  clinging  of  the  wood  produc- 
ing luffioient  friction  to  counteract  the  pull  of  the 
string.  The  wrestpin-piece  was  introduced  by  the 
firm  in  the  grand  pianoe  exhibited  in  1862,  and 
years  haye  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  invention. 
This  ia  the  suoceasf ulcompletion  of  the  iron  framing 
identified  with  the  third  of  Mr.  Broadwood*s  name, 
in  direct  descent  an  improver  of  the  pianoforte. 
Returning  to  the  action,  we  have  seen  the 
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steps  first  taken  by  Sebastien  Eraid  towards  the 
attainment  of  double  escapement,  whereby  power 
is  regained  over  the  hammer  before  the  key  re- 
turns to  its  equilibrium.  He  had  grown  <dd 
before  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  idea,  and 
his  famous  '  Repetition  action '  was  patented  in 
London  in  1821  (Patent  No.  4631)  by  Piesrro 
Erard,  his  nephew.  The  action  is  shown  in 
this  diagram,  which  we  will  describe  as  far  aa 
possible  in  untechnical  language. 


Pio.  17. 


«  It  the  kcr :  d  If  ft  pilot,  flaotrad  at  Ai  to  glre  the  blow,  by  means  of  a  canler, «,  holding  the  hopper,  g.  which  dellven 
the  blow  to  the  hMniner.  o.  by  the  thnut  of  the  hopper,  which  eicapei  by  forward  morement  after  contact  with  a  prqjeetkm 
from  the  hammer  covered  with  leather,  aniweriog  to  the  notch  of  the  Bngliah  action.  This  escapement  is  oootrolled 
at  x:  a  double  spring,  tl.  pushes  up  a  hinged  lever,  m,  the  rise  of  which  Is  checked  at  pp,  and  causes  the  second  or 
double  escapement:  a  little  stirrup  at  the  shoulder  of  the  hammer,  known  as  the  'repetition,'  pressing  down  <«  at  the 
point,  and  by  this  depression  permitting  0  to  go  back  Into  Its  place,  and  be  ready  for  a  second  blow,  before  the  key 
has  been  materially  raised.  The  check,  p.  Is  hi  this  action  not  behhid  the  hammer,  but  before  h,  fixed  Into  the  carrier.  «, 
which  abo,  as  the  key  is  put  down,  brings  down  the  under  damper. 


Although  at  once  adopted  by  Hummel  and 
other  pianists  of  note,  including  Liszt,  then  a 
boy,  £brard's  action  was  slow  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion. It  did  not  gain  a  satisfactory  position 
until  Thalberg,  after  1830,  had  identified  his 
admirable  playing  with  its  specialities.  In  1835 
Pierre  Erard  obtained  an  extension  of  his  patent 
on  the  ground  of  the  loss  sustained  in  working 
it.  Then  'repetition'  became  the  pianoforte- 
maker's  dominant  idea  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, each  according  to  his  knowledge  and 
ability  contriving  a  repetition  action  to  call  his 
own,  though  generally  a  modification  of  an  exist- 
ing one.  Names  that  have  come  prominently 
forward  in  connection  with  these  experiments, 
are  BLffTHNEB  in  Germany,  Pletel  and  Krie- 
gelstein  in  Paris,  Southwell  the  younger,  Ramsay 
and  Kind  (under  Broadwood^s  patronage  at 
different  times)  Oollard,  Hopkinbon,  and 
Bbikbkbab  in  London.  Other  repetition  actions 
are  the  simplified  copies  of  £rard*s  used  by  Herz 
in  Paris  and  by  Stein  way  in  New  York,  the 
latter  lately  adopted  by  Beohstsin  of  Berlin,  in 
place  of  Kriegelstein^s. 

Beyond  the  broad  summary  of  inventions  in 
instrument  and  action  which  we  have  sketched, 
it  is  impracticable  in  our  space  to  go  farther  into 
detail ;  it  would  moreover  be  a  task  of  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  facts 
needing  to  be  sifted,  and  the  fact  that  a  writer 


on  this  subject  must  always  be  influenced 
by  education  in  taste  and  use.  We  may  how- 
ever be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  services  of 
James  Stewart  (particularly  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Collard*8  pianos)  and  to  Henry  Pape  of 
Paris,  who  has  tried  more  ingenious  experimenta 
in  pianofortes  than  any  other  maker,  although 
the  majority  of  them  are  of  doubtful  utility.  It 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  use  of  felt  for  hammer^ 
(much  improved,  however,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Broad- 
wood,  who  first  substituted  sheep's  wool  for 
Pape's  rabbit's  hair).  William  Stodart  in- 
vented a  continuous  bridge  for  upward  bearing 
in  1822;  and  the  'harmonic  bar'  in  the  treble, 
as  a  bar  of  alternating  pressure  has  been  called, 
from  the  peculiar  timbre  obtained  by  its  use,^ 
was  the  invention  of  Pierre  Erard  about  1838, 
according  to  Dr.  Paul.  The  main  object  of  thia 
bar  was  to  consolidate  the  wrestplimk  in  the 
treble,  a  screw  tapped  into  the  plank  and  draw- 
ing it  upwards  alternating  with  a  screw  tapped 
in  the  bar  pressing  it  downwards.  In  1843  Mr. 
A.  BoRD  of  Paris  invented  a  different  bar  in- 
dependent of  the  wrestplank,  which  served  as  a 
bridge  of  upward  bearing  and  abolished  the  treble 
wrestplank  bridge.  From  its  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness this  has  found  favour,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, in  Germany  (where  it  is  known  as  the  Capo 

1  In  the  original  appUcaUon  of  this  bmntlon  a  third  seraw  pwwed 
apon  tlM  brldga. 
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testo^  or  d*Mtro,  bar)  and  ekewbere.'  There  Bm 
been  a  recent  revival  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Collard^g  idea, 
patented  in  i8ai,  of  utilimng  the  back  draught  of 
the  wires,  between  the  belly  bridge  and  the  hitch 
pins,  for  sympathetic  vibration,  by  means  of  what 
he  odled  (Patent  No.  4542)  a  '  bridge  of  rever- 
beration.* This  reappears,  in  idea,  in  Messrs. 
Steinway's  '  Duplex  Scales* ;  but  Herr  Bluthner 
of  Leipzig  has  gone  further  in  employing  in- 
dependent sympathetic  strings  of  half  len|^  in 
his  *  Aliquot'  piano.  By  this  he  adds  the  octave 
harmonic  throughout  itr&e  octaves,  and  thus 
produces  sometl^ng  of  the  shifting  soft  pedal 
Hmhre :  the/orte  or  damper  pedal  in  the  ordinary 
pianoforte  i^  however  an  inconinarably  more 
efficient  floodgate  to  these  sympatketic,  or  more 
properly,  .^Jolian  reinfercements. 

The  last  inventions  we  have  to  mention  con- 
cern the  pedals,  and  are  due  to  M.  Montal,  a 
blind  Parisian  pianoforte  maker,  who,  in  i86a, 
exhibited  in  London  (i)  a  '  P^dale  d'expression,* 
diminishing  the  range  of  the  hammers  instead  of 
shifting  them,  an  expedient  now  employed  by 
American  nnd  German  makers,  and  (a)  a  '  P^dale 
de  prolongement,'  a  third  pedal,  by  using  which 
a  note  or  notes  may  be  prolonged  after  the  fingers 
have  quitted  the  keys.'    This  pedal  has  been  of 
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late  years  re-introduced  in  Paris,  Stuttgart  and 
New  York,  Reference  to  Pedals  will  show  the 
radical  chuige  that  took  place  between  1830  and 
1850  in  *  instrumenting  the  pianoforte,  giving 
it  what  we  may  call  colour  of  tone,  divined  by 
Beethoven,  and  periiscted  by  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
By  these  parallel  advances  in  technique  and 
instrument,  the  masterpieces  composed  for  the 
pianoforte  by  Beethoven  bare  since  1850  found 
their  fullest  exposition. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  urged  that 
pianoforte  makers,  to  truly  excel,  must  ever  be 
individual  in  their  productions.  They  should 
be  guided  by  care  of  proportions  in  every  detail, 
and  in  equality  of  tension  as  far  as  the  scale  will 
admit ;  and  by  a  fine  discrimination  of  the 
proper  striking  place  or  point  of  attack  upon 
the  strings.  The  highly  complex  nature  of  the 
instrument  offers  inexhaustible  facilities  for 
choice  in  modification  of  these  conditions,  which, 
combined  with  tradition  in  working,  an  important 
fiictor,  may  be  taken  as  the  distinctive  note  of 
personality  in  a  maker.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  is  also  a  national  taste  in  choice  of 
tone  which  has  an  unmistakable  influence. 

A  table  of  dates  will  be  found  a  useful  con- 
clusion to  this  article. 
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1716 
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17S1 
1738 


1753 
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1770 
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1772 
1773 
1777 
1777 
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17H0 
1782 

1788 
17J« 
17*^ 
17W 
1788 

17» 
1793 

1794 
17W 
1796 
1796 
1800 


Piano  e  Forte.   Name  of  a  keyed  faistrament  tt 

Cristofori  had  made  four  planofortea  in  Florence. 

Marius  submitted  modeb  of  ptaaofortei  to  the  Academy  In 

Paris. 
Schroeter  submitted  two  models  of  pianoforte  actions  to  the 

Court  at  Dresden. 
Gottfried  Sllbcrmann.  of  Frdberv.  showed  two  pianofortes 

to  John  Kcbastlan  Bach. 
Crtstofori  dM.  .  | 

Schroeter  wrote  to  HItiler,  claiming  to  hare  Inrented  the 

pianoforte. 
J.  S.  Bach  played  on  a  Sllbermann  pianoforte  before  Frede-, 

riclc  the  <;rr4t, 
Gottfried  .'^ilNiTTnann  died. 

Friederirl.  of  On.  made  the  first  square  pianoforte. 
John  c:hri9tliLii  liarh  came  to  London. 
Bchroeter  publUhed  in  Marpurg's  work  his  claim  to  have 

Invented  tli»'  pianoforte. 
Date  of  oldest  Zunipe  fquare  piano  known. 
A  '  new  instrument  called  Piano  Forte "  announced  at  Covent 

Garden. 
J.  G.  Bach  played  a  solo  on  the  pianoforte  in  London. 
Muzio  Clementi  composed  pianoforte  music. 
The  pianist  J.  &  Schroeter  (not  the  organist)  came  to 

London. 
Backers  about  this  time  invented  the  English  Direct  Action. 
Burner  praised  Backers'  pianofortes. 
Mozart  plajed  on  8teln's  pianofortes  at  Augsburg. 
Stodart  adopted  the  name  *  grand'  pianoforte. 
Seb.  Krard  made  the  first  square  piano  In  France. 
John  Broadwood  re-constructed  the  square  piano. 
Mozart  and  Clementi  played  upon  the  pianoforte  before  the 

Emperor  at  Vienna. 
John  Broadwood  patented  loud  and  soft  pedals. 
Gelb  patented  the  square  '  grasshopper'  action. 
John  Landreth  patented  the  '  uptight'  grand  plana. 
Walton  patented  a  soft  pedal  with  shifting  hammers. 
John  Broadwood  about  this  time  made  a  new  scale  grand 

piano,  dividing  the  curved  bridge.  I 

Stein,  of  Augsburg,  invented  a  soft  pedal  with  shifting  action. ' 
John  Broadwood  made  the  first  piano  with  five  and  a  half 

octaves. 
William  Southwen  invented  the  'Irish'  damper. 
Andreas  Strelcber  perfected  the  Viennese  grand  action. 
John  Broadwood  made  the  first  piano  with  six  ocUves. 
8eb.  Erard  made  his  first  grand  piano  in  Paris. 
Clementi.  in  partnership  with  Collard.  began  about  this 

time  to  mi 


1808 
1807 
1808 
IBH 

1811 
UQO 

IflSl 
18Z1 

1828 
1891 


1827 

iaz7 
I8S1 


1838 
1840 

1843 
1847 
1h51 


18S4 
18a 


Isaac  Hawkins  patented  an  upright  pianoforte. 
Thomas  Load  patented  a  diagonal  upright  pianoforte. 
William  Southwell  patented  the  cabinet  pianoforte. 
James  Broadwood  first  applied  tension  bars  to  a  grand  piano. 
Seb.  Erard  patented  the  upward  bearing  and  the  'ooleste' 

pedaL 
Robert  Womum  made  the  first  cottage  pianoforte. 
William  Allen  Invented  and  bronght  out  at  Stodart's  a  eom- 

pensatlng  grand  piano  with  metal  tubes  and  plates. 
Seb.  Erard  patented  his  double  escapement  action. 
&  Herre  Invented  the  fixed  ttrlngplate  (brought  oat  at 

Broadwoods'X 
James  Broadwood  adapted  tension  bars  to  the  strlngplate. 
Liszt  came  out  in  Paris  on  an  Erard  grand  piano.    Seven 

octaves.  G-O. 
P.  Erard  patented  bolts  to  tension  bars. 
Alphaens  Baboock  patented  in  America  a  oast  Iron  frame 

square  piano. 
K.  Wornum  patented  the  crank  action.  Improved  1828. 
James  Broadwood  patented  tension  bars  and  strlngplate 

combined  In  a  grand  piano. 
James  Btewart  patented  stringing  without  'eyes'  to  the 

strings  (in  Messrs.  GoUards'  pianos). 
W.  Allen  patented  In  London  a  complete  eait'Iron  fSrame 

piano. 
Conrad  Meyer  patented  In  America  a  cast-lnm  frame  sqtiare 

piano. 
Boehm  had  overstrung  pianos  made  in  London. 
P.  Erard  Introduced  the '  Harmonic  bar.' 
Jonas  Chickering  patented  In  America  a  east  •iron  frame 

vrith  damper  socket  (square  piano). 
A.  Bord  of  Paris  Invented  the '  Capo  tasto'  bar. 
H.  F.  Broadwood  Invented  his  'Iron'  grand  pianoforte^ 
Jonas  Chickering  exhibited  In  London  grand  pianos  with 

frames  In  one  casting. 
LIchtenthal.  of  St.  Petersborg,  exhibited  in  London  over- 
strung grand  pianos. 
Chickering  *  Bon  combined  east  frame  and  orerHtringlng 

In  a  square  piano. 
H.  WOlfel.  of  Paris.  InTented  ao  Iron  wrestplank  with  me- 
chanical scTBwplns. 
Steinway  *  Sons  patented  In  America  •  east  frame  orer^ 

strung  grand  piano,  and  double  overstrung  square  piano. 
Montal.  of  Paris,  exhibited  In  London  a  third  pedal  for 

prolonging  sounds  after  the  flngeis  have  quitted  the 

keys. 
H.  F.  Broadwood  patented  the  metal  pinpleoe  or  wrestplank 
with  screw  tuning-pins  (not  mechanical). 


[A.J.H.] 


1  The  Capo  Tasto  bar  recalU 
not  taken  from  It. 
3  From  the  Report  of  K.  FMs  on 


WIderstandseisen,'  but  was 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  USB^  It 


appears  that  the  flnt  Idea  of  this  pedal  had  oeenrred  to  Xavler 
Boisselot  of  MarsHlles.  who  had  shown  In  the '  Exposition  Katlonate,* 
1844,  a  piano  'k  sons  sootenos  4  volont4' 
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PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  Of  all  musical  in- 
strumeDta  the  pianoforte  possesses  the  largest 
librai'y.  Almost  every  composer  has  written 
more  or  less  for  it,  and  its  literature  is  there- 
fore unriTalled  for  richness  and  variety. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  give  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  number  of  pieces  which  have 
been  composed  for  the  pianoforte  alone  ;  all 
duets  with  other  instruments,  all  trios,  quartets, 
quintets,  sextets,  or  septets,  being  excluded,  as 
belonging  to  chamber  music.  Though  compiled 
with  care  from  numerous  catalogues  and  bio- 
graphies, our  list  cannot  lay  claim  to  thorough 
correctness.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  with  regard  to  English  composers ; 
most  of  the  works  of  the  English  composers  of 
the  last  century  are  out  of  print,  and  are  often 
only  to  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  The 
names  of  the  composers  are  given  in  strictly 
chronological  order.  We  begin  our  list  with  the 
•  year  1760,  14  years  after  the  illustrious  Sebastian 
Bach  had  tried  the  *  Silbermann  Fliigel '  in  the 
presence  of  Frederic  the  Great  in  the  royal  castle 
of  Potsdam.  At  that  time  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach  (i  714-1788),  Sel>astian*s  second  son,  was 
the  conductor  of  the  king's  private  music  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  to  discern  the  necessity  of 
adopting  an  altered  style  and  expression  for  the 
newly  invented  application  of  the  hammer  in- 
stead of  the  tangent  [see  Pianoforte],  it  is 
but  right  to  begin  the  long  string  pf  composers 
with  him. 

Emanuel  Bach  left  about  a  10  pieces,  of 
which  no  less  than  93  are  sonatas.  Of  these  93 
the  best  (18)  have  been  republished  in  Leipzig 
by  Leuckart ;  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Baumgart,  of  Breslau, 
has  written  an  exceedingly  interesting  preface  to 
them,  in  which  the  style  of  performance,  and  the 
true  manner  of  executing  the  graces  and  agi'i- 
men8f  are  described  in  the  most  complete  manner. 
The  same  firm  has  also  published  Emanuel  BacVs 
rondos  (1-13)  and  fantasias  (1-6).  The  late 
Aristide  Farrenc,  in  his  'Tr^sor  des  Pianistes,* 
has  published  the  entire  collection  of  Bach's 
'Sonaten  fUr  Kenner  und  Liebhaber,'  composed 
in  1779,  1780,  1783,  1785,  and  1787.  Besides 
the  210  solo  pieces.  Bach  wrote  not  less  than 
5  2  concertos.  Pier  Domenico  Par adies  (1712- 
1795)1  a  Neapolitan  composer,  wrote  12  good 
sonatas  (two  movements  each),  of  which  No.  6,  in 
A  major,  is  a  real  gem.  Johann  Ernst  Eberlin 
( 1 7 1 6-1 776)  wrote  preludes,  toccatas,  and  fugues ; 
distinguished  by  a  certain  melancholy  expres- 
sion and  an  agreeable  tenderness.  Seven  of  the 
preludes  (or  voluntaries)  and  fugues  are  to  be 
found  in  Clementi'a  *  Practical  Harmony.'    [See 

PRACTIOAL    HaRMONT.]      FrIEDRICH    WiLHELM 

Marpurg  (17 1 8-1 795),  the  eminent  theorist, 
wrote  6  sonatas,  6  fugues,  and  several  caprices. 
The  sonatas,  though  somewhat  dry,  are  not  un- 
interesting. Johann  PhilippKirnberoer(i  721 
-1783)  distinguished  himself  by  9  fugues, and 
some  smaller  pieces,  of  which  a  gavotte  in  D 
minor,  and  a  charming  allegro  for  a  musical- 
box,  have  become  justly  popular.  Georo  Bbnda 
(1 721-1795)  left   6   feonatas   (Paris,    Fanejic), 
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5  oonoertos,  and  3  suites  of  various  smaller 
pieces.  The  sonatas  are  exceedingly  good,  and 
full  of  interesting  matter.  Schobert  (his  Chris- 
tian name  is  unknown)  (1730- 1768)  left  4  so- 
natas, 5  concertos,  and  I  concerto  pastorale. 
These  were  published  in  London  by  Biland,  but 
are  out  of  print ;  the  sonatas  are  somewhat 
empty,  but  elegant  and  pleasing.  Giuseppe 
Sarti  (i  730-1802)  composed  6  sonatas  (London, 
1762),  which  are  clear,  bright,  and  easy.  Jo- 
seph Haydn's  (i 732-1809)  contributions  to 
the  pianoforte  literature  consist  of  34  sonatas, 
9  smaller  pieces,  and  20  concertos.  Although 
Haydn's  sonatas  are  not  written  with  the  same 
care  and  affection  as  his  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies, they  contain  manifold  beauties,  and 
are  full  of  interest ;  among  the  smaller  pieces, 
the  beautiful  Andante  with  Variations  in  F 
minor  has  now  become  a  stock  piece  in  ^so- 
called  'Pianoforte  Recitals.*  Antonio  Mabia 
Gabparo  Sacchini  (1735-1786)  composed  la 
sonatas  (op.  3  and  4).  Like  almost  all  the  sona- 
tas of  Italian  oomposers,  they  are  written  in  a 
light,  fluent,  and  bright  style,  and  lay  no  claim . 
to  refined  workmanship.  Johann  Chsistian 
Bach  (1735-1782),  the  so-called  *  Milan  or 
London  Bach,'  composed  18  concertos,  12  solo 
sonatas,  i  duet  sonata  for  4  hands,  and  i  for 

2  pianos,  which,  though  possessing  a  certain 
elegance  and  fluency,  are  in  every  instance  in- 
ferior to  those  of  his  brother  Emanuel.  Johann 
Georq  Albrschtsberobb  (1736-1809)  com- 
posed 18  preludes  and  59  fugues.  A  goodly 
number  of  them  are  included  in  Clementi'a 
'  Practical  Harmony,*  and  are  still  to  be  obtained 
in  Vienna  (Haslinger  and  Witzendorf).  As  Al- 
brechtsberger  was  a  distinguished  organist,  it 
is  natural  that  his  fugues  should  lack  that  life 
and  animation  which  is  suggested  by  the  nature 
of  the  pianoforte  as  an  instrument.  Johann 
Wanhal,  Van  Hall,  or  Wanhall  (1739-1^3), 
once  a  very  popular  composer,  has  left  us  33 
grand  sonatas,  106  sonatinas,  and  49  books  of 
variations,  fantasias,  etc.  His  sonatas  are  not 
devoid  of  melody,  and  were  (in  their  time)  con- 
sidered brilliant ;  but  Wanhal  being  a  contem^ 
porary  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  his  works  were 
soon  overshadowed  by  the  sonatas  of  those  two 
illustrious  composers.  Andr^  Ernest  Gb^rt 
(i  741-18 1 3)  composed  6  sonatas  (Paris,  176;^) 
which  contain  matter  of  great  interest.  John 
Abraham  Fisher  (i  744-1800)  has  left  9  con- 
certos (London,  Clementi  &  Broderip).  As  he 
was  a  violinist,  his  pianoforte  concertos  cannot 
boast  of  any  special  originality  of  treatment. 
James  Hook  (i 746-1827)  wrote  6  grand  con- 
certos for  Vauxhall  (op.  55),  6  sonatas  (op.  54), 

3  sonatas  (op.  71),  3  sonatas  on  Irish  airs  (op. 
92),  several  pieces  for  two  performers,  and  a 
great  number  of  smaller  pieces.  Johann  Wil- 
helm  Haessler  (i 747-1822)  composed  25  so- 
natas, 6  sonatinas,  i  fantasia  and  sonata,  and 
a  gigue.  His  sonatas  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel)  are 
still  excellent  for  teaching  purposes,  and  his 
spirited  and  exceedingly  brilliant  Gigue  in  D 
minor  deserves  to  be  generally  known.    Cabl 
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BekDa  (1 748-1836)  oompoBcd  6  wiiataB  add 
6  adagios;  the  latter  to  be  reoommended  as 
teaching  -  pieces.  The  5  sonatas  and  other 
smaller  pieces  of  the  Abbe  Johann  Fbanz  Xavbb 
•Stbrkel  (i  750-1 817),  are  pleasing  and  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  elegance.  Nicolas  Joseph 
HuLLMANDBL  ( 1 75 1 -1 8  2  3),  a  pupil  of  Emanuel 
Bach,  composed  6  sonatas  (op.  6),  and  a  grand 
sonata  (op.  11);  the  latter  contains  sufficient 
matter  of  interest.  Muzio  Clementi  (175a- 
1832)  composed  64  sonatas,  6  sonatas  for  four 
hands,  and  i  for  a  pianofortes,  12  monferines 
(op.  49),  100  studies  ('Grados  ad  ^Pamassum'), 
50  lessons,  preludes,  etc.  The  great  value 
and  importance  of  dementi's  pianoforte  com- 
positions are  universally  recognised;  indeed 
his  '  Gradus  *  and  some  of  his  sonatas  are  in- 
dispensable for  the  student  who  desires  to  learn 
pianoforte-playing  thoroughly.  Leopold  Koze- 
LUCH  (1753-1814)  wrote  11  concertos,  la  solo 
sonatas,  1  concerto  for  4  hands,  and  2  collections 
of  smaller  pieces ;  some  of  the  latter  have  been 
republished  in  London,  and  possess  a  certain 
quaint  charm.  Wolfgang  Amadkus  Mozabt 
(1 756-1791)  wrote  aa  solo  sonatas,  4  sonatas, 

2  fantasias,  a  fugue,  and  a  set  of  variations, 
all  for  4  hands,  a  sonata  and  fugue  for  2 
pianofortes,    31   books  of  variations,  3  rondos, 

3  fantasias,  an  overture  (suite)  in  Handel's 
style,  an  adagio,  march,  gigue,  minuet  and 
waltz  for  piano  solo,  25  concertos  for  one  , 
piano,  one  for  a,  and  one  for  3  pianos,  also  a  1 
rondos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  very  recently 
published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  their  com- 
plete edition  of  Mozart.  The  graceful,  sweet, 
nffectionate  expression  of  these  compositions, 
their  irresistible  charm,  perfect  workmanship, 
and  wonderful  union  of  deep  science  and  spon- 
taneous invention,  render  them  quite  unique. 
The  Abb^  Joseph  Gelinek  (1757-1835)  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  for  the  piano- 
forte. He  wrote  ^iio  books  of  variations,  8 
potpourris,  and  10  rondos.  Among  the  varia- 
tions, Nos.  21,  29,  33,  36,  and  67  (see  Andre's 
catalogue),  were  in  their  time  the  must  popular, 
and  are  even  now  not  undeserving  of  recog- 
nition. Iqnaz  Pleyel  (1757-1831),  a  pupil  of 
Haydn's,  composed  2  concertos,  6  sonatas  (op. 
15)  and  I  a  sonatinas,  5  sets  of  variations,  5 
rondos,  48  short  easy  pieces,  and  57  lessons 
(studies).  Of  these  the  sonatinas  are  still 
hi<^hly  esteemed,  and  their  light,  cheerful,  and 
agreeable  character  is  very  pleasing  to  young 
students.  Emanuel  Aloys  FObstee  (1757- 
1823)  composed  18  sonatas,  6  sonatinas,  and  5 
books  of  variations.  It  is  mentioned  in  Koahel's 
thematic  catalogue  of  Mozart's  works  (p.  530), 
that  the  well-known  ten  variations  on  an  alle- 
gretto from  Sjirti's  opera,  'I  finti  eredi,'  are  by 
Forster,  and  not  by  Mozart.  Loris  Adam 
(1 758-1848)  is  best  known  by  his  *  M^thode  de 
Pianoforte  da  Conservatoire,'  but  has  aLio  writ- 

1  Five  ai  tbeM.  Vot.  IS,  14,  S3,  M.  46.  haTe  been  taken  from  other 
works. 

2  Andrtf  of  OfFenbech  hea  publlihed  a  tbematie  catalogiie  of 
Celioeks  wlattoni.  Noa  1-100. 
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ten  a  sonata  (op.  31),  polonaises,  and  rondos,  an 
introduction  and  variations,  and  several  smaller 
pieces,  all  to  be  found  in  his  *  M^thode.' 
Giaoomo  Goffbbdo  Ferbari  (i  759-1842)  has 
left  3  sonatinas  (op.  30),  and  15  longer  sonatas 
(op.  14  and  op.  31),  3  solos,  a  concerto  in  C 
(op.  6),  and  12  smaller  pieces.  Luioi  Cherd- 
BiNi  (i 760-1842)  wrote  6  sonatas  and  i  fan* 
tasia.  The  great  importance  and  fame  which 
Cherubini  obtained  by  his  operas  and  sacred 
compositions  would  not  have  been  procured  by 
these  sonatas.  Johann  Ludwio  Dubsek  (1761- 
181 2)  wrote,  according  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's 
and  Whistling's  catalogue,  32  sonatas,  12  con- 
certos, and  a  great  number  of  airs  with  vari- 
ations, fugues,  lessons,  etc.  Of  the  sonatas, 
Nos.  21,  27,  29,  and  31  of  Breitkopfs  new 
edition  have  obtained  the  greatest  popularity ; 
and  among  the  smaller  pieces.  Queen  Hortense's 
favourite  romance,  *  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,' 
'La  Consolation,'  'Les  Adieos,'  all  with  vari- 
ations, are  still  very  popular.  [See  for  detailed 
catalogue,  under  Dussek,vo1.  i.p.477.]  Johann 
Christian  LudwioAb£ille(i76i-i832)  became 
in  his  time  well  known  by  his  Sonata  and  9 
Variations  in  the  style  of  Mozart ;  less  known 
were  his  4  sonatas  composed  in  1789.  We  have 
of  his  also  a  concerto  in  Bb  and  a  concerto  for 
4  hands.  Adalbert  Gyrowetz  (1763-1850), 
once  well  known  and  liked  in  London,  composed 

3  concertos,  and  sonatas  op.  62  and  63 ;  which,  like 
all  his  compositions,  are  pleasing  and  melodious. 
Daniel  Steibelt  ( 1 764-1 823)  wrote  no  less  than 
81  sonatas  and  sonatinas,  117  rondos,  7  concertos, 
of  which  No.  3  contains  the  well-known  '  Storm ' 
rondo,  while  No.  6  is  called  *  Voyage  au  mont 
Saint  Bernard,' and  No.  7  is  the  so-called  *  Concert 
militaire '  witli  the  accompaniment  of  two  orches- 
tras. Steibelt  was  fond  of  descriptive  pieces,  and 
we  find  among  his  fantasias  one  describing  *  the 
battle  of  Neerwinde'  (1793)1  the  'destruction  of 
Moscow*  (1812),  a  joiu-ney  from  Paris  to  Peters- 
burg, and  last,  not  least,  *  Les  Adieux  de  Bayard 
k  sa  Dame.'  The  only  pianoforte  pieces  by 
Steibelt  at  present  played  are  the  really  pretty 
rondeau  *  Le  Berger  et  son  troupeau,'  the '  Storm,* 
and  his  50  studies.  Fbanz  Seraphinus  Lauska 
(1764-1828),  to  whom  Weber  dedicated  his  se- 
cond sonata,  in  Ab,  left  18  sonatas — of  which  op. 

4  and  op.  20  are  the  best — 4  books  of  variations, 
different  rondos  and  polonaises.  Friedhicb 
Heinrich  Himmel  (1765 -1814) — more  cele- 
brated by  his  *  Fanchon '  ( 1 809),  his  now  national 
songs  *  An  Alexis '  and  *  Es  kann  ja  nicht  immer 
so  bleiben,*  than  by  his  pianoforte  compositions, — 
wrote  only  5  pieces,  among  which  the  1 2  variations 
on  the  air '  Ich  klage  Dir '  were  once  exceedingly 
popukr.  Anton  Eberl  (i 766-1807),  a  fluent 
and  easy  writer,  composed  2  concertos,  one  for 
2  pianos,  6  sonatas,  and  3  sets  of  variations. 
It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  well-known  varia- 
tions attributed  to  W.  A.  Mozart,  *  Zu  StefiEan 
sprach  im  Traume,*  and  those  on  Dittersdorfi 
Andante, '  Freundin  Anfter  fierzenstriebe,'  are 
in  reality  by  Eberl,  and  are  not  among  the  three 
books  just  mentioned.    Ionaz  Anton  Fr'^'-'- 
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Xatsb  Ladubzteb  (1766-1839)  IB  a  name  un* 
known  to  English  ears.  Ladurner  wrote  a 
books  of  yariations,  several  fitntasias,  amongst 
which  is  one  in  the  fonn  of  a  sonata  on  an 
air  of  Mozart*s  *  Don  Giovanni,'  interesting 
and  remarkable  for  its  thematic  development. 
Samuel  Wsslbt  (1766-1837),  well  remembered 
as  an  early  prodigy  and  a  great  organist,  com- 
posed several  solo  and  4-hand  sonatas,  which  a^ 
published  by  Hofineister  of  I/eipzig.  August 
£berhabd  MtJLLER  (1767-1817)  composed  17 
sonatas  and  sonatinas,  cadenzas  for  Mozart's 
concerbos,  studies  (still  successfully  employed)  ;^' 
but  his  just  fame  rests  on  his  excellent  capi4ces 
(six  op.  29,  three  op.  31,  three  op.  33,  and  three 
op.  41).  They  are,  each  and  all,  exceedingly 
useful  for  practice;  full  of  sound,  substantial 
and  agreeable  music,  and  actually  amusing 
for  the  student.  The  most  difficult  and  interest- 
ing are  Nos.  3,  4  and  6  of  op.  29,  No.  4  of 
op.  31,  No.  3  of  op.  34  and  No.  i  of  op.  41.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata 
in  Bb  (Pauer  s  edition,  No.  3o),  commonly  at- 
tributed to  W.  A.  Mozart,  is  really  by  A.  E. 
Miiller.  Htaointhe  Jaoin  ( 1 769-1 802)  enjoyed 
in  his  time  a  great  reputation  in  France  ;  5  solo 
sonatas,  i  duet  ditto,  and  4  concertos,  are  all 
that  have  been  published ;  and  at  present  they 
are  no  longer  in  use.  Ludwio  van  Beethoveit 
(1770-183 7)  enriched  the  literature  of  the  piano- 
forte with  the  most  valuable  works ;  indeed  we 
may  proudly  point  to  his  sonatas  as  to  a  monument 
which  stands  out  like  the  Pyramids — ever  fresh, 
replete  with  every  charm,  interest^  and  intellec- 
tuality which  music  can  possess,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  all  the  most  different  emotions 
which  agitate  the  human  soul.  Beethoven's 
sonatas  are  really  the  grandest  and  most  perfect 
productions  that  the  Pianoforte  can  boast  of, 
and  may  safely  be  asserted  to  surpass  all  other 
compositions  for  whatever  solo  instrument.  He 
wrote  32  sonatas,  6  smaller  sonatinas,  21  sets 
of  variations,  3  sets  of  bagatelles,  3  rondos,  a 
polonaise,  a  fantasia,  and  several  smaller  pieces, 
such  as  preludes,  minuets,  etc. ;  5  grand  concertos, 
and  several  short  four-hand  pieces.  .Johann 
Nppomuk  Wittasek  0  770-1839),  a  name  totally 
unknown  to  English  ears,  composed  several 
books  of  peculiarly  graceful  dance-music,  such 
as  Minuets  and  Landler.  Fbiedrioh  Joseph 
KiRMAiB  (1 770-1814),  equally  unknown  here, 
was  in  his  own  time  one  of  the  most  popular 
pianoforte  composers ;  he  published  6  sonatas  and 
upwards  of  40  books  of  variations,  among  which 
the  variations  on  the  minuet  from  Mozart's 
'Don  Giovanni'  were  printed  by  no  less  than 
twelve  different  firms.  John  Baptist  Cbaueb 
(1 771-1858)  was  a  prolific  composer;  he  wrote 
105  sonatas,  7  concertos,  3  duets  for  four  hands, 
18  divertissements,  100  studies,  24  sets  of  varia- 
tions, and  many  rondos  and  fiEuatasias.  Although 
there  is  much  good,  substantial,  and  even  interest- 
ing matter  in  Cramer's  sonatas,  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  his  studiA,  which  are  models  of 
a  concise  construction  and  plastic  roundness,  are 
V*  )^tti--e  with  interesting  and  charming  melody,  and 
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above  all  are  perfect  with  regard  to  euphony 
and  easy,  natural,  modulation.    Joseph  Woelfl 
(1772-1812)  composed  26  sonatas — of  which  only 
two,  *  Non  Plus  Ultra,'  op.  41,  and  *  Le  Diable  k 
quatre,'  op.  50,  are  still  played — 5  concertos  and  a 
concerto  militaire  (not  without  interest) — 2  fanta- 
sias with  fugues,  14  books  of  variations,  8  rondos 
and  a  gooi^  number  of  preludes  and  studies.  Ghbis- 
TOPH  Ebnst  Fbiedeich  Wbtsb  (1 774-1842),  a 
Dani&h  composer,  published  3  sonatas,  4  Allegii  de 
bzskf  ura,  and  1 2  most  excellent  studies,  which  de- 
serve to  be  republished;  Robert  Schumann*  speaks 
'in  very  hiji^h  terms  of  the  two  sets  of  studies  op.  8 
and  op.  60.    Wenzel  Tomaschek  (i774-i8i:o), 
the  teacher  of  Alexander  Dreyschock  and  Julius 
Schulhoff,  a  composer  of  whom  the  Bohemians 
are  very  proud,  has  written  5  sonatas,  i  rondo,  37 
^logues  (really  idyls)  1 2  rhapsodies,  3  ditirambi, 
and  3  allegri  capriciosi  di  bravura ;  the  ditirambi 
and  some  of  the  ^loguee  still  affurd  valuable 
material  for  tuition.     Philipp  Jacob  Riottb 
( 1 776-1 856)  made  his  reputation  by  a  descriptive 
fantasia  called  '  The  Battle  of  Leipsic*    His  1 2 
sonatas,  7  rondos,  and  14  books  of  variations  en- 
joyed less  popularity.    LuDWio  Beboeb  (1777- 
1839)^  the  respected  teacher  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Taubert,  was  an  industrious  and  successful  com- 
poser ;  he  wrote  i  concerto,  4  sonatas,  4  books  of 
variations  (those  on  the  old  French  air,  *  Ah !  vous 
dirai-je  Maman '  are  the  most  popular),  5  rondos, 
29  studies  (27  of  which  have  been  republished  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel),  32  smaller  pieces,  preludes 
and  fugues,  a  toccata,  and  last»  not  least,  an  *  AUa 
Turca    which  is  still  much  played  in  Germany. 
Fbancbsco  Giuseppe  Pollini  (^1778-1847),  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  Italian  pianoforte  com- 
posers, wrote  3  sonatas,  a  divertimento  pastorale 
(op.  34),  a  capital  toccata  in  G  major,  fiintasias, 
capriccios,  and  32  studies,  of  which  one  written 
on  three  staves  was  very  popular  in  Vienna. 
Pollini's  music  is  always  healthy,  and  deserves 
warm  reconmiendation  as  excellent  material  for 
technical   study.     Johann   Nepomuk  Hukkel 
(i  778-1 837)  wrote  5  sonatas  (No.  i,  op.  12,  and 
No.  2,  op.  20,  under  the  influence  of  Mozart), 
of  which  the  sonata  (op.  81)  in  F|  minor  and 
the  grand  sonata  (op.  106)  in  D  present  the  most 
intricate  technical  difficulties ;  3  sonatas  for  four 
hands,  of  which  that  in  Ab  (op.  92)  is  remark- 
ably beautiful ;  several  other  duets,  including  the 
charming  nocturne  op.  99 ;  7  concertos  (those  in 
A  minor,  op.  85,  B  minor,  op.  89,  and  Ab,  op. 
113,  are  standard  works);  16  books  of  smaller 
pieces,   rondos,   divertissements,   of  which    the 
charming  introduction  and  polacca   'La  Bella 
Oapricciosa,*  op.  55,  and  the  spirited  and  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  rondo  in  B  minor  (op.  109), 
are  the  most  prominent ;    4  books  of  caprices 
and   studies.     Hummel*s  compositions  are    re- 
markable for  their  solid  construction,  elegance 
and  brilliancy,  their  charming  modulation  and 
graceful    ornamentation.     Johann    Hobzalka 
(i  778-1860),  a  very  talented  Bohemian  composer, 
wrote  an  interesting  sonata  (op.  9),  11  books  of 
variations,   and  several  rondos,   among  wbicli 

1  GeiftmiiMlte  SchrUtea  (UH)  li.  85^  Ul.  14. 
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the  Bondo  pastonl  (op.  ii),  and  Rondo  hongroia 
(op.  28)  were  great  &vouriteB  in  Vienna ;  hii  noc- 
turnes (op.  27),  Fantada  pastorale  (op.  54),  and 
excellent  studies  (op.  39),  are  also  to  be  recom- 
mended. JOHANN  HSINBIOH  GlaBINO  (I779- 
1829)  published  a  sonata  (op.  5),  6  rondos,  2 
fimtasias,  and  several  smaller  pieces — all  the 
productions  of  a  sound  musician.  Nioolaub  ton 
Kbufft  (i  779-1818)  was  a  composer  once  highly 
esteemed  in  Vienna ;  he  left  one  sonata,  12  books 
of  variations,  3  grand  caprices,  1 2  studies,  and  24 
preludes  and  fugues ;  all  full  of  elegance  and  taste. 
WiLHSLM  Fbiedrioh  Rism  (1779-1837)  com- 
posed 8  sonatas,  6  sonatinas,  2  books  of  variations, 
polonaises,  eooesaises,  waltzes,  and  anglaises — 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  northern  part  of  Grer- 
many.  M.  J.  G.  Lbidesdobf,  the  friend  of  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert  (17S0-  1839),  wrote  4  sonatas, 
22  rondos,  36  books  of  variations,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  fantasias  or  operatic  airs ;  and  may  be 
called  a  forerunner  of  Henry  Hens  and  Garl 
Gzemy.  Anton  Diabelli  (1781-1858) :  this  pro- 
lific composer's  29  solo  sonatinas  and  23  charming 
duet  sonatinas  are  still  very  popular ;  his  36  books 
of  variations  and  426  books  of  potpourris,  were 
also  once  in  great  request ;  indeed  the  merits  of 
Diabelli  as  an  educational  composer  are  unques- 
tionable. Jonathan  Blewitt  (i  782-1835)  left  a 
concerto,  a  sonata,  and  a  divertissement  on  Scotch 
airs.  John  Field  (i 782-1837),  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Muzio  Clementi,  composed  7  concertos, 
18  nocturnes,  6  sets  of  variations,  3  sonatas,  2 
fantasias  on  national  airs,  and  a  capital  grand 
study,  through  all  the  keys,  the  execution  of 
which  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force.  Among  the 
concertos.  No.  4  in  £b  and  No.  3  in  Ab  are 
the  best  known.  Geoboeb  Onslow  (1784-1853), 
better  known  by  his  quartets  and  quintets, 
composed  2  excellent  duet  sonatas  in  F  and 
E  minor,  4  books  of  variations  ('Charmante 
Gabrielle'  is  particularly  to  be  recommended),  a 
capital  toccata  in  G  major,  and  a  grand  sonata. 
August  Alexander  Klengel  (i 784-1852),  a 
pupil  of  Glementi's,  wrote  4  sonatas,  8  rondos,  8 
books  of  variations,  4  fantasias,  and  30  studies. 
His  chief  works  however  are  first '  Les  Avant- 
Goureurs,*  consisting  of  24  canons,  a  kind  of 
preparation  for  Sebastian  Bach*s  '  Wohltempe- 
rirtes  Glavier,'  and  secondly  24  canons  and  24 
fugues.  Among  the  fugues,  that  on  the  theme 
'  LA  ci  darem '  is  a  veritable  gem.  Ferdinand 
R1E8  ( 1 784-1 838),  Beethoven's  pupil,  composed 
9  concertos  (those  in  G|  minor  and  £b  are 
very  much  to  be  recommended),  according  to 
his  own  enumeration  52  sonatas,  15  fantasias, 
35  rondos,  49  books  of  variations,  and  25  duets, 
comprising  sonatas,  marches,  polonaises,  varia- 
tions. Of  Gharles  Neatb  (1 784-1877),  who 
enjoyed  the  tuition  of  Field  and  Woelfl,  and 
the  friendship  of  Beethoven,  we  have  only  2 
sonatas  (published  in  Germany)  and  a  valuable 
work  on  the  art  of  fingering.  Gonrad  Bebo 
(1 785-1852),  a  highly  respected  Alsatian  pro- 
fessor, composed  i  sonata,  3  books  of  variations, 
and  7  rondos.  Wenzel  Plaoht  (i  785-1858) 
wrote  35  sets  of  variations,  and  a  very  great 
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number  of  educational  pieces,  among  which  the 
collective  works, '  Amusements  *  and  *  Let  D^ces 
de  rOp^ra,*  once  enjoyed  a  vast  popnlarity  in 
Austria  and  South  Germany.  The  Danish  com- 
poser Fbisdbich  KuHLAU  (1786-1832)  wrote  15 
sonatas,  many  sonatinas  (highly  esteemed),  27 
books  of  variations,  a  goodly  number  of  rondos 
and  other  educational  pieces,  and  19  duets,  among 
which  the  variations  on  Beethoven's  songs  are 
very  good.  Gabl  Mabia  von  Webeb  (1786- 
1826)  has  left  us  four  sonatas,  3  concertos,  2 
polonaises,  2  rondos,  8  books  of  variations,  valses, 
ecossaises,  and  very  charming  duets.  Henbi 
Lemozns  (1786-1854)  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  educational  works ;  among  them  are  a  good 
number  of  divertissements,  34  books  c^Ied 
'Bagatelles,*  a  collective  work  'Recreations 
musicales,*  and  the  well-known  'Etudes  en- 
fantines,'  op.  37.  Geobos  Fbedebio  Pinto 
(Sautebs,  1 786-1 806),  an  artist  of  rare  promise, 
left  only  a  few  sonatas.^  John  F.  Bdbbowes 
(1787-1852)  was  an  educational  writer,  whose 
Pianoforte  Primer  is  even  still  in  some  demand. 
LuDWio  BoHNBB  (1787-1860),  who  claimed  the 
authorship  of  the  second  subject  in  Weber's 
Freyschiitz  Overture,  wrote  i  sonata,  14  books  of 
variations,  6  fantasias,  1 2  bagatelles,  and  a  very 
pretty  Ave  Maria.  Hiebonimus  Pateb  (1787 
-1845),  a  composer  little,  if  at  all,  known  to 
English  musicians,  wrote  about  160  light  and 
moderately  difficult  educational  works,  consisting 
of  variations,  rondos,  melanges,  etc.  etc.,  which 
enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Vienna,  and  are  still 
used  there  for  teaching  purposes.  Fbiedrioh 
Kalkbrenneb  (1788-1849)  was  a  prolific  writer. 
We  have  by  him  4  concertos,  8  solo  sonatas  (one 
for  the  left  hand  only),  18  fantasias,  20  rondeaus, 
24  books  of  variations,  6  different  w^orks  of  studies 
(those  op.  143  are  most  excellent),  2  duet  sonatas, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  pianoforte 
duets.  Ghables  Ghaulieu  (i  788-1 849)  composed 
variations,  divertissements,  bagatelles,  caprices, 
and  a  great  number  of  very  useful  studies.  Johann 
Peteb  Pixis  (i  788-1874)  left  2  sonatas,  23  books 
of  variations,  20  rondos,  and  different  collections  of 
smaller  pieces.  Simon  Sechteb  (i  788-1867),  who 
taught  harmony  and  counterpoint  to  Thalberg, 
Dohler,  Kullak,  Kohler,  Yieuxtemps — and  with 
whom  Schubert  had  begun  to  study  when  death 
snatched  him  away, — composed  23  fugues,  16  pre- 
ludes, canons,  etc.;  amongst  his  duet  compositions 
the  24  fugues  on  popular  national  and  comic  airs 
are  to  be  recommended  as  highly  amusing.  The 
educational  composer  AlotsSchmitt(i789-i866), 
master  of  Ferdinand  Hiller,  whose  numerous  books 
of  studies  are  well  known,  wrote  also  22  solo  so- 
natas and  sonatinas,  16  duet  sonatas,  15  books  of 
variations,  6  concertos,  1  concertstUck,  fantasias, 
10  rondos,  and  a  quantity  of  small  pieces. 
Anton  Halm  (i 789-1 872),  a  respected  Vienna 
professor,  composed  3  sonatas,  4  rondos,  4  books 
of  variations,  and  4  of  studies :  *  Etudes  de  Gon- 
cert,' '  Etudes  m^lodieuses,  pathdtiques,  et  hdro- 
iques.*    Mabia  Sztuanowska  (ne6  Wolowska) 
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(i79ot-i83i)  wrote  5  fantMiM,  a  noctame,  ti 
set  of  TariationH,  and  la  studies;  of  the 
studies  Robert  Schumann  speaks  with  consider- 
able warmth.  Giovanni  Battista  Sammartini 
(1700)  composed  no  less  than  aSoo  works, 
but  his  industry  is  more  than  rivalled,  and  his 
efficiency  far  surpassed,  by  Carl  Czernt  (1791 
-1857),  the  veritable  Lope  de  la  Vega  of  the 
pianoforte,  who  wrote  such  a  quantity  that  it 
is  actually  impossible  to  give  a  correct  account 
of  all  his  original  compositions,  or  of  his  ar- 
rangements, transcriptions,  etc.  Suffice  it  .to 
say,  that  his  works  extend  beyond  1000 ;  of 
these  one  single  number,  the  *  Decamerone/  con- 
tains 300  pieces,  and  the  average  content  of 
each  opus  is  100 ;  indeed  there  is  not  a  single 
branch  or  form  of  pianoforte  music  in  which 
Czemy  was  not  active.  In  addition  to  this,  his 
energy  in  arranging  oratorios,  operas,  sympho- 
nies, overtures,  quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  is  really 
wonderful;  his  name,  however,  will  be  per- 
petuated by  his  eminently  useful  and  practical 
studies.  JoHANN  Hugo  Worzibchek  (1791- 
1825),  a  richly-gifted  Viennese  composer,  wrote 
a  sonata,  I  a  rhapsodies,  2  books  of  variatioas, 
several  polonaises,  and  3  rondos,  among  which 
the  '  Rondeau  espagnol  *  was  a  particular  fa- 
vourite of  the  Vienna  pianists.  Friedbicm  Wil- 
HELM  Grund  (i 791-187?),  a  highly  esteemed 
Hamburg  professor,  is  still  well  known  by  his 
well- written  studies  (op.  ai).  He  composed 
abo  sonatas  and  rondos.  Christian  Tbauoott 
Brunnsb  (1793-1874)  composed  about  300 
pleasing  and — for  educational  purposes — well- 
written  pieces  and  coUections.  Cipriani  Potter 
( 1 793-1871)  composed  (according  to  German 
catidogues,  English  editions  being  out  of  print 
and  not  easily  attainable)  a  books  of  varia- 
tions, 3  toccatas,  I  sonata,  2  books  of  studies 
(at  one  time  used  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music),  two  rondos.  Of  this  genial  and  highly 
respected  professor's  pieces,  'II  compiacente, ' 
op.  16,  and  thp  divertimento  *La  Placidita,' 
in  A  major,  are  still  played ;  a  grand  duo 
for  two  pianos  (op.  6)  and  an  introduction  and 
rondo  (op.  8)  for  four  hands  contain  much  intei^ 
esting  matter.  Mobitz  Hauptmann  (179a- 
1868),  well  known  to  many  English  musicians  as 
an  excellent  teacher,  composed  i  a  detached  pieces 
and  several  sonatinas.  Fran 901s  Hunten  (i  793 
-1878),  an  educational  composer  of  some  merit, 
wrote  about  aoo  collections  and  works,  easy  and 
moderately  difficult  of  execution.  Some  of 
Hunten^s  pieces,  such  as  *  Les  Emeraudes,* 
'  Trois  Aire  italiens,*  op.  65 ;  the  rondinos 
'Le  petit  Tambour'  and  *An  Alexis,'  have  be- 
come veiy  widely  known.  His  studies  (op. 
158)  are  exceedingly  useful  Mid  agreeable. 
lONAZ  M0SCHELE8  (1 794- 1 8 70)  composed  7  con- 
certos, among  which  that  in  G  minor  still  enjoys 
a  well-merited,  high  reputation ;  5  solo  sonatas, 
a  duet  sonatas  (op.  47,  op.  11  a),  of  which  the 
first,  in  Eb,  deserves  recollection,  10  books  of 
variations,  20  rondos,  many  fantasias  (•  Recollec- 
tion of  Ireland '),  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
pieces.     His  fiunous    duets,   his  pieces  fur    a 
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pianofortes,  *  Hommage  k  Hiindel  *  and  *  Lea  Con- 
trastes,'  (8  hands),  and  his  most  excellent  studies, 
op.  70  and  op.  95,  are  considered  classical,  and 
fully  merit  that  designation.  Cabl  Abnold 
(1794)  wrote  4  sonatas,  3  books  of  variations, 

3  rondos,  and  a  collection  of  studies,  which 
were  well  known  in  Central  Germany  30  yean 
ago.  Jacques  Hbbz  (1704-1880),  the  elder 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Henri  Herz,  wrote  but 
a  few  original  pieces  (nocturnes).  His  varia- 
tions (7  books),  10  rondos,  30  airs  de  ballet,  £ui- 
tasias,  and  more  particularly  his  11  books  of 
brilliant  valses  on  operatic  airs,  were  at  one 
time  great  favourites.  Heinbich  Mabschneb 
(i  795-1861)  composed  8  sonatas,  la  rondos,  vari- 
ations, fantasias,  and  7  very  good  duets  (Duo. 
op.  6a).    Cabl  Loewe  (i  796-1869)  composed 

4  sonatas  (the  *  Gipsy'  sonata  was  once  well 
known),  and  several  characteristic  fantasian, 
among  which,  'Mazeppa,'  'The  Brother  of 
Mercy,'  and  'Biblical  Pictures,'  created  great 
attention  in  their  time.  Jacob  Schmitt(1796 
-1853)  wrote  about  400  works,  mostly  edu- 
cational; they  consist  of  variations,  rondos, 
nocturnes,  excellent  sonatinas,  good  studies, 
potpourris,  and  a  number  of  very  useful  and 
entertaining  duets.  Fbanz  Schubebt  (1797- 
1838)  wrote  10  sonatas,  2  duet  sonatas  (op. 
30,  140),  8  impromptus  (op.  90,  142),  6  mo- 
mens  musicals,  2  fantasias,  adagio  and  rondo 
(very  charming),  158  valses,  39  LcUidler  (German 
rustic  dances),  and  ai  ecossaises.  Among  his 
duets  the  beautiful  fiintasia  in  F  minor  (op.  103), 
the  scarcely  known  *  Divertissement  en  form 
d'une  Marche  brillante  et  raisonn^'  (op.  63), 
the  splendid  and  highly  characteristic  *^ver- 
tissement  k  la  Hongroise'  (op.  54),  the  charm- 
ing rondo  in  A  (op.  107),  and  the  incomparable 
collection  of  marches  (op.  37,  40,  51,  55,  66, 
I3i),  are  standard  works  and  full  of  matchless 
beauties.  Fbanz  Schobbrlechneb  (1797-J843) 
a  Viennese,  pupil  of  Hummel,  and  well  known  in 
Italy  and  Russia,  was  in  his  time  very  popular. 
He  composed  a  sonatas,  15  books  of  variations, 

5  rondos,  fantasias,  a  'duet-rondo  brillant*  in 
E  minor,  and  several  smaller  pieces.  Hein- 
bich Wohlfahbt  (1797)  obtained  a  great  re- 

Cation  through  his  well-known  instruction- 
ks  for  children ;  but  his  sonatinas  and  other 
small  pieces  are  also  very  valuable.  Cabl 
Gottlieb  Reissioeb  (1798-1859)  wrote  a  sona- 
tas, 5  books  of  variations,  35  rondos,  and  several 
fantasias.  Henri  Bertini  jun.  (1798-1876) 
claims  grateful  recognition  for  his  ao  books  of 
excellent  studies,  for  about  250  different  easy, 
moderately  difficult,  and  difficult  coUections  of 
solo  pieces,  and  for  a  great  number  of  excellent 
and  most  useful  duets.  His  arrangement  of 
Bach's  '  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier'  for  four  hands 
is  not  sufficiently  well  known.  Cabl  Matbb 
(1799- 1863)  ^^  <^  prolific  composer;  he  wrote 
3  grand  concertos,  several  brilliant  allegros  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  many  rondos,  scher- 
zos, variations,  fiintadas,  toccatas  (in  £),  and 
collections  of  degant  and  pleasing  drawing-room- 
pieces,  such  as  his  'Jugendbliithen,'  *Immor- 
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tellen,*  '  Shadow  pictureB,* '  Myiihen,*  etc.  His 
numerous  duets  are  excellent  for  teaching  pur- 
poses; and  his  studies,  op.  31,  55,  61,  9a,  93, 
100,  and  IIQ  are  highly  to  be  recommended. 
Heinbich  Fbiedrich  Enokhausen  (1 799-)  o1> 
tained  a  good  name  for  his  valuable  and  useful 
sonatinas,  sonatas,  rondos  and  other  educational 
pieces.  Cabl  Kulbnkamp  (1799-)  wrote  about 
60  works  of  a  light  and  agreeable  character; 
amoDgst  them  his  polonaises  and  valsep  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation.  Joseph  Chbis- 
TOPH  Kesslsb  (1 800-1 8 72)  composed  variations, 
bagatelles,  nocturnes,  scherzos,  preludes,  caden- 
zas, and  a  sonata,  in  £b  (op.  47) ;  and  his  Grandes 
Etudes  (op.  20)  are  still  greaUy  and  deservedly 
esteemed.  JoH akn  W  enzel  K alli woda  ( 1 800- 
1866)  composed  a  great  number  of  rondeaus, 
values,  impromptus,  contredanses,  and  amusing 
duets.  Fbanz  Xaveb  Chotee  (1S00-1852),  a 
name  well  known  in  Austria,  arranged  about  130 
works  on  operatic  airs,  chiefly  for  amusement  and 
instruction.  Cabl  Schdnkb  (1801-1839)  wrote 
about  60  educational  works ;  among  them  the 
collection  *Le  Pensionnat'  (op.  52),  both  for  solo 
and  duet,  became  well  known.  Cabl  Geobo 
LiCKL  (1801-1877)  wrote  about  80  works. 
Among  them  the  charming  collections  entitled 
*Ischler  Bilder'  (op.  57),  'Elegieen'  (op.  63), 
and  '  Novellebten '  (op.  66),  deserve  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  Ferdinand  Beteb  (1803-1863) : 
this  prolific  composer  published  over  800 
amusing  and  instructive  pieces,  consisting  mostly 
of  arrangements,  variations,  valses,  and  diver- 
tissements. Jean  Am^^b  le  Fboid  de 
M^READX  (1803 -1874)  i8  well  known  by  his 
excellent  collective  work  'Les  Clavecinistes.' 
His  grand  studies  and  several  smaller  pieces  are 
well  composed,  but  as  they  are  only  published  in 
France,  they  are  bub  little  known  in  Germany 
and  England.  Adolph  Heinrich  Sponholtz 
( 1 803-1 851)  composed  sonatas,  characteristic 
pieces,  studies,  and  several  collections  of  very 
pleasing  dance-music.  Salomon  Bubkhabdt 
(1 803-1849)  wrote  about  70  works,  chiefly  edu- 
cational, among  them  many  duets,  still  very 
popular  in  Germany.  Jdleb  Benedict  (1804, 
now  Sir  Julius)  has  written  concertos,  sonatas, 
fantasias,  variations,  reveries,  rondos,  divertisse- 
ments, and  many  transcriptions  of  classical 
works.  LuisE  Fabbeno  (Dumont)  (1804-1875) 
composed  about  40  works  of  considerable  merit ; 
among  them  her  studies  op.  26,  41,  and  43  are 
well  known  and  much  played  in  Germany.  Her 
cooperation  in  the  publication  of  her  husband's 
great  collective  work,  *Le  Tr^or  des  Pianistes,* 
deserves  grateful  recognition.  Cabl  August 
Kbebs  (Miedke,  1 804-1 880)  composed  a  great 
number  of  elegant  and  pleasing  pieces.  Fbibd- 
bigh  BuBOMiJLLEB  (1804-1874)  composed  a  great 
number  of  educational  works,  particularly  valu- 
able  for  their  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
pression and  musical  orthography.  Henbi  Hebz 
(1806-)  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  composers 
for  the  pianoforte;  he  has  written  more 
than  200  works,  among  them  60  books  of 
variations,  many  fimtasias,  and   drawing-room 
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pieces  of  every  description.  His  studies,  op.  20v 
100,  119.  151,  152,  153,  are  very  popular  on  the 
continent,  and  his  4  books  of  technical  studies 
have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation.  His 
duets,  op.  16,  50,  and  70,  are  highly  to  be  re- 
commended for  teaching.  Joseph  Nowakowski 
(1805),  a  Polish  professor,  composed  12  Etudes 
(op.  25,  dedicated  to  Chopin),  and  was  very 
successful  with  his  Polish  airs,  mazurkas,  and 
poloni^ises.  Julie  ton  Baboni-Cavalcabo — 
afterwards  Julie  von  Webenau — (1805)  'wrote 
a  sonata,  rondos,  3  caprices,  fantasias,  and 
several  smaller  pieces,  of  which  one  'Au  bord 
du  lac*  is  very  charming.  The  Danish  com<- 
poeer  Johann  Pet£B  Ehil  Habtmann  (1805) 
wrote  a  prize  sonata,  variations,  sketches,  ron- 
deaus, caprices,  of  which  Schumann  speaks  sym- 
pathetically. Geobge  Alexandsb  Osbobnb 
(1806)  composed  a  great  number  of  variations, 
fantasias  on  operatic  and  national  airs,  rondinos, 
and  many  drawing-room  pieces,  of  which  the 
favourite  valse  *La  Pluie  des  Perles'  made 
the  round  of  the  world.  Johann  Fbiedbioh 
KiTTL  (1 806-1868)  wrote  12  idyls,  schend,  diver- 
timenti,  etc.,  which  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity 
in  Bohemia.  Anna  Cabolinb  db  Bellbvillb- 
OuBT  (1806-1880)  wrote  several  elegant  and 
popular  drawing-room  pieces,  of  which  the 
fantasia  on  Scotch  airs  obtained  great  success 
in  England.  Felix  Dobbzinskt  (i  807-1 867), 
a  Pole,  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  music  of 
his  native  country.  Uis  variations  and  fantasias 
are  composed  on  Polish  airs,  and  his  other 
compositions  consist  of  polonaises  and  mazuiv 
kas,  one  of  which,  *  Mazurka  k  la  Kujawianka,* 
became  well  known.  The  merits  of  Julius 
Knorb  (1807-1861)  reside  not  in  his  original 
pieces,  but  in  his  carefully  compiled  and  system- 
atically ordered  educational  works — *  Metho- 
discher  Leitfaden  fiir  Klnvierlehrer,'  and  'Mate- 
riaiien  far  das  mechanische  Klavierspiel.*  Fbanz 
Xaveb  Ch watal  ( 1 808-1 880)  left  a  great  number 
of  sonatas  and  sonatinas  (for  2  and  4haDds),  rondos, 
variations,  fantasias,  excellent  paraphrases  of 
celebrated  Songs,  collective  works,  among  which 
the  *  Musikalisches  Blumengartchen  '  became 
well  known.  His  pieces  are  fluently  and  agree- 
ably written.  Hubebt  Fbbdinand  Kuppebath 
(1808-),  a  highly  respected  Brussels  professor, 
composed  good  studies  (op.  2  and  8),  divertisse- 
ments, romanzas,  etc. ;  his  arrangements  for  piano- 
forte solo  of  the  andantes  from  Mendelssohn^s 
concertos,  op.  25  and  40,  are  eminently  successful, 
Felix  Mendelssohn- Babtholdt  (1809-1847) 
composed  2  concertos,  i  capriccio  (op.  22),  a  rondo 
(op.  29),  a  serenade  and  allegro  giojoso  (op.  43), 
all  with  orchestral  accompaniments ;  i  sonata  (op. 
6)  4  fiuitasias  (op.  16  and  28),  several  scherzi,  3 
sets  of  variations,  especially  the  1 7  Variations  sin- 
enses (op.  54)  ;  3  caprices  (op.  33),  36  Songs  with- 
out Words  (Nos.  37-48  were  published  after  his 
death),  preludes  and  fugues  (op.  35),  2  sketches, 
a  capriccio  (op.  5),  6  Christmas  pieces,  an  andante 
cantabile  and  presto  agitato,  a  study  in  F  minor, 
scherzo  h  capriccio  in  F^  minor,  a  barcarole  in  A, 
and  two  duets,  andante  and  variations  op.  83  a. 
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And  Allegro  brilUnt,  op.  9a.  Two  sonatas,  pre- 
ludes, dtudes,  etc.  were  published  after  his  death. 
The  great  beauty,  plastic  roundness  and  never* 
failing  euphony  of  Mendelssohn's  pianoforte  works 
obtained  for  them  universal  recognition ;  indeed 
some  of  them,  especially  the  Songs  without  Words 
(Books  1-6)  are  true  household  pieces.  In  his 
scherzos,  Mendelssohn  is  unrivalled ;  indeed  all 
his  works  are  marked  with  a  strong  individuality 
which  many  of  his  followers  tried  in  vain  to  imi* 
tate.  Fr^d^bio  FRAN90ia  Chopin^  (1809- 1849) 
composed  2  concertos,  variations  on  *Lk  ci  darem' 
a  grand  fantasia  (airs  polonois),  a  grand  rondo 
(iSrakowiak),  and  a  *  Grande  Polonoise  pr^- 
c6d4e  d*un  Andante  spianato,'  with  orchestral 
accompaniment ;  2  sonatas,  i  fantasia  (op.  49), 
I  duet  for  two  pianos,  2 a  preludes,  27  studies, 
18  nocturnes,  4  ballades,  4  impromptus,  1 7  valses, 
12  polonaises,  56  mazurkas,  4  scherzos,  etc.  etc. 
Not  many  pianoforte  works  have  obtained  such 
general  and  lasting  popularity  as  those  of  Chopin. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  their  popularity 
is  like  that  of  Schumann^s  pianoforte  works, 
steadily  increasing.  Adolphe  Claibe  le  Cab- 
PENTiEB  (1 809- 1 869)  wrote  about  160  (mostly 
educational)  works ;  they  consist  of  bagatelles, 
rondos,  variations,  collections  called  Mosa3[ques, 
which  in  France  enjoy  a  great  reputation.  The 
Danish  composer,  Johann  Ole  Emil  Hobneman, 
(1809-1870)  obtained  a  reputation  through  his 
12  caprices,  12  sketches,  and  'Northern  Songs 
without  Words.'  Robebt  Schumann  (1810-1856) 
left  a  rich  legacy :  he  composed  i  concerto, 
I  concertstiick,  1  concert-allegro,  6  sonatas  (op. 
II,  14,  22,  118),  II  fancy-pieces  (phantasie- 
stiicke),  8  novelletten,  12  Etudes  symphon- 
iques,  1 2  transcriptions  of  Paganini*s  caprices,  6 
studies  in  canon- form,  and  4  sketches  for  the 
pedal  piano ;  characteristic  collections,  '  Les  Pa- 
pillons/  'Die  David sbundler,*  *Cameval,*  'Scenes 
from  Childhood,*  '  Kreisleriana,'  *  Arabesque,* 
* BlumenstUck, '  * Humoresque,*  'Night  Visions,' 
'  Vienna    Carnival,'    *  Album   for    the  young,* 

*  Forest  Scenes,'  '  Leaves  of  variegated  colours,* 
'  Album  Leaves,'  *  Morning  Songs ' ;  variations 
on  the  name  'Abegg,*  6  intermezzi,  impromptu 
on  an  air  of  Clara  Wieck,  a  toccata,  an  al- 
legro, a  fantasia,  3  romanzas,  scherzo,  gigue, 
ronianza,  and  fughetta ;  6  fugues  on  the  name 

*  Bach' ;  4  fugues,  4  marches,  7  pieces  in  fughetta- 
form;  besides  as  duets,  'Oriental  Pictures,*  12 
pianoforte  duets  for  players  of  all  ages,  and  '  Ball 
Scenes.'  In  Schumann's  pianoforte  works  we 
possess  one  of  the  greatest  treasures ;  they  are 
unrivalled  for  their  poetical  and  intellectual 
content,  and  afford  an  unceasing  source  of  the 
most  genuine  pleasure.  Feligien  David  (1810- 
1876)  wrote  several  collections  of  very  charm- 
ing melodies,  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
fiEimous  '  Le  Desert ' ;  their  names,  '  Les  Mi- 
narets,' 'Les  Brises  d'Orient,*  suggest  this  rela- 
tion ;  3  *  valses  expressives  *  of  his  composition 
may  also  be  recommended.  Wilhelm  Taubebt 
(181 1-),  a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  has  com- 

1  Oompara  Special  Thematic  Catalogu«  (Leipzig,  Braltkopf  A 
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posed  a  great  number  of  pleasing,  effective,  bril- 
liant, and  interesting  pieces.  We  have  from  his 
pen,  I  concerto,  5  sonatas,  impromptus,  scherzos, 
12  excellent  studies,  op.  40  (a  sterling  work), 
the  world-renowned  '  Campanella '  and '  Najade ' ; 
collective  works  of  great  merit,  viz.  'Minia- 
tures,' *  Camera  Obscur%'  *  Tutti  fratti,'  <  Minne- 
lieder,*  'Souvenir  d'Ecosse,'  etc.  Among  his 
original  duets  are  four  marches  and  a  duo 
(op.  10)  in  A  minor.  LEOPOLDiinB  Blahbtka 
(1811-)  has  composed  a  concertstiick,  I2bookaof 
variations, i)olonai8e8,  a  'Dutch'  and  an  'English' 
fantasia.  Caiolle  Mabie  Stamaty  (1811-1870), 
a  respected  Paris  professor,  composed  a  concerto, 
2  sonatas,  25  studies  (op.  11),  'Etudes  progres- 
sives '  (op.  37,  38,  39) ;  also  the  studies,  « Les 
Concertantes*  (op.  46,  47);  fiutasias,  and  nu- 
merous transcriptions.  Henbi Rosbllbn ( 1 8 ii -), 
a  popular  French  professor,  has  composed  about 
150  works,  chiefly  oonsbting  of  fantasias,  rondos, 
divertissements  on  &vourite  airs,  1 2  studies  (op. 
60),  severalduets,  excellent  for  tuition.  Febdi- 
NAND  HiLLEB  (1811-)  has  composed  a  great 
number  of  excellent  and  highly  interesting  pieces, 
full  of  talent  and  intelligence.  Several  concertos 
(op.  5  in  Ab,  op.  69  in  F|  minor),  and  sonatas,  the 
celebrated  studies  (op.  15,  52),capriccios,  a  great 
number  of  small  pieces  ('zur  Guitarre,*  'Album- 
blatt,' '  La  Danse  des  F^es,'  *  La  Danse  des  Fan- 
tdmes'),  'Bdveries  au  Piano*  (op.  17,  33),  'Huit 
m^ures  vari^'  24  Claverstiicke,  op.  66,  79,  81 ; 
six  sonatas,  op.  95,  *  Gavotte,' '  Sarabande,'  and 

*  Courante '  (op.  1 1 5),  etc.  Fb anz  Liszt  '  (  i  8  i  i  -) 
has  been  active  in  every  branch  of  pianoforte 
composition :  among  his  original  compositions  we 
find  (op.  i)  12  etudes,  later  transformed  into  the 
'  Etudes  d'ex^cution  transcendante' ;  an  '  Allegro 
di  Bravura'  (op.  4),  a  '  Valse  di  Bravura'  (op.  6), 
'Album  d'un  Voyageur,'  in  12  pieces,  'Canzone 
napolitana,' '  Harmonies  po^tiques  et  religieuses,* 
grand  concert  solo,  concerto  path^tique  (for  2 

Eianos), Consolations,  asonata  in  B major.  Among 
is  works  composed  on  national  airs  or  those 
of  other  composers  are  his  celebrated  *  Rhap- 
sodies hongroises,'  '  Trois  airs  suisses,'  transcrip- 
tions of  airs  by  Donizetti,  Mercadante,  Rossini, 
Bellini ;  of  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, Franz,  Dessauer,  Alabieff,  Berlioz, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg;  many 
fantasias  and  variations  on  operatic  airs,  arrange- 
ments of  symphonies  by  Beethoven  and  Berlioz, 
of  organ  fugues  by  Sebastian  Bach,  paraphrases  of 
violin  pieces  by  Paganini  and  Ferdinand  David ; 
indeed  Liszt's  activity  and  versatility  are  truly 
astonishing.  Yincenz  Lachneb  ( 18  i  i-)  has  com- 
posed several  rondinos,  a  prelude  and  toccata 
in  D  minor,  impromptu  and  tarentella,  *Bunte 
Blatter,'  charming  rustic  dances,  etc  Sigismdnd 
Thalbebo '(1812-1871).  Among Thalberg's ori* 
ginal  pieces  are — 'Souvenirs  de  Vienne  ;  12 
caprices ;  valses,  op.  4 ;  grand  concerto,  op.  5  ; 
caprice  in  E  minor,  op.  15  ;  2  nocturnes,  op.  16; 
caprice  in  Eb,  op.  19;   3  nocturnes,  op.   21; 

t  See  Cataloffae  (Leipdc.  Breitkopf  *  Hirtel).  and  List  at  pp.  1«- 
ISloftblsTolume. 

•  Compare  Spaclal  Catalogiie  of  Tbalberg^  woila  (Letpdg.  Sealtu 
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^rand  fantasia,  op.  2a  ;  12  Etudes*  op.  26;  noo- 
tume,  op.  28  ;  acheno,  op.  31  ;  andante,  op.  52  ; 
grand  nocturne,  op.  35 ;  La  Cadence,  im- 
promptu, op.  36,  i. ;  NouTelle  Etude,  op.  36,  ii. ; 
Komance  sans  paroles,  op.  36,  iii. ;  Romance  et 
Etude,  op.  38 ;  3  romansas,  op.  41 ;  Thdme 
original  et  Etude  in  A  minor,  op.  45  ;  grandee 
vakes  brillantes,  op.  47  ;  Graziosa,  Melody ;  Le 
Depart,  Romance  (Etude),  op.  55;  Grande  Se- 
nate, op.  56 ;  Marche  fun^bre  vari^e,  op.  57  ; 
Barcarole,  op.  60 ;  Yalse  m^odique,  op.  62  ;  lies 
Caprioieuses,  valses,  op.  64  ;  Tarentelle,  op.  65. 
Thalberg's  other  works  consist  of  fantasias  on 
operatic  airs  by  Mozart,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Auber,  etc.,  and  tran- 
scriptions (L'Artdu  Chant),  of  a  variety  of  songs 
and  arias.  Gustav  Fluobl  (181 2-)  an  unknown 
name  in  England,  has  written  about  40  works ; 
among  them  4  sonatas,  fantasias,  variations,  cha- 
racteristic pieces  (Nachtfaiter,  etc.).  Joseph 
SoRAD  (181 2-1879)  composed  about  30  works, 
sonatinas,  and  drawing-room  pieces  of  a  some- 
what sentimental  character.  Charles  Vaijentin 
Alk  AN  ( 1 8 1 3  -),  a  highly  original  French  composer, 
became  known  by  his  excellent  Etudes  (op.  38  and 
39),  by  his  Bourr^e  d'Auvergne,  Le  Preuz,  Le 
Chemin  de  fer  ;  his  concerto  and  duets  also  con- 
tain much  of  interest.  Ernst  Habbrbieb  (.1813- 
1869)  composed  about  60  works,  of  which  the 
beautifulEtude8-Po^es(24  characteristio  pieces), 
op*  53f  and  the  8  Nouvelles  Etudes-Poesies, 
op.  59,  deserve  great  and  universal  recognition. 
These  32  pieces  belong  to  the  best  and  most 
interesting  which  have  been  written  during  the 
last  20  years ;  op.  55  and  56  are  also  very  interest- 
ing. Carl  Vollweiler  (181 3-1 848)  wrote  a 
prize  sonata,  many  fantaeias,  tarentelle,  marches, 
variations,  etc.  Jacob  Kosenhain  (181 3-)  has 
made  a  reputation  by  his  12  Etudes  caract^ris- 
tiques  (op.  17),  and  24  Etudes  m^odiques  (op. 
20).  His  sonata  (op.  47)  'Morceaux  de  Con- 
cert,* fantasias,  romanzas,  etc.  are  less  known. 
Theodor  Oesten  (18 1 3-1870),  a  prolific  edu- 
cational composer,  wrote  a  very  large  number  of 
collective  works  —  Blumenlese,  Reminiscences 
d'Op^ras,  Les  Fleurs  de  TOp^ra,  Repertoire  de 
rOp^ra,  etc. ;  his  rondinos,  valses,  etc.,  are  to  be 
recommended  for  their  clear,  correct,  and  eflPec- 
tive  writing.  Louis  Winkler  (181 3-)  has  com- 
posed but  a  few  original  pieces,  but  his  collec- 
tion of  fantasias,  his  *  Les  D^lices  de  TOp^ra,* 
and  particularly  his  effective  arrangements  of 
Beethoven's  chamber  music  (a  large  and  valu- 
able collection),  have  met  with  great  approval. 
Edoard  Egoeltno  (1813-),  is  well  known  in 
Germany  for  his  excellent  preparatory  studies  for 
performing  Sebastian  Bach's  works.  Adolph 
Henbelt  (1814-)  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
living  composers  for  the  pianoforte.  Among 
his  original  works  are — Variations  de  Concert 
(Elisired'amore),op.i ;  1 2 Etudes  caract^ristiques, 
op.  2  ;  Poeme  d' Amour,  op.  3 ;  Rhapsody,  op.  4 ; 
1 2  Etudes  de  Salon,  op.  5  ;  2  nocturnes,  op.  6 ; 
impromptu,  op.  7  ;  Pens^e  fugitive,  op.  8  ;  Varia- 
tions de  Concert  (Robert  le  Diable),  op.  ii; 
Tableau  musical,  a  grand  concerto  in  F  minor. 
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op.  16;  several  valses.  Besides  these  pieces, 
Henselt  translated  a  good  many  Russian  songs. 
Some  of  his  pieces  have  becmne  universally 
known.  Dblphinb  von  Schauboth,  afterwards 
Hill-Handley  (1814-),  wrote  a  sonata  and  a 
capriccio,  of  which  Schumann  reports  very  fa- 
vourably. F^lioibk  Lb  Coupprt  (1814-),  an 
experienced  and  meritorious  Paris  professor,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  easy,  useful,  prac- 
tical, and  well-sounding  'Etudes  primaires,  ex- 
pressives,  progressives.'  His  collection  of  Etudes 
(op.  22)  called  Le  Rhythme,  and  his  'A,  B,  C,' 
are  still  much  used."  Charles  Kensingtoit 
Salaman  (1814-)  is  well  known  in  London, 
amongst  other  pieces  for  his  Saltarello,  Pavan, 
Rondo  nel  tempo  della  Giga,  a  Toccata,  '6 
characteristic  melodies,'  'Twilight  Thoughts,' 
etc.  Theodob  DOhler  (1814-1855)  composed  a 
concerto,  12  grand  studies,  50  Etudes  de  salon, 
a  charming  tarentelle  (op.  39),  12  nocturnes, 
ballades,  numerous  variations  and  fontasias. 
Anton  Gbrke  (1814-1870),  a  respected  teacher 
in  St.  Petersbuig,  wrote  1 2  Scherzi  a  la  Mazurek, 
divertissements,  10  Pieces  diff^rentes  et  faciles, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  pieces. 
Stephen  Heller^  (1815-).  Although  many  of 
Heller's  compositions  have  become  popular,  none 
have  obtained  the  success  of  his  excellent  studies, 
op.  16,  45,  46,  47,  and  90 ;  among  his  greater 
works  are  three  sonatas  and  fantasias,  also  pre- 
ludes,  ^logues,  valses,  characteristic  pieces, 
•Dans  les  Bois,'  'Dream  pictures,'  'In  Wald 
und  Flur,'  'Promenades  d'un  Solitaire,'  'Nuits 
blanches,'  7  excellent  tarentellas,  canzonettas, 
allegro  pastorale,  charming  &ntasias  and  rondos. 
Robert  Volkmann  (1H15-)  has  composed  a 
sonata,  nocturnes,  *  Musical  Picture  Book '  (op. 
II),  'Wander  Sketches'  (op.  23),  'Visegrjid* 
(an  interesting  collection  of  12  pieces),  'Grand- 
mother's Songs,'  *  Hungarian  Sketches,' marches, 
a  toccata,  and  several  smaller  pieces.  Charles 
Voss  (181 5-),  a  prolific  writer  of  drawing-room 
pieces,  has  published  about  350  works ;  they  are 
written  with  much  ease  and  fluency,  but  some- 
what carelessly.  Ferdinand  Praegek  (181 5-)  has 
long  been  well  known  in  London  ;  his  best  works 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Praeger  Album  (2  vols. 
Leipzig) .  Eduard  Wolff  ( i  8  i  6-  i  880)  has  com- 
posed about  300  pieces,  among  which  his*  Etudes,' 
24  op.  20,  24  op.  50,  24  op.  100 ;  and  his  48 
studies,  op.  189,  190,  191,  192,  *L'art  de  chanter 
sur  le  Piano,'  are  much  used  in  France.  His 
polonaises,  mazurkas,  and  other  national  works, 
are  very  good  and  his  numerous  fantasias,  variar 
tions,  scherzos,  nocturnes,  valses,  tarentellas,  con« 
tain  much  of  interest.  His  collective  work,  *  La 
jeune  Pianiste  *'  (36  pieces),  is  useful  for  teach- 
ing purposes.  Carl  Haslinger  (1816-1868), 
son  and  successor  of  the  well-known  Vienna 
publisher  Tobias  Haslinger,  was  an  experienced 
and  clever  musician,  whose  sonatinas,  variations, 
nocturnes,  fantasias  on  operatic  airs,  are  very  good 
for  instruction.  The  number  of  his  works  is 
about  60.    Leopold  von  Meter  (1816-)  has 

I  See  SpMlftl  Catalogue  of  Halter's  works  ^Londoa.  Adidown  A 
Parry). 
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written  spediiCBUy  good  Vienna  valses  (tee  £» 
curioflity's  sake  the  Vabes  of  the  Future),  ex- 
cellent polkas,  capital  original  marches,  and 
highly  effectiye  tranecriptionB  of  Turkiih  air« — 

*  Machmudier/  '  Bajazeth,'  *  Air  de  Nedjib 
Pasha^*  etc. ;  his  arrangements  of  Russo-Bohe- 
mian  airs  are  good ;  less  so  his  fantasias,  which 
are  weak  copies  of  Tlialberg's  style.  SiB  Wil- 
liam Stebndals  Bennett  (1816-1875).^  Of  this 
author,  too  soon  departed,  we  have  4  concertos, 
3  musical  sketches,  op.  10 ;  6  studies  in  the  form 
of  capriocios,  op.  1 1 ;  3  impromptus,  op.  i  a ;  so- 
nata, op.  13 ;  3  romanzas,  op.  14  ;  a  fantasia,  op. 
1 6 ;  an  Allegro  grazioso,  op.  1 8 ;  a  capriccio  (with 
orchestral  accompaniments),  op.  22 ;  a  Suite  de 
pieces,  op.  24  (6  pieces);  Hondo  piacevole,  op. 
25  ;  a  Capriccio  scherzando,  op.  27 ;  introduction 
and  pastorale,  roodino,  caprice,  op.  28 ;  'L' A  ma- 
bile  e  I'Appassionata,'  2  Etudes  caracteristiques, 
op.  29;  theme  and  yariations,  op.  30;  preludes 
and  studies,  op.  33 ;  *  Pas  triste,  pas  gai,'  rondo, 
op.  34;  Minuetto  esprensivo,  op.  35;  'Joan  of 
Arc,'  sonata ;  prelude  in  Bb ;  diversions  for  two 
performers.  Antoine  FRAN9018  Mabmontbl 
(1816-),  one  of  the  most  popular  and  experienced 
Paris  professors,  has  written  a  sonata,  4  books  of 
studies,  2  grandes  valses  (well  known)  40  melodies 
et  romances,  polonaises  and  mazurkas.  Joseph 
Adalbebt  Paohbb  (1816-1871),  once  a  very 
popular  professor  in  Vienna^  wrote  good  studies, 
oP'  3»  7>  10!  caprices,  impromptus,  and  very 
effective  transcriptions  of  songs  and  operatic 
pieces.  Fbitz  Sfindleb  (181 7-)  of  Dresden, 
has  provided  students  with  an  unusually  large 
number  of  effective,  not  difficult,  useful,  and 
practically  written  drawing-room  pieces;  his 
works  number  over  300;  among  them  'Wel- 
lenspiel,*  'Frisches  (}riin,*  and  'Husarenritt' 
obtained  general  popularity;  his  transcriptions 
of  operatic  pieces,  Schubert's  songs,  and  national 
melodies  (op.  73),  are  particularly  well  done. 
The  celebrated  Danish  composer,  Niels  W. 
Gade  (181 7-)  has  written  several  exceedingly 
beautiful  works;  his  Aquarellen,  Arabesque, 
Christmas  pieces,  Fantasiestucke,  Sonata  (op.  28), 

*  Volkstanze,'  are  highly  to  be  recommended. 
lONAZ  Tedesco  (181 7-)  has  composed  about  70 
works,  among  which  18  are  original  pieces,  and 
the  remainder  consist  of  fantasias  and  transcrip- 
tions of  national  and  operatic  airs.  Antoine 
Cuevalibb  de  Kontski  (181 7-)  has  composed 
studies,  5  valses,  fantasias,  caprices,  meditations, 
scherzos;  among  these  only  one,  *Iie  Be  veil  du 
Lion/  has  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  Albx- 
andbb  Philippe  Billet  (i  8  i  7-)  has  published  1 7 
studies,  nocturnes,  rondos,  fantasias  on  operatic 
airs,  mosatques,  etc.  etc.  Louis  Jaime  Alfbed 
Lbfebube-W^lt  (1817-1869)  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  agreeable  light  pieces ;  among  them  *  Les 

I  It  li  difDcuIt  to  glre  an  aocarate  teeoont  of  Bennett'i  composi- 
tions. M  th«rc  Is  110  special  caialoffue,  anl  some  works  have  changed 
th«ir  original  publishers.  Whilst  In  Franoe  and  G«nnanjr  the  pub- 
lisher considers  that  an  excellent  work  confers  distinction  and  glory 
upon  his  firm,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  leave  his  catalogue,  some 
of  the  English  publishers  appear  to  regard  a  celebrated  work  merely 
as  an  Investment,  and  part  with  It  readUjr  for  a  profit.  For  an 
attMDpt  at  a  oompleto  Hit  of  Bennett's  work*  ie«  tuL  L  of  this 
Uicitoaaiy.  p.  SS8. 
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Cloches  dtt  Monast^re,*  'Le  Calme  dn  Sofir/ 
and '  La  Retraite  militaire'  are  very  well  known. 
Emilb  Pbddent  (181 7-1 863)  wrote  about  30 
original  pieces  in  the  style  ci  Thalbeig,  elegant 
and  well  sounding;  in  the  Ck»noert-sympbome 
(op.  34)  he  takes  a  higher  flight ;  his  ^udes, '  Les 
Hirondelles,'  'Le  Reveil  dee  Fees*  (op.  41).  and 
6  etudes  de  salon  (op.  6q)  are  highly  to  be  reoom* 
mended.  Alexandeb  Dbetschogk  (1818-1S69) 
composed  a  sonata,  6  nocturnes,  rondos,  rhapso- 
dies, and  a  great  number  of  characteristic  pieces; 
his  variations  for  the  left  hand  only  are  an  excel- 
lent study.  W.  Vincent  Wallace  (1818-1865), 
the  richly  gifted  Irishman,  composed  a  great 
number  of  very  effective  pieces ;  his  characteristic 
composition  *  Music  miurmuring  in  the  trees,' 
and  his  brilliant  polkas  were  once  very  popular. 
Theodob  Kullak  (i8i8>)  composed  a  symphonie 
de  piano  (op.  37),  a  concerto  (op.  55),  a  sonata 
(op.  7),  many  characteristic  pieces  (*La  Ga- 
2^e,*  *Danse  dee  Sylphides*),  many  collective 
works — *  Lieder  aus  alter  Zeit,'  *  Les  Fleurs  da 
Sud,*  *LeB  Fleurs  anim^es/  *  Youthful  days/ 
'Dans  les  bois  et  les  champs,'  transcriptions 
of  national  melodies,  excellent  etudes  ('Les 
Arp^ges'),  scherzos,  fantasias,  and  several  very 
meritorious  educational  works.  Henbi  Craheb 
(1818-1877),  no  relation  of  John  Baptist  Cramer, 
wrote  a  very  laige  number  (above  800)  of  pot> 
pourris,  chants  nationaux,  melanges,  etc.  Louis 
(Bbouillon)  Laooiibb  (18 1 8-)  has  published 
about  40  pieces,  among  which  '  Les  Harmonies 
de  la  Nature'  obtained  a  certain  reputation. 
Felix  Godefboid  (  i  8 1 8  -),  actually  a  harpist,  has 
composed  about  180  elegant  and  light  piano 
pieces ;  consisting  mostly  of  Moroeaux  de  genre, 
transcriptions,  fantasias,  Tyroliennes,  ete.,  among 
which  'La  Danse  des  Sylphes'  has  become 
universally  known.  Adolph  Gutuann  (181 8-), 
the  favourite  pupil  and  friend  of  Chopin,  has 
published  about  60  pieces,  mostly  with  fancy 
titles  ;  some  of  them  (op.  28,  33,  46)  have  become 
known;  his  10  Etudes  caracteristiques,  op.  12, 
are  to  be  reconmiended.  Henbi  Ravina  (1818- 
1862),  well  known  by  his  elegant  and  pretty 
Etudes  (op.  2,  and  op.  24),  wrote  also  a  great 
number  of  drawing-room  pieces,  among  which  the 
Sicilienne,  Barcarole,  Rondo  villageois.  Nocturne 
gracieux,  became  very  popular.  His  fantasias 
on  operatic  airs  are  well  compiled.  Johank 
Kafka  (1819-),  very  popular  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  has  published  about  200  numbers  of 
light  and  moderately  difficult  drawing-room 
pieces ;  his  '  Erinnerung  an  Steinbach '  became 
well  known.  Claba  Schumann  (Wieck,  1819-) 
has  published  a  concerto,  a  scherzo  (op.  14),  4 
pieces  fugitives,  33  preludes  and  fugues  (op.  16); 
4  polonaises.  Caprice  en  formes  de  Valse,  a 
romance  vari^e,  valses  romantiques,  4  pieces 
caracteristiques,  soir^  musicales,  HexentanZy 
variations  de  concert,  etc  Albebt  Loeschhobst 
(1819-)  has  published  a  great  number  of  niooy 
melodious,  and  effectively  written  dmwing-room 
pieces,  and  transcriptions  of  operatic  and  national 
airs.  His  studies,  op.  65,  06,  67,  in  graduated 
difficulty  are  very  valuable.  Cabl  Evebs  (1819-) 
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composed  four  sonatas ;  a  ooUective  work,  'Jonrs 
sereins,  jours  d*ora|3^e';  tarentelles.  valses,  Etudes, 
fantasias,  etc. ;  *  Cluuisons  d*amour,*  a  collection 
of  love-songs,  in  which  the  different  national 
characters  are  imitated.  Brinlet  Righabds 
(1819-)  the  popular  Welsh  musician,  has  pub- 
lished  a  book  of  octave  studies,  caprices,  a 
tarentelle,  *  Recollections  of  Wales,'  and^a  very 
large  number  of  fantasias  and  other  amusing  and 
pleasing  pieces,  which  have  a  wide  circulation. 
Several  of  his  later  original  works  contain  much 
interesting  matter.  Henby  Litolff  (1830-)  has 
written  3  concerto  S}'mphonique8,  caprices,  noc- 
turnes, 6  studies  (op.  18),  fantasias  on  operatic 
airs,  and  a  considerable  number  of  characteristic 
pieces,  among  which  the  *  Spinner- lied  *  became 
very  celebrated.  Louis  KOhlek  (1820-),  U  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  educational 
composers  :  the  number  of  his  easy,  moderately 
difficult,  and  very  difficult  studies,  technical 
exercises,  sonatinas,  rondos,  arrangements  of 
dances  and  melodies  of  all  nations,  is  unusually 
great,  and  some  of  his  studies  (particularly 
those  op.  iia  and  128)  are  of  lasting  value. 
WiLHELM  KrUger  (1820-)  has  composed  a  great 
number  of  elegant  and  pleasing  pieces ;  *  La 
Harpe  ^lienne*  and  'Chanson  du  Gondolier* 
are  very  popular.  Cornelius  Gublttt  (1820-), 
an  excellent  musician,  has  written  most  valuable 
pieces  for  instruction;  his  sonatas,  sonatinas, 
studies,  and  collections  of  amusing  pieces  for 
young  students  are  exceptionally  good.  Alex- 
ander £bn8T  Fesca  (1820-1849)  composed  a 
morceau  de  concert,  3  rondos,  4  fantasias,  a  books 
of  variations,  4  nocturnes,  and  several  character- 
istic pieces,  among  which  'Sc^ne  de  Bal,'  and 
*  La  Danse  des  Sylphides  *  are  very  eflTective  and 
well  written.  Charles  Edward  Hobsley(i82I- 
1876),  once  well  known  in  London,  has  left  a 
sonata,  and  many  graceful  and  effective  melodies. 
Dietrich  Kruo  (i 821-1880),  a  very  industrious 
composer  of  educational  pieces  (like  those  of 
C7<erny,  Hiinten,  Oesten,  etc.),  wrote  about  400 
books  of  amusing  and  instructive  pieces.  His 
collections, '  Echoes  of  the  Opera '  and  *  Fashion- 
able library*  (Mode  Bibliothek),  are  well  known 
and  very  much  used.  Chables  Bovt  db  Ltsbebg 
(182 1 -1873),  a  highly  respected  professor  of 
Geneva,  has  composed  about  70  drawing-room 
pieces  with  fiincy  titles,  which  have  become  more 
or  less  popular.  Rudolph  Willmebs  (1821-1878) 
composed  about  130  pieces,  among  which  are  a 
concert  solos  with  orchestral  accompaniments 
(*Un  jour  d*^t^  en  Norvfege,'  op.  27,  is  very 
good),  sonatas,  6  Etudes,  many  fantasias  on 
operatic  pieces,  a  great  number  of  highly  effective 
concert  studies  ('Sehnsucht  am  Meere,'  *La 
Pompa  di  Festa,*  'La  Sylphide,*  *Trillerketten,' 
etc.).  Willmers*s  pieces  are  very  valuable  for  in- 
struction. Chables  Edwabd  Stephens  (  i  8a  i  -) 
has  published  a  sonata,  a  duo  brillant  (4  hands), 
an  allegro-rhapsodie,  impromptus,  fantajrias,  and 
characteristic  pieces,  fuU  of  fimcy  and  feeling. 
Joachim  Raff  (182a-)  has  produced  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  pieces  of  every  de- 
scription, concertos^  sonatais,   suites,   fantasias. 
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nocturnes,  impromptus,  a  collective  work  *Die 
Oper  im  Salon,  dancen  in  the  old  and  modern  style ; 
his  pieces  are  of  different  grades  of  difficulty. 
Theodob  Gouvt  (18 2 2-)  has  composed  a  sonata 
and  4  s^r^nades.  Wilhblm  Kuhb  (1823-)  has 
written  a  great  number  of  light  and  pleasing 
opera  fantasias  and  transcriptions ;  among  his  ori- 
ginal pieces  3  Songs  without  words  (op.  12),  *Da8 
Glockenspiel*  (op.  13),  and  'Andante  and  ^tude* 
(op.  14),  have  found  much  favour.  Alexandbb 
Edouard  Gobia  (182  3-1860)  composed  about 
130  drawing-room  pieces;  they  are  elegant  and 
effective,  and  some  of  tbem,  such  as  the  Olga* 
mazurka,  Caprice-Noctume,  Barcarole,  Berceuse, 
have  become  universally  known.  Among  his  31 
grand  studies,  those  in  op.  63  are  very  good ;  his 
fantasias  and  transcriptions  are  very  cleverly 
written  and  highly  effective.  Db.  Julius 
Schaeffeb  (18  2  3-),  a  musician  of  sterling  merit, 
but  unknown  in  England,  has  composed,  among 
other  pieces,  '  Fantasie-Variationen,*'a  highly  re- 
markable work,  fiill  of  originality  and  boldness ; 
his  Fantasie  Stttcke,  Songs  without  words,  and 
Polonaise  are  also  very  interesting.  Jean  Y06T 
(1823-)  composed  preludes  and  fugues,  about  20 
books  of  drawing-room  pieces,  an  andante  and 
allegro  de  concert  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments (op.  33),  and  I  a  excellent  studies  (op.  36). 
Theodob  Kibohneb  (18 24-),  a  richly  gifbed 
composer,  has  written  a  good  number  of  highly 
fascinating  pieces;  among  them  the  collective 
works,  'Album  leaves,*  'Preludes,*  'Legends,* 
'  Grtl»e  an  meine  Freunde,*  '  Kleine  Lust-und- 
Trauerspiele,*  are  full  of  original  matter;  his 
transcriptions  of  Mendelssohn*s  songs  are  the 
work  of  a  refined  musician.  Cabl  Rbineckb 
(1824-)  has  composed  many  and  good  works; 
among  others  2  concertos,  sonatas,  many  sona- 
tinas, fantasias, '  Alto  und  neue  Tanze,*  ballades, 
variationson  a  theme  of  Handel,  many  educational 
pieces  {*  Haus  Musik  *),  17  cadenzas  for  concertos 
by  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  excellent 
duets  for  2  pianos,  many  good  pieces  for  4  hands, 
and  very  useful  and  well-written  studies.  Fbied- 
BicH  Smetana  of  Prague  (1824-)  has  published 
6  Moroeaux  caract^ristiques.  Album  leaves,  Bo- 
hemian dances,  etc.  Albert  Jungmann  (1824-) 
has  written  more  than  400  easy  and  agreeable 
pieces  for  beginners  and  not  very  advanced  players. 
Edouard  Fbanck  (1824-),  a  highly  talented 
composer,  has  published  a  good  many  pieces  ; 
among  them,  a  sonata  (op.  6),  scherzo  (op.  7), 
and  a5  variations  (op.  14),  have  become  known 
to  a  wide  circle.  Emanuel  Aguilar  (1824-)  pub- 
lished nocturnes,  melodies,  several  morceaux  de 
salon,  also  5  canons  and  a  two-part  fugue,  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  AirroN  Herzbebg  (  i  8  2  5-)  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  drawing-room  pieces 
(about  120  are  published) ;  among  them  the  ma- 
zurkas are  very  good.  Julius  Cabl  Eschmanit 
( 1 825-)  has  made  himself  a  name  by  his  excellent 
selections  of  classical  works  for  beginners.  His 
guide-book  (*  Wegweiser ')  to  the  literature  of  the 
pianoforte  is  very  valuable.  Chables  Wehlb 
(1825-)  has  written  many  nocturnes,  ballades^ 
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Tomajuum,  and  otiier  ■horter  pieces;  hit  dance- 
masio  is  particularly  elegant  and  pleasing.  Julio  8 
SciruLHOFF(i8a5-)  has  composedasonata,  9  idyls, 
3  impromptus,  1  moroeau  de  concert,  33  noc- 
turnes, vaises,  galops,  mazurkas,  etc.,  about  60 
pieces,  most  of  which  have  obtained  a  very  wide 
drcttlation.  Louis  Ehlkbt  (i  835^)  has  published 
a  '  Sonate  romantique,*  and  sevml  very  graceful 
and  refined  shorter  pieces.  MoBiTZ  Stbakosch 
(1 81 5-)  has  written  many  books  of  elegant  dance- 
music  and  ttanscriptions  of  Italian  operatic  airs. 
Waltbb  GflCiL  Macfabbbn  (1826-)  has  pub- 
lished gavottes,  impromptus,  characteristic  pieces, 
melodies,  nocturnes,  galitps,  valses,  mazurkas,  etc., 
which  are  very  carefully  and  tastefully  composed. 
LmDSAT  Slofkb  (1826-)  has  composed  good 
studies  (op.  3, 1 3)  and  a  number  of  pleasing  smaller 
pieces,  some  of  them  full  of  interest.  Wilhelm 
tiPEiDEL  (18  26-)  has  published  several  sonatas. 
Highland  pictures,   and,  among  other  smaller 

S'eces,  a  very  good  Saltarello  (op.  20).  Hebmann 
bbbns  (1 826-1 880)  left  many  most  excellent 
educational  pieces.  His  studies,  op.  61,  66,  70, 
73*  77*  '^^^  79  '^'^  indeed  very  valuable  ;  so  are 
his  sonatinas,  op.  81  and  89,  and  a  small  work  en- 
titled '  The  Training  of  the  Left  Hand.'  Edwabd 
Silas  (182 7-)  has  composed  a  great  number  of 
characteristic  pieces,  romanzas,  a  capital  gavotte 
in  E  minor,  and  excellent  duets.  Gustav 
Mbbkbl  (182 7-)  has  composed  many  practically 
written  and  effective  pieces ;  among  them  op.  18, 
ao,  35,  61,  65,  81,  and  84  have  become  very 
popular.  Hebmann  A.  Wollbnhaupt  (1827- 
1863)  wrote  short  but  melodious  and  pleasing 
pieces,  among  which  his  inarches,  waltzes,  and 
scherzos  are  well  worthy  of  the  wide  recognition 
they  have  found.  AooLFO  Fumaoalli  (1828- 
1856)  published  about  90  drawing-room  pieces, 
consisting  of  serenades,  tarentelles,  fantasias, 
very  effective  transcriptions,  etc.  Woldehab 
Baboiel  (1828-)  has  composed  excellent  suites, 
op*  7»  8,  31,  very  valuable  '  Pianoforte-stUcke,' 
op.  32  and  41,  very  interesting '  BagateUes,*  op.  4, 
a  vigorous  <  Fantasiestiick,*  op.  27,  and  a  good 
many  other  valuable  pieces.  Hans  Seeling 
(1828-1862)  wrote  II  single  pieces,  among  which 
hiq  charming  •Loreley'  obtained  great  success, 
and  3  collective  works — 'Concert  Studies,*  'Schil- 
flieder,*  and  '  Memoirs  of  an  Artist.*  Seeling's 
pieces  are  very  fascinating.  Ernst  Heinbioh 
LUbbok  (1829-1876)  wrote  a  small  number  of 
drawing-room  pieces.  L.  M .  Gottschalk  (1829- 
1869)  composed  about  60  drawing-room  pieces; 
among  them  are  'Le  Bananier,*  *  Le  Mancenillier,' 
and  '  Bamboulo,*  which  obtained  a  wide  circula- 
tion. Otto  Goldsohmidt  (1829-)  has  published 
a  concerto  (op.  10),  12  concert  studies  (op.  13), 
an  andante  and  scherzo,  rSveries,  nocturnes, 
•  Rondo  -  Caprice,'  etc.  A  nton  Bubi  nstein  * 
(1829-)  has  composed  concertos,  sonatas,  fanta- 
sias, preludes  and  fugues,  studies,  all  kinds  of 
dance-music  (*Le  Bal,'  etc.),  many  collective 
works,  such  as  *  Kamennoi-Ostrow '  (24  pieces), 
suite  (10  pieces),  6morceaux,  op.  51,  'Album  de 
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Petefrhof  (12  pieces),  *  Miniatures'  (ra  pieces), 
'  Miscellan^    (8  books),  a  great  many  duets, 
cadenzas  to  Beethoven's  1st,  and,  3rd,  and  5th 
Concertos,  and  to  Mozart's  D  minor  Concerto,  etc 
Only  a  few  of  Rubinstein's  pianoforte  pieces  have 
obtained  general  popularity;  being  very  difiicult 
and  requiring  very  large  hands  for  their  execu- 
tion, not  many  persons  can  play  them  with  proper 
effect     Heinbioh  F.  D.  Stibhl  (1829-)  has 
written  a  considerable  number  of  short  drawing- 
room  pieces.    Renaud  de  Vilbao  (1829-)  has 
composed  many  (40)  drawing-room  pieces,  among 
which  the  3  morceaux  de  salon,  op.  23,  and  3 
caprices,  op.  25,  have  become  well  known ;  his 
duets,  op.  19,  op.  24,  op.  26,  and  particularly  his 
collective  work  <Les  Beaut^s  des  Operas'  (Nor- 
ma, Barbier  de  Seville,  Euryanthe,  FreischHts. 
etc.),  are  verv  popular.    Jacques  Blumsnthal 
(18  29-)    published  a  considerable   number   of 
drawing-room  pieces,  some  of  which  obtained  a 
certain  popularity.    Hans  vok  BUlow  (1830-) 
has  published  several  works,  among  which  the 
collection  of  10  pieces,  'B  Camovale  di  Milano,* 
op.  21,  has  obtained  popularity.    His  editions 
of  Beethoven's  sonatas  and  other  classical  works 
are  marked  by  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  and  by  » 
remarkable  degree  of  intellig^ce.  Juuus  Hand- 
bock  (1830-)  has  written  a  great  number  of  valu- 
able instructive  pieces,  which  are  much  used  in 
Germany.  Wilhelm  Ganz  (1830-)  has  published 
a  considerable  number  of  brilliant  and  pleas- 
ing drawing-room  pieces.    Adolph  Schlobsseb 
( 1 830-)  has  composed  many  brilliant  and  effective 
drawing-room  pieces;  among  his  more  ambitious 
efforts  is  a  suite,  op.  119,  which  contains  excel- 
lent music.    Gustav  Lange  ( 1 830-)  a  respected 
Berlin  professor,  has  composed  a  great  number  of 
drawing-room  pieces  which  enjoy  also  a  certain 
popularity    in    England.    Kabl    Klindwobth 
(1830-)  is  chiefly  known  by  his  critical  edition 
of  Chopin,  and  by  excellent  arrangements  of 
Schubert,  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  etc.    W*  S. 
RocKSTBO  (1830-),  besides  having  arranged  and 
edited  various  classical  operas,  is  known  as  a 
voluminous  composer  of  aaUm  pieces,  such  as 
*  Mes  Songes,'  *  Christabel,*  etc.  Salohon  Jadas- 
sohn (1831-)  has  published  well-written  pieces, 
among  which  3  morceaux,  bal  masqu^  (7  airs  de 
ballet),  serenade,  variations  s^euses,  are  popu- 
lar; his  cadenzas  to  Beethoven's  Concerto,  No.  4, 
are  to  be  reoonmiended.    Julius  von    Kolb 
(1831-)    published   rdveries    and    intermezzoa. 
Alfbed  Jaell  (1 832-)  is  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  effective  drawing-room  and  concerto 
pieces,  and  transcriptions ;  among  these  the  tran- 
scriptions of  some  of  Richard  Wagner's  operatic 
pieces  are  very  well  done.     Joseph  Ascheb 
( 1 8  3 1 -1 869 )  has  composed  a  great  number  of  light 
and  effective  drawing-room  pieces,  elegant  dance- 
music,  good  inarches  (Fanfare  militaire).     Some 
of  his  works  enjoy  great  popularity.     Eduabd 
Hecht  (1832-)  has  composeid  several  well-written 
pieces,    which   deserve  a  better  acquaintance. 
Fbanois  Edwabd  Bachb  (i  833-1 858),  a  highly 
gified    musician,   of  great    promise,  published 
about    20  pieces,   full  of  melody  and  natural 
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exprefloon.  Among  the  most  pramiDent  are  '  La 
belle  Madeleine,'  uid  the  galop,  *  UinenBtible.* 
JoHANKES  Brahms^  (1833-)  has  oompoeed  a  con- 
certo, 3  sonatas,  a  scheno,  Tariations  on  aire  bj 
Handel.  Schumann,  and  Paganlni,  ballads,  Hun- 
garian dances  (two  sets),  waltzes,  etc.,  8  davier- 
stficke  (caprices  and  intermezzi),  and  2  rhapsodies. 
The  interest  of  these  works  is  not  so  much  in 
spontaneous  charm  or  graceful  expression,  as 
in  their  solid  substance,  intellectual  character 
and  logical  development,  which  rivet  the  at- 
tention and  sustain  it  to  the  last.  William 
Gbobge  Cdsiks  (1833-)  is  known  by  his  Con- 
certo in  A  minor,  as  well  as  bj  marches  and 
other  pieces.  Franz  Bemdbl  (1833 -1874) 
wrote  a  great  number  of  effective  and  brilliant 
pieces,  among  which  several  have  become  very 
popular ;  his  transcriptions  of  songs  by  Rubin- 
stein, Ohopin,  Brahms,  and  Franz,  are  most  ex- 
cellent. Alexander  Winterbebger  (1834-), 
a  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,  has  composed  a  fantasia 
(op.  19),  2  idyls,  salon  ^tude,  valse-caprice  and 
several  other  short  pieces.  Anton  Kraube 
(1834-)  has  produced  sterling  edutional  music — 
namdy,  2$  sonatas  and  sonatinas  for  2  and  4 
hands,  about  30  studies,  also  2  books  of  arpeggio 
studies.  Gamille  Saint-Saens  (1835-)  ^^  ^^^ 
composer  of  4  concertos,  and  many  smaller  pieces, 
such  as  gavottes  and  mazurkas;  also  excellent 
variations  for  2  pianos  on  a  theme  of  Beethoven's, 
etc.  Robert  Golobece  (1835-)  ^^^  published 
a  great  number  of  pleasing  and  light  pieces. 
Bebnhard  Scholz  (1835-)  has  composed  a  re- 
markably well-written  collection  of  pleasing  and 
practical  pieces  for  amusement  and  instruction. 
Emil  Bbeblaub  (1836-):  among  this  composer  s 
works,  his  'Technische  Gnindlage  des  Klavier- 
spiels,*  op.  27,  has  created  considerable  attention. 
Fbiedbich  August  Wilhelm  Baumfelder(i  836-) 
has  written  a  great  number  of  light  pieces,  favour- 
able for  instruction.  Adolph  Jensen  (1837- 
1879)  l>efore  his  too-early  death  composed  highly 
interesting  pieces,  among  which  the  Wander- 
bilder,  Lieder,  and  Tanze  (20  pieces)  Jagd -Scene, 
Praeludium  and  Romanze,  Valses,  Caprices, 
Tdyllen,  Hochzeit-musik '  (duet),  Landler  aus 
Berchtesgaden,  Wald-Idylle  (op.  47),  and  *  Erin- 
nerungen,'  have  become  well  known.  Joseph 
WiBNiAWSKi  (183 7-)  has  published  brilliant 
valses,  fantasias,  variations,  songs  without  words, 
excellent  mazurkas  (op.  23).  Const antin  Bubobl 
(1^37-)  }>A8  composed  several  sonatas,  a  suite. 
Arietta  e  (Javotta  (op.  25),  2  dance-caprices,  etc., 
all  of  which  enjoy  a  good  reputation  in  Ger- 
many. Alezandbe  C^sar  Leopold  (*  Georges  ') 
Bizet  (1838-75),  left  *  Jeux  d'enfants*  (12 
pieces),  '  Les  Chants  du  Rhin '  (6  do.),  many 
transcriptions  and  arrangements,  and  espe- 
cially *  Le  Pianiste  >  chanteur,*  150  pieces  of 
all  schools,  transcribed,  marked,  and  figured. 
Theodore  Ritter  (1838-)  is  the  author  of  a 
good  number  of  effective  and  brilliant  drawing- 
room  pieces  ('Chant  du  braconnier,*  'gylphes,* 
etc.)    John  Francis  Barnett  (1838-)  has  pub- 
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Hshed  a  considerable  number  of  diazacteristio, 
pleasing,  and  instructive  pieces,  also  a  con- 
certo  in  D  minor  (op.  25).  Joseph  Rhein- 
BEBOER  (1839-)  has  composed  a  great  number 
of  pieces  for  2  and  4  hands  (concerto,  fantasias, 
toccatas,  characteristic  pieces,  etc);  his  op. 
5>  .53f  wid  *  Jagd -Scene*  are  very  popular. 
Michael  von  Abantsohbwskt  (1839-)  ^  made 
himself  a  name  by  his  op.  4,  3  pieces ;  op.  6, 
Passatempo ;  op.  8,  6  duets ;  op.  1 2,  '  Festival 
Polonaise.'  Stdnet  Smith  ( 1 839-)  has  composed 
a  great  number  of  light  and  pleasing  pieces,  which 
in  certain  circles  are  very  popular.  Friedrich 
Gernshedc  (1839-)  has  composed  several  highly 
distinguished  works.  Hermann  Goetz  (1840- 
1876) :  of  this  too  soon  departed  composer,  we 
have  Genrebilder  (op.  13),  six  sonatinas,  one 
duet  sonata,  and  a  grand  concerto  (op.  18). 
Peter  Tbohaikowski  (1840-)  is  known  by  a 
grand  concerto,  an  impromptu  and  scherzo  russe, 
and  8  other  original  pieces.  Ernst  Rudorff 
(1840-)  has  published  Etude  (op.  29,  no.  i); 
Concert-^tude  (do.  no.  2) ;  8  FantasiestUcke  and 
a  Fantasie;  6  pieces  for  4  hands,  and  Varia- 
tions for  two  PFs.  Carl  Tausio  (1841-1871), 
who,  like  Jensen,  died  too  young,  wrote  2 
etudes  de  concert,  and  transcribed  gipsy  melo- 
dies, valses  of  Strauss  ('Nouvelles  Soirees  de 
Vienne'),  several  movements  from  Beethoven's 
quartets,  Wagner's  *  Walkiiren  Ritt.'  etc.  Hein- 
RiCH  HOFMANN  (1842-)  has  Composed  a  good 
many  pretty  and  highly  effective  pieces.  His 
duets  '  Italienische  Liebes-Novelle '  (op.  19), 
transcriptions  of  Norwegian,  Hungarian,  and 
Russian  melodies,  have  become  very  popular. 
Edyard  Grieg  (1843-)  has  composed  a  concerto, 
a  sonata,  and  several  smaller  pieces,  all  elegant, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  N(»wegian  cha< 
racter.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh 
(1847-),  has  published  a  quartet  for  pianoforte 
and  strings  (op.  11),  Trois  Morceaux  (op.  15), 
and  other  pieces.  Philipp  Scharwenka  (1847-) 
has  composed  excellent  solos  and  duets,  and  his 
brother,  Xaver  Scharwenka  (1850-)  has  written 
a  great  number  of  highly  effective,  brilliant,  and 
melodious  works.  Hubebt  Parbt  (1848-)  has 
composed  2  sonatas,  a  duet  for  2  pianos,  a  con- 
certo, etc.  Mobitz  Moszeowski  (1854-)  born 
at  Breslau,  is  one  of  the  most  talented  amongst 
present  composers;  his  charming  duets,  five 
waltzes,  Album  espagnol,  Spanische  Tanze  ^op. 
12),  and  the  suite  'From  Foreign  (Countries,  as 
also  his  excellent  concert  studies,  minuets,  valses, 
polonaises,  have  gained  great  popularity  in  pro- 
portionately short  time. 

The  foregoing  list  gives  but  a  very  incom- 
plete and  inadequate  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  music  written  for  the  piano.  Each 
year  produces  thousands  of  pieces  ;  and  as  every 
opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  symphony,  or  quartet, 
is  arranged  for  two  or  four  hands,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  and  almost 
bewildering  extent  of  the  pianoforte  library. 
Dance-musio  too,  in  its  most  popular  and  prac- 
tical form,  is  the  property  of  the  piano ;  in  fact 
the  number  of  works  written  for  it  far  surpasses 
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those  written  for  the  church,  the  theatre,  or  all 
other  branches  of  music.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  art  has 
been  in  great  measure  due  to  this  noble  in> 
■trument.  The  'arrangements  alone,  a  branch 
of  art  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  clever  mu- 
siciana  as  Watts,  Czemj,  Mockwits,  Winkler, 
Horn,  Ulrich,  Hugo,  Horr,  Wittmann,  Klind- 
worth,  Prout,  and  many  others,  may  be  said  to 
hiive  reached  perfection,  may  literally  be  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands. 

Our  list  has  been  compiled  with  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  names  of  all 
artists  of  importance;  but  so  great  is  the 
activity  of  composers  and  publishers  that  it  is 
possible  some  may  have  been  omitted.  Among 
those  to  whom  we  are  unable  to  give  more 
extended  notice,  but  who  deserve  mention  for 
thoir  more-or-lesB-known  productions,  are: — 
Franz  Behr,  Ernst  Berens,  Francesco  Berger, 
Jules  Brissac,  Ignaz  Briill,  J.  B.  Calkin,  Willem 
Coenen,  Charles  Delioux,  Emile  Dord,  Jules 
Egghaid  (Count  Hardegen.  dead).  A.  Ehmant, 
G.  J.  van  Eycken  (dead).  Ren^  Favarger  (dead), 
George  Forbes,  Alban  Forster,  Adolph  Gollmick, 
Hans  Hampel,  J.  W.  Harmston,  Carl  Hause, 
Heinrich  Henkel,  Siegfried  Jacoby,  E.  Ket- 
terer  (dead),  A.  Klauwell,  Richard  Kleinmichel, 
J.  Leybach,  R.  LofHer,  Joseph  Low,  Carl 
Mi&chtig,  Tito  Mattei,  Theodor  Mauw,  Jean 
Louis  Nicod^,  Arthur  O'Leary,  A.  Pieczonka, 
Joseph  L.  Roeckel,  Julius  Rontgen,  Joseph 
Rummel  (dead),  Gustav  Satter,  J.  Uchiffinacher, 
Bernhard  Scholz,  W.  Schulthes  (dead).  Boyton 
Smith,  Berthold  Tours,  Ch.  Wachtmann,  Agnes 
Ztmmermann.  •  [P.] 

PIANOFORTE-PLAYING.  In  order  accu- 
rately to  appreciate  the  pitch  to  which  pianoforte- 
playing  has  reached  in  the  present  day.  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  modest  beginnings 
of  virginal,  spinet,  clavichord,  and  harpsichord 
performances,  as  we  fmd  them  exemplified  in 
the  works  of  the  old  English  composers,  and  in 
those  of  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  writers 
before  1 700.  In  the  old  English  works  ^  we  meet 
with  a  certain  brilliancy — scales  and  broken 
chords  frequently  applied;  whilst  the  slower 
pieces  are  to  some  extent  conceived  in  the 
madrigal  style.  The  old  Italian,  French,  and 
German  composers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies treat  their  spinets  and  clavecins  very 
much  like  the  organ,  and  indeed  the  indication 
*  for  the  Organ  or  Clavicembalo*  (clavecin, 
harpsichord)  is  to  be  met  with  on  almost  every 
title-page  of  these  early  publicatitms.  The  only 
life  and  animation  which  the  Suites,  Sonatas, 
and  Fantasias  of  these  ancient  masters  possess, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dance-movements,  such 
as  the  Gavotte,  Rigaudon,  Bourr^,  Gaillarde, 
and  Gigue.  A  great  revolution  was  however 
brought  about  in  Italy  by  Domenico  Scarlatti 
(1683-1760),  in  France  by  FHANpois  Coupebin 
0668-1 733),  and  in  Germany  by  Sebastian 
Bach  (1685-1750).    Although  Bach  is  by  far 
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the  greatest  genius  of  this  remarkable  tritnn- 
virate,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  Scarlatti 
and  Couperin  contributed  materially  towards 
the  progress  of  a  regular  clavecin  style,  towards 
a  mode  of  writing  and  a  production  of  .efifects 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  organ; 
and  which  rise  by  degrees  to  lightness,  elegance, 
and  grace.  Scarlatti,  although  at  times  crude 
and  harsh  in  his  harmonies,  is  a  highly  original 
and  genial  composer.  His  pieces  possess  a  de- 
lightful animation,  the  warm  Italian  blood  nms 
through  them ;  they  testify  to  a  wonderfully 
clever  and  adroit  manipulation,  and  exhibit  at 
times  an  almost  electric  rapidity  of  crossing  the 
hands:  in  fact  even  now,  when  technical  skill 
and  execution  are  so  enormously  developed,  they 
offer  plenty  of  material  for  study  and  interest  to 
the  most  experienced  and  practised  performer. 
Couperin  excels  more  in  the  refined  and  subtle 
working  out  of  his  short  pieces.  Less  brilliant 
by  far  as  an  executant  than  Scarlatti,  he  is  a 
more  elegant,  careful,  and  speculative  musician. 
The  preface  to  his  works  (published  1713,  17 16, 
and  1 71 7),  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  manner  of 
performing  his  pieces,  is  full  of  most  interesting 
and  useful  hints  and  advice,  and  shows  that  the 
pervading  principle  of  Couperin's  activity  is  the 
desire  to  produce  new  effects.  Scarlatti  how- 
ever is  the  more  strikingly  original,  and  more 
spontaneously  creative  musician  of  the  two.  But 
both  were  surpassed  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  his  Inventions,  Symphonies,  French  and 
English  Suites,  Partitas,  Toccatas.  Preludes,  and 
Fugues,  are  indeed  the  main  source  of  our 
present  style  of  playing.  In  Bach's  music  we 
find  the  greatest  variety  of  expression,  and  his 
numerous  works  offer  inexhaustible  material  for 
study.  His  manner  of  playing  on  the  clavichord 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  at  once  for 
quietness  and  for  the  most  perfect  cleameas; 
the  time  of  his  performanee  was  slightly  ani- 
mated, though  never  so  much  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  most  absolute  correctness  of  execution. 
His  fingers  bent  over  the  keyboard  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  stood  with  their  points  in  a 
downward,  vertical  line,  each  finger  at  every 
moment  ready  for  action.  In  taking  a  fing^  off 
the  key,  he  drew  it  gently  inwards  with  a  sort 
of  movement '  as  if  taking  up  coin  from  a  table.* 
Only  the  end-joint  was  moved,  all  the  rest  of  the 
hand  remained  still.  Each  finger  was  equally 
trained.  The  tranquil  grandeur  and  the  dignity 
of  Bach's  playing  were  eminently  remarkable. 
Passionate  passages  he  never  expressed  by  violent 
or  spasmodic  movements,  but  relied  solely  on 
the  power  of  the  composition  itself.  His  im- 
provisations are  said  to  have  been  in  the  style 
of  his  celebrated  Chromatic  PanifmOy  and  some- 
times even  surpassed  that  remarkable  work  in 
brilliancy  and  fire.  His  favourite  instrument 
was  the  clavichord ;  he  often  said  '  that  he  fi>und 
no  soul  in  the  clavecin  or  spinet,  and  that  the 
pianoforte  (then  newly  invented)  was  too  clumsy 
and  harsh  to  please  him.'  On  the  clavichord  he 
could  give  all  the  expression  he  desired,  and  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  fittest  instrument  for  private 
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use  and  for  practice.  In  Bach*B  works  we  meet 
with  polyphonio  treatment  in  regard  not  only  to 
quawtiiy,  but  to  quality  9^ao;  and  it  is  tbis^at- 
ment  which  gives  its  peculiar  strength,  its  unsor- 
passable  vitidity,  and  its  never-fiuUng  freshness, 
to  the  music  of  this  great  master. 

We  thus  see  that  at  the  time  when  the  piano- 
forte was  invented  and  came  into  pretty  general 
use  (1 740-1780)  the  art  of  playing  had  abready 
attained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency:  it  pos- 
sessed indeed  one  special  kind  of  excellence  in 
which  the  generality  of  our  present  performers 
are  wanting — ^namely,  the  art  of  individualising 
the  single  parts,  and  the  great  tranquillity  and 
dignity  of  performance  which  arise  from  the 
perfect  training  of  each  finger. 

With  the  pianoforte  an  entirely  new  style  of 
expression  came  into  existence;  the  power  to 
play  soft  or  loud  (piano,  forte)  at  will,  developed 
by  degrees  the  individutJ  or  personal  feeling  of 
the  performer,  and  new  effects  were  constantly 
invented,  and  applied  with  more  or  less  success. 
If  formerly,  owing  to  the  insufficient  means  of 
the  instrument,  the  art  of  playing  was  considered 
from  a  more  objective  or  external  point  of  view, 
the  richer  means  of  the  pianoforte  allowed  and 
even  suggested  the  indulgence  of  more  subjective 
or  personal  feeling.  And  thus  not  only  the  style 
of  composing,  but  the  manner  of  playing  itself, 
altered  in  a  material  degree.  In  Sebastian  Bach 
we  find  a  polyphonic  treatment  founded  on 
science  and  regulated  by  strict  loyalty  to  rule 
and  order;  we  find  also  a  charming  piquancy 
and  quaintness  of  expression,  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  dance  movements  already  mentioned, 
and  many  others,  to  which  still  greater  variety 
is  given  by  the  introduction  of  short  movementi^ 
such  as  the  Caprice,  Rondo,  Burlesca,  Echo,  etc 
Indeed  the  legacy  which  Sebastian  Bach  be- 
queathed  to  the  world  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  of  inexhaustible  richness  and 
beauty.  It  was  left  to  his  second  son,  Cabl 
Philipf  Emandbl  Bach  (i  714-1788)  to  effect  a 
great  change  in  the  principles  hitherto  observed. 
Emanuel  Bach  was  the  first  to  profit  system- 
atically by  the  change  of  treatment  necessitated 
by  the  introduction  of  the  hammer;  to  recog- 
nise with  accuracy  and  method  the  great  ad- 
vantages suggested  and  allowed  by  the^  altered 
condition  of  things,  and  to  adapt  his  style  of 
composition  to  the  new  method  of  producing  the 
tone.  In  Emanuel  Bach's  sonatas  the  poly- 
phonic treatment  and  rigorous  part-writing  of 
his  illustrious  father  disappear  by  degrees  in 
favour  of  a  more  expressive  and  singing  style — 
in  short  of  the  lyrical  style.  In  many  of  his 
Sonatas  we  meet  with  a  fantasia-like  treatment 
hitherto  unknown;  and  in  his  still  valuable 
Essay  '  On  the  true  Method  of  playing  the 
Clavier'  (1753)  he  alludes  over  and  over  again 
to  the  necessity  '  of  singing  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  instrument.*  '  Methinks,*  he  says,  *  music 
ought  principally  to  move  the  heart,  and  in  this 
no  performer  on  the  pianoforte  will  succeed  by 
meroly  thumping  and  drumming,  or  by  con- 
tinual arpeggio-playing.     During  the  last  few 
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years  my  chief  endeavour  has  been  to  play  the 
pianoforte,  in  spite  of  its  deficiency  in  sustain- 
ing the  sound,  as  much  as  possible  in  a  singing 
manner,  and  to  compose  fOT  it  accordingly.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  if  we  desire  not 
to  leave  the  ear  empty,  or  to  disturb  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  caiUabile  by  too  much  noise.' 

Emanuel  Bach's  maxims  were  closely  followed 
by  Hatdn  (1733-1809)  and  Mozabt  (1756- 
1791).  In  the  sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  of 
these  great  composers,  but  especially  in  the 
32  concertos  of  Mozart,  we  recognise  a  desire 
to  please  and  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
public  by  sweet  melody  and  agreeable  har- 
mony, by  an  utter  absence  of  eccentricity,  spas- 
modic or  fragmentary  writing,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  spontaneous  elegance,  suffused 
with  ready  wit  and  refreshing  cheerfulness,  the 
whole  tempered  by  a  never-fiuling  expression  of 
good-nature  and  innate  amiabilitv.  Although 
Haydn  and  Mozart  never  forgot  their  duties  to 
the  art,  they  regarded  the  taste  and  likings  of 
the  public  as  of  very  great  importance,  and 
without  yielding  to  its  whims  and  caprices,  they 
courted  its  legitimate  demands  loyally  and  in 
perfect  fiuth,  and  sought  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
compromise  in  doubtful  cases.  The  immense 
practice  of  both  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  writing 
for  the  orchestra  and  for  voices,  both  solo  and  in 
chorus,  hugely  influenced  their  pianoforte  com- 
positions, and  as  a  natural  consequence  their 
style  of  playing.  Many  of  Mozart  s  most  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries  testify  to  his  excel- 
lence as  a  player,  and  to  his  supreme  command 
over  the  instrument.  His  own  remarks  on 
pianoforte-playing  are  characteristic  and  com- 
pletely to  the  point.  He  dedares  'that  the 
perfonner  should  possess*  a  quiet  and  steady 
hand,  with  its  natural  lightness,  smoothness,  and 
gliding  rapidity  so  well  developed,  that  the 
passages  should  flow  like  oH.'  'All  notes,  graces, 
accents,  etc.,  ought  to  be  brought  out  with 
fitting  expression  and  taste.'  '  In  passages 
(technical  figures)  some  notes  may  be  left  to  their 
fivte  without  notice,  but  is  that  right!*  '  Three 
things  are  necessary  for  a  good  performer ' — and 
he  pointed  significantly  to  his  head,  to  his  heart, 
and  to  Uie  tips  of  his  fingers,  as  symbolical  of 
understanding,  sympathy,  and  technical  skill. 

A  material  change  in  pianoforte-playing  took 
place  at  this  time  (1790- 1800).  The  great 
technical  execution  of  Clexenti  (i75a-i»33), 
DussBK  (1761-1812),  Steibelt  (1 764-1 823), 
A.  E.  MtJLLBB  (1 767-18 1 7),  and  J.  B.  Crahbb 
(i  771-1858),  excited  continual  fr^sh  interest, 
until  at  length  excellence  of  technical  execution 
claimed  for  itself  an  independent  rank  and  posi- 
tion, which  threw  the  more  modest  and  less  bril- 
liant pieces  of  Moaurt  and  Haydn  for  awhile  into 
the  background,  dementi's  alterations,  improve- 
ments, suggestions,  and  additions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  execution  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  ghtnoe  at  Nos.  i,  3, 15,  30,  22,  23, 
34»  a7»  3h  34»  37.44»  63, 65, 76, 86,  of  his  oelebrated 
collection  of  studies,  'Gradus  ad  ^  Pamassum,' 
1  BapnUUMd  In  ntmrt  Bdltton.  Ko.  147. 
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will  tfnffioe  to  ihow  tlM  Tact  diffareiioe  betwean 
the  treatme&t  of  the  puk&oforte  by  Monrt  and 
bjrOleaientL  dementi  preeentapMaagea  in  thirds 
and  aizths,  he  naea  octayea  in  rapid  auooeaaion,  he 
widens  the  chords^  and  ezhibita  for  the  first  time 
A  hitherto  unknown  muscular  foroe.  The  oompaas 
of  like  piano  of  Haydn  and  Moaart*B  Sonataa — 
5  octaves  (rarely  5^  and  Um  rardy  6)— was  soon 
extended  to  6  and  6^  oetaveSy  and  the  inatrument 
became  for  the  first  time  a  powerftd,  rich,  aonor^ 
ous^  and  highly  efieetive  one.  TSm  fiict  that 
dementi  entcved  into  partnership  with  the 
firm  of  Gollard,  testifiea  to  hia  keen  and  lively 
interest  in  the  pianoforte  manufacture,  and  is 
a  guarantee  for  hIa  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  connexion  between  the  mechanism  of  the 
instrument  and  the  minutest  detaila  of  piano- 
playing.  Compared  with  the  manner  in  which 
dementi  writes  hia  moat  difficult  Sonatas  and 
Btudiee— Concertos  by  him  do  not  exiat — ^the 
style  of  Hay^  and  Mosart  appeara  almost  amall, 
thin  and  poor.  Whilat  Haydn  and  Mozart  regard 
the  instrument  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  convey 
their  ideas,  and  think  more  of  musical  budh 
stance  than  of  technical  brilliancy,  dementi  uses 
the  instrument  and  the  musical  art  rather  for 
the  diaplay  of  his  remarkable  manual  dexterity: 
hia  compoeitionB  are  clever,  in  some  instances 
grand  and  even  bold,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
they  lade  grace  and  especially  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic feeling;  in  short  they  do  not  possess  that 
feu  taari  which  distinguishea  so  many  of  the 
productions  of  Haydn  and  Mosart,  and  which  place 
Beethoven's  works  on  so  very  high  a  pinnade. 
Mozart's  contemporaries  declare  dementi  to  have 
been  auperior  to  Mozart  in  technical  execution, 
brilliancy  of  effisot,  and  masculine  force  of  expres- 
sion ;  they  almost  unaniroously  praise  dementi's 
thoroughly-trained  velodty,  the  quiet  position  of 
hia  hands,  the  extraordinary  power  and  fulness 
of  his  touch,  the  deamess  and  equality  of 
his  performance,  and  the  judidous  delivery  of 
his  slow  movements,  dementi  wrote  for  the 
pianoforte  only,  for  the  few  Symphonies  which 
he  composed  in  i Sao,  when  alrokdy  68  years  old, 
count  for  little ;  the  piano  was  therefore  his  only 
medium  of  expression,  and  the  one  chosen  expo- 
nent of  his  activity  aa  a  composer.  It  was  every- 
thing to  him,  and  to  the  keyboard  he  entrusted 
every  idea  that  crossed  his  mind.  His  ideas  con- 
aequently  adapted  themsdves  by  degrees  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrument^  and  thus  his  Sonatas 
may  with  truth  be  called  types  of  pianoforte 
compositions ;  for  these  he  invented  effects,  tech- 
nical passages,  figures,  combinations;  and  like 
Columbus,  discovered  a  new  world  on  the  piano- 
forte. And  this  peculiar  position  of  dementi  in  re- 
lation to  the  piano  explains  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
preferred  his  Sonatas  to  those  of  Mozart. 

The  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  de- 
menti brought  him  a  host  of  admirers  and  fol- 
lowers, and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
desired  of  teachers.  The  difference  between  his 
style  and  that  of  Mozart  resulted  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  so-called  'Vienna*  or 
'Mozart'   school,   and  the  'dementi'  school. 
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The  original  cause  of  this  diflerenoe  is  diieAy 
to  be  sought  in  the  instrument  itsdf.  dementi 
used^the  English,  Moaart  and  his  sucoessora  the 
Vienna  pianoforte.  The  Rngliah  instrument  had 
a  richer,  fuller  and  more  sonorous  tone,  the  ham- 
mer had  a  deeper  fall,  and  was  thua  fikvourable 
to  the  sure  execution  of  thirds,  sixths,  and 
octaves,  and  to  the  clear  and  predse  phayin^ 
'  '      '    "  *  *  ofthe Viei 


of  chords  in  auooeaaion:  the  tone  < 
piano,  though  thin  and  of  shorter  duration,  was 
highly  agreeable,  and  its  action  was  so  light  thai 
(as  in  the  harpsichord)  the  most  delicate  prea- 
sure  produced  a  sound  from  the  key.  From 
this  facile  mechanism  results  the  rather  extra- 
ordinary expression  '  to  breathe  upon  the  key%' 
an  expression  which  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
dples  of  the  Vienna  school,  Hunmid  and  Czemy, 
firequently  used,  dementi's  piano  was  therefore 
fovourable  to  a  substantial  and  masculine  treat- 
ment; while  the  Vienna  piano  responded  best 
to  a  rapid  fiuent  style  and  to  arpeggio  playing, 
dementi's  piano  was  furthermore  well  adapt^ 
to  the  eanJLabile,  and  some  of  his  pupils  (as 
J.  B.  Cramer  and  John  Field)  made  good  use 
of  this  advantage,  while  the  Vienna  players, 
feding  the  weak  points  of  their  native  piano, 
sought  by  devemess  and  taste  to  make  up  Ibr 
its  defidencies,  and  surrounded  their  cantabile 
with  such  quantities  of  lighty  airy,  elegant, 
tasteful  passagea,  runs,  broken  chardsi,  and  or- 
naments of  all  kinds,  as  in  great  measure  to  hide 
the  &iling.  The  Vienna  school  strove  rather  to 
retain  the  character  of  the  piano  aa  a  chamber 
instrument^  whilst  the  stronger  and  more  solid 
construction  of  the  Knglish  one  tended  to  make 
it  an  exponent  of  orchestral  music.  Both  achools 
have  their  distinct  history.  The  Vienna  one  de- 
teriorated sooner  than  that  of  dementi ;  after 
Mozart's  death  it  lost  much  of  the  intellectual 
force  and  the  innate  gracefulness  and  affectionate 
warmth  that  distinguish  the  best  of  his  Sonatas 
and  Concertos,  and  some  of  his  smaller  pieces. 
With  Hummel  and  Moecheles  it  reached  its  di- 
max.  Hummel's  playing  was  distinguished  by 
certainty,  correctness,  and  transparent  deamess, 
an  adnurable  evenness  and  subtlety  of  touch, 
and  refined  and  correct  rhythmical  feeling.  His 
high  and  exceptional  powers  as  a  performer 
were,  however,  best  shown  in  his  extempore 
playing,  a  department  in  which  he  had  no  rival 
Moscheles,  superior  to  Hummd  in  the  variety 
of  his  tone-gradations  (light  and  shade  of  touch), 
and  in  a  more  decided  and  energetic  hra/9wa 
style,  excels  him  also  in  grace  and  elegance; 
but  both  were  wanting  in  warmth  and  spon- 
taneity. In  Mozart  technical  execution  and  in- 
tellectuality were  still  evenly  balanced;  with  his 
successors — ^although  both  Hummd  and  Mo- 
scheles wrote  works  deserving  the  epithet  'classi- 
cal'— ^technical  execution  gains  the  preponder- 
ance, and  this  led  Woelfl  (i  772-1812),  Steibelt 
(1764-1823),  CzBRKT  (1791-1857),  and  Herx 
(1805-)  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  de- 
mand for  public  amusement  and  momentary 
excitement,  and  thus  to  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  made  the  school  of  Mozart  so  great. 
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At  the  flune  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
technical  exeention  of  Woelfl  was  highly  remark- 
able, and  e\ren  exceptional ;  that  Steibelt  proved 
a  dangerous  rival  to  Beethoven  at  Vienna ;  that 
Czemj's  merits  as  an  educational  writer,  and 
a  most  painstaking,  thoron^h,  and  successful 
'  teacher  were  quite  exceptional,  and  that  Hen 
had  in  his  best  time  no  equal  for  elegance 
and  brilliancy  of  execution.  The  effect  produced 
by  these  excellent  pianists  was  founded  on  legi- 
timate principles  of  technical  execution,  and  was 
due  to  a  patient  and  complete  training  of  the 
fingers.  Gsemy  in  particular,  in  his  '  School  of 
Velocity'  (op.  399),  in  his  admirable  '  L'Art  de 
ddlier  les  Doigts '  (op.  740),  and  in  his  *  School 
of  the  Legato  and  Staccato'  (op.  335),  shows  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  all  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  pianoforte-playing.  To  complete  this  part 
of  the  subject  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  amongst 
Hummel's  pupila  we  find  the  names  of  Hiller, 
Henselt,  and  WiUmers. 

Clementi*B  direct  pupils  were  J.  B.  Gbameb 
(1771-1858),  John  Field  (178^-1837),  Ludwio 
Beboeb  (1777-1839),  A.  A.  Klbnokl  (1784- 
1851) :  as  indirect  pupils  may  be  mentioned,  Dus- 
8EK  (1 76i-i8ia),KALKBBBNNKR(i  788-1849),  and 
Charles  Mateb  (i  799-1863).  The  celebrated 
J.  B.  Cramerwas  one  of  the  most  excellent  pianists 
in  the  history  of  the  art.  Though  never  overstep- 
ping the  limits  of  the  legitimate  resources  of  the 
piano  as  a  chamber- instrument,  his  performance 
displayed  an  unusual  sense  of  that  richness  of 
variety  and  treatment  which  the  piano  can  be  made 
to  reveal;  his  playing  possessed  plastic  roundness 
and  rare  expression  of  harmony  and  beauty,  while 
his  appearance  and  deportment  at  the  instrument 
were  eminently  gentlemanlike ;  in  ftMst,  Cramer 
may  be  said  to  have  combined  the  best  qualities 
of  both  the  Mozart  and  the  Clementi  school. 
Beethoven  preferred  his  *  touch '  to  all  others ; 
the  quietness,  smoothness,  and  pliability  of  the 
movements  of  his  hands  and  fingers,  the  unex- 
ceptionable clearness  and  correctness  of  his  execu- 
tion, and  the  exquisite  moderation  of  his  style, 
rendered  his  performance  unique ;  added  to  which 
he  possessed  an  innate  nobility  of  expression, 
and  a  rare  suavity  and  euphony  of  delivery.  His 
celebrated  'Studies'  are  the  best  proof  of  his 
incomparable  manner  of  playing. 

At  this  time  the  construction  of  the 
pianoforte  was  making  great  progress,  and 
meeting  more  than  ever  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  executants.  The  richly  gifted  Irishman 
John  Field,  usually  called  'Russian'  Field, 
the  inventor  of  the  universally  popular  form  of 
the  '  Nocturne,'  was  one  of  the  greatest  pianists 
of  all  time.  His  touch,  with  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular position  of  the  fingers,  surpaned  in 
sweetness,  richness,  and  soetenuto  all  that  had 
been  heard  before;  and  with  regard  to  the 
picturesque  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the 
greatest  correctness  and  neatness,  combined  with 
a  peculiar  Irish  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
feeling,  he  had  scarcely  a  rival    At  this  time 

I  Amongit  his  puplU  majr  b«  nuMd  Hum.  BeQe?  1U«-0iu7,  TlModor 
DOhler,  L.  tod  Kigrw.  *od  Fnns  LisxU 
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the  greatest  attention  was  shown  to  the  oanta- 
bile  style ;  the  varieties  of  touch,  its  beauty, 
mellowness,  roundness,  and  singing  quality,  its 
brilliancy  and  crispness,  were  studied  with  un- 
remitting seal  and  care,  and  performers  even 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  investigate  the 
anatomical  construction  of  their  hands  and  the 
sources  of  strength,  elasticity,  and  endurance ;  the 
degrees  of  force  were  carefully  measured,  and  all 
thumping,  banging,  indistinctness  ('smearing'  as 
the  Viennese  called  it),  was  held  up  to  ridicule. 

LuDWio  Bbbgbb,  the  teacher  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Taubert,  was  a  brilliant  and  excellent 
performer,  remarlEable  for  a  certain  spiritual* 
istic,  dreaming  expression.  August  Alezandeb 
Klbnobl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  success- 
ful in  the  strict  style  of  performance — ^fugues, 
canons,  etc., — ^Dussbk,  already  mentioned  as  an 
indirect  pupil  of  Clementi,  was  a  truly  grand 
performer:  he  possessed  a  great  nobiUty  and 
grandeur  of  style,  combined  with  a  certain  senti* 
mentality,  a  characteristio  German  feature  of  his 
time ;  he  could,  like  field,  boast  of  a  beautiful 
and  singing  touch ;  he  possessed  furthermore  • 
very  large  hands,  which  allowed  him  to  spread 
his  choids  up  to  tenths  and  elevenths ;  and  he 
understood  how  to  use  the  pedals  with  effect 
and  judgment.  Kalkbbenneb  excelled  in  a 
most  carefully  and  systematically  trained  and 
thoroughly  'purified*  technical  execution:  his 
scales,  inmuding  those  in  thirds  and  sixths,  were 
like  strings  of  pearls;  the  most  complicated 
figures  came  out  with  astonishing  clearness ;  and 
even  during  the  most  daring  and  intricate  gym- 
nastic evolutions  Kalkbrenner  retained  a  per- 
fectly qu  let  position  of  body  and  hands.  Although 
entirely  deficient  in  sympsthetic  warmth  of  ex- 
pression or  enthusiasm,  he  captivated  his  public 
by  a  singular  elegance  and  neatness  of  style, 
and  a  '  technique'  which  was  absolutely  perfect. 
To  complete  ike  group  of  pianists  who  gather 
round  Clementi,  we  mention  Chablbs  Matbb, 
a  pupil  of  Field ;  he  possessed  most  of  Kalkbren- 
ner's  excellent  qualities,  but  was  in  his  best  time 
( 1 830-1 840)  bolder  and  more  original  than  Kalk- 
brenner in  planning  and  carrying  out  new  effecta 

We  now  come  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all 
that  concerns  pianoforte-playing  in  its  best, 
noblest^  and  highest  features, — ^to  LuDWio  tan 
Bbbthovbn  ( 1 770-1827).  Himself  one  of  the 
greatest  executants,  endowed  with  rare  muscular 
forc^  possessing  an  iron  will,  which  conquered 
all  obstacles,  glowing  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm, 
and  last  not  least,  a  ne  ver -surpassed  self-command, 
he  was  enabled  in  his  Sonatas  and  Concertos,  in 
some  of  his  Variations,  Fantasias,  and  Rondos,  to 
produce  entirely  and  astonishingly  new,  rich,  and 
grand  effects;  indeed  he  gave  to  the  piano  a 
soul,  and  sucoeeded  in  winning  for  it  a  poetical 
expression.  The  great  difference  between  Bee- 
thoven and  all  his  contemporaries  is  found  in  the 
fiict  that  in  his  piano  works  the  technical  figurss 
grow  out  of  the  principal  idea ;  they  are  natural 
and  logical  consequences  or  results  of  the  leading 
theme,  and  are  thus  in  every  instance  in  thorough 
harmony  and  relation  with  the  initiative  part. 
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In  his  oontemponrias,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
teohnical  figures  are  more  or  less  annexes  or  sup- 
plements, which  having  no  dose  relation  to  the 
principal  theme,  are  wanting  in  that  psychological 
reason  for  existence  which  makes  them  so  strong, 
eflfoctive,  and  indispensable,  in  Beethoven's  worlu. 
For  this  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  studies  or 
exerdses  which  bear  on  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  so 
as  to  assist  the  student  immediately  and  directly 
in  improving  his  performance  of  these  unrivalled 
masterpieces.  Beethoven  recognises  the  beauty 
and  importance  of  technical  efficiency  and  bril- 
liancy, but  he  considers  them  merely  as  acces- 
sories and  powerful  contributors  to  the  harmony 
and  unity  of  the  whole.  His  genius  required 
richer  means  of  expression  than  those  hitherto 
invented.  We  find  in  his  pianoforte  worksagreater 
polyphony, stronger  contrasts,  abdder  rhythmical 
expression,  a  bzoader  design  and  execution ;  in- 
deed we  meet  with  an  entirely  new  instrument : 
yet  in  no  single  instance  does  he  overstep  its 
legitimate  limits.  At  the  same  time  the  im- 
provements which  his  compositions  suggested 
to  the  manufacturers  belong  to  the  greatest  and 
most  important  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
piano.  With  his  fancy  penetrated  by  all  the 
qualities  (■timbres)  of  tone  which  distinguish  the 
reed,  brass,  and  stringed  instruments,  and  his 
imagination  pregnant  with  grand  and  noble 
cnrchestral  effects,  he  seeks  to  impart  some  of 
these  effects  to  the  piano,  and  succeeds  without 
sacrificing  the  spedality — ^nay  the  idiosyncrasy 
•—of  the  keyed  instrument.  It  is  more  particu- 
larly in  the  slow  movements  of  Bee^oven's 
Sonatas  that  we  recognise  this  desire  to  assimi- 
late the  piano  to  the  sound  of  the  orchestra. 
The  absolute  mastery  which  he  had  obtained  in 
early  years  over  all  the  various  departments  of 
technical  execution  is  shown  in  his  21  sets 
of  Variations — ^interesting  collections  of  little 
pieces  which  may  be  called  a  pattern-card  of 
every  couceivable  figure  from  Sebastian  Bach  to 
Beethoven,  all  full  of  originality,  and  in  some  in- 
stances (32  in  G  minor;  6,  op.  34 ;  33,  op.  120) 
anticipating  many  an  effect  for  the  invention  of 
which  later  pianists  have  obtained  credit. 
Beethoven's  contemporaries  (Tomaschek,  Cramer, 
Bies,  Czemy)  agree  that  he  was  able  both  to 
rouse  his  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm,  and  to  fill  them  with 
the  greatest  pleasure ;  they  say  that  his  perform- 
ance was  not  so  much  *  playing*  as  '  painting 
with  tones,'  while  others  express  it  as  recalling 
the  effect  of  ' reciting' ;  all  which  are  attempts 
to  state  the  fiict  that  in  his  playing,  the  means — 
the  passages,  the  execution,  the  technical  appli- 
ances—-disappeared  before  the  transcendent  effect 
and  meaning  of  the  music.  Beethoven,  with  a 
soul  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  ideas,  and 
glowing  with  an  enthusiasm  which  soared  from 
the  petty  cares  and  miseries  of  this  world  up  to 
the  highest  regions,  was  not  particular  in  polish- 
ing and  refining  his  performance,  as  were  Hum- 
mel, Woelfl,  Kalkbrenner,  and  others:  indeed 
such  '  special  *  artists  he  satirically  calls  '  gym- 
nasts,' and  expresses  his  apprehension  <  that  the 
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increanng  mechanism  of  pianoforte-playing 
would  in  the  end  destroy  all  truth  of  expreasion 
in  music.'  His  apprehension  was  to  some  extent 
realised.  Ailer  him  the  breach  between  the 
musical  art  in  general,  and  technical  effidency 
and  brilliancv  in  particular,  became  wider  and 
wider.  But  before  the  fields  of  real  music  were 
inundated  by  those  floods  of  arpeggios  and 
cataracts  of  scales,  two  composers  arose,  who 
enriched  the  piano  with  entirdy  new  effects, 
and  offered  to  its  performers  much  material  for 
study.  These  were  Carl  Maria  vov  Wbbeb 
(i  786-1826)  and  Franz  Sohobbrt  (1797-1828). 
Weber's  compodtions  are  a  proof  of  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  as  a  performer;  and  the 
tenderness,  romantic  charm,  and  chivalrous 
force  and  energy,  but  above  all  the  enthusiasm 
they  possess,  met  with  universal  sympathy ;  not 
only  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  but  Chopin, 
lisxt,  Henselt,  and  Heller,  all  fdt  the  influence 
of  Weber.  The  new  features  of  his  pianoforte 
effects  are  the  emancipation  of  the  left  hand  (see 
among  others  the  Introduction  to '  L'Invitation  k 
la  Vabe,'  Slow  movement  of  2nd  Sonata)  and  the 
happy  method  of  throwing  as  it  were  the  whole 
weight  of  the  tone  into  the  melody,  by  breaking 
the  chords  and  at  once  taking  the  fingers  off 
whilst  the  mdody  is  hdd  (see  beginning  of 
Gonoertstlick).  Although  Schubert  was  not  a 
public  performer,  his  Sonatas  and  smaller  pieces 
(Impromptus,  Moments  muncals,  etc.)  testify 
to  unusual  skill  in  playing.  His  works  demand 
a  natural,  affectionate,  crisp  and  clear  execution  ; 
they  require  a  full  yet  exceedingly  elastic  and 
supple  touch;  although  Schubert  inclines  in  some 
of  his  pieces  towards  the  Vienna  school,  in  most 
of  them  he  follows  in  the  steps  of  Beethoven. 

It  was  about  1830  that  public  taste  inclined 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  technical 
brilliancy,  and  the  lighter,  more  pleasing  style  of 
compodtion.  The  cyclical  forms  of  compodtion 
becune  by  degrees  more  rare ;  concerts  without 
the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  began  to  be  more 
frequent;  even  chamber-mudc,  such  as  trios, 
quartets,  and  quintets,  with  string  or  wind 
instruments,  were  exduded,  and  Uie  pianist 
reigned  supreme.  In  one  respeet  this  change 
was  satisfactory:  to  rivet  the  attention  of  an 
audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  pianoforte 
performance  alone,  the  executant  had  to  be  very 
clever,  to  produce  constant  fresh  variety  and  new 
charm;  effect  had  to  follow  effect;  indeed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  performer  was  constantly  tasked 
to  discover  new  devices  for  feeding  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  his  hearers.  It  is  to  this  state  of 
things  indeed  that  we  owe  the  present  extra- 
ordinary development  of  pianoforte -playing. 
Techniod  efficiency  has  a  thoroughly  legitimate 
and  necessary,  nay  an  indispensable,  existence ; 
it  gives  effect  and  power  to  the  compodtion ; 
it  is  in  reality  the  garb  in  which  the  musical 
work  is  presented;  but  if  the  importance  of 
this  existence  be  exaggerated,  the  performance 
ceases  to  be  the  reprmi  notion  of  an  intellectual 
work,  and  becomes  merely  an  amusement  or 
exdtement   for    the    senses.     Formerly    rapid 
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paangee  acted  aa  a  oontrast  to  the  cantabile ; 
but  if  that  oontnat  is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
mere  alternation  of  more  or  len  rapid  move- 
ment, the  canliUne  disappears  almott  entirely, 
and  all  beoomea  movement  and  bustle.  The 
most  insignificant  figure  is  now  swelled  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  entire  piece ;  thus  the  ^tude  or 
study  becomes  the  leading  form  of  pianoforte 
pieces.  Ever  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  be- 
comes the  execution;  effects  are  invented  that 
may  vie  with  those  of  the  full  orchestra;  the 
physical  strength  required  to  thunder  out  the 
rapid  octave-passages,  the  dexterity  and  ahnost 
electric  rapidity  in  changing  hands  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  three  hands  rather  than  two — 
indeed  the  number  of  qualities  required  to 
satisfy  the  various  requirements  of  modem 
pianoforte-playing — is  truly  astonishing.  Such 
increased  force  and  rapidity  demanded  an  altera 
ation  of  the  movement  of  the  arm,  hand,  and 
fingers.  The  quiet  unobtrusive  position  of  the 
older  players  at  the  instrument,  had  to  give  way 
to  a  kind  of  swinging  movement  of  the  hand — 
'  pUiying  firom  the  wrist ' ;  or  to  a  nervous  force, 
that  arises  from  a  stiff  elbow,  and  leads  with 
some  performers  to  the  kind  of  playing  commonly 
called  '  thumping.'  Spasmodic  movements  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  a  continual  rocking  to  and 
fro  of  the  body,  and  a  passionate,  almost  firantic, 
throwing  back  of  the  head,  seem  to  be  part  of 
these  exaggerated  gymnastic  feats.  Curious  to 
say,  by  these  jerky  movements  the  quality  of 
tone  suffered  greatly;  it  lost  its  fulness  and 
sustained  power,  and  became  shorter,  drier,  and 
less  distinct.  The  greatest  heroes  of  this  period 
of  pianoforte^playing  were  Thalbkbo,  Liszt, 
Hensblt,  and  Dretbchook;  and  in  a  lesser 
though  still  high  degree,  WiLLifEBS,  Dohlkr,  and 
Leopold  von  Mbyeb.  Thalbebo  (1813-1871), 
whose  exquisite  playing  caused  quite  a  conmiotion 
among  all  who  interested  themselves  in  piano- 
playing/  possessed  a  wonderfully  well-trained 
mechanism;  the  smallest  details  were  polished 
and  finished  with  the  utmost  care;  his  scales 
were  marvels  of  evenness ;  his  shakes  rivalled 
the  trill  of  the  canary-bird;  his  arpeggios  at 
times  rolled  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  at  others 
resembled  the  airy  and  transparent  folds  of  the 
finest  lace;  his  octaves  were  thundered  forth 
with  never-failing  accuracy,  and  his  chords 
seemed  to  be  strudc  out  with  mallets  of  English 
steel  rather  than  played  by  fingers.  Indeed 
he  was  the  Seigneur  de  Bayard  of  pianists. 
Me  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche';  his 
tone  was  at  once  grand,  delicate,  and  mellow, 
never  harsh  or  short;  the  gradations  between  his 
forte  and  pia/no  were  exquisitely  traced:  in  short, 
evervthing  which  concerned  the  technical  ex- 
ecution was  perfection.'  The  extraordinary  ease 
and  absolute  certainty  with  which  Thalberg 
played,  was  due  to  a  practical  mode  of  fingering, 
irom  which,  after  it  was  once  adopted,  he  never 
departed,  and  from  the  £ftct    that    he   never 
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played  a  piece  in  public  until  he  had  made  it 
the  absolute  property  of  his  fingers.  The  fea- 
ture which  r^eredThalberg's  so-oalled  fanta- 
rias  (in  reality  they  are  medleys  on  operatic 
airs,  with  variations)  so  celebrated,  was  his 
metliod  of  dividing  the  melody  between  the  two 
hands,  whilst  at  tiie  same  time  the  right  hand 
performs  in  the  higher  register  a  brilliant  figure, 
and  the  left  hand  exhibits  a  full  and  rich  bass 
part>  and  supplements  it  with  an  accompani- 
ment in  chords.  This  device  was,  however,  not 
invented  by  Thalberg  'himself;  it  is  antici- 
pated in  some  studies  of  Francesco  Giuseppe 
Pollini  (1 778-1847),  and  was  successfully  appUed 
by  the  still  unrivalled  English  harpist,  Eli  Parish- 
Alvars  (i 808-1849).  Thalberg  merely  extended 
ity  and  adapted  it  to  the  pianoforte.  So  eminently 
successful  was  this  method,  that  even  Mendels- 
sohn, in  his  Concerto  in  Dmin(»-,  oould  not  resist 
employing  it ;  and  besides  this  illustrious  com- 
poser, almost  all  contemporary  writers  for  the 
piano  have  more  or  less  followed  Thalberg*s  lead. 
But  whilst  Thalberg  devoted  his  intellectual 
and  digital  powers  only  to  his  own  compositions, 
and  seemed  not  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
works  of  other  authors,  Franz  Liszt,  endowed 
with  even  greater  abilities,  devoted  them  to  the 
musioal  art  in  general :  his  transcriptions,  para- 
phrases, and  arrangements,  comprise  not  only 
vocal  and  orchestral  works  of  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Russian  composers,  but  also  the  na- 
tional melodies  of  Europe,  Asia,  etc.  In  versa- 
tility Liszt  has  probably  never  had  an  equal; 
he  has  tried  (and  in  most  cases  with  success)  to 
assimilate  his  own  talent  with  everything  of 
note  with  which  he  came  into  contact;  his 
Spanish  Cancion,  'El  Contrabandista^*  is  essen- 
tially Spanish  ;  his  '  Rhapsodies  Hongroises  *  are 
true  tone-pictures  of  Hungary ;  his  transcriptions 
of  Wagner's  operatic  pieces  reproduce  the  orches- 
tral effects  as  well  as  they  can  be  reproduced, 
and  his  fiunous  arrangements  of  the  songs  of 
Schubert^  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Franz, 
are  justly  esteemed  and  admired.  Liszt  has 
widened  the  domain  of  the  piano  to  an  extent 
which  seems  almost  incompatible  with  the  special 
nature  of  the  instrument.  His  innovations  in  the 
art  of  playing  are  manifold;  in  transcribing 
Paganini's  Caprices  he  secured  for  the  piano 
technical  figures  never  before  applied;  in  ar- 
ranging Beethoven's  and  Berlioz's  Symphonies 
he  expanded  the  chords  to  dimensions  which,  for 
the  majority  of  players,  are  absolutely  impos- 
sible. An  adequate  rendering  of  his  pieoes 
requires  not  only  great  physical  power,  but  a 
mental  eneigy — ^we  might  idmost  call  it  a  fiana- 
tical  devotion — ^whioh  few  persons  possess.  liszt 
himself  has  these  physical  powers,  this  iron  will, 
this  spontaneous  enthusiasm,  but  only  a  very  few 
of  his  disciples  can  boast  of  possessing  them  in 
concert.  If  Thalberg  was  blamed  because  his 
successful  Fantasias  promoted  the  composition  of 
shallow  and  worthless  pieces,  Liszt  might  be 
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equally  reproached  for  haTiiig  caoaed  more  bad 
piano-playiBg,  more  '  thumping/  and  more  empty 
Doiee,  than  was  known  before  his  time.  It  most 
be  admitted  that  he  himaelf,  thanks  to  his 
exceptional  powers,  has,  in  regard  to  technical 
execution,  attained  the  Idghest  point  that  hnman 
Intelligence  and  skill  can  possibly  attain;  al- 
though even  in  his  best  time  he  was  never  so 
certain  of  a  perfect  performance  as  was  his  more 
phlegmatioy  sober,  and  carefol  rival,  Thalberg. 
OoofuioBal  shortcomings,  however,  are  readily 
excused  in  a  man  so  fuU  of  genius,  and  of  grand 
liberal  ideas  and  intentions,  and  so  rich  in  all 
possible  accomplishments,  a  man  indeed,  who, 
mdependently  of  his  musical  attainments,  belongs 
to  the  most  distingmshed  persons  of  this  century. 
But  the  followers  and  disciples  of  Liszt  cannot 
boast  of  the  exceptional  qualities  of  their  idol, 
and  therefore  their  thumpizig,  jerky,  and  inco- 
herent playing,  their  inability  to  produce  a 
mellow  singing  tone,  their  want  of  respect  for 
the  old  ola88i<»l  school,  and  their  one-sidedness, 
will  not  meet  with  such  ready  excuse  as  was 
willingly  granted  to  their  great  master. 

Among  celebrated  muaicians  who  took  great 
interest  in  pianoforte-playing  were  Fsliz  Mbn- 
DELsaoHN  Babtholdt  (1809-1847)  and  Bobebt 
SoHXTiiAnK  (1810-1856).  Mendelssohn  was  an 
expert  and  fluent  performer,  but  it  was  not  so 
much  the  brilliancy  of  his  playing  that  was 
admired,  as  his  intelligent,  genial,  and  thoroughly 
musician-like  reading.  Mendelssohn's  charming 
*  Songs  without  Words  *  also  afforded  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  turbulence  and  passion  which  raged 
on  the  keyboard.  It  cannot  however  be  eaid 
that  his  Fantasias,  Sonatas,  Concertos,  or  Caprices 
present  any  particular  novelty  with  regaj^l  to 
technical  execution ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
Capricdo  in  F|  minor  (op  .5),  his  pieces  are  not 
very  difficult,  they  are  each  and  all  practically 
written,  sound  uniformly  well,  and  afford,  without 
exception,  capital  material  for  study. 

No  composer  has  taken  a  deeper  interest  in 
pianoforte  music  and^  playing  than  Bobebt 
Schumann.  His  numerous  remarks^  upon  the 
works  and  performances  of  celebrated  pianists, 
his  suggestions'  as  to  the  practice  of  certain 
flgures,  his  desire  to  increase  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  inatrument,  are  all  expressed  in 
a  lucid  manner,  and  are  thoroughly  to  the 
point.  But  above  all,  his  own  magnificent, 
original,  and  highly  poetic  pieces  form  an  epoch 
in  the  pianoforte  literature,  and  open  a  new  era 
for  pianoforte-playing.  Schumann's  four  yolumes 
of  piano  pieces  contain  indeed  the  noblest  task 
for  the  student :  many  a  new  figure,  many  an 
original  and  ingenious  combination,  or  valuable 
suggestion,  will  be  detected  by  the  attentive  and 
thoughtful  student.  When  Schumann's  pieces 
are  played  in  the  proper  manner,  the  instrument 
appears  in  its  noblest  and  finest  form,  and  in 
novelty  and  decided  beauty  and  ingenuity  of 
effect,  his  pieces  are  unrivalled. 
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*  Fbbdxbio  FBAN9018  Chopin  (1809-1849)  ^ 
one  of  the  most  perfect  pianists ;  his  'technique* 
was  admirable,  his  touch  supple,  mellow,  rich, 
full,  sweet,  and  ethereal;  his  execution,  dear 
and  uniformly  correct;  his  expresnon  noble, 
romantic,  tender,  and  delicate.  If  in  his  Noo> 
tumes  he  carries  out  the  suggesticRns  of  John 
Field,  and  in  other  pieces  recalls  the  romantio 
spirit  and  feeling  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  m 
his  later  works  he  relies  otn  his  own  pecoUarij 
strong  Polish  individuality.  In  his  Etudee,  op. 
10  and  op.  35,  in  his  Concertos  and  Fantainaay 
Impromptus  and  Preludes,  Polonaises  and  Ma- 
zurkas, Valses  and  Ballades,  in  each  and  all, 
plenty  of  new  material  is  to  be  found.  There  is 
a  great  affinity  between  Chopin  and  Schumann 
in  point  of  poetical  and  romantic  feeling ;  but 
Chopin's  music  is  more  like  elegiac  poetry,  whilst 
Schumann's  poetical  feeling  rests  on  an  intel- 
lectual background,  and  has  therefore  a  stronger 
substance.  Each,  however,  completes  the  other, 
and  each  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
the  art  of  pianoforte-playing  in  its  best  style. 
Ai>OLPH  HxNSiLT  (1 8 1 4-),  for  eight  months  a 
pupil  of  Hummel,  owes  the  greater  part  of  bis 
excellent  playing  to  a  lady,  Madame  de  Fladt. 
His  playing  is  truly  magnificent — a  consummate 
mastery  over  the  most  intricate  technical  dif- 
ficulties, combined  with  a  noble  and  manly  ex- 
pression, producing  a  singularly  rich  and  eupho- 
nious effect  without  the  slightest  effort,  and  with- 
out any  risk  of  injury  to  the  instrument,  or  of 
straining  its  limits  of  endurance.  In  one  respect 
Henselt  might  be  called  a  younger,  stronger, 
brother  of  J.  B.  Cramer ;  he  possessea  the  same 
plastic  roundness,  euphony,  and  mellowness  of 
playing  as  did  the  celebrated  composer  of  the 
excellent  Studies.  The  style  of  perforoiAnce  of 
William  (afterwards  Sib  W.)  Sterndale  Bek- 
NBTT  (1816-1875),  was  full  of  grace  and  tender^ 
nees ;  a  sweet  and  charming  clear  touch,  a  modest 
and  quiet  demeanour  at  the  instrument,  produced 
on  the  listener  a  highly  pleasing  and  satis&ctory 
impression — indeed  Ms  performance  was  that  of 
a  refined,  thoughtful  musician ;  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  owned  that  his  playing  lacked  energy, 
force,  and  enthusiasm.  Wilhelm  Taubsrt 
(18 II-).  a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  possesses  the 
best  qualities  of  an  eminent  pianist;  a  crisp, 
dear,  yet  elastic  touch,  uniform  correctness,  re- 
fined phrasing,  each  and  all  contribute  to  create 
on  the  public  a  rare  and  satisfactory  impression. 
Ferdinand  Hilleb  (181  i-),  a  pupil  of  Humiuel, 
understood  how  to  profit  by  the  best  that  his  con- 
temporaries offered,  and  is  justly  admired  for 
the  fluency,  fine  rhythmical  accentuation,  and 
peculiarly  clear  phiaung  of  his  performance. 
Stephen  Helleb  (1815-),  although  seldom  ap- 
pearing in  public^  has  shown  in  his  beautiful 
Studies,  and  in  n)any  of  his  other  poetical  and 
agreeable  pieces,  that  he  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  instrument.  Alex- 
▲NDEB  Dbbtsohock  (1818-1869),  a  pupil  of 
WenzelTomaschek  (i  774-1850),  had,  by  untiring 

I  industry,  obtained  Buch  wonderful  facility  and 
force  in  his  left  hand,  as  to  be  nickuameid  the 
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pianist  with  the  two  right  hands.  TniOfiOB 
KuLLAK  (1818-),  a  papil  of  Agtho  (1790)  and 
Carl  Gsernj  (i  791-1857),  most  valued  as  teacher 
(among  his  pupils  are  Charles  Wehle,  Xaver 
Soharwenka,  Erika  lie,  Helene  Magnus,  Grttn- 
feld.  Alma  Hollander  (Haas),  Heinr.  Hofinann), 
is  also  one  of  the  most  exoeUent,  thoughtful,  and 
poetical  of  performers ;  in  playing  tender  passages 
and  pianissimo  he  had  in  his  best  tiuie  (1843- 
i852)noriyaL  Rudolph  WiLLiaB8(i 821 -1 878) 
was  a  pupil  of  Hummel ;  his  specialities  were 
the  shake  and  the  staccato,  and  in  those  d^ 
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partments  of  playing  he  produced  extraordinary 
effects.  We  nave  to  mention  also  the  celebrated 
Amtoini  BnBiNSTaiN(i8a9-),  a  pupil  of  Villoing 
of  Moscow.  Rubinstein  is  a  performer  of  Titanic 
force,  yet  capable  of  producing  the  softest^  most 
ethereal  tones;  he  is  besides  the  intermreter  of 
all  imaginable  styles  and  sdiools.  The  late 
Cabl  Tadszo  (1841-1871),  a  pupil  of  Lisst, 
possessed  the  most  patiently  trained  and  most 
carefully  refined  technical  execution,  and  had  in 
certain  branches  of  pianoforte-playing  no  rivaL 
If  at  times  wanting  in  enthusiasm  and  warmth 
of  feeling,  the  perfection  of  his  technical  ex- 
ecution was,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficient  to 
afford  his  audience  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satis&ction.  Hans  vok  Bulow  (1830-)  has 
g^ven  many  proofs  of  a  prodigious  memory,  "which 
ia  however  not  always  faithful  to  the  original 
text  of  the  composer,  and  for  this  reason  has  not 
the  same  value  for  the  eamegt  musician  which 
the  general  public  seems  to  attach  to  it.  His 
undertaking  to  play  the  fi,ve  most  advanced  and 
most  difficult  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  at  one  sitting, 
though  in  itself  a  prodigious  feat,  seems  one  of 
those  exaggerations  op^the  present  time,  whidi 
are  also  to  be  foun<}  amongst  less  interesting 
and  noble  occupations  than  pianoforte-playing. 
Beethoven  himBel£^  would  have  been  the  first 
to  deprecate  sucy  undertakings,  as  at  once  ex- 
hausting for  the  performer  and  wearisome  for  the 
listener.  With  regard  to  intelligence,  knowledge, 
memory  and  teclmical  execution,  BUlow  stands 
deservedly  vi^ry  high,  and  the  parogrammes  of 
his  recitals  ybmbrace  the  masters  of  all  schools 
and  styles./  Johannes  Bbahms's  (1833-)  style 
of  playinc^  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Liszt 
and  his  disciples.  His  piano  works  are  founded 
on  the  jpolyphonic  system  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
stronglyinfluenced  by  Robert  Schumann;  his 
style  fg  exceedingly  intricate,  and  presents 
numy /difficulties  for  the  executant— difficulties 
are  hardly  in  proportion  with  the  actual 
they  produce;  and  his  pieces  demand 
clear  execution  a  muscular  force  and 
ing  power,  which  few  players  possess ; 
same  time  their  earnestness,  solid  sub- 
and  intellectual,  logical  development,  are 
I  of  deep  interest  for  the  true  musician, 
le  distinguished  pianists,  Thalberg,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
contemporaries,  and  we  find  among  those 
followed  the  style  and  school  of  Thalbeig, 
^^dor  Dohler,  Leopold  von  Meyer,  Rudolph 
Wftiiman.    £mile   Prudent,   A.  Gonm,    Henri 


Ravina,  and  Tlnoent  Wallace.  Among  those 
who  indined  towards  the  style  of  Lust  are 
Antoine  Rubinstein,  Hans  von  Billow,  Oarl 
Tausig,  (}harles  Valentin  Alkan,  Henry  Litolff, 
Camilie  Sunt-Saens ;  and  among  those  who  felt 
Frederic  Chopin's  influence  are  Sduard  Wolff, 
Jacob  Rosenhain,  Stephen  Heller,  Julius  Sohul- 
ho£^  Joseph  Wieniawski,  Xaver  Soharwenka, 
and  Merits  Moszkowski  But  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  also  exeroised  a  great  influence 
upon  a  number  of  excellent  musicians,  who  fol- 
lowed the  maxims  of  those  illustrious  masters 
in  their  style  both  of  composition  and  pco^ 
formanoe.  Mendelssohn's  style  is  reproduoed  in 
the  works  of  the  Dane,  Niebi  W.  Qade  (1817-), 
William  Stemdale  Bennett,  Ctto  Goldschmidt, 
Wilhehn  KaUiwoda,  and  Carl  Reinecke,  whilst 
reminisoenoes  of  Schumann  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Wddemar  Bargiel,  Theodor 
Kirchner,  Rudolph  Yokkmann,  and  Adolph 
Jensen. 

In  looking  back  over  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  pianoforte-plaving  in  the  last  hundred 
years  we  find  that  the  rupture  between  the 
school  of  Mozart  (called  by  i'^tis  *  les  piauistes 
harmonistes')  and  that  of  Clementi  ('les  pianistes 
briUants')  took  place  about  1780.  Bosthoven, 
whose  first  piano  compositions  were  published  be- 
tween 1 790  and  1800,  appears  as  a  connecting  or 
mediating  link  between  these  schools ;  with  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  romantic  expresdoi  eomes  into 
the  foreground;  whilst Frans  Schubert  inclines 
more  towards  the  lyrical  phase.  After  this  time 
( 1830-1840)  the  technical  school  appears  entirely 
in  the  ascendant;  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
then  succeed  in  diverting  attention  towards  their 
poetical  and  classical  tendency ;  whilst  the  genial 
Pole,  Frederic  Chopin,  refines  and  polishes  the 
trfffthn^*^^  material,  uid  reintroduces  the  charming 
effect  of  a  sweet,  supple,  and  singing  style  of 
playing.  With  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  Rubinstdn 
and  Tausig,  the  brilliancy  of  technical  exeoutiom 
reaches  its  culminating  point;  with  regard  to 
rapidity,  force,  ingenuity  of  combinations,  and 
AftasAmg  effect,  it  is  uot  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  highest  point  has  been  gained,  and  that  with 
respect  to  quantity  of  notes  and  effects  our  pre- 
sent players  are  unrivalled ;  whether  the  quality 
is  as  good  as  it  formerly  was  (about  1825)  may 
be  questioned.  Our  present  Grand  or  Concert 
pianos  offer  to  the  perfoxmer  every  possible  ad- 
vantage and  fiscility,  but  the  perfection  of  the 
instruments  has  in  itself  tended  to  lessen  the 
earnest  study  on  the  part  of  the  player  which 
was  formerly  necessary  for  the  production  of 
tone.  This  defect  is  partly  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  too  many  of  the  present  pianists  in  renrd  to 
the  construction  of  Uie  instrument  on  which  they 
perform.  Whilst  every  player  on  the  flute,  oboe, 
daiinet,  bassoon,  horn,  violin,  or  vidonoello  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  his 
instrument,  few  pianists  are  able  to  describe  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  a  Vienna,  half-English, 
or  English  mechanism,  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
enoe  ^tween  the  actions  of  an  Erard,  a  Pleyel, 
a  Broadwood,  a  Steinwi^,  or  %  CoUard  Grand 
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piuio»  or  the  degree  of  force  which  each  of  these 
different  actions  is  calculated  to  bear.  Something 
is  also  due  to  the  piano  itself.  Whilst  the  Vienna 
hammer  of  the  time  of  Beethoven  and  Hummel 
(i 8 1 5-1 830)  was  covered  with  four  or  five  layers 
of  buckskin  of  'varying  thickness,  the  present 
hammer  is  covered  wiu  only  one  piece  of  felt, 
and  produces  a  tone  which  though  lai^r  and 
stronger,  is  undoubtedly  less  elastic ;  the  action 
of  the  Vienna  piano  was  vety  simple,  and  it 
lacked  the  escape-movement  and  many  other 
improvements  which  enable  the  present  piano, 
with  its  almost  perfect  mechanism,  to  do  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  work  for  the  performer. 
Thus  we  find  that  while  formerly  tone,  with  its  dif- 
ferent gradations,  touch,  the  position  of  the  finger, 
etc.,  had  to  be  made  matters  of  special  study,  the 
present  piano  with  its  accomplislunents  saves  this 
study :  whilst  formerly  the  pedal  was  used  but 
sparingly,  it  is  at  present  used  almost  incessantly. 
Clearness,  neatness  of  execution,  a  quiet  deport- 
ment at  the  instrument,  were  once  deemed  to  be 
absolute  necessities ;  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  are 
gratified  at  present  with  these  excellent  qualities. 
Whilst  in  past  times  the  perfoimertreated  his 
instrument  as  a  respected  and  B^Io?Mi^i^d, 
and  almost  caressed  it,  many  of  our  p 
formers  appear  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy,  who 
to  be  fought  with,  and  at  last  conquered.  These 
exaggerated  notions  cannot  last,  and  tibeir  fre- 
quent nusapplication  must  in  the  end  become 
evident  to  the  public;  and  it  is  probable  that 
sooner  or  later  a  reaction  will  set  in,  and  the 
sound  principles  of  our  forefathers  again  be 
followed. 

The  enormous  progress  made  by  our  leading 
piano-manufiM^turers,  the  liberal  application  of 
metal  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
rich,  full,  and  eminently  powerful  tone  thereby 
gained,  are  fi>llowed  by  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
the  effective  performance- of  chamber  music.  The 
execution  of  a  piece  for  the  piano,  violin  and 
violoncello,  in  the  style  which  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  desired  and  ima^ned,  is  now  an 
impossible  thing ;  indeed  the  equilibrium  between 
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the  instrument  of  pereusnon  and  the  string  inrtm- 
ments  is  now  lost.  The  just  rival  of  the  present 
piano  is  no  longer  a  single  violin  or  violoncello. 
but  the  full  orchestra  itwlf.  Increased  muocular 
force  on  the  part  of  the  player,  exerted  on  pianos 
of  ten  times  the  ancient  tone,  is  now  opposed  to 
the  tone  of  instruments  which  have  undeigtne 
no  increase  of  power — indeed  the  rise  in  the 
pitch  of  the  concert  piano  necessitates  at  times 
the  use  of  thinner  strings  in  the  violin  and 
violoncello.  The  much  fuller  and  almost  inceasant 
employment  of  broken  chords  (arpeggios)  in  the 
piano  part  of  sonatas,  trios,  and  other  chjunber- 
pieces,  is  absolutely  overwhelming  to  the  string 
instruments;  passages  which  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven introduced  in  single  notes  appear  now 
in  octaves,  which  are  mostly  played  so  lond  aa 
almost  to  ^ence  the  weaker  tone  of  the  string  in- 
strument ;  and  whilst  formerly  the  thinner  tone  of 
the  piano  allowed  an  amalgamation  of  tone-colour, 
the  preponderance  of  mettJ  in  the  present  instm- 
ment  precludes  it.  It  would  therefore  often  be 
most  desirable  for  the  pianist  to  forego  some  of 
his  undoubted  advantages  with  regard  to  force, 
by  pUving  with  moderation,  by  using  the  pedal 
with  mscrimination,  and  (particulariy  in  rooms 
of  smaller  dimensions),  by  not  opening  the  entire 
tiano.  If  the  above  assertions  are 
doubted,  a  ~<^ttParison  of  the  last  movements  of 
Beethoven's  c!!vnorTrio  op.i,  and  Mendelssohn's 
G  minor  Trio,  o^^6,  wiU  at  once  show  their  car- 
rectness.  If  the  '{^ano  is  considered  as  (what  it 
was  to  our  forefathers)  a  chamber  instmmenty 
we  may  point  to  it  as'  the  most  perfect  and  satis- 
£ictory  of  all ;  but  wh<?n,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  used  to  substitute  th>e  orchestra,  it  falls — in 
spite  of  all  its  prodigiou.!*  capabilities — short  of 
the  expected  effect.  The  thoughtful  pianist  wiU 
therefore  exercise  a  just  disVetiou  and  modera- 
tion, and  will  thus  be  able  to  Jfoduoe  a  legitimate 
effect  of  which  neither  Mozart  iJfi'  Beethoven  ever 
dreamt.  \ 

A  Ust  of  the  most  distinguish^wc^c****^  ^ 
the  piano  in  strictly  chronological*^**^  ^*^"  °^ 
of  interest.     •  ^ 


Cwi  PhUlpp  Inuuinel  Btch      .     1714-178B 

Bchobert 1780-1768 

Johann  Ghrlstlaa  Bkch  1735—1782 

johannWanbAl  ....  1739-1813 
Jobman  Wilh«lin  Hacttler  .  .  1747—1823 
Johann  Fnni  XiiTer  Stertcal  (abM)  17»>-U17 

■' 1751-lffl8 

1782-1832 
17W-17B1 
1757-1825 
1786-1848 
17<iO-I8SS 
1761-1812 
1764-1825 


NlcolM  JoMpb  Hullnuuidel 
Muzlo  Clemantl 
Wolfsang  Amadeus  Mbart 
JoMphOalinak^abM).  , 
Louis  Adam  .  .  .  , 
Vaoetto  Strsichar  (Stein)  , 
Johann  Ludwig  Diuiak 
Daniel  Btefbalt      .      . 

Anton  Bberl 1765-1M7 

August  Ebarhard  MOllar     .      .     1767—1817 
Ludwig  van  BeethOTeo        .  1770—1827 

John  Bapibt  Cramer    .  .     1771—1806 

Joseph  Woelfl        ....     1772—1812 
Chrlstoph  Ernst  rrladrlcb  WeTM   1774-1842 


Wenxel  Tomaschek 
Joeepha  Aurenhammer 
Ludwig  Berger 
Francesco  Oiusappa  PoUlnl 
Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel 
Johann  Honalka  . 
Mloolaus  Ton  KruA     , 
flanny  KuRbeek    . 
Johnriald     .      .      .      . 


1774-1860 
.  1T76-1814 
.  1777-18W 
.  1778-1847 
.  1T78-1837 
.     1778-1860 

about  1780-(?) 

.    i78a-i»r 


August  Alexander  Klengel 

Ferdhiand  Blea 

Charles  Neate.      .      . 

Carl  Maria  f  on  Weber  . 

Ludwig  BOhner 

Frledrlch  Kalkbrenner 

Johann  Peter  Pizls 

Aloys  Schmitt 

Maria  Sxymaaowska 

Catherlna  Clbblnl-Kozelueh 

CarlCtamy    . 

Johann  Hugo  Worzlschek 

WUhelm  Wttrfel    .      . 

Cipriani  Potter 

Ignax  Moscheles    . 

Jacques  Herz  . 

Jacob  Schmitt 

Lucj  Anderson 

Henri  Bertlnl . 

Carl  Mayer     .      .       . 

Joseph  Chrlstoph  Kessler 

Carl  Oeorg  LIckl 


Jean  AmMee  Le  Froldde  Mireaux  180^1874 

Lulse  Farrenc  (Dumont)  1804— 18ni 

Carl  August  Krebs  (Mledke)      .  1804—1880 

Sir  Julius  Benedict  .  1804— 

Henri  Ueiz 1805- 

Joeepb  Nowakowskl  I80fr- 
Amia  Caroline  de  Belief  Ille-Oury 


.     1784-18B2 

.      1784-1838 

.     1784-1877 

.     1786-1826 

.     1787-1860 

,      1788-1840 

,      17i»-l»74 

.     1780-1866 

,  ?17»0-18Sl 

,     1790-18S8 

,      1791-1867 

1791-182S 

1701-1833 

1792-1871 

1794-1870 

1794-1880 

1796-1883 

,     1797-1K78 

179»-1«76 

1790-1862 

1800-1872 

1801-18r7 


^: 


Geerga  A.  Osborne 
Hubert  Ferdinand  Kuflterath! 
Felix  MendelSBohn-Barthold/ 
Frederic  Fran9oU  Chopin 
Louise  (Darid;  Dulcken 
Camllle  Marie  Stamaty 
Marie  Plerel  .  . 
Wllhelm  Taubert  . 
Leopoldlne  Blahetka 
Henri  Boeellen 
Ferdinand  HUler  . 
Franz  Llsct 
Slglsmund  Thalbert 
Joseph  Schad  . 
William  Henry  Holmes 
GustaT  FlOgd .  , 
Kmst  Haberbler  . 
Charles  Valentin  Alkaa 
Jacob  Bosenhain  . 
Louis  Winkler 
Theodor  DOhier 
Anton  Qerite  . 
Adolph  Henselt 
Oelphine  von  Schauroth 
Stephen  Heller 
Carl  Voss .  .  . 
Cart  Hasllnger 
Sir  William  Stemdale  Bnaeti 
Joasph  Adalbert  Paeher     . 
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B4aax4WoIir.      . 
I<eopo1d  Ton  Meyer 
Antolne  Fmn^oli  Marmontel 
*»fle  Beanie  Prudent .       . 
Alezuder  Drsysehock .      . 
Ignu  Tedeaco . 
Antoine  de  Kontakl 
Alexandre  Philippe  Bm'et    . 
Henri  Bavlna .... 
T*»«odor  Kullek 
Mortler  De  Fontaine     ! 
lH>uie  Laoombe      .      ', 
Adolph  Gutmann  . 
Clara  Schumann.  lU*  Wieek 
Albert  Loesohhom       .      . 
Carl  BTen 

Carl  Halle  (Charlei  HaU4)  .' 
Alexander  Ernat  X-esca.      . 
Henry  Litolff  . 
I*uta  KOhler  .... 
"Wllhelm  KrOger    . 
Charles  Edward  Horslej     . 
Budolph  WiUmers       .      . 
i^sandre  Edeuanl  Ooria   . 
WilhelmKuhe       .      .      . 
Adolph  Blassmann* 
TheodorKirchner.      .      . 
CarlBeinecke.      .      .      . 


U16— mo 

KdttoardFnndi    .      . 

.     1884- 

.    UBS^um 

M16- 

Anton  Hersbers    .      . 

.      .      182B- 

Franz  fiendel  .      .      . 

.     US3-1874 

l«lft- 

Charles  Wehle       .      . 

.     H2fr- 

.      1838- 

wn-vm 

Julius  flc*»"'>w>«T    . 

.     182S- 

Wilhelmlne  GlauM-Szarrady      .    1834- 

l«lfr-18M 

MorlU  StrakoKh  .      . 

.     1825- 

Alezander  Wlnterberger 

.     1884- 

1817- 

.     18aS-1880 

Ouglielmo  Andreoll      . 

.     1888-1880 

1817- 

Walter  Cecil  Hactersn 

.     1888- 

OamiUe  Salnt-flaens     . 

.      1886- 

lffl7- 

.      1888- 

Joseph  WIenlawsU       . 

.       .     1857- 

I»a8-1888 

Wllhelm  Speidel    .       . 

.      M»- 

Constantln  BCLrgel 

.       .      18S7- 

181ft- 

Hermann  A.  WoUenfaaapt 

.      1827-U6S 

Theodors  Bitter     .      . 

.       .      1838- 

181»- 

Edward  BQia          .       . 

.     1887- 

John  Francis  Bamett  . 

.       .     1838- 

181ft- 

Adolfo  Fumagalll  . 

.     182«-1856 

Arabella  Goddard  .      . 

.       .     18W- 

181»- 

Hani  Beeling  .      .       . 

.     180-1888 

.      18a»- 

1R1»- 

.      182ft- 

Friedrich  Oemabelm    . 

.     1M9- 

181»- 

Auguit  Dupont      .      . 

.     1888- 

Peter  Tschaikowakl      . 

,     .    iMy- 

181»- 

L.  H.  Oottachalk    .      . 

.     1829-1889 

LoaisBrassln.       .      . 

,      .     1840- 

181»- 

Ernst  H.Lftbeck    .      . 

.      l«»-lg7« 

OarlTaustg    .      .      . 

.     1841-lWl 

laao-iMB 

Otto  Ooldschmldt .      . 

.      1829- 

Heinrlch  Hoftnann 

.     184»- 

isa^- 

Anton  BublnatelD . 

.      1«H>- 

llOO- 

Helnrfch  F.  D.  Btlehl    .      . 

.      1829- 

Sdvard  Grieg .       .      . 

^     .     1843- 

1820- 

Bant  Ton  fialow    .       . 

.      1830- 

Edward  Dannrenther  . 

.     1844— 

1821-1878 

Adolph  Sehloeuer.       . 

.      1830- 

EilkaUe.      .      .      . 

.     BMfr- 

18ia  -1878 

Carl  Klindworth   .      . 

.      1830- 

Anna  Mehllg  .      .      . 

.     184»- 

18!2»-1880 

JoMph  Afcher       .       . 

.     1831-UOe 

Xarer  Scharwenka       .      . 

.      1850- 

1823- 

.     1831- 

Marie  Krebe    .      .      . 

.     1881- 

Iffl*- 

Julius  ron  Kolb     . 

.     18S1- 

MoriU  MossowsU  .      . 

.     1854— 

iim- 

Alfred  Jaell    .      .      . 

.      1832- 

.       .     18G8- 

UEM- 

Julius  Epstein      .      .      . 

.      ISfi- 

Among  living  pianists  whose  names  are  favour- 
ably known  and  deserve  ample  recognition  are — 
Vincent  Adler,  Carlo  Andreoli,  Walter  Bache, 
Carl  Barmann,  Jan.,  Heinrich  Barth,  Oscar 
Beringer,  Ignaz  Brilll,  Charles  Delioux,  Mme.  Es* 
wpoff,  Herr  Griinfeld,  Frits  Hartvigsen,  Richard 
Kleinmichel,  Ernst  Rudorff,  Giovanni  Sgambati, 
Franklin  Taylor,  Marie  Wieck,  Agnes  Zimmer- 
mann.  ^  [P.] 

PIANO  MfiCANIQUE.  An  invention  of 
the  late  M.  Debain  of  Paris  (died  1877),  for  the 
mechanical  performance  of  masical  compositions 
upon  a  pianoforte  without  disturbing  its  key- 
board, or  its  capability  for  manual  performance. 
To  manage  this  the  pinned  barrel  employed  in 
the  street  pianos  and  barrel-organs  has  to  give 
place  to  a  novel  and  ingenious  apparatus  in- 
vented and  adapted  to  his  'Piano  m^canique' 
by  Debain,  about  thirty  years  since.  To  an 
ordinary  upright  piano  he  supplied  a  second 
set  of  hammers  working  the  reverse  way  to  the 
ordinary  ones,  that  is,  from  above.  These 
hammers  are  set  in  motion  by  iron  levers,  the 
further  ends  of  which  are  tempered  hard,  and 
project  as  *  beaks  *  through  a  comb  of  four  <^ 
five  inches  long,  in  which  space  five  octaves 
of  the  keyboard  are  ingeniously  compressed. 
The  comb  crosses  transverselv  a  smooth  iron 
plato  fixed  along  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
'  Planchettes,*  or  small  boards  upon  which  the 
piece  to  be  played  is  pinned  (as  on  a  barrel), 
are  by  simple  machinery  connected  with  a 
handle,  made  to  travel  along  this  plate,  the  pins 
doing  the  work  of  the  fingers  upon  the  levers. 
The  dynamic  shades  of  piano  and  forto,  accent, 
eto.,  are  produced  by  varying  the  height  of  the 
pins.  In  this  way  a  mechani^  substitute  for  ex- 
pression is  obtained.  The  planchettes  may  be 
endless,  and  are  sold  by  the  metre  or  yard. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  Debain*s  invention 
is  that  his  upper  system  of  hammers  has  the 
same  *  striking-place '  {i.e,  measured  division  of 
the  string  for  the  impact  of  the  hammers)  that 
the  keyboard  hammers  have.  This  is  achieved 
by  moving  the  latter  forward  when  the  me- 


chanical apparatus  comes  into  play.  The  great 
defect  of  the  contrivance  is  the  want  of  damping 
during  performance,  but  the  dampers  can  he 
brought  down  bodily  upon  the  strings  by  a  stop 
adjacent  to  the  'beaks'  when  the  playing  is 
over.  The  additional  cost  of  the  plajichette 
mechanism  is  25  guineas  ;  it  does  not  disfigure 
the  instrument.  When  applied  by  Debain  & 
Co.  to  the  organ  or  harmonium  it  is  styled 
'  Antiphonal.' 

The  mechanical  pianos  called  '  Handle  pianos ' 
that  are  so  much  used  in  and  about  London, 
come  principally  from  Italy.  According  to  par- 
ticulars supplied  by  Messrs.  Imhof  &  Mukle 
of  Oxford  Street,  London,  there  are  *  about 
400  of  these  instruments  in  daily  use  in  the 
metropolis,  ranging  in  value  firam  £16  to  £icx). 
Some  are  let  upon  hire  by  masters  who  charge 
from  8«.  to  i8«.  a  week  for  them;  but  in  most 
instances  they  are  the  property  of  the  Italians 
who  take  them  about,  the  price  having  been  paid 
by  instalments.  These  instruments  are  strongly 
made,  to  stand  hard  work  and  weather ;  the  felt 
hammers  have  leather  coating,  and  there  are 
three,  and  in  the  treble  often  four,  strings  to 
each  note.  The  action  is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
the  pin  of  the  barrel  pressing  down  a  crank, 
which  gives  the  blow ;  a  spring  causing  the  im- 
mediate return  of  the  hammer.  There  are  no 
dampers  excepting  in  a  few  instances  in  the 
lowest  bass  notes,  and  no  attempt  to  regulate  the 
pinning  of  the  barrel  to  produce  louder  or  softer 
notes.  Messrs.  Imhof  &  Mukle  make  superior  me- 
chanical pianos  with  chromatic  scale ;  the  peram- 
bulating '  handle-pianos  *  having  at  best  a  diatonic 
scale,  with  one  or  two  accidentals.  [A.J.H.] 

PIANO -VIOLIN  (Fr.  VioUn  Quatuar ; 
Germ.  Geigenwerls),  Schroeter,  the  ^  German 
claimant  to  the  invention  of  the  pianoforte, 
refers  in  an  autobiograpbicftl  sketch^  to  a 
*  Geigenwerk,'  that  is  fiddle-work,  from  Nurem- 
beig,  which  partly  solved  the  problem  of  a  keved 
instrument  capable  of  more  expression  than 
the  clavichord;    but    the  trouble  of   working 

1  Sea  Dr.  Oacar  Paul's  ■  GeKhlcble  des  Olarien.'  Leipilc  U08L 
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the  treadlev^like  a  weaver's,  as  he  said — was 
too  great  a  drawback  to  its  use.  This  most  have 
been  the  *  Nttmbeiigisch  Gambenwerk*  of  Hans 
Hajdn,  organist  to  the  chnrob  of  St.  Sebald, 
who  made,  aboat  i6io,  a  haxpsichord-shaped 
instrument,  strung  with  catgut.  The  strmgs 
were  beneath  the  soondboard*  and  were  acteid 
upon  by  rollers  covered  with  rosined  parchment. 
Tjie  rollers  were  set  in  motion  bj  a  wheel,  and 
by  pressure  of  keys  came  in  contact  with  the 
strings.  The  tone  was  capable  of  increase  and 
diminution,  and  resembled  in  Hnibre  that  of  the 
Viol  di  Gamba — whence  the  name  '(Gamben- 
werk.* The  original  idea  exists  in  the  Hurdy 
Gurdy. 

A  tolerably  long  list  of  similar  experiments 
in  France,  Germany,  and  even  Russia,  is  to  be 
found  in  Weloker*s  *  Der  Clavierbau '  (Frankfort, 
1870),  p.  163,  etc.  It  appears  that  Ghladni 
much  favoured  the  idea  of  a  piano  violin,  and 
under  his  auspices  one  was  made  in  1795  by 
von  Mayer  of  Gorlits.  The  form  was  that  of 
a  grand  piano ;  each  key  acted  upon  a  catgut 
stnng,  and  as  many  hairs  as  there  are  in  a  violin 
bow  were  adjusted  in  a  frame  for  each  string, 
a  pedal  setting  them  in  motion.  All  these  at- 
tempts however  failed  to  produce  a  useful  in- 
strument, from  the  impoesibilitv  of  playing  with 
rapidity :  slow  movements  alone  being  insufficient 
to  sati^  either  player  or  hearer. 

At  last,  in  1865,  Hubert  Gyrille  Baudot  in- 
troduced one  in  Paris  capable  of  rapid  articula- 
tion, and  named  it '  Piano  Quatuor/  patenting  it 
in  England  as  '  Piano- Violin.*  The  principle  of 
Baudot's  invention  is  very  simple,  although  the 
wheel-machinery  he  employs  is  complex.  The 
strings  are  of  wire,  as  in  a  pianoforte,  but  of 
greater  relative  thickness,  there  being  one  only 
to  each  note.  The  strings  are  vertical;  and 
attached  to  a  nodal,  or  nearly  nodal,  point  of 
each,  is  a  piece  of  stiff  catgut,  projecting  in  front 
more  than  an  inch.  A  roller,  covered  with  fine 
linen  and  slightly  rosined,  is  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  treadles  with  great  rapidity,  just  above 
the  catgut  ties,  but  not  touching  them  until  the 
keys  are  put  down,  when  they  rise  into  contact 
with  the  roller.  Motion  is  then  communicated 
through  the  ties  to  the  wires,  and  their  musical 
vibration  is  excited.  The  steel  string  by  its 
vibrating  length  and  tension  determines  the 
pitch ;  the  catgut  tie  gives  it  the  colour  of  tone 
or  timbre ;  and  the  impressioD  on  the  ear  is  that  of 
the  tone  of  a  violin.  Still  we  miss  the  attack  of  the 
bow,  which  gives  life  to  the  real  quartet.  [A.  J.  H.] 

PIATn,  Alfredo,  violoncellist,  was  bom  at 
Bergamo  Jan.  182  a.  His  father  was  first  violin 
in  the  orchestra  and  '  chapel*  of  that  town  (not  a 
singer  as  stated  by  F^tis).  In  his  earliest  ^outh 
Piatti  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of 
his  grand  unde  Zanetti,  an  excellent  musician 
and  perfonner;  and  he  began  playing  in  the 
orchestra  at  the  age  of  seven.  On  Zsjietti's  death 
he  was  accepted  at  the  Milan  Gonservatoire 
in  183a,  stuaied  under  Merighi,  and  made  his 
public  appearance  as  a  solo  performer  in  1837. 

In  1844  Piatti  came  to  England,  where  he  has 
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since  resided  during  the  musical  season.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  a  conoert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  on  June  34,  1844,  In  a 
concertino  by  Kummer,  his  performance  oi  which 
at  once  established  his  claim  to  be  ranked  as  ajk 
artist  of  extraordinary  excellence. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  that  at  this  same 
concert  Mendelssohn  played  Beethoven's  PF. 
Gonoerto  in  G  immediately  before  Piatti  ap- 
peared ;  in  spite  of  which  the  young  violonceUist 
obtained  an  unqualified  success.  Mendelssohn 
played  with  him  several  times  in  private  dniing 
this  visit,  and  is  said  to  have  completed  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto  for  violoncello  and 
orchestra  for  him.  The  MS.  however,  has  not 
been  found.  [See  Mbndxlbsohk,  ii.  285  a.]  The 
instrument  ^  (Nicolas  Amati)  he  then  used  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  Liszt.  The  'l^mes* 
thus  spoke  of  his  first  appearance.  'Piatti  is  a 
masterly  player  on  the  violoncello.  In  tone^ 
which  foreign  artists  generally  want^  he  is  equal 
to  lindley  in  his  b^t  days;  his  execution  is 
rapid,  diversified,  and  certain,  and  a  false  note 
never  by  any  chance  is  to  be  heard.' 

This  criticism  has  been  more  than  jnstified 
by  Piatti*s  career,  so  well  known  to  the  mnsical 
world  of  England,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  a  reputation  surpassed  by  that  of  no 
other  musical  artist.  With  an  absolute  command 
over  all  the  technital  difficulties  of  his  instrument 
Piatti  combines  a  fiiultiess  intonation  and  a  rare 
purity  of  tone  which,  without  any  apparent 
exertion,  never  fiuls  to  suffidentiy  assert  itself  in 
the  most  delicate  passages,  while  the  exqoimte 
taste  with  which  he  '  phrases*  invests  the  simplest 
melody  with  infinite  charm.  Ever  since  their 
oonmiencement  in  1859  he  has  held  the  post  of 
vidonoellist  at  the  well-known  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Goncerts,  and  has  perhaps  con- 
tributed as  much  as  any  artist  to  their  deserved 
success. 

Signer  Piatti  is  also  a  composer  of  no  mean 
merit.  A  concertino  and  two  concertos  for 
violoncello  with  orchestra,  and  also  some  grsoeful 
songs  with  violoncello  obbligato,  are  among  his 
most  important  original  works.  He  has  also  done 
good  service  in  arranging  and  bringing  into  notice 
many  foigotten  sonatas  by  Yeracini,  Talentini, 
Locatelli,  Boccherini,andother  writers  for  stringed 
instruments  of  the  i8th  century.  [T.P.H.] 

PIATTI  (plates),  the  Italian  equivalent  for 
cymbals.  It  is  the  term  by  which  the  cymbals 
are  usually  designated  in  a  score.  '  Sensa  piatti* 
indicates  that  the  bass-drum  is  to  be  played 
alone  without  the  cymbals.  [V.  de  P.] 

PIBROGH  (Gaelic  Piobairtachd,  a  pipe  tune). 
A  series  of  variations  for  the  bagpipe,  founded  on 
a  theme  called  the  urlar,  Pibrochs  are  the  highest 
form  of  bagpipe  music,  and  are  often  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  execute  properly.  The  variations,  gene- 
rally three  or  four  m  number,  increase  in  diffi- 
culty and  speed,  until  the  composition  concludes 
with  a  crtanluidh,  or  quick  movement.  Like 
all  bagpipe  music,  pibrochs  are  not  written  in 
any  proper  scale,  and  it  is  impossible  to  note 

1  Sow  tn  lb*  poiKwilon  of  th*  witt«r  of  thb  DoCloek 
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them  down  oorrectly  for  any  other  Inatrament, 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  imperfect  tuning  of  the 
bagpipe,  and  particularly  owing  to  the  presence 
of  an  extra  note  between  F  and  F|,  a  peculiarity 
which  is  also  found  in  the  Alpenhom.  [See 
Bagfifb  and  Banz  dbs  Yaohes.]  Fibrocha 
are  generally  of  a  warlike  character,  including 
marches  and  dlxges  ;  they  often  bear  the  names 
of  various  historical  and  legendary  events.  Thus 
*The  Baid  of  Kilchrist'  is  ascribed  to  Mac- 
donald  of  Glengarry's  piper,  who  composed  and 
performed  this  pibroch  in  the  year  1603,  during 
the  burning  of  a  church  with  its  whole  con- 
gregation ;  and  the  specimen  of  which  a  portion 
18  given  below — '  Failte  Phroinsa/  the  Prince's 
Salute — was  composed  by  John  Maclntyre,  piper 
to  Menzies  of  Menzies,  on  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  in  1715.  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that  the  music  is  always  contemporary 
with  the  events  which  the  pibrochs  commemo- 
rate ;  for  although  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
of  considerable  antiquity,  yet  the  names  of  old 
pibrochs  which  have  been  lost  are  often  trans- 
ferred to  new  compositions.  There  are  not  many 
collections  of  Highland  music,  but  the  best  are 
those  by  Patrick  Macdonald  (of  Kilmore),  Donald 
Macdonald,  and  Mackay.  The  following  is  the 
first  part  of  the  urlar  of  a  pibroch,  and  is  in- 
teresting, as  showing  the  'warblers'  or  grace- 
notes  in  which  good  pipers  excel.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  note  represented  by  F  is 
rather  sharper  in  the  bagpipe. 
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PICCINNI,  NiccoLA,  was  bom  at  Bari,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1728.  Except  for  the 
circumstances  which  brought  him  into  rivalry 
with  Gluck,  and  the  violent  warfare  waged  bo- 
tween  the  partisans  of  the  two  masters,  he  is 
little  remembered  now ;  yet  he  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  most  popular  of  Italian  operatic 
oomposers. 

The  son  of  a  musician,  he  was  at  first  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  but,  as  usual,  the 
attempt  to  repress  a  strong  natural  inclination 
only  resulted  in  confirming  and  strengthening  it. 
He  picked  up  by  ear  all  the  themes  he  heard,  and 
learned  to  play  them  in  secret,  while  the  mere 
sight  of  a  clavichord  was  enough  to  make  him 
tremble  with  emotion.  At  length,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bari,  he  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
servatorio  of  San  Onofrio,  then  presided  over  by 
Leo.    He  went  there  at  the  age  of  14,  and  was 


at  first  instructed  by  a  maestrino,  a  kind  of  pupil- 
teacher,  who  by  his  dry  dogmatic  lessons  and 
severity  only  succeeded  in  disgusting  the  gifted 
boy,  -who  showed  on  his  part  a  cSsposition  to  throw 
aside  all  controL  Leo  averted  this  by  taking 
him  for  his  own  pupil,  and  Durante  (who,  at 
Leo*s  death,  resumed  his  previous  mastership  of 
San  Onofrio)  had  also  an  especial  affection  for 
the  young  student.  '  The  others  are  my  pupils,' 
he  was  wont  to  say ;  *  this  one  is  my  son.' 

Piocinni  quitted  the  Conservatorio  in  1754, 
after  twelve  years  of  study,  and  made  his  dthut 
as  a  composer  with  the  opera  '  Le  Donne  dispet- 
toee,'  at  the  Florentine  theatre  at  Naples.  The 
success  of  this  piece  was  remarkable,  as  Logros« 
cino's  comic  operas  had  so  monopolised  the  stage 
that  it  was  difficult  for  any  others  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  Equally  fortunate  were  *Le  G^losie' 
and  *  U  Curioso  del  proprio  danno,*  both  in  the 
light  comic  style,  while  *Zenobia*  (San  Carlo, 
1756),  and  'Alessandro  nolle  Indie*  (Home, 
175^)1  not  only  pleased  the  public,  but  showed 
advance  in  power,  the  last-named  opera  contain- 
ing an  overture  which  was  greatly  admired. 
Picdnni  married,  in  1756,  Vincenza  Sibilla,  his 
pupil,  who,  to  great  personal  charms,  united  that 
of  a  beautiful  and  touching  voice.  Her  husband 
would  not  allow  her  to  appear  on  the  stage.  She 
was  however  an  exquisite  singer  in  private  cir- 
cles, and  Piccinni,  with  a  wide  experience  of 
prime  donne,  said  he  never  heard  his  own  airs  so 
perfsctly  rendered  as  by  her. 

It  was  at  Rome,  in  1760,  that  he  produced 
'Cecchlna,  ossia  la  Buona  Figliuola,*  perhaps 
the  most  popular  huffo  opera  that  ever  existcKl, 
and  which  for  years  had  a  most  extraordinary 
vogue.  It  was  performed  on  every  stage  in 
It^y,  and  on  most  stages  in  Europe,  and  every- 
where was  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm. 
At  Rome  it  was  played  not  only  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal theatres,  but  at  the  most  insignificant,  even 
that  of  the  Burattini,  or  marionnettes,  and  all 
classes  of  people  were  equally  delighted  with  it. 
Fashions  were  all  aUa  Ceccfiina:  inns,  shops, 
villas,  wines — ^in  fact  all  things  that  could  be 
named — were  called  after  her.  Nor  was  more 
weighty  appreciation  wanting.  'Sark  qualche 
ragazzo  o  qualche  ragazzata  (*  probably  some 
boy  or  boy's  work'),  said  JommeUi,  importuned 
on  his  return  to  Itsily  from  Stnttgard  with  per- 
petual praises  of  '  La  Ceochina '  and  its  author. 
He  went  however  to  hear  the  work  performed, 
and  his  dictum  to  the  amateurs  who  crowded 
round  him  at  the  end  to  know  his  opinion, 
was  '  Ascoltate  la  sentenza  d' Jommelli :  questo  h 
inventore*  ('Hear  the  opinion  of  Jommelli: 
this  is  an  inventor').  It  is  difficult  now  to 
account  for  the  immense  preference  given  to  *  La 
Ceochina'  over  other  works  of  the  time,  although 
the  airs  it  contains  are  lively,  as  well  as  gracetul 
and  pleasing.  In  the  next  year  another  triumph 
was  won  by '  L'Olimpiade,'  previously  set  by  Leo, 
Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  and  Jommelli,  but  never  so 
successfully  as  by  Piocinni.  Among  his  other 
improvements  on  existing  operatic  forms  must  be 
mentioned  his  extension  of  the  Duet,  hitherto 
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treated  in  »  oonTentioiial,  undiAinatio  way,  and 
the  variety  and  importanoe  he  gave  to  the  Fhiale, 
the  invention  of  which,  in,  many  movements,  u 
however  due  to  LqgroBcino.^  Hii  fiune  waa 
equalled  by  his  industry.  In  the  year  1761 
alone  he  virrote  six  open^,  three  serious  and  three 
oomic.  In  1 773  a  rival  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Anfossi,  sometime  Picdnni  s  pupil,  and  who  owed 
to  him  his  first  theatrical^  engagement.  He  was 
very  far  inferior  to  Piccinni,  but  his  '  Incognita 
perseguitata'  had  a  popular  success,  as  had  two 
or  three  weak  operas  that  followed  it  The  in- 
constant Roman  public  forsook  its  old  favourite ; 
an  opera  of  Piccinni's  was  hissed  by  Anfossi's 
partisans,  and  withdrawn.  This  so  affected  the 
composer's  sensitive  nature  that,  returning  to 
Naples,  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  in  danger 
for  many  months.  On  his  recovery  he  decided 
not  to  return  to  Rome.  In  1 774  he  had  given 
at  Naples  a  second  '  Alessandro  nelle  Indie/  su- 
perior to  the  first ;  he  now  wrote  a  hvffo  opera, 
*  I  viaggiatori,'  which  had  at  Naples  slinoBt  the 
success  of  *  La  Ceochina '  at  Rome. 

In  1 776  he  yielded  to  invitations  and  powerful 
inducements  held  out  to  him  to  go  to  Paris, 
where,  with  his  £ftmily,  he  arrived  in  December,  on 
a  promised  salary  of  6000  francs,  with  travelling 
expenses.  He  knew  not  a  word  of  the  French 
language,  but  Marmontel  undertook  to  be  his  in- 
structor, and  to  make  such  changes  in  several 
operas  of  Quinault  as  should  adapt  them  for 
modem  music.  For  some  time  he  passed  every 
morning  with  Piccinni,  explained  a  scene  to  him, 
taught  him  to  repeat  it,  marked  by  signs  the 
quantity  of  each  word  and  each  syllable,  and 
tiien  left  him  to  work.  The  next  morning  Pic- 
dnni sang  over  to  him  what  he  had  composed. 
His  first  French  opera, '  Roland '  (produced  Jan. 
I7i  1778),  was  completed  after  a  year's  labour  of 
this  kind. 

He  had  not  long  begun  it  when  the  famous 
feud  arose,  already  alluded  to,  between  his  ad- 
mirers and  those  of  Gluck.  This  great  man  had 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  French  serious' 
opera,  worthy  in  its  way  to  be  compared  to  the 
^  political  and  sodal  revolution  which  followed 
soon  after.  He  had  freed  the  tragic  lyrical  stage 
from  a  mass  of  uncouth  antedUuvian  conven- 
tionality, and  had  substituted  for  it  a  new  and 
living  form  of  Art.  Like  all  innovators,  he  had 
enemies,  and  those  who  had  been  disgusted  by  the 
uncompromising  fury  of  his  partisans  ranged 
themselves  under  Piodnni's  banner.  A  war  of 
pamphlets  and  other  writings  raged  unabated  for 
years.  It  divided  sodety ;  the  subject  was  un- 
safe. Men  met  each  other  for  the  first  time  with 
the  question,  almost  implying  a  challenge,  '  Sir, 
are  you  Gluckist  or  Piccinnist  ?  * 

Poor  Piccinni,  quiet  and  peaceable,  a  stranger 
to  intrigue,  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  the  tur- 
moil, which  was  such  that  on  the  night  of  the 
first  performance  of  '  Roland,*  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  his  personal  safety.  To  the  general 
surprise,  he  was  brought  home  in  triumph  to  his 
family.    The  opera  had  had  a  complete  success, 

1  See  Tol.  li.  pw  04,  Doto. 
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espedal  enthtisiasm  being  elicited  by  the  pretty 
ballet  airs, — a  curious  fact,  as  Piocinni  had  no 
sympathy  with  dandng,  and  disliked  havin^^  to 
write  dance  music. 

He  was  in  favour  with  Marie  Antoinette,  mud 
gave  her  two  singing-lessons  a  week  at  Vemaillis. 
The  satisfaction  of  teaching  so  distingnished  a 
pupil  was  supposed  to  be  its  own  sufficient  rew&rd ; 
at  any  rate  he  reodved  no  other  payment,  not 
even  ids  travelling  expenses. 

He  was  appointed  Director  of  a  ircupe  of  Ita- 
lian singers  engaged  to  give  perfbrmanoes  on 
alternate  nights  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  in  tins 
capacity  prwluced  '  Le  finte  Gemelle  *  (June  1 1, 
1778);  'La  buona  Figliuola'  (Deo.  7,  1778); 
'La  buona  Figliuola  maritata'  (April  15. 1779) > 
*D  Vago  disprezzato '  (May  16, 1 7 79).  The  idea 
now  occurred  to  the  prindpal  director  to  get  two 
operas  on  the  same  subject  from  the  fiunous 
rivals,  and  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride '  was  fixed  osl 
The  poetical  verdon  given  to  Piccinni  to  set  was 
so  bad,  that  after  oomposing  the  first  two  acts 
he  took  it  to  Ginguen^,  who  to  a  great  extent 
rewrote  the  book.  Meanwhile  the  manager,  vio- 
lating a  promise  made  to  Piccinni  to  the  contrary, 
had  Gluck*s  'Iphig^nie*  performed  first,  whidi 
met  with  the  brilliant  success  it  deserved.  Pic- 
cinni in  the  meantime  (Feb.  ao,  1780)  produoed 
*Atys,'  a  grand  opera,  superior  to  'Kdand*; 
some-  numbers  of  which,  especially  the  'Chorus 
of  Dreams,'  were  for  many  years  very  popular  at 
concerts ;  and  '  Ad^e  de  Ponthieu,'  a  lyric  tra- 
gedy (Oct.  2  7, 1 78 1 ).  His  *  Iphig^nie,'  produced 
Jan.  23, 1 781,  contained  many  beauties.  It  had 
small  chance  of  succeeding  after  Gluck*s,  but  was 
fairly  wdl  received  in  spite  of  the  untoward  in- 
cident which  marred  its  second  representatian. 
No  sooner  had  Mile.  Laguerre,  the  Ipliiginie  of 
the  evening  appeared  on  the  scene,  than  it  be- 
came painfully  evident  that  she  was  intoxicated. 
She  got  through  the  part  without  breaking  down, 
but  Uie  luckless  composer  heard  Sophie  Amould's 
hon  mot  going  from  mouth  to  mouth,  '  C^est  Iphi- 
g^e  en  Champagne.'  The  opera  had,  however, 
seventeen  consecutive  performances. 

Gluck  had  left  Paris  in  1780,  but  a  new  rival 
now  appeared  in  Saochini,  whose  '  Renaud'  (Feb. 
28,  1783)  had  considerable  success.  'Didon,* 
reckoned  Picdnni's  best  French  opera,  was  first 
produced,  by  command,  before  the  court  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  (Oct.  16, 1783),  and  afterwards  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra,  where  it  kept  the  boards  till  Feb. 
8,  1826— its  250th  representation.  At  the  same 
time  the  smaller  works  of  '  Le  Dormeur  ^veiU^' 
and '  Le  Faux  Lord'  were  being  performed  by  the 
Italian  company  and  were  very  popular.  About 
this  time  a  school  for  singing  was  established  in 
Paris,  of  which  Piccinni  was  appointed  prindpal 
master,  and  which  showed  the  results  of  his 
training  in  an  excellent  performance  of 'Rohmd* 
by  the  pupils.  But  the  tide  of  fiartune  seemed 
now  to  turn  against  him.  *Luoette'  and  'Le 
Mensonge  Offideux'  failed  in  1786  and  1787. 
'Diane  et  Endymion'  and  'P^n^ope'  had  met 
with  the  same  fate  not  long  before.  He  was 
not,    however,  embittered    by    these   reverses. 
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When  Saochini  died,  of  yexfttion  and  disappoint- 
ment, Piocinni  pronounced  his  fiineral  oration, 
full  of  delicate  and  discriminating  praise  of  all 
that  was  best  in  his  works.  When  Gluck  died, 
in  1787,  Piocinni  was  anxious  to  found,  by  sub- 
scription, an  annual  concert  in  memory  of  the 
great  man  'to  whom,'  he  wrote,  'the  lyrical 
theatre  is  as  much  indebted  as  is  the  Pirenoh 
stage  to  the  great  Comeille/  From  lack  of  sup- 
port, the  proposal  was  not  carried  out. 

'  Clytemnestra,'  a  serious  opera,  £uled  to  ob- 
tain a  representation,  and  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  in  1789,  and  he  lost  his  pension,  he 
returned  to  Naples.  Here  he  was  well  received 
by  the  king,  who  gave  him  another  pension. 
Some  of  his  old  works  were  performed,  as  well 
as  an  oratorio,  'Jonathan'  and  a  new  61^0 
opera,  'La  Serva  onorata.'  But  he  got  into 
trouble  owing  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters  with  a  young  Frenchman  of  avowed 
Liberal  opinions,  was  denounced  as  a  Jaco- 
bin, diBgraoed  at  Court,  and  his  next  opera 
purposely  hooted -down.  An  engagement  to 
compose  two  operas  at  Venice  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  absenting  himself  but  when,  at 
the  end  of  some  months,  he  was  foolish  enough 
to  return  to  Naples,  he  was  unmediately  placed 
by  the  first  minister,  Acton,  in  a  kind  of  arrest, 
and  forbidden  to  leave  his  house.  There  he  re- 
mained, in  misery  and  indigence,  for  four  years. 
He  had  previously  heard  that  all  the  property 
he  had  left  in  France  was  lost,  that  a  friend  for 
whom  he  had  become  security  was  bankrupt, 
and  that  all  his  scores  had  been  sold  to  pay  this 
man's  debts.  He  now  supported  himselj,  and 
beguiled  the  time  by  composmg  music  to  several 
Psalms,  translated  into  Italian  by  Saverio  Mattel. 
The  convents  and  churches  for  which  these  were 
written  became  possessors  of  the  orifirinal  scores, 
as  he  was  too  poor  to  have  them  copied. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  Bepublio 
brought  hope  for  him.  The  ambassador,  Can- 
daux,  procured  for  him  the  means  of  communi- 
cating with  his  firiends  in  Paris,  and  David,  the 
£unous  singer,  got  him  an  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment at  Venice.  With  some  difficulty  a  passport 
was  procured  for  him  by  Garet,  successor  to 
Canclaux,  and  Lach^ze,  secretary  of  legation, 
who  also  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  going, 
he  being  absolutely  penniless.  At  Bome  he 
was  fdted  by  the  French  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
and  persuaded  to  go  direct  to  Paris,  where  he 
amved  on  Dec.  3,  1798.  The  annual  distri- 
bution of  prizes  in  the  Conservatoire  occurred 
next  day,  and  Piccinni  was  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent. He  was  conducted  on  to  the  stage  and 
presented  to  the  publip  amid  deafening  applause. 
5000  fr.  were  granted  him  for  his  immediate 
necessities,  as  well  as  a  small  pension.  This  was, 
however,  most  irregularly  paid,  and  when  some 
months  later  his  family  arrived,  in  utter  desti- 
tution, from  Naples,  whence  they  had  had  to 
fly  in  the  wake  of  the  French  army,  poor  Pio- 
cinni found  himself  again  in  almost  desperate 
circumstances.  His  troubles  brought  on  an 
attack  of  paralysiB,  from  which  he  did  not  re- 
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cover  for  some  months.  Many  melancholy  MS. 
letters  of  his  are  extant,  showing  to  what  a 
miserable  state  he  was  reduced.  Some  are  ad- 
dressed to  Bonaparte,  praying  that  his  pension 
might  be  paid,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  de- 
pendent on  him.  Bonaparte  showed  him  kind- 
ness, and  paid  him  35  louis  for  a  militaiy  march. 
A  sixth  inspector's '  place  was  created  for  him 
in  the  Conservatoire,  but  he  was  now  again 
prostrated  bv  severe  illness,  aggravated  by  the 
treatment  of  surgeons  who  bl^  him  recklessly. 
He  rallied,  however,  and  went  to  Passy,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  strength,  but  fresh  do- 
mestic anxieties  pursued  him,  and  he  succumbed 
on  May  7,  1800.  He  was  buried  in  the  com- 
mon cemetery  (which  has  since  been  sold),  and 
a  stone  was  placed  over  him  by  friends. 

His  place  in  the  Conservatoire  was  given  to 
Monsigny,  on  condition  that  half  the  salary 
attached  to  it  should  be  paid  to  Mme.  Piccinni 
during  her  life,  she,  in  return,  instructing  four 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  in  singing. 

Piccinni  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  and 
a  man  of  most  mild  and  amiable  temper.  Where 
art  was  concerned,  he  could  be  finn.  Unlike 
many  other  composers  he  would  never  yield  to 
the  caprices  of  imperious  prime  donne,  by  alter- 
ing his  music  to  suit  their  fancies. 

His  Paris  scores  are  much  more  fully  orches- 
trated than  those  of  his  earlier  Italian  works, 
and  show  in  this  the  influence  both  of  the 
French  and  the  German  spirit.  He  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  innovation.  It  is  interesting 
to  reacC  in  Ginguen^'s  life  of  him,  his  views  on 
this  question.  His  strictures  on  elaborate  ac- 
companiments^ over-orchestration,  profuse  modu- 
lation, etc.,  are,  with  a  mere  difference  of  degree, 
the  very  same  as  those  we  hear  at  this  day  from 
writers  who  represent  the  conservative  side  of 
Art. 

That  he  should  ever  have  been  opposed,  on 
equal  terms,  to  Gluck,  seems  now  incredible. 
Yet  by  numbers  of  contemporaries— critical  and 
cultivated — he  was  reckoned  Gluck's  equal,  and 
his  superior  by  not  a  few.  But  his  art  was  of  a 
kind  that  adapts  itself  to  its  age ;  Gluck's  the 
art  to  which  the  age  has,  in  time,  to  adapt  itself. 
Novelty  brings  such  an  unavoidable  shock,  that 
originality  may  find  itself,  for  the  time,  in  oppo- 
sition to  'good  taste,'  and  the  vero  be  less  readily 
accepted  than  the  ben  trovcUo,  Piocinni  was  no 
discoverer,  but  an  accomplished  and  successful 
cultivator  in  the  field  of  Art. 

A  complete  list  of  his  very  numerous  works  is 
to  be  found  in  F^tis's '  Biographic  dee  Musiciens.' 
They  comprise  80  operas — Guinguen^  says  133 — 
sevOTal  oratorios,  and  many  long  pieces  of  church 
music. 

Piccinni  left  two  sons,  the  second  of  whom, 
LuDOVioo,  bom  at  Naples  in  1 766,  learned  musio 
from  his  father  and  followed  it  as  a  career.  He 
followed  his  father  to  Paris  in  1782,  and  after  a 
long  and  checkered  life  died  there  on  July  31, 
1827.  He  wrote  many  operas,  but  they  are  dis- 
missed by  Fdtis  as  works  of  no  value.  Certainly 
none  of  them  have  survived.     The  elder  son. 
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GiusxFPB,  Ib  known  only  throng  his  nai;tinl 
■on,  Louis  ALiXAimaK,  bom  at  Fans  Sept.  lo, 
1 779,  a  oompoeer  of  more  than  200  pieces  for  the 
■tage,  as  well  as  of  35  comic  operas,  of  which  a 
list  is  given  by  F^tis.  [F.  A.  M.] 

PIOCO,  an  Italian  peasant  (adyertised  as  *  the 
Sardinian  minstrel ')  who  appeared  in  London  in 
1856— first  at  Co  vent  Garden,  Feb.  21,  and  afteiv 
mnuds  very  often  during  the  season — and  per- 
formed with  immense  execution  and  'astonishing 
facility,  to  say  nothing  of  delicacy,  taste,  and 
feeling,*  upon  a  '  tibia,'  or  whistle,  as  described 
in  the  following  article.  He  was  then  25  years 
of  age,  and  of  very  prepossessing  appearance,  and 
had  been  blind  from  his  birth.  His  tone  is  de- 
scribed as  'between  that  of  a  flageolet  and  a 
flauto  piccolo ;  at  times  somewhat  shrill,  at  others 
as  soft  and  suave  as  possible.'  Like  GusiKOW,  he 
was  evidently  a  bom  genius,  and  we  regret  that 
we  can  obtain  no  information  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  him  before  or  after  his  appearance 
h^.  [G.] 

PICCO  PIPE.  A  small  and  nnimportant 
member  of  the  family  of  flUUea  A  bee.  It  oWes 
whatever  musical  significance  it  may  possess  to 
the  efforts  of  the  single  exceptional  player  named 
in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  stated  that  this  per- 
former was  able  to  produce  from  it  a  compass 
of  three  octaves.  'Die  only  other  importance 
which  it  displays  is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity. 
Peihaps  no  wind  instrument  ever  constructed 
exhibits  such  limited  mechanism.  It  consists, 
as  usually  made,  of  a  box-wood  tube  3}  inches 
long.  Of  this,  I  ^  inches  are  occupied  by  a  mouth- 
piece, oonmion  to  it  and  to  the  penny  whistle, 
the  flageolet,  theJlUte  d  bee,  and  the  diapason  pipe 
of  the  organ.  The  remaining  two  inches  form 
all  the  modulative  apparatus  required.  This 
consists  of  three  latent  holes ;  two  in  frtmt,  one 
at  the  back,  for  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers 
of  either  hand,  and  an  expanded  bell,  spreading 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  additional  device  is  necessary  to  complete 
even  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  diatonic 
scale.  This  is  furnished  by  first  using  it  as  a 
stopped  pipe ;  the  bell  being  blocked,  wholly  or 
partially,  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  twelve  semi- 
tones bein^  so  produced ;  then  as  an  open  pipe, 
giving  eight  consecutive  notes ;  and  lastly,  by 
overblowing  on  the  first  harmonic  of  a  stopped 
pipe  (the  1 2th),  obtaining  again  with  a  stopped 
bell  six  mortf  semitones.  Besides  these,  some 
intermediate  sounds  are  indicated  by  half  stopping 
holes,  or  by  forcing  the  wind,  according  as  the 
vibrations  have  to  be  slackened  or  accelerated. 

The  compass  is  usually  26  semitones,  and  is 
made  to  conunence  with  B  below  the  treble  stave ; 
rising  to  G  above  it  (i).  The  lowest  note  is  only 
to  b«  obtained  by  covering  the  bell  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  closing  all  the  holes.  At 
B  (2)  the  open  scale  conmiences^  and  at  G  (3)  the 


harmonic.    It  is  obvious  that  this  notation  is  at 
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best  only  approximative,  and  at  least  an  octave 
lower  than  the  real  sounds  emitted.  Probably  C 
is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  instrument,  de- 
pressed somewhat  by  the  irregular  form  of  the 
sounding  tube.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
primitive  contrivance  may  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  three  and  four-holed  flutes  of  antiquity. 
[See  Flutb.]  [W.BLS.] 

PICCOLO  (».  e.  Italian  for  •  UtUe*),  an  abbre- 
viation for  Flauto  Piccolo,  usually  applied  to 
the  Octave  Flute,  otherwise  called  Ottaviwo,  fi«n 
its  tonal  relation  to  the  larger  instruments,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  superior  octave.  Sixiall 
flutes  and  fifes  have  been  made  in  many  keys ; 
those  now  most  commonly  in  use  are  the  D  and 
£b  piccolos.  The  fomer  name  is  correct;  it  being 
the  super-octave  of  the  ordinary  flute,  which  has 
been  shown  to  stand  in  the  key  of  D.  The  D 
piccolo,  however,  is  not  furnished  with  the  ad- 
ventitious keys  of  C,  Bt  (and  sometimes  Bb), 
which  give  the  flute  three  or  four  semitones  below 
its  natural  keynote.  The  so-called  £b  piccolo  is 
really  in  Db.  as  can  be  easily  demonstrated  bj 
attempting  to  play  on  it  music  written  for  the  Eb 
clarinet,  which  actually  stands  in  the  key  named ; 
when  it  will  be  found  to  difier  by  a  whole  tooe. 
The  French  scorers  very  properly  term  it  '  Petite 
fldte  en  B^b.'  Its  use  is  now  entirely  limited  to 
military  bands,  which  habitually  play  in  flat 
keys.  The  peculiar  tonality  thus  adopted  ex- 
punges five  flats  from  the  signature;  enablinff 
the  instrument  to  avoid  many  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties, and  to  range  around  the  lower  sharp 
and  flat  keys  from  D  to  £b,  in  which  its  in- 
tonation is  most  correct. 

*  Its  compass  is  from  D  or  Bb  within  the  treble 
stave  to  at  least  A  in  altissimo  (2  octaves  and 
5  notes),  or  even  higher  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
player.  It  is  customary  to  write  for  it  an 
octave  lower  than  the  sound  really  produced. 

It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  har- 
monic notes  of  the  violin,  by  far  the  most  acute 
instrument  used  in  orchestral  music ;  its  sounds 
being  much  more  powerful  and  piercing  than 
the  corresponding  notes  developed  by  a  string. 
On  the  otner  hand,  its  lowest  octave  is  feeble 
and  devoid  of  character. 

The  piccolo  appears  to  ha^e  been  a  favourite 
with  composers,  and  especially  with  Berlios; 
whose  account  of  its  musical  value  is  so  ex- 
haustive as  to  render  others  unnecessary.  He 
points  out  its  use  by  Gluck ;  by  Beethoven  in 
the  Storm  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  repro- 
duce the  whistling  of  the  wind  ;  by  Weber  in 
the  drinking  song  of  Der  Freischiitz,  and  by 
others;  though  he  omits  Handel's  wonderful 
accompaniment  to  the  bass  song,  'Oh  ruddier 
than  the  cheny'  in  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  where 
the  essentially  pastoral  quality  of  the  little  in- 
strument is  admirably  developed.  He  advocates, 
very  justly,  the  orchestral  use  of  the  so-called 
Eb  piccolo,  sounding  the  minor  ninth  above  the 
violins,  which  in  the  key  of  Eb  would  be  playing 
in  its  best  key,  that  of  D  major.  Berlioz's 
remarks  upon  the  Tierce  flute,  giving  Eb  for  C, 
and  usually  called  the  flute  in  F,  and  on  the  tenth 
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piccolo  in  Eb  TmisonouB  with  the  clarinet  in  Eb 
alt,  but  commonly  named  piocolo  in  F — deserve 
careful  study.  [W.H.S.] 

PICCOLO  PIANO,  a  low  upright  pianoforte 
introduced  by  RobOTt  Womum  of  London  in 
1839.  The  novelty  consisted  first  in  its  small 
siee,  and  then  in  the  application  of  a  new  action 
invented  by  Robert  Womum  and  patented  three 
years  before.  [See  Pianoforts.]  Though  the 
strings  were  placed  vertically,  the  height  of  the 
Piccolo  piano  did  not  exceed  40  inches.  The 
fibcile  touch  gained  by  the  new  mechanism  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  musical  public,  and 
with  its  long  since  proved  durability  has  made  it 
a  favourite  model  of  action  for  the  manufacturers 
of  the  present  day  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
*  piocolo '  was  finished  to  stand  out  in  the  room 
away  from  the  wall ;  its  original  price  was  36 
guineas.  [A.J.H.] 

PICCOLOMINI,  Maria,  bom  1834  at  Siena, 
of  the  well-known  Tuscan  family.  Being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music  she  determined  to  become 
a  public  singer ;  and  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
her  family,  studied  under  Signers  Mazzarelli  and 
Pietro  flomani,  both  of  Florence,  and  made 
her  d^ut  in  185  a  at  La  Pergola  as  Lucrezia 
Borgia ;  she  afterwards  played  at  Rome,  Siena^ 
Bologna,  etc.,  and  in  1855  at  the  Carignan  Thea^ 
tre,  Turin,  as  Violetta  in  *  La  Traviata,'  on  its 
production  there,  and  was  highly  successful. 
She  made  her  d^but  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  May  24,  1856,  in  the  same  opera,  then 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  Enghmd.  She 
immediately  became  the  fashion,  partly  on  account 
of  her  charming  little  figure,  and  clever,  real- 
istic acting— especially  in  the  last  act,  where 
she  introduced  a  consumptive  cough ;  and  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  plot  of  the  opera, 
which  excited  much  indignation  and  a  warm 
newspaper  controversy.^  She  next  played  Maria, 
in  the  fHglia,  and  Norma,  with  fair  success.  What- 
ever might  be  the  merits  of  her  acting,  of  her  sing- 
ing there  were  many  adverse  opinions ;  for  instance, 
Chorley  writes  '  Her  voice  was  weak  and  limited, 
a  mezzo-soprano  hardly  one  octave  and  a  half  in 
compass.  She  was  not  sure  in  her  intonation, 
she  had  no  execution ....  Her  best  appearance 
was  in  La  Traviata.'  He  admits  that  Mdlle. 
Piccolomini  *had  the  great  gift  of  speaking  Italian 
with  a  beautiful  easy  finished  pronunciation  such 
as  few  have  possessed,  and  so  for  a  while,  she 
prevailed  where  less  appetizing  pretenders  to 
favour  had  failed/  She  afterwards  played  at 
the  Th^tre  dee  Italiens,  Paris.  Mdlle.  Pioco- 
lomini  reappeared  for  the  seasons  of  1857  and 
58  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  added  Adina  (L'Elisir) 
(described  by  Mr.  Henry  Morley'  as  one  of 
her  best  acted  parts),  Zerlina  and  Susanna  of 
Mozart ;  Arline  in  the  Italian  version  of  *  The 
Bohemian  Girl' ;  Lucia,  in '  Luisa  Miller,'  on  the 
production  of  that  opera  June  8, 1858;  and  'La 

1  Tbls  dmnft  wM  formeriy  forbidden  on  Uie  Bnglbh  ttMge  ;  bot 
Vme.  Modjoska.  the  Folbh  aetren.  has  played  in  a  modified  Tenlon 
of  the  laine  at  the  Court  Theatre  during  the  leaioa  of  UHO  with  t«I7 
great  lucoen. 

*  'BeooUectloni  of  an  Old  Playgoer.' 
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j3epva  Padrona'  of  Paisiello,  July  5,  58.*  She  then 
went  to  America,  and  made  a  great  success. 
In  59  she  played  a  short  engagement  at  Drnzy 
Lane  with  diminished  effect,  and  for  a  few  nights 
in  60  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  took  farewell  of  the 
stage  April  33,  as  Almina,  in  a  new  opera  of 
that  name  by  Campana,  and  in  a  dnet  from 
'  I  Martiri '  with  Giuglini.  Soon  after  this  she 
married  the  Marchese  Gaetani.  She  nevertheless 
returned  to  the  stage  for  four  nights  in  1863,  and 
generously  gave  her  services  in  aid  of  the  benefit 
organised  at  Druiy  Lane  for  her  old  manager 
Lumley,  having  travelled  to  England  for  that 
express  purpose.  [A.C.] 

PICHEL,  Wknzel,  good  violinist  and  prolific 
composer,  bom  1740  at  Bechin,  Tabor,  Bohemia. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  general  and 
musical,  he  went  to  Prague  to  study  philosophy 
and  theology  at  the  uniyersity,  and  counterpoint  • 
under  Segert.  Here  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  Dittersdorf,  who  engaged  him  as  first  violin 
in  the  band  of  the  Bishop  of  Grosswardein. 
Having  spent  two  years  as  Musikdirector  to 
Count  Louis  von  Hartig  in  Prague,  he  entered 
the  orchestra  of  the  court  theatre  at  Vienna,  and 
was  sent  thence,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Empress,  to  Milan,  as  compositure  di  musica  to 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  He  now  took  as  much 
pains  in  perfecting  himself  by  intercourse  with 
Nardini,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  oase 
of  Dittersdorf.  He  visited  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  FUarmomci  both  of  Bologna  and  Mantua. 
The  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French  in  1 796 
drove  the  Archduke  back  to  Vienna,  and  Pichel 
not  only  accompanied  him,  but  remained  in  his 
service  till  his  death  on  Jan.  23, 1805,  in  spite  of 
an  offer  twice  renewed  of  the  post  of  Imperial 
Capellmeister  at  St.  Petersburg.  Pichel's  industry 
was  extraordinary,  and  that  his  compositions 
were  popular  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  them  were  published  in  Paris,  London, 
Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Offenbach,  and  Vienna.  He 
sent  a  complete  list  in  1803  to  Dlabacz,  the 
Bohemian  lexicographer,  who  inserted  it  in  his 
'AUgem.  hist.  Kiinstler  -  Lexicon  flir  Bohmen' 
(Prague,  18 15).  An  abstract  of  the  extraordinary 
catalogue  is  given  by  F^tis  and  Gerber.  The 
works  —  nearly  700  in  number  —  include  88 
symphonies;  I3serenata8;  violin-concertos  and 
solos;  duets,  trios,  quartets  and  quintets  for 
strings;  concertos  for  various  wind  instruments; 
sonatas,  etc.,  for  PF. ;  1 4  masses,  and  many  church 
works  of  various  kinds;  25  operas  to  Grerman, 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian  librettos ;  and  '  Sei 
Ariette,'  words  by  Metastasio,  op.  42  (Vienna, 
Eder).  For  Prince  Esterhazy  he  composed  148 
pieces  for  the  baryton  in  several  parts ;  and  in 
addition  to  all  wrote  a  Bohemian  translation  of 
Mozart's  Zauberflote.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PIECE.  This  word,  which  in  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries  was  used  generally  for  a  literary 
composition  (for  examples  see  the  criticisms  in 

a  Raring  rang  the  maslc  prerlously  t  Kr.  Benedict's  aBnuiJ  con- 
oart,  June  SI.  at  the  ea      ^ 
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the  Spectator,  roll.  4  and  5,  on  '  PandiBe  Loet,* 
whicii  IB  constantly  spoken  of  tm  "  that  sublime 
piece'),  and  in  later  times  for  a  dramatic  work, 
has  since  the  end  of  the  last  century  been  applied 
to  instrumental  musical  compositions  as  a  general 
and  untechnical  term.  The  earliest  application 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  to  the  component 
parts  of  a  suite,  which  are  called  pieces  (compare 
the  French  *  Suite  de  pieces').  It  is  not  as  a  rule 
applied  to  movements  of  sonatas  or  symphonies, 
umess  such  movements  are  isolated  from  their 
surroundings,  and  played  alone :  nor  is  it  applied 
to  the  symphonies  or  sonatas  taken  as  a  whole. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  direction 
at  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  27, 
No.  a — 'Si  deve  suonare  tutto  questo  pezzo 
(the  first  movement,  of  course)  delicatissima- 
mente  e  senza  sordini.'  It  is  not  used  of  vocal 
.  music,  except  in  the  cases  of  portions  of  operas, 
such  as  finales  etc.  for  many  voices,  to  which  the 
name  '  Concerted  piece,*  '  Fezzo  concertante/  is 
not  unfrequently  given.  Cognate  uses  are  found 
in  moet  modem  languages:  the  French  using 
pi^  or  nwrceatk,  the  Germans  Stildc,  MutiktlUck, 
the  Italians  pezzo.  [J  JL.F.M.] 

PIENO,  '  full.'  Examples  of  the  use  of  this 
direction  may  be  foimd  in  Handel's  organ  con- 
certo, where  'Organo  pieno'  denotes  that  the 
organ  part  is  to  be  played  with  full  harmonies, 
as  well  as  what  is  now  called  'full,'  i.e.  with  the 
foil  force  of  the  stops.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PIERSON,  Hbnbt  Hugo,  was  bom  at  Oxford 
on  April  la,  181 5.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pearson,  of  St.  John's  College,  afterwards 
Chaplain  to  Geoi|;e  IV  and  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  gave 
proof  of  the  possession  of  no  common  abilities, 
gaining  the  Governors'  prize  for  Latin  hexa- 
meters. From  Harrow  he  proceeded  toTrinity 
College,  Cambridge,  intending,  at  that  time,  to 
take  a  medical  degree.  His  genius,  however,  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
music  was  his  destined  career.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  from  Attwood,  and  was  also  in- 
debted  to  Arthur  Corfe.  His  first  musical  publi- 
cation was  a  series  of  six  songs  entitled  'Thoughts 
of  Melody  * — the  words  by  Byron — written  while 
an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Pearson  went  to  Germany  for  the  first 
time  in  1859,  and  studied  under  C.  H.  Bink, 
Tomaschek,  and  Beissiger.  At  Leipzig  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  Mendelssohn,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Germany  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  Meyerbeer,  Spohr,  and  Schimiann. 
Schumann  reviewed  the  al)ove- mentioned  six 
songs  most  favourably  in  his  'Neue  Zeitschiifb 
ftir  Musik.'  In  1844  Pearson  was  elected  to  the 
Beid  Professorship  of  Music  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop; 
but  this  post  he  very  soon  resigned,  and  returned 
to  Germany,  which  irom  that  time  he  virtually 
adopted  as  his  country,  changing  his  name  from 
Henry  Hugh  Pearson  to  that  given  above.  He 
had  marri^  Caroline  Leonhi^t,  a  lady  distin- 
guished by  varied  gifts  and  literary  productions ; 
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and  the  sympathy  thenceforward  accorded  to  his 
genius  in  continental  society  was  undoubtedly 
more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  the  alight 
appreciation  he  received  from  Wnglish  critics. 

His  first  important  work  was  the  opera  '  Leila,' 
which  was  brought  out  at  Hamburg  with  great 
success  in  Feb.  1848.  From  this  opera  may  be 
instanced  a  striking  song  fi^r  bass  voice,  'Thy 
heart,  O  man,  is  Uke  the  sea.'  Muck  of  his 
music  at  this  time  was  published  under  the  nom 
de  flume  of  '  Edgar  Msjisfeldt.' 

In  185a  appeared  his  best  work,  the  oratorio 
'Jerusalem.'  This  was  composed  for  the  Nor< 
wich  Festival,  and  was  performed  there  on  Sept. 
33  in  that  year  with  remarkable  effect.  Tlie 
overture,  the  airs  'Of  the  rock  that  begat  thee* 
and  *  0  that  my  head  were  waters,'  the  air  and 
chorus  'What  are  these,'  the  quintet  'BLessed 
are  the  dead,'  and  the  chorus  *  The  Eternal  Qod 
is  thy  refuge,*  are  some  of  the  most  intearesting 
numbers.  The  oratorio  was  repeated  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  May  18,  1853,  by  the  'Harmonic 
Union,'  and  was  given  again  in  i86a  at  Wurtz- 
buig.  An  elaborate  criticism  of  'Jerusalem,* 
frx>m  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  'Musical  Tunes'  of  Sept.  i,  1852. 

Pierson's  next  work  was  the  music  to  the 
second  part  of  Gk>ethe's  'Faust,'  o(Hnposed  in  1854, 
which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  in  Germany. 
It  was  repeatedly  performed  at  Hamburg,  and 
a  selection  from  it,  including  the  noble  chorus 
'Sound,  immortal  harp,'  was  given  at  the  Noi^ 
wich  Festival  of  1857.  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  merit  of  this  composition,  the  author  reoeived 
the  Grold  Medal  for  Art  and  Science  from  th« 
late  King  of  the  Belgians,  Leopold  I,  who  ac- 
cepted the  dedication  of  the  pianoforte  score. 
It  has  been  performed  several  times  at  Frankfort 
and  other  places,  on  successive  anniversaries  of 
Goethe's  birthday.  Pierson  was  requested  to 
write  for  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1869,  and 
ofiered  a  selection  frt>m  a  second  oratorio,  'Hease- 
kiah.'  This  work,  unfortunately,  was  never 
completed ;  but  several  numbers  were  perfonned 
on  the  above-named  occasion  in  Sept.  1869. 
'Contarini,'  an  opera  in  five  acts,  produoed  at 
Hamburg  in  April  187a,  was  Pierson  s  last  work 
on  a  large  scale. 

To  those  already  mentioned,  however,  most  be 
added  a  very  large  number  of  songs,  written  at 
different  dates,  and  bearing,  on  the  whole,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  works,  the  stamp  of  his 
characteristic  style  and  delicate  invention.  As 
good  examples  may  be  cited  '  Deep  in  my  soul,' 
'Thekla's  Lament,'  and  'All  my  heart's  thine 
own.'  His  spirited  part*song  'Ye  mariners  of 
England'  is  constantly  performed.  He  left  a 
vast  number  of  works  in  manuscript,  including 
several  overtures,  three  of  which — those  to '  Mac- 
beth,' 'As  you  like  it,'  and  'Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
have  been  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts. 

He  died  at  Leipzig  Jan.  a8,  1873,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Sonning,  Berksu 
His  death  called  forth  remarkable  tributes  firom 
the  German  musical  press,  shoidng  the  high 
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3Btiixi»tion  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  Land  of 
BiA!uaio.  A  Leipzig  journal  pablished  on  the  day 
Bkfter  his  death,  after  speaking  of  him  as  a  'great 
Bjrtist,  whoee  strivings  were  ever  after  the  noblest 
endSy'  continues  as  follows :  *  Holding  no  musical 
appointment^  and  consequently  without  influenoe ; 
highly  educated,  but,  after  the  £E»hion  of  true 
£^nin8,  somewhat  of  a  reduse,  and  withal  unprac- 
tical, he  did  not  know  how  to  make  his  glorious 
^works  valned.  He  showed  himself  seldom,  though 
his  appearance  was  poetic  and  imposing;  and  he 
^was  such  a  player  on  both  organ  and  piapoforte 
as  is  rarely  met  with.'  t^'^*] 

PIETRO  IL  GRANDE.  •  A  new  grand  his- 
torical opera';  words  by  Desmond  Ryan  and 
Maggioni,  musio  by  Jullien.  Produced  at  CoTeot 
Ga^en  Aug.  17,  185  a.  [6.] 

PIFFERO  is  really  the  Italian  form  of  the 
English  word  Fife,  and  the  German  Pftife.  Li 
the  *  Dizionario  d^tUa  Musica'  it  is  described  as 
a  small  flute  with  six  finger-holes  and  no  keys. 
But  the  term  is  also  commonly  used  to  denote  a 
rude  kind  of  oboe,  or  a  bagpipe  with  an  inflated 
sheepskin  for  reservoir,  common  in  Italy,  and 
occasionally  to  be  seen  about  the  streets  of  London, 
the  players  being  termed  Pifierari.  [See  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  vol.  ii.  p.  670  6.] 

Spohr,  in  his  Autobiography  (Deo.  5,  18 16), 
quotes  a  tune  which  he  says  was  played  all  over 
Kome  at  that  season  by  Neapolitan  pipers,  one 
playing  the  melody  on  a  sort  of '  coarse  powerful 
oboe,'  ^e  other  the  accompaniment  on  a  bagpipe 
sounding  like  three  clarinets  at  onoe.  We  give 
a  few  bars  as  a  specimen. 
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It  is  a  very  different   tune  from  Handel's 

';      •Pastoral  Symphony.'  [W.H.S.] 

PIGGOTT,  Francis,  Mus.  Bao.,  was  appointed 

^-      Jan.  18,  1686,  organist  of  Magdalen  College, 

'^<      Oxford,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1687.   He  was 

chosen,  May  35,1688,  first  organist  of  the  Temple 

Church.  On  Dec.  1 1 , 1 695,  he  was  sworn  organist 

'  V     extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  March 

24, 1697,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Child,  organist  in 

.  ordinary.    He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1698. 

He  composed  some  anthems,  now  forgotten,  and 

died  May  1 5, 1 704.  He  was  sucoeeded  as  organist 

of  the  Temple  by  his  son,  Francis,  afterwards 

'''■*       organist  of  St.  George's,  Chapel,  Windsor,  who 

.  y     became  possessed  of  a  1m^  fortune  on  the  death 

of  his  relation.  Dr.  John  Polling,  rector  of  St. 

•     Anne's,  Soho,  and  died  in  1 736.         [W.H.H.] 

'  .^,  YOL.n.  PP.  12. 


PILGRIME  YON  MEKKA,  DIE.  A  comic 
opera,  translated  from  Danoourt*s  *  Rencontre  im- 
pr^vue,'  set  to  music  by  Gluck,  produced  at 
Schttnbrunn  1766,  and  revived  1780.  One  air  in 
it» '  Unser  dununer  P5bel  meint,'  Mozart  has  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  writing  a  set  of  variations 
upon  it  (Kochel,  No.  455).  He  imnrovised  them 
at  Madame  Lange's  concert,  Martm  as,  1783,  in 
Gluck's  presence.  [G.] 

PILKINGTON,  Fbanoib,  Mus.  Baa,  Oxon. 
I595t  was  a  lutenist  and  member  of  the  choir 
of  Chester  Cathedral.  In  1605  he  published 
'The  First  Books  of  Songs  or  Ayres  of  4  parts  : 
with  Tableture  for  the  Lute  or  Orpharion,  with 
the  Violl  de  Gamba.*  In  161 3  he  issued  'The 
First  Set  of  Madriffabi  and  Pastorals  of  3,  4  and 
5  parts,*  and  in  1614  contributed  two  pieces  to 
Leighton's  *  Teares  or  Lamentacions.*  In  1624 
he  published  *  The  Second  Set  of  Madrigals  and 
Pastorals  of  3, 4,  5  and  6  parts ;  apt  for  VioUs 
and  Yoyoes*;  on  ti^e  title  of  which  he  describes 
himself  as  '  Chaunter  of  the  Cathedrall  ...  in 
Chester.'  A  ^t-song  by  him,  'Rest,  sweet 
Nymphs,'  is  included  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his 
•Vocal  Scares.'  [W.H.H.] 

PINAFORE,  HJd:.S.  A  comic  opera  in  a 
acts ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Strand,  May  25, 1878.  The  success  of  this  piece 
has  been  prodigious :  in  London  it  celebrated  its 
2Q9th  night  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  the  34th 
Oct.  1880 ;  and  in  America  no  piece  is  ever  re- 
membered to  have  had  such  an  extraordinary 
and  long  continued  reception.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  on  the  stage  at  four  theatres  at  once,  in 
New  York  alone,  for  months  together.  [G.] 

PINSTJTI,  CiBO  (IL  OAVALIEBB),  native  of 
Sinalunga,  Siena,  where  he  was  bom  May  9, 
1820.  He  was  grounded  in  musio  and  the  piano 
by  nis  father;  at  ten  he  played  in  public;  at 
eleven,  being  in  Rome,  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Aocademica  Filarmonica,  and 
was  taken  to  England  by  Mr.  Henir  Drum- 
mond,  M.P.,  in  whose  house  he  redded  until 
1845,  studying  the  pianoforte  and  compositioQ 
under  Cipriani  Potter,  and  the  violin  under  H. 
Blagrove,  In  1845  he  returned  home,  and 
ent^^  the  Conservatorio  at  Bologna,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Rossini,  and  became  his 
m-ivate  pupil.  In  1847  ^®  ^^^  ^  degree  at 
Bologna,  and  remained  there  another  year  under 
Rossini's  eye.  Xn  1848  he  went  back  to  England 
and  started  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  cUviding  his 
time  between  London  and  Newcastle,  where  he 
founded  a  Musical  Society  which  still  exists. 
Snce  that  time  Mr.  Pinsuti*s  head-quarters  have 
been  in  London,  though  he  keeps  up  his  connection 
with  Italy  by  firequent  visits.  llkus  he  brought 
out  his  first  open^  '  II  Mercante  di  Yenezia,'  at 
Bologna,  Nov.  8,  1873,  and  a  second,  '  Mattia 
Corvino,'  at  the  Scala  at  Milan,  March  24, 1877. 
Both  operas  have  been  very  suoceasful  in  Italy, 
and  the  theatre  at  Sinalunga  is  now  the  'Teatro 
Ciro  Pinsuti.'  In  1859  he  composed  the  TeDeum 
for  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the  Italian 
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kingdom,  and  wa«  dBOonted  with  the  order  of 
SS.  ICanrioe  and  Laamw.  In  1878  King  Hnn- 
bert  further  created  him  a  knight  of  the  Italian 
crown.  In  1871  he  was  selected  to  repreaent 
Italy  at  the  opening  featlTal  of  the  Intematiooal 
Exhibition,  and  contributed  a  hjmn  in  Ab  to 
worde  by  Lord  Houghton,  beginning,  *  0  people 
of  this  fibvonred  land.* 

In  London  Mr.  Pinsuti  is  well  and  widely 
known.  Since  1856  he  has  been  profeawr  of 
singing  at  the  BoyidAcadepiy  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  large  drde  of  pupils  of  all  ranks,  many 
eminent  artists  have  profited  by  his  counsels,  as 
Orisi,  Boeio,  Patti,  Bonconi,  Grasiani,  Mario,  etc. 
His  works  are  largely  diffused,  and  his  charm- 
ing part-songs,  full  of  melody  and  spirit,  are  great 
favourites  with  the  singing  societies  of  England. 
The  list  of  his  publisbed  compositions  embraces 
more  than  230  songs,  Englisn  and  Italian,  35 
duets,  14  trios,  45  part'Songs  and  choruses,  and 
30  PF.  pieces,  the  Te  Deum  and  the  opera  *I1 
Mercante  di  Venesia'  already  mentioned.     [G.] 

PINTO,  Thomas,  son  of  a  Neapolitan  of  good 
iismily,  bom  in  England,  at  11  played  Corelli's 
concertos,  and  led  the  concerts  in  St.  Cedlia's 
Hall  in  Edinbuig^h.  His  reading  at  sight  was 
marvellouB ;  he  would  even  turn  the  book  upside 
•down,  and  play  correctly  from  it  in  that  posi- 
tion. His  great  gifts  inclined  him  to  careless- 
ness, from  which  he  was  fortunately  roused  by  the 
appearance  of  Giardini.  After  1750  he  played 
frequently  as  leader  and  soloist  in  benefit  con- 
certs, at  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  Festivals, 
at  Dtury  Lane  Theatre,  and,  after  Giardini,  at 
the  King's  Theatre.  His  first  wife  was  Sibilla 
Gronamann,  daughter  of  a  German  pastor ;  after 
her  death  he  married  (1766)  Miss  Bbent,  the 
celebrated  singer,  who  died  in  i8oa.  [See  Jp- 
pendiae.']  A  speculation  with  regard  to  Maiyle- 
bone  Gardens,  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
Dr.  Arnold,  &iled,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Scot- 
land, and  finally  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  in 
1773.  A  daughter  by  his  first  wife  married  a 
Londoner  named  Sauters,  and  had  a  son 

Gbobob  Fbedbrio,  bom  Sept.  35,  1786,  at 
Lambeth,  who  took  l^s  grmnd£ftther*s  name.  He 
early  showed  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and  the 
education  and  progress  of  the  pretty  and  lively 
boy  were  watched  over  with  the  greatest  interest 
by  his  gifUnl  grandmother.  His  first  teadiers 
were  soon  outstripped,  and  then  Salomon  proved 
a  first-rate  master  and  trae  friend.  From  1796 
to  1800  the  young  Pinto  frequently  i^peared  at 
Salomon's  concerts,  and  afterwards  under  his 
wing  at  Bath,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Winchester, 
and  speciallv  in  Scotland.  A  second  and  longer 
tour  extended  to  Paris.  Besides  playing  the 
violin,  he  sang  with  taste,  and  made  consider- 
able progress  on  the  pianoforte,  for  which  he 
composed,  among  other  music,  a  sonata  dedicated 
to  his  friend  John  Field.  In  1805  his  health, 
never  strong,  suddenly  broke  down,  having  been 
undermined  by  excesses,  and  he  died  at  Little 
Chelsea,  Mardi  33,  1806.  His  remains  lie  in 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  beneath  the  same 
monument  with  those  of  his  grandmother.  Pinto's 
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technique  was  perftet^  and  his  tone  fhU, 
ful  and  touching.    Salomon,  a  shrewd 


declared  that  if  he  had  only  been  able  to  ood- 
trol  his  passions,  he  might  have  been  a  seoaaid 


Mozart. 


[C.F.P.] 


PIOZZI,  Gabbixl,  a  Florentine  of  good  birtli, 
who,  prior  to  1781,  had  established  himself  in 
Bath  as  a  music  master.  He  numbered  amoo^ 
his  pupils  the  daughters  of  Henry  Thrale,  the 
opulent  brewer,  and  whilst  engaged  in  instructing 
them  won  the  heart  of  their  widowed  mother, 
whom  he  married  in  1784,  a  proceeding  which 
drew  down  upon  the  lady  the  wrath  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  been  for  ao  years  the  cherished 
guest  of  Thrale  and  herself.  After  his  mannage 
Piozd  visited  Italy  with  his  wife,  and,  returning 
to  England,  lived  vrith  her  in  unintempted 
happiness  until  his  death,  which  occuired  at  his 
residence,  Brynbela,  Denbighshire,  in  March* 
1809.  A  Cansonet  of  his  composition  for  a  so- 
prano voice,  called '  La  Contradisione,'  isprinted 
in  the  Musical  library,  vol.  iv.  [W.CLH.] 

PIPE  and  TABOB.  The  pipe  formeriy  used 
with  the  tabor  was  of  the  old  English  pattern, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  modem  flageolet, 
blown  at  the  end,  as  already  described  under 
Fldtb,  and  plaved  by  the  left  hand.  The  tabor 
was  a  diminutive  drum,  without  snares,  hong 
by  a  short  string  to  the  waist  or  left  aim, 
and  tapped  with  a  small  drumstick.  There  is 
a  woodcut  of  William  Kemp  the  actor  playing 
pipe  and  tabor  in  his  Morris  dance  to  Norwich, 
and  another  of  Tarleton,  the  Elizabethan  jester, 
in  the  same  attitude.  The  writer  is  informed  by 
Mr.  William  Chappell  that  Hardman,  a  musio- 
seller  at  York,  described  the  insteuments  to  him 
fifty  years  ago  as  above,  adding  that  he  had  sold 
them,  and  that  country  people  still  oocaaionaUy 
bought  them.  [W.H.S.] 

PIPES,  VIBRATION  OF  AIB  IN,  may  be 

illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  a  piece  of 
stout  tubing,  fi:x>m  a  foot  to  two  feet  long,  be 
taken,  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  its  ends 
smooUied  and  rounded,  it  will  fbmish  all  the 
apparatus  required.  Holding  it  in  one  hand,  and 
striking  the  open  end  smartly  with  the  palm  of 
the  other,  sufficient  vibration  will  be  excited  in 
the  contained  air  to  produce  a  distinct  musical 
note,  often  lasting  a  second  or  more,  long  enough 
for  its  pitch  to  be  heard  and  determined.  U, 
after  striking,  the  hand  be  quickly  removed,  a 
second  note  is  heard  to  follow  the  first  at  the 
interval  of  an  octave  above.  In  the  former  case 
the  pipe  vibrates  as  what  is  termed  a  '  stopped 
pipe '  with  one  end  closed,  in  the  latter  case  as  an 
*  open  pipe.'  All  the  various  forms  of  pipe  used 
in  the  organ  and  elsewhere,  differ  from  this  rudi- 
mentary form  only  in  having  a  more  oomplex 
mechanism  for  originating  and  maintaining  the 
musical  vibration. 

When  both  ends  of  the  tube  are  open,  a  pulse 
travelling  backwards  and  forwards  within  it  is 
oompletely  restored  to  its  original  state  after 
traversing  twice  the  length  of  the  tube,  suffering 
in  the  process  two  reflections ;  but  when  one  end 
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is'  doted,  a  double  pwnige  is  not  sufficient  to 
oomplete  the  oyde  of  ohangee.  The  original 
state  cannot  be  reooverad  until  two  reflections 
have  occurred  from  the  open  end,  and  the  pulse 
has  travelled  over  four  times  the  length  of  the 
pipe.  To  make  the  unstopped  tube  in  the  above 
eocperiment  yield  the  same  note  as  the  itopped,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  it  double  the  length. 
This  law  is  univenal,  and  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained. 

Vibration  may  be  set  up  in  the  column  of  air 
otherwise  than  by  the  blow  above  described.  If 
a  gentle  stream  of  breath  from  the  lips  be  sent 
olmquely  across  the  open  end  of  either  an  open 
or  a  stopped  tube,  an  audible  note  results ;  indeed 
a  common  instrument,  the  Pandean  pipe,  acts  on 
this  principle.  [See  Pandsan  Pipes.  J  This  may 
be  also  seen  in  the  Nay  or  Egyptian  Fldte 
figured  under  that  heading.  In  the  organ  pipe, 
a  more  complicated  arrangement  occurs.  From 
the  wind-chest  a  tube  leads  into  a  cavity,  the 
only  outlet  of  which  is  a  linear  crack  forming  the 
foot  of  the  pipe.  Just  over  this  fissure,  the  wood 
or  metal  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  a  feathez^ 
edged  portion  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  pipe,  and  exactly  splitting  the  stream  of 
wind.  An  explanation  has  of  late  been  tendered 
as  to  the  action  here  set  up.  The  flat  plate  of 
compressed  air  blown  through  the  slit  is  compared 
to  the  elastic  material  of  a  Tibrating  reed.  In 
passing  across  the  upper  orifice  it  momentarily 
produces  a  slight  exhaustive  or  suctional  effect, 
tending  to  rarify  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe.  This,  by  the  elasticity  of  air,  soon  sets  up 
a  corresponding  compression,  and  the  two  allied 
states  react  upon  the  original  lamina  of  air 
issuing  from  tiie  bellows,  causing  it  to  com- 
municate its  motion  to  that  within  the  pipe. 
Schneebeli  drove  air  rendered  opaque  by  smoke 
through  a  moveable  slit.  When  it  passed  en- 
tirely outside  the  pipe,  no  sound  was  produced, 
but  appeared  when  the  issuing  sheet  was  gently 
blown  on  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  con- 
tinuing until  a  counter  current  was  produced  by 
blowing  down  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pipe. 
Little  or  no  smoke  penetrated  into  the  pipe.  If 
the  sheet  of  air  passed  entirely  into  the  pipe 
there  was  also  no  sound,  but  on  blowing  into 
the  upper  end,  it  was  produced.  He  concludes 
that  the  Luft-Lamelle  or  air-lamina  acts  a  part 
analogous  to  that  of  the  reed  in  reed-pipes. 

In  all  cases  the  air  may  assume  several  modes 
of  undulation.  In  the  Open  Pipe  the  embouchure 
at  which  the  wind  enters  is  obviously  a  place  of 
greatest  motion,  corresponding  to  the  ventral 
segment  of  a  string.  So  also  vnll  be  the  open 
upper  extremity.  Half-way  between  these,  at 
the  point  where  the  two  opposite  motions  meet 
and  neutralise  each  other,  will  be  a  node  or 
place  of  rest.  In  this  instance  the  pipe  will  give 
its  lowest  or  fundamental  note.  If  the  force  of 
the  current  be  increased,  a  shorter  wave  may  be 
set  in  action,  a  node  being  established  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  length  from  the  embouchure, 
and  another  at  the  same  distance  from  the  top. 
The  pipe  then  speaks  its  first  harmonic,  the 
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octave  of  the  fundamental.  By  a  further  wind- 
pressure  three  nodes  may  form,  the  first  one- 
sixth  from  the  mouth,  the  thini  at  a  similar 
distance  frtnn  the  top,  and  the  second  half-way 
between  the  two,  the  pipe  giving  its  second  har- 
monic, a  twelfth  above  the  foun&tion. 

In  Stoppkd  Pipes  a  different  law  obtains ;  for 
the  waves  have  dearly  to  traverse  the  length  of 
the  tube  twice,  instead  of  once,  being  reflected  by 
the  dosed  end.  This  fact  influences  the  position 
of  the  nodes.  When  the  fundamental  note  is 
struck,  the  only  node  is  at  the  stopped  end.  In 
sounding  the  first  possible  harmonic,  another  node 
is  set  up  at  one-third  of  the  length  fix>m  the  open 
end.  With  the  second  haimonic,  the  first  node 
forms  at  one-fifth  of  the  length  from  the  open  end, 
the  second  dividing  the  lower  four-fifths  into  two 
equal  parts.  In  any  case  the  stopped  end  must 
be  a  node ;  so  that  the  second  form  of  vibration 
of  the  open  pipe,  and  all  others  which  would 
render  the  stopper  the  centre  of  a  loop  or  ventral 
segment,  are  exduded.  Hence  the  harmonics  of  a 
stopped  pipe  follow  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  i,  3, 
5,  etc.  These  relations  were  discovered  by  Daniel 
BemouiUi,  and  are  generally  known  as  the  Laws 
OF  Bernouilli.  In  both  stopped  and  open  pipes 
the  distance  from  an  open  end  to  the  nearest 
node  is  a  quarter  wave-length  of  the  note  emitted* 
In  the  open  pipe  there  is  no  further  limitation ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  stopped  pipe,  the  nearest 
node  to  the  mouth  must  also  be  distant  an  even 
number  of  quarter  wave-lengths  from  the  stopped 
end,  which  is  itself  a  node. 

These  laws  hold  good  with  pipes  of  which  the 
bore  is  cylindrical  or  prismatic  with  paralld 
sides.  It  was  shown  by  Wheatstone  that  a  pipe 
of  conical  bore,  while  giving  out  a  similar  funda- 
mental note  to  one  of  the  same  length  of  cylin- 
drical shape,  differs  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
nodes  when  emitting  haimonic  sounds.  The  first 
node  in  a  conical  pipe  is  not  in  the  middle,  but 
some  distance  towanls  the  smaller  end.  It  ap- 
pears from  modem  observations  that  the  laws  of 
Bernouilli  require  correction.  If  an  open  pipe  be 
stopped  at  one  end,  its  note  is  not  exactly  an 
octave  bdow  that  given  by  it  when  open,  but 
about  a  major  seventh.  According  to  theory, 
the  hypothesis  is  made  that  the  change  from 
constraint  to  a  condition  of  no  constraint  takes 
place  suddenly  at  the  point  where  the  wave-sys- 
tem leaves  the  pipe.  This  is  not  the  case,  and 
practically  the  open  pipe  is  equivalent  to  one  a 
little  longer  than  its  actual  length,  by  about  '655 
of  the  riMiius  of  the  pipe  for  the  open  end,  and 
•59  for  the  mouth.  Kundt  has  made  some 
vaduable  researches  on  the  influence  of  the  di- 
ameter of  a  pipe  on  the  vdodty  of  sound  within 
it,  which  are  beyond  our  present  limits.  They 
are  however  fallv  discussed  in  Lord  Bayleigh  s 
'Theory  of  Soundi;'  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  [W. H.  S.] 

PIRATA,  IL.  Opera  in  two  acts ;  libretto 
by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  in  the  autum  of  1827 ;  in  Paris  at 
Th^fttre  Italien,  Feb.  i,  1832  ;  in  London,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  April  17,  1830.  [Q.] 
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PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE.  THE.  A  comic 
opeim  in  a  acts ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  New  York,  Dec.  31,  1879 ;  and  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  London,  April  3, 1880.         [G.] 

PISARI,  Pasqualx  (called  Pizari  in  Santinl's 
catalogue),  eminent  church  compoeer,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Padre  Martini,  'the  Palestrina  of  the  18th 
century,*  son  of  a  maaon,  bom  in  Rome  in  1725. 
A  musician  named  Gasparino,  struck  by  his  beau- 
tiful voice  as  a  child,  urged  him  to  devote  himself 
to  music.  His  voice  developed  afterwards  into  a 
fine  baas,  but  he  took  less  to  singing  than  to  com- 
position, which  he  studied  under  Giovanni  Biordi. 
&  175  a  he  was  admitted  into  the  Pope's  chapel 
as  supernumerary,  and  remained  a  member  till  his 
death  in  1778.  His  poverty  was  extreme,  and 
many,  perhaps  apocryphal,  stories  are  told  of  his 
writing  his  compositions  with  ink  made  from 
charcoal  and  water,  etc.  His  finest  work  is  a 
<  Dixit'  in  16  real  parts,  sung  at  the  SS.  Apostoli 
in  1770  by  150  perfonners.  A  Eyrie  and  Gloria 
in  48  parts  by  Ballabene  were  performed  on  the 
same  occasion.  Bomey  was  in  Rome  the  same 
year,  and  speaks  with  astonishment  of  the  learn- 
ing displayed  in  the  'Dixit  *  (Plresent  State,  etc., 
iii-  383).  It  was  composed  for  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
together  with  a  service  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
but  the  payment  was  so  long  delayed  that  by  the 
time  it  airived  Pisari  had  died,  and  his  nephew,  a 
journeyman  mason,  inherited  it.  The  singers  of 
the  Pope's  chapel,  disappointed  with  Tartini's 
'  Miserere,'  requested  Pisari  to  write  one,  which 
he  did  in  9  parts,  but  it  was  a  comparative  failure. 
Baini  conjectures  that  the  arduous  nature  of  his 
task  for  the  King  of  Portugal  had  exhausted  his 
powers.  For  the  Pope's  chapel  he  composed 
several  masses,  psalms,  motets  in  8  parts,  two 
Te  Deums  in  8  parts,  and  one  in  4,  which  Baini 
pronounces  a  lastingly  beautiful  work.  San* 
tini  had  twelve  large  church  compositions  by 
Pisari ;  for  full  list  see  F^tis.  [F.  G.J 

PISARONI.  Bbnedetta  Rosamunda,  an  ex- 
cellent contralto  singer,  was  bom  at  Fiaoenza, 
Feb.  6,  1793.  Her  instructors  were  Pino,  Mos- 
chini,  and  Marchesi.  Her  first  public  appearances 
were  made  at  Bexgamo  in  181 1,  in  the  rdles  of 
Griselda,  Camilla,  and  others,  popular  at  that 
period.  Her  voice  was  then  a  high  soprano,  and 
her  accomplishments  as  a  singer  so  great  that,  in 
spite  of  a  singularly  unprepossessing  appearance, 
she  excited  great  admiration,  and  her  fame  spread 
rapidly  all  over  Italy.  A  serious  illness  which  she 
had  at  Parma,  in  1 8 1 3,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some 
of  her  upper  notes,  which  forced  her  to  abandon 
her  old  soprano  parts.  She  then  applied  herself 
to  cultivating  the  lower  register  of  her  voice, 
which  gained  considerably  in  extent  and  volume, 
while  the  artistic  resources  she  displayed  were  so 
great  that  the  career  by  which  she  is  remembered 
began  in  fact  at  this  time.  Some  few  of  her 
notes  had  always  a  guttural,  unpleasant  sound, 
but  in  spite  of  this  she  was  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  first  Italian  contralto.  She  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1827,  as  Arsace  in  'Semiramide.' 
FtStis  writes  of  this  occasion:    'Never  shall  I 
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forget  the  effect  produced  on  the  andienoe  whea, 
advancing  up  the  stage  with  her  back  to  the 
public,  contempUUng  tiie  interior  of  the  temfde, 
she  enunciated  in  a  fomiidable  voice,  admirably 
produced,  the  phrase  *  Eocomi  alfine  in  Babilonia !' 
A  transport  of  applause  responded  to  theee  vigor- 
ous accents,  this  broad  style,  so  rare  in  our  days ; 
but  when  the  singer  turned  round,  di^laying 
features  horribly  disfigured  by  small-poz«  a  aart 
of  shudder  of  horror  succeeded  to  the  first  enthnr 
siasm.  many  among  the  spectators  shutting  their 
eyes  so  as  to  hear  without  being  condenmed  to 
see.  But  before  the  end  of  the  opera  her  per- 
formanoe  had  gained  a  complete  victory.  Alier 
a  few  months  the  public  thought  no  more  aboat 
Madame  Pisaroni's  face,  dominated  as  all  were 
by  her  wonderful  talent.' 

She  herself  was  so  sensible  of  her  physical 
defects  that  she  never  accepted  an  engagement 
without  first  sending  her  portrait  to  the  majiago', 
that  he  might  be  prepared  exactly  for  what  he 
was  undertaking. 

After  singing  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago'  and 
*L'Italiana  in  Algeri,*  displaying  eminent  dra- 
matic as  well  as  vocal  quHlities,  she  appeared 
in  London  in  1829,  but  was  not  appreciated. 
For  two  years  afterwards  she  sang  at  Cadiz^ 
and  then  returned  to  Italy.  Here  5ie  failed  to 
find  the  favour  shown  her  in  past  days.  Con- 
tralto parts  were  out  of  fashion ;  she  had,  too. 
earned  an  independent  fortune.  She  retired 
accordingly  into  private  life,  and  died  at  Piacenza, 
Aug.  6,  1872.  [F.A.M.] 

PISTON.  A  name  given  to  one  form  of  valve 
used  in  brass  instruments  for  altering  the  course 
of  the  vibrating  column  of  air,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing alteration  of  pitch.  The  other  form  is 
termed  a  rotatory  valve.  The  piston  consists  of 
a  vertical  tube  inserted  in  the  main  aii>way; 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  at  right  angles  to 
it.  Four  orifices  communicate  wil^  it  laterally; 
two  belonging  to  the  original  bore;  two  con- 
nected with  a  bye-path  or  channel  of  greater 
length  termed  the  '  valve  slide.'  In  the  vertical 
tul^  itself  slides  an  air-tight  cylinder  or  piston, 
pressed  upwards  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring 
beneath  it,  and  prolonged  above  into  a  circular 
button  or  finger-piece  which  can  be  depressed  at 
pleasure.  Across  the  cylinder  are  two  oblique 
perforations  occupying  its  central  portion.  In  a 
state  of  rest,  one  of  these  is  continuous  on  either 
side  with  the  bore  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
byepath  is  obstructed.  But  when  the  finger- 
piece  is  depressed  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  spiral  spring,  the  former  is  closed,  and  com- 
munication is  established  by  the  other  between 
the  main  bore  and  the  valve  slide  or  channel. 
The  ordinary  cornet  d  pistons,  so  named  from  this 
ingenious  oontrivance,  usually  possesses  three 
of  these  pistons  worked  by  the  first  three  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  the  musical  effect  of  which 
has  been  described  under  that  title.  [Cornet, 
vol.  i.  p.  403.]  The  Fuphonium  or  bass  saxhorn 
is  generally  furnished  with  a  fourth  valve  for  the 
left  hand.  The  series  may,  however,  be  extended 
to  six  or  more,  though  it  is  rare  to  see  the  above 
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Dumbeni  ezoeeded.  The  French  honi,  firom  the 
clofleneBB  of  its  harmonic  soundB,  hardly  needs 
more  than  two,  respectiTdy  depressing  the  open 
note  a  tone  and  a  semitone:  these  are  asually 
attached  to  a  removable  slide,  and  can  be  re- 
placed by  a  plain  metal  tube.  [See  the  wood- 
cat  under  Hobn,  vol.  i.  p.  74?^]  The  early  pistons 
were  of  complicated  plan,  causing  several  abrupt 
anglee  in  the  air-way,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
interfered  with  the  purity  and  fireedom  of  the 
tone.  Modem  iiuproyements  have  to  a  great 
degree  removed  this  defect;  though  there  still 
exists  a  prejudice  against  tiieir  use,  especially 
among  players  of  the  French  horn. 

In  the  rotatory  valve  the  vertical  piston  is 
replaced  by  a  horizontal  fourway  cock,  also  kept 
in  position  by  a  spring,  moved  by  a  lever  like 
that  of  a  clarinet  or  flute,  but  possessing  on  its 
circumference  the    same  pair  of  orifices,  and 
establishing  exactly  the  same  connexions  between 
tube  and  sUde  as  does  the  piston.    The  rotatory 
valve,  when  really  well  made,  is  perhaps  the  more 
perfect  of  the  two   as  a   mechani<»d  contriv* 
ance ;   but  it  is  somewhat  more  liable  to  stick 
fast,  and  leas  easily  accessible  for  cleaning  dian 
the  piston-valve.    The  device  is  quite  of  recent 
invention,  due  in  great  measure  to  M.  Adolphe 
Sax,  and  has  completely  superseded  the  older 
contrivance  of  keys,  as  in  the  key-bugle,  ophi- 
cleide,  and  the  ancient  serpent.    It  is  liable  to 
considerable  imperfections  of  intonation  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  major 
and  minor  tones  and  semitones;  also  fi:x>m  the 
different  theoretical  length  of  the  valve-slides 
due  to  alterations  of  key  or  of  crook.     Mr.  Bas- 
sett  has  ingeniously  added  to  the  trumpet  an 
extra  valve,  which  ne  terms  the  '  comma  valve  * 
or  piston,  and  which  corrects  the  former  error  ; 
the  latter  must  be  left  to  the  ear  of  the  per^ 
former,  and  is  often  sadly  neglected.    [W.  H.  S.] 
PITCH.    This  word,  in  its  general  sense,  re- 
fers to  the  position  of  any  sound  in  the  musical 
scale  of  acuteness  and  gravity,  this  being  deter- 
mined by  the  corresponding  vibreUion-number, 
i.  e.  the  number  of  double  vibrations  per  second 
which  will  produce  that  sound.    Thus  when  we 
speak  of  one  sound  being  *  higher  in  pitch '  than 
another,  we  mean  that  the  vibrations  producing 
the  former  are  more  rapid  than  those  producing 
the  latter,  so  giving  what  is  recogmsed  as  a 
higher  sound.     The  general  nature  of  thu  rela- 
tion may  be  studied  in  works  on  acoustics ;  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  state  that,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, when  the  exact  pitch  of  any  musical  sound 
has  to  be  defined,  this  is  most  properly  done  by 
stating  its  vibration-number. 

Standard  of  Pitch,  It  becomes,  then,  an  im- 
portant practical  question  for  Uie  musician,  what 
IB  the  exact  pitch  corresponding  to  the  written 
notes  he  is  accustomed  to  use  t  or,  to  put  the 
queBtion  in  a  simpler  form,  what  is  the  true  vi- 
bration-number attached  to  any  one  given  note. 
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say,  for  example,  treble  C 


^' 


for  if  this 


is  known,  the  true  pitch  of  any  other  note  can 
be  calculated  from  it  by  well-known  rules. 


This  opens  the  vexed  question  of  what  is 
called  the  'Standard  of  Pitch.*  According  to 
reason  and  common  sense  there  ought  to  be  some 
agreement  among  the  musicians  of  the  world  as 
to  what  musical  note  should  be  denoted  by  a 
certain  musical  sign  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is 
no  such  agreement,  and  the  question  is  therefore 
still  undetennined.  It  has  been  much  debated,^ 
but  it  must  suffice  here  to  state  some  of  the  more 
important  £scts  that  have  been  elicited  in  the 
discussion. 

We  have  no  positive  data  as  to  the  pitch  used 
in  the  earliest  music  of  our  present  form,  but  we 
may  arrive  at  some  idea  of  it  by  inference.  The 
two  octaves  of  Pythagoras's  Greek  scale  must 
have  corresponded  with  the  compass  of  male 
voices,  and  when  Guide  added  the  Gamma  (G), 
one  tone  below  the  Proslambanomenoe  of  the 
Greeks,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  expressed 
the  lowest  note  that  could  be  comfortably  taken 
by  ordinary  voices  of  the  bass  kind.  Tnis  is  a 
matter  of  physiology,  and  is  known  to  be  somewhere 
about  90  to  100  vibrations  per  second ;  according 
to  which  the  treble  C,  two  octaves  and  a  fourth 
higher,  would  lie  between  480  and  532. 

At  a  later  period  some  information  of  a  more 
positive  kind  is  obtained  by  organ  pipes,  respect- 
ing the  dimensions  of  which  evidence  exists ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  pitch  varied  considerably, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  music  used,  there 
being  very  different  pitches  for  religious  and 
secular  purposes  respectively.  The  inconvenience 
of  this  however  seems  to  have  been  found  out,  and 
early  in  the  1 7th  century  au  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  tkMeanPitdi  which  should  reconcile 
the  requirements  of  the  church  with  those  of  the 
chamber.  It  was  about  a  whole  tone  above  the 
flattest,  and  a  minor  third  below  the  highest 
pitch  used.  The  effort  to  introduce  this  was 
successful,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  from  this 
date  for  about  two  centuries,  down  to  about  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  the  pitch  in  use  was  toler- 
ably uniform.  Mr.  EUis  gives  a  long  list  of 
examples  taken  at  various  dates  over  this  period, 
varying  for  A,  from  415  to  429,  or  for  C  from  498 
to  515  vibrations.  This  is  an  extreme  range  of 
only  about  half  a  semitone,  which,  considering 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  means  then  prac- 
ticable of  obtaining  identity  and  uniformity,  is 
remarisably  satisfactory.  During  this  period 
lived  and  wrote  all  the  greatest  musicians  we 
know,  including  Bach,  Himdel,  Puroell,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  and  partly 
Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and  Bossini.  That  is  to  say, 
the  heroes  of  music,  the  founders  and  perfecters  of 
modem  musical  art,  all  thouffht  out  their  music 
and  arranged  it  to  be  played  and  sung  in  this 
pitch.  This  is  therefore  emphatically  the  CUuH- 
eal  Pitch  of  music.  And  singularly  enough,  it 
agrees  with  the  presumptive  determination  we 
have  made  of  the  pitch  that  must  have  been  used 
in  the  earliest  times. 

But,  unhappily,  this  satis&ctory  state  of  things 
was  disturbed  by  influences  arising  from  modem 

I  The  molt  tluntmSh  InTwUgfttion  of  Uils  rat^eet  wDl  be  fo«ind  1b 
two  papers  read  before  Uie  Soclely  of  Arte,  May  li,  VBH,  ud  March  8 
1880^  b7  Mr.  A.  J.  Bill.  P JU. 
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progTMi.  ThaorchestiftbegMi  to  AMsme  greater 
importADoe  as  regards  its  wind  element,  new  and 
improved  wind  instrumento  being  introduced,  and 
the  use  of  them  beins  much  extended.  This  led 
to  a  constant  desire  for  louder  and  more  exciting 
effects,  and  both  makers  and  users  of  wind  in- 
struments soon  perceived  that  such  effects  might 
be  enhanced  by  raising  slightly  the  pitch  of  the 
sounds.  The  wind  instruments  were  of  course 
the  standards  in  an  orchestra,  and  so  a  gradual 
rise  crept  in,  which  both  strings  and  voices  were 
obliged  to  follow.  The  conductors,  who  ought  in 
the  interests  of  good  music  to  have  checked  this, 
were  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the 
mischief  that  was  being  done,  until  at  length  it 
assumed  alarming  proportions.  In  1878  the  opera 
band  at  Covent  Garden  were  playing  at  about 
A->450  or  0=540,  being  a  rise  of  a  semitone 
above  the  'classicsJ  pitch'  used  down  to  Bee- 
thoven's day. 

Such  a  change  was  attended  with  many  evils. 
It  altered  the  character  of  the  beet  composi- 
tions; it  tended  to  spoil  the  performance  and 
ruin  the  voSces  of  the  best  singers ;  and  it  threw 
the  musical  world  into  confusion  from  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
symbols  used;  and  all  for  no  object  whatever, 
as  no  one  could  afiBrm  that  the  new  pitch  was 
on  any  ground  better  than  the  old  one.  Accord- 
ingly strong  remonstrances  were  expressed  from 
time  to  time,  and  efforts  were  made  either  to 
restore  the  original  pitch,  or  at  least  to  stop  its 
further  rise,  and  to  obtain  some  general  agree- 
ment for  uniformity.  In  1834  a  *Ck)ngresB  of 
Physicists '  held  at  Stuttgart  adopted  a  proposal 
by  Scheibler  to  fix  the  A  at  440  (true  0  =  528), 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  had  any  practi- 
cal result.  In  1858  the  French  government 
appointed  a  commission,  consisting  partly  of 
musicians  ^  and  partly  of  physicists,  to  consider 
the  subject.  The  instructions  stated  that  'the 
constant  and  increasing  elevation  of  the  pitch 
presents  inconveniences  by  which  the  musical 
art,  composers,  artists,  and  musical  instrument 
makers  all  equally  suffer,  and  the  difference  ex- 
isting between  the  pitches  of  different  countries, 
of  different  musical  establishments,  and  of  dif- 
ferent manu&cturing  houses,  is  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment in  musical  combinations  and  of 
difficulties  in  conmiercial  relations.*  The  Oom- 
mission  reported  in  Feb.  1859."  After  substan- 
tiating the  facts  of  the  rise  (which  they  attributed 
to  the  desire  for  increased  sonority  and  bril- 
liancy on  the  part  of  instrument-makers)  and  the 
great  want  of  uniformity,  they  resolved  to  recom- 
mend a  fixed  standard:  A«=435  (0  trueB522; 
0  by  equal  temperaments 5 17).  This  was  con- 
firmed by  a  legal  decree,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
in  France  generally,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  musical  interests  in  that  country. 

Soon  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  do 
something  in  England.     A  committee  was  ap- 

1  The  mualcluii  wore  Aaber.  EaUrj  (who  draw  ths  B«port), 
Berlloc  Meyerbeer,  Boninl.  tod  Thonua.  The  other  members  w«re 
Felletler.  Deipretx,  Douoet.  LIsaaJoo*.  Monnftls.  and  Gen.  Melllnet. 

*  Rapport  et  Arr«t<Ss  pour  l'^tabllit!>«Tnont  en  Fmnre  d'lm  diapason 
miutcal  uoiforme.    Farit,  ImprlmOrie  luipOnale.  ISO). 
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pointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  reported  u 
1869,  recommending  the  Stuttgart  stsuadanl  «f  j 
0  a  528 ;  but  the  recommendation  fell  daad,  and 
had  no  influenoe.  Other  agitations  and  discos' 
sions  have  taken  place  since,  but  all  witlkovc 
effect,  and  the  state  of  matters  in  this  oonniry  in 
regard  to  the  standard  of  pitch  is  as  foUowv. 
The  principal  orchestras  continue  to  play  at  the 
elevated  pitch ;  but  this  is  repudiated  by  the  , 
general  consensus  of  vocal  perfonners,  and  m 
all  cases  where  an  orchestra  does  not  oome  into 
requisition*  as  iu  churches  and  at  vocal  oonceits, 
a  much  lower  pitch  is  used,  corresponding  nearly 
with  either  the  French  or  the  'classical'  one. 
Hence  all  idea  of  uniformity  in  the  practical  inter- 
pretation of  music  becomes  out  of  the  question ; — 
a  state  of  things  most  deplorable,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  musical  education  of  the  country. 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration  whether,  as 
a  matter  of  theory,  a  philosophical  standard  of 
pitch  can  be  devised,  based  on  natural  fiftcts,  like 
the  standards  of  measure,  weight,  and  time. 
Such  a  standard  is  easily  deducihle.  We  mj^ 
assume  the  existence  of  a  note  corresponding  to 
the  simplest  possible  rate  of  vibration,  viz.  one 
per  second ;  and  the  various  octaves  of  this  note 
will  be  represented  by  a,  4,  8,  etc  vibrations, 
being  a  series  of  powers  of  the  number  2. 
This  theoretical  note  is  found  to  agree  so  nearly 
with  the  musician's  idea  of  the  note  O  (the  sim- 
plest or  fundamental  note  in  our  modem  musical 
system),  that  they  may  be  assumed  to  carre* 


spend,  and  we  thus  get 


IB  512  double 


vibrations  per  second,  which  may  be  called  the 
'Philosophical  Standard  of  Pitch,'  and  which  is 
adopted,  for  theoretical  purposes,  in  many  books 
on  music.  And  as  it  will  be  seen  that  this  cor- 
responds very  fibirly  with  the  *  Classical  Pitch ' 
which  was  in  vogue  during  the  best  periods  of 
music,  and  differs  very  little  from  the  authorised 
French  pitch  and  the  vocal  pitch  now  followed 
in  England,  it  would  form  a  reasonably  good 
standard  in  a  practical  as  well  as  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  view.  [W.P.] 

PITCHPIPE.  A  small  stopped  diapason 
pipe  with  long  movable  graduated  stopper,  blown 
by  the  mouth,  and  adjustable  approximately  to 
any  note  of  the  scale  by  pushing  the  stopper 
inwards  or  outwards.  A  pipe  of  fiiis  kind  is  so 
much  influenced  by  temperature,  moisture,  force 
of  blowing,  and  irregularities  of  calibre,  that  it 
can  only  be  depended  on  for  the  pitch  of  vocal 
music,  and  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  more  accurate 
determinations.  A  small  reed  pipe  of  the  fme 
Bpedes,  in  which  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
portion  of  metal  is  controlled  by  a  rotating  spirit, 
u  somewhat  superior,  and  far  less  bulky  than 
the  older  contrivance.  It  is  known  as  Eardley  s 
patent  chromatic  pitchpipe.  Sets  of  single  firee 
reeds,  each  in  its  own  tube,  arranged  in  a  box, 
forming  a  more  or  less  complete  scale,  are  to  be 
obtained,  and  form  comparatively  trustworthy 
implements ;  if  tuned  to  equal  temperament  they 
may  be  employed  to  facilitate  pianoforte  or  organ 
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tuning.  All  pltchpipes  are  however  inferior  in 
aocaracy  to  tuning-forks :  the  only  advantage 
they  possess  over  the  latter  heing  their  louder, 
more  strident,  more  ooerolve  tone,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  beats  are  produced.  No 
accurate  tuning  is  practicable  except  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  beats  and  interferences.  [W.H.S.] 

PITONI,  GiosKPPB  Ottavio.  eminent  musi- 
dan  of  the  Roman  school,  bom  March  i8,  1657, 
at  Rieti ;  from  the  age  of  five  attended  the  music- 
school  of  Pompeo  Natale,  and  was  successively 
chorister  at  San  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini,  and  the 
SS.  Apostoli  in  Rome.  Here  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Foggia,  who  gave  him  iuBtruction  in 
counterpoint  during  several  years.  In  1673  he 
became  Maestro  di  Capella  at  Terra  di  Rotondo, 
and  afterwards  at  Assisi,  where  he  began  to  score 
Palestrina's  works,  a  practice  he  afterwards  en- 
joined on  his  pupils,  as  the  best  way  of  studying 
style.  In  1676  he  removed  to  Rieti,  and  in  1677 
became  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  Collegio  di  San 
Marco  in  Rome,  where  his  pieces  for  two  and 
three  choirs  were  first  performed.  He  was  also 
engaged  by  various  other  churches,  San  Apolli- 
nare  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  in  1686,  the 
Lateran  in  1708,  and  St.  Peter's  in  171Q,  but  he 
retained  his  post  at  San  Marco  till  his  death, 
Feb.  I,  1 743,  and  was  buried  there. 

Pitoni's  *  Dixit '  in  16  parts  is  still  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  music  sung  at  St.  Peter's  during 
Holy  Week,  and  his  masses  'Id  Pastori  a 
Maremme,'  'Li  Pastori  a  montagna,'and  'Mosca/ 
founded  openly  on  popular  melodies,  still  sound 
fresh  and  new.  His  fertility  was  enormous  ;  for 
St.  Peter's  alone  he  composed  complete  services 
for  the  entire  year.  He  also  wrote  many  pieces 
for  six  and  nine  choirs.  He  compiled  a  history 
of  the  Maestri  di  Capella  of  Rome  from  1500 
to  1700,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Vatican 
library,  and  was  used  by  Baini  for  his  life  of 
Palestrina.  Gaspari  drew  the  attention  of  F^Us 
to  a  work  of  108  pages,  'Guida  Armonica  di 
Giuseppe  Ottavio  Pitoni,'  presumably  printed  in 
1689.  The  MS.  is  Ipst.  Among  Pitoni*B  num- 
erous pupils  were  Durante,  Leo,  and  Feo.  The 
library  of  the  Corsini  Palace  in  Rome  contains  a 
biography  of  him  by  his  friend  Geronimo  Chiti  of 
Siena.  Proske's  'Musica  Divina'  contains  a 
mass  and  a  requiem,  6  motets,  a  psalm,  a  hymn, 
and  a  *  Christus  factus  est,'  by  Pitoni.       [F.  G.] 

PriTMAN,  JosiAH,  the  son  of  a  musician, 
bom  Sept.  3,  18 16.  He  began  to  study  both 
theory  and  practice  at  an  early  age,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Goodman  and  of  S.  S.  Wesley  on  the 
organ  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  of  Moscheles  on  the 
piano.  He  held  the  post  of  organist  at  Syden- 
ham (1831),  Tooting  (1833),  and  Spitalfields 
(1835)  successively — the  last  of  the  three  for 
I  a  years.  Feeling  the  need  of  fuller  instruction 
in  theory  he  visited  Frankfort  in  1836  and  7, 
and  studied  with  Schnyder  von  Wartensee.  Li 
185  a  he  was  elected  organist  to  Linooln*8  Inn : 
the  service  was  in  a  very  unsatisfiustory  condition, 
but  Mr.  Pittman*s  zeal,  perseverance  and  judg- 
ment improved  it  greatly,  and  he  remained  there 
for  I  a  years.    It  was  in  support  of  this  reform 
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that  he  wrote  a  little  book  entitled  <The  People 
in  Church,'  which  at  the  time  excited  much  at- 
tention. He  also  composed  many  services  and 
anthems  for  the  CSiapel.  Since  then  Mr.  Pitt- 
man  has  been  ooimected  with  the  Operaas  acoom- 
pAuyist,  first  at  Her  Majesty*B  (1865-68)  and 
since  at  Covent  Garden.  His  early  predQeetions 
were  for  the  German  organ  music,  and  like  Ghiunt- 
lett,  Jacob,  and  the  Wesleys  he  worked  hard  by 
precept,  example  and  publication  to  introduce 
Bach's  fugues,  and  pedal  organs,  into  England. 
When  Mendelssohn  came  here  he  lost  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  hearing  him  play  and  of  profiting  by  his 
society.  For  several  years  Mr.  Pittman  delivered 
the  annual  course  of  lectures  on  music  at  the 
London  Institution.  [G.] 

PIXIS,  a  family  of  musicians.  Fbiedrioh 
WiLHXLM,  the  elder,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Abb^ 
Vogler  in  Mannheim  in  1770,  and  still  lived 
there  in  1805.  He  published  organ-music,  and 
sonatas  and  trios  for  PF.    His  eldest  son,  also 

Fbiedrioh  Wilhslh,  bom  in  Mannheim, 
1 786,  studied  the  violin  under  Ritter,  Luigi,  and 
Franzel,  early  made  a  name^  and  tiavelled 
throughout  Germany  with  his  Giiiher  and  brother. 
At  ^uoiburg  he  took  lessons  frx>m  Viotti.  In 
1804  he  entered  the  Elector's  Chapel  at  Maim- 
heim,  and  afterwards  went  to  Prague,  where  he 
became  professor  at  the  Conservatoriura,  and 
Capellmeister  of  the  theatre,  and  died  Oct.  ao, 
184a.    His  brother, 

JoHANN  Peteb,  bom  1788,  pianist  and  com- 
poser for  the  PF.,  lived  with  his  fiither  and 
brother  till  1809,  when  he  settled  in  Munich. 
In  i8a5  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  great  note  there.  His  adopted  daughter, 
Franzilla  Gdrinoeb  (bom  1816  at  lichten- 
thal,  Baden),  developing  a  good  mezzo  soprano 
voice  and  real  talent,  he  trained  her  for  a  singer, 
and  in  1833  started  with  her  on  a  tour,  wMch 
extended  to  Naples.  Here  Pacini  wrote  for  her 
tho  part  of  SafiTo  in  his  well-known  opera  of  that 
name.  After  her  marriage  to  an  Italian,  Pixis 
settled  finally  in  Baden-Baden,  and  gave  lessons 
at  his  well-known  villa  there  almost  up  to  his 
death  on  Dec.  21, 1874.  ^®  composed  much  for 
the  PF. — concertos,  sonatas,  and  drawing-room 
pieces,  all  now  forgotten.  The  fact  that  he  con- 
tributed the  3rd  variation  to  the  '  Hexameron,' 
in  company  with  Liszt,  Czemy,  Thalberg,  Herz 
and  Chopin,  shows  the  position  which  he  held  in 
Paris.  His  works  amount  in  all  to  more  than  1 50. 
Though  not  wholly  devoid  of  originality  he  was 
apt  to  follow  too  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven.  In  183 1  he  composed  an 
opera  'Bibiana'  for  Mme.  Schroedei^Devrient, 
produced  in  Paris  without  success.  '  Die  Sprache 
des  Herzens'  was  composed  in  1836  for  the 
Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin.  [P.^J 

PIZZICATO  (Ital.  for  'pinched').  On  the 
violin,  and  other  instruments  of  the  violin-tribe, 
a  note  or  a  passage  is  said  to  be  played  pizzicato 
if  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  not  by  the  bow, 
but  by  being  pinched  or  plucked  with  the  finger. 
The  pizzicato  is  used  as  much  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  as  in  solo  pieces.    A  well-known 
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inBtoDoe  of  effectiTe  orchefltnl  pizracato  oocun 
in  the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  G  minor  Symphony, 
just  before  the  entry  of  the  finale,  and  also  in 
the  adagio  of  the  same  master's  Bb  Symphony. 
The  canzonetta  in  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  m 
£b,  op.  I  a,  affordfl  an  illustration  of  its  use  in 
chamber-music.  In  solo-playing  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  pizzicato  executed  with  the 
left,  and  that  with  the  right  hand.  The  former 
one  iB  more  frequently  ui^,  but  not  so  much  in 
classical  as  in  brilliant  modem  pieces.  Paga- 
nini  made  an  extensive  use  of  it,  either  by 
playing  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  to  a  tune 
played  with  the  bow  (a),  or  in  quick  passages 
witn  aroo  notes  interspersed  (6)  and  (c). 


(a)Areo 


Wilt 


'■"^Wl 


(The  notes  marked  *  to  be  played  pizzicato  with 
the  left  hand.) 

A  natural  harmonic  note,  when  played  pizzi- 
cato, produces  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  note  on  the  harp.  Steindale  Bennett  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  serenade  of  his  Chamber-Trio. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  another  instance  of  this 
effect  to  be  found.  [P-I>] 

PLAGAL  CADENCE  is  the  form  in  which 
the  final  Tonic  chord  is  preceded  by  Subdominant 
Harmony.     [See  Cadenoe.] 


LC.H.H.P.] 
PLAGAL  MODES  (Lat.  Modi  plagales;  Gr. 
trXdyioi  fjxoi^i  Germ.  PlagcdtOne,  Seitentdne, 
NebenWne),  When  the  Phun  Chaunt  Melodies 
were  first  reduced  to  systematio  t>rder,  tradi- 
tionally by  S.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  4th  century,  four  Modes 
only  were  in  use — ^those  beginning  and  ending 
on  the  notes  now  called  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  These 
venerable  Scales,  known  as  the  'Four  Authen- 
tic Modes/  were  named  and  numbered,  in  imi- 
tation of  certain  still  more  antient  Greek  tonal- 
ities from  which  they  were  more  or  less  directly 
1 IB  oontndiitlnctloD  to  the  Kvpvoi  ^x^t  or  Aathentic  Modes. 


PLAGAL  MODES. 

derived.  Thus,  the  first,  having  D  fiv  ita  Floal, 
was  called  '  Authentus  primus.'  or,  the  *  I>onaa 
Mode* ;  the  second,  with  E  for  its  Filial,  «  Au- 
thentus deuterus,'  or,  the  ' Phrygian  Mode' ;  tbe 
third,  with  F  for  its  Final,  *  Authentus  tritoa.' 
or,  the  'Lydian  ^Mode*;  the  fourth,  with  G 
for  its  Final,  'Authentus  tetrardos,*  or,  the 
'  Mizolydian  '  Mode.'  And  the  com^ss  of  these 
Modes  was  sufficiently  extended  to  indude  that 
of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Melodies  then  in 


mon  use. 

Some  two  hundred  years  later — if  traditica 
may  be  trusted — S.  Gregory  added    to    these 
Modes  four  others,  directly  derived  from  then, 
and  hence  called  Plagal  Modes  (from  irXayufs, 
oblique,  borrowed).    These  supplemental  Sckles 
inv(^ved  no  new  combinations  of  Tones  and  Semi- 
tones.    They  were  simply  formed  by  enlarging 
the  compass  of  the  Authentic  Modes,  downwards^ 
to  the  extent  of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  the  three 
upper  notes  being  removed,  in  order  that  the 
compass  of  the  Scale  might  still  be  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  an  Octave,  while  the  Final 
remained  unchanged.  This  will  be  readily  ander- 
stood,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  every  Authen- 
tic  Scale  consists  of  a   Perfect  Fifth,   and  a 
Perfect  Fourth,  the  Fourth  being  placed  above 
the  Fifth,  and  beginning  on  the  note  on  which 
the  Fifth  ends.    [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical.]   Thus,  the  First,  or  Dorian  Mode,  con- 
sists of  a  Fifth,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  surmounted  by 
a  Fourth,  A,  B,  0,  D.    Now,  if  we  add  an  A, 
B,  and  C,  beneath  the  lower  D,  and  compensate 
for  this  extension  by  removing  the  upper  B, 
G,  and  D,  we  shall  produce  a  Scale  consisting 
of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  A,  B,  G,  D,  surmoxmted 
by  a  Perfect  Fifth,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A;  and  this 
Scale  will  be  the  Plagal  form  of  the   Dorian 
Mode,  and  will  serve  as  the  type  of  all  similar 
derivations,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples : — 

Dorian. 


Ljfdicm, 


*  The  Hyperpbirgkn  of  Martiantu  Gapella.  C&IM,  also,  bj  those 
who  contend  for  the  purely  Ora«k  oridn  of  the  EocloelMtical  Xodn. 
the  .fiolian ;  the  troe  Greek  L7dlan  beinc  a  whole  Tone  hifber  than 
the  Phrygian,  and  not,  as  in  this  caia,  a  aemitone 

s  The  Hrperlydlan  of  CapeUa. 
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Mixol^dUan. 
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The  nmnber  of  the  Modes  being  thus  increased 
;o   eight,  a  new  form  of  nomenclature  was  na- 
turally demanded  for  them,  while  a  new  system 
of  numbering  became  still  more  imperatively 
aecessary.    The  change   of  nomendatore  was 
easily  arranged.    In  onler  to  prevent  mmecessaxy 
confusion,  the  old  names  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Ly- 
dian,   and   Mixolydian,  were  still  retained  for 
the  Authentic  Modes,  while  the  Plagal  forms 
-were  distinguished  from  them  by  the  Mldition  of 
the  prefix  Hypo  (under),  the  new  Scales  being 
called  the  Hypodorian/  Hypophrygian,^  Hypo- 
lydian,  and  Hypomixolydian,' Modes.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Modes  should  be  entirely  changed;  the 
Phrygian  becoming  the  Third  Mode,  instead  of 
the   Second;  the  Lydian,  the  Fifth;  and  the 
Mixolydian,  the  Seventh :  the  Second,  Fourth, 
Sixth,  and  Eighth  places,  being  reserved  for  the 
newer  Plagal  forms. 

The  next  great  change  was  the  introduction 
of  two  new  Authentic  Modes,  called  the  .£olian, 
and  the  Ionian,^  having  A  and  G  for  their 
Finals,  and  naturally  giving  rise  to  two  new 
Plagal  forms,  entitled  the  Hypoieolian,'  and 
Hypoionian,*  and  lying  between  £  and  £,  and 
G  and  G,  respectiv^y.^ 


JEolian. 


The  precise  time  at  which  these  new  Modes 
were  brought  into  general  use  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  we  hear  of  them,  with  certainty,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (ob.  814), 
though  the  earliest  exhaustive  account  of  the 
entire  system  bequeathed  to  us  is  that  contained 
in  the  Dodecachwdon  of  Glareanus,  published  in 
1529.  The  learned  author  of  this  invaluable 
work  insists  strongly  upon  the  use  of  twelve 
distinct  tonalities,  and  pre&oes  his  volume  with 

1  Th«  HTpemilzolydlMi  of  Ptotany. 
>  Tbfl  HnwwolUii  of  C«pel1a. 
t  Tbe  HnieriMilan.  or  Hypi  rioQlan.  ofOapelte. 
iSocftlledbyPorphTrlui.  Bj;ApnlelutandCapslteetl1«dtlMluttM. 
a  Th«  Hjperdorian  of  OapeliA.         ■  The  BTpoitstlan  of  Capella. 
T  In  the  Ecele»iMtloal  Miulo  of  the  lastern  Ohnrch.  nloe  Model  only 
•re  idmltted,  under  the  foUowiiig  titles 


1.  Doiien  (aO. 

IL  H7podorlHi(rAiYM*'  «0* 

ilL  riixTilea  (fir). 

It.  Hjpophirgtao  (r Aiyior  f/) . 

T.Udlin(/). 


tL  HTpoIjdten  (rXdynw  VX 
▼U.lllzol7«IUn(J'). 
tUL  STPondxoljdiao  (vAfdEyior 

Uu  jEoUu. 


a  list  of  them,  divided  into  two  parallel  columns, 
the  first  of  which  contains  the  Plagal,  and  the 
second  the  Authentic  Modes,  arranged  in  their 
natural  order,  the  series  being  supplemented  by 
the  rejected  Hyperseolian  Mode,'  having  B  for  its 
Final,  and  its  Plagal  derivative,  the  Hyperphzy- 
gian,'  with  the  necessary  caution,  ted  est  error}^ 
The  completion  of  the  Gregorian  system  by 
the  addition  of  the  iBolian  and  Ionian  Modes, 
with  their  respective  Plagals,  was  productive  of 
very  important  results,  and  enriched  the  series 
with  the  capability  of  introducing  a  far  greater 
amount  of  varied  expression  thim  is  apparent 
at  first  sight.  Some  writers  have  objected  to 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  in  reality  no 
more  than  unnecessary  reduplications  of  already 
existing  Scales,  since,  in  its  compass,  and  the 
disposition  of  its  Semitones,  the  ^olian  Mode 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  Hypodorian,  the 
Hypoeeolian  with  the  Phrygian,  the  Ionian  with 
the  Hypolydian,  and  the  Hypoionian  with  the 
Mixolydian.^  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Hypo- 
mixolydian  Mode  should  also  be  regarded  as 
superfluous,  since  its  compass,  and  Semitones,  cor- 
respond precisely  with  those  of  the  Dorian.  But 
a  little  consideration  will  prove  this  argument 
to  be  utterly  fallacious.  In  all  that  concerns 
expression,  the  Eighth  Mode  differs,  toto  ecdo, 
from  the  First ;  for  its  Final — the  note  to  which 
the  ear  is  constantly  attracted — lies  in  the  middle 
of  its  series  of  sounds,  whereas,  in  the  Dorian 
Mode,  it  occupies  the  lowest  place.  This  pecu- 
liarity invests  all  the  Plagal  Modes,  without 
exception,  with  a  character  entirely  different 
from  that  which  distinguishes  the  Authentic 
series;  a  fact  which  was  so  well  known  to  the 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject  that  they  assigned 
to  each  Mode  a  special  epithet  descriptive  of 
its  sesthetic  peculiarities.  Thus,  the  First  Mode 
was  called  'Modus  Gravis,'  the  Second,  ^ Modus 
Tristis,'  the  Third,  'Modus  Mysticus,'  the  Fourth, 
'  Modus  Harmonious,*  the  Fifth,  '  Modus  Laetus,* 
the  Sixth,  'Modus  Devotus,*  the  Seventh,  'Mo- 
dus Anffelicus,*  and  the  Eighth,  'Modus  Per- 
fectus.'"  On  carefully  examining  this  classi- 
fication, we  shall  find  that  the  Plagal  Modes  are 
everywhere  characterised  by  a  calmer  and  less 
decided  force  of  expression  than  their  authentic 
originals ;  thus,  while  the  latter  are  described 
as  Grave,  Mystical,  Joyful,  and  Angelic,  the 
former  are  merely  Sad,  Harmonious,  Devout, 
and  Perfect.    The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  First 


•  Mors  ffenenlly  known  as  the  loerian  Mode, 

•  The  Hyperlydien  of  FoUtianns ;  but  now  nu 


■  tke  Hypolocrieo. 
l•^tl^ 


I  sanenllj  known 

It  pfobeble  thAt  thta  eention  b  directed  odIj  ecelntt  PoUtian'i 
BMthod  of  nomencleture ;  but  it  it  eqinUly  aiipilcBbte  to  the  Mode 
Itielf,  which  Is  utterly  diaearded  by  tbe  Greet  Mutert. 

n  The  later  editot*  of  Froeke'i '  Music*  Dirlna,'  adopthig  thli  er- 
roneous theory,  hAve  described  Palestrina's '  Mlsaa  FafMS  MaroelU '  as 
betaif  written  In  the  Mlzolydlaa  Mode,  whereas  It  Is  really  In  the 
Hypoloninn.  In  this  particular  case,  even  Balul  has  fallen  Into  an 
error  which  Proske,  himself  the  most  oonselentloos  of  editors,  was 
always  canftil  to  arold. 

a  Flgnlos  Interprets  the  sentiment  of  the  Modes  somewhat  dlAr- 
ently-^  the  case  of  the  Flrat  Mode,  with  a  Teiy  wide  dUhrenca 
faideed.  ms  epItheU  are.  1.  HUaris;  11.  Mosstui;  ill.  Ansienu: 
It.  Blandns;  ▼.  Jueundus;  tLMoHU;  tIL  Gravis;  tIIL  Modestas. 
The  dUferenoe  of  sentiment  between  the  Anthentie  and  Flagnl 
Modea  la  even  more  strongly  sot  forth  here  tbnn  in  the  more 
Beneran  j-reoelTod  aysopaU  glTen  abOTt.  In  the  text. 
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Mode  gives  pisce  to  the  ndneas  of  the  Second ; 
while  the  joy  of  the  Fifth  merges,  in  the  Sixth, 
into  devotion.  That  this  distinction  can  be  in 
nowise  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  Send- 
tones  is  evident ;  for  we  have  already  shown  that 
these  are  similarly  placed,  in  different  Modes ; 
it  mast,  therefore,  be  entirely  due  to  the  peon- 
liar  aspect  of  the  tonalitv  with  regard  to  the 
situation  of  its  Finsl — to  tne  difference  of  effect 
produced  by  a  point  of  ultimate  repose  plaoed  in 
the  middle  of  the  Scale,  as  contrasted  with  that 
peculiar  to  one  reetiug  on  the  lowest  degree. 
And  a  similar  difference  of  expression  may  be 
found,  even  in  Secular  Music,  if  we  only  examine 
it  oarefuUy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  three  fol- 
lowing beautiful  old  Melodies,  in  the  Ionian 
Mode  transposed ;  the  first  of  which  lies  between 
the  Tonic  and  its  Octave ;  the  second,  between 
the  Dominant  and  its  Octave;  and  the  third, 
between  the  Dominant,  and  the  Tonic  in  the 
Octave  above.  Is  it  possible  to  deny,  that,  apart 
from  its  natural  individuality,  each  of  them  owes 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  position  it  occupies 
in  the  Scale? 


Authentic  Melody,    *  The  Blue-BeD  of  Scotland.' 


Plagal  Melodp.    <AOeen  Aroon.' 


^H^^j\i.:^i\jt^ft^-u^ 


Mixed  Melody,    < 

1        Authentic 

n           m 

Jocko 

ITi^ii^tl^^fi  ' 

*^F^ 

-r-J-f^ 

J_J      ,      1 

=^=T=^ 

w-^ — 

1 

-i-^ 

V\ma*\ 

Now,  the  first  of  these  Melodies,  lying  en- 
tirely between  the  Tonic  and  its  Octave,  is 
strictly  Authentic ;  the  second,  lying  between 
the  Dominant  and  its  Octave,  is  strioUy  Plagal ; 
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and  the  third,  occupying  the  entire  nnge  of  the 
Mode,  from  the  Dominant  below  to  the  Tonic 
in  the   next  Octave   above,  is   Mixed.       [See 
MODBS,  THB  EocLBBiABTiOAL.]    Here,  tfaen,  «te 
three  varieties  of  expression  producible   fay  the 
Ionian  Mode  alone ;  and,  when  we  remember  the 
number  of  Modes,  which,  in  addition  to  tbis  dis- 
tinction,  obtainable  by  mere  change  of  position, 
possess  a  distinct  tonality  also,  we  eannot  bet 
be  strudc  with  the  immense  fond  of  Variefy  witfc 
which  the  Ghregorian  system  is  endowed.      More- 
over, it  is  not  absolutely  neoessaty  tliAt   tbe 
Melody  should  be  restricted  to  the  exact  tsant- 
pass  of  an  Octave.     Originally,  as  we  le 
Hermannus    Contractus,   no   licence 
mitted  in  this  matter;   but  Theogems^ 
of  MetE,  writing  about  the  year  iioo,    alio 
the  elongation  of  the  Scale,  whether  Authentie 
or  Plagal,  to  the  extent  of  a  Tone  abov^  and  a 
Tone  below  its  normal  limits.    The  same  licenoe 
is  permitted  by  Hucbaldus  of  S.  Amand,  and 
the  Abbat  Oddo ;  and  it  has  become  a  leoogniaed 
rule  that  the  First  Mode  may  be  extended  a 
Tone  downwards,  and  a  Tone,  or  even  a  Minor 
Third,  upwards ;  the  Second,  a  Tone  downwards^ 
and  a  Sconitone,  Tone,  or  Minor  Third,  npwrarda  ; 
the  Third  Mode,  a  Major  Third  downwazds,  and 
a  Semitone  upwards ;  the  Fourth,  a  Tone  down- 
wards, and  a  Semitone  upwards;  the  Fifth,  a 
Semitone,  or  Minor  Third,  downwards,  and  a 
Tone  upwards;  the  Sixth,  a  Semitone  down- 
wards, and  a  Tone  upwards;   the  Seventh,  a 
Tone  downwards,  or  upwards;   the  £ighth,   a 
Tone  downwards,  or  upwards ;  and  so  with  the 
later  forms ;  one  Degree,  either  upwards  or  down- 
vrards,  being  always  conceded,  and  a  Major  or 
Minor  Third,  in  one  direction,  very  firequently 
claimed.    Guide  d* Arezzo's  rule  is,  that '  Though 
the  Authentic  Modes  may  scarcely  descend  more 
than  a  single  Degree,  they  may  ascend  to  the 
Octavo,  the  Ninth,  or  even  Tenth.     The  Plagal 
Modes,  however,  may  be  extended  by  canning 
them  down  to  the  Fifth  (i.e.  below  the  Final) ; 
but  authority  is  granted  to  extend  them  (up- 
wards) to  the  Sixth,  or  the  Seventh  (i.e.  above 
the  Final)  as  the  Authentic  form  rises  to  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth.*  ^    Here,  then,  we  see  a  new 
and  prolific  source  of  variety,  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  which  the  Plagal  Modes  play  a  very 
important  part;  an  advantage  which  is  turned 
to  equally  good  account  in  PL-tin  Chaunt  and 
Polyphonic  Music.    Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  even 
of  greater  significance  in  the  latter,  than  in 
the  former :  for,  where  numerous  vocal  parts  are 
concerned,  the  benefit  to  be '  derived  firom  an  ex- 
tended Scale  is  obvious ;  wljiile,  as  we  have  else- 
where explained,  where  thqi  Tenor,  and  Cantus, 
are  written  in  an  Authentic  Mode,  the  Bsnus 
and  Altus,  naturally  fall  within  the  oompass  of 
the  Plagal  form,  and  vice  Ivena.    To  the  Pdy- 
pfaonic  Composer,  therefore,!  the  use  of  the  Plagal 
Modes  is  indispensable.       I  [W.S.B.] 

1  *  Aat«nti  Tlz  a  mo  flns  plus  imak  toob  dMeapdnnt-Aieendunt 
autem  autenti  utque  ad  oetavua  et|Donaiii,  vel  «tluB  dadmun. 
Plava  Tero  ad  qulntam  nmlttODtur  Lt  tatandimtiiri  ted  buenaknl 
Mzu  Td  Mptima  auetoritata  trtbalVnr.  ilciit  In  aatontls  noaa  «i 
'    (Dtodpl.  ArtU  Has.  xUl.) 
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PLATDY,  Louis,  bom  Nov.  28,  i8io»at  Wemuh 
dor^  in  Saxony,  learnt  the  pianoforte  from  Agthe, 
and  the  violin  from  Haase,  of  Dresden.  He  was 
fint  known  as  a  vioUnist  in  the  Dresden  oonoerts, 
but  afterwards  tnmed  his  attention  especially  to 
the  pianoforte,  and  was  so  suooeesf  ul  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Mendelssohn,  who  in  1843  induced 
him  to  take  the  post  of  pianoforte  teacher  in  the 
Leipzig  Conservatoiium.  There  he  attained  a 
great  and  deserved  reputation.  His  class  was 
always  thronged,  and  his  instruction  eagerly 
sought  by  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  popuhuity  arose  from  his  remarkable  gift 
(for  it  was  a  gift)  of  imparting  technical  power. 
Were  a  pupil  ever  so  deficient  in  execution, 
under  Plaidy*8  care  his  faults  would  disappear, 
his  fingers  grow  strong,  his  touch  become  smooth, 
singing,  and  equal,  and  slovenliness  be  replaced 
by  neatness.  He  devoted  his  life  to  technical 
teaching,  and  brought  all  his  powers  and  ex- 
perience to  bear  upon  his  celebrated  work  *  Tech- 
nische  Studien,'  which  is  now  a  standard  text- 
book in  every  music  school.  Great  attention  to 
every  detail,  unwearying  patience,  and  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  mechanical  part  of  pianoforte- 
playing  were  his  most  striking  chanoteristics. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  most  simple  and  kindly 
nature,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  pupils. 
He  died  at  Grimma,  March  3,  1874.  L^l 

PLAIN  SONG  (Lat.  Cantus  planut,  Cantu$ 
Gregorianvts ;  Ital.  Canto  piano.  Canto  fermo, 
Canto  Gregoriano ;  Pr.  Plain  Chant,  Chant  Gr^ 
gorim;  Gregorian  Chant,  Gregorian  Music,  Plain 
Chant).  A  solemn  style  of  unisonous  Music,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  sung  in  the  Christian 
Church  since  its  first  foundation. 

The  origin  of  Plain  Song — the  only  kind  of 
Church  Music  the  use  of  which  has  ever  been 
formally  prescribed  by  Ecclesiastical  authority — 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  many 
diverse  theories.'  On  one  point,  however,  all 
authorities  are  agreed,  viz.  that  it  exhibits  pe- 
culiarities which  can  be  detected  in  no  other  kind 
of  Music  whatever ;  peculiarities  so  marked,  that 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  most  superficial  hearer,  and  so  constant,  that 
we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  through 
every  successive  stage  of  development  through 
which  the  system  has  passed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  JEt&  to  the  present  time. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  history  of  this  develop- 
ment, we  find  that,  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  after  its  introduction  into  the  Services  of 
the  Church,  Plain  Song  was  transmitted  from 
age  to  age  by  oral  tradition  only.  After  the 
Conversion  of  Constantino,  when  Christianity 
became  the  established  Religion  of  the  Empire, 

1  GoDsalt.  for  the  dlAereDt  views  :-a)  P.  Hartini,  'Storte  dells 
MuBlcA.'  Tom.  I.  pp.  390,  el  aeq. ;  Gerbert.  '  De  Contu  et  Mui.  8ecr.' ; 
Counemaker,  '  Memolre  sur  Hucbald.'  pp.  6-7 ;    F&re  LambiUotte, 

*  Estbdtique  theor.  et  pnt.  du  Ghuit  Gregorien.'  p.  14 ;  Jakob, '  Die 
Kunat  Im  Dienste  der  Kirche.'  p.  193.  etc.  etc.    (2)  Menestrier, '  Tralt4 

*  des  BepreMntatlona  en  Muslque.  ancleunes  et  modernes.'  (S)  Bous- 
■eau.  '  Ce  ObaDt,  tel  qu'U  Bubsiste  encore  ai^ourd'hai.  est  on  mte 
blen  ddflgurd.  mal«  bien  pr(k:leaz.  de  I'anclenne  Miulque  Greeque.' 
(Diet,  de  MuB..  art.  Flaln-Ghant.)  Conattlt  alM>  Meraenniu, '  Harmon, 
nnlvenelle.'    (4)  '  Ambros.  Ut- Mhtchte  der  Muaik,'  U.  IL    (S>  Forkel. 

*  AllgemeiDe  Geschlchte  der  Muslk.'  Tom.  U.  p.  8L   See  alio  Kleia- 
nettar. '  Qeachlchte  der  Europ.-«bendUndlfcbeD  Xailk.'  IntNd.  p.  8. 
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and  the  Church  was  no  longer  compelled  to  wor- 
ship in  the  Catacombs,  Schools  of  Singing  were 
established,  for  preserving  the  old  traditions, 
and  ensuring  an  uniform  method  of  singing.  A 
Schola  Cantorum  of  this  description  was  founded 
at  Rome,  early  in  the  4th  century,  by  S.  Sylvester, 
and  mudi  good  work  resulted  firom  the  establish- 
ment of  this  and  similar  institutions  in  other 
places.  Boys'  were  admitted  into  them  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  instructed  in  all  that  it  was 
necessary  for  a  devout  Chorister  to  know,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  '  Primicerius,'  and  *  Secundi- 
oerius,'  of  high  rank,  and  well-known  erudition ; 
and  by  this  means  the  primitive  Melodies  were 
passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  as  little 
danger  as  might  be  of  unauthorised  corruption. 
But  oral  tradition  is  at  best  but  an  uncertain 
guide ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  necessity  for 
some  safer  method  of  transmission  began  to  excite 
serious  attention.  The  first  attempt  to  reduce  the 
traditional  Melodies  to  a  definite  system  was  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  by  S.  Am- 
brose, Bishop  of  Milan  (ob.  397),  who,  taking  the 
praxis  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  his  model,  pro- 
mulgated a  series  of  regulations  which  enabled  his 
Clergy  to  sing  the  Psalms,  Canticles  and  Hymns, 
.of  the  Divine  Office,  with  a  fiir  greater  amount 
of  precision  and  purity  than  had  hitherto  been 
attainable.  It  is  difficult,  now,  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  work  effected  by  this  learned 
Bishop,  though  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  definite  elucidation 
of  the  four  Authentic  Modes,  in  which  alone  all 
the  most  antient  Melodies  are  written."  [See 
Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical.]  fie  is  also  credited 
with  having  first  introduced  into  the  Western 
Church  the  custom  of  Antiphonal  Singing,  in 
which  the  Psalms  are  divided,  Verse  by  Verse, 
between  two  alternate  Choirs,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Responsorial  method,  till  then  prevalent 
in  Italy,  wherein  the  entire  Choir  responded  to 
the  Vuice  of  a  single  Chorister.  Another  ac- 
oount,  however,  attributes  its  introduction  to 
S.  fiilarins,  as  an  imitation  of  the  usage  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  at  Poictiers,  fix>m  whence— and 
not  from  Milan — S.  Ccelestin  is  said  to  have 
imported  it  to  Rome. 

The  next  great  attempt  to  arrange  in  system- 
atic order  the  rich  treasury  of  Phun  Song  Melo- 
dies bequeathed  to  the  Church  by  tradition, 
was  made,  some  two  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  S.  Ambrose,  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  work  undertaken  by  this  celebrated  re- 
former was  far  more  exhaustive  than  that 
wrought  by  his  predecessor.  Daring  the  two  cen- 
turies which  hsA  elapsed  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Ambrosian  Chaunt  at  Milan,  innumerable 
Hymns  had  been  composed,  and  innumerable 
Melodies  added  to  the  already  lengthy  catalogue. 
All  these  S.  Gregory  collected,  and  carefully 
revised,  adding  to  them  no  small  number  of 
his  own  compositions,  and  forming  them  into  a 
volume  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  suffice  fo** 

s  Mostly  orphaofl— whence  the  Sehoola  were  cftlled '  Orpiianotior 
(AnMtaalua  Bibllothecarlua.  In  Tit.  fiergil  IL  Fontlf.) 

>  Gonsult,  on  this  Butdect.  a  tract  by  the  B.  P.  Oam.  Ftonto, 
titled '  Lft  ngoia  del  Oanto  Fermo  AmbroaiaiM}.'  (KllaDO,  IKS.) 
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the  entire  cycle  of  the  GhurcVfl  Services.  Tlie 
precise  mBBner  in  which  these  Melodies  were 
noted  down  is  open  to  doubt:  but,  that  they 
were  committed  to  writing,  in  the  celebrated 
'  Antiphonarium '  which  has  made  S.  Gregory's 
name  so  justly  celebrated,  is  certain ;  and,  though 
the  system  of  Semiography  then  employed  was 
exceedingly  imperfect,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  circumstance  tended  (greatly  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Melodies  from  the  corruption 
which  is  inseparable  from  mere  traditional  trans- 
mission. [See  Notation.]  But  we  owe  to  S. 
Gregory  even  more  than  this;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  raised  by  certain  modern 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
was  he  who  first  introduced  into  the  system  those 
four  Plagal  Modes,  which  conduce  so  materially 
to  its  completeness,  and  place  the  Gregorian 
Chaunt  so  iu  above  the  Ambrosian  in  the  scale 
of  sBsthetic  perfection.^    [See  Plaqal  Modes.] 

For  many  centuries  after  the  death  of  S. 
Gregory,  the  'Antiphonarium*  was  regarded  as 
the  authority  to  which  all  other  Office-Books 
must  of  necessity  conform.  It  was  introduced 
into  our  own  country  in  the  year  596,  bv  S. 
Augustin,  who  not  only  brought  it  with  him, 
but  brought  also  Roman  Choristers  to  teach  the 
proper  method  of  singing  it  The  Emperor 
Charlemagne  (ob.  814)  commanded  its  use  in 
the  Gallican  Church ;  and  it  soon  found  its  way 
into  every  Diocese  in  Christendom.  Neverthe- 
less, the  work  of  corruption  could  not  be  entirely 
prevented.  In  the  year  1323,  Pope  John  II 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  the  frunous  Bull, 
Doeia  sanctorum,  in  order  to  restrain  the  Singers 
of  his  time  from  introducing  innovations  which 
certainly  destroyed  the  purity  of  the  antient 
Melody.  Cardinal  Wolsey  complained  of  the 
practice  of  singing  Votive  Masses  'cum  Cantu 
fracto  sen  diviso.'  Local  'Uses*  were  adopted 
in  almost  every  Diocese  in  Europe.  Paris,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  York,  Sarum,  Hereford,  and  a 
hundred  others,  had  each  their  own  peculiar 
Office-Books,  many  of  them  containing  Melodies 
of  undeniable  beauty,  but  all  dijSering,  more  or 
less,  from  the  only  authoritative  norm.  After 
the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
this  crying  eviL  In  the  year  1576,  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII  commanded  Palestrina  to  do  the  best 
he  could  towards  restoring  the  entire  system  of 
Plain  Song  to  its  original  purity.  The  difficulty 
of  the  task  was  so  great,  that  the  'Princeps 
MusicsB*  left  it  unfinished,  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  but^  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Guidetti,  he  accomplished  enough  to  render  his 
inability  to  cany  out  the  entire  scheme  a  matter 
for  endless  regret.  Under  his  superintendence, 
Guidetti  publkhed,  in  I582,a  'Directorium  chori*; 
in  1586,  a  'Cantus  Ecclesiasticus  Passionis  d! 
N.  J.  C. ' ;  in  1 587,  a '  Cantus  Ecclesiasticus  officii 
majoris  hebdomads*;  and,  in  1588,  a  volume  of 

>  It  has  been  objected  to  thta,  that  the  so-called  '  Amhmlan  Te 
neum  U  In  the  Mixed  Kiryglaa  Mode-whlch  1>  true.  But  It  haa 
yet  to  he  proved  that  the  Melody,  as  we  cow  pouau  It.  eztalblto  the 
•Met  form  In  which  it  was  left  by  a  Ambrose.  ■«"«»»  »• 
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'Fre&tiones  in  Cantu  firmo';  all  printed  at  Book, 
the  first  *apud  Robertum  Gkan  Ion  Pariden,' 
the  three  last  by  Alexander  Gardanna.     These 
splendid  volumes  were,  however,  anticipa.ted  by 
the  production  of  a  splendid  foUo  AntipliaDa- 
rium,  printed  at  Venice  by  Pet.  liechtenstein  (of 
Cologne),  in  1579-1580.    In  1599  ^^  celebrated 
<£ditio  Plantiniana*  of  the  Gradual  wms  iasoed 
at  Antwerp;    while,  in    1 614-15,    the    aeries 
was  closed  by  the  production,  at  Rom^   of  the 
great  Medicean  edition  of  the  same  wixA,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  purest  and  most  correct  whidi 
has  yet  appeared.    These  fine  editions  are  nam 
exceedinglv   scarce;    but   the   necessity    fir   a 
really  good  series  of  Office-Books,  obtunable  at 
a  moderate  price,  has  long  been  felt^  and  ae-veral 
attempts  have  been  made  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.    In  1848  a  Gradual  and  Veapoal 
were  published  at  Mechlin,  the  former   based 
upon  the  Medicean  edition/  and  the  latter,  npon 
the  Venice  *  Antiphonarium '  of  1579-80.     Both 
these  works,   with   an   'Offidum  Hebdomads 
sanctsB*  compiled  with  equal  judgment^    have 
already  passed  through  many  carefully  revised 
editions ;  and,  not  many  years  after  their  appear^ 
anoe,  similar  volumes  were  issued  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Bheims  and  Cambrai,  and  also  by  P&re 
Lambillotte,  whose  Gradual  and  Antiphcniarium 
were  posthumously  published  in  1857.    All  these 
editions  were  infinitely  more  correct  than  the 
corrupt  reprints  in  general  use  at  the  b^inniz^ 
of  the  present  century ;  and,  moreover,  they  were 
issued  at  prices  which  placed  them  within  the 
reach  of  alL     Their  only  fault  was  a  not  un- 
natural clinging  to  local '  Uses.'    This,  however, 
struck  at  the  root  of  absolute  purity :  and,  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  Pope  Pius  IX  empowered 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bites  to  subject  the 
entire  series  of  Office-Books  to  a  new  and  search- 
ing revision,  and  to  publish  them  nnder  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.    In  furtherance 
of  this  project  the  first  edition  of  the  Gradual 
was  published,  under  special  privileges,  by  Heir 
Pustet  of  Batisbon,  in  1871,  and  tiiat  of  the 
Yesperalin  1875.    Other  editions  soon  followed, 
and  we  believe  the  series  of  volumes  is  now 
complete.     A  comparison  of  their  contents  with 
those  of  the  Mechlin  series  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  well  exhibits  the  difference  between  a 
Melody  corrupted  by  local  'Use,*  and  the  self- 
same Strain  restored  to  a  better  authenticated 
form,  as  in  the  following  Verse  of  the  Hymn 
'  Te  Deum  laudamus.' 

1.  From  the  Mechlin  Tetpftnd  (4th  ed.  1870)l 


(flj            a>-^N     {J    rj    ^  r;^   -^   ^    rsj 

yj.  .  ^ __ J 

q      r^      ■    -rJ      ,aa      rj_ 

»     p. 

?=i=^ 

T*      Do  •  mi  -  oum     ooq  -  fl  - 

-te   - 

\±1 — !£ — H 

r=      '^      M      -J      .;    ^     ri_,^^,,^ 

Te         ■    -    ter  •  nam      Pa  -  - 
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a  Except  In  the  'Ordinarium  XlMii,'  whSch  follomd  tlw  Edltlo 
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From  the  Rafebbon  Ondnal  (1871). 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Plain  Song  was 
introduced  into  England  by  S.  Augustin,  in  the 
year  596.  That  it  flourished  vigorously  among 
our  countrymen  is  proved  by  abundant  evidence : 
but  the  difference  observable  between  the  Sarum, 
York,  and  Hereford  Office-Books  proves  that  the 
English  Clergy  were  far  from  adopting  an  uni- 
form Use.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  may  find  little 
to  regret  in  this,  seeing  that  many  of  the  Melo- 
dies contained  in  those  venerable  tomes — more 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  Diocese  of 
Sarum — ^are  of  indescribable  beauty  :^  yet  none 
the  less  are  such  interpolations  fatal  hindrances 
to  that  uniformity  of  practice  which  alone  can  lead 
to  true  purity  of  style.  No  sooner  was  the  old 
Keligion  aboUshed  by  Law  than  the  Litany  was 
printed  in  London,  with  the  antient  Plain  Song 
Melody  adapted  to  English  words.  This  work 
was  published  by  Grafton,  the  King's  printer, 
on  June  16,  1544 ;  and  six  years  later,  in  1550, 
John  Marbecke  published  his  famous  *  Booke  of 
Common  Praier,  noted,*  in  which  Plain  Song 
Melodies,  printed  in  the  square-headed  Gregorian 
character,  are  adapted  to  the  Anglicised  Offices 
of  *  Mattins,'  '  Euen  Song,*  *  The  Communion,' 
and  '  The  Communion  when  there  is  a  Buriall,* 
with  so  perfect  an  appreciation  of  the  true  feel- 
ing of  Plain  Song,  that  one  can  only  wonder  at 
the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  not  merely  trans- 
lated into  a  new  language,  but  so  well  fitted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  'vulgar  tongue*  that  the 
words  and  Music  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
sprung  into  existence  together. 

Except  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, Marbecke*s  adaptation  of  Plain  Song  to 
the  Anglican  Ritual  has  been  in  constant  use 
in  English  Cathedrals  from  the  time  of  its  first 
publication  to  the  present  day.  Between  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Restoration,  all  Music 
worthy  of  the  name  was  banished  from  the  Reli- 
gious Services  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but,  after 
the  Accession  of  Charles  II,  the  practice  of  sing- 
ing the  Plain  Song  Versicles  and  Responses,  was 
at  once  resumed,  but  the  Gregorian  Tones  to  the 
Psalms  fell  into  entire  disuse,  giving  place  in  time 
to  a  form  of  Melody,  of  a  very  Afferent  kind, 

1  WltneM  the  glorlooB  Melody  to  '  Sanctornm  OMrltto '  (printad  In 
flw  Bar.  T.  Helmoro's '  Hymnal  Noted ').  which  flndi  do  plaoe  la  the 
'  Veqwrale  Bomanum.' 


kn<mn  as  the  '  Double  Chaunt.'  This  substitute 
for  the  time-honoured  inflections  of  the  more 
antient  style  reigned  with  undisputed  iway, 
both  in  English  CathedraLs,  and  Pansh  Churches, 
until  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  little  more  than  tibirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
dethrone  it.  The  campaign  was  opened  by 
Mr.  W.  Dyce,  who,  in  1843-44,  brought  out  his 
'  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  Noted,'  on  the  system  of 
Marbecke,  in  two  splendid  quarto  volumes,  which, 
unfortunately,  were  much  too  costly  for  ffeneral 
use.  Mr.  Oakeley  soon  afterwards  published  his 
'  Laudes  DiumaB,- containing  the  Psalms  and  Can- 
ticles, adapted  to  Gregorian  Tones,  for  the  use  of 
Margaret  Street  Chapel.'  A  more  important  step 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  who  pro- 
duced his  'Psalter  and  Canticles  Noted*  in  1850, 
his  *  Brief  Directory  of  Plain  Song  *  in  the  same 
year,  and  his  *  Hymnal  Noted*  in  1851.  These 
works,  more  especially  the  first,  obtained  imme- 
diate recognition.  The  *  Psalter  and  Canticles ' 
and  the  '  Brief  Directory  *  were  used  with  striking 
effect  at  S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  which  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  normal  School 
of  Gregorian  Singing:  and,  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  not  these  two  works  only, 
but  the '  Hymnal  Noted  *  also,  became  as  familiar 
to  the  Congregation  as  is  now  the  popular  Hymn- 
book  of  the  present  day.  Since  that  time  adapt- 
ations of  Plain  Song  to  English  words  have  ap- 
peared in  numbers  calculated  rather  to  confuse 
than  to  assist  the  well-wishers  of  the  movement. 
Warmly  encouraged  by  the  so-called  'High 
Church  Party,'  and  willingly  accepted  by  the 
people,  'Gregorians  '  now  form  the  chief  attrac- 
tion at  almost  every  'Choir  Festival'  in  the 
country,  are  sung  with  enthusiasm  in  innumer- 
able Parish  Churchefe,  and  frequently  heard  even 
in  Cathedrals. 

Having  now  presented  our  readers  with  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  history  of  Plain  Song,  frY>m  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  shall  proceed  to  treat,  with  equal 
brevity,  of  its  laws,  its  constitution,  and  its  dis- 
tinctive character. 

Plain  Song  Melodies  are  arranged  in  several 
distinct  classes,  each  forming  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  indivisible  scheme,  though  each  is 
marked  by  certain  well-defined  peculiarities^  and 
governed  by  its  own  peculiar  laws.  Of  these 
Melodies,  tiie  most  important  are  the  Tones, 
or  Chaunts,  adapted  to  the  Psalms— a  series  of 
Inflections  usually  described  by  modem  writers 
as  the  *  GBEaoBiAN  Tones.*  though  four  of  them, 
at  least,  might  be  more  fairly  called '  Ambrosian.* 
[See  Tones,  the  Gregorian.]  That  the  Psalm 
Tones  are  by  far  the  most  antient  examples  of 
Ecclesiastical  Music  in  existence,  has  never  been 
doubted.  In  structure  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  simplest  imaginable  Chaunts,  each 
written  in  one  of  the  first  eight  Modes,  firom 
which  it  derives  its  name— or  rather,  number 
>^«nd  each  consisting  of  two  distinct  members, 
corresponding  to  the  two  responsive  phrases  into 
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which.  In  MoordttDoe  with  the  wefl-known  Uw« 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  the  Venee  of  the  Pialmi  uo 
often  divided,  while,  in  nearly  eveiT  oMe,  the  final 
Gadenoe,  or  *  Ending/  is  invetted,  fbr  the  sake 
of  Tftfiety,  with  eeveral  different  fonni.  The 
nnt,  Third,  Fifth,  end  Seventh  Tones,  repre- 
senting the  foor  Authentic  Modes^  ere  repr»> 
sented  by  tredition  to  have  been  the  only  ones 
iMed  ly  a  Ambrose  [see  Moois,  THi  EoCLiai- 
▲flTiGAL] ;  and  to  these,  S.  Gregorr  is  laid  to  have 
added  the  Seound,  Fourth.  Sixth,  and  Eighth, 
each  written  in  a  Plagal  Mode:  but  more  than 
one  writer  on  the  subject  ii  of  opinion  that 
these  last-named  Tones  were  in  common  use  long 
before  the  time  ersD  of  S.  Ambrose.  [SeePLAOAL 
Modes.]  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  trace  back 
the  eight  fiuniliar  forms  to  the  time  of  their 
first  adoption  into  the  Services  of  the  Church ; 
and  still  more  so,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
a  supplementary  form,  which,  though  unques- 
tionably written  in  the  Ninth,  or  iEolian  Mode, 
Is  unifivmly  described,  not  as  the  Ninth  Tone, 
but  as  the  *  Tonus  Peregrinus.'  [See  Tonus 
Pbrsohikub.] 

Every  Psahn  and  Canticle  sung  In  the  Divine 
Office  is  accompanied  by  an  Antiphoii,  which, 
on  Festivals,  precedes  and  follows  it,  but,  on 
Ferias,  followa  it  only.  Antiphons,  selected  from 
Holy  Scripture,  and  other  louroes,  are  appointed 
for  every  Feast»  Fast,  and  Feria,  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Year;  and  each  is  provided  with  its 
proper  Plain  Song  Melody,  which  will  be  found 
m  the  *  Antiphouariura  Romanum.'  It  is  in- 
dispensable, tnat,  in  every  case,  the  Psalm  and 
Antiphon  should  be  sung  in  the  same  Mode; 
the  Tone  for  the  Psalm  is  therefore  suggested  by 
the  Mode  of  the  Antiphon ;  and,  as  the  Psalm 
Tones — if  we  except  the  Tonus  Peregrinus,  with 
which  we  are  not  now  concerned — are  written 
in  the  first  eight  Modes  only,  it  follows  that 
the  Melodies  proper  to  the  Antiphons  must 
necessarily  conform  to  the  same  rule.  Some  of 
these  Melodies  are  extremely  beautiful.  They 
are  of  later  date,  by  far,  than  the  Psalm  Tones, 
and  much  more  elaborate  in  construction ;  but 
they  are,  none  the  less,  models  of  the  purest 
Ecclesiastical  style.     [See  AMTiPHOif .] 

Next  in  importance — ^and,  probably,  in  anti- 
<^uity  also — ^to  the  Psahn  Tones,  are  the  Inflec- 
tions used  for  the  Vbbsiolis  and  Rbsfonbis 
proper  to  the  Liturgy  and  the  Divine  Office; 
such  as  the  *Deu8  in  adjutorium*  at  Vespers^ 
the  *  Dominus  vobisoum,'  and  'Per  omnia  ssBcula 
SBculorum,*  in  the  'Ordinarium  Missie,'  and 
other  similar  passages.  All  these  are  exceedingly 
simple,  and  bear  strong  evidence  of  very  high 
antiquity.    [See  Rrsponsorium  ;  Ybbsiolb.] 

Intimately  connected  with  them  are  the  va- 
rious AooEKTS  which  collectively  constitute  the 
'Tonus  Orationis/  the  'Tonus  Lectionis,*  the 
'Tonus  Capituli,'  tbe  'Tonus  Prophetiae,*  the 
'Tonus  EpistolsB,*  and  the  *  Tonus  Evangelii.* 
Each  Accent  in,  in  itself,  a  mere  passing  In- 
flection, consisting  of  two,  or  at  most  three 
notes ;  but  the  traditional  commixture  of  the 
various  forms  gives  to  each  species  of  Lection 


a  fixed  character  wfaidi  never  bSk 
itself  to  the  spfait  of  the  text.     [See 

Mote  elaborate  than  any  of  the  kaa  v 
hitherto  described,  and,  mo  donbt,  of  ccea 
later  date,  are  the  Melodies  adapted  td 
portions  c^  the  Litui^gy,  which  hvn  beai 
at  Hiffh  Mass  from  time  immemoriaL  ^( 
first  discuss  those  belongiDg  to  the  ' 
Misss '— Le.  that  part  of  the  Mass  vhich) 
on  diflersnt  Festivals. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
these,  is  the  IHTROIT ;  whidi  partakes, 
equal  degrees,  of  the  cheractet*  of  the  1 
and  the  Psalm  Tone.    The  words  of  tbe 
are  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  ti 
is  a  pure  Antiphon,  and  the  seccnti,  i 
Yeree  of  a  PsaUn,  followed  by  the  'Gku  I^ 
after  which  the  Antiphon  is  again  repeal 
fulL    Except  that  it  is    perhaps  a  littk  i 
elaborate,  the  Melody  of  the  first  divisKS  <l 
but  little,  in  style,   fixxn   that   proper  u 
Antiphons  sung  at  Lauds  and  Veapea;  »d 
the  reasons  we  have  mentioned  in  8p<«M 
these,  it  is  always  written  in  one  of  tbt 
eight  Modes.    The  Verse  of  the  Pssim,  aS 
supplementary  *  Gloria  Patri,'  are  sung  vi 
Tone  which  corresponds  with  the  Mode  ?F 
Antiphon  ;  but,  in  this  caae,  the  simple  }fi 
of  the  original  Channt,  thoug^h  permittaivt 
hibit  one  single   'Eluding'  only,  is  der^ 
into  a  far  more  complicated  form,  by  tbe  s 
ductlon  of  accessory  notes,  which  would  be  i 
gether  out  of  place  at  Vespers,  when  fi^^  I 
Psalms  are  sung  continuously,  though  tber^ 
not  a  little  to  the  dignity  of  this  part  of  Uk  Ifi 
Hie  Antiphon  is  then  rented  exactly  ssbr*- 
care  being  taken  to  sing  it  in  a  style  whicb  ^ 
contrast  effectively  with  the  preceding  Cbs> 
and,  in  Paschal  Tide,   this    is   followed  t^* 
double  Alleluia,  of  which  eight  forms  bk^'^' 
in  the  Graduale,  one  in  each  of  the  fint  ^*^ 
Modes.    [See  Intboit.! 

The  Gradual,  though  consisting,  like  tbe^^ 
troit,  of  two  distinct  members— the  G»2.* 
proper,  and  the  Versus— differs  from  it  in  u^ 
no  part  of  it  is  recited,  after  the  naDoef  «* 
Psalm,  upon  a  single  note.  The  Melody.  Uiiou^ 
out,  bears  a  dose  analogy  to  that  c^  ^f  ?^ 
elaborate  species  of  Antiphon,  as  exhibiiedi 
the  first  pi^  of  the  Introit :  and  its  two  »^ 
tions,  though  always  written  in  the  same  M^* 
are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  o^ 
repeat  the  same  phrases.    [See  Gradual.] 

On  Festivals,  the  Gradual  is  supplemented^ 
a  form  of  Allsluia  peculiar  to  itself,  wbich^n 
its  turn,  is  foUov^  by  another  Versus,  whaf 
from  it  takes  its  Mode,  and  after  which  rt  » 
again  repeated,  after  the  manner  of  a  D>  ^ 
lliis  Alleluia  is  twice  repeated,  and  then  ecbo«^ 
as  it  were,  by  an  elaborate  Pneuma,  in  the  an* 
Mode.  [SeePNBUMA.]  The  style  of  the  Va^ 
corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  Gi»<J'*j 
and,  after  that  has  been  sung,  the  Allela»»<^ 
P&euma  are  repeated  as  before.  , 

Between  the  Seasons  of  SeptusgesiiDS  "^ 
Easter,  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus,  are  omitud, 
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their  place  bdng  sapplied  by  a  Tbaxjtus,  with 
one  or  more  Venus  attached  to  it,  the  muno  of 
which  oorresponcU  exactly,  in  style,  with  that  of 
the  Gradaal  and  Versus  already  described. 

On  the  Festivals  of  Easter,  Pentecost,  Corpus 
Christ!,  and  the  Seven  Dolours  of  our  Lady,  and 
also  at  Masses  for  the  Dead,  the  Gradual  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sbqusnua,  or  Pbosa — a  species  of 
Hymn  of  which  a  great  many  exiunples  were 
once  in  existence,  though  five  only  now  remain 
in  use.    These  five  are  the  well-known  *Vio< 
tim»  Paschali,*  'Veni  Sancte  Spirit  us,'  'Lauda 
Sion,*  Stabat  Mater,'  and  '  Dies  irse  '—a  series 
of   Hymns   which,   whether   we   regard    their 
quaint  medueval  versification,  or  the  Music  to 
which  it  is  adapted,  may  safely  be  classed  among 
the  most  beautiful  that  ever  were  written.  [See 
Prosa  ;  Seqdentia.]     Compared  with  the  Me- 
lodies we  have  been  considering,  those  of  the 
Sequences  are  of  very  modem  origin    indeed. 
The  tuneful  rhymes  of '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus ' — 
known  among  medi£Bval  writers  as  the  '  Golden 
Sequence' — were  composed  by  King  Robert  II 
of  France,  about  the  year  looo.    '  Victims  Pas- 
chali' is  probably  of  somewhat  later  date.    The 
'  Dies  irsB '  was  written  about  the  year  1 150,  by 
Thomas  of  Celano,  while  the  '  Lauda  Sion '  of 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas  can  scarcely  have  been  pro- 
duced before  the  year  1 26a   In  all  these  cases,  the 
Plain  Song  Melody  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with 
the  Poetry,  if  not  composed  by  the  same  author ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  differing,  in 
more  than  one  particular,  from  the  Hymns  col- 
lected by  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Gregory.     Four 
out  of  the  five  examples  now  in  use  are  in  mixed 
Modes ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  Melody  ex- 
hibits a  symmetry  of  construction  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  alike  from  the  Antiphon  and  the 
Hymn.    From  the  former,  it  differs  in  the  regu- 
larity of  its  rhythm,  and  the  constant  repetition 
of  its  several  phrases ;   from  the  latter,  in  the 
alternation  of  these  phrases  with  one  another; 
for,  while  the  Verses  of  the  Hymn  are  all  sung 
to  the  same  Melody,  those  of  Uie  Sequences  are 
adapted  to  two  or  more  distinct  Strains,  which 
are   fr^uently  interchanged  with    each   other, 
almost  after  the  manner  of  a  Bondo,  a  peculiar- 
ity which  is  also  observable  in  some  very  fine, 
though  now  disused  Sequences,  which  were  re- 
moved from  the  Missal  on  its  final  revision  by 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  style  of  the  Offbbtoridm  difiers  but  little 
from  that  of  the  Gradual,  though  it  is  sometimes 
a  little  more  ornate,  and  makes  a  more  frequent 
use  of  the  Perielesis.  like  the  Gradual,  it  is 
sometimes — as  in  the  'Missa  pro  Defunctis' — 
followed  by  a  Versus;  but  it  more  frequently 
consists  of  a  single  member  only,  wiUiout  break 
or  repetition  of  any  kind.  In  Paschal  Tide, 
however,  it  is  followed  by  a  proper  Alleluia  in  its 
own  Mode.    [See  Offsbtorium  ;  Pbrielesis.] 

The  last  portion  of  the  'Proprium  Miissffi' 
for  which  a  Plain  Song  Melody  is  provided 
in  the  Office-Books  is  tiie  Cohmunio.  This  is 
usually  much  shorter  than  either  the  Gradual 
or  the  Offertory ;  frx)m  which  it  differs  in  style 
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so  slightly  as  to  need  no  tepvnie  description. 
It  is  followed,  in  Paschal  Tide,  by  a  proper 
Alleluia,  which,  of  course,  conforms  to  its  own 
proper  Mode. 

The  *Qrdinarium  MisssB'~«.e.  that  part  of  the 
Mass  which  ia  the  same  on  all  occasions — is  pre- 
ceded, on  Sundays,  by  the  Asfbboes,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  Introit,  both  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  words,  and  the  style  of  its 
Music— an  extremely  beautiful  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  Seventh  Mode. 

Of  the  Ktrie,  Globia,  SAircfrus,  Benediotub, 
and  Agnus  Dbi,  the  Batisbon  Gradual  gives  ten 
Plain  Song  versions,  in  different  Modes,  and 
adapted  to  Festivals  of  different  degrees  of  so- 
lemnity; besides  three  Ferial  Masses,  in  which 
the  'Gloria'  is  not  sung,  and  the  beautiful 
'Missa  pro  Defunctis.'  The  Meehlin  Gradual 
gives  eight  forms  only  for  Festivals,  and  one 
for  Ferial  Days.  Of  the  Cbbdo,  four  versions 
are  given,  in  each  volume.  It  is  impossible 
even  to  guess  at  the  date  of  these  fine  old  Melo- 
dies, some  of  which  are  exceedingly  complicated 
in  structure,  while  others  are  comparatively 
simple.  The  shorter  movements,  such  as  the 
Kyrie  and  Sanctus,  are  sometimes  very  highly 
elaborated,  with  constant  use  of  the  Perielesis, 
even  on  two  or  more  consecutive  syllables; 
while  the  Gloria  and  Credo  are  developed  from 
a  few  simple  phrases,  frequently  repeated,  and 
arranged  in  a  form  no  less  symmetrical  than 
that  we  have  described  as  peculiar  to  the  Se- 
quence, though  the  alternation  of  strains,  which 
serves  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  that 
form  of  Melody,  is  carried  out  in  a  somewhat 
different  way. 

The  oldest  known  copy  of  the  SuBSUU  Cobda 
and  Pbefaobs  dates  from  the  year  1075.  The 
style  of  these  differs  very  materially  from  that  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  Mass,  and,  like  that  of 
the  Pateb  nostbb,  is  distinguished  by  a  grave 
dignity  peculiarly  its  own.  Ll  addition  to  these, 
the  repertoire  is  enriched  by  certain  proper  Me- 
lodies which  are  heard  once  only  during  the 
course  of  the  Churoh's  Year ;  such  as  the  EooB 
LiONUM  Cbuois  and  Ihfbopbbta,  appointed  for 
Good  Friday;  and  more  especially,  the  Exu]> 
TET,  sung  during  the  blessing  of  the  Paschal 
Candle  on  Holy  Saturday.  This  truly  great 
composition  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  specimen  of  Plain  Song  we  possess.  It 
is  written  in  the  Tenth,  or  Hyposeolian  Mode ; 
and  is  of  so  great  length,  that  few  Ecclesiastics, 
save  those  attached  to  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
are  able  to  sing  it,  throughout,  without  a  change 
of  pitch  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  its  effect ;  yet, 
though  it  is  developed,  like  the  'Credo,'  and 
some  other  Melodies  we  have  noticed,  from  a 
few  simple  phrases,  often  repeated,  and  woven, 
with  due  attention  to  the  expression  of  the  words, 
into  a  continuous  whole,  the  last  thought  one 
entertains,  during  its  performance,  is  that  of 
monotony  or  weariness.  The  first  phrase,  which 
we  here  transcribe,  will  perhaps  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole. 
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rjN,r.j«r.j^„^M^^1 

gLE^ ^ • 

^  Xx-ol  •  -  t0t  jun  aa-fal-i-oi    tw-  1»  ecB>lo  -  nuni 

ei-iil--twtdl-Ti-Dft    iiiTB-t*---ri-«: 

«tprotaa--'-tl      Bt-gia  Tie-to  -  -  rl  •« 

■-N  rj  '^  f.;  .  ^  ^-^.  ^  ^-^  ^ 

ta---t»lB-    -w-iMtn    -•    lu-te>    -ria. 

Very  different  in  style  from  the  *Exiiltet' 
is  the  wailing  Ghaunt,  in  the  devoutly  sad 
Sixth  Mode,  to  which,  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
the  Second  and  Third  Lessons,  taken  from  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  are  sung  on  the  three 
last  days  in  Holy  Week.  The  Ghaunt  for  the 
Lakkntations,  which  will  be  found  reduced 
to  modem  Notation  at  page  86  of  the  present 
volume,  stands  as  much  alone  as  the  more 
jubilant  Canticle ;  but  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 
WhUe  the  one  represents  the  perfection  of  trium- 
phant dignity,  the  other  carries  us  down  to  the 
very  lowest  depths  of  sorrow;  and  is,  indeed, 
susceptible  of  such  intensely  pathetic  expression, 
that  none  who  have  ever  heard  it  sung,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  sung,  if  it  is  intended 
to  fulfil  its  self-evident  purpose, — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  deepest  feeling  the  Singer  can  possibly 
infuse  into  it, — will  feel  inclined  to  deny  its  title 
to  be  regarded  as  the  saddest  Melody  within 
the  whole  range  of  Music. 

Well  contrasted  with  this  are  the  Antiphons 
and  Bbsfonsobia  for  the  same  sad  days — ^the 
former  far  more  simple  generally,  than  Antiphons 
nsualWare,  while  the  Besponsoria  are  often  graced 
with  Ferieleses  of  great  beauty. 

Upon  these,  and  many  minor  details,  we  would 
willingly  have  dwelt  at  greater  length ;  but  have 
now  no  choice  but  to  proceed,  in  the  last  place, 
to  speak  of  the  Hymns  included  in  the  Divine 
Office.  The  antiquity  of  these  varies  greatly,  their 
dates  extending  over  many  centuries.  Among  the 
ddest  are  those  appointed  in  the  Roman  Bre- 
viaty  for  the  ordinary  Sunday  and  Ferial  Offices, 
and  the  Lesser  Hours.  The  more  antient  ex- 
amples are  adapted,  for  the  most  part,  to  simple 
Melodies,  in  which  Ligatures,  even  of  two  notes, 
are  of  rare  occuirence,  a  single  note  being, 
as  a  general  rule,  sung  to  every  syllable.  Of 
these,  the  well-known  inspirations  of  Prudentius, 
'Ales  diei  nuntius,*  'Lux  eooe  surgit  aurea,'  *Nox 
et  tenebrae,* '  Sal  veto  flores  martyrum,*  and  a  few 
others,  date  from  about  the  year  400.  *  Crudelis 
Herodes,'  and  '  A  solis  ortus  cardine,*  by  Sedu- 
lius,  were  probably  written  some  twenty  years 
later.  'Bector  potens,  verax  Deus,*  'Berum 
Deus  tenax  vigor,*  'interne  Bex  altissime,*  and 
a  few  others,  are  also  generally  referred  to  the 
5th  century;  'Audi,  benigne  Conditor,*  and 
'  Beati  nobis  gaudia '  to  the  6th.  *  Pange  lingua 
gloriosi,'  and  'Yexilla  B^is  prodeunt,'  were 
vnritten  by  S.  Venantius  Fortunatus,  about  the 
year  570.  'Te  luds  ante  tenninum/ and  'Iste 
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Confessor*  are  believed  to  date  from  the  7th  < 
turv;  'Somno  refectis  artubus*  from  the  Sib; 
and  'Gloria,  laus,  et  honor,*  from  the  9th.  Of 
the  later  Hymns,  'Jesu  dulds  memoria'  was 
composed  by  S.  Bernard  in  1 140 ;  and  '  Yerbani. 
supemum  prodiens*  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinasi,  not 
earlier  than  i  a6o.  Hynm-melodies  of  later  date 
frequently  exhibit  long  Ligatures  of  great  beauty ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  modem  the  Hynm,  tha 
more  eUborate  is  the  Music  to  which  it  in  adapted ; 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  be  preSsrred* 
on  thai  account,  to  the  rude  but  dignified  sfcraioi 
peculiar  to  a  more  hoary  antiquity. 

Leaving  the  student  to  cultivate  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  various  forms  of  Plain  Song 
to  which  we  have  directed  his  attention,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Melodies  themselves,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Graduale,  Vesperale,  and  Antiphonariiim 
Bomanum,  it  remains  only  for  us  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  kind  of 
Music  may  be  most  effectively  performed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Priest's  part,  in 
Phun  Song  Services  of  any  kind,  must  be  sang 
without  any  harmonised  Accompaniment  what- 
ever, care  only  being  taken  that  the  pitch  chosen 
for  it  may  coincide  with  that  necessarily  adopted 
by  the  Choir,  when  it  is  their  duty  te  respond 
in  Polyphonic  Harmony.  For  instance,  if  the 
'Sursum  corda,'  and  'Prefiuse,*  be  unskilfaUy 
managed  in  this  respect,  an  awkward  break 
will  seriously  injure  the  effect  of  the  '  Sanctas ' ; 
while  the  'Gloria'  and  'Credo*  will  lose  much 
of  their  beauty,  if  equal  care  be  not  bestowed 
upon  their  respective  Intonations.  No  less  judg^ 
ment  is  required  in  the  selection  of  a  suitaUe 
pitch  for  the  far  more  difficult  'Exultet,'  the 
first  division  of  which  is  interupted  by  a  form 
of '  Sursum  corda,*  analogous  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  '  Pre&ce* :  ana,  in  all  cases,  a  perfect 
correspondence  of  intention  between  Priest  and 
Choir  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  a  Plain  Song  Swvice. 

The  'Kyrie,*  'Gloria,*  'Credo,'  and  other 
movements  pertaining  to  High  Mass,  may  be 
sung  in  unison,  either  by  Grave,  or  Acute  Equal 
Voices,  and  either  with,  or  without,  a  fitting 
Organ  Accompaniment.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  that  unison,  in  this  case,  does  not 
mean  octaves.  The  cUuses  of  the  *  Gloria  *  and 
'  Credo  *  produce  an  excellent  effect,  when  sung 
by  the  Voices  of  Boys  and  Men  alternately :  bat» 
when  both  sing  together,  all  dignity  of  style  is 
lost  in  the  general  thinness  of  the  resulting  tone. 
This  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Psalms 
sung  at  Lauds  and  Vespers,  and  even  to  the 
Hymns.  In  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  the  Verses 
are  entrusted  either  to  Sopranos  or  Altos  in 
unison,  or  to  Tenors  and  Basses;  alternated,  on 
certain  occasions,  with  the  noblest  and  most 
severe  forms  of  Faux  Bourdon — of  course  un- 
accompanied. At  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  and 
S.  Sulpice,  one  Verse  of  a  Psalm,  or  Cantide,  ia 
very  effectively  sung  by  Tenors  and  Basses  in 
unison,  and  one  in  Faux  Bourdon ;  both  with 
a  grand  Orean  Accompaniment,  which,  when 
w^  managed,  by  no  means  destroys  the  peculiar 
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character  of  the  antient  Melody,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  preferable,  that,  wherever  it  is  poed- 
ble  to  diapense  with  the  instramental  support, 
the  Voices  should  be  left  to  themselyes.  The 
midbrtune  is,  so  very  few  Organists  are  willing 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  o^y  Harmonies  with 
which  Plain  Song  can  be  consistently  accom- 
panied. The  Ecclesiastical  Modes  are  wholly 
unsuited  to  diversified  combinations,  which  have 
no  more  affinity  with  them  than  medieval  archi- 
tecture with  that  of  the  Parthenon :  and  the 
needless  introduction  of  Diminished  Sevenths  and 
Augmented  Sixths  into  the  Accompaniment  of 
the  Psalms  is  as  grave  an  offence  anunst  good 
taste  as  would  be  the  erection  of  a  Doric  Pedi- 
ment in  front  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Until 
this  fiict  is  generally  recognised,  there  will  always 
be  a  prejudice  against  Plain  Song  among  those 
who  judge  by  results,  without  troubling  them- 
selves to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  produce 
them:  for  no  well-trained  ear  can  listen  to  a 
'  Gregorian  Psalm,'  with  Chromatic  Accompani- 
ment, without  a  feeling  of  disgust  akin  to  that 
which  ^ould  be  produced  by  Uie  association  of 
Chopin*8  wild  Melodies  wiUi  the  Harmonies  of 
Orlando  Gibbons.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  intimate  connection 
exists  between  Plain  Song  and  true  Polyphony 
—which  indeed  was  orighially  suggested  by  and 
owes  its  very  existence  to  it.  Almost  every 
class  of  Melody  we  have  described  has  been 
treated  by  the  Great  Masters  in  Counterpoint 
of  more  or  less  complexity;  and  that,  so  fre- 
quently, that  we  possess  Polyphonic  renderings 
of  the  Music  used  at  High  Mass,  at  Solemn 
Vespers,  and  in  the  awful  Services  of  Holy 
Week,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
of  Christendom  throughout  the  entire  cycle  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Year.  The  Psalm  Tones  have 
been  set,  by  Bemabei,  and  other  learned  Contra- 
puntists, with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  grave 
simplicity  of  their  style,  and  a  careful  adapta- 
tion of  the  four-  and  five-part  Harmony  of  the 
mediaeval  Schools  to  the  Modes  in  which  they 
are  written :  and  Palestrina,  Felice  Anerio,  the 
two  Nanini,  Luca  Viadana,  and  a  host  of  their 
contemporaries,  have  supplemented  them  with  in- 
numerable original  Faux  Bourdons  intended  to 
alternate  with  unisonous  Verses  of  the  simple 
Chaunt.*  A  fine  MS.  collection  of  them  was 
discovered,  in  Rome,  by  Dr.  Bumey,  whose  auto- 
graph copy  of  it  is  now  preserved,  in  the  Library 


>  Forbidden  Harmoniaa  maj  ba  fonnd.  In  no  unall  nnmbar.  evan  In 
some  of  the  pablieationi  Inoed  at  Batiabon,  slDca  the  death  of  Dr. 
Proaks.  who.  hlmielt,  waa  the  moat  oonidentlona  of  editors,  and 
tolerated  no  compromlie  with  Imparity  of  any  kind. 
,.1.^  ^  collacOon  of  thaie  wUl  ba  found  in  ProakaH  'Moaiea 
Dlrlna.'  Tom.  Ul. 
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of  the  British  Museum,  under  the  title  of '  Studij 
di  Palestrina*;  and  many  others  are  in  exist- 
eoce,  both  in  MS.  and  in  print.  Of  works  of 
greater  pretension,  the  number  is  inexhaustible. 
Without  reckoning  the  great  Masses  and  Motets 
founded  on  Plain  Song  Canti  fermi,  which 
naturally  fall  into  another  category,  we  possess 
no  end  of  harmonised  Plain  Song,  in  the  form 
of  litanies.  Responses,  Hymns,  and  other  move: 
ments  of  inestimable  value.  Some  of  the  finest 
of  them  will  be  found  among  the  'Cantiones 
sacres  *  of  Tallis  and  Byrd ;  but,  for  the  most 
perfect  work  of  the  kind  we  possess,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  genius  of  Palestrina,  whose  *Hymni 
totius  anni,'  published  at  Rome  by  F.  Coatti- 
nus,  in  1589,  contain  a  series  of  forty-five  of  the 
Hymns  most  frequently  sung  in  the  various 
Offices  of  the  Church,  in  each  of  which  the  antient 
Canto  fermo  is  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
a  composition  of  the  rarest  beauty,  no  less  re- 
markable for  the  skill  dispUyed  in  its  construc- 
tion, than  for  the  true  artistic  feeling  with  which 
that  skill  is  concealed  beneath  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  the  original  Melody.  [See  Htmn, 
vol.  i.  7606.] 

We  find  ourselves,  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  eighteen  centuries,  in  possession  of  a 
treasury  of  Plain  Song,  ridi  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  Church's  every  need,  so  long  as  her 
present  form  of  Ritual  remains  in  use,  and  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  adapt  itself  to  any  imaginable 
contingency.  Though  we  can  bring  forward  no 
evidence  old  enough  to  enable  us  to  trace  back 
the  earliest  of  our  treasures  to  their  origin, 
and  thus  establish  their  purity  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  the  comparison  of  innumerable 
mediseval  MSS.  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the 
materials  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
have  suffered  fiu*  less  deterioration  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  when  their  ex- 
treme antiquity  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  scrupulous  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  these  MSS.  within  the  last  thirty  years 
leaves  little  room  for  fear  that  the  written  text 
will  be  corrupted  in  tin^e  to  come :  but,  that  the 
style  of  performance  is  neither  free  firom  present 
corruption,  nor  from  the  danger  of  still  greater 
abuses  in  the  future,  is  only  too  painfuUy  evi- 
dent. Those,  then,  who  are  really  in  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  preserve  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  our  store  of  antient  Melodies  from  un- 
authorised interference,  will  do  well  to  fortify 
their  own  taste  and  judgment  by  careful  study; 
remembering,  that,  however  worthy  of  our  rever- 
ence the  true  Music  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church  may  be,  modernised  Plain  Song  is  an 
abomination  which  neither  gods  nor  men  can 
tolerate.  [W.S.R.] 
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